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ALWAYS  A  RAILROAD  MAN      -  '-         -         -  558 

.\ND  YET  OUR  RAILROADS  GROW  -  -  -   745 

"BLONDIE"    REYNOLDS    MADE    UP    TIME        -  444 
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FORT,     OF     THE    NEW     YORK     CENTRAL    (Il- 
lustrated)   620 
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SCHEME 80 

NEWSY  WHO  KNEW  HIS  BUSINESS,   A  -  -   739 
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PRESIDENT   TAFT'S    RAILRO-'ID   MESSAGE      -   203 
PRIZES    FOR   APPRENTICES      -  -  -  -   .557 

RAILROADS  MORE  FRIENDLY,   THE  -  -   173 

SMALLEST    ENGINE,    THE  -  -  -  -  710 

SOME    FAMOUS    "TR-\VELING    PUZZLES"     (Il- 
lustrated) -------  267 

STARTLING  RAILROAD   STATISTICS  -  -  420 

SUNNY   SIDE  OF  THE  TRACK,   THE  -  -   173 

37-YEAR-OLD  PASS  STILL  GOOD        -  -  -  412 

THIS  ENGINE  RUNS  BACKWARD    (Illustrated)    610 
TRAIN  HELD  UP  BY  A  HAWK  -  -  -  -   108 

TRAINING   MOTORJfEN        ------  262 

VISIBLE    TELEPHONING 323 
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NAPOLEON  a  captive,  on  board  the  English  ship  Bellerophon,  gazing  out  across  the  solemn  sea 
toward  France,  where  he  was  once  Emperor,  realizing  that  his  dream  of  Universal  Empire  is 
at  an  end,  yet  unconscious  that  he  is  soon  to  be  banished  like  an  outcast  a  thousand  miles 
from  shore  to  the  lonely  and  barren  rocks  of  St.  Helena,  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly  touching 
and  tragic  scenes  in  history.  This  picture  from  Ridpath's  History  illustrates  but  one  event  out 
of  all  the  thousaoids  which  are  fully  described   and   illustrated  in  the  world-famed  publication 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

THE  PUBLISHER'S  FAILURE  PLACED  IN  OUR  HANDS  the  unsold  EDITION  of  this  MONU- 
MENTAL WORK,  BRAND  NEW,  brought  right  down  to  date.    We  offer  the  remaining  sets 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We   will   name   our   price   only   in   direct   letters   to   those    sending    us    the    Coupon 
below.     Tear  off   tlie  coupon,  write  name  and    address  plainly  and  mail  to  us 
now   before    you    forget    it.       Dr.    Ridpath's    family   derive    an    income    from 
his  history,  and   to   print   our   price    broadcast,  for    the   sake    of  more   quickly 
selling    these    few    sets,  ^  would    cause    great     injury    to    future    sales. 
DIDPATH    throws   the  mantle  of    personality   over    the   old   heroes    of 
^  history.     Alexander  is  there;   patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat, 
crowning  the  glory  of   Grecian   history.      Xerxes    from   his   mountain 
platform   sees    Themistoeles   with   three   hundred  and   fifty  Greek 
ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a  thousand   sail,    and   help 
to     mould    the    language    in    which    this    paragraph    is    written 
Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and 
so  sets  up   a   poor  madman's   name   to   stand   for  countless 
centuries  as  the  synonym  of  savage  cruelty  ;  Napoleon 
fights    Waterloo    again    under    your    very    eyes,    and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of 
his  gilded  dream  has  come.     Bismarck  is  there, 
gruff,  overbearing,   a  giant  pugilist  in  the  dip- 
lomatic  ring,   laughing   with    grim   disdain    at 
France,   which  says,  "You  shall  not."     Wash- 
ington is  there,  "  four  square  to  all  the  winds," 
grave,  thoughtful,   proof    against   the  wiles  of 
British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false 
friends  ;  clear-seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, and   on  into   another  century, 
the  most  colossal  world-figure  of  his  time. 
MUNDREDS  who  read  this  have  decided  to 
buy  Ridpath's  some  day,  now  is  the  time. 
No   need    for   us   to    tell   you   about    Ridpath. 
Tbe   English   speaking   world    has  pronounced 
this  the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  having. 
It   is   today   in   200,000    American  homes  and 
is   endorsed   by   Public  Men— Educators —Busi- 
ness    Men — the    Clergy     and    everybody    who 
knows  history.     SEND  COUPON  TODAY. 

Western    Newspaper    Association 


COUPON 

WESTERN 

NEWSPAPER 

ASSOCIATION 

E.  Sevkr,  Prest. 
204  DEARBORN  ST., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  mail,  without  cost  to 
pie  pages  of  Ridpath's 
HistoiT,  c.intaiiihiK  photosrav- 
rea  of  Najioleon,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, fvocralee,  Cffisar  and  Shake- 
speare,  map    of    China    and   Japan, 
diagram  of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,  and 
e  full  particulars  of  your  special 
offer  to  Railroad  Man's  Magazine  readers. 


NAME... 
kDDRESS. 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  tJiat  you  mention  Thb  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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I  Can  Increase 
Your  Earnings 

No  matter  where  you  live  or   fl| 
what  your    occupation  or  in-         ■ 
c  )me   may  be,  I    can  make  you 
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The  Headlight  of  Genius 


BY     C.     F.     CARTER 


9 

RAILROAD  history  is  not  a  dry  affair  of  dates  and  names  and  dust- 
covered  happenings  long  since  dead.     It  'is  living,  personal,  real,  and 
most  of  it  is  recent.     Of  course,  the  great  events  of  railroad  history 
are  fairly  clear  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us.     If  they  aren't,  we  can  easily  find 
out  what  we  want  to  know.    For  example : 

When  was  the  first  railroad  charter  granted? 
When  was  the  first  transcontinental  road  completed  ? 
Who  invented  the  air-brake,  and  when? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  at  the  command  of  nearly  every  one. 
But  what  of  the  lesser  things,  that  are  still  as  full  of  human  interest  ? 
When  was  the  first  bell-cord  used,  and  what  is  the  story  that  hangs 
from  it? 

Who  was  the  first  conductor  to  let  a  minister  travel  half  fare,  and  why? 
The  answers  to  these  and  other  similar  questions  are  amusing. 


Birth  of  the  Bell-Cord — The  First  Train  Run  by  Telegraph — Origin   of 
the  Ministerial  Half- Fare  Ticket — Coming  of  the  Ticket- 
Punch,  and  Other  Wonders. 


AILRO AD  builders  of  the  early  versal    use    for    communication    between 
days    were    too    impatient    to  train    and    engine.       That    humble   cord 
reap    the   benefits   of   a   good  plays  an  important  part  in  train  opera- 
idea  to  wait  for  that  idea  tion.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
to  take  coherent  form  be-  conductor    should    have   some   means   of 
fore  they  put  it  into  oper-  signaling,    the    engineer    always    within 
ation.      Consequently,   many   trifling   de-  reach. 

tails  of  construction   and  operation  had  In  early  days,  before  there  were  auto- 

to  be  evolved  from  the  inner  conscious-  matic  air-brakes,  the  bell-cord  was  very 

ness   of    the   men   who   were   confronted  much    more    important    even    than    it    is 

with  the  need  of  them.  now.      In  Europe,  where  passengers  are 

Take   the  bell-cord,   for   instance,   the  shut  in   little   compartments   where   they 

forerunner  of  the  air-signal  now  in  uni-  are  unable  to  communicate  directly  with 
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trainmen,  or  even  with  other  passengers, 
the  presence  of  the  bell-cord  has  put  an 
end  to  the  robberies,  assaults,  and  mur- 
ders to  which  passengers  were  formerly 
liable. 

The  bell-cord  was  introduced  by  Con- 
ductor Henry  Ayers  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, which,  being  the  world's  first  trunk 
line,  for  that  reason  had  to  solve  an  un- 
due proportion  of  the  practical  problems 
of  railroad  building  and  operation. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  a  few  months 
after  the  opening  of  the  line  to  Goshen, 
forty-six  miles  from  the  Hudson  River, 
there  were  no  cabs  on  the  engines,  no 
cabooses  for  the  trainmen,  no  way  of  get- 
ting over  the  cars,  and  no  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  train  and  the  en- 
gine. 

"  Poppy  "  Invents  the  Bell-Cord. 

There  were  no  such  things  as  train-, 
orders,  for  the  telegraph  had  not  come 
into  use,  nor  even  printed  time  -  cards. 
The  engineer  ran  the  train  to  suit  him- 
self, the  conductor  being  merely  a  col- 
lector of  fares. 

Conductor  Ayers,  under  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Poppy,"  later  became  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  popular  conduc- 
tors in  the  history  of  railroading.  '  He 
was  witty  and  good-natured,  and  pos- 
sessed in  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty 
of  getting  on  pleasantly  with  every  one 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Also,  he  possessed  a  waist  -  line  that 
could  be  inveigled  through  the  narrow' 
car-doors  only  by  the  exercise  of  a  good 
deal  of  finesse.  Poppy  was  permitted  to 
ride  behind  Engineer  Jacob  Hamel,  a 
German,  and  the  first  engineer  employed 
on  the  road.  Hamel  had  always  looked 
upon  the  genial  Poppy  with  dark  suspi- 
cion. 

When  the  latter  suggested  that  there 
should  be  some  way  for  him  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  engine  so  he  could  let 
Hamel  know  when  to  stop  to  let  off  a 
passenger,  or  for  any  other  reason,  sus- 
picion became  at  once  a  certainty  that  the 
conductor  was  seeking  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  engineer.  Hamel  de- 
cided to  teach  the  presumptuous  one  his 
place. 

One  day  Poppy  had  an  idea.  Pro- 
curing a  stout  cord,  he  ran  it  from  the 


rear  of  the  train  to  the  framework  of 
the  cabless  engine.  He  tied  a  stick  of 
wood  on  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  told 
Hamel  that  when  he  jerked  the  stick-up 
and  down,  that  he — Hamel — was  to  stop. 

Hamel  growled  ooit  something  inar- 
ticulate, and  as  soon  as  Poppy's  back 
was  turned  he  cut  the  stick  of  wood  from 
the  cord  and  tied  the  latter  to  the  frame 
of  the  engine.  Next  day  the  same  per- 
formance was  repeated. 

On  the  third  day,  Poppy  rigged  up  the 
stick  of  wood  at  Piermont,  the  terminus 
of  the  road,  and  told  Hamel  that  if  he 
cut  the  cord  again,  or  ignored  his  efforts 
to  signal  him,  he  would  thrash  him  when 
he  got  to  Goshen. 

When  the  train  reached  Goshen  the 
signal-stick  was  gone  and  the  end  of  the 
cord  was  trailing  in  the  dirt.  Poppy 
walked  forward  to  the  engine  and,  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  took  off  coat,  vest, 
and  hat,  loosened  his  ample  collar,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves,  took  a  reef  in  his  belt, 
yanked  Hamel  off  the  engine,  and  sailed 
into  him. 

It  was  as  pretty  a  set-to  as  the  most 
ardent  sport  could  wish  to  see.  Hamel 
had  all  the  dogged  tenacity  of  his  phleg- 
matic race,  while  Poppy,  in  spite  of  his 
bulk,  was_  agile  as  a  cat.  Neither  knew 
anything  about  boxing;  neither  had  any 
idea  of  yielding. 

One  represented  Prerogative ;  the  other 
championed  Progress.  For  several  min- 
utes they  puffed  and  mauled  each  other, 
and  tore  up  the  earth  to  the  delight  of 
several  bystanders,  until  Progress  tri- 
umphed, as  she  always  does. 

That  memorable  victory  on  that  balmy 
May  morning  settled  for  all  time  the 
question  of  who  should  run  trains.  Also, 
it  introduced  an  exceedingly  important 
device.  Once  the  idea  was  hit  upon,  it 
didn't  take  long  to  replace  the  stick  of 
wood  with  a  gong,  and  then  the  bell- 
cord  was  fully  launched  upon  its  useful 
career. 

Sending  Umbrellas  by  Wire. 

Poppy  Ayers  took  a  good  deal  of  pride 
in  his  invention,  and  made  use  of.  it  on 
every  possible  occasion.  _  One  day,  in 
1849,  when  everybody  was  talking  about 
the  telegraph,  one  of  his  passengers, 
bound  West  from  New  York,  was  an  old 
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countrywoman  who  had  been  to  the  city 
on  a  visit  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. , 

Soon  after  leaving  Piermont,  Poppy 
found  the  old  lady  in  a  paroxysm  of 
tears  and  sobs.  With  difficulty  he  calmed 
her  sufficiently  to  learn  that,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  first  journey,  she  had 
left  her  umbrella  on  the  boat  at  Pier- 
mont. It  was  an  umbrella  that  had  been 
in  the  family  for 
years,  and  could 
never  be  replaced. 

"Never  mind, 
mother,"  said  Pop- 
py. "  I'll  get  your 
umbrella  for  you  by 
telegraph." 

With  this  com- 
forting assurance, 
Poppy  struck  an 
attitude,  reached  for  , 
the  bell-cord,  wrig- 
gled it  a  few  times, 
cocked  his  head  as 
if  listening  intent- 
ly, wriggled  the 
cord  again,  and 
said : 

"All  right,,  moth- 
er ;  your  umbrella 
will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes." 

Then  he  went 
forward  to  the  bag- 
gage-car, and  came 
back  bearing  the 
missing  umbrella  > 
aloft  triumphantly, 
to  the  unspeakable 
amazement  of  the 
old  lady. 


"  Got  it  by  wire, 
madam,"  said  Popti 

py- 

It  was  a  rule  that  the  porters  were  to 
.pick  up  all  articles  left  in  the  cabins  of 
the  boats  by  travelers  and  take  them  to 
the  baggage-cars,  where  they  could  be 
claimed  at  any  stage  of  their  journey  by 
,the  absent-minded  ones.  Poppy  knew 
just  where  to  look  for  the  umbrella  when 
he  telegraphed  for  it  with  the  bell-cord. 

First  Clerical  Tickets. 

To  Poppy  Ayers  is  also  due  the  credit 
of    originating    the    custom*  of    allowing 
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ministers  of  the  gospel  to  travel  for  half 
fare.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1843,  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  McCartee,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Goshen,  who 
made  one  or  two  trips  to  New'  York  every 
week,  was  a  passenger  on  Poppy's  train 
bound  for  the  city.  There  had  been  an 
exceptionally  heavy  rain  the  night  be- 
fore, and  as  the  frost  was  just  coming 
out  of  the  ground, 
the  track  was  cov- 
ered with  mud  in 
the  cuts  so  deep 
that  the  train  was 
delayed  for  hours. 

The  p  a  s  s  e  n  - 
gers,  as  passengers 
always  have  done 
since  the  days  of 
the  ark,  uttered 
maledictions  on  the 
management  for  the 
delay.  As  the 
hours  wore  on, 
while  the  train 
stood  still  some  of 
the  more  spirited 
ones  drew  up  a  set 
of  resolutions  cen- 
suring the  railroad 
company  in  strong 
language  for  its  in- 
competence in  per- 
mitting the  delay. 
The  resolutions 
were  passed  around 
(for   signatures. 

When     Dr.     Mc- 
Cartee was  reached, 
he  said  he  would  be 
most  happy  to  sign 
the      resolution      if 
the       phraseology 
were  slightly  changed.      Being  asked  to 
suggest  the  changes  he  had  in  mind,  he 
wrote  the  following : 

"  Whereas,  the  rain  has  fallen  '  at  a 
time  ill-suited  to  our  pleasure  and  con- 
venience, and  without  consulting  us ; 
and, 

"  Whereas,  Jack  Frost,  who  has  been 
imprisoned  in  the  ground  some  months, 
has  become  tired  of  his  bondage,  and  has 
determined  to  break  loose,  and  his  head 
may  already  be  seen  coming  out ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

"  Resolved,  Thus  and  so." 
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NEITHER    KNEW    ANYTHING    ABOUT    BOXING. 


When  the  good  Dr.  McCartee  arose 
and  read  these  resolutions  in  his  most 
sonorous  y-oice,  there  was  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  about  cen- 
suring the  management  of  the  road. 
Poppy  Ayers  was  so  delighted  over  the 
incident  that  he  would  never  accept  fare 
from  Dr.  McCartee  thereafter. 

Birth  of  the  Ticket-Punch. 

Not  being  selfish,  Dr.  McCartee  sug- 
gested, after  enjoying  his  free  transpor- 
tation for  a  few  weeks,  that  all  minis- 
ters be  allowed  to  travel  upon  the  same 
terms  as  himself.  The  company  agreed, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  no  minister  paid 
any  fares  to  ride  on  the  Erie.  Then  an 
order  was  issued  that  ministers  were  to 
be  charged  half  fare,  and  that  order  es- 
tablished a  precedent  which  was  and  is' 
still  universally  observed. 

The  ticket-punch,  too,  was  evolved  on 


the  oldest  trunk  line.  When  the  Erie 
began  to  carry  passengers,  in  1841,  there 
were  no  station-agents.  Each  conduc- 
tor, when  he  started  on  his  run,  was  given 
a  tin  box  which  contained  a  supply  of 
tickets  and  ten  dollars  in  change.  Pas- 
sengers bound  for  New  York  gave  up 
their  tickets  on  the  boats,  for  the  Erie 
terminal  was  at  Piermont,  twenty-four 
miles  up  the  Hudson. 

After  station-agents  were  appointed, 
the  tickets  for  some  years  were  of  heavy 
cardboard  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
general  ticket-agent.  These  were  taken 
up  and  returned  to  be  sold  over  and  over 
again  until  they  were  too  much  soiled  for 
further  use. 

The  public  discovered  a  way  to  beat  the 
company  on  these  tickets.  A  passenger 
bound  for  New  York  would  buy  a  through 
ticket  to  the  city,  which  he  would  show  to 
the  conductor,  according  to  custom.  At 
the  last  station  before  reaching  New 
York,  he  would  get  off  and  buy  a 
ticket  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 
Then  he  would  put  his  through  ticket 
in  his  pocket  and_ surrender  the  short- 
distance  ticket. 

On  the  return  journey  he  w^uld  re- 
peat the  process,  buying  a  ticket  to  desti- 
nation, and  then  getting  off  at  the  last 
stop  before  reaching  his  home  station 
and  buying  a  ticket  to  be  .surrendered. 
Then  he  would  be.  in  possession  of  tick- 
ets for  a  round  trip  to  New  York,  which 
he  could  use  as  often  as  he  chose  by  mere- 
ly paying  fare  for  a  few  miles  at  the  end 
of  each  trip. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  railroad 
company  discovered  the  fraud.  Then  a 
system  of  marking  the  tickets  by  lead- 
pencil  was  adopted ;  but  pencil-marks  are 
easily  erased,  and  the  plan  didn't  work. 
The  only  mark  which  could  not  be  tam- 
pered with  was  one  which  mutilated  the 
ticket,  and  the  necessity  for  some  instru- 
ment that-  would  do  this  neatly  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  ticket-punch. 

Train-Despatcher  Appears. 


The  movement  of  trains  by  telegraph 
was  developed  first  on  the  Erie  Railroad 
in  1851.  At  the  beginning  of  that  year 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Telegraph  Com- 
pany's lines  were  completed  along  the 
railroad. 
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D.  H.  Conklin,  a  printer  who  had 
learned  to  operate  after  a  fashion,  was 
sent  to  Goshen  by  Charles  Minot,  the 
superintendent  of  the  road,  to  adjust  a 
battery  which  would  not  work.  Conk- 
lin racked  his  brain  over  the  matter  for 
two  days,  but  at  last  he  got  the  battery 
straightened  out. 

Minot  was  so  delighted  to  fin^  a  man 
who  could  do  anything  at  all  with  the 
telegraph  that  he  insisted  upon  Conklin 
taking  the  position  of  operator  at  Pier- 
mont.  He  was  .  the  first  telegraph-oper- 
ator regularly  employed  on  salary  by  a 
railroad  company. 

At  first  he  didn't  know  what  salary 
he  was  to  get.  In  fact,  the  company  was 
so  slow  in  adjusting  the  matter  that  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his 
living  expenses ;  but  at  last  Superintend- 
ent Minot  decided  that  thirty  dollars  a 
month  would  be  about  right,  and  Conk- 
lin agreed  with  him. 

After  the  telegraph  line  was  ready  for 
business,  they  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  it  beyond  sending  an 
occasional  unimportant 
message  beginning  "  Dear 
sir,"  and  ending  with 
"  Yours,  respectfully."  It 
was  left  to  Conklin  to  make 
the  first  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  telegraph  in 
expediting  r  a  j  1  r  o<a,  d  busi- 
ness. 

Without  the  telegraph  it 
was,  of  course,  not  possible 
to  know  what  an  incoming 
train  was  bringing  in  the 
way  of  live  stock  or  othei^ 
freight.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  custom  to  put  off  loading 
the  barges  and  boats  "by 
which  freight  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  end  of  the 
line  to  New  York  until  after 
the  last  train  of  the  day  had 
arrived,  so  that  live  stock 
and  perishable  freight  might 
be  moved  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  boats  did  not 
get  to  the-  city  until  late  in 
the  morning. 

One  day  it  occurred  to 
Conklin  to  ask  the  operator 
at   Goshen  to  find  out  how 


many  cattle  there  were  on  the  east-bound 
train,  and  to  telegraph  the  information 
to  him.  Having  found  out  that  the  train 
was  on  time,  and  that  it  was  bringing  a 
certain  number  of  cattle,  he  told  the  cap- 
tain -of  the  boat  to  go  ahead  and  load, 
leaving  room  for  fifty-four  head  of  cattle. 

There  was  a  grand  powwow,  in  which 
the  captain,  the  agent;  and  about  every- 
body else  around  the  pier  took  part,  to 
discuss  this  strange  innovation.  Al- 
though wholly  incredulous,  the  majority 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  try  it.  To  the 
amazement  of  every  one,  the  train  did  ar- 
rive on  time,  and  it  did  have  the  pre- 
cise number  of  cattle  Conklin  had  pre- 
dicted. 

The  boat  was  ready  to  leave  as  soon 
as  the  cattle  were  driven  aboard.  The 
result  was  that  when  Superintendent 
Minot  reached  his  office  in  the  morning 
and  inquired  about  the  boat,  he  was 
greatly  astonished  to  learn  that  it  had 
arrived  and  unloaded  hours  ahead  of 
the  usual  time.     When  he  learned  how 
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the  Teat  had  been  made  possible,  he  was 
delighted. 

Yet  even  with  this  strong  hint,  it  took 
Superintendent  Minot  nine  months  to  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  using  the  telegraph  to 
control  the  movements  of  trains.  At  that 
time  trains  were  run  simply  by  the  time- 
card.  Trains  going  east  had  the  right 
of  way  over  west  -  bound  trains  of  the 
same  class. 

.  A  Flagman  on  Foot. 

If  an  east-bound  train  did  not  reach 
its  meeting-point  on  time,  the  west-bound 
train,  according  to  the  rules,  had  to  wait 
one  hour  and  then  proceed  under  a  flag 
until  the  opposing  train  was  met.  That 
is,  a  flagman  would  be  sent '  ahead  on 
foot,  and  twenty  minutes  later  the  train 
would  follow,  moving  about  as  fast  as  a 
man  could  walk. 

Under  this  interesting  arrangement, 
when  a  train  which  had  the  right  of  way 
was  several  hours  late,  as  often  hap- 
pened, the  opposing  train  v/ould  have  to 
flag  for  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

On  September  22,  1851,  Superintend- 
■ent  Minot  was  on  Conductor  W.  H. 
Stewart's  train,  west  bound.  They  were 
to  meet  the  east-bound  express  at  Tur- 
ner's. As  the  east-bound  train  did  not 
show  up  on  time,  Minot  told  the  oper- 
ator to  ask  Goshen,  fourteen  miles  west, 
if  it  had  arrived  there.  On  receiving  a 
negative  answer,  he  wrote  the  world's 
first  telegraphic  train-orders,  as  follows : 

To  Operator  at  Goshen  : 

Hold  east-bound  train  till  further  or- 
ders. 

Charles  Minot,  Superintendent. 

Then  he  wrote  another  order,  which 
he  handed  to  Conductor  Stewart,  read- 
ing as  follows : 

Conductor  Stewart,  Turner's  : 

Run   to   Goshen   regardless   of  oppos- 
ing train. 

Charles  Minot,  Superintendent. 

Conductor  Stewart  went  forward  to 
Engineer  Lewis  and  showed  him  the 
order.  Lewis  read  it  carefully  twice, 
and  handed  it  back  to  Stewart. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  darned  fool?  " 
snorted  Lewis.  "  I'll  not  run  on  that 
thing." 

This  being  duly  reported  to  Minot,  he 


went  forward  and  tried  to  convince  Lewis 
that  the  order  was  all  right.  Lewis  re- 
fused to  pull  out.  He  wasn't  looking 
for  a  chance  to  cross  the  Jordan  that 
morning,  so  he  proposed  to  abide  by  the 
rules  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

Finding  Lewis  '  obdurate,  Minot 
climbed  on  the  engine  and  '  took  charge 
of  it.  Lewis  jumped  off  and  established 
himself  in  the  rear  seat  of  the  rear  car, 
leaving  the  door  open  so  he  could  jump 
when  the  crash  came. 

But  nothing  happened;  Minot  trun- 
dled along  at  a  good  clip  until  he 
reached  Goshen.  Finding  on  inquiry 
that  the  opposing  train  had  not  reached 
Middletown,  he  gave  orders  to  hold  it 
at  that  point  until  his  arrival,  and  pro- 
ceeded. He  kept  on  moving  under  tele- 
graph orders  until  Port  Jervis  was 
reached,  where  the  east-bound  was  met. 

The  account  of  the  superintendent's 
conduct  caused  2.  great  commotion  on  the 
road.  The  engineers  in  solemn  conclave 
agreed  that  they  would  not  run  trains  on 
any  such  crazy  scheme. 

But  the  revelation  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  telegraph  in  facilitating  train 
movements  had  settled  the  matter  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change  by  all  the  de- 
crees of  all  the  engineers  in  the  world. 
Superintendent  Minot  issued  an  order 
that  telegraphic  orders  must  be  obeyed. 

Testing  Douglas. 

But-  an  important  improvement  re- 
mained to  be  made.  Charles  W.  Doug- 
las, a  printer,  who  had  picked  up  a  smat- 
tering of  telegraphy  by  stealth  at  night 
in  a  telegraph-ofhce  in  the  same  building 
with  the  printing-office  in  which  he 
worked,  was  given  a  position  as  telegraph 
operator  at  Addison,  New  York. 

One  day  he  wrote  out  a  train-order 
without  consulting  the  tape.  In  those 
days  all  messages  were  printed  in  dots 
and  dashes  on  a  paper  tape.  The  con- 
ductor was  horrified,  and  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  order  until  Douglas  had  spelled 
it  out  from  the  tape. 

He  considered  Douglas's  conduct  so 
dangerous  that  he  reported  the  matter  to 
Superintendent  of  Telegi^aphs  L.  G.  Til- 
lotson,  at  Elmira.  Tillotson  was  as  hor- 
rified as  the  conductor  had  been.  He 
summoned  Douglas  to  Elmira  forthwith, 
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and  proceeded  to  give  him  a  scathing 
lecture  upon  his  dangerous  departure 
from  established  usage. 

"  But,"  said  Douglas,  "  if  you  can  read 
your    own    station-call    by    sound,    why 
can't  you  read  a  whole 
message    the    same 
way?" 

''Because     you 
can't." 

"  But  you  can,  and 
I'll  prove  it." 

Thereupon  Douglas 
proceeded  to  write 
down  a  message  by 
sound  which  Tillotson 
verified  from  the  tape. 
But  he  was  not  con- 
vinced. All  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  Doug- 
'  las  was  put  through 
test  after  test. 

He  went  through 
them  all  without  a 
mistake.  Even  then 
Tillotson  was  not  con- 
vinced. He  sent  Doug- 
las back  to  his  post  at 
Addison,  and  tested 
him  again.  That  test 
settled  the  matter,  and 
numbered  the  days  of 
the  telegraph-tape. 

The  first  shiprnent 
of  milk  by  rail  ever 
made  in  the  world  was 
made  in  the  spring  of 
1842,  over  the  Erie 
Railroad  to  New  York 
City.  As  usual  with 
all  new  departures, 
every  one  knew  that- 
it  couldn't  be  done. 
But  Thomas  Selleck, 
one  of  the  two  original  station-agents  on 
the  Erie  Railroad,  thought  it  could  be 
done  successfully. 

Selleck  was  appointed  agent  at  Ches- 
ter in  September,  1841.  He  was  quick 
to  notice  the  excellent  quality  of  Orange 
County  milk,  for  he  had  lived  in  New 
York  City,  where  in  those  days  the  only 
milk  available  was  from  cows  kept  in 
stables  in  the  city  and  fed  on  elops  from 
breweries  and  distilleries. 

He  suggested  to  the  farmers  that  they 
would   do   well   to   try  shipping  milk  to 


the  city  by  railroad,  but  they  jeered  at 
the  idea  of  sending  it  such  an  unheard-of 
distance  as  fifty  miles,  subjected  to  the 
jarring  and  jolting  of  the  trains.  Why, 
it  would  sour  and  be  churned  into  but- 
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termilk  before  it  had  gone  half-way.  The 
idea  was  .preposterous ! 

In  those  days  dairying  in  Orange  and 
other  interior  counties  consisted  in  ma- 
king butter  throughout  the  year  and  pack- 
ing it  down  to  be  taken  by  wagon  to 
Newburg,  where  the  wagons  were  load- 
ed on  barges  and  taken  down  the  river 
to  the  city;  there  every  farmer  would 
drive  to  Washington  Market  and  sell  his 
butter  himself. 

The  second  Tuesday  in  November  was 
the  date  of  the  great  butter  market.    The 
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farmers  called  it  "  the  day  of  the  big 
trip."  The  butter  brought  from  twelve 
and  one-half  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

Selleck  finally  decided  to  try  shipping 
milk  himself.  He  rented  a  store  at  193 
..Reade  Street,  New  York  City,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  have  fresh  Orange 
County  milk  for  sale  there  on  a  certain 
-May  morning  in  1842.  He  finally  in- 
duced four  farmers  to  deliver  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  quarts  of  milk 
in  old-fashioned  blue  churns,  which  he 
shipped  to  his  city  store.  He  paid  them 
tAvo  cents  a  quart  for  the  milk,  and  paid 
freight  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Icing  the  Milk. 

The  milk  reached  the  store  in  good 
condition,  and  sold  at  four  cents  a  quart, 
instead  of  the  established  rate  of  six 
cents  for  swill-milk.  But  there  was  not 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Selleck 
increased  his  shipments  as  fast  as  he 
could,  but  he  could  not  supply  one-half 
the  demand. 

Every  morning  there  would  be  a  line 
of  men,  women,  and  children  a  block 
long,  waiting  at  the  milk  depot  for  the 
arrival  of  the  boat.  The  farmers  were 
glad  enough  to  sell  their  milk  for  two 
cents  a  quart,  for  there  was  more  money 
in  it  at  that  price  than  in  making  butter 
to  sell  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

When  hot  weather  came,  trouble  ar- 
rived with  it.  The  milk  soured  before  it 
reached  New  York.  The  farmers  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  delivering  the  milk 
just  as  it  came  from  the  cows  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  cool  it.  Finally, 
Jacob  Vail,  of  Goshen,  procured  a  coil 
of  lead  pipe,  which  he  placed  in  a  hogs- 
head filled  with  ice. 

He  poured  his  shipment  of  milk 
through  the  pipe.  It  came  out  cold,  and 
arrived  in  the  city  in  good  condition. 

Then  another  inventive  genius  discov- 
ered that  all  this  costly  apparatus  was 
not  necessary ;  that  the  same  result  could 
be  obtained  by  merely  setting  the  pails 
of  milk  in  a  spring,  or  even  a  tub  of 
cold  water,  until  the  animal  heat  was 
driven  off. 

Then  the  troubles  of  the  milk  business 
were  transferred  from  the  farmers  to 
the  railroad  management,  which  had  to 


find  a  suitable  car  for  transporting  milk, 
and  then  to  meet  the  necessity  for  special 
trains  to  collect  it. 

The  second  year  of  the  milk  trade  by 
rail,  produced  a  revenue  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  railroad.  The  third 
year,  6,138,840  quarts  were  shipped  by 
the  Erie,  saving  the  consumers  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dollars  by  re- 
ducing the  old  price  of  six  cents  for 
swill-milk  to  four  cents  for  real  milk, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  farmers  re- 
ceived forty-five  thousand  dollars  more 
than  they  would  if  they  had  converted 
their  milk  intp  butter  at  fifteen  cents  a 
pound. 

Milk  is  now  brought  to  the  New  York 
market  from  Hornellsville,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  away ;  somewhat  far- 
ther than  the  fifty  miles  Avhich  the  farm- 
ers of  Orange  County  once  thought  an 
impossible  distance.  Milk  has  built  five 
branch  roads  in  Orange  County  at  a  cost 
of  four  million  dollars,  and  has  returned 
to  the  county  fifty  million  dollars.  New 
York  now  consumes  1,878,480  quarts  of 
milk  every  day,  and  every  quart  of  it 
comes  by  rail. 

Earliest  Iron  Bridge. 

The  first  iron  railroad  bridges,  three 
in  number,  were  built  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road in  1849  ;  but  they  were  all  replaced 
by  wooden  bridges,  because  one  of  them, 
over  Westcolang  Creek,  near  Mast  Hope, 
gave  way  under  a  train  on  July  31,  1849. 
When  a  freight  and  live  stock  train  of 
seventeen  cars  east  bound  on  that  date 
struck  Westcolang  Creek  bridge,  Nat 
Hatch,  the  engineer,  heard  a  loud,  crack- 
ing sound. 

He  instantly  pulled  the  throttle  open, 
with  the  result  that  the  engine  got  over 
safely;  but  the  tender  and  fifteen  cars 
went"  down,  carrying  with  them  Brake- 
man  Adam  Tice ;  George  Randall,  a 
drover,  and  J.  L.  Clapp,  his  helper.  One 
hundred  cattle  and  a  number  of  sheep 
and  hogs  were  in  the  cars.  Randall  and 
Tice  were  alive,  but  were  penned  in  so 
that  they  could  not  get  out. 

While  efforts  to  extricate  them  were 
being  made,  both  were  kicked  and 
crushed  to  death  by  a  steer  which  lay 
upon  them.  Clapp  died  soon  after  being 
taken  out. 


THE    HEADLIGHT    OF    GENIUS. 


After  this  accident  the  company  lost 
faith  in  iron  bridges.  All  bridges  on  the 
road,  including  the  famous  structure  over 
the  chasm  of  the  Genesee  River  at  Por- 
tage, were  of  wood.    This  chasm  was  two 


This  was  two  months  before  the  famous 
trip  by  Stephenson's  Rocket,  which  is 
generally  credited  with  first  honors.  The 
engineer  who  made  this  historic  trip  was 
Horatio  Allen,  who  was  born  at  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  on  May  10,  1802. 

On  January  28,  1828,  Mr.  Allen  was 
sent  to  England  to  buy  three  locomotives. 
One  arrived  in  New  York  early  in  1829. 

It  was  sent  to  Honesdale,  where  it  was 
set  up  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  also  made  the 


EVERV^MORNtNG  THERE   WOULD    BE   A    LINE    OF    MEN,  WOMEN, 
AND    CHILDREN. 


hunSre'd  and  fifty  feet  deep  and  nine 
hundred  feet  wide.  A  congress  of  engi- 
neers was  assembled  to  devise  a  span. 

A  wooden  bridge  of  fifty-feet  spans  was 
decided  upon.  It  required  two  years  of 
time  and  an  outlay  of  $175,000.  When  it 
was  opened,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1852, 
1,600,000  feet  of  lumber,  the  product  of 
three  hundred  acres  of  pine  forest,  had 
gone  into  its  structure. 

But  the  science  of  iron  bridge  build- 
ing was  making  progress ;  and  when  the 
great  wooden  bridge  burned  in  1875,  it 
was  replaced  in  forty-seven  days  with  a 
modern  iron  one. 

It  is  a  fact  pretty  generally  overlooked 
that  the  first  successful  fast  trip  ever 
made  by  a  locomotive  was  made  by  an 
American  engineer  on  an  American  road. 


first  trip  on  it.  '  Allen  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  the  first 
railroad  ever  built  which  was  designed 
from  the  outset  to  be  operated  by  loco- 
motives. He  was  afterward  president 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
engineer  of  High  Bridge,  New  York,  and 
the  inventor  of  paper  car-wheels. 

The  story  of  this  first  locomotive  trip 
ever  made  was  related  by  Mr.  Allen  in  an 
address  at  a  dinner  at  Dunkirk,  May  15, 
1851,  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Erie  : 

"  When  was  it?  Where  was  it?  And 
who  awakened  its  energies  and  directed 
its  movements?  On  August  9,  1829,  on 
the  banks  of  the  LackaAvaxen,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  railroad  connect- 
ing the  canal  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company  with  the  coal-mines, 
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and  he  who  addresses  you  was  the  only 
person  on  the  locomotive., 

"  The  circumstances  which  led  to  my 
being  alone  on  the  engine  were  these : 
The  road  had  been  built  in  summer ;  the 
structure  was  of  hemlock ;  the  rails  were 
timbers  notched  on  caps' placed  far  apart. 
The  timber  had  cracked  and  warped  from 
exposure  to  the  sun.  After  about  three 
hundred  feet  of  straight  line,  the  road 
crossed  Lackawaxen  Creek  on  a  high 
trestle  about  thirty  feet  above  the  water 
on  a  curve  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  feet  radius. 

"  The  impression  was  very  general  that 
this  iron  monster  would  break  down  the 
road,  or  that  it  would  leave  the  track  at 
the  curve  and  plunge  into  the  creek.  My 
reply  to  these  apprehensions  was  that  it 
was  too  late  to  consider  the  probability 
of  such  an  occurrence;  that  there  was  no 
other  course  but  to  have  a  trial  of  the 
strange  animal  which  had  been  brought 
there  at  great  expense,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  that  more  than  one  should  be 
involved  in  the  same  fate ;  that  I  would 
like  to  take  the  first  ride  alone,  and  the 
time  would  come  when  I  should  look 
back  to  the  incident  with  great  interest. 

"  As  I  placed  my  hand  ^on  the  throt- 
tle, I  was  undecided  whether  to  go  slow 
or  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed ;  but,  hold- 
ing that  the  road  would  prpve  safe,"^and 
preferring  that,  if  we  did  go  down,  to  go 


handsomely  and  without  any  evidences 
of  timidity,  I  started  with  considerable 
velocity,  passed  the  curve  over  the  creek 
safely,  and  was  soon  out  of  hearing  of 
the  cheers  of  the  vast  assemblage  present. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  miles  I  re- 
versed and  returned .  without  accident  to 
the  place  of  starting,  having  made  the 
first  *  locomotive  trip  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

The  first  attempt  at ,  train- wrecking 
ever  made  took  place  in  the  last  week  of 
November,  1852.  A  track- walker  on  a 
section  near  Andover,  New  York,  on  the 
Erie  Railroad,  found  an  obstruction  on 
the  track  that  had  evidently  been  placed 
there  with  the  intention  of  wrecking  the 
east-bound  express.    A  watch  was  set. 

At  9  P.M.  Friday,  November  26,  1852, 
a  few  minutes  before  the  east-bound  ex- 
press was  due,  two  men  appeared  on  the 
track  carrying  a  log  chain.  They  went 
to  a  wrecked  gravel-car,  and,  taking  from 
it  a  pair  of  wheels,  chained  them  to  a 
culvert  where  they  could  not  be  seen  until 
the  train  was  close  upon  them. 

The  two  were  seized  and  taken  to  jail 
at  Angelica,  where  they  were  found  to 
be  George  Palmer,  a  cabinet-maker,  aged 
twenty-five,  and  Sam  Allen,  a  black- 
smith, aged  twenty--one.  They  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  attempting  to  wreck  a 
train,  and  on  February  3,  1853,  were  sen- 
tenced to  serve  four  years  each  in  prison. 


THE    ENGINE'S    HYMN. 


BY     H.     J.     SMITH. 


Written  for  "The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine." 


I  LOVE  to  hear  the  whistle  blow, 
It  sort  of  lets  a  person  know 
That  all  is  well ;  that  the  engineer 
Is  watching  to  see  that  the  way  is  clear. 
There's    something    comforting    in    its 

sound, 
While     on     some     journey     you     are 

bound; 
If    you    know    its    language    you    can 

tell 
If  there's   something  wrong  or   all  is 

well. 
"  All  aboard  !  "     Toot,  toot !  the  defi- 
ant  sound, 


Is     echoed     and     echoed     for     miles 
around. 

And  ever  as  we  speed  along, 

You  catch  the  spirit  of  the  song. 

Sometimes  at  night,  when  all  is  still, 

I  can   not  close  my  eye  until 

I've  heard  the  call  of  the  night  express. 

Thundering   on   to   the   Golden   West. 

I  can.  hear  it  whistle  long  before 

It  passes  by  the  station  door. 

And    I    listen^  until    the-  sound   grows 

dim — 
And  go  to  sleep  to  the  engine's  hymn. 


GOMEBAGK'S  FRIZE  POLTROON. 

BY    CALVIN     JOHNSTON. 

Even  the  Ghost  of  His  Grandfather  Couldn't 
Swerve  Tim   Grogan   from  His   Calculations. 


JM  GROGAN,"  remarked 
the  Old  Switchman,  filling 
his  pipe  with  the  yard- 
master's  tobacco  and  ab- 
sently putting  the  pouch 
into  his  pocket.  The  yard- 
master  snapped  his  fingers  and  his  com- 
panion eagerly  returned  the  pouch. 

"  To  think  I  w'u'd  forget  such  a  thri- 
fle !  "  said  .  th?  Old  Switchman  sadly, 
"  and  when  I'd  rather  be  smokin'  soft 
coal  than  this  stuff  any  day." 

The  midnight  freight  clattered  past 
over  the  crossings,  and  two  other  mem- 


bers of  the  yard  crew  entered  the  switch- 
shanty  and  put  down  their  lanterns. 

"  What  about  Tim  Grogan?  "  demand- 
ed the  yardmaster  sternly. 

"  He  was  the  lad  for  the  higher  arith- 
metic," answered  the  Old  Switchman 
musingly ;  ^"  high  enough  to  go  in  for 
asthronomy.  Subtractin'  was  play  to 
him,  and  we  used  to  call  him  superintind- 
int  av  divih*iou — though  his  only  job  was 
herdin'  cars  with  a  lead-pencil  in  the 
yards  at  Comeback." 

Removing  the  pipe,  he  gazed  into  the 
bowl  and  lapsed  into  silence. 


"grogan  w'u'd  sit  on  the  station  platform  and  add  up  the  car  numbers  for 
the  iddication  there  was  in  it." 
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"  TItjow  in  a  little  more  coal,"  sug- 
gested one  of  the  switchmen  from  his 
perch  on  the  tool-box,  and  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  disgust  the  yardmaster 
hurled  his  pouch  at  the  Old  Switchman, 
who  all  but  emptied  it  into  his  pipe  and 
pocket. 

"  Though  'tis  little  use  I  can  make  av 
it,"  he  complained,  "  I  am  gettin'  ould 
and  wind-broken  from  overwurruk,  and 
can  hardly  get  a  draft  through  the  pipe 
— p'rhaps  the  flue  is  choked  up  a  little 
bit.  Wance  I  c'u'd  draw  like  a  suction-  ' 
■pump — " 

The  switchman  on  the  tool-box  reached 
for  a  wad  of  oily  waste  with  a  look  there 
was  no  mistaking,  and  the  ancient  nar- 
rator suddenly  took  up  his  story  as  if  the 
thread  had  remained  unbroken  from  the 
very  first  word : 

"  Whin  there  was  nothin'  else  to  do, 
Avhich  was  from  noon  till  7  a.m.,  Tim 
Grogan  w'u'd  sit  on  the  station  platform 
at  Comeback,  and  add  up  the  car  num- 
bers for  the  iddication  there  was  in  it, 
Aftherward  he  w'u'd  calculate  the  date 
'av  your  birth,  which  made  him  disliked 
by  the  women,  or  the  date  av  the  superin-> 
tindint's  death,  which  made  him  popular 
with  the  men,  for  he  proved  it  was  no 
distant  day.  Ivirything  he  did  was  the 
raysult  av  careful  calculatin', 

"  He  knew  the  exact  time  it  w'u'd  take 
the  flier  to  come  from  the  bridge  to  the 
station,  and  w'u'd  sthroll  across  the  track 
in  front  av  it  so  close  that  the  suction 
w'u'd  pull  out  hairs  from  his  head  and 
scatter  thim  like  sparks,  for  Tim's  head 
was  the  color  av  a  prairie-fire,  the  fric- 
tion av  figures  kapin'  his  skull  at  a  red 
heat. 

"  Kitty  Flannery,  who  was  the  chief 
despatcher  at  Comeback,  with  no  subor- 
dinates, despised  him  for  calculatin', 
though  Tim  had  kept  her  company  for 
three  years,  eight  hours,  and  wan  min- 
ute. The  eight  hours  bein'  the  length 
av  his  call  the  night  before  while  Tim 
was .  calculatin'  sh'u'd  he  ask  her  to 
marry  him,  and  the  wan  minute  bein'  the 
time_  it  tuk  Kitty  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. ^ 

"  Nixt  day  Tim  sat  in  the  lunch-room 
estimatin'  the  number  av  chews  it  tuk  to 
reduce  a  sinker  to  food,  whin  Kitty  came 
in.  The  two  av  thim  nodded  with  cau- 
tion, and  af  ther  a  bit  Tim  asked  : 


"  '  Have  ye  calculated  well  on  what  I 
asked  ye  last  night  ?  '  -       - 

"  '  I  have,'  answered  Kitty  with  great 
ent'usiasm ;  '  I  have  given  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  cheers  meself,  actual  count, 
for  rayplyin'  as  I  did.' 

"  '  Ye  c'u'd  give  thim  in  two  hours  and 
five  minutes,'  said  Tim ;  '  have  ye  filled 
in  the  balance  av  the  time  by  regrettin' 
me  }  ' 

"'Regret  ye?'  she  replied  with  a 
laugh  and  toss  av  her  brown  curls ;  '  ye 
cold-blooded  polthroon,  who  w'u'd  cal- 
culate on  askin'  a  lady  to  marry  ye  as  ye 
w'u'd  on^  buyin'  a  horse !  Niver  will  I 
regret  ye.' 

"  '  Raymimber,  woman,'  said  Tim, 
raisin'  his  pencil,  '  I  have  calculated  the 
day  ye  were  born;  ye  are  too  old  ivir  to 
have  that  question  raised  again.' 

"  Kitty,  for  all  her  blue  eyes  and  pink 
cheeks,  gave  him  a  look  as  black  as  a 
witch.  '  Ye  are  a  polthroon,'  she  said 
wance  more. 

"  Tim  felt  this  was  a  hard  wurrud, 
which  it  was  above  the  power  av  the 
highest  arithmetic  to  ixplain.  He  thought 
it  over  in  a  dark  humor,  feelin'  that  she 
had  raised  a  wall  betwane  thim. 

"  '  Yez  answer  last  night  was  correct,' 
he  tould  her  thin,  as  if  it  had  been  a -sum 
in  figgers;  'will  ye  let  me  join  in  the 
cheerin'  ?  '  With  this  he  raytrated  cau- 
tiously through  the  door,  comin'  back  for 
his  hat  whin  he  heard  the  station-call  in ' 
the  telygraph  office. 

"  Afther  a  while  he  went  into  the  sta- 
tion -  room  and  stood  around ;  prisintly 
the  ingineer  av  the  switch-ingine  came  in, 
too ;  and  Kitty,  who  had  pretended  not 
to  notice  who  was  there,  stopped  behint 
the  counter  av  the  telygraph  office. 

"She  smiled  at  the  ingineer,  who  came 
up  to  the  windy  and  stood  sideways,  with 
wan  eye  glarin'  at  Tim  and  the  other 
winkin'  at  Kitty,  till  the  fireman  rang  the 
bell  for  him.  Tim  took  his  place  before 
the  counter,  but  she  paid  no  attintion  till 
he  had  called  her  twice. 

"  '  I  am  not  to  blame,'  he  said;  '  Kitty, 
I  calculate  by  impoolse ;  'tis  impoolsive- 
ness  at  the  bothom  av  it.  Ye  must  take 
me  as  ye  find  me.' 

"  '  Impoolse,'  raypated  Kitty— with  an 
icy  laugh ;  '  why,  the  wreckin'  -  crane, 
which  takes  six  hours  to  make  up  its 
mind  whither  to  hold  an  ould  box  car  in 
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the  air  or  to  drop  it  and  break  it  over 
ag'in,  is  hysterical  beside  ye.' 

"  '  Ye  led  me  on,'  dayclared  Tim. 

"  '  It  has  taken  three  years  to  shake 
ye,'  said  she. 

"  '  Ye  called  me  a  hard  name,  woman.' 

"  '  Sure;  look  it  up  in  the  arithmetic; 
the  dictionary  is  black  magic  to  ye.' 

"  Tim  was  defeated  with  great  loss  av 


gan  lookin'  as  blue  as  the  caves  below 
Killarney,  where  Tim's  grandfather  used 
to  raytire  to  curse  his  landlord  in  pri- 
vacy. 

"  '  'Twas  a  bould  man,  that  ancistor,' 
said  Tim,  callin'  him  to  mind ;  '  I  calcu- 
late he  w'u'd  have  cursed  a  switch-ingi- 
neer — if  he  had  owed  him  rent.  But  he 
used  up  all  the  courage  that  had  come 


3"im  was  calculatin 

Sh'u'd  hb  ask  her 

to  marry  him." 


J.I^IOfeMAM  tfNO.- 


spirits  and  wint  away,  thinkin'.  '  She 
has  taken  up  with  that  greasy  spalpeen 
who  is  proud  av  his  dirthy  switch-ingine. 
And  me  with  a  disthant  relative  at  head- 
quarters! If  he  was  not  so  disthant,  I 
w'u'd  instrooct  him  to  fife~~  thim  wan 
afther  another.' 

"  *  Beware,  woman ;  it  is  the  pride  av 
ye  that  goes  before  a  fall,'  he  said.  But 
this  was  out  av  -ear-shot,  for  he  didn't 
want  her  to  be  warned  av  his  relative. 

"  All  that  afthernoon  he  attracted  un- 
favorable attintion  from  the  telygraph 
office,  till  at  last  the  whole  wurruld  be- 


down  in  the  family  from  the  King  av 
Balhooly ;  hot  a  spark  did  he  leave  for 
us,  bad  'cess  to  him,  or  I  w'u'd  take  that 
greasy  divvil  apart  a  limb  at  a  time.' 

"  When  he  got  through  upbraidin'  his 
ancistor  for  bein'  a  spendthrift  av  the 
family  courage,  it  was  time  fur  the 
through  flier;  and,  afther  a  calculation 
which  w'u'd  have  humbled  ashthronomy 
to  the  dust,  he  strolled  across  the  track 
with  Kitty  watchin'  him  from  the  windy. 

"  This  time  the  dr^aft  av  the  train  not 
only  plucked  his  hair  like  the  fingers  av 
a   banshee,   but  almost   dragged   out  his 
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head  by  the  roots,  and  left  him  spinnin' 
like  a  top  in  the  cinter  av  the  track  behint 
the  train.  When  he  c'u'd  walk  ag'in  with- 
out feelin'  that  he  was  on  a  turn-table, 
Tim  looked  in  at  the  telygraph  office, 
where  Kitty  lay  across  the  table  in  a 
faint. 

"  ''Ye  are  losin'  color  from  worry  in' 
over  that  answer,'  said  Tim. 

"  '  Ye  are  a  fool,'  whispered  Kitty, 
white  as  a  ghost. 

"  '  It  is  the  raysult  av  calculation,' 
rayplied  he. 

"  '  Not  so ;  it  is  the  raysult  av  nature,' 
said  Kitt}^,  and,  as  her  face  from  bein' 
very  Avhite  began  to  grow  very  black,  Tim 
went  away  quickly  to  curse  the  ancistor 
who  had  left  his  descendants  to  shiver 
with  fear. 

"  That  evenin'  the  ingineer  walked 
home  with  Kitty;  and  later,  when  T^im 
passed  the  house,  he  saw  him  makin'  a 
call,  for  Kitty  Had  placed  him  so  the 
lamp  w'u'd  throw  his  shadow  on  the 
windy-curtain. 

"  '  That  is  a  big,  strong  shadow,'  said 
Tim,  '  but  I  w'u'd  stand  up  against  it,  if 
the  owner  w'u'd  raymain  quiet.' 

"  Thin  he  went  to  Flannagan's,  the 
flagman,  whio  had  a  library  av  his  own. 

"'What  is  polthroon?'  asked  Tim. 

"  '  I  will  tell  ye,'  says  Flannagan ;  '  I 
have  "  polthroon "  at  me  tongue's  end. 
Bridget,  where  is  the  dictionary  ?  ' 

"  '  Sure,  I  traded  it  for  two  magazines 
av  fashion,'  answered  Mrs.  Flannagan, 
who  had  wore  a  polky-dot  calico,  and 
an  osthritch-feather  v/ith  an  elbow  in  it, 
for  three  years. 

"  '  Ye  are  a  peacock,  who  w'u'd  feed 
on  book-worms,'  said  Flannagan,  woild 
at  the  thought.  '  Where  is  the  other  book 
av  the  library  ?  ' 

"  '  I  used  it  for  currul-papers ;  we  have 
wurrds  enough  in  the  house  already.' 

"  '  I  will  go  to  the  beer-garden,'  said 
Flannagan  in  a  threatenin'  voice. 

"  '  It  is  an  invitation,'  said  she,  put- 
tin'  on  her  hat ;  and  so  Tim  and  Flanna- 
gan stayed  at  home  and  played  pinochle 
till  they  quarreled,  and  the  two  av  thim 
thrust  Tim  outdoors, 

"  He  went  past  Kitty's  house  again. 
The  ingineer  was  still  callin',  and  Tim 
calculated  the  width  av  his  shoulders  on 
the  curtain  before  undoublin'  his  iists  and 
walkin'  on  snftlv. 


"  But  next  mornin'  Tim  went  to  take 
the  car  numbers,  wonderin'  why  the  sun 
didn't  rise.  As  he  came  back  toward  the 
depot  through  the  yards,  it  got  so  dark 
that  the  caves  below  Killarney  w'u'd 
have  blinded  him  with  light. 

"  The  switch-ingineer  was  passin'  in 
and  out  all  day,  while  Tim  sat  on  the 
platform  calculatin'  the  number  av  times 
the  wurrud  '  polthroon  '  w'u'd  occur  in 
his  own  funeral  service,  which  he  set  for 
Friday. 

"  '  I  cannot  outlive  Friday,  wheniver 
it  comes,'  he  tould  himself,  and  he  fielt 
that  life  was  passin'  him  as  a  pay-car 
goes  by  a  tramp. 

"  Now,  it  used  to-be  a  common  rayport 
along  the  ould  P.  D.  Q.  that  in  choosin' 
the  right  av  way  from  Comeback  to  the 
foot-hills,"  Jhey'd  imployed  a  crow  in- 
stead av  a  surveyor.  You  c'u'd  stand  in 
any  spot  av  that  wan  hundred  miles  and, 
lookin'  either  way,  see  the  two  lines  av 
rails  come  together  like  the  points  av  a 
silver  spear  sharpened  at  both  inds.  Not 
a  crook,  or  even  a  waver  in  all  this  dis- 
thance,  though  there  was  a  stiff  grade 
from  Comeback  to  the  foot-hills. 

"  Tim  knew  this  as  well  as  any  wan, 
but  on  this  day  he  had  no  mind  to  give 
it  calculation  till  toward  evenin'.  While 
waitin'  for  the  flier  he  saw  Kitty  rush 
out  onto  the  platform  with  a  piece  av 
paper  flutterin'  in  her  tiny  fist. 

"  There  was  tears  av  fright  in  her  big 
blue  eyes  as  she  raised  her  hand  to  beckon 
him.  Thin,  raymemberin'  the  slight  Tim 
'  had  put  upon  her  by  takin'  '  No  '  for  an 
answer,-  and  by  not  drivin'  the  ingineer 
out  av  her  favor,  she  stopped  short  and 
waved  her  hand  down  the  yard  instid. 

"  The  next  minute  the  ingine  was  be- 
side her,  with  the  ingineer  leanin'  out  av 
the  cab-windy. 

"  '  Make  haste  for  the  life  av  ye !  '  she 
cried,  wavin'  the  paper  as  if  flaggin'  him 
with  the  "death  notice.  '  'Tis  a  freight- 
train  busted  in  the  foot-hills,  and  tin  cars 
av  coal  are  on  the  way  back  here  like  the 
bullet  out  av  a  gun !  ' 

"The  man  hung  there  as  if  frozen; 
and  thin,  with  a  white  smear  comin'  over 
his  dirty  face,  reached  for  the  lever.  But 
Tim  Grogan  had  heard  and  was  on  his 
fate. 

"  '  The  flier  !"'  h.e  yelled.    - 

"  '  Is  runnin'  fifty  minutes  late!  '  said 
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Kitty,  furgittin'  her  impoliteness  in  the 
excitement. 

"'Thin  it  is  past  the  division-point,' 
goes  on  Tim ;  '  and  none  av  the  stations 
betwane  here  and  there  have  night-oper- 
ators !  The  offices  are  empty  by  now ! 
If  those  coal-cars  should  raytrate  through 
Comeback  as  the  flier  comes  up,  'twill  be 
a  f oine  wreck !  ' 

"  He  drew  out  a  pencil  and  piece  av 
paper  so  cool  that  Kitty's  eyes  began  to 
blaze. 

"  '  Ye  have  no  heart  av  a  man  at  all,' 
she  cried.  '  Think  av  the  people  killed — ' 
She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  while 
the  ingineer  growled  at  Tim  and  reached 
out  with  his  fist. 

" '  Be  quiet,'  said  Tim,  '  I'm  calcu- 
latin'.' 

"  '  It's  crazy  he  is  with  figgers  in  the 


head,'  said  the  fireman.     '  Let's  get  into 
sidin'.' 

"'Stay  where  ye  are!'  commanded 
Tim.     '  I'm  calculatin'.' 

"  He  picked  up  the  piece  av  paper 
which  Kitty  had  dropped  and  went  on 
as  if  teachin'  a  class  in  arithmetic. 

"  '  The  passenger  will  be  here  at  7.40. 
Accordin'  to  this  wire,  the  coal-cars  were 
sixty  miles  away  at  seven  o'clock.  They 
will  come  down  the  grade  at  ninety  miles 
an  hour — I  have  figgered  it  many  a  time. 
They  will  meet  the  flier  here  in  the  yards 
at  Comeback!  It  is  an  illigcnc  time- 
card,'  he  said,  and  went  racin'  on  with 
his  figgers,  while  the  others  stood  by,  not 
knowin'  what  to  make  av  it. 

"  '  And  there  is  no  place  to  ditch  the 
coal  -  cars  excipt  Backwood  Sidin','  he 
raysumed,  '  where  they  will  be  at  7.30. 
It  is  now  7.10/'  and  lie 
looked  at  his  watch. 
'  There  raymains  twenty 
minutes  to  throw  the 
switch  at  Backwood-  Si- 
din'.' 

"The  o  t  h  e  ■;  three 
looked  at  each  other 
wit'   startin'   eyes,   while 
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Tim  kept  his  eye  on  the  watch,  whose  tick- 
in'  began  to  sound  as  loud  as  the  clang  av 
a  jfire-gong. 

"  '  Nineteen  and  a  half,'  said  Tim. 
*  Nineteen  !    Are  ye  still  here?  ' 

"  The  fireman  got  out  av  the  cab.  '  Fif- 


"  '  Now,  this  is  like  ridin'  out  a  cyclone 
on  a  spring-bed,'  says  Tim  to  himsilf,  as, 
with  the  throttle  wide  open,  his  toydngine 
began  playin'  leap-frog  out  av  the  yards. 
It  is  a  hurdle  racer  yez  are,  ye  scrap-iron 
Nancy  Hanks.' 

"  He  threw  coal  into  the  fire-box,  while 
bein'  tossed  about  like  dice  in  a  box,  and 
thin  they  sthruck  the  straight  track  in  a 
whirlpool  av  black  smoke  and  cinders  as 
big  as  a  bonfire.  Aven  thin  she  lurched  so 
that  the  rails  purred  in  a  blood-curdlin', 


YE    HAVE    SAVED   THIM    ALL  !  "    SHE    CRIED,     "  AND,    BEST    AV    ALL,    YE    HAVE 
SAVED    YOURSELF ! " 


teen  miles  in  about  that  many  minutes  wit' 
this  ould  tea-kittle !  And  thin  throw  the 
switch  at  Backwood  !  '  He  burst  out  in 
a  great  trernblin'  yell,  and  sat  down  on 
the  cinders. 

"  '  They  may  be  comin'  wan  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  an  hour,'  said  the  ingi- 
neer,  with  that  white  smear  showin'  more 
and  more  through  the  dirt. 

"  '  Yez  are  no  calculators,'  said  Tim  in 
disgust.  He  just  waved  his  hand.  The 
ingineer  stepped  out  and  stood  stoopid, 
wit'out  wurrud  or  sign.  '  I  will  show  ye 
what  is  arithmetic,'  Tim  told  thim  all, 
and  thin  ran  away  with  the  ingine. 


steely  way.  The  purr  rose  to  wan  long 
infernal  scrame,  and  the  little  ingine — 
pantin',  clawin',  spittin'  like  a  wildcat — 
seemed  tearin'  the  whole  road  -  bed  to 
scraps  as  she  whizzed  along. 

"  '  Elevin  minutes,'  said  Tim,  calcu- 
latin'.  '  But  where  are  we?  I  can  no 
more  count  the  mile-posts  than  pickits  on 
a  fince ;  besides,  the  dark  is  on  me.' 

"  And  night  it  was  by  that  time,  as  it 
comes  on  the  pra'ries,  .wit'out  a  light  in 
the  earth  or  sky,  and  him  with  no  head- 
light hurtlin'  on  into  the  solid  blackness 
av  it.  The  red  rays  burstin'  through  the 
fire-box  door  turned  his  hair  and. face  the 
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color  av  blood ;  his  hands  seemed  drippin' 
with  it  as  he  held  up  his  watch. 

"  '  Four  minutes  more,'  he  said,  l6okin' 
at  the  speed-recorder.  '  I  will  have  wan 
minute  to  throw  the  switch.' 

"  He  leaned  far  out  the  windy  to  catch 
a  landmark  with  his  eye. 

"  '  Wurroo  !  '  he  yelled  suddenly  with 
the  ixcitement  av  the  occasion.  '  Why 
didn't  the  ould  divvil  curse  the  landlord 
to  his  face,  insthead  av  in  the  caves  av 
Killarney?  If  he  were  only  here  to  curse 
the  coal-cars !  ' 

"  The  coal-cars  !  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  thought  av  thim. 

"  '  Still,  it  takes  more  courage  to  curse 
a  landlord,  even  behint  his  back,  for  here 
I  am  proticted  by  calculation,'  said  Tim. 

"  '  And  is  your  calculation  thrue  to  the 
minute  ?  '  asked .  the  spirit  av  his  grand- 
father, gettin'  into  the  cab  with  him. 

"  Tim  fell  back  out  av  the  windy,  and 
his  hair  stuck  straight  out  av  its  own  will. 

"  '  It  can't  be  wrong,'  he  gasped;  '  I 
have  me  own  time-card.'  And  thin  he 
remembered  too 'late  that  no  train  ixcipt 
the  wrecker  iver  ran  on  time  on  the  P.  D. 
Q.  He  shut  off  the  steam  with  his  face  a 
smear  av  white  in  the  bloody  light. 

"  '  From  now  I  will' curse  insthead  av 
calculate,'  says  Tim.  '  A  man  has  no  right 
to  know  more  than  his  ancistors.' 

"  The  runaways  are  comin',  as  wan  me- 
teor to  mate  another,  till  the  second  whin 
they  crash  and  shplinter  the  earth  and  sky 
like  glass.  There  was  a  sharp  crackle 
under  the  wheels  as  the  ingine  slowed 
down,  and  Tim  clamped  the  brakes  on 
her  so  sudden  that  she  bucked  as  if  start- 
in'  to  turn  a  cropper  off  the  right-av-way. 

"  Tim  trimbled  as  he  backed  her  up 
thirty  yards.  '  Curse  away  now,  ye  ould 
divvil,'  he  said.  '  Ye  have  left  me  no 
courage,  aven  for  calculation.' 

"  He  jumped  out  and  staggered  toward 
the  switch  stand ;  he  fell  down  and 
crawled;  he  fumbled  with  the  lock.  A 
roar  burst  out  av  the  dark  like  the  salute 
av  a  battery  in  his  left  ear ;  his  head 
rocked  before  it ;  he  dropped  the  key. 

"  '  Polthroon,  polthroon  !  '  he  kept 
thinkin',  as  he  pushed  himsilf  away  to  be 
clear  av  the  ruin,  whin  the  wild  cars 
would  'wade.  through  the  switch-ingine. 
'  I  raymimber,'  he  yelled.  He  shook  his 
fist  into  the  face  av  the  night.  '  I  heard 
it  wance  before.  It  means  a  coward !  ' 
2  R  R 


"  He  groped  for  the  key  with  his  trem- 
blin'  hands  and  picked  it  up.  '  And  it  is 
thrue.  I  am  sthruck  with  panic,'  he  stut- 
tered in  a  chill  av  horror.  But  it  is  a 
liar  I  will  prove  the  woman,  who  has  no 
business  to  calculate  a  man's  character.' 

"He  pulled  on  the  lever,  kneelin'  down. 
Somethin'  passed  by  in  front  av  him,  start- 
in'  an  avalanche  av  air,  which  pinned  him 
to  the  ground  like  a  wave  av  solid  rock. 

"  Only  for  an  insthant,  howiver,  and 
thin  he  stharted  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
made  by  the  runaway  cars,  which  were 
now  ingaged  in  throwin'  coal  from  a  pile 
av  wreckage  at  the  ind  av  the  sidin'. 

"  In  thirty  minutes  Tim  knew  enough 
to  hop  on  wan  foot,  which  he  did,  back  to 
the  switch ;  and,  closin'  it,  he  climbed  into 
the  ingine.  His  grandfather's  ghost  got 
in  alongside. 

"  '  Unload  !  '  commandid  Timothy. 
'  We  are  not  in  it  with  a  calculator.' 
That  was  the  last  -he  saw  av  him'. 

"  The  flier  was  in  the  yards  whin  he 
got  back  to  Comeback,  and  hoondreds  av 
people  mobbed  him  in  gratitude.  But 
Kitty,  breakin'  through  the  crowd,  hung 
about  his  neck. 

"  '  Ye  have  saved  thim  all !  '  she  cried, 
'  and,  best  av  all,  ye  have  saved  yourself !  ' 

"  '  It  was — '  said  Tim,  but  the  mem- 
ory began  to  gain  on  him,  and  the  wurrud 
sthuck  in  his  throat. 

"  '  Calculation,'  laughed  Kitty,  her 
eyes  brimmin'  with  tears;  'but  I'll  take 
ye  as  I  find  ye.' 

"  '  Woman!  Niver  spake  that  wurrud 
to  me  ag'in,'  said  Tim,  steadyin'  his  voice. 
'  I  felt  death  blow  into  my  face.  My 
brain  froze  stiff,  and  thin  he  lured  me 
af ther  him  a  jquarther  av  a  mile  down  the 
sidin',  turnin'  handsprings.  Do  yez  think 
I  am  a  fool  to  calculate  so  far?  But 
"  Polthroon  "  is  a  different  mather — ' 

"  Kitty  raised  her  head  from  his  shoul- 
der, while  Tim  and  the  ingineer,  who  had 
come  up,  gave  wan  look  at  each  other. 

"  '  Maybe  she  was  right,'  said  the  in- 
gineer. '  But  I  have  a  duty  to  the  company, 
and  will  take  no  chances  against  him.' 

"  '  Is  that  all  ?  '  asked  the  yardmaster. 

'"It  is  enough,'  replied  the  Old  Switch- 
man, '  only  I  will  add  that  the  relative  in 
his  distance  heard  av  Tim's  calculation, 
and  took  him  into  the  transportation  day- 
partmint  as  the  only  author  av  a  time-card 
whose  train  was  ivir  on  time.'  " 


The    Inside   of    the   Freight 
Department. 


BY    T.     S.    DAYTON. 


WHEN  a  boy  gets  a  watch  he  ahvays  wants  to  examine  the  works.  When 
he  gets  older  he  doesn't  care,  but  he  still  carries  with  him  the  passion 
for  looking  at  the  inside  of  things  to  find  out  how  they  work.  This 
curiosity  is  the  secret  of  achievement.  This  article  is  for  the  young  men  who 
have  that  wide-awake  curiosity.  If  you  read  it  you  will  not  find  your  curiosity 
satisfied,  but  only  more  excited.  Then  you  will  get  in  and  do  something.  That 
is  what  we  want. 

How  a  Great  Railroad  Organizes  Its  Chief  Revenue-Producing  Traffic ; 

a  Glimpse  of  the  Big  and  Little  Men  Who  Do  the 

Work,  and  How  They  Do  It. 


.HE  traffic-manager  of  a  rail- 
way is  usually  one  of  the 
highest  salaried,  men  on  the 
official  list.  His  post  is 
close — if  not  next — in  real 
importance  to  that  of  the 
president,  even  if  a  few  vice-presidents 
may  outrank  him.  On  many  of  the  large 
systems,  however,  the  traffic-manager  is 
one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

Although  he  has  charge  of  passenger 
traffic  as  well  as  freight,  it  is  with  freight 
affairs  that  he  is  most  especially  con- 
cerned, even  though  he  has  as  his  chief 
lieutenant  a  highly  qualified  general 
freight-agent.     The   freight   earnings  of 


a  railroad  are  about  three  times  as  much 
as  the  passenger  earnings,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  road's  total  receipts. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  salary  of 
a  good  traffic-manager  was  ten  thousand 
.  dollars  a  year,  and  of  a  general  freight- 
agent  a  little  over  half  that  sum.  Exact 
wage  statistics  of  this  sort  are  hard  to  get 
at,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to-day  there 
are  several  traffic-managers  who  are  draw- 
ing more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
annually,  and  a  fair  number  of  general 
freight-agents  who  get  ten  thousand  and 
over. 

What  must  a  man  know  in  order  to 
fill  either  of  these  high  places  with  credit 
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to  himself  and  with  profit  to  his  com- 
pany? Let  us  first  take  up  the  traffic- 
manager's  qualifications  and  duties,  and 
then  work  down  through  the  list  of  his 
subordinates,  on  whom  he  depends — those 
who  head  his  various  sub-departments — 
clear  through  to  the  station-agent  out  on 
the  firing-line,  for  among  these  or  their 
employees  are  the  traffic  -  managers  and 
general  freight-agents  of  to-morrow. 

The  Busiest  Man. 

One  of  the  traffic-manager's  principal 
duties  is  rate-making — a  task  that,  owing 
to  the  ever-changing  adjustments  of  trade, 
is  never  finished.  These  rates  cover  prin- 
cipally the  transportation  of  goods.  Up- 
on his  skill  in  fixing  them  so  as  to  leave 
a  reasonable  profit  for  the  road  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  business  depends 
to  a  great  extent  the  prosperity  of  his 
company. 

Every  civilized  human  being  has  an 
influence  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
freight  business.  The  adjustments  of 
trade  to-day  may  be  obsolete  to-morrow. 
That  is  why  the  traffic-manager's  task  of 
rate-making  is  never  finished. 

Even  the  president  himself  does  not 
ieep  as  minute  watch  of  the  company's 
total  receipts  and  expenditures  as  does  the 
traffic-manager,  Avho  also  scrutinizes  con- 
tinually the  total  volume  of  traffic — how 
it  is  made  up,  how  it  fluctuates  and  what 
its  ever-changing  and  peculiar  needs  are. 

He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  head 
of  the  operating  department  in  regard 
to  the  number  and  time  of  trains.  He 
conducts  the  difficult  negotiations  with 
the  traffic-managers  of  other  roads  rela- 
tive to  through  rates,  what  percentage  of 
the  revenue  each  road  shall  receive,  and 
all  other  questions  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  traffic.  He  must  know  the 
conditions  of  every  business  and  of  all 
markets,  and  must  work  continually  to 
increase  the  traffic  of  his  poad. 

Traffic-Manager's  Right  Arm. 

To  do  all  this,  the  traffic-manager  must 
be  a  man  of  mature  judgment,  he  must 
have  clearness  of  perception,  firmness, 
consistency  of  purpose,  practical  experi- 
ence and  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
resources  of  the  company.     If  he  is  in- 


competent no  one  can  lose  so  much  money 
for  a  railroad  in  so  little  time. 

It  is  the  traffic-manager's  first  lieuten- 
ant, the  general  freight-agent — his  un- 
derstudy, in  fact — on  whom  his  success 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  cases 
of  necessity,  this  official  temporarily  as- 
sumes all  the  duties  of  the  traffic-man- 
ager in  making  rates  and  directing  the 
flow  of  traffic.  , 

The  general  freight-agent's  first  duty, 
however,  personally  and  through  his 
subordinates,  is  to  get  business  for  the 
road  and  keep  his  competitors  from  ta- 
king it  away.  It  has  to  be  hunted  out 
and  solicited  precisely  as  other  goods 
are  sold.  The  competing  sellers  of 
freight  transportation,  however,  have  a 
little  more  handicap  than  the  sellers  of 
merchandise,  for  their  prices  are  all  the 
same,  and  they  have  to  depend  on  per- 
sonality and  service  to  get  the  business. 

A  Man  of  Leisure.  > 

In  brief,  the  principal  routine  duties 
of  the  general  freight-agent,  outside  of 
getting  business,  are  as  follows.  He  issues 
regulations  governing  the  transportation 
of  freight  and  the  disposition  of  perish- 
able property  and  high-class  freight. 
He  has  to  keep  an  eye  out  to  see  that  there 
is  no  laxity  in  the  weighing  and  inspec- 
tion of  freight  in  transit  over  his  line ;  that 
the  cars  are  not  overloaded  so  as  to  go 
limping  to  the  repair-shop  in  unusual 
numbers. 

He  prescribes  what  classes  of  freight 
shall  and  shall  not  be  loaded  together, 
how  it  shall  be  placed  in  or  upon  cars, 
how  it  shall  be  handled  while  in  transit 
and  when  it  arrives  at  destination,  and 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  claims,  for 
delay,  overcharge,  loss  and  damage.  Fi- 
nally he  has  to  see  that  measures  are  rig- 
idly enforced  to  insure  "getting  the  freight 
to  its  destination  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  after  the  railroad  receives  it  from  the 
shipper. 

Issuing  regulations  and  seeing  that 
they  are  enforced  are  parts  of  the  gen- 
eral freight-agent's  work  that  the  pub- 
lic sees  little  of.  To  the  many  people 
who  call  on  him  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
he  seems  to  be  a  man  of  abundant  leis- 
ure in  which  to  discuss  affairs. 

The    general    freight-agent    climbs    up 
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to  his  place  through  a  long  list  of  sub- 
ordinate offices.  He  knows  about  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  freight — perhaps,  be- 
cause he  long  has  handled  it  at  some  sta- 
tion. He  is  familiar  through  long  ex- 
perience with  every  fine  point  of  the 
freight  classification. 

He  understands  thoroughly  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  that  is  tributary 
to  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
through  which  his  road  passes.  The  strife 
for  business  at  junction  or  other  com- 
petitive points  makes  it  imperative  that 
he  shall  knoAV  what  his  rivals  are  doing, 
so  that  none  of  them  shall  catch  him 
napping. 

Men  Who  Get  die  Freight. 

Connected  with  the  general  freight  of- 
fice, when  it  is  located  in  a  large  city, 
are  a  number  of  freight  solicitors  who 
report  either  directly  to  that  office  or  to 
the  heads  of  the  branch  offices  which  are 
located  at  various  strategic  points 
throughout  the  town.  These  men  are  like 
the  city  salesmen  of  a  large  mercantile 
house.  Wherever  there  is  a  possibility 
of  getting  business  they  go  after  it. 

If  the  newspapers  mention  the  letting 
of  a  big  contract  which  will  involve  the 
transportation  of  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terial, they  are  at  the  contractor's  office 
in  the  morning  awaiting  his  arrival  so 
as  to  present  the  advantages  of  haying 
the  business  transported  over  their  line. 

They  have  a  wide  acquaintance,  and 
their  work  brings  them  in  touch  with 
every  class  of  industry  and  with  all  sorts 
of  people.  As  all  the  competing  railroads 
are  practically  on  an  even  basis  as  far  as 
rates  are  concerned,  the  successful  solic- 
itor must  be  a  man  of  pleasing  per- 
sonality. 

He  must  know  how  to  interpret  the 
freight  classification  correctly  and  must 
also  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  rates 
which  it  governs,  but  also  with  a  vast 
number  of  commodity  and  special  rates. 
Like  the  commercial  salesman  he  must 
have  a  thorough- knowledge  of  the  goods 
he  is  selling,  and  must  make  no  mistakes 
when  quoting  prices. 

The  salaries  of  these  freight  solicitors 
vary  according  to  their  experience,  ac- 
quaintance, and  efficiency.  A  beginner 
would  not  receive  over  $40  a  month.     He 


would  be  sent  out  at  first  to  answer  re- 
quests for  rates  on  specific  classes  of  ship- 
ments, with  th)e  information  carefully 
prepared  in  advance,  and  with  instruc- 
tions to  refer  any  new  inquiry  to  the  of- 
fice for  further  instructions. 

By  the  time  he  had  learned  his  job 
thoroughly  and  was  able  to  be  trusted 
to  "  run  alone,"  his  salary  would  be 
double  that.  If  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
crack  business  getters  in  his  department, 
he  could  doubtless  command  $125  a 
month. 

There  are  cases  where  freight  solicitors 
are  paid  as  high  as  $175  a  month,  but 
they  are  men  of  exceptional  talents  in 
that  line,  and  they  generally  become  divi- 
sion freight-agents  when  they  are  able 
to  command  that  salary. 

A  boy  or  a  young  man  who  wishes  to 
enter  this  branch  of  the  freight  depart- 
ment— and  by  many  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  which  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  will  be  of  great 
service  in  securing  future  advancement — 
should  make  his  application  to  the  divi- 
sion freight-agent  in  the  district  in  which 
he  is  located.  The  general  freight- agent, 
except  on  very  large  systems  where  the 
departments  are  minutely  subdivided,  has 
the  hiring  of  the  freight  solicitors  who 
cover  the  city  or  section  of  the  country 
in  which  the  general  offices  are  located. 
These  men- report  direct  to  his  office.  Ap- 
plication for  this  employment  should  be 
made  by  letter  or  in  person  to  that  official. 

The  Inside  Force. 

But  the  soliciting  end  of  a  freight  de- 
partment, while  extremely  important,  is 
no  more  so  than  the  great  office  forces — 
the  men  who  by  letter  and  by  record-book 
carry  on  the  work  that  the  solicitors  have 
begun.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  detail  to 
secure  the  business.  Once  obtained  it 
must  be  looked  after  most  carefully,  and 
for  this  the  railroad  needs  not  only  a  large 
but  an  able  and  energetic  clerical  force. 

Each  freight  department  of  a  large 
railroad,  though  individual  lines  differ  in 
their  planning,  is  divided,  as  regards  4ts 
inside  workings,  into  approximately  these 
sub-departments:  The  Freight  Tariff 
Bureau  or  Rate  Department,  the  Freight 
Claim  Department,  the  Tracing  Depart- 
ment,  and   the   Overcharge   Department. 
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Closely  allied  with  these,  though  not  a 
part  of  the  Freight  Department  itself  is 
the  car  accountant's  office — a  part  of  the 
Accounting  Department — which  keeps 
track  of  where  the  cars  are. 

How  large  these  sub-departments  are,^ 
may  be  realized  from  the  records  of  one 
■of  the  large  Eastern  railroads  that  has  in 
its  main  office  twenty-five  clerks  in  its 
Overcharge  Department  alone,  forty 
clerks  in  its  Rate  Department,  sixty  to 
seventy-five  clerks  in  its  Freight  Claim 
Department,  and  fifteen  in  its  Tracing 
Department — about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  all. 

Makers  of  Rates. 

The  titles  of  these  departments  are 
largely  self-explanatory.  Each  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  highly  qualified  executive 
clerk,  and  the  Claim  Department  is  gen- 
erally so  important- that  its  head  has  his 
name  in  the  list  of  officials  under  the  title 
of  freight  claim-agent. 

The  Freight  Tariff  or  Rate  Bureau 
has  in  direct  charge  the  makii%g  up  of  all 
the  freight  rates— those  based  on- the  clas- 
sification, commodity  rates,  special  rates, 
local  and  through  rates.  In  the  matter 
of  through  rates,  however,  they  furnish 
only  the  data  whiclT  is  necessary  for  the 
heads  of  the  Traffic  Department  to  de- 
termine the  basis  on  which  they  shall  ad- 
just the  through  charges  and  the  propor- 
tions thereof  with  the  connecting  lines 
who  participate  in  hauling  the  merchan- 
dise. 

Whenever  changes  in  through  rates  oc- 
cur— and  .  that  is  always  happening  in 
some  part  of  the  country^-the  Rate  De- 
partment sees  that  its  tariffs  are  adjusted 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions.  The  schedules  of  freight 
rates  thaf  continually  come  from  this  of- 
fice are  passed  upon  by  the  general 
freight-agent  and  by  the  traffic-manager 
before  they  are  issued  for  use. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  a  chief 
clerk,  who  is  generally  a  member  of  the 
freight  tariff  committees  throughout  the 
country,  and  has  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  them  personally  and  by  correspond- 
ence. Rate  making  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment of  a  railroad  is  a  science  by  itself 
that  takes  the  ablest  man  a  number  of 
years  to  be  classed  as  an  expert. 


It  is  a  common  saying  that  no  one 
ever  learns  it  thoroughly.  The  experts, 
however,  are  among  the  best-paid  "men 
in  the  clerical  force  of  the  Traffic  De- 
partment. It  is  rare  for  them,  however, 
to  rise  to  the  higher  executive  positions. 

The  Freight  Tariff  Bureau's  head,  on 
an  important  line,  will  receive  on  the  av- 
erage $200  a  month  salary.  His  chief 
assistants  will  draw  from  $100  to  $150  a 
month.  Those  who  do  the  routine  work 
will  get  the  usual  scale  of  clerical  labor, 
according  to  their  knowledge  and  effi- 
ciency, from  $40  to  $75  or  a  little  over. 

If  mistakes  and  accidents  never  hap- 
pened, the  Freight  Claim  Department 
would  not  exist.  But  where  there  are 
millions  of  individual  shipments  each  year 
— as  there  are  on  each  of  the  great  rail- 
way systems — there  must  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  errors,  out  of  which  claims 
arise.  The  classes  of  freight  claims  are: 
loss,  damage,  and  overcharge. 

The  nurnber  and  amount  of  claims  are 
very  great  on  even  the  best  organized 
line.  Each  one  has  to  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated, which  takes  endless  time  and 
patience. 

Shippers  put  in  claims  hastily  in  many 
cases.  The  consignee  of  a  few  pieces 
of  household  goods,  for  instance,  does  not 
receive  them  as  promptly  as  he  thinks  he 
should.  He  concludes  that  they  are  lost 
and  writes  the  railroad  company  that 
such  is  the  case,  usually  claiming  a  value 
on  the  goods  that  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
they   are   worth. 

Most  Interesting  Department. 

The  Claim  Department  puts  a  number 
on  his  letter  and  replies  asking  for  the 
original  bill  of  lading  so  they  can  make 
investigation.  Meantime  the  goods  have 
arrived,  and  nothing  more  is  heard 
about  it. 

Nevertheless,  on  many  roads  this  is 
numbered  and  listed  as  a  claim.  This 
partly  explains  wtiy  the  number  of  claims 
per  year  on  a  large  system  will  often  pass 
the  hundred-thousand  mark. 

At  best  the  adjustment  of  claims  is 
one  of  the  most  vexatious  branches  of 
the  service.  It  is  to  the  road's  interest 
to  make  prompt  and  full  settlement  of 
every  just  claim.  But  every  claim  must 
he  examined  carefully  before  it  is  passed. 
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In  a  case  such  as  that  of  the  house- 
hold goods,  if  they  had  been  really  lost, 
or  were  received  in  a  damaged  condition, 
the  railroad  company  would  have  to  fol- 
low up  the  matter  step  by  step,  ^nd  ascer- 
tain every  particular  as  to  where  they 
were  lost  and  why  or  how  much  they 
were  damaged.  This  investigation  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  the  road  from 
being  imposed  upon,  and  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  mishap, 
for  upon  that  may  hinge  something  im- 
portant concerning  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

Making  of  Mail. 

If  the  claim  is  for  local  traffic,  its 
adjustment  is  comparatively  simple,  but 
if  several  other  roads  have  handled  the 
merchandise  before  it  was  lost  or  de- 
livered in  a  damaged  condition  to  the 
consignee,  it  becomes  a  complex  matter 
to  iix  the  blame,  and  the  result  is  seem- 
ingly endless  correspondence  caused  by 
the  making  of  innumerable  inquiries. 
Occasionally  a  single  claim-file  will  con- 
tain no  less  than  two  thousand  separate 
letters  and  documents  before  it  is  finally 
settled. 

Paid  or  rejected  it  must  be,  however, 
as  quickly  as  the  methodical  investiga- 
tion is  finished,  and  the  efforts  of  most 
railroads  are  in  the  direction  of  investi- 
gating claims  to  their  conclusion  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  Otherwise  their  busi- 
ness is  likely  to  suffer. 

In  the  Freight  Claim  Department, 
where  the  Overcharge  Department  is  a 
distinct  organization,  the  chief's  job  is 
worth  from  $200  to  $250  as  a  general 
thing.  His  assistant  will  draw  from  $150 
to  $200.  There  will  be  a  few  employees 
at  $100,  but  the  most  of  them  will  get 
from  $40  up  for  ^the  clerical  work. 

The  Simple  Side  of  It. 

Overcharge  claims  are  more  easily  ad- 
justed than  those  for  loss  and  damage. 
They  outnumber  the  loss  and  damage 
claims  many  times. 

These  overcharge  claims  arise  in  this 
way.  There  is  an  enormous  number  of 
rates  that  an  agent,  even  at  the  smallest 
station,  has  to  try  to  master. 

If  he  charges  too  low  a  rate  on  the 
way-bill  it  is  the  custom  of  some  roads 


to  recharge  the  difference  between  that 
and  the  right  rate  back  on  the  unfortunate 
agent.  If  he  is  not  able  to  collect  this 
undercharge  from  the  shipper  or  con- 
signee he  has  to  pay  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  this,  the 
agent  takes  the  safe  side  and  charges  the 
highest  rate  that  he  thinks  the  traffic  will 
bear,  and  an  overcharge  results.  If  the 
receiving  agent  does  not  detect  it — and 
he  has  so  much  to  do  that  he  generally 
does  not — the  error  is  caught,  usually, 
when  the  copy  of  the  way-bill  is  revised 
in  the  general  office. 

Frequently  the  consignee  receives  no- 
tice that  there  is  money  due  him  on  ac- 
count of  an  overcharge  in  rate  before 
he  knows  it  himself.  Large  customers  of 
the  railways,  however,  usually  keep  a 
rate  clerk  of  their  own  and  send  in  their 
claims  as  quickly  as  the  errors  are  found. 

The  Overcharge  Department's  scale  of 
salaries  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the  Freight 
Claim  Department's  because  it  handles  al- 
most solely  questions  of  fact  and  not 
those  involving  long  investigation,  nice- 
ties of  judgment,  or  discretion.  The  chief 
of  this  division  receives  about  $150  a 
month  and  has  a  number  of  expert  rate 
clerks  who  draw  from  $75  to  $100  a 
month  each.  The  lesser  salaries  run 
about  the  same  as  those  in  the  claim  office. 

Sherlock  Holmes  Bureau. 

When  a  shipper  thinks  his  goods  are 
slow  in  reaching  destination  he  writes 
or  calls  up  the  Freight  Department  on  the 
telephone  and  asks  them  to  start  a  tracer 
after  them.  The  Tracing  Department 
forthwith  proceeds  to  do  so  by  first  as- 
certaining the  number  of  the  car  in  which 
the  shipment  was  made  and  other  details, 
and  then  writing  or  wiring  each  division 
point  between  point  of  origin  and  des- 
tination. The  car  numbers  are  checked 
at  each  point  and  the  receiving  agent  is 
also  communicated  with. 

If,  in  the  case  of  less  than  car-load 
shipments,  the  car  in  which  the  goods 
were  shipped  reaches  the.  destination  of 
the  merchandise  being  traced  minus  the 
goods,  several  things  may  have  happened 
to  account  for  the  loss.  The  goods  may 
have  been  stolen — which  is  rare — or  they 
may    have    been    hastily    unloaded    with 
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other  goods  bearing  marks  that  resembled 
theirs  in  the  lantern  light.  Again,  they 
may  have  been  overlooked  and  carried 
far  beyond  their  destination,  thus  becom- 
ing astray  freight. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Tracing  De- 
partment to  find  out  what  became  of  the 
goods,  if  possible.  If  it  cannot,  and  the 
goods  have  disappeared,  then  its  file  be- 
comes the  basis  of  settlement  in  the 
Freight  Claim  Department  in  the  regular 
order  of  things. 

Frequently,  where  one  or  more  car- 
loads of  perishable  or  much  needed 
freight  is  being  hurried  through,  the  ship- 
per requests  the  railway  to  "trace  by  wire," 
The  Tracing  Department  thereupon  re- 
ceives reports  from  all  the  division  points 
of  the  passage  of  the  car  or  cars,  and 
keep's  the''  consignee  and  consignor  ad- 
vised of  their  progress,  if  it  is  so  desired. 
This  obviates  the  cars  being  delayed  in 
transit  except  by  extraordinary  causes. 

The  Tracing  Department's  chief  execu- 
tive is  on  about  the  same  salary  basis 
as  the  head  of  the  Overcharge  Depart- 
ment. Aside  from  his  principal  assist- 
ant, however,  the  average  of  salaries  in 
this  department  is  between  $40  and  $50 
a  month.  The  principal  qualification  is 
care  and  exactness  in  keeping  the  multi- 
tude of  records  straight. 

The  Man  of  Figures. 

The  car  accountant's  office  is  the 
one  upon  which  the  Freight  Department 
depends  for  essential  information  regard- 
ing the  movement  of  its  merchandise  and 
the  location  of  the  supply  of  empty  cars. 
The  car  'accountant  is  advised  daily  by 
agents  and  conductors  of-  the  location 
and  use  of  each  car  on  the  line,  whether 
it  is  loaded  or  empty,  in  good  or  bad 
order. 

His  work  is  one  of  immense  routine 
and  requires  the  utmost  ex3,ctitude  on 
the  part  of  every  member  of  his  large 
staff  of  clerks.  Without  the  car  ac- 
countant's aid  the  Freight  Department, 
especially,   would  be  almost  helpless. 

The  car  accountant  is  paid  $200  to 
$250  a  month,  and  even  more  on  a  big 
system.  His  principal  aides  get  prob- 
ably $1-75  and  $150  a  month. . 

The  bulk  of  the  work  is  purely  clerical, 
the  entering  up  in  great  books  of  endless 


car  numbers,  the  going  over  of  thousands 
of  reports  each  day.  It  is  the  kind  of 
drudgery  that  work  of  that  sort  cannot 
escape  being,  and  there  are  more  salaries 
of  $40  and  $50  a  month  paid  in  this  de- 
partment than  those  over  $65. 

Away  from  the  general  office  of  the 
railway,  in  almost  every  large  city,  on  its 
own  line,  and  in  practically  every  city 
in -the  United  States  from  which  it  may 
hope  to  draw  freight  traffic  for  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  through  haul, 
are  its  district  or  division  freight-agents. 
Each  of  these  keeps  informed  of  the 
traffic  conditions  at  each  point  in  his 
territory. 

The  Feelers  of  the  Service. 

He  has  to  know  the  producers  and 
merchants  of  each  town  in  his  district, 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  merchandise 
shipped  and  received  by  them.  He  watches 
the  fluctuations  in  shipments  to  see  wheth- 
er a  decrease  in  their  amount  is  caused 
by  decreased  demand,  ill-adjusted  rates, 
inadequate  facilities  for  reaching  mar- 
kets, or  whether  they  are  being  diverted 
over  competing  lines.  ' 

The  division  freight-agent  located  on 
the  line'  of  his  own  road  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  station-agents  on  his  divi- 
sion. He  advises  the  general  freight- 
agent  of  traffic  situation  in  his  particular 
district,  and  of  any  need  for  rate  adjust- 
ments to  meet  changing  conditions. 

These  district  or  division  agents,  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  they  are  situated,  have  a 
clerical  staff  and  force  of  solicitors  to 
drum  up  business  for  the  road.  They 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  Freight 
Department  and  their  ranks  are  most 
frequently  recruited  from  the  most  able 
of  the  freight  solicitors,  or  from  the  large 
number  of  station-agents  on  the  line. 

A  position  of  this  sort  pays  from  $175 
a  month  up,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  territory  that  has  to  be  looked 
after. 

The  boy  or  man  who  wishes  to  secure 
a  place  in  any  of  these  divisions  of  the 
General  Freight  Department  should  or- 
dinarily apply  to  the  head  of  the  division, 
either  personally  or  by  letter,^  in  either 
case  stating  his  qualifications  and  refer- 
ences as  briefly  as  possible. 
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If  he  is  a  stenographer,  the  chances 
for  quick  employment  and  more  rapid 
advancement  are  much  increased.  For 
the  applicant  who  is  inexperienced  there 
is  nothing  to  do  except  to  begin  among 
the  bottom  rounds  of  the  ladder,  to  master 
his  owTi  duties  first  and  then  to  learn 
all  he  can  of  what  the  work  is  that  is 
going  on  about  him. 

The  Open  Door. 

A  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  desirable  timber  in 
tliese  minor  places,  for  if  he  has  the  right 
stuff  in  him  he  learns  quickly  and  is 
ready  for  promotion  when  it  offers.  The 
rule  in  all  railroads  is  to  fill  vacancies 
by  promotion  from  positions  next  in  line 
— providing,  of  course,  the  man  next  be- 
low is  competent. 

The  aspirant  for  a  place  in  the  general 
freight  office  itself  should  address  him- 
self to  the  head,  of  that  department.  The 
run  of  salaries  there,  for  ordinary  labor, 
is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  subor- 
dinate divisions.  The  general  freight- 
agent's  chief  clerk  will  receive  $125  to 
$150  a  month. 

There  are,  of  course,  one  or  more  as- 
sistant general  freight-agents  whose  sal- 
aries run  from  $250  a  month  up,  but 
these  high  positions,  naturally,  are  filled 
by  men  of  long  years  of  service  and  wide 
experience. 

If  an  application  is  made  personally, 
the  applicant  will  doubtless  be  asked  to 
write  a  letter  detailing  his  qualifications, 
so  that  it  may  be  placed  on  file.  It  is 
often  the  belief  that  this  request  is  but 
a  convenient  excuse  for  getting  rid  of 
him. 

Importance  of  the  Agent. 

This  is  not  so.  These  letters  of  ap- 
plication are  carefully  classified  as  they 
are  filed,  and  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs 
that  cannot  be  filled  from  the  staff  in  the 
office  they  are  taken  out  and  gone  over 
most  scrupulously.  Vacancies  of  this  sort 
do  not  occur  every  day,  therefore  the 
applicant  may  hear  nothing  of  his  letter 
for  weeks  or  months  before  he  is  asked 
to  call. 

Every  station-agent  on  a  railway  is  an 
indirect  employee  of  the  Freight  Depart- 


ment— one  of  its  great  mainstays,  in 
fact.  He  gets  small  pay  usually,  but  at 
the  smaller  competitive  points  especially, 
where  the  road  has  no  other  representa- 
tive, he  can  do  much  toward  increasing 
his  line's  business. 

If  he  is  a  better  hustler  than  his  com- 
petitor, the  volume  of  freight  from  his 
station  steadily  increases  until  some  day 
there  is  a  vacancy  at  a  more  important 
station  or .  in  a  higher  post  in  another 
d-epartment,  and  he  is  promoted. 

Most  station-agents  start  in  as  tele- 
graph operators.  In  fact  it  is  the  rule 
that  at  small  stations  the  agent  shall  know 
telegraphy.  A  station  of  this  sort,  where 
one  man  does  all  the  work,  pays  $40 
a  month  on  the  average. 

At  larger  stations  where  there  are  day 
and  night  operators,  a  car  clerk,  etc.,  the 
pay  will  run  from  $60  to  $100  a  month. 
The  latter  figure  is  well  up  toward  the 
top  of  the  scale. 

The  Road  to  Fame,    » 

As  has  been  said,  a  knowledge  of  tel- 
egraphy is  one  of  the  most  frequent  step- 
ping-stones to  the  station-agent's  place. 
There  are  many  schools  that  teach  tel- 
egraphy, and  it  can  also  be  studied  at 
home.  The  superintendent  of  telegraph 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  send  men  to 
fill  these  minor  agencies. 

An  operator  desiring  to  become  a  sta- 
tion-agent would  do  well  to  file  his  appli- 
cation with  that  official,  and  also  with  the 
general  superintendent,  or  whichever  of 
his  assistants  in  the  Operating  Depart- 
ment has  charge  of  appointing  agents. 
The  custom  varies  on  different  roads. 

Aspirants — young  men  especially — 
who  have  had  no  experience  and  desire 
to  enter  the  railway  service  by  this  door, 
should  apply  to  the  station-agent  in  their 
own  town,  if  he  has  an  office  force.  The 
smallest  position  is  usually  that  of  station- 
messenger,  which  will  pay  perhaps  $15 
or  $20  a  month. 

But  there  is  always  an  opportunity  for 
the  youth  who  wishes  to  learn  to  become 
familiar  with  the  station  routine  and  with 
telegraphy  as  well.  It  will  be  encour- 
aging for  him  to  remember  that  probably 
more  railway  officials,  from  presidents 
down,  started  in  as  station-agents  and 
operators  than  as  anything  else. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Good-By? 

iT  mattered  little  where  the  Swede 
went.  It  matters  little,  as  a 
rule,  where  a  picked-up  sailor 
wants  to  go.  Higgs  wanted 
to  proceed  to  Colon,  while 
Miss  Harding  wished  to  re- 
turn to  New  York  as  soon  as  possible. 

Naturally,  Philip  Sand  being  master, 
Miss  Harding's  wish  was  law.  Presently 
the  Chameleon  headed  in  a  northwesterly 
direction. 

The  captain  briefly  told  his  story.  It 
was  merely  an  amplification  of  what  the 
mate  had  related.  Pearce,  however,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  some  one  was  behind 
the  cable  of  the  shipping-agents,  ordering 
a  search  for  the  survivors  of  the  Re- 
yuelan. 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  was,"  said  Pearce, 
"  unless  it  was  the  owner  of  the  Chame- 
leon." 

"Who  is  he,  by  the  way?"  asked 
Philip,  with  assumed  indifference.  "I 
have  forgotten  for  the  moment." 

The  captain  looked  cui"iously  at  him 
for  a  moment,  then  he  said : 

"  The  original  owner  was  a  Mr.  Hard- 
ing— Frederick  Harding.  I  sailed  this 
yacht  before,  Mr.  Sand.  In  fact,  it  just 
so  happened  that  you  turned  up  to  char- 
ter her  just  as  all  hands  were  about  to  be 
paid  off.     Most  of  them  were,  in  fact." 

"  Harding?  "  mused  Philip. 

"  Yes,"  said  Pearce,  laughing.  "  I'll  tell 
you  something  more.  This  Miss  Harding 
whom  you  brought  aboard  with  you  is — is 
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a  relation  of  the  owner.     Perhaps  that's 
why  there  were  prompt  searching  orders." 

"  M-m-m-m !  "  hummed  Philip. 

He  thought  he  began  to  understand. 
He  remembered  that  when  Miss  Harding 
said  she  knew  the  Chameleon,  and  that 
she  had  sailed  on  her  as  a  guest  of  Mer- 
ton  Scragg,  he  had  been  filled  with  the 
conviction  that  Scragg  was  not  the  own- 
er's name,  but  that  the  real  name  had  a 
familiar  sound,  though  he  could  not  re- 
call it.  Harding!  Of  course!  It  was, 
and  should  have  been,  familiar. 

But  where  did  Merton  Scragg  come 
in?  Miss  Harding  had  said  that  she  had 
sailed  on  the  Chameleon  "  as  a  guest  of 
Merton  Scragg."  She  could  hardly  sail 
as  a  guest  of  her  relative,  Frederick 
Harding.  Where  did  Merton  Scragg 
come  in? 

Then  a  light  dawned  on  Philip's  mind. 
The  yacht  had  been  given  up  just  when 
he  chartered'  it.  Miss  Harding  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  Scragg  was  the  owner 
of  it.  The  ghost  of  Miss  Sharpe's  warn- 
ing voice  came  up  in  the  conversation. 
There  was  something  here  which  was  not 
to  be  discussed,  but  Philip  thought  he  un- 
derstood. 

Miss  Harding's  father  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  skinflint  Scragg.  Scragg 
was  the  owner  of  the  yacht — by  a  mort- 
gage, perhaps,  just  as  he  was  owner  of 
Philip  Sand,  body  and  soul.  Yet-Miss 
Harding  had  distinctly  stated  that  her 
father  was  rich ! 

However,  the  matter  was  of  too  deli- 
cate a  nature  for  discussion  with  Captain 
Pearce.     Philip   gave  the  order  for  the 
run  to  New  Yprk,  saying  that  the  mat- 
aa's    MasAxiae.     Single  Copici,  10  ccati. 
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ter  of  further  orders  would  be  discussed 
later. 

"  How  about  the  treasure,  Mr.  Sand?  " 

"  I'm  tired  of  treasure,"  said  Philip 
wearily. 

And,  indeed,  a  new  mood  had  come 
upon  him.  It  seemed  that  the  adventure 
was  over,  and  that  no  future  adventure 
could  be  as  pleasant  or  as  sweet.  Now 
that  Miss  Harding  was  safe  and  was 
about  to  be  restored  to  her  proper  envi- 
ronment, the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  so 
many  things  that  Philip  was  quite  dis- 
heartened. 

Nevertheless,  despite  his  determination 
to  freeze  her  back  into  her  shell  of  re- 
serve, he  spent  many  hours  of  the  pre- 
cious three  days  with  her.  One  day  he 
kept  away  from  her  altogether,  but  after 
dinner ^in  the  evening  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer..  He  sought  her  out  where  she 
sat  abaft  the  funnel.  He  sank  into  a 
chair  by  her  side  and  was  silent. 

"Philip,"  she  said  suddenly.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  called  him  by  his 
Christian  name  since  coming  off  in  the 
boat  from  the  island.  "  Philip,  after  you 
leave  me  at  New  York,  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?  " 

For  a  moment  he  was  dumb.  The 
question  had  come  so  abruptly.  It  was 
so  terse  and  pointed.  It  covered  the 
whole  problem  over  which  his  heart  and 
mind  had  been  battling. 

"When  I  leave  you  at  New  York?" 
he  echoed. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly. 

He  was,  somehow,  disappointed  at  her 
quiet  acceptance  of  the  necessity.  But  it 
ujas  necessity. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do?  " 

"  Yes.  You  are  going  to  do  something, 
of  course." 

Her  tone  jarred  him.-  It  was  so  unlike 
her. 

"  Does  if  really  interest  you  to  know?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Philip^you  know  it  does."  And  he 
was  sorry  on  the  instant. 

"  Well,  I  chartered  this  yacht  to  hunt 
treasure,"  he  said.  J'  Having  found  the 
treasure  and  having  time  to  kill,  before 
time  kills  me,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
find  other  mischief  for  my  idle  hands 
to  do." 

"What  like?" 

"  Trade,   for   instance.      Take   cargoes 


and  deliver  them,  and  get  more  cargoes 
and  amass  money  and  give  it  .to  the  sail- 
ors to  spend.  I  might  have  a  string- 
orchestra  aboard  to  liven  the  men  as  they 
load  up  with  coconuts  or  logwood. 
There's  lots  of  things  I  can  and  will  do." 

"  Philip,"  she  said  gravely,  "  you  are 
in  a  very  bad  frame  of  mind.  I  under- 
stand and  sympathize  thoroughly.  But, 
listen  to  me.  I  want  you  to  do  something 
— to  do  something  for  me." 

He  sat  up,  turned  around,  and  caught 
her  hand. 

"  Verina,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  you  know 
that  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  for 
you.     Tell  me  what  to  do  for  you,  and. 
I    will   indeed   have   something   to    do — 
something  it  will  be  a  joy  to  do." 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  Philip.  I 
want  you  to  say  good-by  to  me  at  New 
Y4)rk,  believing  that  all  may  yet  be  well 
— for  you.  Then  I  want  you  to  sail 
right  out  to  the  open  sea  and  stay  there. 
You  once  spoke  of  filibustering  and  tra- 
ding, and  you  said  something  just  now 
about  cargoes.  Go  and  do  these  things, 
Philip.  Forget  your  illness.  Forget 
everything — 

"  Well,  if  it  will  help  you,  think  of  me 
sometimes,  and  know  that  my  prayer  is 
that  you  may  grow  strong  and  well.  That 
is  all  I  want,  Philip.  Will  you  do  this 
for  me?  " 

"  I  will,  Verina,"  said  he ;  "  but  what 
good  will  it  do?  " 

"  I  think  it  will  do  lots  of  good.  Re- 
member, I  saw  you  when  you  came  aboard 
the  Revuelan.  You  did  not  know  that  I 
saw  you ;  but  I  did,  and  I  have  thought 
of  it  since — since  you  told  me  you  were 
ill.  I  remember  now  that  you  looked  just 
a  little  bit  pale  and  languid.  But  you  are 
not  that  now.  You  look  brown  and  sin- 
ewy and  strong  and — and — "  She  sud- 
denly bent  forward  and  took  one  of  his 
hands  in  both  of  hers.  "  Philip,"  she 
whispered  tensely,,  "  I  don't  want  you  to 
die.  You  mustn't  die.  You  must  fight  to 
live,  because  it  means  much  to  me." 

"I  understand,"  he  said.  "Thank 
you — and  God  bless  you !  " 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  quite  happy 
for  the  moment.  Then  the  lean  fantom 
of  Merton  Scragg  arose  before  him. 
Merton  Scragg  !  Even  if  he  did  get  well, 
there  was  the  mortgage. 

Then  his  heart  leaped.     Everything  in 
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his  body  responded  to  the  fighting  call. 
He  would  get  well.  He  would  make 
money  to  buy  back  his  life.  He  had  less 
than  eleven  months.  To  make  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  plus  interest,  in  that 
time  was  no  small  task  for  a  man  with 
no  particular  or  special  ability.  But  he 
had  the  yacht,  and  he  had  optimism  and 
determination;  and  there  was  a  prize  to 
be  his  if  he  won  health  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars — Verina! 

"And  after  that?"  he  said. 

"  After  that?  "  she  echoed  very  softly. 
"  Let  us  speak  of  that — ^then.  You  will 
come  to  me — come  to  see  me,  for  I  must 
know  if  my  doctoring  is  better  than  my 
cooking ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is.  You  will 
-come  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
tell  me  how  it  has  gone  with  you.  Philip, 
I  will  be  waiting  to  look  into  your  face 
and  know  that  you  are  well  and  strong." 

He  understood  all  that  she  did  not  say. 
His  eyes- were  filled  with  tears  and  his 
throat  thick  with  tenderness.  He  took 
one  of  her  hands  gently  and  almost  rev- 
erentially kissed  the  finger-tips. 

"  I  will  try=— I  will  try  so  hard.  I 
will  fight !  " 

"  Good !  "  she  said  bravely,  and  the 
little  fingers  closed  tightly  over  his  hand. 
"  To-morrow,  then,  I  shall  be  in  New 
York.  I  will  leave  you  my  address.  You 
are  not  to  leave  the  yacht.  As  soon  as 
you  have  said — good-by  to  me — ■!  know 
my  way  home,  surely — you  will  about- 
ship,  as  you  salt-water  people  say,  and 
heave  away  6n  the  raging  main.  Good 
night,  Philip.  You  have  been  very  good 
— ^better  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  You 
know  that  I  feel  that,  don't  you?  " 

"  Verina,"  he  said,  "  I  know  every  word 
that  you  would  say,  and  you  know  what 
is  in  my  heart.    Good  night,  dear !  " 

"  You  may  come  in !  "  cried  Verina. 

Philip  entered  the  cabin.  She  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  little  room,  and  the 
sunlight  shone  through  the  port.  Out- 
side, tugboats  shrieked  and  big  liners 
growled.  Close  by,  a  ferry  -  house  bell 
clanged,  and  a  great  river  castle  slid 
slowly  out  across  the  stream. 

Verina  was  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion.  The  yacht  had  been  but  an 
hour  in  port,  but  in  that  time  a  young 
woman  had  come  aboard  with  two  suit- 
cases and  a  bandbox.     And  now  Verina 


Harding  was  again  arrayed  as  a  sweet 
American  girl  in  summer  costume. 

As  Philip  entered,  she  held  out  a  card 
to  him. 

"  Put  that  away  safely  until  the  time 
comes  when  you  want  to  find  me,"  she 
said. 

He  took  the  card  mechanically.  He 
was  looking  at  her  with  the  eyes  of  love's 
worship.     She  laughed  happily. 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  castaway  on  a  des- 
ert island?"  she  inquired  archly. 

"  You  are  the  dearest  woman  in  the 
world — and  the  best  loved !  "  said  he. 

"_ Philip,"  she  said  reproachfully,  "  we 
mustn't  go  as  far  as  that."  He  noticed 
the  "  we."     It  was  advice,  not  reproach. 

"I  suppose  you  are  right.  You  are 
right,"  he  said. 

Then  there  was  silence, 

"  I  am  ready  now,"  she  said  at  last. 
There  was  a  little  quiver  in  her  words. 
"  Good-by,  Philip." 

"  Good  -  by,"  he  said  brokenly.  He 
stood  away  from  her,  with  bis  hands 
hanging  helplessly  at  his  side. 

For  a  moment  she  looked,  then  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  In  another  moment  she 
was  in  his  arms. 

"  Philip  !  Philip  !  "  she  whispered. 
"  What  fools  we  are  not  to  say  what  is 
in  our  hearts !  You  are  the  best  and  no- 
blest thing  in  my  life.  Don't'  think  I  am 
sending  you  away.  I  want  to  make  you 
well  and  strong  again,  so  that  we  can  be 
happy  always.  And — Philip — if  it  is  not 
to  be,  remember  this :  I  love  you,  and  I 
will  wait — oh,  I  will  be  patient;  and  so 
must  you,  because  we  must  pay  for  our 
happiness." 

He  drew  her  close  to  him. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  we  have  been  foolish," 
he  said.  "  Now,  you  have  made  me  hap- 
py. I  love  you,  dear — love  you  the  more 
because  I  cannot  have  you.  But  I  will 
go  away  and  fight — oh,  I  shall  fight  so 
hard,  for  it  is  not  my  happiness  only.  It 
is  yours  now.     I  must  win !  " 

"  You  shall,"  she  whispered,  drawing 
away  from  him. 

He  opened  the  door  for  her.  She 
reached  out  her  hand  and  pushed  it  back 
again.  It  was  then,  as  she  stood  looking 
her  last  upon  him,  that  he  noticed  a 
string  of  pearls  around  her  neck. 

"  My  fishing-line,"  he  said  huskily, 

"  Yes.    Kiss  me.     .     .     .     Good-by." 
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He  would  have  followed  her  to  the 
deck,  but  she  said  "  No."  Then  the  door 
closed,  and  he  was  alone.  He  looked  out 
of  the  port-hole.  The  sun-ray  Avas  slant- 
mg  across  the  cabin.  The  air  breathed 
of  her  late  presence.  A  fresh  red  rose  lay 
upon  the  pillow  where  she  had  slept.  He 
-took  it  up  tenderly  and  touched  his  lips 
with  it. 

"  I  must  find  a  way  back  to  life,"  he 
said  to  the  rose. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 
The  Doctor's  Sentence. 

A  LITTLE  less  than  eleven  months 
after  Philip  Sand  said  good-by  to 
Verina  Harding,  the  yacht  Chameleon 
steamed  into  New  York  Harbor. 

Philip  himself  stood  on  the  bridge  be- 
side Captain  Pearce,  and  looked  eagerly 
at  the  tall  buildings  and  the  shipping  and 
the  palisades  ahead. 

Verina's  advice  had  been  good.  At 
least,  it  had  been  well  meant;  and,  of 
course,  she  had  not  known  of  that  other 
complication.  Philip  had  obeyed  her  in- 
junction to  the  letter.  He  had  manfully 
fought  for  life.  He  had  been  a  trader 
among  the  Caribbean  Islands.  He  had 
been  a  fillibuster  around  the  Honduran 
ports.  'Hc  had  been  a  smuggler  between 
Curasao,  Margarita,  and  Venezuela.  He 
had  steadfastly  refused  to  think  of  his 
misfortune. 

Pie  had  dreamed  night  and  day.  He 
had  allowed  himself  to  think  that  all 
things  were  possible,  and  especially  he 
had  taken  for  accomplished  the  paying 
off  of  the  mortgage  on  his  life  and  his 
marriage  to  Verina  Harding. 

Dreaming  hard  is  half  the  battle  in 
life.  Dreaming  hard  is  optimism  refined 
—the  belief  that  a"  thing  shall  be.  Some 
people  say  that  half  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
is  the  desire  of  good — the  recording  of 
wishes  with  the  belief  that  they  will  be 
fulfilled. 

'In  Philip's  case,  dreaming  hard  seemed 
to  have  achieved  much.  Any  man  who 
saw  him  immediately  thought:  "What 
a  fine  physique  !  "  And,  indeed,  he  looked 
the  embodiment  of  health,  strength,  and 
vigor. 

He  had  little  fear,  however,  of  Lauris- 
ton's  verdict.     His  mind  was  filled  with 


that  other  difficulty — Merton  Scragg  and 
the  twenty  thousand  dollars.  For  Philip 
was  a  man  of  honor.  He  had  played  his 
cards ;  and  if  he  had  lost,  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  cry  mercy  of  his  opponent. 

But  there  was  a  bitter  pill — the  bitter 
pill  of  many  a  man's  life.  He  had  had 
the  twenty  thousand  dollars — the  neces- 
sary amount  to  buy  his  life  back — and  he 
had  lost  it.  At  first,  he  had  traded  in 
any  old  thing — logwood,  coconuts,  ba- 
nanas, and  other  island  produce.  He  had 
run  the  gantlet  with  firearms  disguised 
as  "  bedsteads  and  lima  -  beans."  He 
had  entered  into  anything  and  everything 
that  promised  life  and  interest  in  life. 

And  because  he  cared  little  and  rushed 
into  things  with  a  gambler's  spirit,  he 
had  W071.     He  had  made  money. 

Then  came-that  last  and  greatest  risk 
— when  he  had  invested  his  earned  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  a  venture- — and  lost! 

To  the  treasure  in  the  channel  he  had 
paid  no  attention.  He  had  had  enough 
of  the  treasure.  Perhaps  some  of  the  su- 
perstitious talk  which  he  had  hurled  at 
the  heads  of  Howells  and  his  men  had 
rebounded  upon  his  own  senses.  Perhaps 
his  dream  of  w^hat  happened  to  all  who 
had  owned  that  treasure — and  what,  to 
his  own  knowledge,  had  happened  to  its 
last  owners-^had  deterred,  or  driven  from 
his  mind,  the  idea  of  raising  it. 

His  first  thought  had  been  to  win  back 
that  treasure,  against  which  all  treasures 
of  the  world  are  as  dross — life !  To  keep 
in  the  open  air,  to  buoy  his  own  interest 
in  life,  to  forget  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  his  struggle,  and  just  live — these  con- 
stituted the  commandments  of  his  creed. 
And  as  money  began  to  pour,  into  his 
coffers,  he  had  realized  chucklingly  that 
taking  care  of  his  life  ineant  taking  care 
of  its  wherewithal.  Thereafter  he  had 
thought  even  less  of  Scragg  and  the  mort- 
gage. The  -first  thing  was  health.  Per- 
haps he  had  won  that,  or  very  nearly,  as 
he  had  won  back  the  twenty  thousand 
dollars— or  very  nearly. 

But  "very  nearly"  in  this  case  meant 
not  at  all.  He  had  lost  his  money ;  and, 
whether  he  had  gained  health  or  not,  to- 
morrow must  see  him  dead,  unless  some 
unforeseen  thing  happened  to  show  him 
a  way  out  of  his  difficulty.     ' 

Not  for  a  moment  did  he  think  of  cry- 
ing  off  his  bargain,   although  the  sweet 
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ties  of  life  were  beckoning  him  from  the 
path  of  honor.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  say  to  Scragg : 

"  I  am  well,  and  you  can  do  your  worst. 
No  court  would  uphold  your  infamous 
stipulation.''' 

Yet  no  stipulation  had  been  made.  He 
remembered  that  distinctly.  He  remem- 
bered Merton  Scragg's  words  when  he 
sought  to  specify  the  stipulation  himself. 

"  Mr.  Sand,"  Merton  Scragg  had  said, 
"  I  think  we  have  said  enough." 

It  was  understood,  and  it  was  as  clear- 
ly part  of  the  contract  as  if  it  had  been 
set  on  paper,  signed  and  sealed  by  both 
parties  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  And 
no  part  of  the  transaction  was  on  paper, 
save  that  Philip  had  willed  Scragg  his 
entire  property,  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment consisted  of  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
some  old  books,  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
insurance,  and  a  faded  red  rose. 
•  Yet  Philip  had  not  given  up  hope.  He 
believed  that  Scragg  was  a  human  being, 
at  least ;  and  he  had  heard  stories  of  the 
man's  private  life  which,  although 
strangely  at  variance  \<'ith  the  popular 
idea  of  the  man,  might  be  true. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
Philip  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
Scragg  and  crying  mercy  of  the  bargain. 
He  was  not  of  that  sort.  Pie  had  made 
the  bargain  with  his  eyes  open.  He  had 
taken  and  enjoyed  the  man's  money — and 
he  had  enjoyed  it.  Now,  being  a  gentle- 
man, a  sportsman,  and  a  man  of  refined 
honor,  he  was  not  going  to  cry  peccavi. 

But  he  would  go  to  Merton  Scragg  and 
tell  him  of  the  treasure.  At  least,  he 
would  ascertain  Scragg's  attitude,  and  it 
was  just  possible  that  thirty  days'  grace 
might  be  forthcoming.  If  so,  what  might 
he  not  do  in  thirty  days  ?  He  might  raise 
the  golden  ingots  and  pay  off  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  with  interest. 

But,  of  course,  everything  depended 
upon  Lauriston's  verdict.  If  he  was  not 
cured  of  the  disease,  there  would  be  little 
use  in  clutching  at  a  straw  to  prolong 
life.  He  had  enjoyed  his  year.  He  had 
tasted  love,  life,  travel,  and  adventure. 
If  the  end  were  merely  to  be  deferred, 
then — why  not  now?  Why  not  fulfil  his 
bargain  with  honor  and  a  smile? 

There  were  a  thousand  possibilities. 
One  thought  which  recurred,  despite  his 
hatred  of  it,   was  the  fact   that  Verina 


Harding  loved  him  and  that  she  was 
rich.  If  he  married  her — •  He  put  the 
thought  away  repeatedly,  yet  it  had  a 
peculiarly  insistent  way  of  coming  back 
again  and  again. 

A  man  of  less  refined  instincts  and  a 
less  rigid  code  of  morals  would  have  lin- 
gered, at  least,  over  the  thought  of  mar- 
rying her  and  borrowing  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  decided  to  think  no 
more  of  anything  until  he  had  seen  Lau- 
riston. 

An  hour  later  he  was  at  the  physician's 
office.  The  waiting-room  was  filled,  and 
Philip  had  to  wait  for  some  time.  There 
was  a  secretary — a  pretty  young  woman — 
whose  business  was  to  note  the  patients 
as  they  entered,  and  this  young  woman 
kept  the  physician  in  his  inner  sanctum 
duly  notified  of  the  arrivals.  Most  of 
them  she  knew  by  name ;  but  Philip 
seemed  a  stranger  to  her,  although  he 
nodded  as  he  entered  and  addressed  her 
by  name. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  waiting-room, 
reading  a  magazine  six  months  old,  he 
was  conscious  that  the  secretary  was 
studying  him.  She  had  seen  him  before, 
but —  He  might  be  a  stranger,  and 
strangers  were  not  encouraged  unless  they 
came  by  appointment.  Finally  she  arose 
and  came  over  to  him. 

"  You  are  Mr.—" 

"  Sand — Philip  Sand.  Have  you  for- 
gotten me,  Miss  Armstrong?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Sand,  I  confess  I  had. 
You  have  been  away — so  long  and — you 
are  looking  so — changed." 

A  moment  later  she  was  whispering 
into  the  telephone.  Presently  in  walked 
Lauriston.  The  next  patient  arose  to 
take  precedence,  but  Lauriston  smiled 
and  said  : 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Hoi  lis.  I  have  an 
urgent  appointment  with  a  gentleman 
here  whom  I  overlooked  yesterday.  I  am 
sure  you  won't  mind  waiting  a  few  min- 
utes." 

All  the  time  his  eyes  were  upon  Philip, 
and  his  face  expressed  astonishment. 

"  Come  this  way,  Mr,  Sand,"  he  said. 

The  physician  presently  closed  the  in- 
ner door  of  the  sanctum  behind  him.  For 
once  the  reserved,  gloomy  doctor  was  al- 
most human. 

"  Upon  my  word  !  Sand,  you  are  mar- 
velous.   But,  there !  "  he  warned.   "  Don't 
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get  your  hopes  up  in  the  air.  You  never 
can  tell.  Peel  off  your  clothes.  I  want 
to  listen." 

Philip  smilingly  stripped.  Lauriston 
watched  him  curiously  —  noted  the  full 
expanse  of  chest  and  the  sun-tanned  col- 
lar above  the  breast-bones.  There  was  a 
queer  light  in  the  physician's  eyes  as  he 
came  toward  the  patient  with  the  stetho- 
scope dangling  from  the  back  of  his  ears. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  down  into  the 
clear  eyes  of  the  man  whom  he  had  prac- 
tically condemned  to  death.  Then  he 
grunted  and  adjusted  the  Y-shaped  tubes, 

"  Take  a  long  breath,"  said  he.  "  Say 
'Ah!'     Now' whisper  '  ninety -nine.'  " 

There  was  silence  after  Philip  '"bbeyed 
the  instructions.  Presently  Lugubrious 
Larry  took  the  stethoscope  from  his  ears,, 
laid  them  on  the  table,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  for  a  half-minute. 
Then  he  faced  Philip  with  an  unbeliev- 
ing light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Sand,"  said  he,  "  if  I  did  not  know 
to  the  contrary,  and  any  man  told  me 
that  you  had  ever  had  anything  the  mat- 
ter with  your  lungs, .  I  should  say  that  he 
was  a  blatant  ass.  You  are  as  sound  as 
a  hell!" 

Philip  took  the  physician's  outstretched 
hand  mechanically.  His  heart  was  beat- 
ing fiercely,  joyously,  rapidly.  He  was 
thinking  of  Verina  Harding  and  the  fu- 
ture. Then,  like  a  fantom,  arose  the 
specter  of  Shylock! 


CHAPTER  XVII, 

A  Woman's  Claim, 

A  N  hour  later,  history,  as  if  repeating 
■^^  itself,  brought  Philip  Sand  to  the 
park;  and  once  more  he  found  himself 
seated  on  a  bench,  watching  the  tame 
ducks  sailing  about  the  pond,  the  chil- 
dren feeding  them  with  broken  crackers, 
and  the  self-conscious  policeman  twirling 
his  locust  on  his  wrist-thong. 

A  year  had  passed — a  year  all  but  a 
day — and  the  year  was  like  the  day  that 
it  wanted.  So  many  things  had  happened 
while  the  trees  had  lost  their  foliage, 
while  the  ducks  had  squawked  in  their 
winter  quarters,  while  the  pond  had 
frozen  over. 

He  put  his  right  hand  into  his  left 
breast-pocket    and    slowly    drew   forth    a 


card.  Should  he  see  her?  No,  he  should 
not.  Yet,  while  his  conscience  was  tell- 
ing him  what  was  best  for  htm  and  for 
her,  his  heart  was  anticipating  the  meet- 
ing. 

To  see  her  again !  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  start  noiv,  and  in  half  an  hour  he 
would  be  facing  her — Verina  Harding — 
looking  into  her  eyes — into  the  eyes  of 
Verina  Harding.  He  must  not  go ;  yet 
already  he  was  going. 

"  There  must  be  some  way  out,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  Perhaps  I  should  have 
told  her  that,  even  if  I  got  better,  I  had 
to  reckon  with  Scragg ;  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  would  be  as  sound  as  a 
bell.  That's  pretty  sound;  and  there  is 
no  reason  on  earth,  save  one,  why  I 
shouldn't  live  a  long,  honorable,  hon- 
ored, and  prosperous  life.  Only  —  by 
noon  to-morrow  I  must  either  be  dead  or 
ready  with  twenty  thousand  dollars,  plus 
interest." 

He  tried  to  figure  out  just  how  much 
interest  was  due,  and  it  came  to  him  sud- 
denly that  there  had  been  no  interest 
spoken  of.  Or,  to  be  strict  about  the 
matter,  the  interest  was  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.  Merton  Scragg  was 
to  get  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  return 
for  his  loaned  twenty  thousand  dollars. - 
Of  course,  the  old  skinflint  had  not  reck- 
oned on  getting  a  man's  life  on  top  of 
that ;  but,  if  Scragg  Avas  really  a  Shy- 
lock,  he  would  demand  his  money  or  his 
life.  The  latter  alternative  meant  life 
first  and  money  afterward. 

"  Well,"  said  Philip,  with  a  sudden 
glowing  of  his  blood,  "  maybe  Verina  can 
tell  me.  I'm  going  to  see  her  just  for 
that  reason,  to  tell  her  all  about  it — to 
ask  her  advice."  Then  he  added  to  him- 
self in  a  still,  small  voice:  "  Philip,  you 
are  a  liar !  You  are  going  to  see  her  be- 
cause you  must!" 

The  address  took  him  to  a  quiet  part 
of  the  unromantic  Bronx.  The  house  was 
an  old  Colonial  thing,  half  hidden  among 
trees.  Around  its  environs  brick  tene- 
ments— very  new  ones — were  squeezing 
up.  It  was  typical  of  the  Bronx — yes- 
terday and  to-morrow  hugging  each  other. 

There  was  a  broken-down  wall,  with 
a  wooden  gate  set  in  the  middle  of  it. 
The  gate  whined  as^Philip  swung  it  open 
and  advanced  up  a  grass  -  grown  path. 
Before  the  old  house  there  was  a  stump 
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of  what  must  have  been  at  one  time  a 
magnificent  tree.  Around  this  stump  was 
a  bench,  and  on  the  bench  sat  Verina, 
sewing. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  as  he  came  up.  Her 
face  turned  pale.  Then  she  stood  up  and 
awaited  him  with  a  glorious  expression 
about  her  mouth.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  walked  in  the  air  toward  her,  his 
eyes  never  leaving  her  face. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  he  quietly.  -He  had 
not  known  how  his  feelings  would  greet 
her. 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"  And  I  was  right — "  she  began,  her 
speech  breaking  off  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing which  she  wished  to  add,  but  was 
afraid  to. 

"  Were  you  going  to  call  me  '  Mr. 
Sand?  '  "  he  asked. 

"  No— Philip." 

"  Thank  you  !    Shall  we  talk  here?  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  still  with  her  eyes  on 
his  face,  his  brow,  his  neck,  his  shoulders 
— roaming  over  him.     "  Come  in." 

As  in  a  dream,  she  turned  and  walked 
up  the  rickety  old  steps.  He  followed, 
only  conscious  that  it  was  she — Verina! 
His  eyes  were  enchanted  by  the  beautiful 
figure,  the  dear,  familiar  head  and  hair, 
and  the  sudden  reality  of  her  face. 

She  entered  a  dim  hall,  he  close  at  her 
heels.  She  turned  and  shut  the  door,  in 
which  were  two  panels  of  crimson  glass. 
The  light  fell  rich  and  ruddy  upon  her 
as  she  faced  him. 

"  Philip !  "  she  whispered,  and  her  eyes 
filled. 

"  My  beloved!  "  he  said. 

Then  he  remembered — that  is,  present- 
ly. She  took  him  into  a  big,  old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room  and  drew  him  down 
to  a  seat  beside  her. 

"Now,  what  is  the  story?" 

"  Verina,"  he  said  slowly  and  earnest- 
ly, "I  think  I  am  worse  off  than  ever. 
You  see,  I  did  not  tell  you  everything. 
I—" 

"  First,  tell  me,"  she  cried,  "  what  did 
the  doctor  say?  " 

"  He  says  Fm — ^I'm — as  sound  as  a 
hell,"  said  Philip,  wondering  how  he  was 
tc  come  to  the  point  without  hurting  her. 

"  Then  nothing  matters !  "  she  whis- 
pered jubilantly. 

"  No — that  makes  my  position  worse," 
he  said.     "  I  have  a  confession  to  make. 


I  never  thought  that  this  was  possible, 
or—" 

Then  he  told  her.  At  first  her  face 
expressed  amusement,  then  amazement, 
then  alarm,  then  terror. 

"But — but" — she  stammered — "this 
is — absurd  !  I  never  heard  of  anything 
so  absurd.  You  are  not  going  to  die. 
How  are  you  to  die  between  now  and  to- 
morrow noon  if — if  God  doesn't  will  it 
so?" 

Philip  groaned.  "  But  I  took  his 
money,"  he  managed  to  say. 

"  Pay  it  back,"  she  said  sharply. 

"  I  can't,"  said  he  lamely.  "  I  couldn't 
pay  back  a  tenth  of  it.  I  lost  every- 
thing." 

"  Then  let  me  lend  it  to  you.  I  have 
plenty." 

Philip  shook  his  head  emphatically. 

"  Then  " — and  her  words  came  very 
slowly,  very  searchingly — "  what  are  you 
going  to  do — as  a  man  of  honor?  " 

Philip  was  silent.  He  dared  not  look 
at  her,  let  alone  speak..  He  knew  that 
she  understood.  Presently  she  got  up 
and  walked  about  the  room. 

"  Philip,"  she  said  softly  and  thought- 
fully, "  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  time  for 
pretense.  You  know  that  I  love  you,  and 
I  have  never  doubted  your  love.  Is  not 
your  love  big  enough  to  surmount  petty 
things?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  said. 

"  Loving  one  another,  was  it  not  un- 
derstood, as  love  is  always  understood, 
that  when  obstacles  were  cleared  away  we 
should  marry?  " 

"  This  is  worse  than  the  treasure  I 
couldn't  enjoy,"  said  Philip. 

She  stopped  in  front  of  him.  Her 
hands  were  lightly  clasped  before  her. 
Her  eyes  were  slightly  downcast,  and  her 
face  crimson ;  but  she  had  decided  the 
question,  and  she  meant  to  be  brave  about 
the  matter. 

"  Philip,  will  you  marry  me — to-day?  " 
she  said.  '  , 

For  a  moment  the  room  seemed  to  whirl 
about  his  head.  He  only  saw  her,  beauti- 
ful and  womanly  in  her  confusion  of  bra- 
very. He  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  hold  her  close — very  close. 

Presently  he  understood,  but  his  heart 
was  torn  between  the  natural  demand  of 
the  life-loving  creature  and  the  so-called 
honor  of  ethic-bound  custom. 
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"  Verina,"  he  almost  moaned,  "  don't 
tempt  me." 

"  I  am  not  tempting  you.  I  am  not 
trying  —  altogether  trying  to  solve  your 
difficulty.  I  am  fighting  for  myself, 
Philip — fighting  for  my  love.  Your  life 
is  not  your  qsnw — not  since  ,that  night  on 
the  island.  I  don't  think  any  man's  life 
is  ever  quite  his  own.  Somebody  loves 
him.  I  love  you,  Philip,  and  our  lives 
are  as  one.  If  you  take  your  own  life,  it' 
.  is  murdering  me." 

"  I  cannot  take  your  money  to — to  save 
myself.    I  could  never  be  happy." 

She  began  to  walk  about,  rapidly  and 
nervously.  She  toyed  with  papers,  orna- 
ments, and  other  things  in  an  absent  kind 
of  way.  Then  she  turned  to  something 
else  that  momentarily  attracted  her  whirl- 
ing mind.  She  understood  his  horror  of 
marrying  her  that  he  might  pay  off  the 
Shylock.  She  honored  him,  too,  for  his 
reluctance.  But  she  herself  had  some 
views  on  the  subject. 

"  Philip,"  she  said,  with  her  face  avert- 
ed, "I  am  not  good  at  expressing  what 
is  in  my  heart — in  my  mind.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  I  am  so  much  in  earnest.  But 
listen,  dear." 

"  I  am  listening,  Verina,"  he  said  husk- 
ily. 

"  I  gave  you  my  happiness — I  gave  it 
into  your  keeping  when  I  let  you  know 
that  I  cared.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have 
let  you  knov/.  Perhaps  you  should  not 
have  let  me  know.  But  it  was  my  fault. 
I  loved  you,  and  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  about.  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that 
the  woman  should  wait.  But — I  forgot 
— and  you  vv^ere  so  brave  and — I  loved 
you  so  much." 

'"Never  mind  that,  dear,"  said  Philip. 
"  I  was  weak  and — ■  But  we  were  hap- 
py," he  added,  lifting  a  haggard  face  to 
hers. 

"  Yes,  we  were  happy.  I  have  been 
happy  all  the  year — waiting.  Philip,  I 
prayed  • —  morning  and  night  —  for  you. 
It  was  just  a  foolish  little  prayer ;  but  it 
was  all  I  could  make  up,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  was  so  much  in  earnest.  I  said 
often  and  often — in  the  street  here,  in  the 
garden,  anywhere  —  '  God,  make,  Philip 
well  again.'  That  was  all,  and  I  felt  that 
He  would!     And  you  see  He  did." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Philip 
could  not   speak,   and  she   was  trying   to 


find  once  more  the  lost  thread  of  her 
argument. 

"  I  gave  you  my  happiness — my  life — ■ 
when  I  gave  you  my  hpart,  Philip.  Hu- 
man beings — especially,  I  think,  a  man 
and  a  woman  when  they  love  one  another 
— are  peculiarly  bound  up  together.  I 
can  understand  why  you  did  what  you 
did — a  year  ago ;  that  is,  if  you  thought 
you  were  going  to  die. 

"  But  you  see  how  things  have  turned 
out.  You  are  not  going  to  die.  But  you 
owe  a  man  t\venty  thousand  dollars  just 
because  you  promised  that  you  would  be 
dead. 

"  But  since  then,  Philip,  you  have  made 
a  graver  mistake.  You  have  given  me 
your  life — your  love.  Perhaps  you  had 
no  right  to  do  it ;  but  perhaps  I  stole  it, 
and  so  stole  your  life. 

"  It  won't  do  us  any  help  to  talk  about 
that,  Philip,"  she  went  on.  "  We  can't 
understand  these  things,  but  it  just  shows 
you  that  you  have  no  right  to  barter  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  Fate.  The 
wrong  was  in  bartering  even  a  shattered 
life  for  money." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  met  you  if  I  hadn't," 
said  Philip,  without  looking  up. 

•"That  was  Fate,"  said  Verina.  "We 
can't  alter  decrees  of  Fate,  Philip ;  but 
-sometimes  we  can  right  what  we  have 
done  wrong.  Most  of  the  acts  of  human 
hands  can  be  undone  by  human  hands. 
Why  can't  we  undo  this?" 

"  I  can't  take  your  money,"  he  reit- 
erated. "  I  could  no  more  sell  myself 
to  you  than  buy  you,  Verina." 

She  stamped  her  foot.  "  Who  speaks 
of  buying  and  selling?"  she  cried  angri- 
ly.    "  Look  at  me,   Philip  !  " 

He  lifted  his  head  as  she  had  com- 
manded. She  was  standing  erect,  with 
her  chin  slightly  lifted.  Her  lips  were 
quivering,  and  two  tears  were  perilously 
near  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"  Verina !  "  he  said  helplessly. 

"  I  know  you  didn't  mean  it,"  she  said; 
"  but  listen  to  me.  If  there  is  talk  about 
buying  and  selling,  let  me  say  something 
about  taking  and  stealing  and  defraud- 
ing. If  you  pursue  this  foolish — no,  I 
shall  not  say  foolish,  for  I  understand 
your  position — but  if  you  refuse  to  let  me 
rescue  you,  what  will  be  the  result?  Is 
your  life  not  mine? 

"  Does  my  happiness   count   for   noth- 
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ing?  Are  you  going  to  place  the  ficti- 
tious value  of  so  -  called  honor  in  the 
scales  with  my  love,  my  life,  and  my  hap- 
piness? Don't  you  understand  me?" 

"  But  how  am  I  to  do  this  consistently 
with  honor  —  so-called  or  fictitious?" 
asked  Philip.  "  Remember,  it  is  the  only 
honor  I  have,  and — I  took  and  spent  the 
man's  money." 

"  I  can  write  a  check  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  never  miss  it !  "  she 
cried;  "and  I  could  not  let  you  go  out 
of  my  life  quite  as  easily." 

He  winced — for  two  reasons.  He  knew 
that  her  direct  statement  was  only  uttered 
because  it  was  no  time  for  pretense.  He 
knew  that  she  was  talking  the  sheerest 
kind  of  common  sense,  but  her  writing 
that  check — '    He  winced. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  he  said  doggedly. 

"  Philip !  "  she  cried,  and  her  strong 
attitude  seemed  to  melt  like  wax.  She 
dropped  on  Jier  knees  at  his  feet  and 
clung  to  him.  Her  voice  came  to  him  in 
incoherent  pleadings. 

"I  cannot  do  it  that  way,"  he  said; 
"  but  you  mustn't  give  up  yet,  little 
womari.  I  recognize  with  you  that  this 
thing  must  be  adjusted  somehow.  There 
must  be  a  way.  Put  your  way  aside, 
dear,  and  let  us  think  of  something  else." 

In  a  little  while  she  got  up  and  sat  be- 
side him. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  what  do  you  wish 
to  say — what  is  your  plan?" 

"  Listen,"  he  said.  "  There  is  one 
chance.  I  took  this  man's  money.  If  I 
had  nothing  to  offer  him  but  a  plea  for 
mercy,  I  should  not  go  near  him ;  but  I 
believe  I  have  something  to  offer  him. 
If  he  w^uld  give  me  thirty  days'  grace, 
I  might  get  that  freasure." 

"  He  will !  "  cried  Verina.  "  I  am 
sure  he  will.  Oh,  Philip,  if  you  could — 
Go  to  him — to-day — at  once.  If  he  is  a 
human  being  at  all,  he  will  understand. 
Tell  him  about  me.  Tell  him  I  have 
money,  but  you  won't  take  it.  Let  me 
come  with  you.     If  I  ask  him — " 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Philip,  smiling 
at  her  eagerness.  "  The  trouble  is  'the 
man.  If  he  is  a  human  being  at  all,  he 
will,  as  you  say,  agree ;  but  it  has  always 
been  a  question  whether  Merton  Scragg 
is  a  human  being  or  not." 

"Who?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Merton  Scragg." 
3  RR 


"  Is  that  the  man  who — "  She  had 
arisen  to  her  feet  and  was  staring  down 
at  him,  his  face  white  and  agitated. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Philip,  puzzled. 
"  Merton  Scragg — •    He's  the  man." 

"  Mer-ton  Scragg,"  she  said,  hardly 
above  a  tense,  agonized  whisper. 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  like  a  woman 
turned  to  cold  marble.  Then  she  dropped 
upon  her  knees  and  buried  her  face  in  hei 
hands. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

His  Pound  of  Flesh. 

"13HILIP  let  her  be.  He  sat  near  her, 
-*-  staring  and  wondering.  Was  it  pos- 
sible there  were  two  Merton  Scraggs — 
one  the  skinflint  Shylock,  who  was  willing 
to  trade  even  upon  a  man's  life,  who 
never  spent  a  penny  on  luxury,  who 
grudged  seventeen  minutes  for  his  lunch- 
eon of  coffee  and  buns,  who  hoarded 
every  dollar  like  a  miser ;  the  other  a 
man  who  owned  a  private  yacht  and  put 
to  sea  at  intervals  with  guests  of  the  class 
and  refinement  to  which  Verina  Harding 
undoubtedly  belonged? 

The  suspicion  was  growing  in  Philip's 
mind  that  the  Merton  Scragg  of  Verina's 
acquaintance  was  identical  with  the  Mer- 
ton Scragg  of  his  own.  And  her  present 
behavior  suggested  that  perhaps  there 
were  two  sides  to  this  Merton  Scragg. 
Although  Philip  was  positive  that  Scragg 
was  not  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
Chameleon — or,  at  least,  that  it  was  not 
the  name  as  he  had  learned  it  from  the 
agents  and  from  Captain  Pearce,  he  could 
not  drive  from  his  mind  the  fact  that 
Verina  herself  had  positively  declared 
that  it  was  "  Mr.  Merton  Scragg's  yacht." 

She  had  recognized  the  Chameleon, 
too,  when  it  sailed  into  the  cave  at  Caicos 
Island.  And  Philip  remembered,  also, 
the  peculiar  recognition  between  Captain 
Pearce  and  Verina  Harding  when  the 
party  came  oft'  from  the  island. 

Of  course,  nothing  of  all  this  proved 
the  identity  of  one  Merton  Scragg  with 
another.  But  Pearce  had  said  that  the 
owner's  name  was  Frederick  Harding,  as 
the  agents  had,  Philip  remembered.  Ve- 
rina had  said  it  was  Merton  Scragg.  And 
now,  at  the  mention  of  the  man's,  name, 
she  had  sunk  by  the  sofa,  and  her  quiver- 
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ing  shoulders  were  betraying  some  strange 
inward  emotional  struggle.  There  was 
a  tangle  here. 

What  had  this  beautiful,  refined  woman 
to  do  with  the  lean,  hungry- jawed  Shy- 
lock  of  Wall  Street?  Philip  had  some- 
times wondered.  He  had  often  regretted 
that  he  had  not  asked  her  directly.  But 
his  policy  had  been  to  discourage  inti- 
macy between  her  and  hmiself,  so  that 
the  forgetting — the  seemingly  mandatory 
forgetting — might  be  the  easier  when  the 
seemingly  inevitable  time  came. 

But,  as  Verina  had  said,  the  time  for 
pretense  was  past.  They  two  were  hope- 
lessly bouiid  up  in  each  other.  The 
crisis  had  come,  and  her  present  behavior 
could  not  be  passed  over  unexplained. 

"  Verina,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  one  thing. 
Who  is  your  Merton  Scragg,  and  what  is 
he  to  you?  " 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  silence.  She 
arose  to  her  feet  and  stood  by  the  window 
with  her  back  to  hirn.  Presently  she 
turned  her  face  to  him.  In  her  eyes  was 
an  expression  of  bright  hope,  despite  her 
tears  and  her  pallor. 

"  Philip,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  Fate — 
or  God — is  being  good  to  us  in  a  mys- 
terious way.  I  cannot  tell  you  every- 
thing; but  Merton  Scragg  is  my  father's 
closest — I  will  not  say  dearest — friend. 
Merton  Scragg  is  a  peculiar  man — a  man 
whom  few  people  understand.  He  is  a 
hard  man  in  business — a  merciless  man. 

"  But  my  father  is  his  best  friend,  al- 
though my  father  is  under  obligation  to 
him.  It  might  be  that  in  a  case  of  this 
sort  my  father's  influence  would  have  no 
effect  upon  Mr.  Scragg.  But  I  am  going 
to  try  what  my  father  and  I  cap  do  to  in- 
fluence him.  He  is,  I  think,  very  fond  of 
me — I  mean  Merton  Scragg.  I  believe 
I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world  that 
he  truly  loves." 

Philip's  heart  grew  heavy  again.  It 
seemed  that  his  life  lay  in  the  hands  of 
Verina  Harding.  He  thought  he  saw  the 
position.  Her  father  was  under  Scragg's 
thumb,  probably  more  securely  than  the 
daughter  dreamed.  It  might  even  be  that 
the  spider  made  playthings  of  the  father 
and  daughter,  who  fondly  imagined  that 
they  had  some  influence  over  the  old 
tiger.  Yes.  .  .  .  She  had  been  on 
the  Chameleon  as  a  guest  of  Merton 
Scragg. 


Her  pleasure  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
man  of  steel.  In  time  he  might  tire  of 
it.  Now  would  be  a  test  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  affection — if  he  really  had  any 
— for  the  Hardings. 

"Well?"  said  Philip  monotonously. 
He  had  little  hope  or  cheer  in  his  heart. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  she 
said.  "  You  are  remembering  what  the 
world  thinks  of  Mr.  Scragg.  You  have 
heard  that  he  is  -  mean,  mercenary,  and 
merciless.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
that  man,  Philip,  and  I  have  seen  it.  Per- 
haps you  will  see  it,  too. 

"  It  is  now  one  o'clock,  Philip.  You 
have  time  to  go  to  his  office  in  Wall 
Street.  Put  the  case  clearly  before  him. 
You  need  not  speak  of  me  if  you  do  not 
wish  to.  Tell  him  about  the  treasure. 
You  have  the  ruby  pin,  and  I  will  give  ■ 
you  the  string  of  pearls.  Ask  him  to 
give  you  time. 

"  Talk  business  to  him,  and  then  come 
back  to  me —  Come  to-morrow  morning. 
You  have  done  much  to-day — and  so  have 
I.  Whatever  the  result  is,  think  well  to- 
night and  come  to  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  see,"  he  said.  "  You  are  determined 
to  save  me  some  way  or  other.  I  am  to 
owe  you  my  life." 

"  I  am  fighting  for  my  own,"  she  reit- 
erated. "  I  am  trying  to  rouse  in  you 
that  sense  of  honor  of  which  you  are  so 
proud." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Philip,  "  but  before 
I  let  you  make  a  sacrifice  for  me,  I  wish 
to  help  myself.  Will  you  promise  that 
you  will  not  speak  to  your  father  or  com- 
municate with  Merton  Scragg — at  least, 
until  I  have  seen  him  and  received  his 
answer?" 

"  I  promise,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand.  "  Good-by  just  now,  Philip.  Go 
quickly,  for  time  is  precious." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  going  down- 
town. As  he  went,  he  puzzled  much;  but 
mainly  over  the  fact  that  Verina  had  been 
very  cool  in  her  parting  with  him.  She 
was  a  strange  woman  in  some  ways,  he 
reflected.  He  remembered  how  cold- 
blooded she  had  seemed  aboard  the  Cha- 
meleon when  she  had  said :  "  Wihat  are 
you  going  to  do  after  I  leave  you  at  New 
York?" 

And  now —  But  perhaps  her  seeming 
cold-bloodedness  was  merely  cool-blood- 
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edness  in  emergency.  Some  women  are 
like  that. 

Merton  Scragg's  chief  clerk  looked 
curiously  at  Philip  as  the  visiting-card 
recalled  the  young  man's  identity.  He 
hurried  into  his  employer's  private  office 
and  as  hurriedly  came  out  again. 

"  Mr.  Scragg  says,  will  you  step  in  at 
once,  sir?  "  said  the  chief  clerk. 

The  iron-faced,  rigid  man  received 
Philip  with  a  repelling  stare. 

"  Be  seated,  Mr.  "Sand.  I  am  groping 
in  my  mind  for  the  reason  of  this  unex- 
pected visit,"  said  he  coldly. 

"  I  have  not  come  to  ask  any  favor," 
Philip  said,  a  little  warmly.  "  I  merely 
wish  to  put  you  in  possession  of  certain 
facts  which  might  bring  you  regret  if  you 
discovered  them  after — " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Merton  Scragg.  "  You 
find  that  your  bargain  was' a  rash  one. 
You  have  found  life  of  more  importance 
than  money,  Mr.  Sand.  You  have  come 
to  put  me  in  possession  of  certain  facts 
which  may  carry  so  much  responsibility 
that  the  burden  of  the  affair  will  rest 
upon  me." 

"  I  will  not  permit  you,  Mr.  Scragg — " 
began  Philip  hotly ; ,  but  the  lean,  raw- 
boned  financier  waved  his  hand  impa- 
tiently. 

"  One  moment !  "  he  snapped.  "  I  have 
not  finished.  If  you  object  to  what  I  may 
say  in  my  own  office,  you  have  the  right 
to  leave  it.  I  bear  no  ill  feeling  toward 
you,  sir ;  but  I  wish  to  freshen  your  mem- 
ory. 

"  A  year  ago  you  came  to  me  and  bor- 
rowed twenty  thousand  dollars  upon  your 
insurance  policies,  assuring  me  that  the 
best  specialist  in  the  city  had  given  you 
only  a  year  to  live.  I  expressly  asked 
you — three  times  I  think — what  security 
Nvould  be  mine  against  the  contingency  of 
your  not  dying.  We  did  not  go  into  pain- 
ful details,  but  you  assured  me  that  yoli 
would  be  dead.  I  warned  you,  Mr.  Sand, 
that  life  was  sweet — even  to  an  old  man 
like  myself — neither  blessed  with  youth, 
great  health,  or  popularity. 

"  After  consideration,  I  loaned  you  the 
money,  for  /  understood  tH'e  position  in 
which  you  were  placed.  To  me  it  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  transaction.  More 
than  that,  I  perceived  that  I  might  be 
doing  some  good  in  making  the  last  year 
of  your  life  pleasant. 


"  You  will  recall  that  it  was  I  who 
objected  to  your  placing  the  understood 
stipulation  upon  paper ;  not  because,  as  I 
perhaps  led  you  to  think,  that  I  realized 
the  incriminating  nature  of  such  a  doc- 
ument, but  because  I  foresaw  that,  if  by 
any  chance  you  regained  your  health  or 
tired  of  your  bargain,  you  would  come 
begging  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days — as  you  have  done !  " 

"  You  are  quite  in  error,  Mr.  Scragg," 
said  Philip,'  his  coolness  regained,  al- 
though his  heart  was  like  molten  lead. 
"  My  honor  has  suffered  none  at  the  pros- 
pect of  death  to-morrow.     I — " 

"  That  is  what  I  supposed  at  the  time 
— that  you  were  a  man  of  strict  honor — 
as  your  father  was  before  you,"  said 
Scragg ;  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  curiously 
on  the  young  man's  face,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  Philip's  last  words.  So  the 
young  man  contemplated  suicide,  after 
all! 

"  Had  I  come  k)  the  end  of  the  allotted 
days,  with  no  hope  of  continued  life," 
said  Philip,  "  or  without  the  means  or 
any  prospect  of  paying  back  to  you  the 
money  which  I  borrowed  on  my  life,  I 
should,  not  be  here.  As  it  is,  I  am  here 
to  make  a  proposition  which  you  are  at 
liberty  to  accept  or  decline,  without  any 
further  discussion  of  it." 

"  You  overlook  one  point,  Mr.  Sand," 
.  said  Scragg  with  forbidding  iciness.  "  I 
must'  either  accept  any  proposition  you 
may  make,  or  take  upon  my  shoulders  the 
guilt  of  what  a  moral  world  might  call 
by  an  ugly  name — murder,  Mr.  Sand." 

Philip  knew  that  this  was  a  truth.  He 
hung  his  head,  and  there  was  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  tapping  of  Merton 
Scragg's  lean  fingers  on  the  desk-top. 

"  But,"  said  the  miser,  "  you  may  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Sand,,  for  possibly  your  prop- 
osition may  be  such  that  I  may  be  able  to 
accept  it.  I  assure  you  that,  no  matter 
what  you  may  know  or  think  of  my  char- 
acter, I  should  be  very  pleased  to  dodge 
a  painful  issue.  All  I  want  is — my  pound 
of  flesh,  Mr.  Sand."  The  man  smiled,  al- 
most pathetically.  "  You  see,"  he  added, 
"  I  have  a  reputation  to  sustain  in  Wall 
Street.  Now  let  me  hear  what  you  have 
to  propose." 

"  I  ask  for  thirty  days'  grace,"  said 
Philip,  "  and  for  an  extension  of  one 
month  in  my  charter  of  the  yacht  Chame- 
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leon,  which,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  your  property." 

Merton  Scragg  glanced  quickly  at  the 
younger  man,  but  he  betrayed  nothing  of 
the  effect  the  remark  may  have  had  upon 
him.  When  he  spoke  his  tone  was  as 
icily  severe  and  quite  as  businesslike  as 
ever. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  your  rea- 
son or  belief  that  I  am  the  owner  of  the 
Chameleon,"  he  stated.  "  I  am,  however, 
a  personal  friend  of  her  owner,  Mr. 
Harding  —  Mr.  Frederick  Harding,  to 
whom,  I  believe,  you  are  indebted  for 
your  rescue.  But  for  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Harding  I  should  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  understand  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  A  chameleon,  I  believe,  is  a 
lizard  that  changes  color  with  circum- 
stances. There  are  human  chameleons, 
Mr.  Sand,"  he  added,  with  the  ghost  of  a 
smile. 

Philip  hardly  heard  the  sarcasm.  He 
was  thinking  over  that  matter  of  the 
yacht's  ownership.  He  began  to  see 
light.  Verina's  father,  he  remembered, 
was  "  under  obligation  "  to  Mr.  Scragg. 
Harding  was  probably  the  owner,  but 
only  in  name. 

The  Chameleon,  and  perhaps  all  of 
Harding's  worldly  goods,  were  mortgaged 
to  Merton  Scragg.  The  skinflint  admit- 
ted an  acquaintance.  The  fact  that  Ve- 
rina  had  been  a  "guest"  of  Scragg  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Wall  Street 
Shylock  had  ever  been  the  host  in  bodily 
presence.  Yes,  it  was  Verina's  way  of 
expressing  a  bitter  truth,  and  —  Miss 
Sharpe  had  uttered  her  warning,  ''''  Ve- 
rina!  " 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  the  girl?  "  was 
Scragg's  way  of  breaking  the  stillness  that 
had  fallen  in  the  skinflint's  office. 

For  a  moment  the  silence  seemed  inten- 
sified. Philip  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears.     What  had  the  man  just  said? 

"Why  don't  I  marry  the  girl?"  he 
echoed.     "Marry — what  girl?" 

For  a  moment  the  disloyal  thought  came 
to  him  that  Verina  had — perhaps  out  of 
sheer  desperation  and  the  desire  to  save 
him — ^broken  her  promise. 

"  Harding's  daughter,"  said  Scragg, 
looking  at  him  keenly.  "  She  has  plenty 
of  money.  To  marry  her  would  seem 
poetic  justice  after  the  romance  of  the 
island.     There  is  some  poetry  in  my  life, 


Mr.  Sand.  Also,  it  would  be  a  solution 
of  your  diflSculties." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  making  use  of 
any  woman's  love,  or  any  woman's  money, 
as  a  way  out  of  my  obligations,"  said 
Philip  coldly.  "  How  did  you  know — 
of  all  this?" 

Merton  Scragg  picked  up  an  afternoon 
newspaper.  In  bold  head-lines  on  the 
front  page  Philip  saw  the  words: 

REVUELAN— FOUNDERED— 
SURVIVORS  I 

"  Pearce  has  leaked  —  as  usual,"  was 
Philip's  inward  reflection.  "Well?"  he 
said  to  Scragg. 

For  a  moment  Shylock  regarded  the 
younger  man  searchingly. 

"  The  world  expects  it,  of  course,"  said 
he  incisively.     "  Why  not?  " 

"  Mr.  Scragg,"  said  Philip  loftily,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cept what  I  have  already  said,  that  I 
cannot  consider  taking  the  advantage  of- 
fered me." 

"Does  the  girl  fancy  you?"  inquired 
Scragg  bluntly — almost  coarsely. 

"  That,"  said  Philip  sharply,  "  is  none 
of  your  business,  and  I  shall  trouble  you 
to  keep  the  matter  off  your  mercenary 
tongue." 

Scragg  merely  smiled.  "  Very  well," 
said  he,  "you  will  not  blame  me  if  I  de- 
mand a  pound  of  flesh  from  your  own  re- 
sources when  you  so  carelessly  flout  what 
Providence  offers  you.  What  was  your 
proposition?" 

"  My  proposition,"  said  Philip,  "  en- 
tails a  revisal  of  that  story."  He  indi- 
cated the  newspaper  article,  and  proceed- 
ed to  tell  the  tale  of  the  wreck,  the 
landing,  the  treasure,  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Scragg  listened  with  an  impassive  face ; 
although  once,  when  Philip  spoke  of  the 
retreat  from  the  golden  hut,  his  eyes 
brightened  and  he  looked  at  Sand. 

"  You  gave  up  a  fabulous  treasure  for 
the  sake  of — a  woman?  "  he  queried  curi- 
ously. 

Philip  ignored  the  remark  and  contin- 
ued his  tale.  "  The  treasure,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  lies  in  that  channel.  I  could 
almost  mark  off  the  spot  on  a  chart.  All 
I  need  is  thirty  days,  the  yacht,  and  a 
diver  or  two." 
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"  I  see,"  said  Scragg  finally.  "  You  do 
not  wish  to  die,  Mr.  Sand." 

For  the  life  of  him,  Philip  could  not 
make  out  whether  the  man  was  uttering 
a  sarcasm  or  not.  The  financier's  face 
was  immobile.  Only  his  eyes  glowed  Avith 
a  peculiar  flame. 

"  I  do  not,"  confessed  Philip ;  "  not 
because  I  am  afraid  to.  die,  although  I 
would  prefer  that  I  could  die  naturally. 
But  life  has  taken  a  new  meaning  from 
circumstances.  Will  you  grant  my  re- 
quest? " 

Merton  Scragg  tapped  on  the  table 
with  his  fingers  and  looke'd  keenly 
through  the  window  at  the  tops  of  the 
city's  buildings.     Presently  he  said : 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Sand. 
I  put  no  faith  in  treasure  schemes.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  treasure  expedition 
which  found  treasure,  except  in  cheap  lit- 
erature. Also,  I  cannot  give  you  the 
yacht.  You  had  better  see  Mr.  Frederick 
Harding  on  that  point. 

"  If  he  consents,  then — I  will  consider 
the  matter.  In  fact,  you  have  placed  me 
in  such  a  position  that  I  dare  not  with- 
hold my  consent.  I  feared  that  it  would 
come  to  this.     You — " 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Scragg,"  protested 
Philip.  "  I  will  not  listen  to  any  such 
talk.  I  have  not  come  to  beg.  If  your 
common  sense — if  your  decency  does  not 
urge  you  to  see  the  wisdom  of  my  course, 
then  I  can  leave  this  office  now,  and  the 
rest — remains  with  me." 

"  Then  go,"  said  Scragg  coolly.  "  You 
should  not  have  come  to  me.  It  is  none 
of  my  business ;  but  you  have  until  noon 
to-morrow.  You  can  do  as  you  please, 
because  I  have  no  power  over  you,  thanks 
to  myself. 

"  You  can  obtain  the  yacht  and  sail  in 
defiance  of  me  and  what  is  due  me.  But 
I  am  loath  to  be  responsible  for  your 
death — directly  responsible,  when  it  is  in  _ 
my  power  to  present  you  with  your  life 
at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
myself.  I  have  worked  hard,  Mr.  Sand, 
for  every  penny  I  have. 

"  I  value  my  rights.  They  are  all  a 
man  has  in  a.  world  that  cannot,  or  will 
not,  live  without  money  battle."  He 
stopped  abruptly.  Presently  he  waved  his 
hand. 

"  Go  now,  young  man.  You  have  until 
noon  to-morrow.     But  before  you  do  any- 


thing rash — call  me  on  the  telephone.  It 
might  be  that  I  may  yet  agree  to  be 
robbed." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  Debt  Is  Paid. 

"DHILIP  awoke  next  morning  with  a 
•^  headache.  Strictly  speaking,  he  did 
not  awake.  He  merely  opened  his  eyes, 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  decided  that  the 
day  had  sufficiently  advanced  for  him  to 
get  up  and  run  the  last  lap  of  human  af- 
fairs. 

He  had  not  slept.  His  mind  had  trav- 
eled down  the  oiled  groove  of  the  line  of 
least  resistance — the  descent  of  which  is 
so  easy,  and  so  uncontrollable  once  the 
mind  has  been  launched  upon  it. 

And  it  was  so  easy.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  was  so  broad  and  simple  and 
inviting,  and  the  point  of  honor  involved 
so  delicate,  so  thin,  so  imperceptible  to 
all  but  the  finer  sort  of  soul. 

All  night  he  had  dreamed  of  Merton 
Scragg's  own  words — as  if  Shylock  were 
the  tempting  devil  himself : 

"  You  can  do  as  you  please,  because  I 
have  no  power  over  you,  thanks  to  my- 
self. You  can  obtain  the  yacht  and  sail 
in  defiance  of  me  and  what  is  due  me." 

It  was  a  strong  temptation  —  just  to 
take  French  leave  for  thirty  days,  regain 
the  treasure,  pay  Scragg  his  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  plus  a  liberal  interest ;  and 
probably  in  the  end  the  skinflint  would 
be  better  pleased.  At  present  Scragg  only 
feared  for  his  money — his  investment. 

And  that  was  just  where  the  blood  of 
old  Philander  Sand  arose  in  rebellion. 
The  house  of  Sand  had  made  its  quon- 
dam fortune  by  methods  unquestionable. 
The  name  of  Philander  Sand  on  paper 
made  that  paper  as  a  bond. 

The  pride  of  Sand  arose  in  arms  against 
any  subterfuge  in  the  payment  of  a  note 
fallen  due.  True,  it  was  for  everybody's 
best  interest  that  thirty  days'  grace  should 
be  granted.  But  the  holder  of  that  fig- 
urative note  wanted  his  money,  and  the 
principle  of  Philander  Sand  whispered  in 
Philip's  heart-blood : 

"  You  backed  the  note,  my  son.  You 
must  pay  the  fiddler." 

He  dressed  —  wearily.  '  His  eyelids 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  grittiness.     His 
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lips  were  sticky,  as  if  he  had  been  drink- 
ing sweet  wines  the  night  before.  His 
temples  were  hot  and  his  senses  were 
strangely  dulled. 

He  could  think  no  more.  He  cared  no 
more.  He  was  just  sorry — sorry  for  him- 
self, sorry  that  he  had  ever  visited  Mer- 
ton  Scragg,  sorry  for  Verina,  but  too  tired 
of  mental  debating  to  feel  any  great  pang. 

To  -  day  was  —  the  day  of  execution. 
This  was  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
fifth  day.  At  noon  the  matter  must  be 
settled  for  good  and  all.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  it  would  be  set- 
tled— one  way  or  another.  If  it  was  not 
settled  one  way,  it  would  be  settled — 
the  other  way. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  eight 
o'clock.  The  watch  was  ticking  with  mo- 
notonous regularity.  So  many  ticks,  and 
it  would  be  nine — ten — eleven — noon! 
Then  it  would  be  all  over  and — the  watch 
would  still  be  ticking,  whether  the  little 
timekeeper  in  his  own  breast  was  still  or 
not. 

He  had  three  hopes  left,  and  surely  one 
of  them  would  save  the  situation.  Scragg 
might  relent  of  his  own  volition — Philip 
was  determined  that  he  should  not  again 
apply  for  extension.  Verina  might  de- 
vise some  scheme,  even  if  he  himself  did 
not  accept  her  money  as  a  thirty  days' 
loan— his  mind  revolted  even  at  that..  And 
the  third  chance  was  the  one  which  is 
ever  present  in  the  most  precarious  of  sit- 
uations— the  something  which  may  turn 
up. 

One  queer  idea  came  into  his  head.  It 
did  not  seem  queer  at  first — indeed,  it 
seemed  perfectly  feasible  and  sensible. 
He  might  go  to  some  acquaintance — ^and 
he  had  a  few  who  were  moneyed  men — 
and  tell  him  the  story  of  the  treasure, 
borrowing  twenty  thousand  dollars,  plus 
interest,  on  the  enterprise,  which  would 
see  the  gold  raised  and  converted  into 
cash.  But  who  would  believe  his  tale  of 
the  mortgage  on  his  life,  even  if  he  told 
it?  And  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to 
reveal  that  which  was  Merton  Scragg's 
secret  as  well  as  his  own. 

Merton  Scragg  had  served  him  while 
serving  himself.  It  would  be  dishonor- 
able to  tell  of  the  transaction  just  because 
he  himself  was  sorry  for  his  side  of  the 
bargain. 

And  if  he  did  not  reveal  the  reason  for 


haste,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  could  convince  even  an  intimate 
acquaintance  that  the  treasure  story  was 
true  and  get  twenty  thousand  dollars  on 
its  vague  promise. 

When  he  was  ready  for  the  street 
Philip  paused  a  moment  to  plan  his  ac- 
tions. First,  he  must  see  Verina  and  tell 
her  of  his  interview  with  Merton  Scragg. 
Then  he  must  see  Verina's  father  and 
ask  him  for  the  loan  of  his  yacht.  If  he 
got  it,  he  must  then  telephone  Merton 
Scragg  and — ■  Perhaps  the  miser  would 
agree.  _ 

But  Scragg  would  probably  yield.  He 
had  said' that  he  would  be  loath  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  Philip's  death.  He  had 
said  that  he  might  agree  to  be  robbed. 
Philip's  pride  was  struggling  within  him. 
He  was  questioning  his  right  to  place 
Scragg  in  the  position  of  "  permitting 
himself  to  be  robbed  " — and  that  was  how 
Scragg  felt  about  it.  The  only  other 
course  was  to  fulfil  his  bargain  and — be- 
fore noon. 

"  Anyhow,  I  have  four  hours,"  said 
Philip  to  himself  in  the  glass.  He  looked 
a  little  pale,  but  far  from  being  a  suitable 
subject  for  an  undertaker.  "  I  will  see 
Verina.     I  owe  it  to  her,  and  I  promised." 

The  truth  that  was  knocking  at  his 
heart  was  this : 

"  I  am  a  drowning  man.  I  love  life. 
I  am  weak.  If  she  offers  me  a  straw, 
though  I  may  not  clutch  at  it,  I  would 
like  to  feel  that  it  is  within  my  reach." 

When  he  arrived  at  the  house  in  the 
Bronx  he  was  a  little  disappointed  that 
Verina  did  not  at  once  see  him.  The 
housekeeper,  an  elderly  woman  with  an 
aggrieved  face,  said  that  she  was  dress- 
ing, adding  the  gratuitous  remark  that  it 
was  still  very  early  in  the  day. 

Philip  was  hurt.  There  were  some 
things  about  Verina  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Was  she  so  selfish  that  she  could 
not  appreciate  how  precious  every  minute 
of  that  forenoon  must  be  to  Philip,  if  not 
to  her?  Was  it  possible  that  her  men- 
tality was  of  that  sort  which  moves 
around  only  one  thing  at  one  time,  the 
kind  that  weeps  at  the  tragedy  and  for- 
gets at  the  curtain? 

She  kept  him  fully  half  an  hour.  Then 
she  came  into  the  room  with  her  hand 
outstretched  in  a  formal  welcome. 

"  I  pray  you  will  accept  my  apology 
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for  this  untimely  call,"  said  Philip,  with 
just  a  tinge  of  reproach  and  bitterness. 

"  I  had  ftot  expected  you  so  early,"  she 
said  coolly.  "  Well,  what  did  Mr.  Scragg 
say?" 

Her  tone  was  so  cool  and  indifferent 
that  Philip  felt  wounded  to  his  very  soul. 

"  Are  you — are  you  really  interested 
to  know?  "  he  asked  laboriously. 

"  Philip,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "  yOu 
are  a  very  foolish  boy.  Perhaps  you  will 
soon  know  just  how  much  interested  I  am 
and  have  been  in  your  behalf." 

"  You  have  not  spoken  to  your  father 
or  to  Merton  Scragg?" 

"  To  Mr.  Scragg — no.  I  promised  you 
I  would  not.  When  my  father  came  to 
dinner  last  night  I  said  I  wished  to  have 
a  long  talk  with  him  in  the  study.  I  told 
him." 

"  And—" 

"  He  is  at  home  to-day,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  you  and  he  talked  it 
over  together.  He  is  very  sympathetic, 
Philip." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Philip  dazed- 
ly. "  I  need  some  help — from  a  man.  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  him." 

"  But  what  of  Scragg?  " 

"  Scragg?  I  am  afraid  the  man  is  im- 
possible. There  is  not  a  grain  of  senti- 
ment in  his  composition.  I  made  matters 
worse  by  going  to  him.  He  treated  me  as 
if  I  were  a  beggar.  I  will  admit  that  he 
left  the  matter  open  for  consideration ; 
but  his  decision,  even  at  its  favorable  best, 
will  be  a  hard  nut  for  me  to  swallow.  He 
told  me  that  your  father,  Verina,  owned 
the  Chameleon,  and  that — •  By  the  way, 
you  told  me  Merton  Scragg  owned  it." 

"  My  father  owns  it,"  said  Verina  sim- 
ply. 

There  came  a  sound  of  footsteps  creak- 
ing on  an  old  wooden  staircase  over  the 
hall.  The  door  of  the  drawing-room  pres- 
ently opened  and  Merton  Scragg  stood  in 
the  portal. 

"  Philip,"  said  Verina  tremulously; 
"  this  is  my  father.  Do  you  see  now  how 
good  God  has  been  to  us?  " 

Philip  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  stared 
at  the  figure  in  the  doorway. 

"  Mr.  Scragg,"  said  he,  although  the 
face  of  the  man  was  cast  in  a  softer,  more 
human  mold  than  that  of  the  tiger  of 
Wall  Street.  He  might  have  been 
Scragg's  twin  brother. 


It's      all      right. 
Don't  you  under- 


"  No,  Mr.  Sand,"  said  the  old  man  gen- 
tly, "  my  name  is  Frederick  Harding — 
here/'' 

It  took  a  few  seconds  for  the  last  word 
to  sink  into  Philip's  dazed  intelligence. 
Then  it  all  came  back  to  him  in  a  vivid 
flashlight  panorama.  Merton  Scragg  was 
Frederick  Harding.  Frederick  Harding 
was  Merton  Scragg.  Yet  the  two  men 
were  as  different  as  cheese  and  chocolate. 

There  was  some  one  kneeling  by  Pliil- 
ip's  side.  A  little  warm  hand  was  trem- 
bling in  his  and  a  little  voice  was  whis- 
pering : 

"  Philip  —  Philip. 
Everything's  all  right, 
stand?" 

Philip  did — partly.  But  he  could  say 
nothing.  He  was  trying  to  identify  the 
white-haired,  thin-faced  old  gentleman  in 
the  doorway  with  the  gaunt,  iron- jawed 
Shylock  of  the  Wall  Street  office. 

"  Philip  Sand,"  said  Frederick  Hard- 
ing. "  This  is  my  house,  and  when  a 
guest  is  introduced  to  his  host  I  believe 
custom  requires  that  he  stand  up,  even  if 
he  does  not  shake  hands.  Shake  hands, 
my  boy." 

Philip  got  up.  He  was  conscious  that 
he  was  being  led  forward  by  some  one 
who  held  his  left  hand.  His  right. hand 
he  extended  mechanically,  still  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  kind  eyes  of  Verina's 
father. 

"  Listen  to  me,  young  man,"  said  Hard- 
ing in  a  paternal  way.  "  You  needn't 
think  your  wits  have  deserted  you.  You 
are  not  seeing  ghosts.  I  am  Merton 
Scragg,  right  enough,  but  not  here.  I 
am  taking  a  holiday  to-day — the  first  I 
have  taken  in  years,  barring  Sundays. 

"You  are  one  of  the  few  men  who 
know  my  secret.  Down  there  "  —  he 
frowned — "  I  am  what  I  am — a  man  of 
business,  fighting  for  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness which  I  keep  locked  up  here.  Up 
here  I  am  Frederick  Harding — Merton 
Scragg  is  the  only  amusement  I  ever  per- 
mitted myself  in  business — and  my  little 
girl  and  I  are  very  happy  together."    • 

"  A  kind  of  Je'kyll  and  Hyde?  "  stam- 
mered Philip. 

"  Not  exactly,"  laughed  the  old  gen- 
tleman. "  But  I  think  I  know  what  you 
mean.  Everybody  is  more  or  less  of  a 
Jckyll  and  Hyde  or  a  Harding  ahid 
Scragg.     The  only  difference  in  my  case 
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is  that  I  am  a  creature  of  pronounced 
views. 

"  My  business  is  my  business,  and  I  am 
what  my  business  has  compelled  many  a 
man  to  be  —  a  hardened  fighter,  with 
mercy  to  none  and  asking  no  quarter. 
My  private  life  is  what  I  think  a  man's 
private  life  should  be — something  devoid 
of  the  miseries  of  the  outside  world. 

"  Sit  down,  my  boy,"  said  he,  smiling 
still.  "  Miss  Harding,"  he  added  with 
mock  severity, ."  I  did  not  ask  you  to  sit 
down  beside  him." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  old  man 
was  regarding  the  young  people  with  a 
sad  but  happy  smile. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  with  you  two. 
PMHp,  my  little  girl  told  me  last  night 
that  she  loved  you  very  much.  I  know 
that  you  love  her.  I  knew  it  yesterday  in 
my — in  Mr.  Scragg's  office.  You  see,  I 
had  been  reading  the  newspapers.  Be- 
sides that,  I  heard  your  story  eleven 
months  ago  when  my  little  girl  was  re- 
stored to  me.  And  so,"  he  said  curious- 
ly, "  you  let  the  blackguards  take  away  a 
'million  in  gold  for  the  sake  of  —  a 
woman?" 

Philip  started  a  little.  It  was  as  if  he 
was  in  Scragg's  office  again,  only  the 
Scragg  who  stood  before  him  w^as  very 
strangely  transformed.  Now  he  under- 
stood it  all. 

"  But  I  owe  you  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars," said  Philip  stupidly. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  Frederick  Hard- 
ing quietly.  "  Your  debts  are  paid  in 
full.  I  did  not  bargain  for  your  life,  my 
boy.  I  bargained  for  your  money.  All 
you  have  in  the  world  is  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  insurance,  and  I  believe  that 
by  your  will  it  belongs  to  me. 

"I  have  given  that  will  to  my  daugh- 
ter, to  whom  I  presmne  it  would  naturally 
be  your  intention  to  leave  your  earthly 
possessions.  You  see,  young  man,  I  in- 
sist upon  your  marrying  my  daughter. 
Propriety  demands  it." 

Philip  stared  at  the  old  man.  Then 
his  eyes  slowly  filled  with  tears.  He 
could  not  utter  a  word,  but  the  little  hand 
stole  back  into  his  and  nestled  there-  as- 
suringly.  Harding,  knowing  that  which 
takes  the  iron  out  of  a  man's  self-control, 
went  on  talking  tactfully: 

*'  I  admire  your  pride,  Philip.     I  ad- 

(The 


mire  still  more  your  manhood  and  your 
sense  of  honor.  I  could  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  tell  you  everything  in  the 
office  yesterday  when  you  told  me  to  keep 
the  matter  of  your  love-affair  off  my  mer- 
cenary tongue.  My  heart  was  made  hap- 
py right  there.  The  man  who  could  re- 
sist a  beautiful  w^oman  and  her  money 
when  his  life  was  at  stake  is, — the  kind  of 
man  I  would  like  to  see  my  little  girl's 
husband. 

"  The  yacht,  by  th'e  way,  is  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's; and,  as  you  have  his  permission  to 
use  it,  perhaps  you  might  go  treasure- 
hunting  around  that  island.  You  can't 
have  too- much  money  in  this  world,  my 
boy;  but  nobody  knows  better  than  "you 
that  it  isn't  everything.  Verina  tells  me 
that  she  would  like  to  go  back  and  get 
the  breadfruit  out  of  the  fire." 

For  a  moment  Philip  was  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  this  queer  speech,  but  suddenly 
it  dawned  upon  him.  The  yacht  was  his. 
Shylock  was  satisfied.  His  life  was  his. 
Verina  was  his.  Health  was  his.~  Now 
he  was  to  go  treasure-hunting  again  with 
Verina  to  help  him  find  it,  with  Verina  to 
help  him  roast  breadfruit  on  that  partic- 
ular hilltop. 

He  held  out  his  hand  in  silence.  He 
was  too  happy  to  utter  a  word.  Through 
a  haze  he  saw  Shylock  wnth  an  amused, 
contented  smile  on  his  rugged  face,  and 
heard  his  voice  say : 

"  Now  I  must  get  down-town.  All 
play  and  no  work  makes  a  fool  of  Jack." 

Ten  minutes  later  Merton  Scragg  was 
traveling  down-town  in  the  street-car  line 
which  he  owned.  The  conductor,  taking 
the  fares,  passed  by  the  man,  who  picked 
up  a  castaway  newspaper  and  became  im- 
mersed in  it. 

Back  in  the  old  Colonial  house,  which 
was  hedged  in  by  new  tenements,  Philip 
Sand  was  staring  before  him.  _  There  was 
a  woman  on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
her  face  was  buried  in  his  hands.  Pres- 
ently an  old  grandfather's  clock  in  some 
other  part  of  the  house  began  to  dole  out 
the  long-drawn  strokes  of  the  noon-hour. 
Philip  Sand  started. 

"  Verina !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Philip,"  she  whispered,  and  her  arms 
stole  up   around  his   shoulders.      "  Kiss 
me — but  don't  say  anything  for  a  little 
while." 
end . ) 


A  Woman    at    the    Key. 


BY     EVA    M.    RICHARDS. 


WE  find  women  in  every  phase  of  commercial  life  nowadays — even  in 
railroading.  But  Miss  Richards,  who  spent  some  time  as  operating 
express-agent,  and  in  other  capacities,  in  a  little  way-station  out 
West,  advises  women  to  keep  out  of  that  part-  of  the  game,  and  she  gives 
some  pretty  good  reasons  why.  When  she  started  in  she  was  satisfied  to  be 
a  mere  cog  in  a  great  system,  but  she  made  herself  more  useful  than  orna- 
mental, and  soon  became  a  Lady  Pooh-Bah  in  her  little  sphere. 


Thrilling  Experiences  of  a  Young  Woman  Who  Did  Most  Everything, 

from  Feeding  a  Wrecked  Grew^  to  Chasing  Boes 

Down  the  Dusty  Pike. 


*T  had  always  been  my  wish  to  be 
part  of  the  great  wheel  of 
business.  I  had  studied  tel- 
egraphy a  short  time,  and  had 
had  a  short  experience. in  sta- 
tion work,  but  when  I  was 
offered  the  position  of  station-agent  and 
telegraph-operator  at  a  small  station  on 
the  Chicago  and  North- Western  Railway, 
I  promptly  accepted. 

No  queen  on  her  throne  was  ever  hap- 
pier than  I  when  I  first  wrote  my  name 
as  agent  for  the  company.  And  I  pity 
him  who  has  never  felt  the  exhilaration 
of  responsibility. 

Doing  business  over  one's  own  signa- 
ture is  quite  a  different  matter  from  doing 
it  over  another's.  But  strength  and  cour- 
age are  generally  near  us  when  we  are 
in  need  of  tliem,  and  they  have  never 
failed  me. 

Except  the  clerical  work  in  the  general 
offices  there  is  no  branch  of  railroad  work 
for  which  a  woman  is  physically  fitted. 
The  reasons  are  numerous.  The  long, 
uncertain  hours,  exposure  to  climatic 
changes,  strain  on  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  necessity  of  always  being  ready 
to  stand  one's  ground  in  the  face  of  un- 
expected and  most  difficult  circumstances. 


SHE    ARRIVED    AT 
THE   STATION  AT 
LEAST  FIVE    HOURS 
BEFORE    TRAIN- 
TIME. 
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"  Ready  for  an  emergency,"  "  Prepared 
for  the  unexpected,"  should  be  brand- 
ed on  every  would-be  railway  employee. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring 
some  unthought-of  proposition,  when  one 
acts  without  hesitation. 

The  station  in  which  I  was  installed  as 
agent  and  operator  was  in  a  small  town, 
but  being  the  shipping-point  for  a  rich 
stock  and"  agricultural  district  it  was  a 
busy  point,  and  I  soon  became  Avell  ac- 
quainted. 

Multitudinous  Duties. 

When  it  was  possible,  I  hired  a  man  or 
boy  to  attend  to  the  outside  work,  but 
more  often  this  was  impossible.  Then  I 
surely  did  the  work  of  a  man. 

In  the  years  I  associated  with  railway 
men  they  treated  me  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and  I  can  truly  say  of  them  that 
they  are  a  class  of  men  with  big  hearts, 
and  always  ready  to  do  a  kindness. 

I  was  also  postmistress  and  express- 
agent,  so  had  my  fingers  on  the  keys  of 
the  town's  government,  express,  and  rail- 
way business.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
I  was  due  at  the  office,  when  I  sent 
-my  first  report  to  the  division  train-des- 
patcher ;  and  from  then  until  the  last  train 
at  night,  no-matter  how  late,  my  work  was 
before  me. 

An  agent  of  such  a  station  cannot  be  the 
steel  figure  of  the  city.  He  must  not  only 
be  polite,  but  neighborly  with  the  towns- 
people and  those  from  the  country.  Every 
newcomer  must  be  gracefully  welcomed 
and  every  old  one  honored. 

The  admonition  of  the  photographer  to 
"  look  pleasant  "  is  always  needed  by  the 
agent.  One  old  lady,  who  took  the  train 
quite  frequently  at  this  station,  often 
asked  me  to  make  a  cup  of  tea  for  her. 
She  usually  arrived  at  the  station  at  least 
five  hours  before  train-time ;  and,  when 
she  was  not  drinking  my  tea  and  eating 
crackers,  she  was  knitting  socks  and  smo- 
king an  extremely  odoriferous  corn-cob 
pipe. 

Private  Secretary  to  Farmers, 

After  the  telephones  were  installed 
throughout  the  country,  I  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  most  every  shipper  in  that 
country.    I  was  often  called  upon  t&  write 


an  order  for  harness  or  similar  articles  for 
a  farmer.  These  orders  usually  came  just 
about  train  -  time.  The  shippers  appre- 
ciated this  assistance  because  there  was  no 
charge.  They  appreciated  my  efforts  for 
them,  though  they  never  deluged  me  with 
storms  of  gratitude. 

Of  all  the  mail  which  I  handled,  I 
think  the  following  "  forward,"  as  the 
writer  called  it,  merits  a  place  in  English 
literature.  I  was  asked -.by  the  writer  to 
"  look  it  over,"  hence  my  knowledge  of 
the  contents : 

My  der  gurl  this  fur  all  rite  seems 
a  age  sen ce  i  see  yer  be  back  sun  as  pus- 
ible  yer  own  lover  Al  rite  more  nex 
time  so  gud-by  little  blue  ies  and  pink 
teth — you  no  what  that  lin  is  Alagin. 

I  presume  the  line  stood  for  an  affec- 
tionate demonstration  of  his  ardent  af- 
fections, and  "  Al  agin  "  meant  that  he 
was  still  Al  and  not  an  alligator. 

Shipping  a  first  consignment  has  been 
to  some  people  their  Waterloo.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  a  horse  that  was  brought 
to  the  station  for  shipment.  The  con- 
signer had  never  shipped  an  ounce  of 
freight  in  his  life,  and  was  duly  excited 
about  the  performance. 

Milk  for  the  Crew. 

Tlie  box  car  was  not  right  in  front  of 
the  stock-chute,  so  I  told  him  to  push  it 
there  with  the  aid  of  the  pinch-bar.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  and  insisted  upon  load- 
ing from  the  depot.  He  improvised  a 
bridge  by  laying  boards  from  the  platform 
to  the  car,  then  led  the  horse  up  the  steps 
into  the  car,  I  going  before,  coaxing  the 
animal  with  an  ear  of  corn. 

It  has  often  been  necessary  for  me  to 
stand  on  boxes  in  order  to  seal  cars,  and 
I  have  moved  empty  cars  with  the  aid  of 
the  pinch-bar.  There  is  little  work  about 
a  station  that  I  have  not  done,  even  to 
dodging  hoboes. 

One  evening  the  freight  was  coming 
down  the  line,  running  on  a  smooth  stretch 
of  track,  when,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  three  of  the  loaded  cars  were  off 
the  track,  lying  on  their  sides.  These 
cars  were  loaded  with  shelled  corn,  so  the 
spill  may  be  easily  pictured. 

The  conductor  and  brakemen  were  in 
the  "  lookout  "  at  the  time,  and  graphic- 
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ally  told  me  they  found  themselves  at  the 
other  end  of  the  caboose  on  their  faces, 
but  expected  to  be  in  paradise. 

The  crew  came  to  the  station  to  report, 
and  asked  if  I  could  furnish  them'  supper. 
My  sister  said  we  could;  but,  when  she 
went  to  the  ice-chest  to  see.  if  there  was 
sufficient  milk  and  cream,  she  found  the 
same  condition  that  confronted  Mother 
Hubbard. 

A  1  X  2  Dog. 

Seeing  a  herd  of  cows  grazing  by  the 
roadside,  I  called  a  boy  to  get  us  the  nec- 
essary supply.  He  did  his  best  for  us; 
but  found  it  difficult,  as  it  was  fly-time, 
and  I  think  he  did  most  of  the  milking 
walking  about  the  lane  with  the  cows. 
After  supper  the  crew  went  back  to  work, 
and  I  sat  at  my  desk,  taking  and  sending 
orders  until  the  next  day.  My  sister  kept 
me  company,  occupying  an  improvised 
couch  of  empty  egg-cases. 

All  the  time  I  was  in  this  office  I  had  a 
most  ardent  admirer  and  protector  in 
Jack,  my  one-by-two  dog.  His  bark  and 
growl  compensated  for  his  lack  of  size, 
and  he  frightened  more  than  one  Weary 
Willie  by  attaching  himself  to  a  trouser- 
leg. 


One  Willie  came  into  the  office  and, 
with  a  savage  cast  of,  face,  said  :  "  That 
dog  bit  me,  and  now  I  will  have  cholera- 
morbus  rabies." 

Jack  was  very  fond  of  the  trains  and 
crews,  much  to  my  discomfort,  until  an 
engineer  sent  a  great  cloud  of  steam  at 
him  and  a  conductor  pulled  his  tail. 

From  that  time,  if  he  was  lying  on  the 
platform  and  beard  a  whistle  five  miles 
away,  he  would  run  for  his  life  into  the 
office.  Many  is  the  way-bill  he  has  torn 
into  bits  for  me,  one  in  particular,  which 
covered  a  shipment  from  La  Crosse.  Go- 
ing into  the  office,  I  found  the  little  fellow 
sitting  in  the  ticket-window,  having  a  fine 
time  throwing  bits  of  pink  paper  about. 
Not  an  inch  of  the  bill  was  left. 

I  wrote  to  the  agent  at  La  Crosse,  ask- 
ing for  a  duplicate,  and  when  I  received 
it,  across  its  face  in  bold  letters  was  writ- 
ten :  "  Either  tie  up  your  dog  or  give  him 
to  a  circus." 

One  Lantern — Two  Globes. 

The  passing  of  a  circus  through  our 
town  at  two  in  the  morning  from  Platte- 
ville  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  gave  me  my 
first  experience  in  blocking  trains.  My 
station    was    not    a    regular    train-order 
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office,  "'consequently  I  had  no  .sema- 
phores or  other  devices  with  which  to 
give  signals,  save  one  lantern  and  two 
globes,  one  red  and  one  white.  But 
these  did  the  work  satisfactorily. 
•  Very  few  persons  realize  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  trains.  They  enjoy  the  excellence 
of  the  service  from  the  ballast  road-bed 
to  the  electric-lighted  padded  berth.  They 
frequently  notice  the  whistling  of  the  en- 
gine and  the  stopping  of  the '  train,  but 


enough  to  express  the  tortures  through 
which  I  passed  when  I  received  my  first 
train  order.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
kindness  of  that  conductor,  I  too  might 
have  piped  my  swan  song.  I  have  the 
original  yet,  which  reads: 

Baraboo — To  C.  &  E.,  No.  125   N. : 

No.  One  hundred  twenty-five  (125), 
Murphey,  can  have  until  eleven  forty, 
11:40  A.M.,  to  go  to  Ipswich,  against 
No.  one  hundred  twenty  (120),  Reales. 
No.  120  gets  this  at  Ipswich,  12. 

J.  W.  L. 


THERE    NEVER    WAS    A    COUNTY    FAIR    WITHOUT    THEM. 


what  this  means  they  do  not  know.  But 
the  men  at  the  telegraph  key  and  the 
throttle   know. 

A  small  sheet  of  yellow  tissue  paper 
is  an  insignificant  looking  article,  but 
upon  it  depends  the  safety  of  lives  as  they 
span  rivers,  cross  prairies,  and  crawl  up 
mountainsides.  This  yellow  sheet  con- 
tains the  train  orders  which  govern  the 
movement  of  a  train,  and  which  is  the 
young  operator's  test  of  ability  and 
courage — and   often  his   swan  song. 

A  rule  appears  simple  until  we  at- 
tempt to  harness  and  put  it  into  use. 
So  it  is  with  learning  about  train  orders 
and  the  delivery  of  such. 

I    have    never    found    words     strons; 


After  the  delivery  of  that  order  I 
felt  that  I  would  succumb  to  nervous 
prostration. 

When  McKinley  Died. 

I  hold  copies  of  three  messages  which 
I  received  and  which  were  but  three 
of  thousands  of  the  same  nature  received 
on  the  same  dates.     They  are  as  follows : 

Baeaboo,  17. 
To  All  Agents  : 

Thursday,  Sept.  19,  1901,  has  been 
appointed  a  day  of  mourning  and 
prayer.  You  will  please  issue  such  in- 
structions to  those  under  3^our  jurisdic- 
tion as  will  result  in  as  complete  cessa- 
tion from  labor  as  practical. 
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Switching  crews  and  station  help  will 
be   reduced  to   a   man,   and   every   em- 
ployee of  this  company  is  to  be  given  . 
an  opportunity  to  comply  with  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President. 

'^'^■> 

Baraboo,  1 8. 
To  All  Agents  : 

Thursday,  September  19,  having  been 
appointed  memorial  day  account  of 
death  of  President  McKinley,  we  will 
abandon  all  way-freights  and  other 
freights  as  much  as  possible,  except  for 
the  handling  of  perishable  freight  and 
live  stock.     Notify  all  concerned. 

J.  W.  L. 

Baraboo,  19. 
To  All  Agents  : 

All  trains  and  engines  of  this  com- 
pany will  come  to  a  full  stop  at  2.30 
P.M.  to-day  and  will  not  resume  motion 
until  2.35  P.M.,  or  five  minutes,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  dead  president. 
This  is  to  be  done  regardless  of  where 
the  train  may  be.  Operators  will  please 
leave  the  wires  silent  during  these  five 
minutes.  J-  W.    L. 

During  these  five  minutes  my  wires 
were  silent,  and  looking  up  the  track  we 
could  see  the  motionless  passenger-train 
which  had  just  left  the  station.  I  do 
not  rememt>er  seeing  a  smile  on  the  face 
of  a^railroad  man  during  that  sad  week- 
My  Chicago  daily  paper  reached  me  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  every  morn- 
ing of  that  week  I  read  it  aloud  to  the 
section  men  and  neighbors  as  they  gath- 
ered in  the  depot,  and  every  day  we  grew 
sadder  and  sadder. 

Off  for  a  Picnic. 

If  one  has  never  seen  a  crowa  of  peo- 
ple board  a  train  for  the  county  fair,  he 
has  missed  one  of  the  best  bits  of  "human 
comedy.  The  crowd  gathers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country — old  men  and  wom- 
en, young  mothers  carrying  little  bundles 
of  life  carefully  wrapped  in  shawls, 
youthful  lovers  and  their  girls  on  their 
first  trip  away  from  home;  the  little 
girl  with  a  rubber  cutting  her  little  throat 
in  order  to  keep  her  hat  on  the  back  of 
her  head;  the  growing  boy  with  the 
small  felt  hat  turned  up  to  give  a  good 
view  of  his  freckles,  and  old  young  men, 
known  as  sports,  who  are  regular  attend- 
ants at  every  fair. 

These  old  chaps  usually  wear  a  bright 


tie,  a  rubber  collar  large  enough  for 
two  necks,  a  stiff  hat  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  a  ring  bearing  a  stone  the  size 
of  a  quarter-of-a-dollar.  Their  clothes 
are  of  goodly  proportions  and  fit  the 
frame  as  if  thrown  at  it.  Their  shoes 
are  of  a  perfect  dust  color. 

These  captains  of  leisure  usually  carry 
either  a  cane  or  whip.  There  was  never 
a  county  fair  without  them. 

When  they  come  straggling  from  the 
train  at  night,  it  is  a  different  crowd. 
They  are  weary,  worn,  and  sometimes 
sad;  they  are  dirty,  crumpled,  and  for- 
lorn, but  they  have  been  to  the  county 
fair,  seen  the  big  pumpkin  and  bet  on 
the  races. 

It's  Work  We  Love. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  clocklike 
routine  of  railroad  work,  the  charm 
which  attends  it  is  unknown.  But  to 
one  who  has  received  a  "  G.  N.,"  or  relief 
from  duty,  who  tunes  his  ear  to  the 
heavy  whistle  of  an  approaching  train  or 
the  resounding  clang  of  the  bell,  feels 
the  irresistibility  of  the  charm. 

There  is  nothing  more  welcome  than 
a,  delayed  train,  one  for  which  one  has 
waited  hours.  The  trains  on  the  divi- 
sion on  which  I  was  employed  were 
more  often  late  than  on  time  during  the 
winter.  Despite  the  snow-fences  which 
hugged  the  right-of-way,  the  snow  would 
persist  in  filling  the  numerous  cuts,  mak- 
ing progress  slow,  sometimes  impossible 
until  the  plows  and  flangers  would  make 
their  missionary  visits. 

At  such  times,  the  most  welcome  thing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  the  train, 
and  I  held  its  engine  in  deep  esteem,  as 
it  came  puffing  in,  its  light  piercing 
the  gloaming,  its  long  black  plume  of 
smoke  waving  in  the  keen  air,  its  back 
blanketed  with  snow  and  its  flanks 
fringed  with  icicles. 

When  it  stopped  it  seemed  to  breathe 
heavily  and  then  to  sigh.  Then  with  re- 
newed strength,  with  its  drivers  silhou- 
etted in  the  red  light  of  the  open  furnace, 
it  snorted  and  moved  on. 

Then  I  banked  my  fire  for  the  night, 
reported  the  train,  received  "  G.  N.,"  cut 
out  the  wire,  locked  the  door  and  hurried 
home,  tired  and  happy,  until  the  dawn  of 
another  dav. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  WIRES. 


BY    OTIS    M.    SISSON 


Written  for  "  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine." 


HERE'S  a  message  of  death  on  the  wires  to- 
night. 
For  they  ceaselessly  throb  and  moan; 
For  they  ceaselessly  mourn  like  a  soul  that  is 
lost. 
In  a  quavering,  minor  tone. 


Far  off  in  the  darkness  I  hear  it  come. 

Faint  and  soft  it  sounds; 
Nearer  it  speeds  with  the  pulsing  beat 

Of  a  wrought  heart's  leaps  and  bounds. 


It  comes  like  a  shriek  from  the  depths  of  space, 

A  quivering,   anguished   cry — 
Oh !  surely  some  soul  is  forever  lost. 

And  forever  alone  must  fly. 

It  goes  like  the  sigh  of  a  parting  breeze. 

And  dies,   hke  a  sigh,  away; 
But  to   return  in  the  rising  gusts 

The  saddest  of  sad  chords-  play. 

There's  a  message  of  death  on  the  wires  to-night- 
Hark!  how  they  sob  and  moan; 

And  a  soul  somewhere  in  the  farthest  space 
Is  winging  its  way — alone. 
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DUGAN'S    PAL    GOES    DIPPY. 


BY     AUGUSTUS    WITTFELD. 
C'E.  Florence.") 

The  Book-Agent  Tries  To  Get  in  a  Few  Words 
During   the    Recital    of    Archie's    Love  -  Affair. 


Y  friend,"  said  the  book- 
agent  to  Dugan,  "  I 
would  like  to  interest 
you  in  a  work  that 
should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  thinker.  A 
work  that  will  raise  your  standard  of 
efficiency,  no  matter  what  your  calling 
may  be." 

"  Say,  sport,"  replied  Dugan,  "  no 
doubt  you  have  sincere  convictions  as  to 
the  value  of  your  indispensable  work,  for 
the  brooklike  flow  of  your  language 
would  lead  me  to  infer  that  you  have,  at 
least,  mastered  your  circular  letter  of  in- 
structions ;  but  when  you  speak  of  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,  I  would  like  to  inform 
you  that  old  man  Hinchman  looks  out 
for  that ;  and  the  man  that  can't  keep 
the  gage  prognosticating  a  plethora  of 
steam  gets  ample  time  for  the  rigors  of 
social  requirement." 

"True,"  replied  the  book-agent;  "but 
do  you  never  aspire  for  •  a  more  exalted 
position  than  the  one  you  are  now  fill- 
ing? Ambition  should  be  implanted  in 
every  human  breast,  and  every  man 
should  endeavor  to  prepare  himself  for 
advancement." 

"  Right  you  are,"  assented  Dugan ; 
"  but  you  doTi't  for  the  infinitesimal  sub- 
division of  the  unit  of  time  imagine  that 
I  don't  know  anything  but  coal-heaving? 

"  Why,  man,  it's  not  knowledge,  but 
opportunity,  that  I  am  laying  for.  It's 
true  I'm  feeding  fuel  to  a  mogul  now, 
but  I'm  ready  to  tackle  any  job  along 
the  line — clean  up  to  the  presidency  of 
the  road." 

"  Are  there  never  times  when  you  wish 
to  refresh  your  memory  on  matters  of  a 


technical  nature?"  inquired  the  book- 
agent.  "  The  composition  of  the  coal 
you  handle,  the  expansive  power  of  steam, 
the  mechanical  construction  of  the  steam- 
gage^  or  even  the  principle  of  the  balance 
escapement  of  your  watch,  are  all  sub- 
jects of  absorbing  interest." 

"  Speaking  of  watches,"  said  Dugan, 
"  reminds  me  of  Archie  Bruxton ;  and  so 
long  as  you  show  a  predilection  for  tell- 
ing me  all  you  know,  I  am  going  to  re- 
late this  yarn  to  you.  It  may  not  be  of 
material  benefit  to  you,  but  its  recital 
may,  in  a  sense,  compensate  you  for  the 
loss  of  an  order. 

"  Archie  gravitated  to  railroading  by 
divine  instinct  back  in  the  eighties,  at 
which  time  I  was  swinging  the  scoop  on 
the  Pennsy.  He  was  an  innocent-looking 
chap,  with  a  caffy-o-lay  complexion  and 
an  unalloyed  confidence  in  mankind. 

"  He  was  unsoiled  by  contact  with  the 
world,  and  was  preeminently  a  child  of 
nature. 

"  I  cottoned  to  him  at  the  start,  on  ac- 
count of  his  unsophisticatedness,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  Medusa  who  ran  the 
Waldorf  where  I  kept  my  steamer- trunk." 

"  By  reference  to  Medusa  in  this  sub- 
lime work,"  interrupted  the  book-agent, 
"  you  will  learn  that  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  —  '  The 
Gentle  Medusa.'  " 

"Yes,"  commented  Dugan;  "but  this 
Medusa  was  *  Queen  of  the  Micks.'  Like- 
wise, not  gentle.  Well,  to  continue — one 
evening  Archie  went  out  for  a  stroll,  and 
when  he  returned  he  proudly  exhibited  a 
pawn-ticket  for  a  watch,  which  he  said  he 
had  bought  from  a  stranded  railroad  en- 
gineer. 
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THE    RAILROAD    MAN'S    MAGAZITsTE. 


"  I  uttered  mental  maledictions  when 
he  told  me  the  story,  which  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  cussed  myself  for  letting 
him  loose  in  the  night  air  without  a  nurse. 
Instinctively,  I  knew  that  some  one  had 
handed  him  a  prize  specimen  of  the  citrus 
vulgaris. 

"  He  said  he  thought  that  a  watch- 
which  w^as  good  enough  for  a  railroad 
engineer  must  be  a  pretty  good  article  at 
timekeeping,  and  that's  just  what  the 
party  of  the  second  part  expected  him  to 
think ;  but  you  couldn't  expect  Archie  to 
be  wise  to  the  wiles  of  the  pawnbroker's 
runner." 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  origin  of  the 
pawnbroker's  insignia?"  again  inter- 
rupted the  book-agent.  "  By  reference 
to  the  proper  subject  in  this  mine  of  in- 
formation, you  will  learn  that  the  three 
balls  are  the  arms  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  refer  to  the  exploit  of  Averardo  de' 
Medici,  a  commander  under  Charle- 
magne, who  slew  the  giant  Mugello, 
whose  mace  was  fitted  with  three  iron 
balls." 

"  Sport,"  replied  Dugan,  "  you  may  be 
long  on  medieval  history,  but  the  accept- 
ed interpretation  of  the  sign  of  the  three 
brass  balls  is  that  it  was  the  emblem  of 
the  first  pawnbroker — he  who  traveled  in 
the  wake  of  the  Crusaders,  advancing 
loans  on  their  watches  and  scarf-pins, 
and  whose  motto  was  '  In  hock  signo 
vinces.'  " 

The  book-agent  attempted  to  dispute 
this  explanation  of  the  erudite  fireman, 
but  Dugan  threw  the  gab-throttle  over 
and  shot  ahead. 

"  Now,  see  here,  pardner,"  he  cau- 
tioned, "  if  you're  going  to  throw  a  switch 
every  few  minutes,  and  run  this  fiction 
limited  onjto  a  siding,  we'll  never  finish 
on  schedule. 

"  Well,  to  get  back  on  the  main  line, 
Archie  redeemed  the  watch  the  next  day 
by  separating  himself  from  eight  forty. 
H|  showed  it  to  me,  that  night,  in  the 

>/|,cy  of  our  boudoir. 
"-.'-'  It  was  one  of  those  Swiss  movement 
affairs,  reposing  in  a  gold-filled  round- 
house, highly  ornamented  with  bizarre 
engravings.  As  I  sprung  open  the  lid, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  picture  of  a 
handsome  heroine,  gazing  soulfully  at  me. 

"  '  Say,  boy,'  I  asked,  '  who's  your  lady 
friend  ?  ' 


"  Archie  blushed  like  a  girl  caught  in 
the  act  of  concealing  her  age. 

"  '  The  picture  Avas  in  the  watch  when 
I  got  it,'  he  replied. 

"  '  She's  a  beauty,  all  right,'  I  com- 
mented.    '  I  wonder  who  she  is  ?  ' 

^  '  Wish  I  knew,'  said  Archie  soulfully. 

"  '  See  here,  kid,'  I  cautioned,  '  don't 
you  go  getting  spongy  on  a  fictitious  fe- 
male. You  are  too  young  to  indulge  in 
affinities  or  soul-mates.'  " 

"  The  article  on  affinities  in  this  mag- 
nificent Avork,"  interrupted  the  book- 
agent,  "  abound  in  reference  to  the  cele- 
brated affinities  of  history — " 

"Hold  on,"  protested  Dugan;  "I 
ain't  interested.  I  ain't  no  blooming 
monastic  Abelard  nor  no  pugilistic  Paris. 
When  a  man  does  his  love-making  in  the 
spotlight,  you  can  bet  your  sesterces  that 
the  divorce  court  is  getting  ready  for  ex- 
ecutive session. 

"  I  warned  Archie  to  be  ^careful  in 
diagnosing  his  symptoms.  Told  him  that 
the  symptoms  of  love  and  a  predispo- 
sition to  hepatic  disturbance  were  often 
confounded.  He  protested  that  he  Avas 
heart  AA^hole,  but,  like  the  lady,  he  did 
protest  too  much ;  and  I  realized  that  he 
Avas  squarely  hit. 

"  During  the  days  that  folloAved,  I 
caught  him  frequently  gazing  at  the 
photo  of  his  inamorata  as  though  it  Avas 
a  tAventy-dollar  gold  piece. 

"  One  day  he  came  home  and  told  me 
that  he  had  run  across  the  buccaneer  Avho 
had  sold  him  the  ticket.  This  time  he 
happened  to  be  a  stranded  sailor,  Avho 
had  smuggled  in  some  diamonds  Avhich 
he  Avanted  to,  sell. 

"  Archie  chided  him  for  leaving  the 
honorable  calling  of  railroad  engineer 
and  taking  up  Avith  dissolute  sailors. 
When  the  felloAv  professed  ignorance  of 
the  railroad  business,  Archie  shoAved  him 
the  Avatch  and  asked  him  Avhether  he 
didn't  remember  selling  him  the  ticket 
for  it. 

"  Then,  suddenly,  this  Jekyll  -  Hyde 
character  remembered  all  abaut  the  Avatch 
incident.  When  Archie  questioned  him 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  Avoman  in  the 
case,  he  laughed,  and  explained  hoAv  the 
game  a^s  Avorked.  Then  he  examined 
tlie  Avatch,  and  told  Archie  that  it  was 
of  a  make  that  had  been  handled  by  a 
mail-order  house  in  Chicago  exclusively. 


DUGAN'S    VAL 
«■ 

"He  suggested  that  Archie  write  them, 
giving  the  number  of  the  case  and  also  of 
the  works,  and  possibly  they  could  inform 
him  as  to  whom  it  had  been  sold.  Archie 
thought  it  was  a  capital  idea. 

"  I  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  acting 
recklessly,  but.!'  hadn't  stopped  to  con- 
sider that  the  foolish  flier  always  travels 
on  a  clear  track,  Archie  was  traveling  on 
the  matrimonial  limited,  and  he  ignored 
my  signals  and  tore  ahead  on  down  grade 
to  destruction. 

"  He  sent  off  his  inquiry,  and  in  due 
time  the  answer  came  that  the  watch  had 
been  sold  to  one  Antoine  Picard,  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania." 

"  You  may  not  be  aware,"  commented 
the  book-agent,  "  that  the  name  Beth- 
lehem has  been  given  to  upward  of  one 
hundred  towns  and  villages.  By  refer- 
ence to  this  vade  inecum  of  information, 
you  may — " 

"  Hold  on,  sport.  Put  on  the  air," 
cautioned  Dugan.  "  From  the  way  you 
interfere,  one  might  imagine  you  was 
playing  talk-back  in  a  football  game. 
When  you  started  to  run  wild,  I  was  try- 
ing to  impart  the  information  that  Archie 
got  busy  and  indited  an  epistle  to  the 
Bethlehemite  with  the  Quartier  Latin 
name,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever 
owned  the  watch. 

"  He  got  an  answer  stating  that  the 
watch  had  been  stolen  from  him  about  a 
year  back,  and  offered  Archie  a  reward 
for  its  return. 

"  The  answer  transported  Archie  to 
the  haven  of  happiness,  and  he  squan- 
dered some  more  real  money  for  postage 
to  inform  that  Gallic  Bethlehemite  that 
he  would, return  the  watch  in  return  for 
some  definite  information  about  the  orig- 
inal of  the  photo  in  the  case. 

"  Picard  came  back  with  a  proposition 
that  Archie  take  a  trip  to  Bethlehem,  meet 
the  original  in  person,  and  get  his  infor- 
mation at  close  range. 

"  I  realized  that  there  was  no  use  try- 
ing to  restrain  that  bally  brakeman  when 
the  hymeneal  hav^^ser  was  pulling  him 
Bethlehemward. 

"  The  following  Sunday,  arrayed  in  his 
gladsome  garments,  he  journeyed  to  the 
burg  with  a  biblical  name.  I  did  not  see 
him  until  Monday  night. 

"  '  Well,  boy,'  I  inquired,  '  did  you  see 
your  divinity?  ' 
4  RR 
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"  '  Sure  thing,'  he  replied. 

"  '  What's  her  name?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Marie  Heloise  Clothilde  Jeannette 
Louise  Antoinette   Picard,'  he  answered. 

"  '  Great  Scott!  '  I  ejaculated.  '  Isn't 
that  a  rather  voluminous  name  for  a  sin- 
gle female?  ' 

"  '  But  she  isn't  a  single  female,'  an- 
swered Archie. 

"  '  Married,  eh?  '  I  commented.  '  Well, 
it  serves  you  right  for  getting  dippy  over 
an  unknown.' 

"  '  Well,  no,'  replied  Archie ;  '  she's 
only  partly  married.' 

"  '  See  here,  boy,'  I  said,  '  just  loosen 
up,  and  let  me  have  some  details.' 

"  '  It's  like  this,'  replied  Archie.  '  The 
original  of  the  picture  happens  to  be  the 
sisters  of  Antoine.  Yes,  I  said  sisters. 
There's  six'  of  them.  When  Antoine 
Avanted  to  put  their  picture  in  his  watch, 
he  found  that  he  couldn't  get  six  photos 
into  it,  so  he  conceived  the  brilliant  idea 
of  making  a  composite  photograph  of  the 
six  and  carrying  that  in  his  chronometer. 
The  result  was  satisfying  to  Antoine  but 
untrue  to  the  xDriginals.  Dugan,  old  boy, 
you  ought  to  see  them.' 

"  '  No,  you  don't,'  I  replied.  '  You're 
not  going  to  drag  me  into  a  mesalliance 
with  any  disintegrated  portion  of  that 
composite  chromo;' 

"  '  There's  two  of  them  married,'  re- 
plied Archie ;  '  and  when  I  make  up  my 
mind  which  of  the  remaining  four  is  to 
be  Mrs.  Bruxton,  I'll  give  you  an  invite 
to  the  wedding.' 

"  Well,  I  got  the  invite,  all  right,  but 
it  didn't  happen  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
posite coquettes  that  landed  the  suscep- 
tible Archie ;  for,  while  he  was  puzzling 
over  the  problem  of  plural  possibilities, 
he  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  a  fat  Ger- 
man girl  whom  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  photograph  except  with  a  view 
camera. 

"  Say,  how  are  those  composite  photo- 
graphs made,  pardner?" 

"  In  this  superb  work  which  I  am  oJ 
ing  you,"  replied  the  book-agent,  '  the 
article  on  photography  goes  into  full  de- 
tail as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  com- 
posite photography;  and,  ii\  fact,  there  is 
hardly  any  subject  that  is  not  covered. 
If  you  will  place  your  name  here  on  the 
order,  the  books  will  be  delivered — " 

But  Dugan  had  fled. 


WHAT'S    THE    ANSWER? 


By  ihe^ 
LigUi  of 
the  l^aniern 


Quesiions 
AnsAvered 
for 
Railroad  Men 


ASK     US ! 


WE  like  to  be  as  useful  to  'Our  readers  as  we  can;  but,  because  of  the  great  popularity 
of  this  department,  we  are  forced    to    impose    certain    restrictions.     In   future,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  limit  its  scope  to  the  answering  of  questions  of  an  inform- 
ative, technical,  or  historical  nature  only. 
We  receive  dozens   of   queries    in   regard   to    the   right   person    to    apply   to  for  certain 
classes  of  employment.     If    the    writers    will    pause   for  a  moment  to  consider,  the  title  of 
the    proper   official    will    readily  occur   to    them,  and   in    any  case    the    information    can   be 
obtained  by  application  to  the  headquarters  of  the  company  involved,  much  more    quickly 
than  we  can  publish  it. 

If  a  reader,  after  following  these  directions,  still  finds  himself  lacking  in  information, 
and  will  write  us,  giving  his  full  name  and  postal  address,  we  will  try  to  satisfy  him 
through  the  mail,  but  we  cannot  answer  any  letter  in  which  it  is  not  made  clear  that 
some  real  difficulty  exists. 


SOME  time  ago  I  had  occasion,  while 
handling  air  on  trains  fronV  the  rear 
with  the  tail-pipe,  to  back  an  engine 
with  one  heavy  coach  from  the  depot  to  the 
yard.  I  placed  my  tail-hose,  or,  "  gun,"  as 
we  say,  on  the  rear  end,  tried  my  air  and- 
set  the  brakes,  the  excess  pressure,  of 
':ourse,  releasing  them. 

I  gave  whistle  sfgnal  to  back  up,  and  we 
:)roceeded  to  the  yard,  where  another  en- 
gine was  standing.  I  applied  the  air  slowly, 
until  we  were  about  400  feet  away  from  this 
engine,  but  it  had  no  effect  to  reduce  speed, 
so  I  threw  valve  in  emergency,  letting  air 
out  of  train-pipe.  When  the  air  escaped  I 
could  tell  it  had  no  force. 

We  were  going  about  five  miles  an  hour 
and  struck  this  engine  which  I  mentioned, 
but  fortunately  with  no  damage.  This  has 
happened  several  times  lately,  and  we  have 
a  dispute  about  it. 

What  caused  this  to  occur?     Was  it  my 


fault,  the  brakes,  or  the  fault  of  the  engi- 
neer?—J.  W.  W.,   Chicago,  Illinois. 

Without  knowing  all  of  the  conditions  im- 
plied in  your  interesting  query,  we  could  not 
say  positively  what  the  exact  cause  was,  but, 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes  was  made,  the  back-up 
hose  was  open,  or  at  least  partially.  This  re- 
duced the  brake-pipe  pressure  somewhat, 
and  caused  the  feed-valve  to  open  wide  at 
the  brake-valve,  thus  supplying  the  air  to 
the  brake-pipe  as  fast  as  it  was  being  re- 
duced at  the  rear. 

No  doubt  the  brake  had  also  been  applied 
partially  in  service,  thereby  reducing  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  quick  action,  even  if  the 
brake-pipe  was  wide  open.  Without  having 
made  a  partial  service  application,  however, 
the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  quick  ac- 
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tion  would  be  liable  to  occur  for  the  reason 
that  the  feed-valve  would  be  supplying  air 
to  the  brake-pipe  very  rapidly,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  rapid  drop  in  brake-pipe  pressure 
necessary  to'  obtain  quick  action,  or  even  a 
quick  service  application  of  the  brake.  In 
other  words,  the  condition  necessary  to  pro- 
duce quick  action  had  probably  not  been 
obtained. 

WHAT   is   the   average  cost   of   a   wood 
freight-car ;  also,  of  a  steel  car  ?    What 
is  the  average  thickness  of  the  plates 
used  in  the  letter?— F.  N.  P.,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  ~^ 

Wood  cars  of  different  types,  with  steel 
underframing,  may  be  assumed  to  cost  from 
.$1,100  to  $1,400.  Pressed  steel  cars  are 
worth  about  $2,000.  The  average  thickness 
of  the  sheets  in  all  steel  cars  is  one-quarter- 
inch  tank  steel.  Some  of  the  pressed  steel 
shapes  entering  into  the  details  of  the  car 
are  much  heavier  than  this.  These  parts  are 
pressed  out  between  dies  in  a  hydraulic  press. 

Si 

JS.,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.— We  have 
•  intimated  many  times  in  this  depart- 
-ment  that  we  cannot  pass  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  any  school  or  institution  adver- 
tising a  course  in  firing  locomotives.  This 
attitude  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  we 
know  nothing  about  any  of  them  other  than 
the  information  which  may  be  gained  from 
a  perusal  of  their  advertising  matter,  which 
you  can  secure  on  application,  and  because 
we  have  never  known  or  talked  vj/ith  one  of 
their   graduates. 

It  would  appear  from  the  literature  men- 
tioned, that,  so  far  as  the  theoretical  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  gained  is  concerned,  the 
courses  taught  are  no  doubt  of  value.  We 
know  that  many  good  liremen  are  wofuUy 
weak  in  this  end  of  it.  Furthermore,  we 
know  that  the  time  is  fast  coming,  in  fact 
is  here,  when  a  man  will  have  to  pass  a  very 
good  examination  on  the  theory  of  combus- 
tion, and  many  other  things  heretgfore  dis- 
regarded, before  he  will  be  allowed  to  run 
an  engine. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  actual  work  of 
handling  the  scoop,  and  the  art  of  keeping 
the  fire  in  good  condition  at  all  times  and  un- 
der diverse  conditions,  can  be  learned  any- 
where except  on  the  footplate.  We  have  mo 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  ability  of  the 
school  you  mention  to  secure  positions  for 
its  graduates. 

They  are,  of  course,  in  touch  with  various 
master  mechanics,  and  keep  the  latter  ad- 
vised of  their  available  men.  The  long  and 
short  of  it  would  be  solely  whether  the  mas- 
ter   mechanic,    or    employing   official,    would 


prefer  to  take  the  new  men  this  way,  rather 
than  through  personal  acquaintance  with 
them.  Your  size  and  weight  indicate  that 
you  are  physically  qualilied  to  perform  the 
work  of  a  firemaji,  but,  as  you  are  under  age, 
on  some  roads  it  would  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  minor's  release  before  going  to  work. 

WHAT  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
locomotive    "  General,"    captured    in 
the  spring  of  1862,  from  the  Georgia 
State  Railroad,   at  Big  Shanty,  Georgia,  by 
J.  J.  Andrews,   and  some  twenty  others? — 
S.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

It  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Union  Depot, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  where  it  has  been 
for  some  years  as  a  permanent  exhibit. 

JT.  J.,  Columbus,  Ohio. — The  salaries 
•  paid  traveling  auditors  is  variable,  as, 
by  the  way,  are  all  salaries  identified  with 
this  business  for  corresponding  lines  of  em- 
ployment. We  know  personally  of  one  trav- 
eling attditOr  who  receives  $200  per  month, 
but,  from  our  knowledge  regarding  recom- 
pense, we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
this  is  exceptionally  high.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  official  guide  in  the  capacity 
which  that  name  suggests,  but  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  their  work  they  should  prop- 
erly be  so  considered. 

IF  an  engine  were  fired  up  all  ready  for  a 
run,  could  it  run  on  level  track  for  half 
an  hour  with  but  one  shovelful  of  coal 
after  starting? 

(2)  What  railroad  has  the  most  track  in 
use  under  one  management  in  the  United 
States? 

(3)  Does  the  Southern  Pacific  have  the 
longest  engines  in  the  United  States?  I 
have  heard  that  two  of  theirs  measure  over 
all  ninety-two  feet. 

(4)  Which  is  the  hardest  to  fire,  a  large 
or  a  small  engine? — N.  M.  S.,  Angel  Island, 
California. 

(1)  This  would  depend  absolutely  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  engine  was  run. 
If  the  fire  were  built  up  in  good  shape,  such 
as  it  would  be  before  pulling  out  with  a  hard 
fast  run,  and  the  cars  were  omitted,  that  is, 
nothing  but  the  light  engine  considered,  it 
might  be  possible  to  run  it  for  half  an  hour 
by  careful  handling. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  assume  your  ques- 
tion to  mean  an  engine  with  a  train,  the  an- 
swer is  that  it  wouldn't  run  very  far  or  very 
long  without  intelligent  firing  and  plenty  of 
it,  if  the  train  was  heavy.  It  is  a  very  hard 
drag  on  a  fire  to  get  the  swing  on  a  train  of 
eight  or  ten  cars,  and  without  attention  it 
would  soon  burn  down  or  become  so  pulled 
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full    of    holes    that    the     steaming     qualities 
would  be  seriously  affected. 

(2)  The  Pennsylvania  system  has  the 
most  mileage  under  one  name  and  manage- 
ment, but  for  j^our  information,  and  reply- 
ing to  other  queries  received  this  month,  we 
quote  the  make-up  and  mileage  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Harriman  lines ;  the  figures 
implying  the  miles  of  road : 

Union   Pacific    3,337-^3 

St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island 257.85 

Oregon    Short    Line 1,454.06 

S.  P.  Co.   (Pacific  System) 6,014.58 

Sonora    Railway    263.45 

Sunset  Central  Lines 3,442.49 

Mexican  and  Arizona  Lines 318.62 

Mexican   Extensions    527.82 

Illinois    Central 4,594.00 

Total 20,210.50 

In  addition,  the  following  are  owned 
jointly: 

U.  P. — Leavenworth  and  Topeka...  46.57 

U.   P. — Miscellaneous    .31 

U.    P.— San   Pedro,   L.   A.   &   S.   L. 

R.  R 1,066.35 

S.  P. — Sunset  and  Sunset  Western.  47.64 

S.  P. — Northwestern  Pacific 405.76 

Total     1,566.63 

Grand  Total  Rail  Lines 21,777.13 

Atlantic   Steamship   Lines 4,400.00 

Pacific    Steamship   Lines 31,200.00 

Total  Water  Lines 35,600.00 

Grand  Total,  Rail  and  Water 57,377-13 

The  above  figures,  carefully  compiled  from 
latest  records,  are  complete  regarding  the 
Harriman  lines.  They  are,  of  course,  the 
largest  number  of  railroad  properties  practi- 
cally under  one  control,  but  we  think  that 
the  Pennsylvania  lines,  or  system,  better 
answers  your  question. 

(3)  Eighty-three  feet  six  inches,  is  the 
longest  total  wheel-base  of  engine  and  ten- 
der of  which  there  is  any  record.  This  is 
on  Southern  Pacific  engine  No.  4,000,  which 
was  fully  described  in  the  December  Lantern 
Department.  It  is  no  doubt  as  long  as  you 
mention,  that  is,  from  the  extreme  point  of 
the  pilot  to  the  extreme  rear  portion  of  the 
tender,  but  the  official  figures  are  silent  on 
this    particular    dimension. 

(4)  More  work  is  naturally  required  to 
maintain  the  fire  in  proper  condition  in  en- 
gines having  extensive  grate  area  than  in 
those  with  small  fire-boxes,  so  far  as  the 
actual  physical  effort  is  concerned.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  more  skill  is  re- 
quired to  fire  the  small  engine  properly.    The 


majority  of  the  big  fellows  steam  so  freely 
that  the  work  becomes  merely  a  question  of 
the  endurance  available  for  baling  the  coal 
into  them.  The  others  have  to  be  humored, 
and  the  coal  has  to  go  just  where  the  fire- 
man wants  it,  and  in  quantities  no  more 
than  needed. 

HS.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. — The  engines 
•      of    the    Western    Pacific    Railroad, 
which  you  mention,-  burn  coal  as  fuel. 

IN  what  position  are  the  eccentrics  on  the 
axle  in   relation  to  the  crank-pin  of   a 
locomotive? 
(2)   How    much    steam    pressure    is    there 
on  the  slide-valve  of  a  locomotive,  and  is  the 
pressure  on  the  valve  the  same  as  the  pres- 
sure around  it? 

.(3)  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
slide-valve,  a  balance-valve,  and  a  piston- 
valve,  as  used  on  a  locomotive? — G.  N.  S., 
Eriedens,   Pennsylvania. 

(i)  Depends  entirely  on  whether  the 
valve  motion  of  your  engine  is  what  is  called 
direct,  or  indirect.  Direct  motion  engines 
may  be  considered  as  those  in  which  the 
slide  valve  is  driven  by  the  eccentric  and 
rod  without  the  inte4:position  of  a  rocker 
arm. 

A  rocker  arm,  whicTi  is  a  pivoted  device, 
naturally  reverses  the  motion  imparted  by 
the  eccentric  rod  and  necessitates  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  eccentrics  on  the  shaft. 
The  large  majority  of  locomotives  have  the 
indirect  motion,  which  cannot  be  avoided,- 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  valve  on  its  face 
above  the  center  line  of  motion,  or  the  line 
drawn  through  the  centers  of  all  axles. 

In  such  cases  the  forward  motion  eccen- 
tric is  placed  with  its  throw  above  the  crank- 
pin,  when  the  latter  is  on  the  center,  or  "  fol- 
lowing "  the  crank-pin,  in  shop  parlance. 
The  back-motion  eccentric,  with  the  crank- 
pin  in  the  position  above  defined,  would  be 
in  a  corresponding  position  below  the  crank- 
pin. 

If  the  slide  or  piston-valve  had  no  lap  or 
had  no  lead,  the  center  of  the  eccentric 
throw  would  be  set  at  right  angles  with  the 
crank-pin,  the  forward  at  right  angle  above 
and-  the  back  at  right  angle  below.  All 
valves,  however,  have  some  outside  lap,  and 
as  a  rule,  some  lead,  therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  to  advance  the  eccentric  toward 
the  pin  a  distance  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
lap  and  the  lead. 

A  handy  rule  for  this,  in  the  instance  of 
the  locomotive,  would  set  the  center  of  the 
throw  of  the  forward-motion  eccentric  at 
the  third  spoke  in  the  driving  wheel,  above 
the  crank;  that  is,  reckoning  from  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  wheel  with  the  crank-pin  on  the 
center.  Logically,  therefore,  the  center  of 
the  throw  of  the  back-motion  eccentric 
would  be  at  the  third  spoke  below  the 
crank-pin. 

(2)  If  the  packing  strips  are  tight,  there 
is  practically  no  pressure  on  the  top  of  a 
balanced  slide-valve,  with  which  the  large 
majority  of  locomotives  are  equipped,  ex- 
cept from  what  steam  may  leak  over  the 
packing  strips,  due  to  poor  fit  or  wear,  and 
this  leakage  is  provided  for  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  valve,  which  allows 
whatever  leakage  may  ensue  to  pass  into 
the  exhaust  cavity  of  the  valve  and  thence 
into  the  stack. 

The  pressure  in  the  steam-chest,  around 
the  slide-valve,  is  generally  reckoned  at  85 
per  cent  of  boiler  pressure,  it  being  com- 
puted that  15  per  cent  is  lost  between  the 
throttle-valve  and  steam-chest  through  wire- 
drawing, radiation,  and  condensation. 

(3)  A  balanced  slide-valve  is  protected 
with  packing  strips,  or  rings,  arranged  to 
make  a  steam-tight  joint  on  a  true  plate 
above  the  valve.  This  relieves  it  of  tre- 
mendous pressure,  to  which  it  would  be 
subjected,  secures  corresponding  ease  of 
movement,  and  not  least,  a  minimum  of  wear 
to  the  seat  on  which  the  valve  travels. 

A  plain  slide-valve,  of  which  few  exam- 
ples remain  in  locomotive  design  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  has  no  packing  strips  or  rings,  and 
has  equal  steam  pressure  on  sides  and  top. 
The  objections  to  this  type,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  its  retirement,  were  difficulty  in 
securing  proper  lubrication,  in  handling  the 
reverse  lever  under  steam,  and  the  rapid 
wear  of  both  valve  and  seat. 

A  piston-valve,  of  which  many  examples 
are  now  standard  in  this  country,  is  simply, 
as  its  name  implies,  two  pistons  representing 
the  edges  of  the  slide-valve,  and  connected 
by  a  rod,  this  rod  forming  the  valve-stem. 
When  outside  admission,  the  space  between 
the  two  pistons  becomes  the  exhaust  cavity ; 
when  inside  admission,  the  space  between  the 
pistons  contains  the  live  steam  for  admis- 
sion to  the  cylinders. 

In  either  instance  the  valve  is  nicely  bal- 
anced, this  latter  being  the  advantage 
claimed  for  it.  Its  weak  point  is  in  the  lia- 
bility to  breakage  of  the  packing  rings  which 
encircle  the  pistons  to  make  them  steam 
tight  in  the  valve  chamber.  Although  so 
many  piston-valves  are  now  in  use,  it  can 
scarcely  be  claimed  that  they  have  yet  passed 
from  the  experimental  stage. 

It  needs  but  a  reference  to  the  reports  is- 
sued by  the  various  locomotive  building  con- 
cerns to  show  that  many  new  engines  are 
still  specified  to  be  built  with  the  regular 
balanced    slide-valve.      Undoubtedly    skepti- 


cism still  prevails  to  a  marked  degree  in  re- 
gard to  the  utility  of  thg  much-exploited 
piston-valve. 

/^  F.  B.,  Shreveport,  Louisiana.— The 
VJ«  question  of  the  first  automatic  cylin- 
der lubricator  for  locomotive  use  is  some- 
what obscure,  but  its  invention  is  generally 
credited  to  Nicholas  .  Siebert,  a  California 
engineer,  who  in  1869  applied  his  idea  to 
engines  in  service  and  with  considerable 
success. 

The  first  "  up  drop  "  lubricator  was  invent- 
ed in  1873  by  John  Gates,  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. All  succeeding  lubricators,  up  to  and 
including  the  elaborate  affairs  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  are  but  developments  or  modifica- 
tions of  Gates's  idea.  We  have  never  heard, 
or  can  find  no  record  of  the  invention  of 
the  lubricator  assigned  as  you  mention  in 
your  letter.  * 

BM.  B.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.— The 
•  best  medium  through' which  to  secure 
the  information  requested  would  be  some 
extensive  dealer  in  scientific  instruments. 
You  will  find  many  such  in  all  cities  'of 
prominence,  and,  whether  the  article  is  car- 
ried by 'him  or  not,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  place  you  in  touch  with  it  and 
furnish^ full  information  regarding  its  care  ' 
and  maintenance. 

DOES   it   require    a   great    deal   of  brain 
work  to   run   a   locomotive? 
(2)   What   is   the   average   pay   of   an 
engineer  and  fireman? 

(3)  How  long  must  a  man  fire  before  he 
can  become  an  engineer? 

(4)  Does  the  fireman  merely  watch  the 
engineer  to  learn,  or  must  he  get  information 
from  the  railway  school? 

(5)  Does  a  man  have  to  wipe  engines 
before  he  goes  on  the  road? 

(6)  How  old  must  the  average  young 
man  be  to  physically  handle  the  work  of  a 
fireman? — T.  A.  P.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(i)  Yes,  lots  of  it,  and  many  other 
requisites.  Read  "The  Man  Who  Pulls  the 
Freight,"  in  the  October,  1908,  number  of 
the  Railroad  Man's  Magazine,  and  judge 
for  yourself.  This  is  simply  a  plain  tale  of 
an  average  freight  run,  under  average  con- 
ditions. 

(2)  Engineers'  pay  averages  $3.50  to  $4.00 
per  day;  firemen,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day. 

(3)  Usually  four  or  five  years.  # 

(4)  He  picks  it  up  on  the  footplate 
through  observation  of  from  two  to  a  dozen 
different  men  for  whom  he  may  fire^  regu- 
larly, if  it  is  in  him,  and  the  final  examina- 
tion  will   readily  decide   this.     The   railway 
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school  might  help  in  passing  a  better  final 
examination.  See  reply  to  "J.  S.,  on  page 
51,  this  issue. 

(5)  No,  there  is  no  defined  rule  about  this. 

(6)  Twenty-one   years  is  about  right. 

CW.  A.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. — There  is 
•  no  difference  whatever  in  the  action 
of  a  crank  and  an  eccentric.  So  far  as  re- 
sults go,  the  names  imply  the  same  results. 
If  you  will  submit  us  a  sketch  embodying 
the  details  of  your  problem,  or  the  work  you 
want  to  do,  we  will  be  pleased  to  advise 
definitely  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
arrangement  which  you  should  use. 

LEASE  tell  me  whether  or  not  an  engine 
is  considered  as  a  train. — C.  L.  S.,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


P 


An  engine  running  alone,  if  displaying  sig- 
nals, or  carrying  markers,  is  always  regards 
ed  as  a  train.  This  does  not  apply  to  engines 
running  in  yards  or  within  yard  limits. 

RULE  No.  12  says :  "  Trains  will  not 
leave  the  following  stations  without 
train  order  or  clearance  card :  '  A,' 
'  S,'  and  '  Z.'  "  Conductor,  engine  1697,^  re- 
ceives an  order  at  "  A  "  to  run  extra  to  "  S," 
and  accept  caution  card  on  work  extras,  18, 
28  and  2)7^  working  between  "  B  "  and  "  D." 
Operator  at  "  A  "  gives  conductor  a  caution 
card.  The  conductor  refuses  a  clearance 
card,  sa3dng  he  does  not  need  one,  as  he  has 
his  orders  and  a  caution  card.  Who  is  right, 
the  operator  or  the  conductor? — E.  V.  P., 
Schenectad}'-,  New  York. 

As  you  have  quoted  the  rule  which  makes 
a  train  order  or  a  clearance  equally  effective, 
and  conductor  had  orders,  it  would  appear 
that  the  clearance  card  was  not  necessary. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  he  should 
refuse  to  accept  a  card,  except  on  thetechni- 
cality  which  the   rule  implies. 

WHY  is  the  high-pressure  cylinder  on  a 
compound  locomotive  so  called,  when 
it   is    smaller    than   the   low-pressure 
cylinder  ? 

(2)  Where  will  I  get  a  book  explaining 
valve  setting  and  going  into  machinery  in 
detail?— G.  F.  H.,  Maricopa,  California. 

(i)  Because  it  first  receives  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  and  uses  it  at  that  pressure, 
minus  15  per  cent  due  to  condensation,  radia- 
tion, etc.,  before  exhausting  it  into  the  larger 
cylinder.  This  latter  is  termed  the  low- 
pressure  cj-linder.  because  it  is  supplied 
s-^lely  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  and  the  reason  that  it  is 


made  of  much  larger  diameter  than  the  other 
is  because  the  steam  which  it  receives  is 
much  reduced  in  pressure,  and  in  order  to 
partially  offset  this  loss  it  is  spread  over  a 
greater  piston  area. 

(2)  Apply  to  Locomotive  Engineering 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  City,  New 
York,  or  to  Railroad  Age-Gasette,  New  York 
or  Chicago. 

FW.  P.,  Chicago,  Illinois. — A  second 
•  man  is  always  carried  on  electric  loco- 
motives, practically  in  the  same  capacity  as 
was  a  fireman  when  these  roads  were  for- 
merly operated  by  steam.  The  proposition 
,was  made  to  dispense  with  the  second  man 
in  the  interests  of  economy,  but  the  matter 
was  taken  up  by  the  labor  organizations  and 
two  men  were  conceded  with  scarcely  an  ar- 
gument against  it. 

The  duty  of  the  second  man  is  to  assist 
the  operator  where  required ;  to  observe  and 
call  the  signals,  and  an3^hing  of  a  similar 
nature  which  would  naturally  be  suggested. 
Electric  railroading,  on  the  largest  scale,  is 
at  present  carried  on  ■hy  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  out  of 
New  York  City,  and  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  between  New 
York  and  Stamford,  Connecticut,  about  thir- 
ty-seven miles. 

This  latter  road  will  shortly  extend  its 
electric  zone  from  Stamford  to  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  making  a  total  electric  division 
of  seventy-five  miles.  It  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road was  practically  the  pioneer  in  this  form 
of  transportation  on  a  generous  scale,  as 
back  in  1893  they  began  hauling  their  trains, 
both  freight  and  passenger,  from  Camden 
station,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  through  the 
Belt  Line  tunnel  to  the  northern  outskirts 
of  the  city.  The  fact  that  these  original 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  motors  were  just  as 
efficient  in  their  day  as  the  ones  now  in  use, 
forms  almost  a  convincing  argument  that  the 
development  of  the  electric  engine  is  not  all 
which  might  be  reasonably  looked  for. 

If  railroads  were  generally  electrified, 
there  would  probably  be  no  better  time  made 
than  at  present.  The  time  on  the  New  Ha- 
ven from  Stamford  to  New  York  was  made 
with  ease  by  steam,  and  from  all  we  can 
learn  it  is  made  no  easier  now. 

WB.  G.,  Pearce,  Alaska. — We  regret 
•  that  we  cannot  give  you  definite  ad- 
vice regarding  the  possibilities  for  employ- 
ment on  the  line  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
Unfortunately,  the  railroad  guide  does  not. 
give  us  any  information  or  clue  through 
which  to  institute  inquiry.    We  do  not  think, 
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however,  that  the  prospects  for  operators 
on  the  west  coast  are  any  brighter  than  in 
the  East,  and  these  latter  are  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  enthusiasm.  You  could  no 
doubt  obtain  information  more  to  the  point 
through  direct  correspondence  than  by  anx 
assistance  which  we  could  give  you. 

PLEASE  describe  the  "  Mother  Hubbard  " 
type  of  locomotive.  Are  there  any  in 
use  now? — T.  J.,  San  Jose,  California. 

This  term  applies  to  engines  equipped 
with  the  Wooten  or  extended  tire-box. 
They  came  into  prominence  about  1877,  at 
which  time  this  form  of  tire-box  was  patent- 
ed. It  was  a  radical  departure  from  the 
existing  type  of  eight-wheel,  or  American 
locomotive,  inasmuch  that  the  fire-box  was 
extended  completely  across  the  gage  of 
the  track,  and  over  the  driving  wheels,  thus 
permitting-  a  vastly  increased  grate  area. 

This  extension  resulted  in  the  cab  being 
placed  ahead  of  it,  or  about  in  the  center  of 
the  boiler,  as  if  located  in  the  usual  place 
on  the  end  of  the  boiler  it  would  take  up 
the  clearances  along  the  permanent  way. 
All  engines  having  the  cab  so  located  are 
broadly  termed  "  Mother  Hubbards,"  and 
there  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  run- 
ning in  this  country. 

They  are  almost  the  standard  engine  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  the  Erie, 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
have  a  large  number  of  them  in  service. 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  them,  as  the 
engineer  and  fireman  are  quite  remote  in 
performing  their  duties.  This  is  so  strong 
in  some  sections  that  this  type  cannot  run  in 
certain  States,  we  think  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  they  are  gradually  dropping  out.  They 
have  always  been  regarded  with  favor  by 
motive-power  management,  as  with  their 
tremendous  grate  area  they  are  able  to  get 
along  with  very  inferior  fuel,  in  fact,  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Wooten,  when  he  first  took  out 
his  patent,  was  for  an  engine  with  a  fire-box 
so  designed  that  it  would  burn  satisfactorily 
the  culm   from  mines. 

GW.  v.,  Douglas,  Arizona. — It  is  said 
•  that  while  an  engine  is  in  tow  of  an- 
other that  the  injectors  on  the  dead  engine 
will  fill  the  boiler  by  proceeding  as  follows: 
Place  reverse  lever  in  back  motion  and  open 
main  throttle,  cylinder  cocks,  and  injector 
steam  ram. 

The  idea  is  that  the  pistons  of  the  engine 
being  towed  will  act  as  pumps,  and  the  ten- 
dency thereby  being  to  rid  the  boiler  of  air, 
a  vacuum  would  be  created  within  the  boiler, 
or  at  least  a  vacuum  sufficient  to  raise  the 
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check-valves  from  their  seats^  and  allow  the 
water  to  flow  in  through  the  tank  hose,  feed- 
pipe, injector,  and  branch,  pipe.  Theoret- 
ically, this  should  be  so,  but  we  have  person- 
ally never  had  a  practical  connection  with 
the  experiment.  No  doubt  this  will  meet  the 
eye  of  many  of  our  older  readers  among 
the  engineers,  who  can  cite  a  case  of  fact. 

OW  would  you  proceed  if  a  valve  yoke 
broke  on  the  road,  with  a  plain  slide- 
valve    engine    with    balanced    valves? 
J.  H.,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 

A  valve  yoke  usually  breaks  off  at  the  neck 
of  the  valve-stem.  It  will  be  readily  dis- 
covered at  the  exhaust  by  a  tremendous 
blow.  If  the  valve  is  pushed  far  enough 
ahead  it  will  blow;  if  not  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  a  slipped  eccentric,  so  would  sug- 
gest that  the  eccentrics  be  examined  first. 

It  may  be  discovered  in  this  way:  Place 
the  crank-pin  on  top  or  bottom  quarter  and 
reverse  engine.  If  the  steam  continues  to 
come  -out  of  the  back  cylinder-cock,  you 
may  depend  it  is  usually  the  yoke.  A  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the 
best  remedy  for  this  kind  of  break.  The 
time-honored  and  safest  way  is  to  raise  the 
chest  cover  and  block  the  ports  central,  re- 
place the  cover,  remove  the  valve-rod  and 
main  rod  and  block  the  cross-head  at  the 
back  end. 

But  this  remedy  requires  much  time  and 
labor,  and  as  time  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration on  the  road,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  mechanical  objection  to  the  other 
methods,  provided  that  the  cross-head  is 
securely  fastened,  we  will  state  them.  Dis- 
connect the  valve-rod,  and  push  the  valve 
clear  ahead,  remove  the  stem,  if  it 
would  blow  out,  and  use  a  gasket  back  of 
the  gland,  or  hold  the  valve-stem  intact  with 
a  valve-stem  clamp.  Block  the  cross-head  at 
the  front  end  and  proceed.  The  pressure 
will  hold  the  valve  forward,  and  if  the  valve 
should  move  it  will  do  no  harm,  provided 
the  cross-head  be  securely  blocked.  Another 
way  is  to  remove  the  release-valve,  push 
the  valve  clear  back,  fit  a  block  into  the 
release-yalve  long  enough  to  hold  the  valve 
back,  then  block  cross-head  at  back  end. 
Still  another  way  is  to  push  the  valve-stem 
forward  and  clamp  it  by  cocking  the  gland, 
then  block  cross-head  at  the  front  end. 

If  the  yoke  is  only  broken  at  one  side 
of  the  valve  it  will  affect  only  one  exhaust. 
When  the  yoke  pushes  the  valve  forward, 
the  valves  vAU  sound  all  right,  but  when  it 
pulls  the  valve  back,  the  engine  will  be  lame. 
With  careful  handling  you  may  finish  your 
trip.  Work  engine  in  full  gear  with  a  light 
throttle. 


SPIKE   MALONE   AUTOS. 

BY    JOHN    C.    RUSSELL. 

He  and  Another    Shorthorn    Get    Aboard    a 
Careless    Buggy   and    Disfigure    the   Scenery. 


;>HERE,"  said  I  to  Spike 
M  alone,  tossing  him  a 
highly  colored  plate  of 
one  of  the  1910  models 
of  a  famous  car,  "  that's 
my  next  extravagancy 
when  my  ship   comes  in." 

"  There  you  go  again,"  he  growled, 
"  You-all  has  got  the  most  ridiculous 
notions  concerning  money  of  any  human 
I  tracks '  up  with.  Ain't  that  ship  of 
yours  about  overdue?  Where  do  you- 
all  allow  to  get  any  such  insignificant 
sum  as  three  thousand  dollars  to  ante  up 
for  this  here   careless  cart?" 


"  WE    WANT    TO    MAKE   THIS    PRAIRIE-DOG   TOV-fN 
UP    AND    TAKE    NOTICE." 
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"  Oh !  I'll  get  her  all  right,  some 
time!  " 

"  Yes,  and  then  I  reckon  you're  cal- 
culating to  do  a  heap  of  riding  around 
this  here  Arizona  scenery,  with  your 
gasoline  buggy,  ain't  you?" 

I   assured  him  that  such  were  my  in- 
tentions.    His  next  question  riled  me. 
"  Got  any  life  insurance?"  he  drawled. 
"  What    the   thunder   has   that    got   to 
do    with    it,    you    old    sorehead,"    I    de- 
manded in  some  heat.     "  You're  nothing 
but    a   rank    old    calamity   howler !  " 
He   only  grinned. 

"  Lemme  tell  you  of  a  funny  wrestle 
of  little  Spike's  with  one  of 
these  here  bubble  wagons  and 
you'll  sure  sabe  whyfor  this 
life  insurance  is  a  good  play  to 
make  when  you-all  invest  in 
this  auto  of  yours." 

"  Go  on ;  bust  yourself,"  I 
snapped  at  him,  "but  don't 
think  that  you're  going  to 
throw  any  scare  into  me." 

Spike  rolled  himself  another 
paper  pipe,  and  after  blowing 
a  few  smoke  -  rings  at  the 
ceiling  broke  into  a  reminiscent 
chuckle. 

"  Which  this  here  episode  is 
sure  the  banner  frolic  of  my 
life,"  he  laughed. 

"  'Long  about  four  years 
back,  I  was  baling  diamonds 
out  of  Winslow  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  Pretty  nifty  job,  too,  and 
for  a  wonder  I  stuck  to  it  long 
enough  so  that  I  had  whiskers 
down  to  my  knees,  so  to  speak, 
meaning  thereby  that,  in  point 
of  seniority,  I'm  little  and  big 
casino  with  an  ace  up  my  sleeve. 
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"  Meanwhile,  with  my  natural  bent 
for  accumulating  foolish  and  irrespon- 
sible friends,  me  and  another  shorthorn, 
Billy  Day,  contrives  to  git  thick  as  the 
Little  Colorado  River  in  July.  Which 
stream  in  that  festive  month  is  that  solid 
that  a  man  has  to  use  an  ax  to  extract 
a  bucket  of  water.- 

"  Day  and  me  tracks  along  annexing 
the  dinero,  and  not  having  any  suitable 
outlet  whereby  to  dispose  of  it,  we  lays  by 


'longside  of  us,  so  we  libates,   frequent 
and  deep. 

"  Theaters  and  such  minor  frivolities 
serves  to  while  away  the  time,  but  I  no- 
tices Billy  gets  quite  a  peeve  on  about 
something.  So  I  nails  him  and  asks 
what's  the  trouble.  'Bout  that  time  Billy 
gets  an  illumination  that  was  sure  a 
peach.  He  lets  all  Alberquerque  know, 
by  pulling  off  a  Navajo  sun  -  dance  in 
the   middle   of   Center   Street,    before   I 


WELL  PROJECT 
AROUND  WITH  HER 
INSIDES  AND  SEE  IF 
WE  can't  get  a 
MOVE  OUT  OF  HER." 


quite  a  respectable  pile.  One  day  Billy 
and  me  gets  our  heads  together  and  sizes 
up  our  roll.  Man,  she  looms  up  like 
a  barn  in  a  fog !     She  sure  looks  huge ! 

"  With  one  eye  on  that  Avad  and  the 
other  far  away  on  the  festive  gaieties 
of  Alberquerque,  I  makes  a  motion  that 
we  lay  off  and  proceed  to  that  burg  in 
search  of  these  aforesaid  festivities.  Mo- 
tion seconded  and  carried  like  a  stampede 
of   Dogie  cattle   for   water. 

"  So  four  days  later  sees  us,  arm  in  arm, 
parading  Center  Street,  Alberquerque, 
happy  as  two  little  birds.  Billy  gets 
infatuated  with  a  sure  'nough  'lectriQ 
street-car,  and  after  four  round  trips 
I  has  to  drag  him  away  by  main  force. 
He  'lows  he's  sure  due  to  get  metropolitan 
plenty  pronto. 

"  A  multitude  of  thirst  emporiums 
along  the  right  of  way  reminds  us  that 
for  dryness  the  Mojave  Desert  is  a  fool 


gets  him  bedded  down  in  the  hotel  and 
inquires  whyfor  this  exhibition. 

" '  Spike,'  says  he  when  he  gets 
calmed  down,  '  this  here  outfit  of  ours 
ain't  putting  on  enough  dog  to  suit  me. 
We  don't  allow  to  have  these  here  New 
Mexican  sharps  a  saying  that  Old  Ari- 
zona ever  sent  out  anything  that  was 
slow.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make 
this  prairie-dog  town  set  up  and  take 
notice.  Let's  give  'em  an  episode  from 
which   they  can  date  time.' 

"  '  Go  to  it.  Old  Socks,'  I  told  him, 
'  I'm  with  you  from  soda  to  hock ! 
Watcher  going  to  do?'  I  asks  him,  be- 
ing some   curious. 

"  '  Hangfino  yet,'  says  he,  '  but  the  idea 
is  ripening  fast.  Let's  hire  that  big  red 
auto  down  the  street  a  piece  and  go  for 
a  ride  to  think  it  over.' 

"  We  ambles  down  to  this  here  auto 
stable    and    dickers    with    the    old   negro 
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that  runs  her  for  the  big  red  wagon 
aforesaid.  There  was  a  man  to  run  her 
that  was  included  in  the  deal,  and  we 
piles  in  for  a  little  spin,  swelling  up 
something    awful. 

"  She's  sure  fine  riding,  so  we  makes 
this  auto  herder  run  us  out  to  Old  Town 
just  to  see  what  she  can  do.  Out  there 
we  stopped  at  the  road-house  to  remove 
the  dust  from  our  tonsils  with  a  few  high 
ones. 

"  Then  we  begin  to  get  merry,  and  lays 
the  bed-plates  for  more  trouble  than 
we  can  rightly  handle. 

"  When  we  start  back,  Billy  insists 
that  this  here  auto  runner  instruct  him 
as  to  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of 
running  the  trouble  cart,  and  right  there 
was  where  I  begin  to  see  a  large  patch 
of  dark-blue  trouble  on  the  horizon. 

"  Autos  being  a  strange  game  to  me, 
I  follows  my  usual  custom  of  sitting 
tight,  saying  nothing,  and  keeping  an 
eye  skinned  for  the  other  fellows  while 
playing  my  hand  close  to  my  necktie. 

"  Billy,  having  reached  that  stage 
where  he  was  the  Great  Jajandrum  with 
the  little  round  button  on  top,  and  this 
meclianic  beginning  to  utter  objections, 
Billy  lights  out  of  that  front  seat  with 
a  deep  purple  howl  and  starts  for  that 
runner-chap    making    war    medicine. 


"  Here's  where  this  runner  sees  a  great 
white  light,  for  he  hops  out  of  his  seat 
and  streaks  it  off  into  the  dim  distance 
like  a  scared  coyote,  Billy  three  jumps 
behind   and  several  hollers   ahead. 

"  Having  satisfactorily  abolished  that 
spavined  skate,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
navigate  this  here  do-funny  on  our  own 
hook,'  says  Billy.  '  Come  over  here,  Spike, 
and  cast  your  eagle  eye  over  this  lay- 
out of  levers  and  such  like.' 

"  I  came. 

"  '  Whatcher  make  of  'em,'  he  asks. 

"  I'm  stumped  and  says,  so. 

"  '  Well,  never  say  die,'  says  he,  '  we'll 
project  around  with  her  insides  and  see 
if  we  can't  get  a  move  out  of  her,'  and 
he  pulls  a  lever  here  and  there. 

"  No  go. 

"  '  Oh,  thunderation,'  says  he,  '  I  for- 
got to  wind  her  up.  Git  out  and  give 
that  handle  a  twist  or  so.  Spike,'  says  he, 
pointing  to  a  crank  hanging  out  of  the 
pilot  of  the  machine. 

"  I  hops  out  and'  grabs  the  handle. 
Three  turns  I  gave  her,  and  then 
chujf!  says  the  machine,  and  the  han- 
dle sneaks  up  and  lands  me  a  wallop  on 
the  head  like  the  crack  of  doom.  I 
retires  to  the  roadside  in  confusion  and 
a  beautiful  d-isplay  of  fireworks. 

"  '  Whoopee  '   yells    Bill,    '  she's   going 


"  BUT    WE    WENT    ON    INTO 
THE   STORE." 
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all  right !  Come  along  here,  Spike  !  Git  in  ! 
Don't  you  mind  a  little  thing  like  that.' 

"  '  Little    thing!  '     I  ■  snorts.  ..  '  Little 
thing  !      Did  you  ever 
git  kicked  by  a  jassax?  r 

No?  Well,   you've  got         ....    (--" ""'>,; 

it  coming.     This  here  ■/ 

outrage     has     a    mule 
skinned  eight  ways  for 


"  Billy  grabs  the  little  wheel  that  done 

the  steering  and  pushed  the  lever  back, 

and  the  noises  ceased.     I  began  to  feel 

better.     But  he  had  to 

go    making    more    ex- 

, , --.J  periments,    and    the 

t:-  next  thing  I  know  I'm 

on  my  back  in  the  hind 
part   of    th     auto   and 


"billy  emitting  joyous  whoops 
like  unto  a  sioux  buck  on  the 
war-path,  and  little  me  beat- 
ing a  tom-tom  accompaniment 
on  the  big  drum." 

Sunday.  Wait  till  the  scenery  quits  going 
'round  and  I'll  join  you.' 

"  I  gets  up  and  navigates,  some  un- 
steady on  my  pins,  over  to  the  machine, 
the  object  of  remarks  from  a  large  col- 
lection of  Mexicans  that  blew  up  when 
the  fracas  started. 

"  Just  then  Billy  horses  over  a  lever 
and  comes  tumbling  into  my  arms,  and 
the  buzz-wagon  takes  a  flying  start  back- 
ward that  would  have  done  Arthur  Duffy 
proud.  It  fetched  up  against  a  handy 
wall,  making  curious  sounds.  Also  the 
Mexican  population  vanished  suddenly, 
and  the  sounds  they  left  behind  indicated 
surprise  and  a  good  deal  of  scare. 

"  We  corraled  the  machine  again.  By 
that  time  my  mad  was  up,  and  we  board- 
ed her  with  warlike  intentions. 


<^^^ 


'ei^ef^^-^l^ 


we  are  streaking  it  down  the  road,  Billy 
hanging  onto  his  steering-wheel,  yelping 
most  joyous. 

"  '  Hold  on,  sport !  '  I  warned  him. 
'  We  better  take  another  track  to  town. 
That  runner  chap  you  herded  so  grace- 
fully off  the  scene  will  be  sitting  up  in 
this  pike  like  a  bereaved  catamount  howl- 
ing for  venge^'nce  with  a  passel  of  cops 
to  keep  him  company  against  our  com- 
ing.' So  we  sheared  off  down  a  by-road 
for  a  short  cut  to  town. 

"  Just  as  we  turned  the  corner  an  old 
Mexicana  came  into  the  road  driving  an 
ancient  wagon  and  a  more  ancient  plug. 
The  sight  of  our  little  procession  revived 
all  the  youth  in  the  horse.  He  stood  up 
on  his  hind  legs  and  made  faces  at  us, 
and  then  whirled  off  down  the  road  like 
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a  comet  with  a  tail  of  dust,  market  vege- 
tables, and  plaintive  Mexican  protests. 
We  followed  gaily  on. 

"Our  path  Avas  narrow,  but  not  straight 
by  a  heap.  Far  from  it.  The  trail  we 
left  behind  Avould  have  made  a  snake 
dizzy.  I  was  getting  kind  o'  seasick,  but 
Billy  seemed  to  be  having  the  time  of  his 
life. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  the  car  stopped  dead, 
and  Billy  took  a  header  out  on  the  road, 
while  yours  truly  made  what  was  called 
in  the  innocent  days  of  my  boyhood  a 
belly-whopper  dive  over  the  pilot  and 
"onto  the  right  of  way. 

"  '  Now,  what  the  mischief  caused  that 
ruction  ?  '  I  queried  of  Billy,  who  stood 
regarding  me  real  foolish. 

"  '  I  just  touched  off  the  brake,'  says 
he. 

"  '  How  did  you  know  it  was  the 
brake?'  I  Avanted  to  know. 

"  '  I  didn't  then,'  says  he ;  '  but  I  ain't 
got  no  doubts  now !  '  And  neither  had  I. 
7  "  In  we  -got,  and  I  says  to  Bill :  '  Lead 
on,  Horatio,  but  the  next  time  you  do  any 
braking,  you  make  a  light  application  and 
leave  that  big  hole  strictly  alone.  When 
I  get  out  hereafter,  I  may  get  out  on  my 
feet,  not  my  face — sabe  ?  '  but  all  the  an- 
swer I  got  was  a  growl,  and  we  were  off 
on  our  career  of  glory  again. 

"  We  rounded  a  corner,  and  ran  plumb 
into  a  Salvation  Army  meeting.  Meet- 
ing was  dismissed  right  away.  When  we 
had  cleared  the  mess,  I  found  that  the 
big  bass  drum  had  careened  into  the  back 
of  the  auto,  and,  rescuing  it,  I  began  to 
play  a  tom-tom  on  it  to  add  my  bit  to  the 
excitement. 

"  By  this  time  I  was  really  beginning 
to  enjoy  it.    We  were  making  quite  a  hit, 

"  The  next  turn  brought  us'  into  Cen- 
ter Avenue,  the  bright  and  busy  Broad- 
way of  Alberquerque.  We  were  going 
by  and  large,  high,  wide,  and  handsome, 
Billy  emitting  joyous  whoops  like  unto  a 
Sioux  buck  on  the  war-path,  and  little  me 
beating  a  tom-tom  accompaniment  on  the 
big  bass  drum. 

"  To  help  out  the  effect,  the  auto  was 
doing  its  best  to  give  fine  portrayals  of 
a  big  red  Moki  buck  Indian  pulling  off 
the  famous  snake-dance  of  his  tribe.  She 
sure  was  glorious.  Add  to  this  a  large 
and  ever-growing  string  of  interested 
spectators,  who  strove  earnestly  to  over- 


take us,  and  you  have  some  glimmering 
of  the  sensation  we  produced. 

"  Business  was  suspended  for  the  day 
when  Ave  passed.  The  sideAvalks  Avere 
miraculously  deserted  on  our  approach. 
Still,  we  did  manage  to  pull  off  a  few. 
stunts,  by  Avay  of  variety.  The  auto 
swooped  into  a  peanut-stand  on  one  loop, 
and  then  went  right  across  the  street  and 
took  a  market-basket  out  of  a  deaf  Avom- 
an's  hand.  We  left  her  the  hysterics,  by 
way  of  recompense,  however. 

"As  we  neared  the  railroad  tracks  I 
begin  to  see  our  finish,  and  a  large,  scar- 
let finish  it  Avas.  There  Avas  a  crowd 
there.  The  police  had  a  rope  stretched 
■across  the  road  to  stop  us. 

"  '  Whoa,  Billy !  '  I  yelled  at  him. 
'  Look  at  the  reception  committee  they've 
got  spread  out  there  for  us.     Better  stop.' 

"  He  turned  his  face  to  me  and  yelled, 
'  Stop,  blazes  !  I  can't  stop  !  That  brake 
Avon't  work !  ' 

"  '  Oh,  Lord !  '  I  groaned  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart, 

"  A  bevy  of  the  blue-coated  minions 
of  the  law  aAvaited  us  Avith  outstretched 
anns,  but  not  of  welcome. 

"  Billy  saw  them,  too,  and  tried  to  take 
the  corner,  but  the  auto  had  other  designs, 
and  plowed  across  the.  street  and  into  a 
druggist's  AvindoAv. 

"Here  the  beast  gave  an  expiring 'groan 
and  ceased  activity  in  one  gorgeous  burst 
of  orange-colored  flame  and  a  rank  odor. 
But  ive  went  on  into  the  store.  I  lit  be- 
hind th-e  soda-fountain,  from  Avhich  the 
clerk  promptly  skedaddled,  AAdiile  Billy 
went  on  and  demolished  the  cigar-case  be- 
fore he  toppled  the  cashier's  staiad  OA^er  on 
that  outraged  young  lady. 

"  I  remembered  thinking  before  the 
darkness  descended  that  Ave  Avas  plumb 
lucky  to  light  where  Ave  did,  medical  at- 
tendance being  so  handy  and  nice. 

"  Murmuring,  '  Send  for  the  wrecker,' 
I  went  peacefully  to  sleep. 

"Afterward,  in  the  convalescent  Avard, 
Billy  remarks  to  me  that  Ave  finished  our 
ride  with  '  eclaw  ' — whateA-er  the  blazes 
that  is.  When  I  disagreed  Avith  him,  and 
stood  out  that  our  finish  Avas  the  drug- 
store, he  was  inclined  to  agree  until  the 
consequences  burst  in  upon  our  inner 
senses,  and  then  we  decided  that  our  finish 
was  yet  to  come. 

"  It  was." 
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Observations   of  a  Country 
Station-Agent. 


BY     J.     E.     SMITH 


No.  21. — To  the  Boys  Who  Bend  Over  the_E)esks — A  Bunch  of  Workers 

Who  Tackle  Many  Weighty  Problems,  but  Are 

Human,  After  All. 


(^■P)  WAS  a  passenger  on  one  of  our 
local  passenger -trains  recent- 
ly— a  train  of  one  baggage-car 
and  two  coaches.  We  had 
^!i"»  fifty-five  pay  passengers  on 
board.  Every  mile- our  gross 
earnings  were  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 
We  are  single  track.  On  the  first  long 
siding  there  was  a  train  of  hoppers  load- 
ed with  coke,  and  in  the  clear  to  let  us  by. 
On  a  ways,  in  another  siding,  also  into  a 
clear  for  us,  was  a  train  of  meat.  Every- 
thing M'as  out  of  the  way  for  us. 

The  two  trains  lying  by  while  we 
passed  represented  the  revenue  possibili- 
ties of  the  road.  They  were  the  money- 
makers. Our  train,  Avith  its  service  and 
equipment,  amounted  to  but  little,  but 
everything  else  was  held  up  to  let  us  pro- 
ceed on  time. 

It  has  always  been  that  way.  The 
freight  business  of  the  road  is  subservient 
to  the  passenger. 

The  passenger  is  the  spectacular  side. 
A  passenger  conductor  is  the  majordomo 
of  the  road.  Ten  people  consult  a  ticket- 
agent  to  one  the  freight-agent. 

The  public  is  insistent  and  explosive 
over  the  passenger  service,   but  not  one 
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man  in  five  ever  touches  or  knows  any- 
thing of  the  freight  service. 

When  you  speak  of  a  railroad,  the  pub- 
lic has  only  a  mental  vision  of  passenger- 
trains  and  passenger-stations. 

It  sees  a  freight  pull  through  with  coal 
and  iron  and  the  country's  products,  and 
the  only  sensation  aroused  is  that  the 
noise  and  smoke  ought  to  be  abated. 

Village  trustees  will  act,  commercial 
bodies  will  petition,  and  all  the  force  and 
persuasion  of  local  authorities  will  be  ex- 
ercised to  induce  railroads  to  build  pas- 
senger stations  of  dizzy  architecture. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  people  demanding 
a  convenient,  commodious,  and  showy 
freight-house  ? 

I  got  off  the  train  in  an  industrial 
town. 

The  passenger  -  station  is  located  be- 
tween two  busy  streets  and  is  flanked  by 
a  lawn  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  It  is  a 
fancy,  ornate,  minareted,  and  porteco- 
chered  structure. 

The  people  of  the  town  are  proud  of  it 
as  belonging  to  them,  same  as  the  Car- 
negie library  or  the  new  post-office.  All 
in  a  public  sense,  understand,  but  in  no 
way  thankful  or  considerate  of  the  rail- 
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road  comi^any  that  furnished  the  money 
to  erect  it. 

I  disguised  myself  as  a  government  in- 
spector. 

"  What  are  your  average  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  tickets?  "  I  asked  the  agent. 

"  Take  it  for  the  month,"  replied  the 
agent.  "  Make  it  about  forty-five  hun- 
dred dollars.  But  if  you  want  to  ex- 
amine the  records,  you  will  have  to  shoAV 
me  your  certificate." 

I  bade  him  good  morning.  One  of 
those  nice,  genteel,  fare-you-well  and  see- 
you-again,  backstepping,  and  apologetic 
good-byes. 

I  went  three  squares  doAvn  the  track  to 
the  freight-house. 

I  assumed  a  sort  of  dignified  and  au- 
thoritative poise,  and  thrust  my  hand  into 
my  inside  coat-pocket,  I  rummaged  a 
moment,  ^nd  then  exclaimed,  with  a  show 
of  exasperation : 

"  By  George !  My  cards  and  certifi- 
cates are  in  another  pocket.  Maybe  you 
will  tell  me,  anyway — about  what  are  the 
average  monthly  earnings  of  this  office?  " 

"  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,"  said  the  chief  clerk,  thumbing 
over  a  bunch  of  correspondence  and  never 
raising  an  eye. 

"  That's  about  five  times  as  much  busi- 
ness as  they  do  at  the  passenger-station, 
is  it  not?  " 

"  Anyway,  that  much  more." 

"  When  your  business  is  so  much  more 
than  the  passenger  -  station's,  why  don't 
they  have  flower-beds  around,  and  have 
a  few  gables,  and  some  dormer  windows, 
and  tile  roofing,  and  gimcrack  eaves — " 

"  How  long  have  you  been  out?  "  asked 
the  clerk. 

"  Ornaments  —  decorations — curlicues 
— harmony  —  esthetic  equilibrium  —  the 
freight-house  beautiful !  " 

"  We  ought  to  find  some  way  to  no- 
tify his  folks,"  put  in_  another  clerk. 

But  just  then  a  big,  redfaced  dray- 
man elbowed  me  away  from  the  coun- 
ter, and  I  stepped  outside  and  surveyed 
the  rakish-looking  structure  that  an- 
swered for  a  freight-house. 

Low,  flat,  soiled,  and  begrimed,  un- 
sought and  unknown  by  the  people  gen- 
erally, it  had  the  merit  to  the  company 
of  bringing  in  five  dollars  to  every  one 
taken  in  at  the  passenger-station,  with  all 
the  latter's  spectacular  flubdubbery. 


There  are  no  frills  about  the  freight 
business  to  catch  the  public  eye.  It 
creates  no  public  interest.  If  a  road  puts 
on  two  additional  passenger-trains,  it  is 
an  ev6h.t  of  keen  interest  to  every  one  liv- 
ing along  the  line.  It  can  put  on  a  half- 
dozen  new  freight-trains,  and  no  one 
knows  or  cares  about  it  beyond  the  em- 
ployees. 

"  What  bureau  or  association  do  you, 
represent?"  asked  the  chief  clerk  with 
a  sort  of  weary  indifference,  when  I  re- 
appeared at  the  counter.  "  We^have  an 
inspector  of  some  sort  for  every  working 
hour  of  the  day,"  he  wxnt  on,  without 
waiting  for  me  to  reply.  "  Let  nje  see, 
we  had  the  car-service  inspector  here  at 
nine  o'clock.  We  had  the  Inspector  for 
the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at 
ten.  We  had  the  Joint  Rate  Commission 
man  at  eleven. 

"  We  have  representatives  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commission,  the  Live  Stock  Inspector, 
the  Nursery  Stock  Inspector,  and  the 
Pure  Food  Law  man. 

"  The  State  FertiKzer  Inspector  ought 
to  be  here  some  time  to-day,  and  in  be- 
tween we  have  a  few  special  agents  of 
our  own  to  look  after  cars,  buildings,  in- 
surance, real  estate,  right-of-way,  and 
other  things.  My  dear  sir,  there  isn't 
any  angle  of  our  business  that  isn't  pro- 
vided for,  either  by  the  government  or 
the  railroad.  Maybe  you  are  the  In- 
spector of  Ventilation.  Don't  think  he 
has  called  on  us  yet." 

I  grasped  at  the  straw,  and  bestowed 
on  the  clerk  one  of  my  sickly,  ingratia- 
ting smiles. 

"  That's  it!  That's  me!  "  I  exclaimed 
triumphantly.  "I'm  the  Hot  Air  Man! 
Sorry  I  haven't  a  card.  But  never  mind 
that !  I  want  to  write  up  the  freight- 
house  and  the  force.  I  want  to  make  a 
story  for  other  railroads  of  the  strange, 
sensational,  and  amusing  events  that  oc- 
cur in  a  local  freight-office." 

The  clerk  eyed  me  with  a  Peary-to- 
Cook  gaze. 

"  My  deluded  friend,"  said  he,  "  no 
one  cares  for  us.  No  one  sees  us.  All 
we  do  is  to  get  the  business  and  take  in 
the  money.  Nothing  ever  happens  with- 
in these  dismal  walls.  Do  not  waste  your 
efforts  on  us.  Go  out  and  see  the  yard- 
crew.     Chase  the  section-gang  down  the 
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track.  Interview  the  crossing  switchman. 
Down  on  No.  6  there  are  some  camp- 
cars  of  Macedonians  and  Syrians,  the 
newest  and  rawest  recruits  to  the  rail- 
road army.     See  'em — " 

At  that  moment  a  clerk  who  was  ma- 
king out  expense  bills  at  a  desk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  office  suddenly  jumped 
up  and  grasped  a  book  and.  brought  it 
down    with    two     or    three    resounding 


roach  is  geared  up  like  Barney  Old- 
field's  auto,  and  it  takes  quick  and  violent 
action  to  light  on  one  of  them. 

"  But  Hiram  had  a  real  adventure  a 
few  nights  ago.  No  doubt  you  read  about 
it  in  the  dailies.  Yes,  that  was  it,  head- 
ed :  '  Night  Expressman  Robbed !  Held 
up  by  a  Lone  Bandit  and  Many  Thou- 
sand Dollars  Taken  !  Detectives  at  Work 
on  the  Case !  Railroads  and  Express 
Officials  Refuse  to  Make  Known  the 
Amount  Taken !  " 

"  Scare  headrlines,  all  right 
enough.  Well,  that  all  happened  to 
Hiram  over  there.  The  boy  that, 
single-handed,  encountered  the  cock- 
roach. 

"  Hiram  is  baggage-master  for 
two  night-trains  at  the  passenger- 
station.    When  they  are  gone,  Hiram 


'a  cockroach  is  geared  up  like  barney  oldfield's  auto,  and  it  takes 

QUICK    AND    violent    ACTION    TO    LIGHT    ON    ONE." 


whacks  on  the  desk,  then  jumped  the 
floor  a  half-dozen  times  with  all  the  fury 
of  a  maniac.  He  then  calmly  resumed 
his  seat,  picked  up  his  indelible,  and  pro- 
ceeded expensing. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  I  sympathetically. 
"  Unbalanced  from  trying  to  do  three 
men's  work.  Awful  thing  to  have  fraz- 
zled nerves.     Has'  he  a  family?  " 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  said  the  chief  clerk 
assuringly.  "-  Be  not  deceived.  Hiram 
had  just  killed  a  cockroach.  You  can't 
run  a  local  freight-office  without  cock- 
roaches any  more  than  you  can  run  a 
boarding-house  without  prunes.     A  cock- 


tucks  the  freight-house  mail  into  a  bag 
and  treks  for  the  freight-house.  Half- 
way between  the  two  places,  the  other 
night,  he  ran  onto  Captain  Kidd  or  Dick 
Duval  or  Robert  Younger,  and  it  was  a 
case  of  hands  up  ! 

"  The  robber  took  the  bag.  -He  never 
touched  Hiram's  silveroid  watch,  his  imi- 
tation ruby,  nor  the  forty-four  cents  he 
had  left  over  from  last  month's  pay.  All 
he  wanted  was  the  bag  and  its  contents. 
He  got  it,  and  he  made  av/ay  with  it. 

"  He  left  certain  orders  with  Hiram 
relative  to  posing,  and  Hiram  stood  there 
in  the  attitufle  of  grasping  with  one  hand 
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the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper,  and  with 
the  other  making  a  one-handed  stop  of 
Halley's  comet. 

"  After  a  time,  a  night-watchman  ac- 
cidentally found  him  and  told  him  he 
could   relax. 

"  The  lone  bandit  made  a  rich  haul. 
He  got  the  papers  in  ten  claims.  He  got 
an  even  dozen  of  tracers.  He  got  a  brand- 
new  de  luxe  edition  of  the  Southern 
Classification.  He  got  supplements  and 
circulars  enough  to  make  hiffl-the  wisest 
bandit  that  ever  raised  a  gun.  No  won-  _ 
der  the  railroad  and  express  people  re- 
fused to  talk.  iV  robbery  like  that  stuns 
us  all." 

"  I  notice  the  clerk  over  at  the  cabinet 
muttering  to  himself,"  said  I  softly  to  the 
chief  clerk.  "  When  he  crossed  the  room 
a  moment  ago  he  moved  with  a  halting, 
jerky  step.  He  isn't  disconnected  on  one 
side,  is  he?  " 

"  That  is  the  rate-clerk.  Judge  him 
gently.  I  will  explain.  We  have  print- 
ed instructions  from  every  source,  cover- 
ing every  phase  of  transportation.  We 
have  all  the  classifications.  We  have  ex- 
ceptions, and  qualifying  rules.  We  get 
crisscrossing  and  amending  supplements 
and  circulars  until  it  has  the  rate-clerk 
going  like  a  prairie  air -motor  on  a  windy 
day.  It  is  a  wise  rate-clerk  that  sits 
down  to  his  desk  these  exacting  days  and 
knows  exactly  where  he  is. 

"  You  noticed  the  rate-clerk  get  up  and 
walk  over  to  the  water-cooler  after  two 
hours  assorting,  filing,  and  adjusting. 
You  thought  he  appeared  groggy.  It 
may  be  he  is  developing  locomotor  ataxia 
following  the  devious  windings  to  find 
what  it  all  means  and  where  it  belongs." 

"  But  that  peculiar  expression  of  the 
eyes  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  strabismus.  He  gets  that 
by  trying  to  follow  Supplement  R-49  to 
LLC.  10.001,  amending  that  part  of  Ar-. 
tide  16,  Paragraph  X,  and  canceling  Cir- 
cular 2313,  and  restoring  the  provisions 
of  Joint  Notice  101,  and  calling  particu- 
lar attention  to  Rule  29b — see  reference 
No.  XX,  Notes  *,  f,  and  gg.  For  expla- 
nation of  character-marks  see  page  3, 
etc.,  etc. 

"  Last  month  he  forgot  the  pay-car.  A 
■few  evenings  ago  he  remained  at  his  desk, 
working  after  the  rest  of  us  had  gone. 

"  These  are  serious  symptoms. 


"  They  indicate  an  acute  attack  af  in- 
flammatory supplemento  tariffitis  —  that 
neAv  disease. 

"  We  have  recommended  a  change  of 
air  and  scene.  What  we  mean  by  that  is 
for  him  to  get  up  and  go  out  into  the 
freight-house,  stand  in  the  door,  and  look 
out  over  the  vacant  lot  adjoining,  shifting 
the  vision  leisurely  to  the  ice-house  and 
then  to  the  row  of  cpal-sheds  that  lie  in 
the  offing. 

"Then  he  should  engage  the  freight- 
house  man  in  light,  blithesome  conversa- 
tion as  he  loads  his  truck  with  green  hides, 
at  the  same  time  harking  to  the  melliflu- 
ous chant  of  the  slaughter-house  team- 
ster who  has  just  mashed  a  thumb,  then 
back  to  the  desk.  For  in  the  meantime 
another  batch  of  tariffs  and  supplements 
has  arrived." 

Almost  every  freight-office  is  provided 
with  a  back  door  or  window  view. 

Whenever  there  is  a  lull,  a  clerk  stands 
and  gazes  out  pensively.  It  may  over- 
look a  vacant  lot,  some  dingy  cars,  a 
straggling  tree  or  two,  or  merely  the  city 
garbage  diunp. 

No  matter. 

Many  times  a  day  a  clerk  looks  out 
on  it  and  dreams.  Then  he  saunters  back 
to  his  desk,  and  another  clerk  looks  out 
and  dreams. 

However  gloomy  the  perspective  or  un- 
inviting the  view,  in  some  way  over  the 
routine  it  casts  roseate  reflections.  It  cre- 
ates a  longing  for  the  open  and  mental 
mirages  of  fields  and  lakes,  autos  and 
steam-yachts. 

"  See  here,  John,"  said  the  chief  clerk, 
"  you  have  looked  out  of  the  window  ten 
times  a  day  for  three  years,  and  now,  after 
ten  thousand  inspections,  it  is  safe  to  say 
you  cannot  write  a  description  of  that 
big  tree  that  stands  in  the  foreground 
that  will  enable  any  one  to  identify  it." 

John  tried  it  with  a  bravado  flourish, 
but  failed.  He  could  not  say  if  it  was 
elm,  oak,  or  maple,  the  kind  of  leaf,  nor 
the  number  or  direction  of  its  principal 
branches. 

"  What's  the  odds?  "  retorted  John  de- 
fiantly. "  That's  got  nothing  to  do  with 
booking  freight-bills." 

Strangely  enough,  none  of  the  others 
could  describe  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects. 

That  is  the  way  we  learned  they  were 
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not  looking — only  dreaming.  The  peep 
of  the  open  contained  nothing  within  it- 
self, only  the  subtle  suggestion  of  the 
boundless  beyond. 

It  is  a  dead,  dull  life,  indeed,  to  the 
man  who  works  all  the  time  within  nar- 
row walls,  if  there  are  not  some  dreams, 
some  hope  concealed  in  the  far-off  years 
to  be  unfolded. 

Credit  Shakespeare  with  this : 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swal- 
low's wings ; 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  crea- 
tures kings. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I  to  the  cliiief  clerk. 
"  The  voluminous  document  you  now 
hold  in  your  hand,  bearing  the  large  let- 
ters '  Special,'  and  which  you  are  about 
to  enclose  in  an  envelope  marked  with  a 
register  stamp,  has  aroused  my  curiosity. 
May  I  ask  the  purport  of  it?  " 

"  You  may,"  replied  the  chief  clerk 
blandly,  at  the  same  time  unfolding  and 


smoothing  out  the  papers.  "  This  is  a 
freight  claim." 

"  Indeed !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Does  it 
involve  some  fundainental  right  of  the 
road — some  vital  privilege — some — " 

"  You  judge  by  the  bulk.  The  truth  is 
it  is  for  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents,"  the 
chief  clerk  explained,  "  and  no  constitu- 
tional question  raised.  This  is  for  dam- 
age on  a  shipment  of  drain  tile,  and  some 
of  them  were  broken.  These  papers  seek 
to  find  tlie  cause  of  the  damage  and  fix 
the  responsibility." 

"  That  is  an  easy  matter,  is  it  not?  "  I 
asked,  witli  cliildlike  innocence. 

Tlie  cliief  clerk  bestowed  a  pitying 
glance. 

"  We  have  here,",  he  went  on,  tliumb- 
ing  tlie  papers  one  by  one,  "  a  car  that 
was  handled  by  three  conductors  and 
went  through  two  yards.  We  have  state- 
ments from  every  man  who  handled  the 
car  to  this  effect :  '  No  rough  handling  in 
my  charge?     So  you  see  there  is  but  one 


"grasping  with  one 
hand  the  handle  of 
the  great  dipper,  and 
with  the  other  making 
a    one-handed    stop   of 

HALLEY'S   COMET." 
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inference,  and  that  is  that  certain  con- 
tractions and  expansions,  brought  on  by 
variations  of  the  temperature,  have 
broken  the  tile.  That  puts  it  up  to  Provi- 
dence." 

"  Isn't  it  possible  that   some  of  those 
statements -are  incorrect  ?  " 


J.NOBMA^  Innd. 


IT    IS    A    LARGE    PART    OF    OUR    FOOD-SUPPLY, 
COMES    TO    US    GRATIS." 

"  Why  should  we  doubt?  AVhy  should 
we  question  the  word  of  our  fellow  work- 
ers? Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what 
a  horrible  thing  it  is  to  lose  faith  in  man  ? 
I  have  looked  over  claims  for  ten  years, 
and  I  have  seen  that  statement  ten  thou- 
sand times :  'No  rough  handling  in  my 
charge.' 

"  And  now,  sir,  I  know,  by  undisputed 
testimony,  first  hand,  that  no  two  cars 
ever  came  together  with  greater  force 
than  is  employed  in  smacking  the  lips  of 
a  fair  lady." 

I  watched  him  seal  up  the  papers. 

"  May  I  ask  why  you  lick  the  envel- 
ope twice?  " 

"  Sh-sh — "  he  replied,  with  an  admon- 
ishing wave  of  the  hand  and  bending  to- 
ward me.  "  It  is  an  office  secret.  It  is 
a  large  part  of  our  food-supply,  and 
comes  to  us  gratis.  Never  breathe  it.  If 
it  were  known,  the  company  would  spread 


the    mucilage    thinner   on    the   envelope- 
flap." 

"What  document  have  you  there?"  I 
asked  of  the  bill-clerk. - 

"  A  tracer,"  he  replied.  "  There's 
thousands  of  them  in  circulation,  sir. 
They  are  put  out  as  recklessly  as  clearing- 
house certificates  during  a  panic. 
You  see,  when  a  shipmeiit  don't 
arrive  the  day  before  it's 
shipped,  we  have  to  put  a 
tracer  after  it. 

"  People  have  great  faith  in 
tracers.  When  a  patron  kicks  of. 
'delay,  we  tell  him  we'll  put  a 
tracer  after  it.  He  does  not 
know  just  what  a  tracer  is,  but 
he  has  a  misty  sort  of  an  idea 
that  it  lets  out  a  few  hoarse, 
bloodhound  barks,  gets  its  nose 
to  the  rail,  picks  up  the  scent, 
and  nins  down  the  loitering 
shipments  with  amazing  speed 
and  certainty.  It's  a  sort  of 
opiate  we  give  our  kicking  pa- 
trons. Quiets  them  for  the  time. 
It's  all  a  fake,  sir. 

"  A  tracer  is  a  printed  blank 
whereon  one  agent  informs  an- 
other that  he  has  forwarded,  on 
such  a  date  and  Avaybill,  one 
crate  of  cabbage.  Has  it  been 
^j^P  delivered?     What   date,   and  to 

whom?  In  time,  unless  it  ac- 
cidentally falls  into  the  waste- 
basket  or  olfice-stove,  the  receiving-agent 
returns  the  tracer  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation.. NoAv,  if  the  crate  should  ar- 
rive about  the  time  the  tracer  is  put  out, 
it  gets  the  credit  for  turning  the  trick. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion that  '  putting  a  tracer  after  it '  is 
the  same  as  placing  the  lever  at  high- 
speed notch.  The  real  fact  is,  it  hurries 
matters  about  as  much  as  writing  '  Rush  ' 
on  a  letter  before  dropping  it  in  the  post- 
office. 

"  There  isn't  much  excitement  about  a 
freight-office,"  the  chief  clerk  ventured, 
after  a  while.  "  The  draymen  line  up  to 
the  counter  every  day  for  their  bills,  and 
some  one  from  the  factories  comes  over 
with  the  daily  billing.  There  is  no  rustle 
of  silk  and  nod  of  ostrich  plumes,  and 
happy  vacation  faces,  like  they  have  every 
hour  over  at  the  passenger-station.  All 
our  joys  come  by  telephone." 
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"  B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r  !  " 

Rings  every  minute. 

"Hallo!  Hallo!  Freight-office.  Yes, 
freight-office  !  This  is  Simpkins  talking  ! 
Simpkins,  the  chief  clerk !  Mr.  Simp- 
kins.  A  barrel  of  potatoes  to  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky  —  will  cost  you  about 
eighty-five  cents  —  eighty-five  !  E-i-g-h- 
t-y-f-i-v-e  cents!  They'll  be  transferred 
two  or  three  times.  Yes,  two  or  three 
times  !  About  a  week,  I  should  say.  No  ! 
I  should  expect  them  much  sooner.  Yes, 
I  know  a  letter'  goes  through  in  one  day 
— this  is  local  freight,  you  know.  I  can't 
say  about  express  rates  and  time.  You 
will  have  to  call  up  the  express  com- 
pany." s 

'"''  B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!  " 

"  Unfinished  business,"  continued  the 
chief  clerk,  hanging  up  the  receiver. 

The  telephone  is  a  great  invention  and 
convenience  in  modern  business  transac- 
tions, but  it  has  an  irritating  rudeness 
not  possessed  by  any  other  mechanical 
contrivance.  It  doesn't  matter  what  you 
are  doing  or  when,  it  "  butts  in  "  with  a 
'persistence  dangerously  provoking. 

There  is  nothing  tentative  about  a 
"  phone."  Nothing  of  the  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  interrupting,  but — "      It  has 


neither  politeness  nor  modesty.  No  mat- 
ter what  mood  you  are  in,  what  occupies 
your  thoughts  or  engages  your  hands,  it 
calls  harshly  and  unmindfully  for  imme-. 
diate  attention. 

Time  and  again  in  every  local  freight- 
office  there  is  a  mad  impulse -to  seize  the 
apparatus  and  hurl  it  through  the  win- 
dow. Occasionally  the  wind  or  lightning 
kindly  puts  it  out  of  business  for  a  little 
while.  A  peaceful  quiet  —  a  delightful 
calm  setjles  down  over  the  office,  and' 
work  proceeds  with  despatch. 

The  boys  who  bend  over  the  desks  in 
the  freight-house  are  not  mere  machines 
doing  certain  things  with  automatic  and 
unvarying  regularity. 

They  have  hopes  and  ambitions."~~They 
take  a  peep  out  in  the  world,  and  they 
form  opinions,  not  always  well-defined 
and  wise,  but  none  the  less  robust. 

They  have  some  bickerings,  some  jeal- 
ousies, some  resentments — human  quali- 
ties, all. 

All  great  events  receive  the  attention 
of  this  bunch  of  workers. 

They  wrangle  in  argument  over  "  Who 
hit  Billy  Patterson?"  "How  old  is 
Ann?"  ^and  "Which  was  the  first  one 
there,  Peary  or  Cook?" 


DDi:< 


TO    HEAR    'em    talk,    YOU  D    THINK    THEY   HAD   ACTUALLY    STAYED    OUT 
SOME    NIGHT    AFTER    NINE    O'CLOCK  !  " 
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They  develop  rank  partizanship  in  po- 
litical campaigns.  They  are  ready  Avith 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  anything  that 
Comes  before  the  public  mind. 

Their  blood  teems  with  sporting  bacilli. 

They  follow  the  A-arious  baseball 
leagues  and  associations,  and  every  game 
is  analyzed  and  discussed. 

They  have  their  favorite  clubs  and 
their  favorite  leagues,  and  they  feel  and 
express  elation  or  disappointment  as  they 
Avin  or  lose. 

They  banter  and  bet. 

They  "  josh  "  one  another  Avithout 
much  regard. 

They  kindle  Avitli  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm as  the  race  narroAvs. 

They  take  sides  in  the  post-season 
games  betAveen  the  leaders  of  the  big 
leagues,  and  for  a  Aveek,  Avhile  the  battle 
is  being  Avaged  on  the  diamond;  every  de- 
tail of  the  contest  is  gone  over  and  over 
Avithin  the  office  Avails,  and  there  is  wild- 
e)^ed  victory  and  galling  defeat  a  hun- 
dred miles  aAvay  from  the  sniff  of  the 
real  poAvder. 

All  this  fills  "  Big  Sam  "  Avith  disgust. 

"  Big  Sam  "  is  the  Avarehouse  man.  I 
Avent  out  on  the  loading  platform  and  sat 
doAvn  on  a  barrel. 

He  stopped  before  me  and  leaned 
heavily  on  his  truck  and  took  a  chcAv  of 
tobacco.  No  mincy,  dudish  tidbit,  but 
a  quantity  like  mito  the  raise  to  the  barn- 
loft  on  the  hay-fork. 

"  What  do  them  fellers  knoAv  about 
sport,  anyAvay?"  said  Sam,  jabbing  his 
thumb  toAvard  the  freight-office  Avith  a 
gesture  of  disgust. 

"  They-  talk  about  baseball,  and  cro- 
quet, and  tiddledyAvinks,  and  '  Whose 
got  the  button?'  but  they  ain't  any  of 
'em  been  Avithin  a  thousand  miles  of  real 
sport. 

"  They  make  me  tired.  I've  seen  real 
Spanish  torcrros  doAvn  at  Laredo.  Why, 
in  one  afternoon,  I  seen  three  -bulls  and 
tAvo  horses  killed,  and  one  matador  laid 
out. 

"  Then  I  Avas  down  at  Vicksburg,  Mis- 
sissippi, Avhen  old  John  L.,  the  greatest 


that  ever  Avas,  you  bet,  put  the  fixin's  to 
JakeKilrain!  Seventy-five  rounds  !  Talk 
about  sport !  Thev  ain't  anything  like 
that  in  these  days. 

"  Why,  them  young  fellers  ain't  never 
seen  anything  more  exciting  than  open- 
ing a  bottle  of  pop.  But,  to  hear  'em 
talk,  you'd  think  they  had  actually  stayed 
out  some  night  until  after  nine  o'clock !  " 

Sam  sneered  Avith  contempt,  and  con- 
tinued :  "  I  see  by  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing that  the  scrap  between  Joe  Halligan 
and  Jim  Hackey  came  out  just  as  I  said 
it  Avoukl,  only  -I  didn't  expect  Hackey  to 
last  nine'  rounds.  I  said  he'd  be  down 
and  out  by  the  seventh  round.  Hackey 
ain't  in  the  same  class  with  Halligan. 

"  Halligan  just  let  him  prance  around 
until  he  thought  the  audience  had  got  its 
money's  worth,  then-  he  handed  him  one 
of  them  upper-cut  slumber  coaxers,  and 
that  Avas  the  same  to  Hackey  as  takin' 
half  a  pound  of  morphin." 

Sam  seized  the  truck,  and  marched  off 
as  triumphantly  as  if  he  Avere  Halligan's 
trainer. 

And  of  such  stuff  are  dreams  made. 

For  in  reality  I  know  Sam  has  never 
seen  a  bull-fight,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  saAv  a  prize"-fight.  But  he  is  satu- 
rated Avith  the  "  dope,"  and  Avhen  he  is 
not  SAveating  from  honest  labor  it  exudes 
from  his  pores. 

"  Hasn't  the  chief  clerk  a  fad  of  some 
kind?"  I  asked  of  the  rate-clerk. 

"  I'll  tell  you  on  the  quiet  he  has,"  re- 
sponded the  rate-clerk,  glad  to  suspend 
operations  and  discuss  anything.  "  He's 
studying  a  modern  cult  called  '  The  Ncav 
Thought.'  You  see,  the  mind  is  always 
serene  and  all  powerful.  I  got  that  from 
him.  He  is  seeking  to  haA^e  constant 
mental  control  that  Avill  ncA^er  be  dis- 
turbed. And  around  a  freight-office,  too. 
Wouldn't  that  jar  you?  He  is  getting 
instructions  every  fcAv  days  from  a  blond- 
headed  young  woman." 

"  Oh,  ho !  From  a  young  lady  with 
golden  hair !  Don't  let  him  fool  you, 
boy.  That  is  no  '  Ncav  Thought.'  That 
is  the  '  OldesttThought '  knoAvn  to  man!" 


A  Whistle  Is  a  Mighty    Useful  Thing,  But   You   Don't   Have    to 
Be    Blowing  it    All    the    Time. — Reflections  of   The  Unhurt  Cow. 


Perpetual    Motion  — the 
Greatest    of    Delusions. 


BY     E.     L.     BACON. 


IN  spite  of  endless  failures,  the  blind  seekers  of  a  force  without  a  law  have 
gone  on  and  on,  encouraged  by  the  seeming  successes  of  certain  plausible 
or  ingenious  impostors.  Some  of  these  men  have  hoodwinked  a  credu- 
lous world;  all  without  achieving  the  slightest  good  with  their  sensational 
inventions.  By  the  combined  work  of  these  apparently  successful  fakers  not 
an  industrial  wheel  was  ever  turned,  not  a  moment  saved,  not  a  labor  light- 
ened. They  are  the  chief  provers  of  their  own  delusions  and  their  own 
trickery. 

No.  2. — OrfFyreus,  Prince  of  Perpetual  Motion  Sharps,  Deceived  Princes, 

Dukes,  and  Even  Scientific  Men,  Until  His  Nerve 

Gave  Way  on  the  Eve  of  Exposure. 


MYSTERY  that  will  never 
be'solved  was  the  periDet- 
ual  -  motion  machine  of 
Jean  Ernest  Elie-Bessler 
Orffyreus.  For  a  century 
after  his  death,  in  1745, 
there  were  Iiundreds  of  students  of  the 
search  for  self-motive  power  who  were 
convinced  that  he  had  really  solved  the 
great  problem. 

Probably  there  are  believers  in  him 
even  to  this  day.  Many  and  many  a  me- 
chanic has  been  drawn  into  the  centuries- 
old  search  for  the  impossible  solely 
through  his  belief  in  Orffyreus's  success. 
He  was  the  prince  of  impostors  of  his 
time.  He  fooled  half  the  rulers  of  Europe 
with  his  mysterious  wheel,  and  it  raised 
him  from  a  poor,  wandering  showman, 
sometimes  hooted  and  scoffed  at  by  village 
crowds,  to  fame  and  high  position. 

There  was  no  promise  of  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen  connected  with  his  machine. 
His  was  a  wheel  that  really  revolved.  It 
.not  only  revolved,  but  raised  heavy 
weights.  What  was  the  source  of  its  power 
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is  as  much  of  a  riddle  to-day  as  it  was  in 
his  own  time.  Men  who  really  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion  are 
likely  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  fraud 
about  it,  and  that  it  was  the  greatest  in- 
vention of  all  time. 

Try  to 'convince  a  perpetual  motion  in- 
ventor of  the  fallacy  of  his  idea,  and  he 
will  point  to  this  man  Orffyreus  and  tell 
you  the  great  secret  was  found  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  lost.  Whatever  the 
secret  of  that  famous  wheel  was,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  inventor  himself ;  for 
with  his  own  hands  he  smashed  the  ma- 
chine to  fragments  and  never  made  an- 
other. 

The  Master   Mystifier. 

During  the  year  1712,  Orffyreus  ap- 
peared in  several  villages  in  Saxony, 
where  he  exhibited  to  street  crowds,  a 
swiftly  revolving  wheel  which  he  declared 
would  never  stop  unless  interfered  with. 
Sometimes  the  crowds  looked  upon  him 
as  a  great  genius,  sometimes  they  stoned 
him. 

s    AVagazine.    Single  copies,  {0  c«nt«. 
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Before  long,  news  of  the  wheel  had 
spread  about  through  Europe,  and  Mau-. 
rice  William,  Duke  of  Saxony,  showed 
a  lively  interest  in  it.  In  1715,  Orffyreus 
exhibited  his  invention  before  a  commis- 
sion selected  by  the  duke,  on  which  were 
the  ducal  secretary  and  other  high  state 
officials,  and  Frederick  Hoffman,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician.  The  commission 
was  convinced  that  perjDetual  motion  had 
at  last  been  discovered. 

Royal  Indorsement. 

A  few  days  later,  on  November  26,  the 
duke  himself  came  to  see  the  wheel.  He 
ordered  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
room  in  which  it  was  running  to  be  closed 
and  sealed,  and  a  guard  was  left  outside. 

On  the  4th  of  the  following  January 
the  duke  came  again.  The  seals  on  doors 
and  windows  were  removed,  and  the  room 
was  thrown  open.  The  wheel  was  run- 
ning as  fast  as  ever ! 

This  surprising  discovery  carried  abso- 
lute conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  duke. 
He  pledged  himself  under  his  name  and 
seal  that  the  construction  of  the  machine 
was  not  such  that  it  required  Avinding  up. 

The  inventor's  fame  spread  rapidly 
after  this  test.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
hearing  of  his  achievement,  offered  to  give 
Herr  Schluter,  a  celebrated  engineer,  thir- 
ty thousand  rubles  if  he  would  construct 
a  perpetual-motion  machine. 

Herr  Schluter  tried  and  failed,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  His  son  took  up 
the  attempt,  but  the  thirty  thousand  ru- 
bles remained  unAvon. 

Andreas  Gartner,  Court  Model-Master 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  denounced  Orffy- 
reus as  a  fraud,  but  declared  that  he  him- 
self could  make  a  perpetual-motion  ma- 
chine. The  king  gave  him  an  order  to 
construct  such  a  machine,  and  he  set  to 
Avork  upon  it.  He  made  a  machine  in 
Avhich  a  ball  Avas  seen  to  run  up  and  doAvn 
on  a  AA-heel,  and  thereby  raise  AA-eights. 

A  Shift  of  Patrons. 

The  king,  his  ministers,  architects,  and 
mechanics,  brought  Gartner  into  great  no- 
tice, and  a  special  patent  Avas  granted  to 
him  for  the  protection  of  his  invention. 

In  the  meantime.  Prince  Lord  Charles, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  had  become  the  pa- 


tron of  Orffyreus.  The  inventor  had  been 
attacked  from  many  quarters  in  Saxony, 
and  for  some  unexplained  reason  the 
duke's  suspicions  had  been  aroused  against 
him. 

The  landgrave  installed  Orffyreus  in 
his  Castle  of  Weissenstein,  near  Cassel. 
There  the  Avheel  Avas  set  up  and  exhibited, 
and  it  so  pleased  the  landgrave  that, 
eventually,  he  made  its  inventor  High 
Hessian  Councilor  of  Commerce. 

Orffyreus  explained  his  source  of  poAver 
in  these  Avords : 

"  The  iuAvard  structure  of  the  Avheel  is 
of  a  nature  according  to  the  laws  of  me- 
chanical perpetual  motion,  so  arranged 
that  by  disposed  weights  once  in  rotation 
they  gain  force  from  their  own  SAvinging, 
and  must  continue  their  movement  as  long 
as  their  structure  does  not  lose  its  posi- 
tion and  arrangement.  They  are  so  ar- 
ranged one  against  another  that  they  can 
never  obtain  equilibrium  or  the  punctum 
quietus  which  they  unceasingly  seek  in 
their  Avondrous  speedy  flight.  One  or 
other  of  them  must  apply  its  Aveight  ver- 
tically to  the  axis,  which  in  its  turn'  Avill 
also  rnove." 

A  Scientist's  Approval. 

Surely  there  must  have  been  something 
Avonderfully  ingenious  about  this  Avheel, 
for  AA^hen  Baron  Fischer,  architect  to  the 
emperor,  came  to  Cassel  to  inspect  it,  he 
could  find  no  trace  of  any  deception.  He 
saAv  a  Avheel  tAvelve  feet  in  diameter  re- 
volving tAventy-six  times  a  minute.  A 
cord  Avas  then  tied  to  the  axle  to  turn^  an 
Archimedean  scrcAA^  to  raise  Avater,  and  the 
Avheel  then  revolved  tAventy  times  a  min- 
ute. 

"  I  then  stopped  the  wheel  Avith  much 
difficulty,"  Avrote  the  baron,  "  holding  on 
the  circumference  with  both  hands.  An 
attempt  to  stop  it  suddenly  Avould  raise  a 
man  from  the*  ground. 

"  Having  stopped  it  in  this  manner,  it 
remained  stationary.  (And  here,  sir,  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  perpetual  motion.) 
I  commenced  the  movements  very  gently 
to  see  if  it  would  of  itself  regain  its  for- 
mer rapidity,  which  I  doubted,  believing, 
as  they  had  said  in  London,  that  it  only 
preserved  for  a  long  time  the  impetus  of 
the  impulse  first  communicated. 

"  But  to  mv  great  astonishment,  I  ob- 
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served  that  the  rapidity  of  the  wheel  aug- 
mented little  by  little  until  it  had  made 
two  turns,  and  then  it  regained  its  former 
speed.  I  examined  well  the  axles  of  this 
wheel  to  see  if  there  was  any  hidden  ar- 
tifice, but  I  was  unable  to  see  anything 
more  than  the  two  small  axles  on  which 
the  wheel  was  suspended  by  the  cenfer. 

"  His  highness,  who  is  a  perfect  mathe- ' 
matician,  assured  me  that  the  machine  is 
so  simple  that  a  carpenter's  boy  could  un- 
derstand and  make  it  after  having  seen  the 
exterior." 

Unproven  Doubts. 

A  woman  servant  declared  to  some  in- 
vestigators who  had  been  invited  to  the 
castle  by  the  landgrave  to  inspect  the  ma- 
chine, that  she  had  been  hired  by  Orffy- 
reus  to  turn  the  wheel  from  an  adjoining 
room,  but  Baron  Fischer  said  this  would 
have  been  impossible.  So  said  other  dis- 
tinguished men  who  had  examined  it. 

They  declared  they  had  found  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  communication  with 
the  adjoining  room.  The  servant,  how- 
ever, after  announcing  that  Orffyreus  had 
threatened  to  strangle  her  if  she  disclosed 
the  secret,  disappeared,  and  the  inventor 
himself,  apparently  roused  to  fury  by  the 
suspicions  directed  against  him,  smashed 
the  machine  into  small  pieces.  Although 
he  lived  for  many  years  afterward,  he 
never  furnished  the  Avorld  with  any  more 
clues  to  the  mystery's  solution. 

Europe  was  full  of  perpetual  -  motion 
impostors  for  a  century  after  Orffyreus' s 
death.  There  was  a  dramatic  exposure 
of  one  of  them  at  Frankfort  in  1817.  J. 
Geiser  had  been  exhibiting  in  that  city  a 
pendulum  clock  which  he  declared  pos- 
sessed self-motive  power. 

•    Another   Fake. 

A  trifling  accident  happened  to  the 
clock  while  it  was  on  exhibition,  and  the 
inventor  set  about  to  repair  the  damage. 
He  fell  dead  while  he  was  tinkering  with 
the  works.  While  he  was  lying  there, 
some  mechanics  investigated  the  interior 
of  his  machine  and  discovered  a  concealed 
winding  apparatus. 

In  1812,  Charles  Readhefer,  of  Phila- 
delphia, came  near  getting  a  grant  of 
funds   from   the   legislature   of   Pennsyl- 


vania to  back  his  perpetual-motion  pro- 
ject. Such  firm  faith  did  the  legislators 
have  in  his  revolving  wheel  that  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  it. 

Readhefer  had  set  his  wheel  up  in  a 
small  building  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  When  the 
legislative  committee  arrived  there,  they 
found  the  doors  and  windows  Icicked. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
was  Nathan  Sellers.  He  had  brought 
with  him  his  son,  Coleman,  a  boy.  Cole- 
"man  Sellers  climbed  up  to  one  of  the 
barred  windows  and  looked  in.  It  was 
this  boy's  sharp  eyes  and  sharp  wits  that 
saved  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  ma- 
king itself  ridiculous. 

"  I  can  see  the  machine,"  cried  the  boy, 
"  and  it's  a  fraud." 

■  He  called  his  father  to  the  window  and 
pointed  out  what  he  had  seen  that  result- 
ed later  in  Readhefer's  exposure.  The 
machine  had  a  set  of  teeth  in  the  periphery 
of  the  rotating  table  which  geared  into  an- 
other wheel  whose  axle  was  supposed  to 
transmit  the  power  to  some  other  poirrt 
where  work  was  to  be  done. 

A  Child  Leads  Them. 

The  boy  had  noticed  that  the  faces  of 
the  teeth  on  the  two  wheels  were  pol- 
ished by  wear  on  the  wrong  sides.  The 
boy  explained  that  if  the  machine  were 
driven  as  Readhefer  declared  it  was,  it 
would  be  the  other  sides  of  the  teeth  that 
would  show  the  wear,  and  that  the  power 
must  come  from  some  concealed  mechan- 
ism in  the  base. 

This  argument  failed  to  convince  the 
committee,  but  it  led  to  an  investigation 
that  resulted,  some  time  afterward,  in  the 
discovery  of  concealed  clockwork.  Pv.ead- 
hefer,  who  had  induced  many  persons  to 
invest  large  sums  of  money  in  his  scheme, 
left  the  State  in  a  hurry. 

"  I  shall  soon  revolutionize  the  indus- 
trial world,"  declared  John  Paine  when, 
in  1875,  he  exhibited  his  electro-magnetic 
engine  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  in- 
vited several  well-known  scientists  to 
come  and  see  his  machine  work.  They 
came  and  watched  the  contrivance  driving 
lathes  and  sawing  wood,  and  went  away 
bewildered. 

Paine  organized  a  company  and  sold 
stork.     The  shares  were  quickly  gobbled 
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up,  and  he  was  growing  rich  when,  one 
day,  a  committee  of  stockholders  waited 
upon  him  to  inspect  the  inner  workings  of 
the  machine  with  tlie  assistance  of  an  ex- 
pert. 

Under  pretext  of  getting  a  drink,  the 
inventor  went  out.  He  never  came  back. 
It  was  discovered,  during  his  absence,  that 
a  belt  ran  from  the  axle  of  the  machine 
to  steam  power  in  the  room  below. 

Scores  of  such  swindlers  there  have 
been  in  this  country  since  that  time.  Most 
of  them  have  been  exposed,  and  some  are 
in  prison. 

Keely  the  Plausible. 

None  of  them,  however,  ranked  with 
that  marvel  of  impostors,  John  Ernest 
Worrell  Keely.  He  it  was  who  kept  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  scientists  a  guess- 
ing, and  millions  of  money  sprang  to  the 
assistance  of  his  motor  project  during  its 
quarter  of  a  century  existence. 

An  overpowering  personality  was  his. 
He  possessed  a  phraseology  as  incompre- 
hensible as  it  was  beguiling.  He  talked 
of  "  molecular  vibration,"  "  oscillation  of 
the  atom,"  "  sympathetic  equilibrium," 
and  "  quadruple  negative  harmonics  "  un- 
til the  average  mind  found  its  receptive 
powers  unequal  to  the  occasion.  Nobody 
knew  just  what  he  was  driving  at,  but  al- 
most everybody  who  came  under  the  spell 
of  his  bewildering  conversation  believed 
in  him. 

With  a  series  of  tuning-forks  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  disintegrate  air  and 
release  an  etheric  force  rivaling  a  cyclone 
in  strength.  A  pint  of  water  would  Avork 
Avonders.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
in  his  laboratory,  great  ropes  were  torn 
apart,  iron  bars  broken  or  twisted,  and 
bullets  discharged  through  twelve-inch 
planks. 

The  De-Polar  Force. 

With  one  quart  of  water  he  would  be 
able  to  send  a  train  from  Philadelphia  to 
San  Francisco ;  with  a  gallon  he  Avould 
propel  a  steamship  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  and  back. 

Keely  declared  he  had  discovered  that 
there  existed  polar  and  de-polar  waves  of 
force.  "  If  we  take  the  compass,"  said  his 
lawyer,  in  explaining  tlie  wonderful  mo- 


tor, "  and  put  it  near  the  machine,  the 
needle  will  cease  to  be  controlled  by  the 
force  that  otherwise  makes  it  point  toward 
the  north,  and  will  turn  toward  the  ma- 
chine. 

"  Suppose  you  have  two  tuning-forks 
pitched  in  precisely  the  same  tone,  and 
both  giving  absolutely  the  same  sound 
vibration.  Put  one  on  a  table  in  one  room, 
put  the  other  on  a  table  *in  another  room. 

"  Strike  one,  and  immediately  the  other 
will  take  the  tone  and  vibrate  in  harmony 
with  it.  The  cosmic  force  that  carries  that 
vibration  from  one  fork  to  the  other  and 
makes  them  vibrate  in  harmony  is  the 
force  that  Keely  has  discovered.  That 
force  has  now  been  harnessed." 

Set  up  in  his  laboratory  in  Philadelphia, 
the  motor  was  a  very  impressive  piece  of 
machinery.  It  was  composed  of  the  mo- 
tor proper  and  the  transmitter.  The  ma- 
chine rested  on  a,heavy  brass  base.  Also, 
there  Avas  a  heavy  brass  sphere. 

Musical  Motive-Power. 

Between  the  engine  and  the  transmitter 
ran  a  series  of  wires,  and  along  the  base  of 
the  transmitter  an  array  of  steel  rods  bris- 
tled like  so  many  fixed  bayonets.  These 
steel  rods  were  responsive  to  the  touch, 
and  compared  to  an  ordinary  musical 
scale,  which  is  subject  to  the  tuning-fork. 

The  interior  of  the  globe  almost  defied 
description,  but  out  of  the  complex  mass 
brass  tubes  and  adhesive  plates  stood 
prominently.  This  was  the  shifting  reso- 
nator, as  Keely  termed  it.  The  tubes  and 
plates  took  up  the  vibratory  sound  and 
carried  it  along  .with  rapidity.  Of  these 
vibrations  there  Avere  seven  distinct  kinds, 
said  Keely,  each  of  the  seven  capable  of 
infinitesimal  division. 

The  motor  itself  consisted  of  a  heavy 
iron  hoop  placed  firmly  o:i  the  plate. 
Within  this  hoop  ran  a  drum  Avith  eight 
spokes.  When  it  Avas  once  in  operation, 
the  movements  of  the  drum  Avere  very 
rapid.  The  harmonics  were  supposed  to 
start  the  machinery  by  "  etheric  force." 

Exposed,  but  Still  Puzzling. 

To  the  day  of  his  death,  Avhen  he  had, 
kept  up  the  deception  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  his  stockholders  held  their  faith 
in  him.     It  was  not  until  several  Avceks 
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afterward,  when,  late  on  a  winter's  night 
in  1899,  the  walls  and  flooring  of  his  lab- 
oratory were  ripped  up  and  secret  tubes 
discovered,  that  they  realized  the  colossal 
fraud. 

Even  to  this  day  nobody  is  quite  sure 
whether  it  was  compressed  air  or  some 
other  force  that  Keely  brought  through 
those  tubes. 

In  even  greater  numbers  than  the 
frauds  are  the  tragedies  that  mark  the 
long  road  to  this  unattainable  goal.  In 
1890  a  distinguished-looking  old  man, 
John  Kreyezich,  a  cabinetmaker  by  trade, 
went  to  live  in  a  poor  little  room  at  No. 
50  Fourteenth  Street,  Hoboken. 

He  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week  for  his  room,  and  not  only  slept  and 
prepared  his  own  meals  in  it,  but  used  it 
as  a  work-shop.  His  food  was  of  the 
poorest  sort,  and  his  clothes  were  thread- 
bare." All  day  and  until  late  into  the  night 
he  could  be  heard  sawing  and  hammering 
at  his  carpenter's  bench. 

Tragedies  of  Futility. 

"  Some  day,"  he  told  his  landlady,  "  I 
shall  make  millions.  I  shall  make  heat, 
light,  and  cold.  I  shall  drive  steamships 
and  railroad  trains.  I  shall  revolutionize 
industry.  My  machine  on  which  I  am 
working  will  run  without  fuel,  and  will 
never  stop." 

He  never  allowed  anybody  in  his  room. 
He  was  afraid,  he  explained,  that  his 
great  invention  would  be  stolen. 

Seven  long  years  he  hammered  and 
sawed,  and  then,  one  day,  two  strangers, 
said  to  be  rich  promoters  from  Boston, 
called  on  him.  After  that,  every  week  for 
one  year  they  sent  him  ten  dollars,  and  he 
bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  ate  a  lit-" 
tie  more  regularly.  Then  the  remittances 
stopped. 

"  They  got  tired,"  he  told  his  landlady. 
"  They  wanted  their  millions  too  quickly. 
Ah,  they'll  have  nothing  nowM  " 

Three  more  years  went  by.  One  eve- 
ning it  occurred  to  the  landlady  that  she 
had  not  seen  the  old  man  for  several  days. 
She  went  to  his  door  and  knocked.  There 
was  no  reply.  She  tried  to  open  it.  It 
was  locked. 

Then  she  called  in  a  policeman,  and  the 
door  was  broken  open.  Lying  against  a 
great  wheel  surmounting  a  mass  of  ma- 


chinery was  the  old  man,  dead,  his  stif- 
fened fingers  gripping  a  tangle  of  wires. 

The  big  wheel  hung  on  a  steel  axle,  with 
which  the  wires  had  seemed  to  have  some 
important  connection.  Fastened  to  the 
wheel's  circumference,  at  regular  dis- 
tances apart,  were  a  number  of  buckets, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  wheel  was  a  tub  of 
water. 

Nobody  knew  where  the  old  inventor 
had  come  from,  and  they  buried  him  in 
Potter's  Field. 

A  Railroad  Man's  Ruin. 

Charles  Heiner  was  a  machinist  em- 
ployed in  the  roundhouse  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  at  Mott  Haven,  and 
lived  with  his  wife  in  a  flat  at  No.  693 
East  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Fifth 
Street,  New  York.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  had  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  work- 
ing on  a  machine  that  he  expected  would 
give  perpetual  motion.  Every  night  after 
dinner  he  would  go  to  his  room  and  tinker 
with  his  array  of  wheels  and  cogs  and 
chains. 

"  I  shall  be  rich  and  famous  some  day," 
he  told  his  wife. 

She  had  unbounded  faith  in  him,  and 
encouraged  him  when  sometimes  his 
spirits  flagged.  One  day  in  1893  he  lost 
his  position.  He  gave  his  bank  deposit 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  his  wife  and 
went  to  work  with  desperate  energy  on  his 
machine.  He  must  solve  the  great  prob- 
lem before  his  savings  were  spent. 

The  months  went  by,  and  tire  bank  ac- 
count was  almost  exhausted.  But  still  the 
wheels  would  not  go. 

After  dinner  one  day  he  said  to  his 
wife:  "  I'm  tired  out,  and  sha'n't  do  any 
work  to-night."  He  carefully  covered  up 
his  wheels  and  chains  and  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  she  found  him  hanging 
dead  from  a  rope  tied  to  the  apex  of  his 
machine.  When  some  machinists  who  had 
known  him  investigated  the  contrivance 
on  which  lie  had  toiled  for  so  many  years, 
they  found  that  evidently  the  whole  com- 
plex arrangement  was  based  on  the  idea 
of  the  overbalancing  wheel. 

The  Despair  of  Weariness. 

In  Cleveland,  in  1908,  B.  F.  Eibler 
was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  work- 
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shop  with  poison  beside  him.  For  two 
■years  he  had  been  working  night  and  day 
over  a  mysterious  machine.  He  had  never 
explained  to  anybody  what  it  was  going 
to  be ;  but  just  before  taking  the  poison, 
lie  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  told  of  a 
fruitless  struggle  to  invent  an  attachment 
for  electric  automobiles  in  which  the  elec- 
tricity used  in  running  the  motor-car 
would  be  replaced  with  power  generated 
by  the  car  itself. 

In  1901,  a  handsome  young  Syrian  was 
among  the  students  who  were  taking  the 
course  in  mechanical  engineering  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  was  Basile  Saheb, 
who  had  come  to  this  country  three  years 
before,  and  had  been  living  at  No.  131 
West  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street. 
There  he  had  fitted  u.p  a  little  laboratory, 
where  he  worked  every  evening  until  mid- 
night on  a  perpetual-motion  machine. 

One  morning  a  shot  rang  out  from  the 
laboratory,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
^  heavy  fall  on  the  floor.  Some  of  the 
startled  lodgers  in  the  house  rushed  to  the 
student's  door  and  found  him  lying  dead 
against  the  bed.  Strewn  across  the  floor 
was  a  mass  of  pulleys,  valves,  levers,  cog- 
wheels and  chains.  He  had  smashed  his 
machine  to  pieces. 

An  Old  Man's  Awakening. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Will- 
iam Her  ford,  an  old  carpenter  in  Will- 
iamsburg, committed  suicide  in  his  work-i 
shop  at  No.  265  Ellery  Street.  For  thirty 
years  he  Sad  tried  to  find  perpetual  mo- 
tion. Two  Aveeks  before  his  death  he  told 
his  wife  that  he  realized  at  last  that  his 
long  search  had  been  hopeless,  and  that 
he  had  wasted  his  life  on  a  delusion. 

All  his  money  he  had  spent  on  his  ma- 
chine, and  left  scarce  enough  to  bury  him. 
It  was  a  most  complex  contrivance  that 
he  left  behind  him,  so  complex,  in  fact, 
that  nobody  could  understand  on  what 
lines  he  had  been  working. 

As  pathetic  as  any  of  these  tragedies 
was  the  story  of  Aclolf  Schaap,  an  old 
Hungarian.  He  came  to  America  from 
his  native  country  when  a  young  man,  and 
became  a  thrifty  ironworker.  He  married 
and  had  children,  and  his  home  was  a 
happy  and  prosperous  one. 

And   then,    somehow,    the   delusion   of 
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perpetual  motion  got  into  his  brain  and 
drove  him  on  to  ruin.  He  gave  up  his 
job  as  an  ironworker,  and  spent  all  his 
time  constructing  a  machine  to  carry  out 
his  ambition. 

Before  long  the  family  treasury  ran 
empty,  and  there  was  no  food  in  the  house. 
Yet  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  his 
machine. 

Worst  Form  of  the  Mania. 

"  Never  mind !  "  he  cried.  "  We  can 
starve  for  a  while.  We'll  soon  have  money 
enough;  we'll  have  millions." 

Before  another  week  had  passed  his 
wife  had  left  him,  taking  the  children 
with  her.  The  landlord  put  him  out  of 
his  home,  for  the  rent  was  long  overdue. 
Schaap  picked,  up  his  few  belongings  and 
his  machine  and  went  to  live  in  a  room 
at  No.  346  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street. 

There  he  stayed  and  worked  on  his  ma- 
chine for  years.  Sometimes  he  found  an 
odd  job,  and  made  enough  money  to  tide 
him  along,  but  most  of  the  time  he  was 
hammering,  away  in  his  room. 

Very  carefully  he  guarded  his  secret, 
for  nobody  was  ever  allowed  within  his 
door.  The  fear  that  some  one  might  steal 
his  invention  always  worried  him. 

One  day  in  1903,  the  landlady  of  the 
place,  who  had  noticed  that  the  old  man 
had  been  growing  very  thin  and  white, 
and  had  gone  out  very  seldom  for  weeks, 
went  to  his  room  to  offer  him  some  food. 
Receiving  no  answer  to  her  knock,  she 
pushed  the  door  open  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  his  big  armchair,  ga- 
zing abstractedly  at  a  machine  that  was 
racing  about  his  room. 

Weak  Guardian  of  Nothing. 

The  next  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
her,  and,  jumping  to  his  feet  and  pointing 
to  the  door,  he  shouted  angrily,  "  Go!  " 

But  the  kind-hearted  landlady  felt  sure 
that  her  lodger  had  not  eaten  for  days, 
and  she  appealed  in  his  behalf  to  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society.  It  was  found 
that  the  old  man -was  sick  and  unable  to 
walk,  and  he  was  taken  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital. He  did  not  live  very  long  aftera 
ward,  and  he  died  a  pauper ;  but  to  his 
last  hour  he  held  faith  in  his  machine. 
end.) 


THE    BAREEN 
BLOCKADE. 

BY    J.     R.     STAFFORD. 


A   Real   Man    Goes    Through   the    Fire 
Before  He  Is  Admitted  to  Be  Pure  Gold. 


^OR  fifteen  days  the  sidings 
at  Bareen  had  been  filling 
with  all  manner  of  cars. 
The  yards  had  become  a 
sink  into  which  all  man- 
ner of  freight  drifted  and 
stayed.     It  was  a  real  blockade. 

Henderson,  the  yardmaster,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  the  traffic  moving,  had 
looked  on  the  forming  blockade  with  the 
same  feeling  that  another  man  might  have 
watched  flames  eating  upon  his  fortunes. 
He  knew  that  when  a  blockade  becomes 
absolute,  a  railroad  quits  the  business  of 
transpiortation  and  goes  to  chopping  oft' 
heads  and  cleaning  house.  His  head  was 
on  the  block. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Henderson  had 
no  more  to  do  Avith  that  blockade  than  you 
or  I.  Patterson,  division  superintendent 
at  Bareen,  son-in-law  to  Old  MacReady, 
the  general  manager  of  the  G.  and  T. ; 
Patterson,  whose  only  knowledge  of  his 
■position  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
authority  and  was  the  author  of  the 
tangle. 

Now,  everybody  in  the  employ  of  the 
G.  and  T.  knew  that  MacReady,  who  was 
hard  as  flint,  would  have  dared  the  hand 
of  God  for  the  sake  of  Patterson.  And 
Patterson  had  a  habit  of  snatching  up  the 


laurels  from  the  brows  of  those  below 
and  replacing  them  with  the  dunce-caps 
that  he  himself  had  earned.  That  was  the 
situation. 

li  Henderson  had  been  a  hereditary 
yardmaster,  as  Patterson  had  been  a  he- 
reditary superintendent,  it  wouldn't  have 
made  any  difference.  That  would  simply 
have  been  a  case  of  dog  eat  dog,  and  the 
best  one  win,  with  perhaps  the  rare  good 
luck  of  both  of  them  being  eaten. 

But  Henderson  had  begun  railroading 
as  a  section-hand,  and,  having  worked  like 
a  horse  for  six  years,  he  had  won  the  pro- 
motion of  foreman.  Six  more  years,  and 
they  made  him  a  track  inspector.  At  that 
rate,  he  would  have  been  a  thousand  years 
old  before  he  got  anywhere. 

Of  course,  that  shouldn't  have  made 
any  difference.  Henderson  was  only  Hen- 
derson. Even  if  he  had  forgotten  more 
about  railroading  in  any  five  minutes  of 
his  railroad  career  than  the' average  super- 
intendent ever  knew  or  ever  would  know ; 
though  he  had  a  good  brain,  a  good,  brave 
heart,  and  the  will  to  lay  down  his  life  in 
the  day's  work,  it  should  have  satisfied 
him  to  maul  rail-spikes  through  all  the 
years  of  his  prime,  and  then  wind  up  his 
days  as  a  bridge-tender  or  a  crossing  flag- 
man. 
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A  man  ought  to  be  contented  and  keep 
out  of  trouble.  But  Henderson  had  not 
been  contented.  Havmg  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  every  job  of  which  he  could  learn 
anything,  he  had  spent  years  wondering 
why  the  deuce  ignoramuses  of  twenty 
years'  inexperience  got  to  be  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

At  last  the  day  arrived,  as  it  always  will, 
Avhen  his  knowledge  came  to  his  hand  like 
forgotten  money  in  a  cast-off  suit  of 
clothes.  He  rectified  an  error  of  Patter- 
son's that  would  have  cost  the  G.  and  T. 
th^  loss  of  two  fast  trains  and  damage- 
suits  for  no  telling  how  many  human  lives. 
Wherefore,  on  the  day  he  was  forty,  he 
had  become  yardmaster  at  Bareen. 

What  that  promotion  meant  to  Hen- 
derson is  not  given  all  men  to  realize.  His 
father  was  a  cripple,  and  his  mother  old 
and  worn  out,  and  he  loved  a  woman  who 
returned  his  love  and  waited  for  him. 

Of  course,  that  was  all  nonsense.  He 
could  have  sent  the  old  people  off  to  the 
poorhouse,  and  he  and  the  woman  could 
have  lived  handsomely  on  a  track  inspec- 
tor's pay.  Or  he  could  have  been  an  op- 
timist and  married,  and  the  whole  family 
could  have  got  along  swimmingly  on  his 
forty  dollars  a  month,  unless  something 
happened  to-him,  Avhen  all  of  them  could 
have  gone  to  the  county  farm. 

As  yardmaster,  he  ,was  to  draw  better 
than  a  hundred  a  month.  Was  to  draw, 
because  as  yet  he  had  not  drawn  pay  on 
the  new  job. 

The  blockade  began  the  day  after  he 
had  assumed  his  new  duties.  Now  it  was 
all  swept  away.  He  would  be  a  dead  dog 
the  minute  Old  MacReady  arrived. 

He  would  be  dead  everywhere,  too,  for 
the  newspapers  had  made  a  sensation  of 
the  blockade,  and  had  featured  it  with 
photographs  and  interviews  with  Patter- 
son. When  the  Avhole  business'  was  ended 
on  the  G.  and  T.,  his  career  as  a  -rail- 
roader would  be  finished. 

Whenever  Henderson  thought  of  the 
injustice  of  it,  he  wanted  to  take  a  claw- 
bar  and  beat  the  superintendent  to  death. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  day, 
Old  MacReady  got  down  from  a  high- 
speed engine  in  front  of  the  switch  shan- 
ty and  began  giving  impossible  orders. 

"  Take  out  those  fruit-cars  on  siding 
twenty-four,  and  send  them  back  east 
local." 


Siding  twenty  -  four  was  a  switch  of 
twenty-three,  and  twenty-three  was  full 
clear  up  to  twenty-two. 

"  You  mean,"  Henderson  corrected, 
"  to  take  out  the  junk  in  twenty  other 
sidin's  first,  so's  to  git  to  tv/enty-f our  ? 
What  the  deuce  is  to  be  done  with  them 
thousand-odd  cars  that's  first  got  to  .be 
moved?" 

MacReady  knew  that  well  enough,  any- 
how. Henderson  should  have  bowed  to 
the  position  and  kept  his  mouth  shut  to 
the  man.     Positions  are  to  be  respected. 

He  got  proof  positive  of  it  next  morn- 
ing. When  he  went  up  to  the  despatch- 
er's  office  for  orders,  he  received  his  dis- 
charge instead.  And  while  this  was  being 
handed  out  to  him  he  heard  MacReady 
dictating  an  interview  for  the  papers 
which  would  show  that  the  blockade  was 
the  fault  of  the  yardmaster  alone. 

Henderson  walked  down  the  alley  be- 
tween two  lines  of  cars  reeling  like  a 
drunken  man.  There  are  poisons  that  in- 
toxicate more  terribly  than  whisky,  and  of 
these  he  had  drunk  because  he  had  been 
forced  to  drink. 

Coming  to  a  certain  point,  he  crawled 
under  many  lines  of  cars,  and  came  out  on 
the  edge  of  the  yards  opposite  a  little  cot- 
tage that  lay  just  beyond  the  right  of  way. 
It  was  his  home  that  was  not  paid  for. 
Now  it  would  soon  be  some  one  else's. 

He  looked  beyond  the  cottage,  up  the 
long  slope  on  which  Bareen  the  city  stood. 
Bareen  would  be  his  no  more,  either.  He 
went  in,  and  his  father  asked  him :  "What 
will  ye  do  now?  " 

Yes,  what  would  he  do?  Hejiderson 
knew  that  when  a  man  of  forty  loses  his 
trade,  he  goes  either  to  the  scrap-heap  of 
common  labor  or  the  dumps  of  crime. 

Of-^course,  that  should  not  necessarily 
be  true.  A  man  should  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  misfortune.  But  he  knew  that  he 
was  deserving,  and  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  stigma  of  another  man's 
incompetence. 

He  knew  that  the  good  men  who  go 
down  under  the  ignorance  of  fools  in 
authority  are  numberless.  The  point  of 
it  pricked  him  to  madness.  He  got  his 
pistol  and  went  back  to  the  despatcher's 
office.  Patterson,  white-faced  and  sneak- 
ing, met  him  at  the  door.        v 

"  I've  come  to  square  things  with  ye," 
Henderson  declarecl. 
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MacReady  jumped  from  his  seat  at  the 
despatcher's  elbow  and  ran  m  between. 
"  Square  thmgs  !  "  he  shouted.  "  You've 
tied  the  line,  and  now  you  threaten.  I'll 
have  you  locked  up." 

"  I  never  tied  the  line.     The  man  that 
says  I  did  is  a  liar!  "     And 
Henderson  shook  his  fist  in 
the  general  manager's  face. 

Now  MacReady,  for  all 
he  had  the  stubbornness  of  a 
mule,  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bluff  and  a  chal- 
lenge. So  he  made  a  show  of 
interest  by  asking,  "  Then 
who  did  do  it?  " 

"  You!  "  the  answer  came 
like  a  shot.  "  You  done  it ! 
You  put  this  dub  in  here 
when  you  knoAved  what  he 
was.  You  k  n  0  w  e  d  he 
wouldn't  do.  He  made  me 
shunt  through  freight  to  the 
back  sidin's  the  first  day, 
and  he  kep'  it  up. 

"  You  knowed  he  Avas  a 
fool  who  wanted  all  the 
authority  coming  to  him, 
even  to  sayin'  how  the 
switchmen  should  trim  and 
set  the  lamps.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there. 

"  It's  nothin'  to  me  that 
he  tied  up  the  line.  I 
couldn't  help  it.  That  was 
your  fault,  and  more  yourn 
than  his.  But  lemme  tell  ye, 
it  is  his  fault  that  he's  laid 
the  blame  on  me.  He's  a 
low-lived  cur,  and  you  that 
back  him  is  no  better." 

As  he  choked  out  the  last 
words,  Henderson  jerked  his 
pistol  and  fired  pointblank  at 
Patterson's  head.  The  shot 
went  wild,  but  the  fist  of  fighting  Old 
MacReady  went  home  on  the  point  of 
Henderson's  jaw. 

"  I'll  have  you  in  the  penitentiary  for 
this!"  the  general  manager  bellowed. 
"  Johnson,  call  the  police!  " 

Now  Johnson,  the  despatcher,  knew  a 
great  many  things.  This  was  his  answer : 
"  Mr.  MacReady,  if  3fou  arrest  him,  there'll 
have  to  be  a  trial.  If  there's  a  trial,  the 
facts  will  have  to  come  out.  The  facts 
will  hurt.     Patterson  lias  ruined  this  fel- 


low, and  nothing  else  can  be  made  of  it. 
I'd  have  to  swear  to  that." 

Being  mundane,  the  aft'airs  of  men  con- 
sists in  a'ctions  and  corresponding  reac- 
tions. Half  the  business  of  life  with  many 
people  consists  in  keeping  one  set  of  facts 
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in  the  spot-light  and  the  other  set  clear  off 
the  stage. 

MacReady  let  go  his  hold  on  Hender- 
son's arm  and  collar,  disarmed  him,  and 
told  him  to  make  himself  scarce.  In  ex- 
actly the  same  spirit  the  would-be  slayer 
slunk  down  the  stairs  and  down  the 
gloomy  alley  of  the  cars  toward  home. 
He  went  into  the  house  and,  stumbling 
into  his  own  room,  flung  himself  down  on 
his  bed  like  a  maimed  dog  come  home  to 
his  kennel  to  die. 
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For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  gazed  dully 
at  the  wall,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  cracking  in  the  back  of  his  head  and 
the  clutch  of  the  unseen  hands  upon  his 
throat.  Presently  the  quavering  voice  of 
his  father,  repeatedly  calling,  aroused  him. 
There  was  intensity  in  the  old  man's  voice. 

He  listened  for 
the  words,  and 
caught,  "The 
yards  are  all 
afire  !  "  With  a 
kind  of  grim  hope 
he  jumped  up 
and  ran  out.  The 
yards  were  hid- 
den under  black 
clouds  of  rolling 
smoke. 

A  gust  swept 
the  murk  toward 
him,  and  his  eyes 
smarted  from  the 
fumes.  He 
smiled,  for  it  was 
pleasing  to  think 
that  MacReady 
would  have  to  an- 
sw^er  for  a  thou- 
sand cars  all 
turned  to  scrap 
and  smoke.  Then 
the  gust  steadied 
to  a  blast,  and 
the  paint  on  the 
porch  pillar  at  his 
side  blistered  and 
crinkled  in  the 
driven  heat. 

He  dashed  into 
the  house,  and 
catching    up    his 

father,  carried  him  to  the  street  that  led 
up  the  slope  toward  town.  His  mother 
followed  him.  They  had  not  gone  half  a 
block  when  they  looked  back  and  saw  the 
roof  smoke  and  then  burst  into  flame. 

A  fire-engine  dashed  past,  going  whence 
they  had  come.  It  was  followed  by  dense 
crowds.  But  Henderson  had  not  made 
two  blocks  when  the  same  rabble  came 
running  back,  and  he  heard  them  crying, 
"  Bareen  will  be  burned  to 'the  ground." 

The  thought  of  it  caught  and  held  his 
attention.  Bareen,  the  town  he  had  loved 
all  his  life,  like  him,  was  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice  to  the  folly  of  the  fools  who  ran 


the  G.  and  T.  As  he  hesitated,  a  city  fire- 
man came  running  by.  Henderson 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  ■  demanded, 
"  What  are  ye  runnin'  for?  " 

"  It's  a  death-trap,"  the  man  under  the 
helmet  answered,  "  an'  I  hain't  a  goin'  to 
stay  to  git  burned  up. 


MACREADY    WOULD    HAVE  TO  ANSWER  FOR  Ij   THOUSAND 
CARS    ALL    TURNED    TO    SCRAP. 


The  railroad  com- 
p'ny's  in  a  row 
with  their  switch- 
in'  help,  and  they 
can't  git  a  wheel 
turned  to  move 
them  cars.  The 
town's  a  burnin' 
on  this  side.  It's 
sure  death. to  stay 
between."  And 
he  d  es  e  r  t  e  r 
.'.renched  himself 
free  -and  dashed 
away. 

Henderson 
looked  back 
where  the  smoke- 
clouds,  lifting  for 
a  moment,  dis- 
closed that  only 
the  cars  of  the 
first  siding  were 
on  fire.  He  beck- 
oned a  passing 
townsman  and 
said  to  him : 

"  Mister,  I'm  a 
goin'  back  to  bust 
that  blockade. 
Will  ye  see  that 
my  ole  daddy  an' 
my  mother  are 
kept  out  of  the 
way  of  the 
crowds  an'  the 
fire?  If  I  don't  make  it  back,  they'll  be, 
some  life-insurance  comin'  to  'em  on  me. 
I  ask  ye  as  one  man  to  another'n,  to  see 
they  git  it."  Before  the  other  could  an- 
swer, he  was  .gone. 

Back  he  sped  through  the  surging 
crowds,  and  on  past  those  devoted  firemen 
who  would  run  not.  He  saw  that  their 
playing  streams  burst  into  steam-clouds 
before  they  touched  the  walls,  and  he 
'knew  that  the  heat  before  him-  was  yet 
more  terrific.  *  - 

He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  plunged  on. 
He  stumbled  blindly  through  his  own 
gate  to  the  right  of  way,  and  he  thought 
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of  it  as  the  gate  to  Hades.  He  bounded 
down  a  burning  alleyway  that  would  save 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  eternal  way  to 
the  roundhouse,  and  came  out  at  last  with 
his  clothing  on  fire. 

Down  the  lee  side  of  the  inferno  he 
raced  like  an  Olympic  runner  in  the  first 
lap.  But  at  the  end  of  his  course,  where 
he  should  have  received  the  cheers  of 
switchmen,  he  got  nothing  but  the  mock- 
ery of  locked  doors  and  silence.  The 
roundhouse  was  deserted. 

Another  man  might  liave  laid  down. 
What  could  one  man  alone  do  ?  He  could 
handle  one  engine  and  one  string  of  cars, 
and  while  he  was  doing  that  six  other 
strings  of  cars  would  be  catching  fire. 

But  Henderson  had  fought  for  six  years 
to  become  a  section-foreman,  and  a  man 
who  will  do  that  lies  down  to  no  task  the 
issue  of  which  is  to  be  had  in  half  an 
hour.  He  caught  up  a  coupling-pin  and 
beat  the  padlock  from  the  door  of  the  first 
stall. 

Inside,  on  the  ribs  of  the  fan-shaped 
floor,  stood  six  engines,  witli  fires  all 
banked  and  steam  in  the  boilers  running 
low.  He  opened  drafts,  started  injectors, 
shoveled  coal,  and  then,  taking  a  coal 
hammer,  went  outside  and  smashed  more 
locks.  By  the  time  the  last  door  swung 
open,  the  roundhouse  was  a  pandemonium 
of  screeching  safety-valves. 

One  by  one,  he  ran  the  moguls  out  onto 
the  main  track.  Coupling  them  together, 
he  shot  down  to  the  switch  which  opened 
oft'  to  siding  one.  The  cars  on  that  line 
had  by  this  time  been  burning  for  so  long 
a  time  that  their  beams  and  sills  had 
sagged  clear  clown  to  the  rails.  That 
string  could  never  be  moved,  and  he  knew 
better  than  to  waste  time  trying  it. 

He  bumped  onto  the  next  switch,  and 
looked  down  the  windrow  of  fire.  There 
was  no  use  trying  that  one  either.  He  was 
now  well  into  the  breath  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  yet  he  knew  he  must  penetrate  more 
deeply,  and  that  the  work,  after  he  got 
there,  would  be  work  for  more  than  man. 

But  he  steamed  on  down  to  siding  three, 
and,  groping  in  the  smudge,  saw  that  the 
sills  of  the  cars  on  that  string  were  as  yet 
intact,  though  all  the  woodwork  above 
was  in  a  blaze.  He  cut  off  his  head  en- 
gine, ran  down  the  main  line,  and  then 
backed  up  against  the  end  of  the  burning 
car. 


The  skin  of  his  hands  and  the  hair  of 
his  head  were  gone  when  he  finished  that 
coupling.  He  got  that  string  under  way, 
and  then  opened  his  throttle  to  the  last 
notch  and  jumped  to  the  ground.  That 
siding  full  of  box  cars  went  out  of  there 
like  a  snake  on  fire. 

Henderson  grinned  as  it  went  by,  and 
bumped  on  down  to  siding  four.  That 
string  was  easier,  for  as  yet  the  cars  near 
the  end  had  not  begun  to  burn.  As  before, 
he  coupled  up,  made  a  big  head  of  steam, 
and,  when  he  had  the  mogul  under  way, 
opened  the  throttle  to  the  last  notch,  and, 
jumping  oft",  watched  that  section  of  the 
conflagration  speed  off  in  the  wake  of  the 
first. 

After  that,  his  breath  came  easier,  for 
siding  four  was  the  last  to  open  directly 
to  the  main  line.  Siding  five  opened  from 
four,  six  from  five,  and  so  on  all  the  way 
to  twenty. 

However,  what  had  been  done  before 
was  boy's  play  to  what  must  now  be  done. 
It  was  necessary  to  run  far  back  into  the 
zone  of  the  first  of  the  fire,  where  the  em- 
ber-spewing debris  of  sidings  one  and  two 
threw  out  tremendous  heat. 

Now,  when  he  backed  his  third  engine 
down  to  couple  in  on  the  string  on  five,  he 
knew  there  was  no  use  trying  it.  But  he 
hooked  up  and,  of  course,  stuck.  He  got 
down,  and  saw  that  half  the  sills  were  al- 
ready sagging  to  the  ties. 

Then  a  draw-head  pulled  loose,  and  he 
came  bucking  out  with  two  cars.  Two 
cars  would  not  let  him  back  to  six.  He 
slowed  up  and  went  back.  No  coupling 
could  be  made  at  all. 

Now  it  was  that  Henderson  yielded  to 
the  last  frenzy  of  his  purpose.  He  cut 
loose,  went  back  to  the  main  line,  and 
hitched  onto  the  other  three  engines. 
Having  run  them  out  onto  the  main  line 
beyond  the  switch  to  siding  four,  he  went 
back  and  set  the  other  switches  so  that  the 
main  line  ran  direct  to  five. 

Then  he  got  aboard,  and  ran  down  the 
track  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 
There  he  stopped,  and  built  such  fires  un- 
der those  boilers  as  would  make  steam 
faster  than  any  safety-valve  could  let  it 
off. 

This  done,  he  crawled  up  into  the  cal) 
of  the  head  engine,  reversed  it,  opened 
the  throttle  to  the  last  notch,  and  then,  as 
tlie  giant  went  plunging  l^ack,  he  jumped 
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back  and  got  to  the  next  mogul  behind. 
There  he  did  tlie  same  thing.  Then  he 
made  his  way  to  tlie  next  one,  and  the 
next ;  and  by  the  time  he  liad  reached  the 
last  one,  the  four  moguls  in  tandem  were 
sweeping  back  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  and 
every  boiler  straining  at  its  rivet-heads. 

Henderson  sat  in  the  head  of  his  batter- 
ing-ram, and  pulled  his  throttle-lever  to 
the  bracket  to  give  her  a  little  more  steam. 
He  was  going  to  sweep  that  siding  of  its 
gutted  cars. 

Of  course,  only  fools  court  death  in 
such  a  fashion.  But  once  in  a  while  a 
fool  jimips  up,  and  the  world  for  ten  gen- 
erations afterward  wonders  at  him.  The 
head  tender  crumpled  the  cab  in  which 
Henderson  sat,  but  siding  five  started  and 
went  out,  half  of  it  dragging  on  the  rails. 

As  for  Henderson,  some  timber  o-r 
something  struck  and  flipped  him  back 
onto  the  coal.  Old  MacReady  and  John- 
son, sitting  at  the  despatcher's  window, 
looked  out  and  saw  him  lying  there  as 
the  roaring  skid  of.  wreck  toiled  by  them. 


The  two  fell  over  each  other  going 
down  the  stairs,  and  raced  like  a  pair  of 
hounds  till  they  caught  the  pilot  of  the 
last  of  the  toiling  moguls.  Then  they  got 
aboard  and  shut  down. 

By  the  time  they  had  the  last  engine 
under  control,  Henderson  had  regained 
consciousness.  By  that  time,  too,  all  the 
switchmen  who  had  refused  to  go  out  un- 
der the  bo96  appointed  that  morning  had 
gathered  around.  ' 

MacReady  yelled  at  them :  "  Take  these 
engines  and  clean  out  those  yards.  It's 
easy  now." 

But  even  if  it  was  easy,  not  a  man 
stirred  until  Henderson  gave  the  order. 

Nowadays,  if  you  go  anywhere  on  the 
G.  and  T.,  anybody  can  tell  you  all  about 
Henderson  and  the  Bareen  blockade. 
They  cannot  tell  you  much  about  Patter- 
son, however,  for  small  men,  like  small 
coins,  are  soon  spent  and  forgotten.  If 
you  will  go  to  Bareen,  you  will  either  find 
Henderson  in  the  superintendent's 'office, 
which  he  now  fills,  or  else  .at  his  home. 


N.  Y.  CENTRAL'S  NEW  PENSION  SCHEME. 


PRESIDENT  W.  C.  BROWN,  of  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  lately  announced  that  three  of 
the  railroads  in  the  Central  system  would 
begin  paying  pensions  to  their  retiring  em- 
ployees from  the  first  day  of  this  year. 

The  pension  plan  will  affect  about  100,000 
of  the  employees  of  the  Central  and  affiliated 
lines.  It  will  involve  the  payment  of  about 
$500,000  a  year.  Employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad  Company,  will'  be  eligi- 
ble under  certain  conditions  for  the  pen- 
sions under  the  present  plan. 

Employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  and  the  other  lines  of  the  Central 
system  will  not  be  eligible. 

Under  the  plan,  as  adopted,  employees  on 
reaching  the  age  of  seventy  years  are  re- 
tired. If  they  have  been  continuously  in 
the  service  of  the  company  for  at  least  ten 
3-ears  immediately  preceding  their  retire- 
ment they  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 

An  employee  who  has  been  at  least  twenty 
3'ears  in  continuous  service  and  has  become 
unfit  for  duty  may  be  retired  with  a  pension, 
although  he  has  not  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 


The  amount  of  the  pension,  as  explained, 
is  one  per  cent  for  each  continuous  year  of 
service  of  the  employee's  average  annual 
wage  during  the  ten  years  before  his  retire- 
ment. 

A  conductor  who  has  been  earning  $1,500 
during  the  ten  years  before  his  retirement, 
and  who  has  been  in  the  company's  employ 
for  twenty  consecutive  years,  would  thus  re- 
ceive twenty  per  cent  of  his  annual  $1,500 
salary,  or  $300  a  year,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  If  the  same  conductor  had  been  thirty 
years  in  the  service  he  would  get  $450  a 
year;  if  he  had  been  forty  years  in  the  com- 
pany's service  he  would  get  $600. 

A  brakeman  who  had  been  earning  $900  a 
year  for  ten  years,  and  who  had  been  twenty 
years  in  the  service,  would  get  $180  a  year 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  trainman  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  and  who  had  been  ten  con- 
secutive years  in  the  service,  would  get 
ten  per  cent  of  the  average  annital  wage 
which  he  had  been  receiving  during  tha^- 
time. 

The  pension  system  will  reach  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  employee  throughout 
the  Central  system.  On  January  i,  1,735 
men  were  scheduled  to  receive  old-age  pen- 
sions according  to  the  plan. 
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Friends  Are  Made,  Enemies   Discov- 
ered, and   a  Woman   Has   Her   Way. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Other  Half. 

N  the  happy  silence  his  lips  met 
hers.    His  arms  held  her  close, 
"Oh,   I  am  so  glad !"  she 
whispered.      "  So   glad!  " 

And  Jack  could  only  kiss 
her  lips  again.  But  even  in 
her  happiness  she  could  not  long  forget 
her  errand.  Hastily  she  told  him  what 
had  happened — the  decision  to  blow  up 
the  sluices,  her  fruitless  effort  to  keep 
the  men  back. 

"  And  then  I  went  to  the  stable  and 
got  Freia  and  rode  down  to  tell  you," 
she  ended. 

Jack,  by  the  light  of  the  unbroken  lan- 
tern, glanced  at  the  leathery  flanks  of 
the  mare.  He  observed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  was  no  saddle.  He  made 
no  comment.  She  had  done  no  more 
than  he,  knowing  her,  would  have  ex- 
pected, but  he  shuddered  as  he  thought 
of  the  risks  she  must  have  run,  and  he 
thanked  God  silently  that  she  had  come 
through  safely. 

A  light  was  bobbing  down  the  bridle- 
path. Larry  and  Mary  were  coming. 
They  stopped,  amazed,  a  few  feet  away, 
looking  from  the  steaming  horse  to  the 
picture  of  a  strange  girl,  with  golden  hair, 
whose  head  lay  on  Jack's  shoulder. 

"  Larry — Mary,"  said  Jack,  "  this  is 
Thekla  Wist,  who  is  to  be  my  wife." 

Thekla  raised  her  head.  She  was  neither 
timid  nor  embarrassed — 'just  frankly 
happy.  Jack  briefly  told  the  story  that 
she  had  come  to  tell. 

Began  in  the  October,  1909.  Railroad    Ma 
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"  You  mustn't  blame  them  too  much," 
said  Thekla  earnestly.  "  They  don't  un- 
derstand." 

"  I  don't  blame  them  at  all,"  replied 
Larry.  "  I  blame  the  persons  who  have 
lied  to  them." 

His  face  looked  very  gray.  He  and 
Jack  could  understand  now  the  full 
subtlety  of  Briggs's  treachery.  No  such 
clumsy  device  as  a  strike  Avas  solely  to 
be  relied  upon  to  make  the  work  fail, 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  strike  was  merely  to 
get  the  workmen  out  of  the  way,  in  order 
that  a  foul  blow"  might  be  aimed  at  the 
dam  itself. 

They  both  felt  as  though  they  should 
have  guessed  as  much.  In  the  case  of  a 
strike,  with  three  days  of  leeway  left  to 
them,  Briggs  would  know  that  they  might 
pick  enough  men  to  finish  the  job  on 
time.  Of  course,  he  would  have  some 
surer  trick  in  his  pocket,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  any  connection  be- 
tween Thomas  Briggs,  the  Denver  capi- 
talist, and  the  mad  suspicion  of  a  group 
of  Norwegian  farmers. 

The  end  seemed  to  have  come.  What 
could  they  do  to  keep  the  men  of  the 
valley  from  the  dam?  To  try  to  hold 
them  back  with  revolvers  would  be  futile 
and  absurd.  Two  men  could  not  guard 
all  the  sluices  that  dark  night,  and  the 
Norwegians  were  not  the  kind  to  be 
easily  frightened. 

To  reason  with  them?  What  good 
would  that  do?  They  had  already  shown 
that_  they  were  not  amenable  to  reason. 
Yet,  to  meet  them  as  they  came,  and  to 
attempt  to  parley  with  them,  was,  after 
all,  the  only  plan  that  could  be  followed, 
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and,  with  no  hope  of  success,  that  is 
what  they  decided  to  do. 

Presently  they  heard  the  distant  rum- 
ble of  the  wagons.  Louder  and  louder 
it  became,  and  Larry  and  Jack  smiled  at 
each  other,  and  at  Thekla  and  Mary,  in 
a  last  grim  effort  at  reassurance.  Jack 
took  out  his  broken  shilling. 

"  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  luck."  he 
said,  "  we're  going  to  need  it  now." 

"  Hold  on  to  it  tight,"  said  Mary. 

"  What  is  it,  Jack?"  asked  Thekla. 

"  Just  a  lucky  piece.  Do  you  want  to 
go  to  the  shack,  out  of  view,  before  the 
Avagons  come?  " 

"  I  want  to  stay  here,  near  you.  Jack." 

He  kissed  her,  without  shame. 

So  the  wagons  came  rattling  around 
the  nearest  curve,  and  at  sight  of  the  bar- 
rier and  the  two  men  and  two  women 
who  stood  before  it  the  driA'er  reined  in 
his  teams. 

"Let  me  start  things,"  said  Jack  to 
Larry ;  "  but  be  ready  to  get  into  the 
game  if  I  .make  any  breaks." 

Jack,  therefore,  stepped  forward  and 
-called:  "  Mr.  Wist!  " 

The  Norwegians  were  already  getting 
to  the  ground,  and  at  the  sound  of  Jack's 
voice,  Peter  Wist  shouldered  his  way  to 
the  front.  His  glance  fell  angrily  on 
Jack.  Then  he  saw  Thekla  advancing 
to  Jack's  side,  and  he  started. 

"  Thekla!  "  he  muttered. 

"  Yes,  father !  "  she  answered  bravely. 

"  Wait,  dear  !  "  Jack  whispered.  Then 
he  addressed  himself  again  to  the  lower- 
ing man  before  him. 

"  Mr.  Wist,"  he  began  quietly,  "  we 
know  why  you  have  come.  There  are 
not  enough  men  in  the  camp  to  oppose 
you.  But  before  you  do  what  you  have 
planned  to  do,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  want  you  to  hear  the  real  rea- 
son why  you  have  been  made  to  believe 
that  oiir  company  meant  to  injure  you. 
That's  a  fair  request,  isn't  it?" 

Peter  Wist  did  not  answer  at  once. 
Outraged  by  what  he  considered  his 
daughter's  treacher}?,  bewildered  by  the 
fact  of  her  presence,  he  hardly  heard 
Jack's  words.  How  had  Thekla,  Avhom 
■he  had  left  at  the  house,  managed  to 
get  to  the  dam  ahead  of  the  wagons? 

Then  Freia  whinnied,  somewhere  in 
the  darkness  near  by,  and  Peter  Wist  un- 
derstood.    He'  realized  that  the  girl  had 


ridden  the  marc  through  the  night,  slip- 
ping by  the  wagons  somewhere  along  the 
road,  and  had  come  at  the  risk  of  her 
own-  life  to  warn  her  lover  against  her 
father. 

He  realized  that  his  victory  over  Jack 
Marly  that  afternoon  in  the  field — was 
it  only  a  day  ago? — had  been  a  sorry 
victory  after  all.  He  even  realized  that 
from  now  on  Thekla  was  committed  by 
her  own  act  to  consider  her  lover  first, 
her  father  second.  The  pain  of  these 
revelations  was  sharp  in  him. 

The  men  were  beginning  to  murmur. 

"Will  you  listen  to  me?"  Jack- re- 
peated. 

"  To  the  dam !  "  shouted  Ole  Knudsen 
hoarsely.  His  dull  eyes  had  flamed  with 
rage  at  the  sight  of  Thekla. 

Others  among  the  Norwegians  took  up 
the  cry:  "  To  the  dam  I     To  the' dam!  " 

Peter  Wist  had  felt  no  change  in  his 
resolution.  He  had  himself  been  at  the 
point  of  ignoring  Jack  and  Larry,  ignor- 
ing his  daughter,  and  pushing  on  to  the 
sluices ;  but  uuruliness  among  his  fol- 
lowers was  something  that  he  would  not 
brook.  As  .they  surged  around  him, 
threatening  to  hurry  on  without  authority, 
he  turned  to  them  and  ordered  them  back. 

'*  Be  silent !  "  he  cried.  "  There  is 
time  enough.  We  will  hear  what  this 
man  has  to  say." 

"Don't  listen  to  him!"  yelled  Ole 
Knudsen,  rushing  forward.  "  Thekla 
has  bewitched  him!     Come  on,  men!  " 

Peter  Wist  did  not  hesitate.  One  step, 
and  his  huge  fist  caught  the  oncoming 
rebel  squarely  on  the  mouth  and  sent  him 
staggering  back. 

"  There !  "  shouted  Wist,  stamping 
with  rage.  "Will  you  disobey  me?  Be 
silent,  all  of  j^ou!"  He  glared  at  his 
men.  Two'  of  them  were  holding  Ole 
Knudsen.  Then  he  turned  again  to 
Jack. 

"  Say  what  you  have  to  say,  but  say 
it  quickly,"  he  ordered. 

"  Mr.  Smith-  and  I  " — Jack  indicated 
Larry  by  a  nod — "  own,  between  us,  a 
half  interest  in  this  property.  The  other 
half  is  owned  by  Aaron  Garth.  Do  you 
knoAv  Aaron  Garth,  Mr.  Wist?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  him." 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  is  a  hard 
man?  " 

"  Yes.  I  know  that." 
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"  To  get  the  money  to  build  the  dam," 
Jack  went  on,  "  we  had  to  mortgage  this 
property  to  a  friend  of  Aaron  Garth's, 
We  knew  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  mortgage  when  it  fell  due,  and 
he  said  that  he  would  renew  it,  if — "  he 
paused,  to  make  his  facts  impressive — 
"  if  we  would  have  all  our  work  done  by 
the  date  when  the  mortgage  comes  due. 
That  date  is  one  week  from  to-day." 

"  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  us,"  ex- 
claimed Wist, 

"  Wait !  We  have  found  that  the  man 
who  holds  our  mortgage  is  a  bad  man. 
He  wanted  us  to  think  that  he  would 
renew  the  mortgage.  He  talked  fair,  but 
really  he  wants  us  to  fail,  so  that  he  can 
■  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  thus  get  pos- 
session of  our  property  for  a  great  deal 
less  than  it  is  worth. 

"  He  has  secretly  interfered  with  our 
work.  We  have  reason  to  /think  that  he 
bribed  our  contractor  to  slow  down  just 
when  we  needed  to  hurry.  We  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  hired  a  labor  leader 
to  come  here  and  persuade  the  workmen 
to  strike.  To-night  we  are  without  la- 
borers, and  unless  the  dam  is  finished  by 
next  Saturday,  Mr,  Smith  and  I  are 
ruined.-^ 

"  Now,  there  is  one  .other  thing :  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  rumor  that 
we  planned  to  flood  your  valley  was  start- 
ed by  our  enemy,  just  to  make  you  angry, 
so  that  you  would  do  what  you  intended 
to  do  to-night.  If  you  destroy  the  sluices, 
you  will  be  doing  his  work." 

"  Is  that  all?  "  asked  AVist.  He  seemed 
to  be  unmoved. 

"  Not  quite  !  Mr.  Wist,  your  daughter 
Thekla  is  going  to  be  my  wife.  Do  you 
think  that  I,  bound  to  you  by  such  a  tie,' 
loving  her  who  loves  you — do  you  think 
that  I  would  stand  for  the  flooding  of 
your  farm?  "  i 

Wist  shrugged  his  shoulder.        * 
"If  you  help   to   ruin  us,   our  enemy 
will  have  possession   of  the   dam.      You 
will  find  him  a  worse  man  to  deal  with 
than  we  are." 

Wist  made  an  impatient  movement. 
"  You  have  said  enough  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  we  know,  we  know.  You  are  the 
robbers  and  destroyers,  not  we.  Come, 
men!" 

They  _ surged  up  about  their  leader, 
these  vikings  of  the  modern  age.     They 


were  hot  and  eager.  The  flames  of  their 
rage  burned  brightly.  Jack,  disheart- 
ened, stood  back.  He  had  done  all  that 
he  could  do.  Even  Larry,  who  had  kept 
himself  in  the  background,  realized  that 
no  more  could  wisely  be  said. 

But  Thekla,  with  exalted  courage, 
moved  forward  to  bar  the  way.  Jack 
drew  her  back.  "  Don't,"  he  whispered. 
"  It's  no  use.     Let  them  go." 

"  Oh,  they  must  not — they  must'  not!  " 
she  sobbed.  "  For  their  own  sake,  too, 
they  must  not !  " 

Jack  smiled  sadly.  "  Luck  is  against 
us,  dear,"  he  said.  "  I  had  thought  that 
there  might  be  something  in  luck  for  us. 
See  what  I  have  held  in  my  hand  all  the 
time."  He  showed  the  broken  shilling  in 
his  left  palm.  "  It  did  no  good.  Now, 
I  will  throw  it  away." 

His  motion  was  arrested.  Thekla  had 
clutched  his  wrist.  With  staring  eyes, 
she  bent  over  the  broken  coin.  "Father!" 
she  cried.     "Father!    Quick!" 

Peter  Wist  involuntarily  halted  and 
looked.  His  daughter  had  snatched 
something  from  Jack  Marly's  hand.  She 
was  holding  it  up  between  her  thumb  and 
finger.  Her  eyes  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  The  other  half  of  the  shilling!  "  she 
cried.  "  The  other  half  of  the  shilling !  " 
With  a  hoarse  cry.  Wist  seized  the  coin 
and  dropped  to  his  knees  beside  a  lantern. 
Presently  he  began  plucking  at  his  throat. 
He  got  hold  of  a  string,  and  drew  from 
its  place  of  concealment  under  his  shirt 
a  small  leather  bag,  polished  smooth  by 
years  of  contact  with  his  skin. , 

Tremblingly  he  opened  it  a!nd  took 
out  a  bit  of  tarnished  silver.  Jack,  bend- 
ing down,  saw  that  it  was  a  fragment  of 
a  coin. 

The  two  pieces  lay  together  in  the 
Norwegian's  palm.  He  pushed  them 
together.  The  broken  edges  fitted,  to 
form  one  perfect  circle. 

Wist,  closing  his  hand  on  the  shilling, 
got  slowly  to  his  feet.  His  face  was 
working  strangely,  and  he  fixed  his  burn- 
ing eyes  on  Jack's. 

"Where  did  it  come  from?"  he  de- 
manded. "  How  did  it  get  to  vour 
hands?" 

"  I  found  it." 

"But  where  did  you  find  it?  Who 
lost  it?" 
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Jack  dreaded  to  speak.  If  tlfe  coin 
were  an  old  token  of  friendship  L)etween 
Peter  ^^'ist  and  Tliomas  Briggs,  the  situa- 
tion might  be  the  worse  for  its  discovery. 
Wist  might  realize,  from  what  he  had  al- 
ready heard,  that  to  injure  the  dam  would 
be  to  help  the  man  to  whom  the  other 
half  of  the  coin  had  belonged7 

Hesitating,  Jack  looked  at  Thekla.  It 
Avould  be  a  simple  thing  to  say  that  he 
did  not  >now  who  had  lost  the  coin.  \\'ist 
would  not  know  that  he  really  knew ; 
Thekla  would  not  know.  But  he  could 
not  look  into  her  blue  eyes  and  tell  the 
lie.  harmless  though  it  .seemed. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  ^\■ist  whis- 
pered. The  man  was  tense  with  emo- 
tions which  he  Avas  struggling  to  control. 

"  I  saw  a  man  drop  it,  and  I  picked 
it  up  and  kept  it." 

"  Who  was  the  man?     ^^'ho  was  he?  "' 

"  The  man  was  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage on  this  property — my  enemy." 

"  His  name!     His  name  I  " 

"  Thomas  Briggs." 

Peter  Wist  exclaimed  aloud,  and  raised 
his  shaking  hand. 

"  Your  enemy!  "  he  cried.  "  Your  en- 
emy, and  mine' '':' 


CHAPTER   XV. 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide. 

TLTIS  hand  grasped  Jack's  arm.  "  Your 
-■-■■•  enemy — and  ////;/t'.'''^  he  repeated. 
"  My  son,  I  believe  you  now  !  I  believe 
you  now !  Back,  men !  We  will  not 
touch  the  dam !  This  man  has  spoken 
truth  to  us.     He  has  proved  it !  " 

His  excited  authority,  his  unusual  ve- 
hemence, drove  the  Norwegians  to  won- 
der. They  clustered  around  him  cu- 
riously— among  them  Ole  Knudsen,  who 
evidently  had  accepted  the  leader's  disci- 
pline, though  from  the  row  of  his  yellow 
teeth  one  was  missing,  where  Wist's 
knuckle  had  struck.  They  muttered  ex- 
citedly in  Norse,  for  many  of  them  had 
known  the  history  of  the  token  that  hung 
about  Peter  Waist's  neek. 

Several  minutes  of  confusion  passed 
before  Thekla  was  able  to  get  her  father's 
attention.  At  last,  however,  she  pointed 
out  to  him  that  Jack  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  this  sudden  change  of  heart. 
Then,  tenselv.  Peter  Wist  told  the  storv 


in  his  clean,  straight  English,  with(;ut 
faltering  once. 

"  When  I  was  your  age,"  he  said  to 
Jack,  "  I  came  to  the  Western  mountains 
to  hunt  for  a  fortune.  I  met  another  lad 
— a  sharp-faced,  wiry  lad-^named  Thom- 
as Briggs.  We  bt?came  friends  and  part- 
ners. 

"  Each  of  us  had  saved  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  and,  putting  the  money  all  to- 
gether, we  went  to  a  new  mining-camp 
and  opened  a  restaurant.  We  made  much 
money — more  than  the  majority  of  the 
seekers  after  gold.  At  the  end  of  a  vear 
we  had  six  thousand  dollars  hidden  safelv 
away. 

"  Thomas  Briggs  was  an  English  boy. 
He  had  a  shilling  which  he  carried  for 
luck.  When  Ave  became  partners,  he 
broke  the  shilling  into  two  pieces  and 
gave  me  one,  and  we  swore  to  keep  them 
as  tokens  that  we  would  be  faithful  to 
each  other.  I  made  this  leather  bag,  and 
put  my  half  of  the  shilling  in  it.  Ever 
since  have  I  worn  it. 

"  Then  the  camp  began  to  i^lay  out. 
The  gold-hunters  were  ^rifting  awav. 
So  we  made  less  money,  and  at  last  Ave 
decided  to  stop  our  restaurant  and  go  to 
another  place. 

"  Then,  when  I  Avoke  up  one  morning, 
Thomas  Briggs  Avas  gone.  I  Avent  to  the 
place  where  Ave  had  hid  our  money.  The 
money  Avas  gone,  too." 

He  stopped,  and  for  some  time  busied 
himself  Avith  his  OAvn  grim  thoughts. 

"  I  have  trusted  no  man  since,"  he 
added  at  last.  "  I  have  ahvays  Avorn  my 
token  to  remind  me  that  I  must  trust  no 
man.  Many  years  later,  I  found  Thomas 
Briggs  in  Denver.     He  Avas  rich. 

"  When  I  Avent  to  his  house  and  asked 
him  for .  the  money  he  had  stolen,  he 
laughed.  He  said  I  could  not  prove  that 
he  had  stolen  it.  So  I  struck  him.  He 
had  his  servants  throAv  me  out  of  the  door. 
,  "After  that  I  Avanted  to  kill  him;  but 
that  would  not  do,  and  I  tried  to  forget 
everything  except  that  no  man  could  be 
trusted.  I  Avent  back  to  Minnesota,  and 
many  years  later  I  came  here.  That  is 
all."' 

A  plain,  bold  story,  but  no  less  tragic 
for  the  breA'ity  of  its  telling.  A  wronged 
man  had  nursed  his  bitterness  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  while  the  man  who  had 
Avronged  him  continued  to  pro.sper.     Not 
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■uncommon,  perhaps ;  but  in  the  slow  rev- 
olutions of  the  wlieel  of  Fate  justice 
eventually  is  done. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

On  the  Dam. 

T^HEKLA  had  drawn  her  father 
■■■  aside.  They  were  talking  in  low 
tones — she,  all  eagerness,  while  he  ap- 
parently listened  at  first  with  doubt  and 
reluctance,  and  gradually  began  to  nod 
his  agreement  with  what  she  was  saying. 

She  called  to  Jack;  and  when  he  had 
stepped  over  to  where  she  and  her  father 
stood,  she  said:  "  The  men  of  the  valley 
will  finish  the  dam  for  you.  Jack."  ^ 

-   "  Can  they  do  it?"  Jack  was  amazed 
at  this  turn  of  the  situation. 

"  We  know  how  to  mix  cement  and 
build  walls,"  said  Peter  Wist.  "  If  you 
will  tell  us  where  to  lay  the  stones,  we 
will  place  them  as  you  v/ish." 

Larry  was  summoned.  His  face  light- 
ed up  when  the  news  was  given '  to  him, 
but  he  shook  his  head  disappointedly  as 
he  made  a  rapid  count  of  the  men  avail- 
able. "  Thirty-five  only,"  he  muttered. 
"  It  would  take  fifty  men  five  days." 

"  I  can  get  more  men,"  said  Wist. 
"  These  can  remain  here — all  except  one. 
Him  I  must  send  back  to  the  valley  to 
look  after  matters  there.  You  can  give 
us  the  tents  where  your  men  have  slept, 
and  to-morrow  morning  we  can  begin 
work.  I  myself  will  go  to  my  people  at 
Larkin  City,  and  they  will  help." 

Thus  it  was  ordered.  Ole  Knudsen  was 
sent  back  to  the  valley.  The  other  men 
took  up  the  quarters  which  the  strikers 
had  left  vacant.  They  were  at  first  in- 
clined to  grumble,  but  the  promise  of 
high  pay  made  them  quiet. 

Late  into  the  night  Larry,  talked  with 
Peter  Wist.  He  showed  him  the  maps 
and  charts.  ■  Without  great  difficulty, 
now  that  suspicion  had  been  killed,  he 
made  it  plain  that  the  farms  of  the  Nor- 
wegians were  not  to  be  endangered. 

Meantime,  Thekla  and  Jack  wandered 
together  up  and  down  the  lower  road. 
The  heavy  clouds  had  been  blown  away 
by  a  wind,  and  the  stars  gave  them  light 
enough  to  see  the  gladness  in  each  other's  ^ 
eyes  as  they  said  sweet  words  over  and 
over  again. 


It  was  late  when  he  took  her  up  to  the 
shack  and  gave  her  over  to  Mary.  Nev-- 
ertheless,  he  returned  alone  to  the  lower 
road,  and  for  an  hour  retraced  the  steps 
he  had  taken  with  her. 

In  the  morning  the  work  began.  The 
sturdy  Northmen,  adapting  themselves  tq 
the  more  or  less  unfamiliar  labor,  went 
at  it  with  a  vim  that  raised  the  hopes  of 
Larry.  Jack  had  insisted  on  taking  his 
place  among  them.  Larry  oversaw  the 
work,  with  the  help  of  Jones  and  Armsby 
and  Ives,  who  had  returned. 

In  the  afternoon  Peter  Wist  came  back 
from  Larkin  City  with  the  wagons  loaded 
down  with  forty  more  Norwegians — all 
eager  for  the  double  pay.  O'Neill  had 
tried  to  stop  them,  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  him. 

So  the  work  fared  on  through  the  early 
days  of  the  week.  The  engines  puffed, 
the  great  derricks  swung  their  burdens 
into  the  air,  and  hammer  and  trowel 
clinked  merrily. 

On  Monday  Bill  Murdock  appeared, 
threatening  trouble  because  Larry  was 
using  his  camp  outfit  and  his  tools. "  Larry 
drove  him  off  with  a  threat  of  a  thrash- 
ing. 

On  Tuesday  morning  came  Aaron 
Garth,  with  uneasy  protests  against  the 
way  things  were  going.  The  hint  of  a 
suit  for  conspiracy  sent  him  hurrying 
back  to  towm 

The  same  afternoon  came^  O'Neill.  At 
Peter  Wist's  command,  half  Vdozen  Nor- 
wegians left  their  work  long  enough  to 
throw  him  into  the  stream,  whence  he 
emerged  much  sobered,  to  make  his  wet 
.,way  down  the  canon. 

Meantime,  course  after  course  was  laid 
on  the  dam,  until  when  work  stopped 
Wednesday  night  Larry  announced  that 
half  a  day  would  see  all  clone. 

Thekla  and  Mary  had  found  plenty  to 
do.  On  Monday  Thekla  had  ridden  up 
to  the  valley  to  get  her  medicine-case  and 
her  surgical  instruments.  Where  many 
men  are  at  work,  accidents  will  happen, 
and  she  found  considerable  use  for  her 
rolls  of  bandages. 

Mary  supervised  the  camp  kitchen,  in 
wliich  AVing  Fal>  showed  himself  general 
and  army  in  one.  Indeed,  there  were  no 
idlers  in  the  camp. 

■'  Thursday  morning   the  men  streamed 
up   to  their  work  with  evidences  of  the 
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excitement  they  felt.  The  spirit  of  the 
battle  against  time  had  penetrated  them, 
and  they  were  a  unit  in  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

Overnight  Larry  had  had  the  sluices 
closed,  and  the  water  was  beginning  to 
collect  behind  the  dam ;  but  even  the 
widening  lake  between  them  and  the  val- 
le)'  did  not  arouse  the  dead  suspicions  of 
the  Northmen.  They  were  keyed  to  their 
fight  to  get  the  work  done. 

Stone  by  stone  the  last  course  was  laid. 
The  derricks  creaked  and  groaned.  The 
men  grunted  and  panted.  Stone  by 
stone  I  And  ever  the  lake  behind  the  dam 
grew  longer. 

The  sky  was  clear,  the  sun  was  hot,  the 
sweat  rolled  down  the  faces  of  the  toiling 
men,  but  they  ran  to  and  fro  with  ex- 
hausting eagerness.  Three  hours  longer 
— two  hours — one  hour — 

At  half  past  eleven  the  last  stone  was 
ready  to  be  dropped  into  its  position. 
Larry  — •  a  relieved  smile  on  his  face  — 
raised  his  hand. 

"  Jack  !  "  he  called. 

All  wet  and  grimy.  Jack  came  forward. 

"  This  is  your  job,"  said  Larry.  "  You 
must  lay  the  last  stone." 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "  That's  for  you-, 
old  man.     I'm  only  a  private." 

"  But  I  insist." 

"  Then  let  Mary  do  it." 

"  If  you  say  Mary  and  Thekla,  I  will 
agree,"  replied  Larry. 

Mary  and  Thekla.  therefore,  spread 
the  mortar.  As  the  stone  sank  into  place, 
they  stepped  upon  it,  and  the  men  broke 
into  a  loud  cheer. 

The  dam  was  finished. 

Jack  and'  Larry,  threw  their  arms 
around  each  other.  They  had  won. 
Thekla  and  Mary  came  to  them,  tears  of 
jov  in  their  eyes. 

Half  a  mile  down  the  canon  a  dusty 
buggy  was  coming  at  a  rapid  speed.  A 
large,  uneasy  man,  a  bunch  of  a  beard  on 
his  chin,  was  urging  the  horse  on  v/ith 
constant  flicks  of  the  whip.  Aaron  Garth 
never  spared  a  horse — or  a  man,  if  he 
had  the  chance  to  drive  him. 

The  man  beside  him  sat  with  com- 
pressed lips.  His  hatchet-face  was  gray, 
as  though  he  had  slept  poorly  of  late. 

"  What  is  that  noise?  "  he  asked.  • 

"  They  are  cheerinc;." 

"  Oh  :'" 


"  It  looks  as  though  they'd  done  us. 
Briggs." 

Briggs  did  not  answer. 

"  I  never  knew  luck  to  fail  so.  Gid- 
dap,  there !  We  got  those  farmers  all 
excited.  They  came  down  to  blow  things 
up ;  they  remained  to  finish  the  work." 

"  And  those  that  came  to  scoff  re- 
mained to  pray,"  muttered  Briggs. 

"What's  that?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Wliat  are  you  going  to  do,  Briggs?" 

"How  do  I  know?"  Briggs  sighed 
faintly.  "  I'm  not  used  to  being  beaten. 
Perhaps  they  have  overlooked  some- 
thing." 

"  Guess  we  can't  depend  on  that, 
Briggs.  Giddap,  there !  We  might  have 
something  smashed  before  Saturday." 

"  It  wouldn't  do  us  any  good  if  the 
work  is  already   completed." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  we  haven't 
been  doing  what  Ave  could  at  our  end  of 
the  line." 

"  I  think  you  were  up  against  some 
better  men.  Garth.  Oh,  ther-e  might  be 
ways  of  beating  them  yet.  I  could  trick 
them  on  their  bond  issue,  perhaps,  but 
I   don't  believe  it's  worth  while." 

"What's  that?"  " 

"Never  mind!  The  last  time  I  was 
here  I  lost  something  that  I  had  carried 
with   me  for   years." 

"Valuable?     Giddap  there!" 

"  Not  intrinsically!  But—"  Hebe- 
came  silent. 

Garth  jerked  the  foaming  horse  to  a 
stand  at  the  gate  of  the  corral,  but  Mad- 
den had  gone  up  to  the  dam,  and  Garth 
had  to  hitch  the  animal  himself.  Tlien 
the  two  men  went  slowly  on,  afoot.  They 
could  see  the  workmen  standing  in  groups 
on  the  broad  top  of  the  great  gray  wall. 

"  Who  are  the  two  women,  do  you 
suppose?"    asked   Briggs. 

"  Larry  Smith's  wife,  for  one,  the 
other  I  can't  guess.  Some  friend  of 
hers,  I  suppose.  Smith  and  Marly  are 
aaTIIi   'em." 

As  the  newcomers  got  to  the  top  of 
the  dam.  Jack  caught  sight  of  them.  He 
seized  Larry's  elbow  and  wheeled  him 
around.  "Great  Heavens!"  he  ex- 
claimed.     "  Look  :  " 

Larry  started.  "  Wist  mustn't  see 
him."  he  wliispered,  as  he  and  Jack 
moA'i'd    forward. 
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"  How  do  you  do,-  Mr,  Smith — and 
Mr.  Marly?  "  Briggs  was  cold  and  pre- 
cise as  ever.  "  I  see  that  you  have  fin- 
ished the  dam." 

"  Yes,"   replied   Larry  coldly. 

"  I — I  congratulate  you,"  said  Briggs. 
"  You  have  done  a  big  thing.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  go  in  with  me  on  my 
Utah  enterprise." 

Larry  did  not  reply.     The  significance 
of  his  silence,  however,  was  not  lost. 
.    ^A  faint,  ironic  smile  appeared  on  the 
capitalist's  face,   and  he  said : 

"May  I  ask  how  you  managed  to 
convert  the  lions  into  lambs?  How  you 
induced  the  men  who  came  to  destroy 
your  work  to  remain  and  finish  it?  " 

"  When  you  were"  here  before,  Mr. 
Briggs,"  said  Jack^  "  you  lost  some- 
thing." 

"Yes?"   said  Briggs,   wondering. 

"  A  piece  of  a  shilling,   Mr.   Briggs." 

"'  Yes.     Did  you  find  it?" 

"  A  lucky  piece  of  a  lucky  shilling!  " 

"  Yes.     I  have  missed  it." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Briggs,  see  if  this  ex- 
plains anything  to  you :  The  leader  of 
the  lions  who  came  to  destroy  our  work 
is  the  man  who  for  thirty-five  years  has 
carried  the  other  half  of  that  shilling." 

"Peter!"    gasped    Briggs. 

"  Yes,  Peter  Wist,"  said  Jack  sternly. 
"  And  if  you  value  your  life,  you  will  not 
let  him  see  you." 

"  Where  is  he?  "  asked  Briggs. 

'.'  He  is  back  there  with  his  daughter." 

Swiftly  Briggs  darted  away,  straight 
toward  his  enemy.  Larry  and  Jack  fol- 
lowed on  the  run.  They  expected  noth- 
ing short  of  murder.  Briggs  hurried  to 
the  place  where  Wist  was  standing. 

"  Peter  !  "   he   called. 

The  Norwegian  turned  like  a  flash. 
He  towered  above  Briggs,  and  the  em- 
bers   of    old    rage    blazed    in    his    face. 

"  I  have  searched  for  you  for  years, 
Peter,"  said  Briggs.  "  That  night  when 
I  had  you  put  out  of  my  house — I  wish 
you   had   come  back." 

(The 


"What  do  you  mean?"  Wist's  voice 
was   only   a   strangled   whisper, 

"  I  mean  that  then,  when  you  had 
gone,  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
things  would  never  be  right  with  me, 
until  I  had  made  things  right  with  you." 
"  You  are  my  enemy,"  exclaimed  Wist, 
shaking  free  as  Thekla  grasped  his  arm. 
"  No,  Peter,  I  am  my  own."  There 
was  no  question  of  Briggs's  earnestness. 
His  hands  were  shaking;  his  voice  was 
uncertain.  "  Believe  me  or  not,  you  are 
the  one  man  I  ever  cared  for.  When  I 
wronged  you,  it 'hurt  me  Avorse  than  it 
ever  hurt  you,  but  not  until  you  had 
been  put  out  of  my  house  that  night, 
did   I    begin   to   understand. 

"Not  until  then,  and  I  set  aside  the 
jnoney  I  had  taken  from  you.  It  has 
been  growing  all  these  years  at  compound 
interest.  It  is  yours,  Peter.  I  have  done 
many  things  that  were  not  worth  while, 
but  they  all  trace  back  to  the  wrong  I 
did  to   you." 

Peter  Wist  studied  the  face  of  his  old 
partner.      Long  he   gazed. 

"  I  guess  it  is  so,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I 
have  been  happier  than  you,  Tom — and  I 
will  be  happier  now  if — if  I  forgive 
you." 

Future  biograpliers  of  Thomas  Briggs, 
the  money-captain,  may  not  record  it, 
but  when  he  heard  those  words  from  the 
lips  of  Peter  Wist,  his  eyes  became  wet. 

That  evening,  vv'hile  the  afterglow 
still  tinged  the  sky,  a  formal,  precise 
capitalist  sat  in  long'  converse  with  a 
Norwegian  farmer.  And  at  the  doer  of 
their  shack,  Larry  and  Mary,  well  Con- 
tent, gazed  musingly  down  at  the  sturdy 
wall  of  masonry  which  stood  for  more 
victories  than   one. 

"  See  Jack  and  Thekla  down  there, 
walking  arm  in  arm,"  laughed  Larry. 
"  What  children  they  are  !  " 

"  Dear,"  she  whispered,  "  are  we  not 
ourselves    children    of   that    kind?  " 

And  Larry's  answer  was  to  dra-w  her 
closer  to  him. 
end.) 
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No.  3.— HOW  TO  KEEP  GRATITUDE  AND  PUSH 

ON  THE  RAILS. 


Jim  Gets  a  Chance  to  Shine,  and  Has  a  Good  Time  Proving  that  He 

Can,  While  Dad  Gives  an  Illustration  of  Proper 

Enthusiasm. 


JIM   TO  THE  OLD  MAN. 

EAR  DAD  :  Since  I  wrote  you 
last  there  has  been  lots  do- 
ing. Bigb}',  T,  F.'s  secre- 
tary, was  taken  ill  some 
time  ago  and  had  to  go 
home.'  He  developed  a  case 
of  typhoid-fever,  and  was  laid  up  for  over 
two  months. 

In  the  meantime,  T.  F.  had  to  go  out 
on  the  line,  and  you  can  imagine  how 
surprised  I  Avas  when  Connolly  told  me 
I  was  to  go  out  with  him.  Pleased !  If 
r  had  had  a  couple  of  feathers  in  my 
bonnet  I  believe  I  would  have^floated 
away. 

^^'e  Avent  out  for  three  days  the  first 
time.  And  say,  dad,  you  talk  about 
work !  When  I  wasn't  bu.sy  working,  I 
was  busy  hunting  up  some  work  to  do. 
When  I  wasn't  busy  hunting  for  work, 
it  was  because  I  was  too  busy  working. 

T.  F.  Avould  give  me  dictation  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  while  we  Avere 
on  the  road.  It's  hard  enough  having  to 
write  at  a  desk  in  an  office  at  that  speed, 
and  it  was  kind  of  piling  on  the  agony 
having  to  write  thirty  to  fifty  letters  in 
shorthand  while  the  car  was  rocking  and 
lurching  about. 

My  notes  straggled  over  the  page  from 
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the  top  to  the  bottom,  but  by  some  good 
luck  I  managed  to  read  them  all.  Then 
I  would  buckle  cloAvn  to  the  typewriter 
and  try  to  hit  the  keys  that  I  want- 
ed to  hit  Avhile  he  Avas  doing  something 
else. 

It's  great  having  a  jDrivate  car  of  your 
OAvn.  T.  F.  had  a  brass  bed  in  his  state- 
room, and  I  had  a  big  room  all  to  my- 
self— that  is,  Avhen  he  Avasn't  calling  me 
out  of  it.  Nobody  around  to  bother  us; 
once  in  a  AAdiile  T.  F.  Avould  talk^about 
places  he  had  been,  and  tell  stories  about 
the  road. 

I've  been  out  Avith  him  a -couple  of  times 
since  then,  and  am  beginning  to  get  used 
to  it.  Connolly  told  me  that  T.  F.  said 
I  was  a  pretty  good  stenographer. 

I  don't  Avonder  people  like  him,  dad. 
He's  a  man,  all  the  Avay  through.  True, 
he  cusses  a  great  deal,  but  he  doesn't  mean 
cussing  for  anything  bad  ;  it's  just  his  Avay 
of  expressing  his  feelings. 

People  would  come  out  on  the  line 
Avherever  Ave  Avent  to  shake  hands  Avith 
him.  Everybody  called  him  Tom.  Brake- 
men,  engineers,  firemen,  section  -  men— 
everybody  kncAv  him.  There'd  alwa3's  be 
a  croAvd  at  almost  every  station  Avaiting 
to  see  his  car  come  in. 

Wlien  Bigby  came  back  to  Avork  again 
I  Avas  honestly  sorry  to  leave  T.  F.  and 
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go  back  to  the  office,  even  though  it  was 
hard  work  out  on  the  line.  It  somehow 
felt  different,  although  really  it  wasn't. 
But  when  you  are  alone  with  the  general 
manager,  you  think  he  sees  you  can  do 
good  work,  and  you  try  hard  to  do  bet- 
ter work  than  you  usually  do,  so  he  will 
notice  it. 

I've    settled    down    again    now.      But 


that — trying  to  make  me  feel  it  was  due 
to  him  that  I  had  been  raised — and  I 
would  have .  gone  away  feeling  that  he 
was  lying,  and  that  I  got  it  because  I  de- 
served it. 

Then,  after  a  while,  1  would  besin  to 
think  that  the  reason  I  got  a  raise  was 
because  they  wanted  me  to  stay  with  the 
road,  and  that  they  gave  me  part  of  what 


"maxwell  grinned.     I've  found  out  x'm  a  man,   at  last." 


there's  a  surprise  comhig  for  you,  dad. 
They've  raised  my  salary!  You  know  I 
started  in  on  sixty-five  dollars.  .  Well, 
when  Bigl)y  came  back,  they  put  my  sal- 
ary to  seventy  dollars. 

I  commenced  to  thank  Connolly  for  it, 
but  he  told  me  to  shut  up  ;  I  wasn't  get- 
ting paid  for  anything  more  than  I  had 
done,  and  the  road  had  done  it,  not  he. 

That's  what  I  like  about  Connolly-  He 
looks  at  things  differently  from  most  peo- 
ple. Some  other  man.  would  have  talked 
about  me  working  harder,  now  that  he  had 
shown  his  confidence  in  me,  and  try  to 
shoAv  him  by  my  work  that  I  deserved 
the  raise,   and  a  whole  lot   of  stuff  like 


was  coming  to  me  in  order  to  pacify  me. 
All  this  because  some  chief  clerk  had 
talked  as  if  he  had  done  the  whole  thing. 

You  hear  so  much  stuff  like  that  here, 
dad.  Up  in  the  car  service  department, 
particularly. 

There  is  a  fellow  up  there  named  Max- 
well. He  worked  for  about  ten  years  at 
a  salary  of  about  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month.  One  day  he  got  a  raise  of  five 
dollars.     He  almost  fainted. 

After  he  could  think  without  his  head 
going  around,  he  went  up  to  Claire,  his 
chief  clerk,  and  commenced  to  thank  him 
for  it,  getting  wilder  each  minute  until 
he  almost   flopped  on  his  knees.     "When 
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he  got  through,  Claire  commenced  to  talk 
to  him  about  how  he  had  recognized  his 
ability  by  giving  him  the  raise,  and  that 
he  hoped  he  would  repay  his  confidence 
in  him  by  doing  much  better  work  than 
"he  had  done. 

He  talked  to  Maxwell  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  in  that  strain,  until  Maxwell  be- 
gan to  feel  angry  because  Claire  took  all 
the  credit  to  himself.  When  he  got 
through,  Maxwell  turned  on  him. 

"  Mr.  Claire,"  he  said,  "  God  has  been 
mighty  good  to  me  in  jDutting  a  man  like 
you  in  this  office.  I  used  to  think  we  had 
a  superintendent  of  car  service  here,  but 
now  I  see  that  I  was  mistaken." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Claire, 
feeling  proud  at  the  compliment. 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  Maxwell.  "  I 
made  an  ass  of  myself  slopping  over  to 
you  that  way.  I  thought  you  would  see 
it  was  merely  the  surplus  gratitude  run- 
ning over,  and  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  road,  not  yourself." 

Claire  was  at  first  astonished,  and  then 
he  began  to  get  angry. 

"  You  are  confounded  impudent,  young 
man,"  he  yelled.  "  I  guess  you  don't 
need  that  money,  anyhow.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  you'd  better  write  out  your  resigna- 
tion, and  I'll  accept  it." 

Maxwell  grinned.  "  It^s  worth  it, 
Claire.  I've  found  out  I'm  a  man,  at 
last." 

When  Connolly  told  T.  F.  about  it, 
T.  F.'s  eyes  twinkled.  I  Avas  banging 
away  on  the  typewriter,  and  they  didn't 
know  I  heard  what  they  said. 

"  Good  for  the  boy,"  said  T.  F.  "He'll 
make  his  mark  now." 

"Will  you  take  him  back?"  asked 
Connolly. 

"  Certainly  not.  In  the  first  place, 
that's  up  to  the  auditor ;  if  I  did,  it  would 
make  bad  feeling." 

Connolly  nodded.  "  I  know.  Lots  of 
men  in  that  department  are  like  that,  but 
they  can't  speak  up  as  Maxwell  did  be- 
cause they  have  families  to  support." 

"  We  only  live  this  life  once,"  said 
T.  F.  "  Some  of  us  try  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  but  others  try  to  change  it  to  suit 
themselves.  No  man  need  put  himself 
in  that  position  if  he  looks  at  life  through 
the  right  kind  of  glasses." 

I  have  been  saving  up  a  little  since  I 
came  here.     Got  one  hundred  and  twenty 


dollars  in  bank  now ;  going  some,  isn't 
it?  And  yet,  when  I  see  so  many  young 
fellows  right  in  the  B.  and  D.,  who  are 
holding  down  big  jobs  because  they've 
got  pull,  somehow  it  doesn't  seem  fair 
to  me. 

When  one  of  these  fellows  born  with" 
a  golden  spoon  in  his  mouth  comes  along 
and  takes  precedence  over  everybody  ii) 
the  neighborhood,  there's  a  feeling  that 
the  other  fejlows  aren't  treated  right,  and 
somehow  mey  aren't  as  enthusiastic  as 
they  might  be  with  their  work,  and  are 
apt  to  find  fault  with  the  road  they  are 
working  for. 

It's  only  human  nature. 

Affectionately,         Jim. 

THE   OLD   MAN  TO  JIM. 

I  EAR  JIM  :  You  don't  remember  John 
Right,  of  course.  He  was  way  be- 
fore your  time.  John's  father  was  a  farm- 
er, who  brought  up  his  son  farming.  John 
never  did  like  it,  so  one  day  he  ran  away 
from  home. 

I  didn't  see  him  again  for  five  years, 
when  he  turned  up  again  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  He  had  tried  almost  everything, 
but  was  too  honest  with  himself  to  stick 
at  it.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  search 
until  he  found  the  kind  of  work  he  want- 
ed to  do. 

I  laughed  at  John  then ;  for  I  figured 
if  a  man  had  a  job,  it  was  better  to  hold 
on  to  it,  and  make  up  his  mind  he  want- 
ed it,  than  to  give  it  up  and  try  for  some- 
thing he  didn't  know  anything  about. 

Well,  anyway,  John  drifted  off  again. 
In  the  meantime,  I  had  gone  with  the 
B.  and  D.,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
roundhouse  at  Cumberland.  One  day  I 
was  up  in  Chicago,  on  a  vacation,  when 
I  plumped  into  John  on  the  street.  He 
was  looking  pretty  prosperous,  and,  after 
we  had  talked  a  while,  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing. 

He  said  that  he  had  at  last  got  some- 
thing to  do  that  he  liked.  He  was  a  re- 
porter on  a  newspaper.  He'd  been  with 
the  paper  for  two  months ;  but  the  Avay  he 
talked  about  the  newspaper  business  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  take  off  my  hat 
-whenever  I  bought  one. 

He  had  me  believing  before  he.  got 
through  that  it  was  the  holiest  kind  of  an 
enterprise  that  liad  ever  been  set  up   in 
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the  public  market-place,  and  was  the  voice 
of  atfree  people  speaking  out  when  every- 
thing else  on  earth  was  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind.  And  just  about  ten  minutes  before 
I  inet  John  I  was  cussing  them  for  l.)eing 
the  yellowest,  meanest  bunch  of  liars  that 
ever  hit  the  pike. 

Well,  anywa)-,  I  was  mighty  glad  to 
hear  that  John  had  landed  at  last,  and  I 
got  him  to  take  me  up  to  his 
office.  It  was  a  big  room,  with 
a  row  of  desks  around  the  wall, 
and  typewriters  scattered 
about. 

There  was  a  bunch  of  young 
fellows  in  it,  smoking  and  wri- 
ting, and  John  made  me  sit 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
with  him  and  talk  over  old 
times.  While  we  was  sitting 
there,  somebody  in  another  X)f- 
fice  hollered  something,  and 
John  jumped  up  and  rushed 
away.  In  a  minute  he  came 
back. 

"  I've  got  an  assignment, 
Billy,"  he  says.  "  Come  along 
with  me  and  see  how  a  re- 
porter gets  a  story." 

I  had  a  little  time  on  my 
hands,  and  thought  I  might 
as  well  use  it  up  that  way  as 
any.  I  hadn't  yet  got  over  my 
surprise  to  see  John  doing  that 
kind  of  work. 

Well,    at   any   rate,    we   mo= 
seyed  around,  and  John  talked 
to  several  people  about  some- 
thing  or   other,   and  they  sent 
him     to     other     people,     who.„ 
talked   about   it    another   way, 
and  finally  I  went  back  to  the  office,  and 
he  pecked  away  at  a  typewriter  for  a  little 
while  and  turned  in  his  story. 

We  were  sitting,  chatting,  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  when  a  man  came  out  of  an 
inner  office.  He  had  a  piece  of  paper  in 
his  hand. 

"Where's  Right?"  he  bawled.  Then 
he  saw  him.  "  Look  liere.  Right,"  he 
said,  "  what  do  you  call  this?" 

John  got  red,  but  stood  up.  "  What's 
the  matter,  Mr.  Martin?"  he  asked. 

"Matter!"  yelled  Martin.  "What's 
this  stuff  you  wrote  here?  Do  you  call 
that  a  news  story?"  He  shook  the  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand  at  John. 


"  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  this, 
Mr.  Martin,"  said  John. 

"  Of  course  you  don't !  "  yelled  Mar- 
tin. "  What  you  ought  to  do  is  to  go 
back  to  the  farm,  instead  of  working  for 
a  newspaper." 

Well,  sir,  that  would  have  made  any 
man  mad.  I  know  I  clenched  my  fist  my- 
self, and  wondered  whether  it  wouldn't 


WHAT  YOU  OUGHT  TO  DO 
TO    GO    BACK    TO   THE    FARM 


be  a  good  idea  to  give  him  a  punch  for 
luck.  John  walked  to  the  door  and  flung 
back  his  head. 

"  I'll  tell  you  this  much,  Martin,"  he 
said.  "  I'll  be  managing  editor  of  this 
newspaper  when  you  will  have  to  go  to 
work  on  a  farm  yourself  to  make  a  liv- 
ing-" 

,  That  was  piling  it  on  strong,  wasn't  it? 
Chicago  was  a  mighty  big  place,  and 
John  was  a  mighty  small  ant  in  it.  But 
John  had  enthusiasm.  He  loved  his 
work.  He  wasn't  in  it  for  money  as  much 
as  for  the  liking  he  had  for  it. 

He  stayed  with  that  paper  until  the 
week  was  out.  then  he  went  with  another 
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newspaper.  He  worked  with  them  for 
about  two  years,  and  finally  began  to  turn 
in  work  that  Avas  the  real  thing. 

Then  a  reorganization  of  the  paper 
came,  and  John  was  made  city  editor. 
He  held  that  job  about  four  years,  and 
went  on  another  paper  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion, stayed  with  them  for  a  while,  and 
finally  darned  if  he  didn't  get  the  offer 
of  managing  editor  of  his  first  paper ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  Martin  had  gone  on 
another  paper,  and  also  had  been  made 
managing  editor  of  that ;  but  just  about 
the  time  John  got  his  big  job,  Martin's 
paper  changed  hands,  tod  Martin  was 
throAvn  out  of  work.  "* 

I  was  in  Chicago  again  then,  and 
dropped  in  John's  office  at  the  time  it 
happened.  John  had  dictated  this  letter 
to  ]\Iartin  when  I  came  in : 

My  Dear  Martin — Fifteen  years  ago 
you  told  me  that  I  ought  to  go  back  to 
work  on  the  farm,  instead  of  working 
for  a  newspaper.  I  now  beg  to  inform 
3'ou  that  I  am  owner  of  a  farm  in 
southern  Illinois,- which  is  in  good  shape, 
and  well  kept. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  looking  for  work, 
I  offer  you  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  it.  You  should  be  able  to  make 
a  fairty  good  living  from  it,  if  you  are 
competent  enough.  Please  let  me  hear 
from  you  promptly.  Sincerely,  John 
Right,  Managing  Editor. 

I  didn't  see  John  until  about  a  year 
after.  Then  he  told  me  that  Martin  had 
got  furious  when  he  received  the  letter, 
and  had  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to 
the  owner  of  John's  paper,  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  his,  enclosing  the  let-, 
ter,  and  requesting  that  John  be  fired. 
The  proprietor  of  the  paper  simply  re- 
ferred the  note  to  John,  and  it  ended 
there. 

The  beauty  of  this  is  that  it's  true. 
And  the  particular  point  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  that  enthusiasm  got  John  the  posi- 
tion of  managing  editor.  True,  he  had 
to  have  something  besides  enthusiasm. 
He  had  to  know  the  business.  But  he 
would  never  have  known  it  if  he  hadn't 
had  the  enthusiasm. 

There  were  probably  three  thousand 
other  young  reporters  like  him  in  that 
city,  some  with  influence,  some  without, 
but  the  majority  of  them  with  a  better 
education  than  he  had.     It  was  simply  a 


case  of  a  man  finding  the  work  he  liked 
best,  and  making  good  in  it. 

To-day,  John  Right  is  managing  editor 
of  one  of  the  cleanest  newspapers  in  the 
country  in  a  city  not  two  hundred  miles 
from  Chicago,  known  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  his  city. 

You  say  that  that's  not  railroad  work? 
All  right,  then.  I'll  tell  you  about  an- 
other John.  This  John  was  named  Dick- 
erson.  Pat  Niff,  in  your  office,  knows 
him  well;  for  Pat  was  holding- down  the 
Avire  at  Martinsburg  when  Dickerson  was 
superintendent  of  the  I.  and  F.  Central 
division. 

In  those  days  the  B.  and  D.  was  being 
managed  by  a  bunch  of  men  who  knew  as 
much  about  railroading  as  a  cat  knows 
about  singing.  They  had  rolling-stock 
out  on  the  line,  standing  on  sidings 
months  at  a  time. 

Engines  were  tied  up  on  branch  lines, 
freight-cars  were  getting  lost  and  wan- 
dering aAvay,  and,  altogether,  the  old  B. 
and  D.  was  in  about  as  bad  a  position  as 
any  road  could  be  and  not  go  in  the  re- 
ceiver's hands.  Finally,  it  got  so  bad  it 
did  go  in  the  receiver's  hands. 

The  man  who  managed  it  then  Avas 
named  Murray.  His  initials  are  O.  G. 
As  soon  as  he  Avas  appointed  receiA^er,  he 
sent  a  telgranl  to  John  Dickerson,  of  the 
I.  and  F.,  to  report  for  duty  at  Baltimore. 

Dickerson  had  a  mighty  good  job  at 
the  time,  for  he  Avas  one  of  the  best  all- 
round  men  in  the  country.  He  declined 
to  come.  That  must  have  got  the  Old 
Man's  dander  up,  for  he  sat  doAAm  and 
AA^rote  this  to  John  Dickerson : 

Me.   John   Dickerson: 

I  wired  you  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  B.  &  D.  ten  days  ago, 
and  you  have  declined  it.  I  now  offer 
you  the  position  at  double  the  salary 
previously  offered,  payable  in  advance. 
Do  you  want  it?  Answer  qu^k. — ■ 
O.  G.  M. 

Now,  John  Dickerson  was  a  pretty 
shreAvd  man.  He  had  been  Avatching  the 
B.  and  D.  for  a  long  while,  and  saAV  that 
the  real  fault  Avith  the  road  was  that  the 
higher  officials  had  tried  to  meddle  too 
much  in  the  actual  running  of  it,  and 
there  had  been  a  good'  deal  of  "  favorite 
sons  "  placed  in  fat  jobs  Avithout  regard 
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HE    LEFT    JOHN    DICKERSON    TO   RUN    IT,     AND    JOHN     RAN    IT. 


to  their  ability  to  run  it.     So  back  came 
this  wire  to  the  Old  Man  :     -  _ 

If  you  will  place  me  in  entire  control 
of  the  road,  with  authority  to  discharge 
and  appoint  whom  I  may  see  fit,  without 
any  one  being  given  power  to  cancel  my 
orders,  I  will  accep't. 

It  took  O.  G.  M.  about  three  minutes - 
to   answer   that.     And   all   he  said   was, 
"  Come."     Well,  John  came'. , 

The  first  thing  he  did,  he  fired  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  eastern, 
division,  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
middle  division,  four  superintendents,  six 
trainmasters,  two  yardmasters,  and  abotrt 
fifteen  other  officials. 

But  there  was  a  Man  in  the  receiver's 
chair.  He  just  kept  on  going  after 
money  to  finance  the  road,  and  left  John 
Dicker  son  to  run  it.  And  John  ran  it. 
He  sent  to  Pittsburgh  and  got  two  of  his 
old  men  there,  got  three  more  from  the 
Pennsy,  and  gathered  about  two  more  in. 
The  rest  of  the  positions  he  had  open 
he  filled  by  promotion. 

Ajid   then    the   rolliui^-stock    l)e^au    to 


move.  John  was  up  and  down  the  line, 
night  and  day.  He  left  a  trail  of  enthu- 
siasm behind  him  wherever  he  went.  En- 
gines began  to  move.  Passengers  began 
to  come.  Freight  began  to  pour  into  the 
terminals.  John  was  everywhere,  and  his 
men  worked  with  him  like  alb  get-out. 

The  Old  Man,  up  in  New  York,  fight- 
ing hard  to  get  money  to  keep  the  road 
alive,  began  to  find  things  getting  easier. 
From  being  known  as  the  worst  road  in 
the  country,  the  B.  and  D.  began  to  be 
known  as  "  not  so  bad,  after  all."  It 
was  hard  to  live  down  the  reputation  that 
had  been  put  on  her — in  fact,  to  this  day, 
it's  a  joke  in  Pittsburgh  that  if  you  want 
to  leave  there  the  worst  way,  you  must 
take  the  B.  and  D. — but  she  fought  up, 
and  pretty  soon  began  to  show  her  head 
once  more  and  perk  up. 

John  fairly  made  things  hum.  If  a 
man  worked  hard,  good.  Fie  was  right 
in  line  for  promotion,  and  got  it,  too. 
If  he  Avasn't  able  to  work  hard,  out  with 
him. 

John  Dickerson  put  life  into  the  old 
road  when  it  was  fairly  at  its  last  gasp. 
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He  did  what  any  other  railroad  man 
in  the  country  would  have  declared  im- 
possible. He  did  it  because  he  was  en-- 
thusiastic.  He  knew  the  B.  and  D.  was 
the  natural  outlet  for  one  of  the  best  sec- 
tions of  coal  and  grain  country  in  the 
Unite<|  States.  The  rails  were  there,  and 
the  rolling-stock  was  there./' 

Well,  sir,  the  annual  directors'  meet- 
ing came  around.  It  was  just  a  year  that 
John  had  been  with  the  road,  arid  in  that 
time  he  had  set  it  on  its  feet  again.  True, 
it  was  still  a  trifle  unsteady;  but  before 
he  came,  it  was  ready  to  have  prayers  said. 

So  the  board  of  directors,  in  solemn 
conclave  assembled,  decided  that  John 
Dickerson  should  be  written  a  letter  com- 
mending him  for  his  excellent  manage- 
ment. They  composed  a  letter  that  read 
like  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Each  man  signed  it,  and  it  was  mailed. 

John  was  out  on  the  line,  as.  usual, 
vdien  his  mail  came  in.  They  brought 
him  the  big  letter  with  its  red  seal,  and 


John  tore  it  open.  He  read  it  over  care- 
fully, laid  it  down  on  the  table,  picked 
up  a  big  blue  pencil  and  scrawled  over 
the  letter  in  big  characters,  then  put  it 
in  another  envelope,  and  mailed  it  back 
to  the  dignified  board  of 'directors. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  received  it, 
and  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
directors.    John  had  this  scrawled  over  it : 

We  are  knocking  merry  Hades  out  of 
them.  John  Dickerson. 

Only  it  wasn't  Hades.  Should  you 
ever  go  in  the  president's  office,  look  over 
the  old  man's  desk.  That  letter  is  hang- 
ing over  it  in  a  frame,  and,  straggling 
across,  the  embellished  words  in  blue. 

Look  at  it,  Jim.  It's  right  to  the  point. 
It  showed  what  a  man  did  with  his  en- 
thusiasm, properly  directed. 

Your  mother  says  to  send  her  your. pic- 
ture. Don't  let  your  dignities  make  you 
forget  the  folks  at  home. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 


LITTLE     RAILROADS    OF    WASHINGTON. 


OFFICERED  like  a  South  American  rev- 
olutionary army  is  the  Southeastern 
Railway  Company,  operating  the  short- 
est railroad  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
In  its  statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1909)  just  filed  with  the  State  Railway  Com- 
mission, it  reports  six  general  officers,  one 
general  clerk,  one  station  agent,  one  engi- 
neer, one  fireman,  one  conductor,  three 
trackmen  and  a  section  foreman.  The  line 
is  four  and  three-tenths  miles  in  length  and 
runs  from  Kangley  to  Camp  Five  Junction. 

The  report  states  that  the  clerk  drew  a 
salary  of  68  cents  a  day,  as  against  ^2.2;^  a 
day  for  the  trackmen  and  $2.97  for  the  con- 
ductor. The  engineer  worked  forty-one 
days  during  the  year,  and  the  fireman  put 
in  nineteen  days,  while  the  general  ofiicers 
worked  360  days.  One  general  ofiicer  drew 
salary  at  the  rate  of  $1.66  a  day. 

Under  the  heading  calling  for  a  report  of 
"  important  changes  during  the  year,"  the 
report  says :  "  ^lileage  decreased  nine-tenths 
of  a  mile  by  abandonment  of  line  from 
Camp  Five  switch  to  end  of  track." 

The  total  cost  of  the  railway  and  equip- 
ment to  June  30  last  is  reported  at  $125,121, 
which  includes  $4.82  for  right  of  way  and 
$3.50  for  stationery  and  printing. 

The  road  carried  328  tons  of  freight  and 


no  passengers.  Its  total  revenue  from  opera- 
tions was  $364,  while  the  operating  expense 
was  $2,985  and  $648  for  taxes,  making  a 
loss  of  $3,270  for  the  year,  but  this  was  cut 
down  by  the  receipt  of  $795  for  rent  of  the 
company's  locomotive  to  a  logging  company. 

The  company  was  organized  September 
13,  1906,  and  the  directors  are  W.  JVI.  Ladd 
and  Edward  Cookingham,  of  Portland, 
J'ohn  Bagle3^  J.  G.  Dickson  and  E.  M.  Hay- 
den,   of  Tacoma. 

The  North  Yakima  and  Valley'  Railway 
Company,  operating  fourteen  miles  of  line 
between  North  Yakima  and  Naches,  "Wash- 
ington, west  of  Spokane,  carried  39,640  pas- 
sengers and  19,482  tons  of  freight  during 
the  year  ended  June  30.  The  revenues 
amounted  to  $36,150,  while  the  operating  ex- 
pense was  ^20,3/3  and  taxes  $1,012.  The 
company  expended  $367,000  on  construction 
ancL  equipment  on  the  line.  Its  net  profit 
was  $19,360,  or  $13,669  less  than  enough  to 
pay  the  interest  charges  on  the  capital  bor- 
rowed to  build  the  line.  Its  equipment  con- 
sists of  one  locomotive,  two  coaches  and  two 
freight-cars. 

The  main  line  and  branches  tap  the  com- 
mercial apple  and  fruit  districts  in  the  Yak- 
ima country,  where  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  three  large  irrigation  plants. 


WHERE  JUMPING 
RESOURCE. 


BARBED- WIRE    CHIVALRY. 

HY     KATHARINE     EGGLESTON. 

Proving  That  Woman  Can  Win  In  a  Scrimmage, 
Even   If  There's   No   Bargain-Counter   In   Sight. 


OM  PRESS  your  gills,  you 
sardine !  Don't  you  take 
any  liberties  in  breathing 
unless  you  can  do  it  up-aiid- 
downward  !  "  Bill  Bellows 
hunched  over  against  Frank 
Storrs  as  he  spoke. 

"  Aw,  what's  hurting  you?  How  much 
of  this  train-lid  have  you  bought?" 
Storrs  asked  gruffly. 

"  We're  a  crowdin'  the  lady,"  Bellows 
whispered  as  he  snuggled  closer  to  Frank. 
Instantly  Storrs  gave  up  the  room  he 
had  been  contesting  and  culti\'ated  a  dan- 
gerous intimacy  with  the  edge  of  the  box- 
car roof;  then  stretched  his  neck  to  see 
across  the  back  of  his  \ery  near  neighl)or. 
"The  lady "  was  lying  flat  on  her 
stomach,  just  as  the  men  were,  her  feet 
toward   the   middle   of   the   car   and   her 


head  raised  as  she  looked  out  across  the 
lirown  and  red  of  the  prairie. 

She  was  the  only  woman  who  had 
dared  to  mount  to  the  car-top  when  the 
inside  of  that  and  all  the  other  cars  re- 
fused to  hold  another  person.  A  look  of 
admiration  passed  between  the  two  men. 
It  was  a  tribute  to  her  nerve. 

The  train  bumped  along  the  newly 
made  track,  which  had  been  laid  to  ac- 
commodate the  home-seekers  who  were 
making  the  run  to  secure  jjossession  of 
the  claims  in  the  territory  the  government 
was  opening  up  for  settlement.  For.  a 
month,  wagons  and  horses,  carts  and 
burros  had  been  coming  to  the  border 
of  the  new  country  and  stopping  there  to 
await  the  signal  for  the  scramble  for 
claims. 

But  the  woman  on  the  top  of  the  car 
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was  an  unexpected  development,  even  in 
this  time  and  place  of  the  miexpected. 
She  was  pretty,  too,  with  sweet  lips  and 
calm,  soft  eyes,  the  kind  of  girl  who 
would  have  looked  in  place  sitting  on  a 
veranda  embroidering  a  doily. 


"hang   on!"    he  ~'-  X     \'\,.i'         V 

YELLED.  ~^ 


Yet,  here  she  was;  and  the  two  men 
who  made  room  for  her  liked  her  all  the 
better  for  looking  like  that  and  having 
the  courage  to  shin  up  the  side  of  a  box 
car  and  take  chances. 

"You're  makin'.  the  run?"  Bellows 
asked  by  way  of  opening  up 
conversation. 

"  I'm  letting  the  railroad 
do  it  for  me,"  slie  answered  as 
she  stretched  a  little  to  absorb 
the  extra  space  the  men  had 
given  her. 

"  They  ain't  goin'  to  do 
more'n  a  half-way  job,  you 
know,"  Storrs  volunteered. 

"  Yes,  you'll  have  to  finish 
on  your  own — um."  Bellows 
swallowed  the  v.^ord  he  had  in- 
tended to  say  with  the  exaggerated 
punctiliousness  of  the  frontiersman 
when  he  talks  to  a  woman  he  thinks  is 
a  "  real  "  one. 

"  I  wish  they  were  wheels;  I'd  stand 
a  better  show,"  the  girl  said,  smiling 
a  little  at  the  embarrassment  of  the  big 
man  beside  her. 

"  It'll  be  a  grand  scrimmage  when 
the  train  stops  and  we  all  light  out,  for 
sure !  "  Storrs  observed,  not  wanting 
the  sociability  to  come  to  an  end. 

"Which  way  you  goin'?"  Bellows 
asked  after  he  had  rescued  himself 
from  the  depths  into  which  his  awk- 
wardness of  speech  had  precipitated 
him. 

"  I  haven't  decided,"  the  girl  said 
with  such  brevity  that  Storrs  thought- 
she  was  offended. 

Silence  fell,  if  it  can  be  called  si- 
lence when  a  heavily  laden  train  is 
pounding  along  protestingl3^ 

Finally  Storrs  found  his  courage 
again. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  cuttin'  in  and 
appearin'  to  try  to  boss  ;  but  I  know 
this  here  land,  an'  if  you  wuz  to  ask 
me—" 

The  girl  turned  her  head;  so  that  she 
faced  him,  Avith  such  a  sudden,  eager 
movement  that  Storrs  stopped  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Well,  I  do  ask  you !  I  ask  you  to 
tell  me  what  to  do.  I'm  anxious — " 
And  both  of  the  men  turned  their  eyes 
away  and  looked  along  the  rolling 
horizon  line  as  tears  gathered,  and  her 
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lips  trembled  and  stiffened  as  she  tried  to 
control  them. 

"  I'm  so  anxious  to  get  a  good  claim. 
We  haven't  any  home;  and  I've  paid 
almost  every  cent  we  have  to  register,  and 
if — if — if  I  should  be  crowded  out,  or 
not  -get  a  claim,  or — or  anything,  I'd — " 

"  Well,  you  won't  be  crowded  out  or 
not  get  anything.  You  jes'  run  our  way. 
We'll  start  you  right,"  said  Storrs. 

He  and  Bellows  had  hunted  through 
the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Panhandle, 
had  traded  with  the  Indians  and  ridden 
in  the  round-ups  till  the  country  was  an 
open  book  to  them.  They  knew  just  the 
claims  they  meant  to  stake. 

They  would  lose  no  time,  but  go 
straight  as  the  crow  flies  to  the  land  they 
.  had  decided  to  get  and  settle  on.  A 
home  loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  both. 
They  had  knocked  about  till  the  edges 
that  they  had  bumped  into  began  to  make 
them  a  bit  sore  and  cause  them  to  long 
for  quiet  and  certainty. 

Both  felt  for  the  little  woman  beside 
them.  She  was  out  after  the  same  good 
thing.  Just  a  little  woman,  quiet  and 
sweet  and  weak,  making  the  run  that 
would  probably  test  even  their  strength 
and  endurance.  Each  of  them  registered 
a  vow  to  help  her  win. 

With  a  great  grumbling  of  wheels  and 
a  shrilling  whistle  that  was  like  a  com- 
mand to  get  off,  the  train  began  to  slow 
down. 

Moved  by  the  impulse  to  get  a  good 
start,  the  whole  sardine-like  arrangement 
of  men  swung  about  till  their  feet  shuf- 
fled and  felt  about  the  edge  of  the  car 
roof  over  which  their  eager  faces  had 
stretched  a  moment  before. 

The  little  woman  was  turned  about 
with  the  mass  of  humanity.  Lighter  than 
the  others  and  less  muscular,  she  could 
not  keep  herself  safely  poised  on  the  flat 
roof.  Before  Bellows  could  get  himself 
adjusted  and  look  to  her,  she  was  pushed 
over,  and,  grabbing  frantically  at  any- 
thing that  promised  to  arrest  her  fall,  she 
seized  his  big-booted  foot. 

"  Hang  on !  "  he  yelled,  realizing  the 
predicament  after  the  first  jerk  as  her 
weight  nearly  dragged  him  from  the  car. 

He  followed  his  own  instructions.     As  ^ 
he  slid  off  he  seized  Storrs's  legs, 

Storrs,    surprised    by    the    maneuver, 
hurled,  an  indignant  protest  at  his  captor. 
7  R  R 


"  Turn  me  loose,  you  coyote!  " 

But  the  coyote  was  dangling  uncer- 
tainly in  space,  hitched  firmly  at  one  end 
by  the  desperate  clasp  of  the  nervy  little 
lady  and  anchored  with  a  finality  that 
left  Storrs  no  choice  to  the  pair  of  boots 
above  him: 

Storrs  felt  himself  going  c^r  the  edge. 
Seizing  a  pair  of  legs  that  offered  a  last 
chance,  he,  too,  swung  down  from  the 
car-top,  feeling  the  outraged  kicks  of  his 
victim  subside  as  he  got  busy  with  the 
top  end  of  himself  and  sought  the  same 
leg  route  to  safety. 

Down  from  the  car  -  top  the  human 
chain  depended.  The  men  crowded  on 
the  iron  ladder  at  the  end  of  the  car, 
yelled  and  cheered.  The  little  lady 
looked  down.  She  swung  a  short  dis- 
tance only  from  the  ground.  Bellows 
felt  the  weight  on  his  legs  removed.  She 
landed  lightly  and  safely  on  the  soft  dirt 
along  the  track  side. 

The  train  was  stopping.  Bellows  let 
go.  The  little  woman  saw  a  dozen  eager 
legs  adjusting  themselves  to  spring  to  the 
ground  and  set  off  in  the  race. 

"Which  way  shall  I  run?"  she  cried, 
shaking  Bellows's  arm  in  her  excitement. 

"  That  way,"  he  pointed.  "  Run  like 
the — the  dickens  !  " 

Her  soft  eyes,  looking  up  into  his  with 
perfect  trust,  made  him  gulp  again  at  his 
linguistic  extravagance. 

"  How'll  I  know  when — "  she  began. 

"  I'll  yell.     Git !  "  he  commanded. 

The  loyalty  that  had  made  him  cling 
to  Storrs,  and  Storrs  to  "him,  through 
greaser  fights  and  empty  cupboard  days 
caused  him  to  wait  till  the  dragging  chain 
of  men  had  brought  his  friend  to  safe 
dropping  distance. 

As  soon  as  a  point  was-  reached  where 
Storrs  could  cut  loose  from  his  hold  on 
the  upper  man's  legs  without  running  the 
risk  of  breaking  his  own.  Bellows  sang 
out: 

"  Leggo,  you  Indian!  You're  on 
terry  fenny  I " 

He  ran  ahead  to  where  Storrs  landed. 
Together  the  two  swung  about  and 
paused  for  an  instant  to  get  their  bear- 
ings. Poised  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of 
dirt  thrown  up  along  the  railroad  track 
was  the  little  lady.  She  waved  her  hand 
to  them. 

They    plunged    forward    toward    the 
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ridge.  She  shot  down  the  other  side. 
When  they  reached  the  top  and  had  a 
chance  to  look  beyond,  she  was  scudding 
over  the  prairie  like  a  big  brown  rabbit. 

"Jumping  jehu,  look  at  her  go!" 
Bellows  cried  in  a  burst  of  admiration. 

"  Follow  the  leader !  "  Storrs  yelled  as 
he  stretched  his  long  legs  and  set  off. 

The  train  had  come  to  a  dead  stand- 
still. The  mob  had  poured  out  of  the 
doors  to  fall  under  and  over  the  drop- 
ping load  from  the  tops  of  the  cars. 
Screams  of  fright,  of  anger,  of  derision, 
■made  the  prairie  that  had  never  known 
more  than  the  shouts  of  the  cowboys  and 
the  bark  of  the  coyotes  a  pandemonium 
of  human  noises. 

Bellows,  glancing  back,  saw  the  ridge 
of  earth  change  to  a  pyramid  of  people. 
The  race  was  on !  Out  the  crowd 
streamed,  covering  the  brown  plain  with 
a  motley  lot  of  plunging,  puffing,  swear- 
ing, sweating  creatures  who  made  the 
prairie-dogs  scud  into  their  holes  and  lay 
low. 

The  flying  feet  ripped  the  brown  skin 
of  grass  from  the  red  soil  till  it  looked 
as  if  the  whole  land  bled  under  the  lac- 
erating heels. 

Out  ahead,  skimming  as  lightly  along 
as  if  she  had  borrowed  wings  from  the 
sweeping  wind,  ran  the  little  lady.  On 
she  went,  till  her  brown  figure  became 
a  sort  of  focus  for  the  eyes  that  stared 
toward  the  promised  land. 

Bellows  and  Storrs  pelted  along  in 
something  like  proximity ;  but  she  flitted 
before  them  at  a  distance,  and  so  the  di- 
recting yell  that  was  to  tell  her  where  to 
stop  was  lost  in  the  racket  and  roll  of 
the  voices  behind. 

Suddenly  a  barrier  appeared  to  leap 
out  of  the  ground.  Some  far-seeing  cat- 
tleman had  set  up  a  barbed-wire  fence 
that  seemed  to  her  eyes  to  stretch  from 
chaos  on  one  side  into  eternity  on  the 
other. 

She  glanced  over  her  shoulder.  The 
pounding  mob  was  coming.  Fleetness  of 
foot  was  her  only  advantage.  She  would 
lose  the  benefit  of  that  if  she  stopped  to 
find  an  opening  through  the  fence,  and 
the  lowest  wire  was  too  close  to  the 
ground  for  her  to  roll  under. 

Gathering  her  short  skirt  as  tightly 
about  her  as  she  could,  she  dashed  at  the 
fence. 


"  Good  guns,  she's  going  to  climb  it!  " 
Bellows  cried,  with  a  sickening  memory 
of  the  torn  sides  of  horses,  the  bleeding 
flanks  of  cows  that  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  wire  octopus. 

Already  she  was  putting  her  foot  on 
the  lowest  wire.  She  had  climbed  up  the 
freight  -  car  ;  this  looked  comparatively 
easy,  as  her  modesty  could  not  make  her 
shrink  for  the  feat  when  the  crowd  was 
so  far  behind. 

She  felt  the  cold  prick  of  a  barb  in 
her  hand  and  sought  a  more  satisfactory 
hold.  She  had  managed  to  get  to  the  top 
of  the  six  -  wire  fence.  Shaking  and 
swinging  on  her  uncertain  footing,  and 
obliged  to  disregard  the  prongs  that  were 
gouging  into  her  hands  and  body  as  she 
pulled  herself  up,  she  reached  a  place 
where  jumping  was  her  only  resource. 

Unable  to  take  any  notice  of  her  skirts 
with  her  hands  and  feet  so  fully  occupied, 
she  lifted  herself  to  spring.  The  fourth 
wire,  on  which  she  stood,  vibrated  cra- 
zily.  The  fifth  wire  bit  and  dug  at  her 
knees ;  and  the  top  wire,  by  which  she 
tried  to  steady  herself  before  jumping, 
wabbled  up  and  down  under  the  uncer- 
tain pressure  of  her  hands. 

Just  as  she  prepared  to  spring,  a  shout 
from  the  rear  assailed  her  ears.  It  had 
the  effect  of  sending  her  forward  desper- 
ately. She  scrambled  frantically  to  re- 
gain her  balance.  The  effort  entirely 
killed  the  little  momentum  she  had.  She 
turned  a  half  hand-spring,  and  landed  in 
a  heaped-up  tangle  of  skirts  and  loosened 
hair  on  all  the  barbs  in  her  immediate 
neighborhood.  " 

Madly  she  tried  to  drag  herself  loose. 
She  dropped  her  whole  weight,  hoping  to 
tear  herself  down  from  the  wires.  Blood 
streamed  from  her  torn  hands ;  and,  by 
the  merest  chance,  she  kept  her  face  from 
being  scratched  by  the  trembling  top 
wire. 

One  who  has  never  had  an  experience 
with  a  barbed  -  wire  fence  can  scarcely 
picture  the  tenacity  of  the  hold  with  which 
the  wire  demon  clutched  her. 

The  big  hope  that  had  .buoyed  her  in 
overcoming  difficulties  died  as  she  hung 
there.  The  horde  behind  would  sweep 
by  her.  All  the  land  would  be  grabbed. 
She  would  be  left,  a  bit  of  driftwood  on 
the  sea  of  the  prairie  that  every  one  but 
herself  would  have  some  claim  upon. 
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The  thought  of  the  two  men  to  whose 
kindness  she  had  owed  her  comfort  on 
the  car  roof,  and  especially  of  the  one 
whose  good  left  leg  had  saved  her  from 
a  bad  fall,  came  to  her  now.  If  only 
they  would  come  to  pick  her  off  this  ter- 
rible trap  ! 

The  two  men  were  coming,  running 
with  renewed  vigor  as  they  saw  her  ar- 
rested, a  captive  of  the  batbed-wire  fence. 

Then  the  little  lady  began  to  wonder  if 
they  would  extricate  her.  They,  too,  were 
running  for  a  home.  They  had  entered 
the  race  to  win.  They  were  quite  justi- 
fied in  looking  on  her  as  an  obstacle  in 
their  way  removed — or,  rather,  held  up, 
by  fate  for  their  benefit. 

Would  they  loosen  her  from  the  tor- 
turing fence?  And  if  they  did,  what 
show  would  she  stand  when  the  great 
crowd  swept  down  upon  her?  Tears  of 
discouragement  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

Bellows  was  wasting  his  breath,  swear- 
ing with  every  step  he  took. 

"  It's  that  white-livered  half-breed's 
done  this !  Thinks  he'll  turn  the  pack  off 
.the  scent  of  the  good  land  beyond,  so  he 
can  wiggle  his  dirty  carcass  onto  it !  "  he 
growled. 


"  Shut  up  your  steam-box  and  run  !  " 
Storrs  orderecl,  showing  the  .worth  of  his 
advice  by  leaping  ahead  of  his  comrade. 

He  dashed  on  toward  the  fence.  An- 
other minute  and  he  was  working  with 
might  and  main  to  free  the  dress,  the 
hair,  the  flying  ends  that  seemed  to  have 
grown  all  over  her. 

"  You — you  mustn't  let  me  loose!  " 
she  sobbed  hysterically.  I — I  might  get 
the  very  land  you  want.  I  might  take 
your  claim." 

'  "  Guess  they's  enough  to  go  round — 
the  whole  passel's  got  to,"  he  added,  as 
he  saw  the  mob  sweeping  down  toward 
the  fence. 

Bellows  came  up  to  the  other  side  jvist 
as  Storrs  gave  up  trying  to  work  through 
the  wires  and  climbed  over.  Between 
them  they  pulled  and  tore  the  little  lady 
free. 

Storrs's  bleeding  hands  bore  testimony 
to  his  efforts ;  but  the  little  lady  lifted 
her  soft  eyes — the  tears  making  them 
softer  still — to  Bellows's  face  and  thanked 
him. 

"  I  ain't  done  nothin',"  he  disclaimed, 
with  a  gratified  flush  showing  through 
liis  bronzed  skin. 


THE   RACE   WAS   ON  !      OUT   THE   CROWD   STREAMED,    COVERING   THE   BROWN    PLAIN. 
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The  rage  of  the  crowd  rose  in  a  roar 
as  they  came  on  the  formidable  fence. 
A  few  of  the  liardier  ones  tried  to  climb, 
but  most  of  the  land-seekers  knew  barbed- 
wire  fences  and  respected  them.  The 
race  swung  about  as  the  crowd  scurried 
like  a  huge  herd  of  giant  jack-rabbits 
along  the  wires,  seeking  an  opening. 

"1.00k  at  'em!  Scared  cats!  We've 
got  it  our  OAvn  way !  "  Bellows  gloated. 

And  they  had.  Only  a  meager  few 
had  managed  to  get  up  and  over  the 
fence  with  much  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves ;  and  now  they  were  running  out 
toward  the  land  that  was  obviously  richer 
and  better. 

"  Go  it!  "  Bellows  shouted  to  the  girl 
as  the  advance  runners  came  closer. 
"  Go  it  good!  We'll  give  you  a  handi- 
cap— er — won't  we,  Bill?" 

Storrs  nodded. . 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  couldn't  let  you  !  You've 
been  so  good.  It's  not  fair!  "  the  little 
lady  objected,  standing  on  ceremony  in 
tl  tattered  remnants  of  what  had  been 
a  very  neat  and  serviceable  brown  dress. 

"  Light  out !  Don't  be  a— lady !  "  Bel- 
lows shouted,  his  eyes  on  the  foremost  of 
the  claim-seekers. 

Storrs  shuddered  at  the  temerity  of  his 
friend.  He  spoke  as  if  the  little  lady 
were  just  an  ordinary  woman.  And,  to 
his  relief,  the  little  lady  seemed  rather 
pleased  than   otherwise. 

Off  she  shot  as  if  Bellows's  command 
had  been  a  key  to  set  the  mechanism  of 
her  body  in  motion. 

"  Hurrah!  Leg  it!  Leg  it!  "  Bellows 
yelled,  with  forgetful  but  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  Shut  up,  you  eejut !  "  Storrs  warned. 

At  the  instant  a  long-legged,  air-split- 
ting figure  shot  by  them,  the  head  of  the 
fence-climbers. 

"  Hike!  "  Bellows  shouted  to  Storrs. 

The  race  now  had  narrowed  down  to 
themselves  and  the  sandpiper  whose 
marvelous  strides  measured  off  space  with 
clockwork  regularity.  Bellows  hated  the 
man  and  his  red  goatee  before  he  had 
run  a  half  dozen  yards  abreast  of  him. 

The  pine  pegs  that  marked  the  corners 
of  the  quarter  sections  showed  now  and 
then  a  bit  more  freshly  yellow  than  the 
drying  grass. 

Bellows  was  wrathy  at  the  man  who 
ran  him  just  a  little  better,  making  with 


each  stride  a  slightly  perceptible  advance. 
Storrs  looked  ahead  at  the  little  lady. 

She  had  come  to  a  place  where  a 
fringe  of  stunted  willows  and  a  few 
mesquit  trees  indicated  the  bed  of  a  dry 
creek. 

"  Stop  !  Hold  up  !  "  Storrs  sang  out, 
making  a  megaphone  with  his  bony 
hands. 

On  she  flew,  quite  too  intent  to  realize 
that  she  had  reached  a  good  place. 

"  Hi !  "  Bellows  shouted. 

The  red-bearded  man  diverted  his  thin 
body  for  an  instant  from  its  straight  line 
of  procedure  and  planted  a  jab  with  his 
sharp  elbow  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bel- 
lows's fifth  rib. 

"  Mind  your  business !  "  he  said. 

"  You — ''  Bellows  snorted,  as  he 
squared  off  to  return  the  compliment  to 
advantage. 

"  Aw,  cut  it !  "  said  the  red-bearded 
runner,  as  he  made  prompt  use  of  the 
slight  advantage  Bellows's  pause  gave 
him  and  struck  out  at  a  quicker  pace. 

Bellows  was  too  mad  to  think  of  a 
claim.  He  set  off  after  the  m-an  with  a 
purpose  that  gave  wings  to  his  feet.  But 
the  kangaroo-creature  had  incentive,  too, 
the  kind  he  carried  always  in  large  quan- 
tities— self-interest.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  small,  brown  figure  that  had 
stopped  at  Bellows's  call  just  as  quickly 
as  it  had  set  off  at  his  command. 

His  shrewd  sense  that  smelled  out 
everything  to  his  own  interest  told  him 
that  there  was  a  good  reason  for  Bel- 
lows's warning  cry.  He  glanced  about 
at  the  prairie  and  saw  the  greener  grass, 
the  fresher  foliage  that  indicated  the 
presence  of  water  at  a  more  recent  period 
than  most  of  the  land  he  had  run  over 
had  enjoyed.  His  running  mate  evident- 
ly knew  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  was 
giving  the  little  woman  the  benefit  of 
his  knowledge. 

Gathering  himself  together  for  a  su- 
preme effort,  the  man  hurtled  forward 
with  a  speed  that  dropped  Bellows  be- 
hind after  two  leaps. 

Bellows,  losing  ground,  and  Storrs 
still  further  behind,  saw  him  come  up  to 
tne  little  lady.  They  could  see  that  he 
was  waving  a  dictatorial  forefinger,  and 
that  she  was  shaking  her.  head  decidedly. 

Then,  from  the  angry  motions  and  the 
wildly    M^aving    red    goatee,    they    could 
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tell  that  the  red-bearded  man  was  saying 
a  good  deal.     Bellows  imagmed  that  he 
saw  the  nervy  little  woman  shrink.     He 
yelled  to  Storrs : 
■   "Chase!"     ' 

Both  men  dragged  the  fresh  air  into 
their  Imigs  and  rushed  forward  at  top 
speed. 

The  little  lady  turned  to  them  eagerly. 
They  stopped,  panting,  beside  her. 


The  woman  sent  a  glance  that  would 
have  shriveled  any  but  the  atrophied 
pride  of  the  man  she  faced. 

"  I'm  not  your  wife,  Ezra  Innes,"  she 
asserted. 

"  You  ain't  got  your  decree,  Mirandy," 
-the  man  gloated.  "  I  guess  these  here 
gentlemen  ain't  so  perlite  that  they'll  try 
to  run  yer  husband  off  his  wife's  land." 

"Oh!     You— you— "     The  wrath  of 


HE  S    TRYING    TO    MAKE    ME    GIVE    UP. 


What's  up  ?  "  Bellows  demanded. 

"  He's  trying  to  make  me  give  up,"  she 
answered,  the  tears  coming. 

"You  skunk!"  Bellows  cried,  facing 
the  tyrant.  "  This  here  land's  her'n.  We 
seen  her  on  it  before  you'd  come  within 
hearin',  didn't  we,  Storrs?  " 

"  You  bet !  "  Storrs  seconded. 

"  You'd  better  make  tracks,"  Bellows 
advised. 

The  red  goatee  quivered,  as  the  owner 
of  it  laughed. 

"  You  two  air  some  kind.  This  here 
is  my  wife,  an'  I  guess  I  kin  stand  to  let 
her  git  this  claim — if  you  insist." 

If  Storrs  1-fad  not  been  too  busy  with 
his  own  amazement,  he  would  have  de- 
scribed Bellows  as  completely  flabber- 
gasted. Staring  fitom  the  man  to  the 
little  lady,  Bellows  was  speechless. 


the  little  lady  ended  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

She  flung  herself  down  on  the  ground 
and  gave  way  to  a  spasm  of  grief  and 
anger  that  reduced  the  two  astounded 
frontiersmen  to  even  more  complete  si- 
lence. 

Bellows  looked  down  at  her  with  anger 
and  pity  struggling  in  his  face.  Storrs 
clenched  and  unclenched  his  hands.  Both 
felt  utterly  helpless  in  the  face  of  the 
situation. 

"  It's  always  been  like  this,"  the  little 
lady  finally  found  voice  to  say.  "  He 
always  comes  along  and  takes  everything 
away  from  me.  He  done  it  ever  since  I 
married  him.  And  he's  going  to  keep 
on  doing  it." 

Bellows  and  Storrs  looked  at  Mr.  Innes 
to  see  how  this  accusation  affected  him. 
But  it  slipped  from  his  leather-like  hide 
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•*THIS    IS    MY    SISTER  S    DECREE  !    YOU    CAN GIT." 


as  lightly  as  the  wind  capered  across  the 
plains. 

"  Ef  you  two  want  to  git  the  kind 
uv  land  that  suits  you,  you  better  run 
erlong,"  he  suggested  comfortably. 

BelloAvs  and  Storrs  looked  at  each 
other,  then  at  the  approaching  runners, 
and  last  at  the  little  lady. 

She  looked  pitifully  up  at  them,  her 
face  stained  by  her  tears  and  the  red 
earth.  She  lifted  her  shoulders  and 
made  a  gesture  with  her  little,  bloody 
hands  that  seemed  to  say  she  recognized 
the  uselessness  of  protest. 

"Go  on!  Get  your  claims!  Don't 
let  them  cheat  you  out  of  yours,  too,"  she 
urged. 

Bellows  and  Storrs  turned  away.,  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
look  to  their  own  interest,  which  they  did 
by  making  quick  progress  across  the  creek- 
bed  to  land  that  they  knew  to  be  first- 
class. 

Within  an  hour  the  prairie  was  peo- 
pled. Five  and  six  claimants  on  each 
quarter-section  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
legal  war  that  went  merrily  on,  while 
others  bought  off  and  "  swopped "  to 
save  themselves  lawyers'  fees. 

Water  sold  for  a  dollar  a  glass,  and 


Mr.  Innes,  again  scenting  his  own  ad- 
vantage, went  into  the  business  and 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  puddle 
that  nestled  on  his  side  of  the  creek-bed. 

During  the  second  day  of  their  occu- 
pancy, Bellows  and  Storrs,  neither  of 
them  daring  to  leave  the  land  they  had 
taken,  were  carrying  on  a  long-range 
conversation,  when  a  rattling  old  sulky 
and  horse  came  along. 

A  young  man,  whose  cheeks  burned 
with  a  suspicious  redness,  drove  the  queer 
turnout.  The  presence  of  canned  goods 
was  evident  by  the  gunny-sack  Ihat  dan- 
gled from  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"Spare  any  fodder?"  Bellows  asked 
as  he  drew  up. 

"  Nope.  Takin'  it  to  my  sister,"  the 
young  fellow  responded  pleasantly.  "This 
is  great,  ain't  it?  " 

He  filled  his  cramped  lung  cavity  with 
the  ozone  and  lifted  eyes  exactly  like  the 
little  lady's  to  the  big  blue  sky. 

"Whose  your  sister?"  Storrs  asked 
quickly,  as  he  saw  the  color  and  soft 
glow  of  the  eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Innes,  that  was,  praise  be,"  the 
boy  replied. 

Bellows  came  up  to  the  sulky  and  laid 
his.  hand  on  the  uncertain  wheel. 
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"  Great  old  trap,  ain't  it?  Best  we 
could  afford.  She  came  down  on  the 
train — to  get  in  good,  you  know.  And 
I  jogged  along  with  this  bunch  of  bones. 
They  told  me  back  yonder  that  along 
here's  where  the  train-load  got  to  going. 
I'm  looking  for — " 

Bellows  interrupted. 

"  She's  over  the  creek  with  her'  hus- 
band." 

The  young  fellow  shot  up  from  the 
rickety  seat  and  stood  on  the  wabbly 
foot-rest,  his  face  one  big  interrogation, 

"What?" 

"  Sure !  Her  an'  Mr.  Innes  got  that 
claim  over  yonder." 
.  "That  monster  ain't  here?"  the  boy 
asserted  and  asked  at  once.  He's  hound- 
ed her  till  she's  desperate.  I'll  kill  him 
the  second  I  ^ght  him." 

He  had  pulled  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  and  the  intensity  of  his  anger 
had  sent  the  red  flying  into  his  cheeks. 

"  We've  raked  and  ecraped  all  we 
could  to  get  down  here — me  for  my 
health,  and  her  to  get  shut  of  him.  And 
he's  here." 

The  same  helpless  acceptance  of  the 
ubiquitous  Mr.  Innes  that  had  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  the  little  lady  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  her  brother.  Evi- 
dently the  husband  was  an  octopus  when 
once  his  tentacles  clutched. 

"  He's  there,  all  right !  "  Bellows 
growled.  "  He's  sellin'  puddle-water  fur 
a  dollar  a  dipper,  gettin'  ready  to  live  on 
Easy  Street  when  they  lay  out  the  town — 
on  his  land,  I  reckon.  He's  got  the  kind 
uv  luck  you  can't  kill." 

"  Yer  sister  got  the  claim  fust,"  Storrs 
added.  "  But  he  come  along  an'  took 
possession,  'cause  she  was  his  wife." 

Trembling  with  nervous  excitement, 
the  boy  was  fishing  in  the  opening  of  his 
flannel  shirt  for  something  that  showed 
the  outline  of  sharp  corners.  He  pulled 
out  a  thick  letter  in  an  official  envelope. 

"  I  guess  he  won't  browbeat  her  any 
more.  That's  her  decree.  It  came  just 
after  she  left." 

He  stood  waving  the  envelope  in  one 
hand,  while  his  other  still  clutched  the 
pistol. 

Bellows  snatched  the  envelope. 

"  When'd  you  say  you  got  it?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"  Day  before  yesterday,"   the  brother 


answered,  staring  with  some  displeasure 
at  the  excited  man. 

"  Tien  she  wasn't  his  wife  when  she 
got  the  claim.  We  kin  prove  she  got 
there  fust.  It's  her'n — it's  her'n !  "  Bel- 
lows shouted. 

Swept  by  the  enthusiasm  that  took  pos- 
session of  them,  the  three  men  made  quick 
time  to  the  Innes  claim. 

Storrs  and  Bellows  swallowed  hard 
when  they  saw  the  little  lady  fling  her- 
self into  her  brother's  arms. 

"  Archie!     Archie!  " 

Quickly,  treading  on  the  very  heels  of 
her  joy,  her  grief  found  expression  in 
the  brief  but  sufficient,  "  Ezra's  here!  " 

"  He  ain't  going  to  stay,"  the  brother 
asserted,  looking  over  his  sister's  shoul- 
der at  Mr.  'Innes,  who  came  from  his 
shack. 

"  This  is  my  sister's  decree !  You  can 
-^git !  "  he  cried,  waving  the  envelope  in 
the  husband's  face. 

"  You  mean  you  and  her  kin  git !  "  that 
individual  answered  coolly.  "  This  is 
my  claim." 

"  I  reckon  not !  "  Bellows  said,  with 
decision.  "  That  there  decree  was  grant- 
ed before  yesterday,  so  you  wasn't  her 
husband.  An'  Ave  kin  swear  that  she  was 
here  fust — so  this  ain't  your  claim !  " 

Mr.  Innes  looked  at  Bellows  as  if  he 
thought  of  protesting,  but  that  look  evi- 
dently gave  him  cause  to  reconsider.  He 
turned,  with  a  fair  amount  of  self-pos- 
session, and  started  to  go.  Storrs  met  him. 

"  You  can  leave  the  money  for  that 
muddy  water  you  got  out  of  this  lady's 
crick,"  he  said  mildly,  but  with  his  pistol 
for  emphasis. 

And  Mr.  Innes,  with  a  recognition  that 
he  was  beaten,  handed  over  the  money. 

"  It's — it's  all  because  you  picked  me 
off  the  barb-wire  fence,"  Mrs.  Innes  said, 
as  she  lifted  her  gentle  eyes  to  Bellows. 

Bellows  and  Storrs  swallowed  hard,  but 
for  different  reasons. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  stoiy  is, 
though  it's  only  reality,  not  romance,  that 
the  friendship  between  the  two  men  never 
wavered  while  they  both  courted  the  lit- 
tle lady ;  and  it  grew  insoluble  in  the 
comfort  of  their  miserable  confidences 
when  the  storekeeper  from  the  town  in 
Missouri  where  she  had  lived  came  down 
and  married  the  little  lady  whose  first 
sweetheart  he  had  been. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  SERIES.  How  would  you  like  to  have 
T.  O.  L  F.  C.  tacked  onto  3'our  name?  Puzzle  folks,  wouldn't  it? 
Those  letters  stand  for  an  interesting  profession— Tracer  of  Lost 
Freight-Cars  If  you  were  a  tracer,  there  is  no  telling  where  you  would  have 
to  go  on  this  great  northern  continent  while  running  down  a  missing  car. 
]\Ir.  Blakeley  had  a  number  of  interesting  experiences  while  he  was  a  tracer — 
quite  as  exciting  as  if  he  were  a  detective  in  search  of  an  elusive  robber.  ■ 

But — thanks  to  a  wonderful  system  and  well-kept  records — there  are  not 
so  many  missing  freight-cars  as  one  would  imagine.  And  the  fact,  as  Mr. 
Blakeley  says,  that  his  calling  is  followed  by  less  than  a  dozen  persons,  shows 
how  well  our  great  railroad  companies  keep  tab  on  their  wandering  rolling- 
stock. 

If   It    Hadn't  Been  for  a  Baseball  Game  and  Some  Piutes  Wandering 

In  a  Forgotten  Land,  Two  Cars  Might  Have 

Been  Lost  Forever. 


TRUE  STORY,  NUMBER  FORTY- ONE. 


■^OR  upward  of  twenty  j-ears 
I  was  a  tracer  of  lost 
freight-cars.  -It  is  a  unique 
calling,  and  is  followed  by 
less  than  a  dozen  persons. 
To  those  unacquainted  with 
the  intricacies  of  car-counting,  it  might 
seem  easy  to  keep  track  of  the  rolling- 
stock  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that,  no 
matter  how  small  the  road  owning  it,  a  car 
may  be  sent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  be  handled  by  a  dozen  different 
train-crews  and  perhaps  as  many  switch- 
ing -  crews  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  mistakes. 


Passenger,  express,  and  '  aggage-cars 
are  rarely  lost,  but  the  freigliL-car  depart- 
ment is  less  fortunate ;  and  every  road  of 
any  importance  has  its  lost-car  agent,  who 
is  always  on  the  wing,  hunting  up  stray 
cars. 

His  trips  frequently  cover  thousands  of 
miles,  and  take  him  into  all  sections  of 
the  country,  from  the  busy  yards  in  the 
large  cities  to  some  out-of-the-way  switch 
in  a  desolate  region,  where  the  railroad 
station  stands  alone. 

While  I  was  lost-car  agent  for  the  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern,  I  had  some  queer 
experiences.    While  out  on  a  hunt  for  box 


Editor's  Xote  :  All  the  stories  published  in  this  True  Story  Series  have  been  carefully- 
verified  by  application  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  roads  or  companies  concerned  who 
are  in  a  position  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Contributors  should  give  us  the  names  of 
responsible  persons  to  whom  we  may  apply  for  such  verification,  in  order  that  fruitless 
inquiries  may  be  avoided.  This  condition  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
veracity  of  our  contributors,  but  is  imposed  merely  to  give  greater  weight  and  authenticity 
to  the  stories. 
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car  873,  a  telegram  reached  me  at  Aber- 
deen, Mississippi,  that,  as  soon  as  my  re- 
port was  turned  in  regarding  its  where- 
abouts, I  was  to  go  to  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  in  sear-ch  of  gondola  13,781. 

This  car  had  been  sent  to  Indianapolis 
with  a  load  of  machinery  for  the  Nordyke 
Marmon  Machine  Company  from  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama ;  and,  having  arrived  and 
been  unloaded,  instead  of  being  sent  home, 
it  had  been  loaded  with  car-trucks  and 
sent  to  Terre  Haute  via  Vandalia,  they 
being  short  of  cars,  and  it  being  the  un- 
written rule  to  use  anything  in  sight  when 
a  car  must  be  had. 

From  Terre  Haute  it  was  sent  to  Brazil 
for  a  load  of  coal.  It  was  the  plan  to 
load  it  there  and  send  it  on  the  way  home 
as  far  as  Indianapolis  with  block  coal.  On 
its  arrival  at  Brazil,  the  mines'were  closed, 
owing  to  a  strike,  and  the  car  was  side- 
tracked on  a  C.  and  E.  I.  spur,  owned 
jointly  by  the  latter  road  and  the.  Van- 
dalia. Here  the  car  dropped  out  of  exist- 
ence, no  further  trace  being  obtainable. 


The  books  of  the  agents  and  switching- 
crews  showed  its  arrival,  but  no  trace  of 
its  departure.  On  my  arrival  at  Brazil, 
I  carefully  inspected  every  side-track  and 
coal-switch  in  the  town,  but  no  sign  of 
13,781.  Many  other  cars  of  other  roads, 
built  at  the  same  shops,  and  of  the  same 
description  as  the  lost  car,  were  there,  but 
no  A.  G.  S.,  13,781. 

I  was  about  to  give  up  the  hunt  there 
and  try  some  other  near-by  town  to  see.  if 
it  might  not  have  been  shoved  out  -  there 
for  want  of  room  at  Brazil,  when  I 
chanced  to  go  down  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  tracks  toward  the  station 
north  of  the  roundhouse. 

A  game  of  ball  in  a  park  had  attracted 
my  attention.  Being  a  lover  of  the  sport, 
I  found,  on  consulting  my  Avatch,  that  I 
had  nearly  an  hour  till  the  first  train.  Go- 
ing over  to  where  the  two  nines  were  play- 
ing, I  sat  down  on  a  convenient  knoll,  and 
was  soon  oblivious  to  all  but  the  game. 
The  catcher  was  the  weak  point  in  one 
club,  and  many  muffs  of  his  allowed  the 
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tally  of  the  other  side  to  run  up,  nothing 
but  a  back-stop  preventing  the  ball  from 
landing  in  a  pool  of  water. 

The  usefulness  of  the  back-stop,  which 
was  both  high  and  heavy,  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  looked  strangely  familiar, 
and  I  drew  closer  and  soon  recognized  it 
to  be  the  sideboards  of  a  gondola  nailed 
to  upright  posts. 

This  fact  interested  me  more,  and  go- 
ing around  to  the  rear,  my  astonished 
vision  was  greeted  with  the  sight  of  the 
letters  "  A.  G.  S.,"  in  white,  but  nearly 
effaced,  and  on  the  end  of  the  boards, 
"  13,781." 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  learned  that  the 
boards  had  been  purloined  by  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  baseball  from  an  old,  demolished 
car.  Getting  my  informant  to  accompany 
me,  I  went  to  the  spot,  and  found  that 
from  the  spur  track  another  spur  had  been 
built,  at  one  time,  to  a  coal-shaft,  now 
abandoned  and  full  of  water. 

By  questioning  the  track  foreman,  I 
found  that  the  old  shaft  had  caved  in  one 
night,  taking  Avith  it  several  rods  of  the 
switch.  The  hole  was  filled  with  water 
some  twenty  feet  deep,  and  was  perhaps  a 
hundred  feet  in  diameter. 

Close  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
track  had  iDeen  filled  with  cars,  though 
none  had  gone  down,  as  was  thought, 
when  the  end  sank  in  the  cave-in.  Think- 
ing differently,  I  secured  a  pump  from  a 
near-by  mill,  and,  connecting  it  with  their 
steam  plant,  started  the  work  of  empty- 
ing the  cave-in,  as  such  ponds  are  called. 

After  three  days  of  steady  pumping  the 
bottom  began  to  show,  and  soon  the  draw- 
bar and  timbers  of  a  gondola-car  were  vis- 
ible. When  the  water  had  been  sufficient- 
ly lowered,  it  was  quickly  recognized  as 
our  lost  car  13,781,  though  badly  broken 
up,  and  in  a  terrible  plight  from  lying  in 
the  mud  and  water  for  nearly  two  years. 

A  derrick  was  rigged  up,  the  wreck- 
ing-car of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illi- 
nois was  called  into  use,  and  the  remains 
of  the  gondola  were  brought  to  solid 
ground  again.  Temporary  rails  soon  got 
it  back  oij  the  track.  The  back-stop  was 
reinstalled  in  its  original  position,  the  car 
was  temporarily  repaired  and  sent  home 
for  overhauling,  the  mystery  was  solved, 
and  my  work  was  done. 

A  few  months  after  this  I  was  sent  to 
St.  Louis  to  locate  car  3,002,  A.  G.  S.     It 


was  a  box  car  that  had  left  Selma,  Ala- 
bama, for  San  Francisco,  loaded  with 
oakum  for  ship-calking.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  it  had  been  unloaded,  it  was 
sent  over  to  Oakland,  and  from  there  to 
Coronado  Beach,  California,  with  a  con- 
signment of  furniture. 

From  there,  after  unloading,  it  had 
gone,  empty,  to  Encinitos,  where  a  gigan- 
tic powder- works  is  located.  Here  it  was 
loaded  with  powder  and  billed  to  Litch- 
field, Illinois,  the  consigners  being  a  coal 
company. 

It  had  been  despatched  via  the  Santa 
Fe  route  in  connection  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific,  and  it  was 
traced  to  East  St.  Louis  with  but  little 
trouble.  Here  it  dropped  out  of  exist- 
ence while  it  was  being  made  up  in  the 
Big  Four  yards — at  least,  so  far  as  the 
official  record  of  it  was  concerned. 

Persistent  inquiry  failed  to  locate  it, 
and  I  went  to  Litchfield.  There  the  books 
of  the  agent  shoAved  that  the  powder  had 
been  received,  but  in  a  Canada  Southern 
car.  No.  300,  and  that  the  car  had  been 
emptied  and  despatched  to  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  as  standing  orders  were  to  re- 
turn to  that  point  all  empty  cars  of  that 
line. 

The  name  and  number  being  somewhat 
similar,  I  concluded  to  go  to  Port  Huron. 
Arriving  there,  I  found  the  car  had  been 
sent  to  Shingleton,  Michigan,  just  a  few 
days  before,  where  it  was  to  load  with 
shingles. 

Taking  the  first  train  there,  I  found  a 
sawmill  and  lumber-yard  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest.  I  hastened  to  the  single  side- 
track, and  I  inspected  the  cars,  half  a 
dozen  in  number,  half  loaded  with  shin- 
gles.    I  found  C.  S.  car  300,  as  expected. 

A  close  inspection,  however,  revealed 
that  on  the  trucks  and  other  iron-work 
underneath  was  our  company's  name,  as 
nearly  all  companies  do  mark  ,their  cars. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  sides  of  the  car 
had  been  newly  made  and  painted.  '  The 
ends,  however,  were  badly  scorched,  and 
the  original  boards  had  been  repainted. 
The  sills  of  the  car  were  badly  smoked. 
This  was  evidtotly  our  car. 

In  reply  to  a  telegram,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  at  the  time  of  the  great  oil 
refinery  fire  in  the  yards  in  East  St.  Louis, 
in  the  previous  fall,  a  number  of  cars  were 
burned,  some  being  totally  consumed,  and 
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others  damaged.  Our  car 
had  been  injured,  and  in 
the  process  of  repairing 
it  had  been  lettered  in- 
correctly. 

After  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  correspondence, 
the  car  was  turned  over 
to  us  by  the  Canada 
Southern  people,  along 
with  a  bill  for  thirty- 
six  dollars  and  eighty 
cents,  which  they  had 
paid  for  repairs ;  and 
the  mystery  of  3,002 
was  solved. 

Perhaps  none  of  the 
many  spectators  and 
railroad  men  knew  how 
near  they  had  been  to 
death  when  that  car, 
loaded  with  enough 
powder  to  wipe  out  the 
city,  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  them  with  the 
woodwork  on  fir-e. 

Another  interesting 
experience  in  tracing 
lost  cars  fell  to  me  in  1897.  While  in 
an  Eastern  city,  I  received  orders  to  go 
at  once  to  Gila  Bend,  Arizona,  and  see  if 
I  could  locate  box  car  2,172  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central,  a  leased  branch  line  of 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern.  This  car 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  before  it  had  even  been 
traced  so  far. 

It  had  been  in  Texas,  and  from  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  had  been 
traced  to  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  Railroad,  thence  to  St.  Louis 
again,  and  from  there  it  had  gone  west  to 
Nevada,  where  it  had  been  loaded  with 
silver  ore. 

Thence  it  had  been  back  to  Argentine, 
Kansas,  to  the  smelter,  where  it  had  re- 
mained a  month  before  being  unloaded ; 
and  then,  by  a  yardmaster's  error,  had 
been  billed  to  Yuma,  Arizona,  in  place  of 
Selma,  Alabama. 

It  had  broken  down  at  Gila  Bend,  Ari- 
zona, en  route,  and  had  been  set  off  on  an 
abandoned  spur-track  almost  overgrown 
with  cactus  and  sage-brush.  The  spur,  at 
one  time,  led  to  a  quarry  of  quartz  some 
three  miles  back,  but  had  been  aban- 
doned. 


STRUCK   OUT   TO   SEE   WHO   WOULD  BE   FOOL 
ENOUGH    TO    LOCATE    THERE, 


The  locality  was  as  desolate  as  a  her.-, 
mit  could  desire,  not  an  inhabitant  being 
within  miles,  and  a  name  was  given  to  it 
only  because,  occasionally,  a  stockman 
flagged  the  train.  South  of  the  bend  was 
a  sand  waste — an  arid  desert. 

•  Dropping  oiT  the  train  at  this  place,  I 
was  lonesome  in  a  minute ;  and  the  only 
consolation  I  could  get  out  of  the  situation 
was  that  the  west-bound  train  would  be 
along  in  three  hours,  and  I  could  get  back 
into  civilization  at  Mineral  Point,  a  vil- 
lage some  sixty  miles  away. 

Taking  the  track  or  spur  switch  which 
left  the  main  line  at  the  bend  of  the  road, 
I  walked  along  the  ties.  The  rails  had 
been  removed,  except  for  a  few  lengths 
near  the  track.  I  wandered  along  for  half 
a  mile  through  the  cactus,  watching  for 
Gila  monsters,  rattlesnakes,  and  other 
pleasant  sojourners  whom  I  might  intrude 
upon  to  my  sorrow;  I  at  last  came  upon 
what  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  the  grade. 

The  track  disappeared  at  the  edge  of  a 
high  sandhill,  evidently  a  formation  of 
some  wind-storm  for  which  the  desert  Is 
noted.  Why,  I  do  not  know ;  but  curios- 
ity prompted  me  to  climb  this  hill,  which 
was  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height. 
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and  covering  an  acre  or  more.  I  Avas  re- 
warded only  by  a  stretch  of  sand-plains 
covered  here  and  there  Avith  sage-brush. 

Seeing  nothing  of  interest,  and  anxious 
to  get  away  from  the  lonesome  spot,  I  was 
about  to  return,  when  from  behind  a  little 
sand-knoll  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  I  saw 
a  curl  of  smoke  arising.  Thoughtless  of 
possible  danger  in  this- haven  for  outlaws 
and  renegade  Indians,  I  struck  out  to  see 
who  would  be  fool  enough  to  locate  there. 

In  what  had  formerly  been  the  old 
quartz  quarry  stood  a  dilapidated  box  car, 
out  of  which  came  smoke ;  while  half  a 
dozen  Piute  children  and  an  assortment 
of  native  dogs  lolled  in  the  sun.  No  In- 
dians being  on  the  war-path,  I  made  bold 
to  venture  farther.  An  old  squaw  was 
tanning  some  kind  of  hide,  while  an  old 
buck  was  stretched  out  asleep  inside  a  rug 
of  wolf-hides. 

Unable  to  converse  in  their  language, 
I  confined  myself  to  a  survey  of  the  prem- 
ises ;  and,  while  the  trucks  and  running 
gear  of  the  car  were  buried  in  sand,  one 
side  showed  plainly  that  it  was  what  was 
left  of  Mississippi  Central  2,172.  The 
lettering  and  paint  had  completely  van-, 
ished  from  the  side  exposed  to  the  wind. 
An  explanation  from  the  Indians  being 
unobtainable,  I  left,  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  squaw  and  the  barking  dogs. 

Retracing  my  steps  as  well  as  I  could 


in  the  shifting  sand,  I  was  on  hand  at  the 
spot  where  the  train  stopped  when  flagged. 
At  Yuma,  I  wired  headquarters  full  par- 
ticulars about  finding  2,172,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  ever  getting  it  back. 

Orders  came  at  once  to  burn  it,  and,  if 
possible,  carry  away  the  trucks  and  iron. 
As  there  was  not  a  team  within  forty 
miles,  the  latter  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  I  wired  back  to  that  effect.  Nettled 
by  this  reply,  the  officials  sent  orders  to 
burn  it  anyhow.  This  I  did,  aided  by  six 
stalwart  section-men.  It  was  only  our 
show  of  superior  force,  and  our  help  in 
removing  the  effects  of  the  family,  that 
we  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  fight,  as  Scar- 
faced  John,  the  buck,  was  ready  to  defend 
his  home. 

,  Investigation  solved  the  problem  as  to 
how  the  car  got  there.  It  is  likely  that, 
after  the  car  was  side-tracked,  some  one 
released  the  brake'  and  it  ran  down  the 
grade,  which,  was  sufficiently  steep  to 
carry  it  near  to,  if  not  into,  the  quarry. 
Then  the  ever-shifting  sands  soon  cov- 
ered up  the  track,  the  quarry  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  spur  closed. 

The  country  was  abandoned  to  the 
roaming  Piutes,  sage-hens,  and  the  ever- 
dreaded  Gila  monsters.  It  became  a  part 
of  the  Forgotten  Country,  and  little  won- 
der that  even  a  freight-car  should  get  lost 
there. 


TRAIN    HELD    UP    BY    A    HAWK. 


LITTLE  did  the  passengers  of  the  train 
going  to  Kingville  realize  that  a  chick- 
en hawk  was  the  cause  of  their  train  being 
delayed  for  something  like  two  and  a  half 
hours,  says  the  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina, 
Herald.  Some  time  before  the  train  was  due 
at  Lesslie  Station,  a  citizen  discovered  that 
a  hawk  was  after  his  chickens. 

He  got  his  gun,  but  before  he  could  get  a 
chance  to  shoot,  it  had  escaped  with  one  of 
the  chickens.  He  followed  the  bird,  which 
was  floating  along  through  the  air  like  an 
aeroplane  until  it  discovered  one  of  the  big 
steel  towers  of  the  Southern  Power  Com- 
pany, near  the  railroad. 

The  hawk  had  its  prey  in  its  claws,  seeking 
some  spot  where  it  could  enjoy  its  breakfast. 
Without  hesitation,  it  flew  straight  to  the 
tower,  alighting  upon  one  of  the  wires,  which 
was  charged  with  a  voltage   of  22,000,   still 


clinging  to  the  chicken  and  with  the  owner 
close  behind. 

But  the  hawk  did  not  last  long,  for  no 
sooner  had  its  feet  touched  the  wire  when 
some  part  of  its  body  or  the  body^  of  the 
chicken  touched  the  steel  tower,  which 
caused  instant  death,  forming  a  short  cir- 
cuit which  caused  the  heavy  charged  wire 
to  burn  in  two. 

In  falling  it  landed  on  the  railroad  track 
at  the  crossing,  which  is  a  little  way  below 
Lesslie  Station.  When  the  train  reached 
Lesslie  Station,  Captain  McGuire,  who  was 
in  charge,  was  informed  of  the  danger  thai 
lay  ahead,  and  after  stopping  the  train  he 
secured  Preston  Lesslie's  auto  and  came  to 
Rock  Hill  and  phoned  to  the  power  plant  to 
cut  off  the  "  juice."  In  a  short  while  the 
train,  which  had  been  delayed  for  nearly 
three  hours,  went  speeding  6t\  its  way. 


WHY    BAYARD    STAYED 

BY     ROBERT     FULKERSON     HOFFMAN. 

An   Engineer   Declares    Against    High    Heroics 
Then  Calmly  Breaks  the  Wise  Rule  He  Makes. 


right!     Have  it  your  way.     I  down  upon  the  ballast  and  sunk  his  face 

wouldn't  make  bad  friends  in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

with  you  about  it."  "  What   are  you  young   coddymoddies 

Hutton,  the  front  brake-  squawking    about?"    demanded    Bayard, 

man,    spoke    in    tones    of  the  engineer,  in  good-natured  drawl,   as 

broad     compassion     for  he  sat  up,  with  slow  deliberation,  beside 

hopeless  ignorance.    His  was  the  voice  of  them  in  the  gloom.     "  Are  you  too  strong 

a  regret  that  yields  much  because  of  an  to    sleep    when    you    get    a    ten  -  minute 

encounter  with  an  adversary  that  is  so  very  chance  at  it?  " 

wrong.  "  Oh,  Hutton,  here,  thinks  he  is  edu- 

"  And   I'll   tell   you   why,"   he   added,  eating  me  some,"  replied  Acre, 

unexpectedly   losing  hold   of   his  pacific  "  Say,  Bayard,  if  you  were  to  be  in  a 


intentions,  in  a  sudden  revulsion  of  cer- 
tainty and  renewed  aggression. 

"  Neither  you  nor  any  other  man 
knows  what  he'd  do  in  that  kind  of  a 
squeeze  until  he's  square  up  against  it. 
And  a  lot  of  them  don't  know,  then,  till 
it's  all  over  and  the  pieces  have  quit  fall- 
ing." 

"Aw,  what  you  talking  about?"  de- 
manded Sunny  Acre,  the  fireman.  "  You 
talk  as  though  a  man  had  no  more  sense 
than  a  rabbit.  Nor  as  much,  for  a  rabbit 
knows  enough  to  hop  before  he's  grabbed 
both  back  and  front,  don't  he?  " 

"  Now,  that's  just  where  your  flag's 
faded,"  declared  Hutton.  '  "  He's  just  as 
likely  to  set  still  till  he's  grabbed,  as  he 
is  to  hop  off.  And  "if  you  was  a  little 
older  at  the  business,  you'd  know  it." 

"  What  business?  "  laughed  Acre  from 
under  the  vizor  of  his  close-drawn  cap. 
"  Rabbit-hunting?" 

"  I'm  wasting  sleep  on  you,"  replied 
Hutton  in  high  disdain. 

Without  further  contention,  he  lounged 


head-ender  right  now — to-night— where 
you  could-see  the  other  fellow  coming  at 
us  in  time,  what  would  you  dd  after  you 
had  shut  off  and  set  the  brakes?  Hop 
right  then,  or  stay  on  and  fiddle  with  the 
lever?  " 

Sunny's  eyes  were  very  bright,  his  face 
was  very  young  and  brave-looking,  his 
blouse  and  overalls  were  stiff  and  new — 
hardly  smudged,  in  fact — and  so,  while 
they  had  lain  waiting  in  the  silence  of 
the  mountain  -  top,  under  the  brilliant 
studding  of  the  stars  and  a  low  quar- 
ter-moon, he  had  fallen  into  Hutton's 
old,  pet  discussion. 

Meanwhile,  Bayard,  with  his  head 
upon  a  tie-end  and  his  weary  body 
stretched  upon  the  stone  ballast  of  the 
road-bed,  had  slept — briefly,  but  well — 
beside  them,  in  the  deep  shadow  of  his 
silent  engine. 

Bayard,  forty-eight  years  old  by  the 
calendar,  and  twenty  years  old  at  engine- 
running,  was  a  man  of  slow  speech  and 
reputed  wisdom.     For  all  of  the  twenty 
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years  he  had  deliberately  avoided  giving 
the  answer  to  that  question  of  staying  or 
jumping,  although  each  new  fireman — 
aiid  nearly  every  new  brakeman  —  had 
asked  it  in  turn. 

And  now,  he  did  not  answer  it  as  pro- 
pounded by  Sunny  Acre.  Instead,  he 
arose  leisurely  and,  after  a  wide-spread 
yawn,  with  his  face  to  the  sparkling  sky, 
shook  himself  fully  back  to  the  joy  of 
living. 

He  walked,  slipped,  and  stumbled 
agilely  down  the  slight  bank  of  loose 
sandstone  ballast,  then  climbed  a  pace  or 
two,  until  he  stood  before  the  clear  rill 
of  mountain  water  that  fell  in  cool  drip- 
pings from  the  near-by  rocks.  He  drank 
his  fill  from  the  half  shell  of  a  coconut, 
and  laid  it  carefully,  edge  downward,  in 
its  accustomed  niche  of  rock. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  pair  of  deeper 
shadows  that  marked  the  now  reclining 
and  silent  orators  in  the  shadow  of  the 
engine ;  listened  to  the  far,  faint  murmur 
of  the  first  section  of  opposing  freight 
•laboring  up  from  somewhere  down  in 
the  pass;  looked  up  again  at  the  wide, 
star-lit  expanse  of  summer  sky,  and  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  'answer  Sunny 
Acre's  question  squarely,  then,  and  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul. 

For  the  world  that  he  knew  best — that 
great,  silent,  starlit  world — Avas  good  to 
live  in,  and  he  would  answer  accord- 
ingly. 

"What  would  I  do?"  he  repeated  at 
length  in  deep  and  measured  tones  across 
the  short  intervening  space. 

The  shadowy  figures  of  Hutton  and 
Acre  at  once  sat  bolt  upright  by  the  en- 
gine. 

"  I've  side-stepped  that  question  long 
enough  to  give  every  man  on  this  divi- 
sion that  wants  it  a  chance  to  hold  up  the 
traditions  of  the  high  heroic.  And 
now  I'm  going  to  answer  it  for  my 
own  account,"  Bayard  continued  without 
prompting. 

"  If  I  was  to  be  in  a  head-ender  to- 
night, or  to-morrow,'  or  any  other  night 
or  day,  I'd  shut  off,  set  the  brakes,  re- 
verse on  general  principles— and  climb 
off. 

"I'd  jump  as  far  clear  of  the  engine 
as  I  could  and  keep  on  end,  run  as  fast 
as  I  could,  and  keep  on  running  until  I 
got  arrested  for  violating  the  speed  limit, 


got  knocked  down,  or  until  kindling  quit 
flying. 

"  And,"  he  added  Avith  much  delibera- 
tion, "  if  I  had  time,  I'd  surely  advise 
you  fellows  to  do  the  same.  But  I 
wouldn't  wait  a  second  longer  to  see 
whether  you  were  coming  with  me. 

"  Now,  if  you  will  write  that  on  the 
roundhouse  call  -  board,  first  time  she's 
clear,  I'll  sign  it.  Or  you  can  tell  Windy 
Lou,  the  wanderer,  and  that  will  have 
the  same  effect  of  publicity. 

"  But  don't  you  get  any  wrong  idea 
from  that.  Always  do  what  you  can  be- 
fore you  unload — but  unload  quick  when 
you  need  to." 

That  was  the  sum  total  of  Bayard's 
unexpected  declaration,  and,  resisting  all 
enticements  held  out  b'yTHe  promptly  re- 
newed wrangle  of  Hutton  and  Acre,  he 
bared  his  well-thatched  gray  head  to  the 
cool  of  the  night  and  withdrew  into  his 
habitual  silence  as  precipitately  as  he  had 
emerged  from  it. 

No  specious  plea  against  that  final 
precious  help  that  may  possibly  be  drawn 
from  careful  reversing  at  the  last,  even 
though  the  brakes  be  fully  set ;  no  clever 
application  of  the  theory  of  increased  co- 
efiicients  of  friction  at  slower  speeds,  as 
Acre  had  newly  coined  it ;  no  begging  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  run- 
ning of  the  first  twenty,  or  the  last 
twenty  feet,  after  brakes  are  set,  that 
causes  the  slaughter  in  collision,  served 
to  incite  Bayard  to  further  discussion. 

His  position  was  clear  and  final. 

Do  what  you  can  for  others,  for  your 
train,  and  for  yourself.  Shut  off,  warn, 
jump,  run,  and  keep  on  running! 

It  did  not  sound  at  all  heroic ;  barely 
civil,  in  fact.  But  Bayard,  quite  com- 
posed and  quietly  happy  in  his  work  and 
his  surroundings,  climbed  aboard  in  due 
time,  after  the  meeting  and  passing  of 
the  first  freight  section  was  accomplished, 
read  his  latest  order  onces  more,  for  cer- 
tainty's sake,  and  started  for  the  bottom 
of  the  pass,  with  a  clear  conscience  and  ' 
a  track  supposed  to  be  equally  clear. 

He  caught  the  top  buttons  of  his  cor- 
duroy coat  into  place  as  the  night  breeze 
grew  keener  with  moderately  increased 
motion  —  corduroy  was  the  one  visible 
foible  of  Bayard — and  he  lifted  his  stout 
corduroyed  leg  to  his  favorite  position, 
astride  the  nicely  balanced  reverse-lever, 
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and  settled  comfortably  to  the  business 
of  running  down  the  curving  grades. 

Hutton  and  Acre,  hunched  up  together 
on  Acre's  seat-box,  were  still  debating 
with  unflagging  zeal.  They  had  not  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  when  the  engine 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass  and 
struck  into  the  rather  sharp  left  curve, 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

On  Acre's  side  of  the  engine  the  verti- 
cal rock-wall  continued  close  to  the  cab- 
window.  On  Bayard's  side  the  first  fun- 
nel of  the  valley  lay  wide  and  smooth 
with  range-grass.  There  they  met  the 
second  section, of  freight,  without  note  or 
notice,  coming  to  them  at  a  spanking 
pace  on  the  single  track. 

It  is  of  no  present  consequence  how 
they  got  there,  perhaps,  except  that 
Bayard  was  running  correctly  on  his  or- 
der and  the  other  crew  had  misread  the 
meeting  -  point.  And  so  the  meeting- 
point  having  been  suddenly  transposed 
without  notice,  while  Hutton  and  Acre 
were  bus^  with  their  own  opinions  on 
the  obstructed  side  of  the  engine-view,  it 
was  Bayard  who  first  caught  the  rocking 
gleam  of  the  coming  headlight  and 
voiced  a  brief  warning. 

"  Jump  !  This  side  !  "  he  shouted,  and 
that  was  all,  except  one  short  bark  from 
the  whistle,  which  the  other  engine  in- 
stantly echoed,  in  kind. 

For  the  rest  of  it  he  thrust  the  throttle 
shut  upon  the  thread  of  steam  which  he 
had  been  using,  toward  the  level,  swept 
the  brake-valve  to  its  fullest  duty,  as  his 
hand  fell  from  the  throttle  and,  with 
his  feet  still  astride  of  the  quadrant,  and 
one  of  them  resting  upon  the  strong  steel 
footrest  which  projected  from  the  side  of 
the  quadrant,  he  pulled  the  lever  back 
sharply,  released  the  latch  and,  attempt- 
ing to  get  to  his  feet,  lunged  half  out  of 
the  window,  intending  to  swing  his  feet 
up  and  leap  clear. 

Instead  of  leaping,  however,  he  turned 
hastily  back,  after  one  longing,  straining 
glance  at  Hutton  and  Acre  fleeing  safely 
under  the  quarter  moon,  across  the  range 
grass,  and  then  he  attacked  the  reverse 
lever  fiercely,  in  the  effort  to  reset  it 
elsewhere  in  the  quadrant. 

That  was  the  last  fleeting  view  Hutton 
and  Acre  had  of  him,  struggling  in  wri- 
thing outline,  against  the  dim  cab-lights, 
until  after  all  was  over. 


They  stood  watching,  with  shortened 
breath,  as  the  great,  shadowy  hulks  of 
the  engines  bore  down  resistlessly  upon 
each  other,  while  little  jets  of  fire  spurt- 
ed from  the  grinding  brake-shoes  upon 
the  wheels  all  along  the  cars  crowding 
up  darkly  from  the  rear. 

Sunny  Acre's  arms  were  unconsciously 
stiffened  in  grotesque  arcs  like  those  of  a 
frog's  front  legs  in  poise  for  leaping,  and 
his  outspread  fingers  were  set  wide  and 
separately  as  extended  claws. 

Hutton,  close  beside  him,  ankle-deep 
in  the  brown  grass,  leaned  forward,  open- 
mouthed,  in  that  last  moment  when  the 
senses  of  the  onlooker  undergo  a  sort  of 
palsy,  and  colliding  engines  deceptively 
seem  to  halt  just  before  striking. 

Then,  with  a  brakeman's  last  resort 
when  all  else  had  failed,  he  let  go  a  pier- 
cing, quavering  yell  that  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  crash  of  the  impact,  leaped 
once,  straight  up  from  the  ground,  and 
started  racing  back  toward  the  grinding 
and  smoking  jumble  in  the  half  darkness 
on  the  tracks. 

All  of  it  was  very  briefly  done.  The 
opposing  pilots  thrust  their  steel-shod 
noses  together,  crunched  and  crumpled ; 
headlight  glasses  fell  shattered  and  clink- 
ing upon  the  crushed  forward  decks  ;  the 
muffled  roar  of  collapsed  front-ends  fol- 
lowed, and  the  front-ends  lifted  from 
the  trucks,  a  little  space,  like  belligerent 
goats  in  their  first  preliminary  of  battle, 
then  settled,  jerkily,  down. 

The  dull  rumble  of  the  suddenly 
stayed  trains  quickly  subsided  in  both 
directions,  and  these  things  were  about  all 
that  marked  the  occasion  in  the  usual 
way,  except  that  the  erring  freight-crew 
had  leaped  and  run,  and  had  joined  Hut- 
ton and  Acre,  at  a  safe  distance,  before 
the  broken  glass  had  ceased  falling. 

Bayard  was  the  one  unaccountable 
unit  of  the  whole  transaction.  When  the 
four  fugitives  had  come  hurrying  back 
and  climbed  upon  Bayard's  engine,  they 
found  him  standing  bolt  upright,  in  al- 
most'  military  severity,  except  that  his 
feet  were  astride  of  the  quadrant  and  his 
hand  was  upon  the  top  end  of  the  reverse 
lever.  He  was  chewing  a  stub  of  match 
stem  and  looking,  with  a  faded  sort  of 
smile,  out  into  the  dimly  lighted  valley, 

"  Matter,  Bayard?  Did  it  get  you?" 
asked   one   of   them,   in   kindly   concern, 
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while   yet    clambering   up    the    distorted 
engine-step. 

"  Nope,"  replied  Bayard  serenely. 

"  Then,  why  in  Cain  didn't  you  un- 
load?" demanded  the  same  voice. 

"  We're  in  bad  enough.  No  use 
scaring  the  souls  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
gang,  is  there?  " 

'  "  Say,"  exclaimed  Bayard,  with  sud- 
den testiness  of  speech,  "  I  wouldn't 
worry  any  about  that,  if  I  were  you. 
I'm  on  my  beat,  all  right,  ain't  I  ? 

"I  Avas  'staying  by  her,'  understand? 
'  Brave  engineer  stayed  at  his  post,'  eh? 

"  Now,  you  fellows  had  better  climb 
your  own  engine,  and  we'll  see  if  we  can 
back  'em  apart.  Then  you  can  begin  to 
figure  out  how  you  got  here  on  my  time." 

Through  it  all,  Bayard  stood  firmly 
erect.  He  maintained  his  clutch  upon 
the  reverse  lever  and  his  clinch  upon  the 
match  stem,  until  the  others  had  depart- 
ed, and  only  Sunny  Acre  was  left  in  the 
cab  with  him. 

Then  Bayard's  heroic  pose  underwent 
a  sudden  change.  It  gave  place  to  fever- 
ish activity. 

"  Sunny,"  he  commanded  in  quick,  in- 
sistent undertone,  "  grab  hold  of  this  re- 
verse lever,  and  help  me  throw  it  over 
forward ! 

"  The  left  leg  of  these  cursed  cordu- 
roys is  caught  and  jammed  between  the 
lever  and  the  quadrant,  and  I  could 
neither  tear  loose  nor  throw  her." 

A  lusty  pull  or  two  from  Sunny,  with 
his  back  to  the  boiler-head  and  his  foot 
upon  the  end  of  the  seat-box,  added  to 
Bayard's  earnest  but  cramped  eiforts,  did 
it,  and  Bayard  stood  free,  examining  his 
traitor  garment. 


"  That's  why  I  stayed.  Sunny.  And, 
if  you  ever  tell  it,  you're  no  friend  of 
mine. 

"  I  tried  hard  enough  to  get  away,  but 
this  stuff  I'm  wearing  is  too  good  for 
the  job." 

With  that.  Bayard  rolled  both  legs  of 
his  overalls  up  above  the  knees,  searched 
out  his  pocket-knife,  and  carefully  ampu- 
tated both  corduroy  trouser  -  legs,  jusJ^ 
below  the  knees.  He  was  anything  but 
a  heroic  figure  as  he  kicked  the  severed 
parts. free  of  his  feet,  and  rolled  his  over- 
alls down  to  place. 

Sunny,  thawed  out  of  his  fright,  apd 
Avell  into  the  reaction,  clung  weakly  to 
the  throttle  fulcrum  and  laughed  while 
he  wept. 

.  Before  Bayard  added  his  eiforts  to 
those  of  the  other  engine-crew  in  backing 
clear  of  the  tangle,  he  opened  the  fire- 
box door,  tossed  the  discarded  sections 
of  torn  corduroy  into  the  still  flourishing 
fire,  and  quickly  latched  the  door  upon 
them. 

This  is  the  how  and  the  why  of  Bay- 
ard's staying  at  his  post.  That  is  to  say, 
staying  longer  than  to  others  seemed 
necessary.  Yet,  Bayard  is  quite  as  good 
as  the  best  men  who  ever  ran  locomotives, 
and  he  never  shirked  a  duty  'because  of 
danger. 

\  It'  may  also  show  why,  when  he  made 
his  next  trip  out  on  the  road,  and  there- 
after. Bayard  wore  anything  that  suited 
his  fancy,  except  corduroy.  And,  if 
Sunny  Acre  had  not  shamelessly  broken 
the  embargo  of  secrecy,  which  Bayard 
placed  upon  him.  Bayard-^  real  reason 
for  staying  might  never  have  found  its 
way  here. 


Riding  the  Rail  from  Coast 

to  Coast. 


BY     GILSON    WILLETS, 
Special  Traveling  Correspondent  of  "The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine." 


ONE  of  the  many  readers  of  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine  recently 
wrote  to  us,  "  If  I  could  tell  stories  like  Gilson  Willets  I  would  die 
happy."  We  wish  that,  by  some  magical  power,  we  could  gratify 
our  correspondent's  desire,  so  far  as  the  first  part  is  concerned ;  but,  after  all, 
the  telling-  of  a  story — at  least,  such  stories  as  Mr.  Willets  writes — is  not  the 
It  is  hearing  them. 
We  dare  say  that  Mr.  Willets  heard  hundreds  of  stories  while  riding 
the  rail  which  were  only  good  enough  to  forget.  AVillets  knew  a  good  story 
when  he  heard  one.  Being  a  good  writer,  he  knew  how  to  repeat  it.  Our 
readers  2'et  the  benefit. 


whole  thing 


No.  12. —IN  THE  LAST   OF  THE  TERRITORIES. 


The  Rise  of  **  Vermont "  — Getting  the  Widow's  Third   Son  —  Making 

"  Ash  Fork  "  Buy — Tackling  a  Toro — A  Rattlesnake 

Alarm-Glock — Flooding  a  Jail — and  Others. 


OWN  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
in  1880,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific's representation  in 
trackage,  yardage,  and 
superstructures  was  not  so 


station,  some  shops,  an  engine-house,  and 
a  coal-bin,  the  number  of  railroaders  in 
tlie  place  was  some  considerable. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  late 
in  the  year  1880,  one  of  the  "  adjuncts," 


imposing  as  that  of  to-day     namely,  the  coal-bin,  bore  a  newly  posted 
-of  course  not.     Yet,  even  at  that  time,     sign,  reading : 


C.  P.  Huntington  had  planted  a  sufficient 
number  of  railroad  adjuncts  in  Tucson 
to  cause  the  town  to  be  regarded,  through- 
out southeastern  Arizona,  as  truly  metro- 
politan. 

It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  this 
Arizona  metropolis  should  be  the  first 
town  in  'the  Southwest  to  form  a  lodge 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men. 

After  Mr.  Huntington  gave  the  town 


A  meeting  of  the  locomotive  firemen 
of  this  division  will  take  place  in  this  hall 
this  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
a  new  member.  Firemen  who  believe  in 
sticking  together  will  please  note  that 
the   starting  time   is   seven   o'clock. 

Within  the  "  hall,"  amid  the  black  dia- 
monds and  the  dust  thereof,  about  a 
dozen  men  in  overalls  and  jumpers  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  appointed  hour. 

They  took  their  seats  on  cracker-boxes. 


the  railroad  adjuncts  aforementioned,   a     barrels,  and  whatever  else   came  handy, 
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and  then  with  great  solemnity  the  cere- 
monies opened  with  remarks  from  the 
master,  who  said : 

"  Gents,  the  thirteenth  member  of  this 
lodge  is  now  to  be  received  into  our  fold, 
and  pur  brand  put  onto  him.  The  ser- 
geant-at-arms  will  kindly  bring  in  Frank 
Sargent,  commonly  known  on  this  divi- 
sion as  '  Vermont.'  " 

And  that's  how,  where,  and  when 
Frank  Sargent  joined  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen.  You  all  know  the 
name,  because  Frank  Sargent,  within  five 
years  of  his  initiation  at  Tucson,  became 
grand  master  of  the  brotherhood,  and, 
later,  Comiiiissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion of  the  United  States,  holding  that 
post  when  he  died  in  September,  1908. 

"  Vermont  "  Gets  His  Start. 

About  six  months  previous  to  that  night 
when  the  brand  was  put  onto  Frank  Sar- 
gent in  the  coal-bin  at  Tucson,  a  man  of 
twenty-six  summers  walked  into  the  yard- 
master's  shanty  at  Tucson  and  asked 
Yardmaster  Mant  for  a  job. 

"  Well,  son,  what  do  you  know  about 
railroadin' ?  "  asked  Mant: 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir.  I've  just  spent 
five  years  tendin'  stock  and  shooting 
Apaches,  about  harf  and  harf,  sir." 

"  Harf  and  harf,  eh?  Not  half  and 
half.    You  from  'way  down  East?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — Vermont." 

"  Well,  Vermont,  wliat  as  have  you 
been  tendin'  stock  and  shootin'  'Paches? 
Cowpuncher?" 

"  No,  sir.  United  States  cavahnanan, 
at  thirteen  dollars  a  month." 

"  Well,  Vermont,  if  you  allow  you  can 
begin  at  the  bottom  here,  you  can  stam- 
pede yourself  over  to  our  engine-house 
and  wrestle  with  cotton-waste  in  the  way 
of  wipin'  engines,  at  forty  dollars  a 
month." 

And  that's  how,  when,  and  where 
Frank  Sargent  became  a  railroad  man, 
beginning  as  engine-wiper  at  Tucson.  He 
was  so  quick  in  learning  everything  about 
a  locomotive  that  in  six  months  he  became 
a  fireman  and  a  member  of  the  local  lodge 
of  the  brotherhood. 

And  Frank  Sargent  became  grand 
master  of  the  brotherhood  after  only  five 
years'  experience  as  a  railroad  man.  That 
is  easilv  understood,  however,  if  you  listen 


to  stories  they  tell  at  Tucson  of  how  Sar- 
gent, or  "  Vermont,"  as  he  was  known 
down  there,  acquired  the  popularity 
among  firemen  that  led  to  his  election, 
in  such  short  order,  to  the  highest  office 
Avithin  the  gift  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  Tucson  men  will  tell  you  that  very 
soon  after  Sargent  quit  wiping  to  fire  an 
engine,  a  man  named  Snelling  loomed  up 
in  Tucson,  riding  the  rods,  and  was  ac- 
costed by  "Vermont"  thus: 

"  What's  the  sense  of  being  an  outcast, 
Snelling,  a  fine  fellow  like  you,  when  you 
can  be  a  real  man  among  men?  The 
job  of  wiper  in  the  engine-house  is  vacant 
here  and  now,  and  if  you  say  the  word 
you  can  have  a  chance  to  make  a  man  of 
yourself." 

Snelling  took  the  job,  became  ultimate- 
ly a  fireman  —  and  throughout  his  life 
would  have  given  his  heart  for  young 
"  Vermont." 

Once  a  fireman  named  Garner  chucked 
up  his  job  and  mounted  a  horse  to  ride 
away  into  the  desert. 

"  I'm  tired  of  railroadin',"  Garner  said 
to  "  Vermont."  "  I'm  going  to  hit  the 
trail  for  Globe." 

"  Oh,  you'll  come  back,  all  right,"  said 
."  Vermont  "  with  conviction  in  his  voice. 
"  You'll  want  your  job  back,  same  as 
soldiers  always  went  to  reenlist.  I've 
heard  many  a  bunkie  say,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  enlistment,  that  he  would  not 
come  back.  But  they  always  came  back, 
all  the  same. 
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Back. 


"  Now,  I'm  going  to  arrange  with 
Yardmaster  Mant  for  you  to  come  back 
on  your  own  job  and  your  own  run,  any 
time  within  four  months.  I'll  tell  Mant 
you're  hitting  the  trail  as  a  sorter  vaca- 
tion— see?  I  reckon  two  months'  vaca- 
tion will  be  your  limit,  Garner. 

"  And  say,  I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me  up  at  Globe.  There's  a  widoAv 
up  there  named  Halpin.  She's  one  of  the 
bravest  women  in  Arizona.  She's  got 
three  sons,  and  all  three  of  'em,  together 
with  the  Avidow,  are* crack  shots. 

"  Many  a  time,  after  they  had  been 
besieged  by  Apaches  at  their  cabin  in 
Superstition  Mountain,  I've  ridden  up 
there  with  others  of  my  troop,  to  clean 
f)Ut  the  enemy,  only  to  find  that,  the  wid- 
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ow  and  her  sons  had  been  standing  off 
the  Apaches  for  days  and  made  the  In- 
juns think  that  about  two  dozen  sharp- 
shooters were  in  garrison  in  that  cabin. 

"  Well  now,  Garner,  two  of  those 
sons  have  married  and  settled  in  Globe, 
and  the  widow  is  Jiving  there,  too.  But 
the  third  son  is  still  scot-free  of  petti- 
coats. He  used  often  to  say  to  me  that 
he  wanted  to  hike  out  to  ■  Tucson  and 
get  a  job  on  the  railroad  just  as  soon 
as  his  shootin' -irons  were  no  longer  need- 
ed to  protect  his  mother. 

"  So  I  want  you  to  bring  that  third  son 
back  here  with  you,  and  I'll  get  Mant 
to  put  him  on  the  Espee  pay-roll.  It'll 
make  a  man  of  him  in  a  new  way.  And 
I'll  tell  Mant  'you're  off  on  recruiting 
service — for  we  need  men  here." 


Wheeler  presently  got  to  dabbling  in  cop- 
per-mines, leaving  Mrs.  Wheeler  in  town 
to  run  the  shop. 

The  bride  gamely  took  up  the  work, 
drummed  up  trade,  sold  trappings  to  the 
teamsters  who  hauled  ore-wagons  to  and 
from  the  mines,  and  even  invented  and 
patented   a  new  kind  of  hame  and   col- 


A  MAN  NAMED  SNELLING  LOOMED  UP  IN  TUCSON. 


Two  months  later,  just  the  time  named 
in  "  Vermont's  "  prediction.  Garner  rode 
back  into  Tuscon,  and  with  him  came 
the  third  son  of  the  Widow  Halpin.  Gar- 
ner got  his  own  job  and  his  own  run 
back,  just  as  "  Vermont  "  had  promised, 
and  young  Halpin  was  put  to  wiping  in 
the  engine-house  at  forty  a  month.  ■ 

This  made  two  more  friends  for  "  Ver- 
mont." And  it  is  with  no  end  of  stories 
of  this  kind  that  the  men  of  Tucson 
illustrate  for  you  how  "  Vermont  "  Sar- 
gent gained  the  popularity  that  put  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  after  he  had  been  rail- 
roading  only   five    years. 

Mrs.    Wheeler's  Store. 

Thirteen  years  ago  a  man  from  Roch- 
ester, New  York,  and  his  young  bride 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Wheeler — came 
to    Tucson    and    opened    a   harness-shop. 


lar  for  teams  of  six  horses  or  more  haul- 
ing ore. 

"  That  there  is  a  plucky  little  woman," 
said-  Foreman  Joe  Harrington,  formerly 
of  the  engine-house,  but  now  of  the  shops. 

"  She  deserves  to  succeed,  and  what  I 
allow  is  that  it  is  sad  and  sorrowful 
that  us  railroaders  don't  need  harness 
and  so  make  business  for  the  little 
woman." 

Soon  after  that  a  boss  teamster  from 
the  mines  drove  into  Tucson  with  an 
eight-horse  team  hitched  to  an  ore-wag- 
on, the  harness  on  the  outfit  being  in 
shreds  and  tied  together  with  ropes  in 
a  makeshift  fashion. 

"  Had  a  accident  with  these  pestif- 
erous horses,"  announced  the  boss  team- 
ster. Ash  Fork  Pete.  "  And  now  I'm 
goin'  to  telegraph  to  El  Paso  for  new 
harness,  waitin'  here  till  the  same  comes 
up  on  the  train." 

Harrington    and    the   boys    who    heard 
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this  looked  at  one  another  significantly— 
and  forthwith  went  into  executive  ses- 
sion with  the  folloAving  result: 

When  Ash  Fork  Pete  stepped  into  the 
telegraph  office  at  the  station  to  send 
his  wire  to  El  Paso,  some  twenty  of  the 
Tucson  railroad  men.  headed  by  Har- 
rington, advanced  upon  the  telegraph' 
office  in  a  body,  and  their  leader  stepped 
up  to  the  teamster  and  said : 

And  "  Ash  Fork  "  Bought. 

'•  Ash  Fork,  we  have  decided  that 
home  industry  is  Avorthy  of  the  patronage 
of  all  outfits  headquartering  along  this 
railroad.  For  those  who  gallivant  round 
this  metropolis  of  Tucson  in  particular. 
Ave  recommend  a  certain  harness  -  shop 
as  is  attended  to  capable  by  Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

"  And  Avhat  Ave  have  'Corne  to  con- 
cerning this  matter  is,  that  folks  that 
send  needless  to  El  Paso  for  harness 
trappings  is  like  to  find  this  metropolis 
some  malarious  hereinafter. 

"  You  sees,  Ave  don't  have  no  call  for 
sich  harness,  Ave  being  railroad  men.  But 
Avhen  Ave  finds  others  as  do  need  it,  Ave 
proposes  to  steer  'em  on  the  trail  of  Mrs. 
AVheeler  ;  she  has  hames  and  collars  good 
as  any  from  El  Paso,  and  they  can  be 
had   Avithout    sending  her  no   telegram." 

"  But  I  don't  Avant  no  home-made 
hames  and  collars,  gents,"  speaks  up 
Ash  Fork  Pete. 

"  Yes,  you  do.  Ash  Fork  1  "  TAventy 
guns  were  flashed  into  sight.  Surrounded 
by  those  tAventy  guns.  Ash  Fork  Avas 
marched  to  the  harness  -  shop  of  Mrs. 
AVheeler,  and  not  permitted  to  issue  forth 
until  he  had  purchased  Avhat  lie  needed. 

In  the  Greasewood. 

In  its  flight  across  Arizona,  my  train 
Avas  held  up  tAvice.  The  first  Avas  at  a 
tank  station  in  the  desert,  and  there  Ave 
stood  for  three  hours,'  all  because  of  some- 
thing unheard  of  in  the  East,  but  com- 
mon in  the  SouthAvest. 

There  was  not  a  drop  of  Avater  in  the 
tank.  That  would  have  been  nothing 
serious,  had  there  been  any  gasoline  Avith 
which  to  pump  Avater.  For  the  lack  of 
a  spoonful  of  oil  Ave  could  not  budge. 

The  second  involuntary  pause   Avas  in 


the  greasewood,  miles  from  noAvhere,  be- 
tAveen  Mescal  and  Benson,  and  a  Avreck 
ahead  Avas  the  cause.  Here  Ave  stood  for 
seven  hours. 

I  Avas  glad  of  both  these  delays  and 
the  chance  to  roam  around  in  the  grease- 
Avood,  because  in  these  periods  of  train 
idleness  I  had  long  talks  Avith  Old  Man 
Streamer,  old-time  coAA^boy  and  railroad- 
er. He  Avas  one  of  the  excursionists  in 
the  special  train  behind  us,  Avhich,  AA-hen 
Ave  stopped,  poked  her  nose  right  into 
the  platform  of  our  obserA'ation-car. 

The  .special  Avas  carrying  a  large  num- 
ber of  SouthAvesterners  to  Mexico  City, 
a  one-Avay  fare  for  the  round  trip.  With 
the  stopping  of  the  trains,  the  passen- 
gers from  the  tAvo  trains  commingled,  to 
pass  the  time  away  Avith  rambles  on  the 
desert. 

"  I  shore  am  enjoj'ing  the  big  delight 
at  meeting  you,"  said  Old  Man  Streamer, 
in  greeting.  "  I'm  traveling  this  aAvay 
noAv  as  a  tOAverist,  I  being  out  for  a  holi- 
day on  that  tOAverists'  train  yonder,  bound 
for  Mexico  City.  But  days  I've  traveled 
that  aAvay,  though,"  and  he  indicated  the.' 
men  in  the  caboose  of  a  freight  that  Avas' 
stalled  near  our  oAvn  trains. 

Old  Streamer  Chews  the  Fat. 

"  Yes,  son,  after  I  quit  coAv-punchin'  I 
Avent  to  railroadin',  and  stayed  at  it  till 
I  got  some  sixty-three  Avrinkles  on  my 
horns.  I  .saved  the  money  instead  oT 
straddling  it  over  the  Territories  like 
these  yere  so f thorns  'you  see  around  on 
railroads,  and  by  savin'  that  aAvay  I'm 
able  noAv  to  travel  as  a  toAverist  and  see 
things  leisure-like  before  I  close  my  lids 
for  the  life  everlastin'." 

During  that  stop  in  the  greaseAvood  I 
strolled  around  Avith  Old  Man  Streamer, 
listening  to  his  endless  chain  of  tales, 
until  he  finally  said : 

"  Let's  camp  right  yere,  son,"  seating 
himself  on  the  'dobe  and  lighting  his  cob 
pipe.  "  And  I'll  tell  3'ou,  before  I  forgit 
it,  about  my  friend  Frank  Baker  and 
hoAv  he  come  to  be  a  bull-fighter. 

"  Frank's  a  engineer  on  the  Colorado 
Midland.  I  Avas  traveling  on  his  train 
only  a  fcAv  days  ago — out  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  going  up  Buena  Vista  AA^ay — 
when  Frank  alloAved  the  time  had  come 
A\hen   lie   ouglit  to  turn  toreador. 
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"  It  was  this  a  way.  All  of  a  sudden 
■  the  train  stopped,  and  we-all  got  out  to 
see  what's'  ailin'  Frank.  Whatever  do 
you  think  was  ailin'  of  him?  Why, 
nothin'  less  than  a  mad  bull  which  was 
facin'  the  pilot  with  planted  horns  and 
holdin'  us  up  for  fair,  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  rails. 

"  '  That  son  of  a  sea-cook  gored  a 
track-walker  down  a  piece,'  says  Frank. 
'  I  saw  the  gorin',  I  did,  and  now  here 
he  is  standin'  us  off.'  With  that  Frank 
ups  and  heaves  some  coal  at  the  toro,  but 
the  toro  acts  like  he  enjoys  the  festivities, 
and  swishes  his  tail  and  snorts  like  he's 
saying  as  how  he'd  like  to  chew  some- 
body's mane. 

In  the  Matador  Business. 

"  '  I'll  fix  that  cow,'  swears  Frank, 
jumping  off  his  cab  and  advancing  on 
the  mad  bovine  with  his  fireman's  shovel 
in  his  hand. 

"  '  That  ain't  no  cow,'  sa3^s  Alf  Hogan, 
the  fireman.  '  That's  an  infuriated  male 
head  of  cattle.' 

"  '  I  know  it,'  says  Frank  ;  'an  I  in- 
tend to  turn  this  yere  desert  into  a  bull- 
ring.' 

"  Frank  charges  the  bull  just  like  the 
matador  in  the  ring,  using  the  shovel  for 
a  sword.  Also  the  bull  charges  Frank 
— with  results  and  consequences  mighty 
painful  to  Frank.  That  bull  pushes  his 
horns  into  Frank  enthusiastic,  as  if  he 
meant  to  feed  and  bed  down  on  engi- 
neers the  rest  of  his  life.  But  that  hope 
was  cut  short  by  a  shot  from  a  gun  in 
the  hands  of  Hogan,  the  fireman. 

"  We  picked  Frank  up,  decernin'  that 
he  was  -some  unnatural  from  the  gorin' 
he'd    had.      But    I'm    a    Mex    if    Frank 


SURROUNDED    BY    TWENTY    GUNS,    ASH    FORK 
WAS    MARCHED    TO    THE    HARNESS-SHOP." 

weren't  game,  all  the  same.  '  Lift  me 
onto  my  cab,'  says  he  instanter,  minute 
he  come  to. 

"  Afid  hanged  if  he  didn't  seize  hold 
of  the  throttle  and  set  out  to  run  that 
train  to  Buena  Vista !  But  soon  he  falls 
oft"  his  box  in  a  dead  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  fireman  has  to  take  the 
train  in. 

"  We  carried  Frank  to  his  teepee  on  a 
nice  little  reservation  that  he  had  staked 
out  for  to  live  on,  and  we  thought  he 
was  sure  to  come  abreast  of  the  bright 
and  shinin'  gates  before  night. 

."  All  the  same,  he  did  have  a  hard 
pull  for  life.  And  I  allow  that  the  next 
time  his  train  is  stood  up  by  a  mad  bull, 
with  the  blood  hunger,  Frank  Baker  will 
remain  in  his  cab,  instead  of  goin'  forth 
to  play  matador." 

"  Highpocket's  "  Rattler. 

"  'Nother  friend  of  mine,"  continued 
Old  Man  Streamer,  while  still  "  camped  " 
on  the  'dobe,  "  is  a  Santa  Fe  engineer  out 
of  Lamy,  New  Mexico.  He's  a  rattle- 
snake fancier,  he  is.  His  name  is  High- 
pocket  Smith. 

"  One  day,  while  lolling  on  a  lonely 
sidin',  Highpocket  sees  a  wounded  rat- 
tier,  and   out   of  sheer   good  nacher   to- 
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ward  wild  animals,  Highpocket  picks  up 
the  rattler  and  carries  him  home  and 
nurses  him  back  to  health  and  long  life. 

"  And  it's  Gospel  I'm  tellin'  you,  son, 
as  any  railroader  in  New  Mexico  will 
tell  you.  that  Highpocket  never  had  to 
say.  '  How  sharper  than  an  infant's 
tooth  it  is  to  have  an  ungrateful  serpent.' 
That  rattler  shoAved  his  gratitude — he 
did. 

"  One  night  Highpocket  awoke  out  of 


"  The  jjlan  was  this :  Looping  him- 
self around  Jerry's  bedj^ost,  the  rattler 
put  his  head  in  the  -^vatch-pocket  of 
Jerry's  vest,  and  the  minute  six  o'clock 
ticked  the  rattler  rattled  his  rattles  till 
Jerry  woke.  Yies,  son,  you  just  ar.sk 
Jerry.  He'll  tell  you- he^s  got  the  cheap- 
est and  best  alarm-clock  on  the  whole 
Santa  Fe  system." 

The  Old  Man  remained  silent  awhile, 
during  which  time   I   neither  spoke  nor 


'frank  charges  the  bull,   using  the  shovel  for  a  sword." 


a  sound  sleep  to  hear  rattlers  rattling 
right  beside  his  bedside.  He  jumps  up, 
folloAvs  the  windings  and  twistings  of 
the  rattler's  body  through  the  house  till 
he  comes  down  to  the  dining-room,  where 
he  sees  the  snake's  body  coiled  round  the 
body  of  a  burglar,  holdin'  th'  burglar 
hard  and  fast  so's  Highpocket  could  nal) 
him. 

And  Jerry  Woke  Up! 

"  And  then  there  was  Jerry  Muskovitz, 
rodman  on  the  Santa  Fe,  working  at 
Belen,  New  Mexico.  Jerry  was  a  snake 
lover  too,  just  like  Highpocket,  and  he, 
too,  rescued  a  rattler  in  distress.  The 
snake  followed  Jerry  home,  and  lived 
with  him  a  whole  lot.  And  that  time 
when  Jerry  got  jacked  up  for  not  showin' 
up  for  work  early  enough  of  mornin's, 
the  rattler  got  to  thinkin'  how  he  could 
help  his  benefactor,  and  at  last  hit  onto 
a   plan. 


barely  breathed,  for  my  experience  has 
taught  me  never  to  ask  an  oldster  a 
single  question.  After  a  while,  as  I  had 
banked  he  would  do,  the  Old  Man  cleared 
his  speaking-valves  and  opened  up  again : 

"  But,  serious,  son,  have  you  ever 
heard  of  Black  Jake,  the  train-robber? 
Sure  you  have.  I  knowed  it.  AVell, 
Black  Jake  was  the  only  man  in  the 
Southwest  that  ever  induced  me  to  quit 
my  job  voluntarily  and  take  a  vacation. 

"  He  made  me  lose  a  lot  of  pay,  Black 
Jake  did;  and  when  I  think  of  the 
money  I  might  have  saved  Avhile  taking 
that  vacation  in  his  behalf,  it  makes  me 
nauseated. 

At  Third-Drink  Time. 

"  Black  Jake  was  for  awhile  the  terror 
of  all  trainmen  in  these  Territories.  He 
robbed  trains  right  and  I'eft,  first  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  then  on  the  Espee,  and  we 
never  knowed  where  he'd  show  up  next. 
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jne'd  ride  into  a  cow  town  at  first-drink 
time  in  the  evenin',  take  a  swig  of  nose- 
paint,  then  go  out  and  stand  up  a  train 
and  return  to  the  joint  in  time  for  a  bit 
of  nose-paint  at  tliird-drink  time. 

"  He  was  absolute  fearless,  Black 
Jake  was,  and  he  swore  he'd  never  be 
taken  alive,  him  bein'  one  of  those  gun- 
men that  could  shoot  off  the  hip. 

"Well,  I  had  a  friend,  a  pardner  he 
sure  was  to  me,  vfho  was  express  mes- 
senger on  the  Santa  Fe.  His  name  were 
Willyum  Klaber,  and  he  was  as  absolute 
fearless  as  Black  Jake  or  any  other  ban- 
dit known  to  us  boys. 

"  So  when,  one  night  in  June,  some 
eleven  or  twelve  years  gone  now,  when 
Black  Jake  and  his  gang  held  up  the 
Santa  Fe  Overland  train  vv^est  of  Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  and  ordered  Willyum  Kla- 
ber to  fork  over  the  sack  of  gold  and 
currency  that  was  there  present,  Will- 
yum Klaber  whips  out  his  gun  and  be- 
gins lettin'  fly  permisc'us. 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  Willyum  he 
was  dead,  of  course.  For  Black  Jake 
attended  to  him  instanter  on  the  occasion 
when  Willyum  refused  to  obey  the  ban- 
dit's-orders.  Black  Jake  on  that  occa- 
sion also  dynamited  the  express-car  and 
got  the  sack  of  gold  and  currency. 

Lure  for  Bandit-Trailers. 

"  Immediate,  the  Santa  Fe  posted  five 
thousand  dollars  reward  for  Black  Jake, 
dead  or  alive.  Well,  son,  that  reward 
brought  more  bandit-trailers  and  profes- 
sional takers  of  train-robbers  to  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  than  we  ever  sees  in 
these  Territories  before  or  since.  I  reckon 
there  was  fully  a  hundred  men,  working 
independent  and  in  posses,  tryin'  to  run 
down  Blackjake,  dead  or  alive. 

"  It  was  then  that  I  myself  knocked 
off  work  on  the  line,  and  allowed  I'd  de- 
vote a  vacation  to  takin'  Black  Jake  and 
earnin*  that  five  thousand.  Black  Jake 
had  killed  my  bosom  partner,  Willyum 
Klaber.  I  M'ould  avenge  Willyum,  and 
scoop  in  the  reward  shore,  too. 

"  So  I  outfits  and  sets  off  on  a  mus- 
tang, gallivantin'  round  the  uninhabited 
regions  of  Arizona  along  the  line  of  the 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Rail  Way  that 
runs  up  to  Clifton,  Arizona,  where  it  was 
said    Black    Jake    and    his    gang    retired 


after  standin'  up  the  Overland  that  time 
at  Gallup. 

"  I  cavorts  around,  bushwackin'  in  and 
out  of  cow  towns  at  first,  second,  and 
third  drink  times,  but  never  a  smell  of 
Black  Jake  do  I  get.  Finally  I  hears  that 
he  has  been  trailed  to  some  place  mighty 
near  to  Clifton.  I  had  been  on  the  trail 
and  off  it  for  some  six  weeks  then,  and 
I  was  dead  sick  of  the  job  of  avengin' 
Willyum  and  tryin'  to  earn  that  reward. 
But  I  decided  that  I'd  make  one  more 
try  up  Clifton  way  to  get  Black  Jake. 

Cornered  at  Last ! 

"  After  three  days  Ih  the  saddle,  I  rides 
into  Clifton,  red-hot  on  the  very  heels  of 
Black  Jake — only  to  hear  one  of  the  hun- 
dred professional  bandit-takers  employed 
by  the  Santa  Fe  say : 

"  '  Good  news,  Mr.  Streamer.  Black 
Jake  is  in  that  prison  at  Clifton  that's 
hewed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  unique  prisons  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  I  presume,  Mr.  Streamer, 
that  congratulations  are  in  order  from 
jou,  you  bein'  particular  friend  to  Will- 
yum Klaber,  the  same  havin'  been  slaugh- 
tered by  Black  Jake — since  I  am  the  one 
who    landed    Jake   prompt   in    the    stone 

•  wickiup.' 

"  Oh,  yes,  son ;  I  congratulated  that 
feller,  you  believe.  The  hour  bein'  sec- 
ond-drink time,  I  allowed  it  was  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  joint  in  the  Red  Light 
and  there  clink  the  crystal  in  token  of 
his  glad  news..  We  clinked,  and  then  I 
hiked  back  to  the  rails,  resolved  never 
again  to  quit  wages  to  avenge  some 
friend,  not  even  if  I  found  another  Will- 
yum Klaber. 

"  ConcerniiV  of  that  same  prison  that's 

'  hewn  in  the  solid  rocks  at  Clifton,  I'll 
come  again,  and  then  I  guess  I'll  get 
back  to  my  fellow  towerists,  which  has 
arsked  me  to  set  in  a  game  of  poker. 

The  Chfton  Bastile. 

"  Before  proceedin'  with  what  I'm  now 
opening  up  on,  I  must  paint  you  a  pic- 
ture of  that  prison.  It  is  composed  of 
three  big  cells  forming  the  letter  '  T,'  the 
same  having  been  blasted  out  original  by 
a  mining  company  for  the  incarceratin' 
of  miners  that  were  needin'  punishment. 
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"  The  prison  has  for  entrance  a  'dobe 
hut  that  stands  not  ten  feet  from  the 
tracks  of  the  Arizona  and  NeAv  r^Iexico 
Railway.  The  tracks  of  the  railway  run 
along  there  between  the  entrance  to  the 
prison  on  one  side  and  the  San  Francisco 
River  on  the  other. 

"  Close  to  the  'dobe  hut  that  forms  the 
entry  to  the  prison  there  is  a  switchman's 
hut,   and   another   hut   where   the  prison 


IT  CARRIED  OFF  THE  GUARD  AND  ALL  BUT 
THE  SWITCHMAN." 

guard  lives — that  guard's  principal  work 
bein'  to  pass  food  through  the  bars  of  the 
prison  window  —  bars  fastened  in  the 
rock  on  the  face  of  the  cliff — to  the  pris- 
oners. 

"  On  the  prison  side  of  the  river  is 
mostly  the  prison  and  the  mines.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  town 
of  Clifton.  Now,  have  you  got  all  that 
fixed  in  your  mind? 

"If  so,  I  may  proceed  to  state  that  in 


the  spring  of  1891  the  San  Francisco 
River  cut  loose  and  flooded  things  per- 
misc'us.  It  riz  and  it  riz,  till  it  reached 
the  'dobe  huts  at  the  entrance  to  the 
prison.  It  riz — that  is,  so  quick-like — 
that  it  carried  off  the  guard  and  all  but 
drowned  the  switchman. 

"  I  think  it  pretty  safe  to  say  that  in  all 
my  born  days  I  never  see  a  river  that  riz 
as  high  as  that  one. 

"  In  the  mornin',  while 
the  flood  was  still  ragin', 
the  switchman,  he  bein' 
perched  on  top  of  the  'dobe 
hut  at  the  entrance  to  the 
prison,  became  aware  that 
some  men  of  the  town  of 
Clifton,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  was  try- 
in'  to  attract  his  attention. 
"The  switchman  watch- 
ed, and  presently  he  sees  a 
big  sign — a  board — raised 
■-on  high,  bearing  these 
words  writ  with  charcoal 
by  the  Sheriff  of  Clinton: 
"  '  Get  Friday  out  of  the 
Balliwax.'* 

"  Friday,  son,  was  the 
lone  and  only  prisoner 
then  in  the  jail,  he  bein' 
in  durance  vile  for  seek- 
in'  to  make  his  fortune  by 
standin'  up  a  train  of  the 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Railroad. 

"  The     switchman,     ac- 

cordin',  now  swims  down 

track  to  dry  land,  and  tells 

the  miners  there  what  the 

sign  across  the  river  says. 

The   miners    then   takes 

dynamite  and  jumps  up  to 

DROWNED  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  prison  and  sets  to 

work  to  blast  out  the  pris- 

,  oner,  Friday. 

"  They  puts  a  charge  into  that  cooler 

that  Avould  have  blown  up  a  town,  making 

a  hole  big  enough  to  crawl  through. 

But  Friday  Came  Not. 

"  '  Come  out  of  the  Balliwax,  Friday,' 
the  miners  and  the  switchman  cry  in 
chorus.  But  Friday  came  not,  neither 
did  he  show  up  to  take  advantage  of  his 
blessed  liberty. 
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"  So  inwards  step  the  miners  and  the 
switchman,  to  find  Friday,  wounded  and 
unable  to  move,  all  on  account  of  the 
flying-stone  effect  resultin'  from  the  blast. 

"  '  Look  here,  you-all,'  moans  Friday, 
'  what  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  kill  a 
man  in  order  to  save  his  life?  ' 

"  And  now,  son,  did  I  say  that  would 
be  about  all?  Well,  this  here  poker- 
game  I'm  scheduled  to  set  into  has  re-, 
minded  me  of  just  one  more.  And  as 
the  trains  give  no  sign  nor  signal  smoke 
of  breaking  camp,  I  allow  there's  time 
for  me  to  frame  up  this  supplement. 

"  The  poker-game  reminds  me  of  the 
hand  Marshal  Moore  drew  up  at  Phoenix, 
recent.  One  of  the  railroad  boys  up  there 
phoned  Moore  to  come  to  the  station  on 
a  run,  and  capture  a  lunatic  that  was 
bucking  and  prancing  around  loose,  and 
was  frightening  away  possible  patrons  of 
the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  Railway. 

"  Moore  hikes  down  to  the  depot,  and 
the  boys  there  put  him  next  to  a  Mexican 
known  in  the  town  as  Miguel  Ceres. 
Miguel  now  looked  tame  enough  to  eat 
out  of  the  hand  of  almost  anybody,  and, 
in  reply  to  all  Moore's  questions,  he  an- 
swered rational-like  and  sane. 

Dotty  Dialogues. 

"'This  yere  ain't  no  lunatic,'  says 
Moore  contemptuous,  addressing  the  boys. 

"  And  Moore  turns  to  go.  Just  then 
up  springs  Miguel  and  tags  after  Moore, 
shouting:  'What  did  you  do  ^  with  all 
those  women?-' 

"  '  What  women?  '  arsks  Moore. 

"  '  Why,  all  those  ladies  you  sent  up 
in  a  balloon  from  this  depot  larst  night  ?  ' 

"  Well,  son,  Moore  annexed  that  Mexi- 
can prompt.  But  before  he  could  get 
away  from  the  depot,  one  of  the  boys  out 
of  the  ticket-office  came  runnin'  up  to 
him,  sayin' : 

"  '  Marshal,  some  one  wants  you  on  the 
telephone.' 

"  Moore  goes  to  the  wire  and  hears 
some  one  arsk  him  to  come  at  once  to  a 
certain  teepee  in  Phoenix  and  take  posses- 
sion by  right  of  eminent  domain  of  a 
crazy  man.  The  marshal  thereby  pinches 
himself  to  make  sure  he's  not  in  a  dream 
or  sufferin'  from  the  treemers. 

"  Decidin'  that  all's  well  with  him  to 
date,- lie  takes  the  lunatic  Miguel  in  tow 


and  perambulates  the  nearest  route  to  the 
teepee  at  the  street  number  mentioned  on 
the  wire.  He  enters  the  teepee  and  finds 
a  Mexican  lying  on  a  cot  and  other  Mex- 
icans standin'  round,  cryin' : 

"  '  Take  him  prisoner,  marshal.  This 
is  Antonio  Flores,  and  he's  got  a  fire  in 
his  stomach.' 

Accordin'   to  Hoyle. 

"  Moore  questioned  Antonio,  and  An- 
tonio answered  accordin'  to  Hoyle. 

"  '  This  ain't  no  crazy  man,'  announced 
Moore  resultin'ly,  turnin'  to  depart. 

"  But  just  then  the  Mexican  on  the 
cot  cried  out : 

"  '  Oh,  this  fire  in  my  stomach.  I  am 
only  a  stove  and  some  one  has  lighted  a 
fire   inside   of   me.' 

"  '  Are  you  a  fire-eater?  '  arsked  Moore. 

"  '  No,  sefwr,  but  I'm  the  fire-box  of 
a  locomotive  and  soft  coal  is  making  a 
blaze  inside  of  me.' 

"  Hearing  the  which,  Marshal  Moore 
heaves  a  sigh,  despondent,  and  gathers 
in  Antonio  Flores  alongside  of  Miguel 
Ceres.  On  the  way  up  the  street,  he 
entrusts  his  two  charges  to  the  care  of 
the  man  at  the  cigar-stand  while  he  calls 
up   the  sheriff's  office  an'   says : 

"  '  I'm  sitting  in  the  luny  game  lively 
this  morning.  I  open  the  pot.  I've 
drawn  a  pair/  " 

After  the  seven  -  hour  wait  in  the 
greasewood,  we  pulled  on  eastward 
through  Benson,  Cochise  and  Bowie  in 
Arizona,  then  to  Lordsburg,  New  Mex- 
ico, where  passengers  connected  with  the 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Railroad  men- 
tioned by  Old  Man  Streamer — that  road 
running  up   to   Clinton,   Arizona. 

A  Dead  Sheep. 

By  the  time  I  had  passed  through 
t'ne  New  Mexico  town  of  Deming  and 
began  running  over  the  tail-end  of  the 
di^•ision  into  El  Paso,  I  was  in  posses- 
sion of  many  stories  of  railroad  life  in 
the  last  of  the  Territories — of  which  the 
following  are  given  here  as  the  most  in- 
teresting : 

On  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  south  of 
Santa  Fe,  a  train  having  Engineer 
Reardon  at  the  throttle  was  nearing  the 
Arrovo   Chamcz.     It   was  late  in  tlie  af- 
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ternoon  of  July  15,  1908.  As  he  rushed 
northward  toward  the  arroyo,  Reardon 
saw  a  dead  sheep  lymg  on  the  right  of 
way. 

'■  Looks  like  he'd  been  drowned," 
Reardon  shouted  to  his  fireman. 

"  Yes !  Think  the  arroyo  is  spilling 
over,"  replied  the  fireman. 

Pretty  soon  they  passed  another  dead 
sheep,  and  then  a  third. 

"  There  was  more  than  one  animal  in 
that  arroyo  when  the  spill  came,"  said 
Reardon,  sloAving  down.  They  passed 
two  more  dead  sheep,  and  then  Reardon 
stopped  dead,  remarking  that  a  little  in- 
vestigation was  in  order. 

Sixty  Cents  a  Sheep. 

Reardon  hated  to  stop  his  train,  for 
he  knew  that  every  such  stop  cost  his 
company  sixty  cents,  that  being  the  esti- 
mated expense  of  bringing  a  train  to  a 
full  stop  and  of  accelerating  the  speed 
again  to  normal.  Multiply  sixty  cents 
by  every  dead  sheep  you  pass  and.  it 
Avill  amount  to  many  dollars  in  time. 
Nevertheless,  Reardon  decided  that  so 
many  carcasses  were  nothing  less  than  a 
warning  of  something  unusual  going  on 
at  the  Arroyo  Chamez. 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  did 
these  carcasses  get  here?"   he   said. 

"  It's  mighty  wet  hereabouts,"  said  the 
fireman.  "  Looks  like  the  arroyo  had 
been  sending  a  gush  of  water  down  the 
line." 

And  as  the  two  men  advanced  on  foot 
to  investigate,  lo !  a  wall  of  water"  was 
seen  approaching — a  sight  that  made 
them  scamper  back  ^to  their  cab.  The 
water  rushed  by,  flooding  the  floor  of 
the  cab  and  putting  out  the  fire  in  the 
engine. 

The  water  subsided  quickly,  however, 
and  when  Reardon  and  others  of  the 
train  crew  walked  up  track  again  to  in- 
vestigate, they  found  hundreds  of  dead 
sheep.  Moreover,  they  found  that  some 
three  hundred  feet  of  track  had  been 
washed  away  this  side  of  the  arroyo,  also 
that  the  trestle  over  the  arroyo  was  gone. 

"  Cloudburst !  "  announced  a  track- 
walker. "  It'll  take  twenty-four  hours 
to  relay  track  and  reopen  communica- 
tion by  rail  with  Santa  Fe,  so  you  fellows 
might  as  well  hit  the  hay." 


"  It's  good  I  didn't  mind  spending 
sixty  cents  to  take  a  peek,"  said  Rear- 
don,  with   a  self-satisfied   smile. 

A  Terrific  Tank. 

The  most  novel  load  ever  hauled  by 
rail  was  under  the  direction  of  Emmett 
Stansel,  foreman  of  bridges  and  build- 
ings, with  the  assistance  of  engine  0155, 
Engineer  Weedo"-,  and   Conductor  Mike 


"calls  up  the  sheriff's  office    an"  says: — 

Murphy,  all  of  the  New  Mexico  divi- 
sion of  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  novelty  of  the  load  lay  in  the 
height  and  width  of  the  thing  hauled. 
It  was  as  high  as  eight  ordinary  men. 
It  was  as  high  as  that  four-and-a-half- 
story  office  building  in  Albuquerque.  It 
was  as  wide  as  a  city  lot.  It  weighed 
60,000  pounds. 

"  It  was  one  of  our  standard  steel 
tanks,"  said  my  informant.  "  Now,  if 
jou  want  something .  clumsy  to  Avrestle 
with  in  the  freight-traffic  way,  just. you 
attempt  to  move  that  :^ind  of  a  tank  four 
miles  over  two  curves  with  an  elevation 
of  five  inches — for  that's  the  distance 
we  moved  that  big  tank  and  such  were 
the  conditions  of  the  same. 
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"  Our  foremai:,  Emmett  Stansel,  sure 
Ijnew  his  business.  He  first  lifted  that 
tank  off  its  foundation.  Then  he  raised 
it  up  with  jacks,  till  it  was  high  enough 
in  the  air  for  us  to  back  two  steel  flat 
cars  under  it.  When  the  tank  was  all 
braced  and  fastened  down,  an  engine 
was  hitched  on  and  -the  novel  moving 
took  place^  successful — from  Springer  to 
the  new  Springer  yards. 

"  Queerest    load    I've    ever    seen,    and 


turing  no  end  of  desperate  criminals. 
In  July,  1908,  he  had  been  in  Williams 
three  years,  becoming  a  successful  boss 
contractor. 

One  day  a  stranger  walked  up  to 
Frank  Sherlock  and  asked  for  a  job. 
After  a  second  look  at  Sherlock  the 
stranger  said,  "  How  !  " 

"  How  !  "  answered  Sherlock,  peering 
sharply  at  the  stranger.  Without  an- 
other word  from  either  of  the  men,  Sher- 


'  I'm  sitting  in  the  LUNY-GAME  lively  this  morning.       1  OPEN  THE  POT.       I'VE  DRAWN  A  PAIR.'  " 


I've  been  in  the  traffic  department  of 
the  Santa  Fe  ever  since  we  hauled  the 
first  train  through  New  Mexico  thirty 
years  ago.  Nothing  could  get  by  the 
train  pulling  that  tank,  you  bet,  'cause 
we  occupied  about  all  the  right  of  way 
there  was,  our  load  being  some  twenty- 
four  feet  wide,  the  diameter  of  the  tank, 
and  forty-three  feet  in  the  air.  It  Avas 
the  clumsiest  package  of  freight  the 
Santa  Fe  or  any  other  Toad  has  ever 
had  to  carry." 

Meeting  Sherlock. 

Before  coming  to  Williams,  Frank 
Sherlock  had  for  eight  years  served  as 
deputy   sheriff   of   Mojave   County,    cap- 


lock  put   the  stranger  to   work  under  his 
own  eye. 

In  two  weeks,,  however,  Sherlock  dis- 
charged the  new  hand — for  good  rea- 
sons. Two  days  later  the  stranger  was 
seen  holding  whispered  converse  with 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  Arizona 
Rangers,  named  Woods.  On  the  third 
day  Woods  rode  up  to  where  Frank 
Sherlock  was  directing  the  operations 
of  his  men,  pushed  a  pistol  into  Sher- 
lock's abdomen  and  exclaimed : 

"You're  under  arrest — Charlie  Bly  !  " 
"  No  necessity  for  the  shootin'-irons," 
said  Sherlock,  or  Bly,  quietly.  "  That 
discharged  skunk  has  been  talking  to  you, 
that's  easy  to  see.  I  guess  you've  got 
me,  kid." 
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The  next  day,  Conductor  Osgood,  on 
the  Overland,  punched  a  ticket  that  read : 

"  From  Santa  Fe  to  Williams."  To 
the  holder  thereof,' Osgood  said: 

Bringing  Him  Back. 

"  Hallo,  Captain  Christman,  you're 
going  some  way  .from  your  corral.  Im- 
portant business?  " 

"  Yep  !  I'm  ma- 
le i  n  g  passenger 
traffic  for  this  road. 
Bringing  back  a 
prisoner." 

Next  day  Con- 
ductor Osgood, 
now  east  -  bound 
from  Williams, 
again  went  through 
his  train  on  a  tick- 
et -  punching  tour 
and  again  found 
Captain  Christman, 
who  this  time  held 
two  tickets,  .each 
reading:  "From 
Williams  to  Santa 
Fe."  With"  Christ- 
man  was  Frank 
Sherlock. 

"Good  Lord!" 
exclaimed  Osgood. 
"  You   don't   mean 

that  your  prisoner  is  that  contractor  at 
Williams !  " 

"  Sure  thing!  "  replied  the  captain. 

"  This  man  that  you  respect  as  Frank 
Sherlock  is  Charlie  Bly,  Avho  rode  away 


HE    FOUND    IT. 


"  Well  say,  cap,"  remarked  Conduct- 
or Osgood,  "  railroadin'  in  these  part^ 
does  make  queer  bedfellows.  I  hope, 
with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  that  the  yap 
that  squealed  on  Sherlock,   gets  his." 

They  told  me  a  fair  one,  down  there 
in  New  Mexico,  of  the  man  who  was  as- 
sistant   general    passenger    agent    of    the 
Santa  Fe  in  1906,  H.  K.  Gregory.     Greg- 
ory   has    his    office 
in  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco, 
anti  in  a  darksome 
corner    of    his    of- 
fice, during  the 
chilly  time  in  De- 
cember,  he  placed 
an  oil  stove. 

Within  tw^o  days 
the  floor  space 
roundabout  that  oil 
stove  became  a 
gathering  place  for 
those  railroad  men 
in  the  building  who 
sought  surcease 
from  the  ills  that 
cold  feet  are  heir 
to.  On  the  third 
morning  in  walked 
an  assistant-assist- 
ant general  pas- 
senger-agent, and 
glibly  said : 
"  Gregory,  I'd  like  to  know  w^here's 
that  oil-stove  I've  heard  the  boys  blow 
about?" 

And  then,   without  waiting  for   Greg"- 


ory  to -reply  to  his  question,   the  assist- 

from  the  pen  in  our  Territory  eleven  years      ant  -  assistant    stalked    to    the    dark    cor- 

ago  on  the  warden's  hoi-se.  ner    of    the    room    where,    prior    thereto, 

"  An  ex-convict  from  the  same  prison     he  had   been   in   the  habit   of  occupying 


whom  Sherlock,  alias  Bly,  employed  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  then  discharged, 
recognized  him  and  squealed  on  him  in 
the  ear  of  that  ranger,  young  Woods. 
At  Williams  they  told  me  that  they  in- 
tend to  petition  for  a  pardon  for  their 
fellow  townsman — since  for  eleven  years 
he  has  lived  an  exemplary  life." 


a  certain  stool,  and  sat  him  down^only 
to  jump  up  with  a  yell  of  terror,  pain, 
and  dismay. 

His  countenance  sicklied  o'er  witli  the 
pale  cast  of  repressed  thought.  Assi.st- 
ant  G.  P.  A.  Gregory  of  the  Santa  Fe 
asked : 

"  Did  vou  find  it?" 


The   little''  things   in   life   are   the  hardest  to  bear, 
the  call-bay. — From  a  Tallow  Pot's  Diary. 


For  example, 


THE   DAUGHTER  OF  THE  IDOL. 


BY    JOHN     MACK    STONE. 

Several   People  Disappear,   and 
One  of  Them  Does  Not  Like  It. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. 

ROLAND  BURKE  is  a  j^oung  boy  sightseeing  in  San  Francisco  during  a  visit  to  his 
uncle,  Richard  Engle,  a  famous  explorer.  While  standing  on  the  dock  he  is 
alarmed  by  a  crowd  of  struggling  men  rushing  down  the  street,  evidently  pursued  by  the 
police,  and  in  his  astonishment  is  hustled  into  the  boat  for  which  they  are  making.  One 
of  the  men,  who  is  struggling  with  the  others,  is  kidnaped  onto  a  vessel,  and  Roland, 
though  unobserved,  is  also  unable  to  escape.  The  ship  puts  out,  defying  the  forts.  On 
the  boat  he  is  discovered  by  Ruth  Holland,  who  also  seems  to  be  there  against  her  will, 
and  who  seems  quite  familiar  with  Richard  Engle,  though  there  seems  to  be  some  mis- 
understanding between  them.  In  her  cabin  Ruth  is  annoyed  by  a  man  named  Welch,  who 
seems  to  have  some  power  among  the  cutthroats.     Engle  interferes. 

Captain  Hawson  interferes  against  the  persecution  of  Engle  by  Welch,  .and  Welch 
shows  his  power  by  deposing  the  captain  and  making  him  a  prisoner.  The  captain  joins 
forces  with  Engle,  the  boy,  and  Miss  Holland.     They  attempt  to  recover  the  ship. 

They  are  captured  again,  but  the  captain  manages  to  communicate  with  a  United 
States  cruiser  by  means  of  a  wireless  apparatus  in  a  secret  alcove  in  his  cabin.  He  then 
puzzles  the  mutineers  by  hiding  Miss  Holland  in  the  alcove. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
We  Create  Mysteries. 


WAY  hurried  the  man. 
Welch  closed  the  door 
and  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  heavy  chairs  near  it. 

"  Go  back  to  the  bunk," 
he  ordered  me. 
That  order  pleased  me  most.     The  re- 
volver Captain  Hawson  had  taken  from 
the  caj^tured  guard  was  in  the  bunk,  be- 
neath the  blanket. 

I  lay  down,  and  pretended  to  sob. 
Welch  seemed  sick  and  weak,  and  once 
he  arose  and  opened  the  door  and  glanced 
down  the  passage  to  see  Avhether  the  man 
was  coming  back.  As  he  did  so,  I  slipped 
the  revolver  from  beneath  the  blanket, 
and  put  it  in  my  hip-pocket. 

In  the  next  cabin  Captain  Hawson  Avas 
cursing  and  trying  to  get  free  of  the  men 
who  guarded  him.  He  had  heard  Welch 
threaten  to  torture  me,  of  course,  and  was 
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evidently  trying  to  do  something  to  post- 
pone the  torture. 

When  the  spokesman  returned,  Welch 
left  him  to  guard  me,  and  went  in  to  see 
Captain  Hawson. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  done 
Avith  the  woman?"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  not." 

"  Then  we'll  torture  the  boy  until  he 
tells." 

"  You  "  cowardly  cur  !  "  the  captain 
screamed.  "  Let  the  boy  alone.  Try  to 
torture  it  out  of  me." 

"  I  think  the  boy  will  be  easier,"  Welch 
said,  laughing. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  torture  the 
boy,"  the  captain  said. 

"  H  you  insist,  Ave'U  torture  you  first," 
W^elch  replied  angrily. 

"  It  will  do  you  no  good,",  the  captain 
said. 

"  We'll  see,"  Welcji  cried.  "  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  ~to  prevent  me  tor- 
turing you.  You  have  given  us  enough 
trouble.     Why  did  you  cut  that  hole  in 
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the  cabin   wall?     What   have   you   done 
with  the  woman?  " 

"Are  there  any  more  questions?"  de- 
manded the  captain,  laugMng  mockingly. 

Welch  cursed,  and  ordered  the  men  to 
seize  him.  When  they  had  him  in  the 
passage,  taking  him  to  the  temple-room, 
where  the  great  aitu  sat  on  his  throne, 
the  spokesman  left  me  and  went  out  and 
locked  the  door. 

Welch  was  so  intent  upon  the  torture 
that  he  forgot  one  thing^he  had  left  the 
door  of  the  captain's  cabin  open,  think- 
ing 410  one  was  in  there,  and  the  hole  was 
still  in  the  wall. 

Captain  Hawson  fought  them  all  the 
way  down  the  passage.  As  soon  as  they 
had  gone  some  distance,  I  crept  to  the 
hole  and  peered  through.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  I  crawled 
into  it,  and  ran  to  the  door  and  looked 
out.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  pas- 
sage, and,  as  I  watched,  Welch  called  to 
him,  and  he"  went  into  the  temple-room. 

I  ran  back  to  the  panel.  "  Miss 
Ruth  !  "  I  whispered. 

"  Is  that  you,  Roland?  " 

"  Yes." 
•    "What  are  they  doing?" 

"  They  are  trying  to  make  Captain 
Hawson  tell  where  you  are." 

"  You  must  let  me  out,"  she  said. 
"  Enough  have  suffered  for  my  sake  al- 
ready." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,"  I  answered. 

"Let  me  out,  Roland;  please.  They 
must  not  torture  him." 

"  I  cannot  let  you  out,  Miss  Holland," 
I  replied.  "  They  will  kill  you  at  sun- 
rise if  I  do." 

"  But  Ave  must  not  let  them  torture  the 
captain  to  save  me,"  she  said. 

"  The  captain  would  blame  me  if  I  let 
you  out,"  I  said.  ^  "And  Uncle  Dick 
would  always  blame  me." 

"  But  we  must  try  to  do  something," 
she  said. 

"  Wait !  "   I  implored. 

I  ran  to  the  door  and  looked  into  the 
passage  again.  All  the  men  were  in  the 
temple-room.  I  went  out  quietly,  and 
hurried  in  the  other  direction  until  I 
came  to  the  third  cabin.  There  I  knocked 
softly  on  the  door. 

"Who  is  there?"  my  uncle's  voice 
asked. 

"  It  is  Roland,  Uncle  Dick.     Can  you 


break  out?     They  are  torturing  Captain 
Hawson  to  make  him  tell  where  he  has 
hidden  Miss  Holland.     I  have  a  revolver, 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  passage." 
."  Stand  jto  one  side,"  he  directed. 

I  stepped  to  one  side,  and  heard  him 
walking  around  in  the  cabin.  Then  there 
was  a  crash  as  he  hurled  himself  against 
the  door,  a  second  crash,  and  the  lock 
snapped  and  the  door  burst  outward. 
Uncle  Dick  stood  beside  me. 

The  noise  of  the  breaking  door  had 
been  heard  by  those  in  the  temple-room, 
and  now  they  came  pouring  into  the  pas- 
sage to  see  what  it  meant.  With  Uncle 
Dick  at  my  heels,  I  dashed  into  the  cap- 
tain's cabin,  and  together  we  slammed 
the  door  shut  and  threw  the  table  and 
heavy  chair  against  it. 

"  Quick !  "  I  cried  to  Uncle  Dick. 

I  ran  to  the  panel  and  opened  it. 
"  Quick  !  Get  in  with  Miss  Holland  !  " 
I  whispered.  "  That  will  puzzle  them 
more.     You  cannot  fight  out  here." 

I  half  pushed  him  into  the  alcove. 

"Dick!"  I  heard  Ruth  Holland  say, 
and  I  saw  him  take  her  in  his  arms  just 
as  I  closed  the  panel. 

The  men  were  hammering  at  the  door, 
forcing  it  open.  I  ran  to  the  hole  in 
the  wall,  crawled  through,  and  threw  my- 
self on  the  bunk.  Just  as  I  did  so,  the 
door  of  my  cabin  opened,  and  the  spokes- 
man hurried  in.  He  looked  at  me,  made 
a  peculiar  noise  in  his  throat,  then  went 
out  again.    I  heard  him  calling  for  Welch. 

As  I  lay  upon  the  bunk,  I  heard  the 
men  jabbering  in  the  captain's  cabin. 
Welch's  voice  was  raised  in  anger.  Pres- 
ently he  came  in  to  me. 

"  You  helped  your  uncle  to  get  out  of 
his  cabin,''  he  said. 

"  What' if  I  did:?  "  I  retorted. 

"  Where  did  you  put  him?  " 

"  He  is  not  in  here." 

"  He  is  somewhere  near.  The  men  saw 
you  enter  the  captain's  cabin.  He's  with 
Miss  Holland.     Where  are  they?  " 

"  I  have  said  they  are  not  in  this 
cabin,"   I  said. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  where  they  are?  " 

"No!" 

He  called,  two  of  the  men,  and  they 
led  me  down  the  passage  toward  the  tem- 
ple-room. There  seemed  no  help  for  it 
noAv.  Torture  awaited  me,  unless  there 
was  a  chance  for  me  to  use  the  revolver. 
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The  men  left  the  captain's  cabin,  all 
except  one  left  behind  as  guard,  and  fol- 
lowed us.  I  was  not  used  kindly  as  we 
made  that  short  journey  down  the  pas- 
sage. Welch  grasped  my  injured  arm 
tightly,  so  that  the  pain  almost  made  me 
cry  out ;  but  I  did  not  give  him  the  sa,l- 
isfaction  of  hearing  me  do  so. 

Captain  Hawson  was  standing  just  in- 
side the  temple  -  room  door,  a  man  on 
either  side  of  him.  They  stood  me  near 
him,  facing  the  aitu. 

"  Will  you  tell  what  you  have  done 
with  your  uncle  and  the  woman?  "  Welch 
demanded  again. 

I  saw  Captain  Hawson's  face  light  up 
when  Welch  mentioned  my  uncle. 

"  They  are  together,"  I  replied,  to  tell 
the  captain  what  had  happened.  He 
flashed  me  a  look  of  commendation. 

"  Tell   me    where    they    are !  "    Welch 
cried.     "  I  have  done  with  your  nonsense. 
Til  take  your  life-blood  from  you,  drop 
by  drop,  unless  you  tell !  " 
'  "  I  will  not  tell,"  I.  replied. 

Welch  turned  to  one  of  the  men  who 
was  working  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 
"  Get  the  hot  iron !  "  he  commanded. 

My  uninjured  arm  was  free.  I  reached 
to  my  hip  quickly,  and  got  a  grip  on  the 
revolver.  The  man  started  toward  me 
with  the  iron,  a  wicked-looking  instru- 
ment, white-hot. 

My  hand  came  up  quickly,  the  revolver 
in  it.  I  fired,  not  at  any  one  of  them, 
but  into  the  roof  of  the  cabin. 

The  shot  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
men  guarding  us,  astonished  at  the  shot, 
stepped  aside  for  a  moment.  That  mo- 
ment was  all  we  needed.  I  found  the 
captain  beside  me  in  the  door,  found  that 
he  was  grasping  the  revolver,  tearing  it 
from  my  hand. 

"  Back  to  the  cabin!  "he  cried. 

I  took  him  at  his  word,  and,  turning 
into  the  passage,  raced  back  toward  the 
cabin.  He  came  after  me,  firing  once 
more  as  the  first  head  showed  at  the  tem- 
ple-room door. 

But  we  ran  into  more  trouble  as  we 
reached  the  cabin,  for  the  man  left  be- 
hind as  guard  rushed  at  us.  Captain 
Hawson  fired  again,  this  time  with  effect. 
The  guard  toppled  over  in  the  passage, 
and  tlie  captain  grasped  his  revolver  and 
ran  on. 

The    others    were    coming    down    the 


passage  now,  uttering  cries  of  rage,  urged 
on  by  Welch's  screams  and  curses.  We 
dashed  into  the  cabin  and  slammed  the 
door.  The  captain  handed  me  my  re- 
volver, and  retained  the  one  he  had  taken 
from  the  guard  he  had  wounded. 

"  Into  the  alcove  !  "  he  commanded. 

The  door  swung  back !  We  sprang  in, 
and  the  panel  closed  ■  again.  We  heard 
the  others  crash  into  the  cabin,  shrieking 
wildly,  and  we  heard  their  exclamations 
of  consternation  when  they  did  not 
find  us. 

"  Keep  quiet,"  the  captain  whispered 
to  us.  "  This  is  a  mystery  that  will  cause 
them  some  annoyance." 

I  felt  some  one's  arm  go  around  my 
shoulders,  felt  some  one's  lips  brush  my 
cheek,  and  heard  Ruth's  voice  say ; 

"Boy!     Boy!" 

And  then  a  stronger  arm  was  thrown 
around  me — Uncle  Dick's-.  And  in  the 
position  we  Avere  standing  it  must  have 
been  aj-ound  Ruth  Holland,  too. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

We  Capture  Welch. 

TT^E  heard  Welch  come  into  the  cabin. 
▼  ▼       "  Where  are  they?  "  he  demanded. 

"  They  are  gone,  master,"  the  spokes- 
man replied. 

"  Gone  where?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  When  we  entered 
the  cabin  they  were  gone.  We  saw  them 
run  in  here." 

"Search  the  cabins!"  Welch  com- 
manded. 

We  heard  them  rushing  about,  opening 
and  closing  doors,  running  back  and 
forth  through  the  passage,  and  to  the 
deck.     After  a  time  all  of  them  returned. 

"  We  cannot  find  them,  master,"  the 
spokesman  said.  ''  They  are  gone ;  they 
have  vanished.  We  do  not  like  this  sort 
of  business." 

The  men  were  muttering  among  them- 
selves. 

"  Silence  !  "  Welch  commanded.  "  What 
do  you  fear?  They  came  into  this  cabin, 
and  therefore  they  are  some  place  aboard 
the  steamer.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
it  at  all.  They  simply  have  some  hiding- 
place  that'  we  have  not  discovered.  Search 
again." 

We  heard    Welch   tell   the   spokesman 
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to  leave  a  guard  on  the  cabins,  and  that 
he  would  have  the  ship"  searched  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  men  went 
away,  and  there  was  deep  silence.  But 
Uncle  Dick  Avhispered  to  me  to  remain 
absolutel}-  silent,  for  one  of  the  men 
might  be  inside  the  cabin  listening. 

The  alcove  was  very  small,  and  we 
began  to  grow  weary.  The  air  was  get- 
ting foul,  too.  It  was  daylight  outside 
now,  and  the  sea  had  calmed,  for  the 
steamer  did  not  roll  and  pitch  as  for- 
merly. 

While  we  huddled  there  in  the  alcove 
there  Avas  a  tiny  flash  behind  us,  and  that 
half-distinct  crashing  which  I  had  heard 
before  when  Captain  Hawson  worked  at 
the  wireless.  Now  he  uttered  an  excla- 
mation under  his  breath. 

"  What  is  it?  "  Uncle  Dick  whispered. 

"  It  is  the  cruiser  calling,"  the  captaiii 
said.  "  I  gave  them  a  private  signal 
when  I  was  talking." 

"Are  you  going  to  answer?"  Ruth 
asked. 

"_  It  is  risky  business." 

"  But  they  may  have  something  im- 
portant to  communicate,"  Uncle  Dick 
put  in. 

"  I'll  run  the  risk,"  the  captain  said. 

We  changed  positions  as  noiselessly  as 
we  could,  so  that  he  could  get  to  the 
keyboard.  Then  he  reached  for  the  key 
and  answered  the  call. 

His  answer  v/as  acknoAvledged,  and  the 
message  came.  He  whispered  it  to  Ruth 
and  I,  for  Uncle  Dick  could  read  it  for 
himself : 

Captain    Hawson, 

On  Board  Steamer  Faraway  : 
Cruiser  vvill  make  island  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  land  marines  to  protect 
j-ou  if  you  are  already  prisoners  ashore. 
When  do  you  expect  to  arrive  at 
island? 

Captain  Hawson  reached  for  the  key 
and  replied : 

Faraway  should  reach  island  within 
forty-eight  hours.     How  near  are  you? 

We  cannot  reach  island  for  at  least 
three  days. 

The  captain  tapped  in  reply : 

Make  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  of 
us  are  doomed  to  execution  as  soon  as 
we  are  landed,  but  we'll  try  to  detain 
them. 


"  O.  K."  wired  the  cruiser,  and  then 
the  communication  was  broken. 

No  sooner  had  the  message  been'  fin- 
'ished  than  we  heard  Welch's  voice  in  the 
cabin  again. 

"  What  was  it?  "he  vvas  asking. 

"  Some  peculiar  noise,  master,  so  th» 
guard  says,"  the  spokesman  replied.  "  He 
was  standing  in  the  center  of  the  cabin 
when  he  heard  it.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  Avail." 

"  What  sort  of  a  noise?  " 

"  He  said  it  sounded  like  tapping,  yet 
not  exactly  lik-e  that  either.  He  is  be- 
coming afraid.  All  of  the  men  are 
becoming  afraid.  These  things  must  be 
explained  soon,  master,  or  there  Avill  be 
trouble.     If  the  men  begin  to  fear — " 

"  There  is  no  cause  for  fear,"  Welch 
said.  "  We  ,are  still  searching  the  ship. 
They  are  somcAvhere  on  board." 

"  But  Avhat  is  to  be  done,  master?  " 

"  Go  up  and  take  command  of  the 
ship.  My  Avound  Aveakens  me,"  Welch 
said,  "  and  I'll  remain  here  on  guard." 

"  You  Avant  a  man  AAdth  you?  " 

"  LeaA'e  one  man,"  he  instructed. 

We  heard  the  spokesman  go  aAvay, 
heard  Welch  talking  to  the  one  man  left 
behind.  He  Avas  trying  to  convince  the 
man.  Captain  Hawson  whispered  to  me, 
that  our  disappearance  Avas  not  due  to 
any  supernatural  poAver. 

Another  hour  passed,  an  hour  in  that 
stuffy  hole,  Avith  its  foul  air  and  its  dis- 
tressing heat.  We  Avere  huddled  so  close 
together  that  Ave  could  scarcely  move. 

"  If  we.only  had  more  room,"  Captain 
Hawson  said  once,  "  I'd  try  another  little 
trick." 

"Cannot  one  of  us  leave?"  Uncle 
Dick  asked. 

"  Not  Miss  Holland,  for  she  is  doomed 
to  die  as  soon  as  they  find  her,"  the  cap- 
tain replied.  "  The  boy  cannot  go,  for 
they  Avill  torture  him.  They  will  torture 
me,  too,  and  you,  Mr.  Engle.  I  fail  to 
see  how  any  of  us  can  leaA^e  in  safety." 

"  What  is  the  little  trick  you  Avant  to 
play?  "  Uncle  Dick  asked. 

"  I  Avanf  to  capture  Welch,"  the  cap- 
tain answered. 

"And  frighten  the  men  to  death?" 
Miss  Holland  asked.  "  Is  that  vour 
idea?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  how  will  we   gain  anything   by 
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doing  that?"  she  asked.     "They  would 
only  hurry  to  the  island  all  the  faster." 

"  When  superstitious  men  are  frenzied 
by  queer  happenings,  they  make  mis- 
takes," the  captain  said.  "  A  little  mis- 
take, made  at  the  right  time,  may  save 
us.  If  we  could  only  remain  in  the 
alcove  until  the  cruiser  arrives — " 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  Uncle  Dick. 
"It  will  be  three  days,  and  we'll  have 
to  get  out  of  here  within  the  hour.  The 
air  is  foul  already." 

"  We'll  have  to  fight  for  it,  then,"  the 
captain  said. 

"  Then  we'll  fight  for  it,"  my  uncle 
replied. 

"But  what  can  we  do?"  the  captain 
demanded.  "If  we  could  slip  from  the 
alcove  without  any  one  seeing  us,  and  let 
Miss  Holland  remain  here,  with  your 
nephew,  all  would  be  well.  We  don't 
want  to  betray  Miss  Holland's  hiding- 
place." 

They  ceased  speaking,  for  Welch  was 
tapping  on  the  panel.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  either  heard  us  whispering, 
-or  had  suspected  the  secret  alcove.  His 
.investigation  seemed  to  tell  him  nothing, 
however,  for  we  heard  him  leave  the  wall 
and  go  back  to  the  chair. 

"I -am  growing  faint,"  he  said  to  the 
guard.  "Go  to  the  medicine-chest  and 
get  me  liquor." 

The  man  hurried  away.  "  Now  is  your 
chance,"  my  uncle  whispered  to  the  cap- 
tain. 

Captain  Hawson'  touched  the  spring, 
and  the  panel  slid  back  noiselessly.  In 
a  flash  he  and  Uncle  Dick  were  upon 
Welch's  back,  and,  while  Captain  Haw- 
son bound  him.  Uncle  Dick  inserted  a 
gag  in  his  mouth. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

We  Receive  a  Surprise. 

p>  EFORE  any  of  us  could  make  reply, 
•*-'  we  heard  the  guard  hurrying  along 
the  corridor.  I'll  never  forget  the  look 
on  his  face  as  he  entered  the  cabin  and 
saw  the  four  of  us  sitting  against  the  wall 
under  the  port-hole. 

He  had  a  bottle  of  liquor  in  his  hand ; 

and,  when  he  caught  sight  of  us  and  saw 

that  Welch  was  missing,  he  dropped  the 

bottle  on  the  floor.     Then,  with  an  ear- 
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splitting  scream  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  Indian  on  the  war-path,  he 
fled  up  the  passage. 

We  waited  in  silence,  while  a  chorus 
of  cries  on  the  deck  above  warned  us 
that  the  guard  had  aroused  all  the  crew. 
They  came  pouring  down  into  the  pas- 
sage, with  the  spokesman  at  their  head. 
He  came  to  a  stop  just  inside  the  door, 
the  others  grouped  about  him.  His  eyes 
bulged ;  his  hands  shook. 

"You  have  come  back?"  he  gasped. 
None  of  us  made  reply. 

"  Where  were  you?  What  has  hap- 
pened?    Where  is  the  master?" 

He  shouted  the  questions  at  us  as  swift- 
ly as  his  lips  could  form  the  words.  And 
none  of  us  made  reply. 

"  Why  don't  j^ou  speak?  "  he  screamed. 
"Are  you  human  beings,  or  ghosts?" 

It  was  an  unlucky  word  for  him  to 
speak.  The.  men  behind  him  looked  once, 
screamed  once,  then  fled  up  the  passage 
again,  shrieking  at  each  other, 

"  Come  back !  Come  back !  "  the 
spokesman  shouted  at  them  in  English. 
Then,  realizing  that  they  could  not  un- 
derstand, he  shouted  at  them  in  his  own 
language,  and  they  came  back,  one  at  a 
time,  silently,  staring  at  us  with  fearful 
eyes. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  the 
spokesman  demanded  of  the  captain. 

"  We've  been  in  the  cabin  all  the  time," 
the  captain  answered. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Welch?" 

"  I  am  not  keeping  track  of  Mr. 
Welch,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Perhaps 
he  is  on  deck." 

"He  is  not  on  deck  —  he  was  here 
watching  the  cabin." 

"  Is  that  so?"  the  captain  asked,  smi- 
ling. 

The  spokesman  took  another  step  into 
the  cabin.  "  However,  now  that  you  are 
here,  we'll  attend  to  business,"  he  said. 
"  There  is  a  certain  duty  to  perform,  and 
it  is  already  an  hour  past  rise  of  sun." 

"  You  mean  the  execution  of  this  young 
lady?"  the  captain  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  there  will  be  no  execution. 
Miss  Holland  has  reconsidered.  She  is 
ready  to  apologize  before  the  great  aitu, 
and  to  go  on  with  the  ceremony.  Some- 
thing displeased  her  before — that  is  why 
she  refused  to  be  betrothed." 
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The  man's  face  lit  up.  What  his  peo- 
ple most  desired,  he  knew,  was  the  mar- 
riage of  Welch  to  INIiss  Holland. 

"  What  you  saj^  gives  me  great  joy," 
he  said.  "  The  ceremony  shall  be  com- 
pleted at  once.  I  \yill  have  you  escorted 
to  the  temple-room,  and  will  send  a  man 
to  search  for  the  master.  Perhaps  he 
was  taken  ill  and  retired  to  his  cabin." 

So  we  were  taken  down  the  passage 
and  to  the  Temple-room  again ;  and  there 
Uncle  Dick,  Captain  Hawson,  and  my- 
self stood  against  the  wall  as  before, 
while  Ruth  went  to  the  front  of  the  steps 
and  stood  ready  and  waiting. 

The  man  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  Welch  was  not  in  his  cabin  and 
could  not  be  found.  Another  man  was 
despatched ;  and  he,  too,  returned  to  say 
that  Welch  had  strangely  disappeared. 

The  spokesman  seemed  puzzled.  "  Why 
do  you  not  go  on  with  the  ceremony?  " 
the  captain  asked  him.  "  The  great  aitu 
will  be  displeased  if  you  postpone  it 
again." 

"  The  great  aitu  must  have  mercy,"  the 
spokesman  muttered.  "  There  can  be  no 
ceremony  until  the  master  is  here  to  do 
his  part." 

"  Then  let  us  go  on  deck  and  get  fresh 
air,"  the  captain  said.  "  Send  your 
guards  along.  The  troubles  of  the  night 
have  left  us  Avorn  out.  Miss  Holland 
must  have  fresh  air  and  rest,  or  she  will 
not  be  able  to  continue  the  ceremony 
when  your  master  is  found.  The  wound 
on  her  arm,  made  by  the  hot  iron,  has 
sickened  her.  Do  you  want  her  to  be  ill 
when  the  island  is  reached?  " 

His  words  seemed  to  bother  the  fanatic, 
for  he  ordered  the  men  to  take  us  on 
deck  and  to  serve  us  breakfast  there. 
Then  the  .search  for  Welch  began  again. 

We  really  enjoyed  those  two  hours  on 
deck,  after  being  confined  below  in  the 
alcove,  and  I  never  relished  a  meal  as 
I  did  that  breakfast.  We  talked  of  or- 
dinary things,  for  the  guards  were  al- 
ways near  us ;  and,  after  we  had  finished 
eating,  we  sat  back  near  the  wheel  and 
watched  the  sunshine  play  upon  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  the  spokes- 
man came  to  us,  and  addressed  Captain 
Hawson : 

"  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  master? 
Where  were  you  hiding?  Why  did  you 
shoXv-  yourself  again  ?  " 


"  I  haven't  time  to  answer  questions 
which  do  not  concern  me,"  the  captain 
replied.  "  Are  you  going  to  continue  the 
ceremony?  " 

"  We  cannot  until  the  master  is  found." 

"  Then  you'd  better  hurry  up  and  find 
him.     The  great  aitu  will  be  angry." 

The  spokesman  hurried  away,  crying 
out  his  orders  to  the  others.  Another 
hour  passed ;  and  the  guards,  squatting 
on.  the  deck  near  us,  prevented  conversa- 
tion except  on  ordinary  topics.  Finally, 
however,  when  some  of  them  were  called 
away  to  attend  to  other  duties,  we  found 
that  we  could  talk  without  being  over- 
heard. 

"  What  is  to  be  our  next  move?  "  Un- 
cle Dick  asked. 

"  If  we  could  get  control  of  the  ship — " 
the  captain  began. 

"  You  cannot,"  ■  Uncle  Dick  replied. 
"  Even  if  we  conquer  the  men  on  deck, 
the  engine-room  force  will  learn  of  it 
and  will  not  obey  your  orders." 

"  But  we  may  be  able  to  delay  the 
ship,  to  give  the  cruiser  a  chance  to  over- 
take us,"  the  captain  said. 

"If  we  could  do  that — "  began  Uncle 
Dick. 

"  We  can  try,"  said  Captam  Hawson. 

"  Have  you   a  plan?  " 

"  We  have  two  revolvers.  Mine  has 
five  cartridges  in  it.  How  many  has 
yours,  Roland  ?  " 

"  Two,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  And  we  failed  to  get  the  one  on 
Welch,"  the  captain  said.  "  That  is  what 
comes  of  being  in  a  hurry." 

Ruth  Holland  smiled  at  us.  "  I  was 
not  in  such  a  hurry,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
Welch's  revolver.  I  took  it  while  5^ou 
were  putting  him  in  the  alcove.  He  was 
trying  to  hide  it." 

"  Good  girl !  "  the  captain  cried. 

"  There  are  six  cartridges  in  it,"  she 
said. 

"  That  makes  thirteen  shots  in  all,  an 
unlucky  number,"  the  captain  put  in. 

"  Unlucky,  but  perhaps  not  for  us," 
said  Uncle  Dick.  "  Now,  what  is  your 
plan?" 

"  Let  Miss  Holland  hand  you  the  re- 
volver she  has  when  none  of  them  are 
looking,"  he  replied.  "  We'll  have  to 
make  a  fight  for  it.  They'll  be  careful 
not  to  harm  Miss  Holland,  but  the  rest 
of  us  will  have  to  take  our  chances." 
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He  explained  his  plan  at  length,  and 
'then  we  arose  and  started  forward,  as 
though  we  were  ready  to  go  below  again. 
The  guard  got  up  lazily  to  follow  us. 
Two  other  men  moved  toward  us  across 
the  deck. 

"  Wait,"  the  spokesman  cried  when  he 
saw  us.  "I  am  not  ready  for  you  to  go 
below  yet." 

So  we  walked  on  toward  the  forecas- 
tle, for  it  suited  our  plans.  Presently  we 
found  ourselves  forward  of  them  all, 
with  nothing  between  us  and  our  old 
barricade   near   the   bowsprit. 

"  Now !  "  Captain  Hawson  cried,  and 
we  made  a  dash  for  it. 

Those  on  deck  realized  our  purpose 
instantly.  Before  we  had  gained  secur- 
ity the  bullets  were  flying  about  us,  but 
none  of  them  found  a  human  target.  We 
got  down  behind  the  barricade  without 
firing  one  of  our  precious  shots. 

The  spokesman  came  running  across 
the  deck   toward  us. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  cried. 
"What  are  you  doing  up  there?  I  am 
ready  for  you  to  go  below  now." 

"  We  don't  care  to  go  below,  thank 
you,"  the  captain  said.  "  We  prefer  it 
up   here." 

"  I'll   send  my  men   for   you !  " 

"  You'll  send  your  men  below,  and 
go  with  them,  and  reniain  there,"  the 
captain  said  sternly.  "  Do  so  at  once, 
or  we  open  fire ! " 

"  You  have  no  weapons,"  the  spokes- 
man  cried. 

"  You  see  one,"  replied  the  captain, 
holding  up  his  revolver. 

"If  you  don't  come  down  I'll  send 
the   men   after  you !  " 

"  Send  them !  "  retorted  the  captain. 

The  fanatic  cried  out  an  order,  and 
the  men  swarmed  toward  us.  It  looked 
like  the  old  battle  over  again.  When  the 
nearest  man  reached  the  barrier,  the 
captain  fired,  and  the  man  fell.  The 
others  retreated,  but  secured  places  of 
safety,  and  from  their  new  positions 
rained  shots  at  us. 

"  Down,  all  of  you,"  the  captain  or- 
dered. "  Let  them  waste  their  ammuni- 
tion." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  firing  ceased,  and 
we  looked  over  the  barrier  to  see  what 
was  taking  place. 

"  I  give  you  one  more  chance  to  come 


down  !  "  the  leader  cried.  "  The  great 
aitu  commands  it !  Death  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  dishonor,  and  dishonor  will 
be  my  lot  unless  you  are  conquered.  So 
come  down,  or  I'll  burn  you  out — burn 
the  ship  with  you— go  out'  with  you  to 
meet  the  great  aitu  in  eternity!  " 

He  held  a  firebrand  in  his  hand,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  waved  it  above  his  head. 

"Will  you  come   down?"  he  cried. 

"No!"   Captain  Hawson  answ^ered.. 

"  Then    I'll   burn  you  out!" 

"  You'll  never  live  to  apply  the 
torch !  "   the   captain  cried. 

He  stood  up,  and  leveled  his  revolver 
at  the  spokesman,  meanwhile  watching 
the  others.  One  of  them  fired,  and  the 
bullet   whistled  past   the   captain's  head. 

He  dodged  behind  the  barrier. 

And  at  the  moment  he  dodged  the 
spokesman  gave  a  scream  and  ran  for- 
ward with  the  burning  brand  in  his  hand. 
I  saw  it  tossed  'above  his  head,  saw  it 
fall  at  the  bottom  of  the  mass  of  rope 
and  sail-cloth.  The  flames  sprang  out, 
caught  the  cloth,  and  began  to  eat  their 
way  toward  us. 

Then  some  one  staggered  forward 
from  the  stern. 

"Fools!  Fools!"  he  screamed.  "Put 
out   the   fire  !  " 

It  was  Welch. 

Whipped  into  action  by  his  words,  the 
men  sprang  forward  to  obey.  They  threw 
the  burning  cloth  into  the  sea,  threw 
the  rope  after  it,  stamped  out  the  flames. 
x\nd  while  they  did  so  we  watched  with- 
out offering  violence,  glad  that  we  had 
again  been  saved  from  death,  and  won- 
dering at  the  appearance  of  Welch  on 
the   deck. 

We  did  not  have  to  wonder  long,  for 
he  was  a  natural  boaster. 

"  The  next  time  you  put  a  man  in  an 
alcove,"  he  said,  "  be  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  there  on  which  he  can  saw  his 
bonds  in  two,  and  be  sure  the  panel  is 
so  strong  that  even  a  wounded  man  can- 
not crash  througli  it !  " 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Fair  Speech  and  False  Action. 

At  first  the  full  significance  of  what 
"^~*-  Welch's  escape  meant  did  not 
strike   us.      It   was   the    spokesman   who, 
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running  across  the  deck  eagerly,  his  face 
lit  up  with  a  smile,  anxious  to  correct 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  he  called 
master  for  having  set  the  iire,  first 
brought  to  us  a  realization  of  what  it 
meant. 

"  Master,  master,"  he  cried,  "  the 
woman  will  go  on  with  the  ceremony, 
low  that  you  have  returned  to  us  I  " 

Ruth  gave  a  littlp  cry  when  she  heard 
him  speak,  and  I  heard  Captain  Hawson 
curse  softly  to  himself. 

"  Now  there'll  be  a  lot  more  trouble," 
^ Uncle  Dick  said.  "This  Avill  be  the 
'fight   of   fights." 

Welch  was  talking  to  the  spokesman, 
but  we  could  not  hear  what  he  was  say- 
ing. Captain  Hawson  decided  ,.to  take 
the  initiative,  and  standing  up  behind 
the  barricade  he  called  to  those  below. 

"  Miss  Holland  absolutely  refuses  to 
go  on  with  the  ceremony,  Avhich  is  re- 
pugnant t-o  her,"  the  captain  said. 

"  Then  she  must  die  immediately,"  the 
spokesman  answered. 

"  There  are  three  of  us  here,  well 
armed,''  continued  the  captain,  "  who 
will  fight  to  the  death  to  protect  Miss 
Holland.  I  serve  notice  upon  you  now, 
that  if  we  are  molested  we  shall  shoot. 
Moreover,  we  are  going  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  get  control  of  the  ship  again, 
and  after  one  minute  has  passed  we'll 
fire  on  any  one  within  range  who  tries 
to  oppose  us." 

Welch  turned  to  the  spokesman  and 
talked  rapidly,  in  the  man's  own  lan- 
guage. Then  they  both  went  aft,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  them  for  some  time. 
The  steamer  continued  on  her  way,  rush- 
ing through  the  golden  sea,  carrying 
us  to  the  strange  land  where  there  was 
nothing  to  expect  but  death. 

"  ^"NTiat  do  you  think  they  will  try  to 
do?"  Ruth  Holland  asked  of  Uncle 
Dick. 

"  It  is  hard  to  tell,"  he  answered. 
"  Welch  will  try  some  bit  of  strategy, 
that   is  certain." 

"  Yes,"  the  captain  said.  "  But  you 
forget  some  things.  While  Welch  is 
angry  enough  to  try  any  cruelty,  and 
.  though  he  wants  to  keep  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  fanatics  by  pretending  to 
honor  the  laws  of  the  great  aitu,_  yet 
he  does  not  wish  to  see  Miss  Holland 
executed.      If  he  conquers   us  now,    and 


we  are  captured,  he  will  have  no  excuse 
for  not  ordering  her  executed  immedi- 
ately." 

"  You  think  we'll  not  be  molested, 
then?"  my  uncle  asked. 

"  I  think  we'll  be  allowed  freedom  un- 
til the  island  is  reached.  We  ought  to 
reach  the  island  by  to-morrow  morning, 
and  it  is  now  almost  noon." 

Another  hour  passed,  and  then  Welch 
appeared  again,  carrying  a  white  cloth 
fastened  to  a  stick.  He  stopped  directly 
beneath  us. 

"What  do  youTvant?"  Uncle  Dick 
asked. 

"  To  talk  with  you.  May  I  come  up?  " 

"  Talk  from  where  you  are." 

"  I  don't  want  every  one  to  hear,"  he 
said. 

"  Then  one  of  us  will  come  down," 
the  captain  said.  "  But  see  that  you  try 
no  tricks,  for  if  you  do  you'll  never  get 
aft  alive." 

"  I'll  try  no  tricks,"  Welch  said. 

Uncle  Dick  looked  at  the  captain. 

"  You  go,"  he  said. 

Captain  Hawson  left  the  barricade 
and  went  to  the  deck  below,  and  stood 
within  a  few  feet  of  Welch  while  he 
talked.  Uncle  Dick  held  his  revolver 
ready  to  use  in.  case  of  treachery.  Al- 
though they  spoke  in  low  tones,  the  wind 
carried  their  words  to  us. 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  cabins?  "  Welch 
asked. 

"And  be  captured?"  the  captain  de- 
manded. 

"  I'll  see  that  you  are  not  molested 
until  the  island  is  reached." 

"  I'm  sorry,  but  I  cannot  rely  on  your 
word,"    replied   the    captain. 

"■Certainly  you  know,"  said  Welch, 
"  that  I  do  not  seek  MissHolland's  death, 
and  will  do  anything  to  prevent  her  exe- 
cution before  the  island  is  reached.  I 
have  consulted  the  aitu  before  the  men, 
and  have  told  them  that  it  is  better  to 
let  matters  rest  until  we  are  at  the  island 
and  the  high  priest  can  judge  you  all. 
The  men  have  agreed  to  that." 

"  How  do-  we  know  it  is  not  a  trick?  " 
the  captain  asked. 

"  You'll  have  to  take  my  Avord  for  it. 
If  you'll  go  to  your  cabins  as  prisoners, 
you'll  be  treated  with  every  courtesy 
until  the  island  is  reached.  There  the 
high  priest  will  judge  you." 
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"  You  expect  us  to  give  ourselves  up 
to  death  without  a  struggle?" 

"  There  is  no  way  for  you  to  escape," 
Welch  replied.  "  From  what  possible 
source  could  help  come?  " 

"  Perhaps  even  now  it  is  very  near," 
the  captain  said. 

"  rd  advise  you  to  go  to  your  cabins. 
You'll  not  be  harmed  while  on  board 
ship.  We  will  leave  everything  to  the 
high  priest." 

"We  may  retain  our  weapons?"  the 
captain  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  allow  that." 

"  Then  we  cannot  think  of  returning 
to  the  cabins,"  the  captain  said  iirmly. 

"  With  weapons  you  may  make  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  ship." 

"  And  without  them  we  would  be  at 
your  mercy  absolutely.  I  think  we'll  re- 
main where  we  are." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  Welch  said. 
"  You'll  not  be  molested  until  we  reach 
the  island,  anyway.  If  you  think  jou'U 
be  more  comfortable  up  there — " 

"  We'll  feel  safer  at  any  rate,"  laughed 
the  captain. 

"  I'll  send  food  to  you  in  an  hour 
or  so." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  captain,  with 
mock  courtesy.  "  And  the  food,  I  pre- 
sume, may  be  eaten  without  any  ill  after- 
elfects." 

"  You  think  I'd  poison  it?  "  Welch  de- 
manded. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  I 
think  you'd  do  anything  on  earth  to 
gain  your  personal  ends.  This  interview 
should  be  terminated  here,  I  believe. 
Why  prolong  it?  " 

"  As  you  please,"  Welch  said  again. 
"  But  you'll  be  hungry  before  the  island 
is  reached." 

"  We  had  a  yery  good  breakfast." 

"  But  we'll  not  reach  the  island  until 
noon  to-morrow." 

"  Then  you  are  not  sailing  the  ship 
right,"  the  captain  said.  "  You  should 
be  off  the  island  at  break  of  day." 

"If  you  are  afraid  I  will  poison  the 
food,  perhaps  you  will  be  willing  to  go 
yourself  to  the  galley  and  pick  it  out," 
said  Welch.  "  There  is  a  young  lady  in 
your  party.  It  is  not  kind  to  her  to  make 
her  suffer  from  lack  of  food." 

"  You  expect  me  to  walk  into  a  trap?  " 
the  captain  asked. 


"  Certainly  not,"  he  answered.  "  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  you'll 
not  be  molested." 

"Your  word  of  honor?"  laughed  the 
captain. 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
this  juncture,"  Welch  said.  "  You'll  not 
accept  the  food  I  offer  to  send,  and  you'll 
not  go  for  it  yourself." 

Captain  Hawson  turned  and  looked 
up  at  us,  then  faced  Welch  again. 

"  Will  3'ou  clear  the  deck,"  he  asked, 
"  and  allow  us  to  go  to  the  galley  as  we 
please  to  get  this  food?  Will  you  send 
all  of  the  men  below  and  go  yourself, 
and  let  one  of  us  guard  the  companion- 
way  while  another  reaches  the  galley 
from  the  outside?" 

"  Yes,"  Welch  answered.        ^ 

"  Very  well.    Then,  do  so." 

Welch  turned  back  to  speak  to  the  men 
aft,  and  the  captain  returned  to  us  and 
told  his  plans.  When  the  men  had  gone 
beloAv  Welch  called  to  us,  and  remained 
standing  near  the  mast. 

"  Mr.  Engle,  I  think  it  better  for  you 
to  remain  here  and  protect  Miss  Hol- 
land," the  captain  said.  "  I'll  take  Ro- 
land with  me." 

"Do  you  not  fear  a  trick?"  Uncle 
Dick  asked. 

"  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  our- 
selves," the  captain  answered.  "  At  the 
first  sign  of  treachery  I'll  send  a  bullet 
through  Welch,  and  this  time  it  will  be 
the  last  wound  he'll  ever  receive." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Uncle  Dick. 

The  captain  started  down,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him,  each  of  us  holding  a  revolver. 
Welch  awaited  us  near  the  mast,  and 
when  we  approached  him  he  turned  and 
led  the  way  aft,  to  show  us  that  his  in- 
tentions were  good. 

At  the  head  of  the  companionway  he 
stopped  for  a  moment. 

"  Go  below,  and  into  one  of  the  cab- 
ins,"-the  captain  directed.  "At  the  first 
sign  of  treachery  there  will  be  trouble." 

Welch  did  not  reply,  but  went  below, 
I  stood  guard  as  the  captain  directed, 
watching  to  see  that  none  of  the  men 
came  up.  Captain  Hawson  went  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  and  searched  him  for 
weapons.  Finding  none,  he  went  on  to 
the  galley. 

Once  or  twice  I  looked  forward,  but 
there  was  no   one  on  the   deck.     There 
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was  only  the  one  Avay  the  men  could 
reach  the  deck  forward,  and  with  Uncle 
Dick  watching  there  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  of  them  would  try  it. 

Just  once  I  looked  toward  the  stern. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  had  his  eyes  on  the 
open  sea,  and  so  I  turned  from  him  and 
watched  the  companionway,  wishing  that 
the  captain  would  hurry,  for  I  did  not 
feel  at  all  comfortable. 

How  many  minutes  passed  I  do  not 
know.  But  suddenly  I  heard  the  cap- 
tain's  shout:    "Look  out,   boy!" 

I  whirled  toward  him.  The  man  at 
the  wheel  had  lashed  it,  and  had  crept 
upon  me.  As  I  turned  he  sprang,  hands 
outstretched,  straight  at  my  throat. 

As  Captain  Hawson  rushed  toward  me 
across  the  dack,  fearing  to  shoot  because 
his  bullet  might  strike  me,  I  threw  my 
revolver  up  before  me  and  fired. 

The  man  crashed  to  the  deck  at  my 
feet.  Captain  Ha.wson  reached  my  side  at 
the  same  instant.  From  below,  and  from 
forward,  came  a  chorus  of  screams  and 
cries.  I  heard  Uncle  Dick's  revolver 
speak,  saw  the  fanatics  swarming  onto 
the  deck  forward  and  charging  at  the 
barricade  behind  which  my  uncle  and 
Ruth  Holland  were  entrenched. 

And  then  I  became  aware  that  the  cap- 
tain was  screaming  something  at  me,  and 
that  more  of  the  men  were  charging  to- 
ward us  up  the  companionway. 

"  With  me,  Roland !  It  was  a  trick, 
after  all !  "  the  captain  cried. 

We  each  fired  one  shot  into  the  midst 
of  the  swarm  of  men  rushing  up  toward 
lis,  and  then  we  started  to  flee  aft.  If 
Ave  could  reach  the  stern,  and  drop  down 
the  side  and  into  the  galley  through  a 
port-hole,  Ave  would  be  safe  for  a  time, 
and  could  at  least  make  a  defense. 

Several  bullets  flew  by  us  as  we  ran. 
But  by  dodging  from  place  to  place  we 
escaped  harm.  We  dropped  over  the 
side  safely,  the  captain  leading  the  Avay. 
He  reached  up  to  help  me,  and  Ave  got 
through  the  port-hole  and  into  the  after- 
cabin.  A  short  run  through  the  aft- 
passage,  and  Ave  aa-ouM  be  in  the  galley. 
They  Avould  have  a  hard  time  dislodging 
us  there. 

But  Ave  Avere  not  able  to  reach  the 
galley.  Some  of  the  men  Avere  still  in 
the  passage,  and  seeing  Avho  Ave  AA-ere  they 
opened  fire.     Welch  had  evidently  told 


them  that  the  great  aitu  Avould  be  pleased 
if  the  captain  and  myself  AA-ere  slain.  It 
was  only  Uncle  Dick,  because  he  AA-as 
doomed  to'  execntion,  and  Ruth  Hol- 
land, because  they  Avanted  her  to  Aved  a 
priest,  that,^  Avere  exempt  from  present 
death. 

There  Avas\;io  time,  then,  to  reach  the 
galley,   and  Ave   dare  not  remain  in  the 
passage.     The  captain  dashed  before  me 
and  fired,  and  the  nearest  man  dropped. 
Avithout  a  sound.     The  others  held  back". 

"  The   first  door  1  "    Captain   HaAvson" 
cried. 

He  fired  again  to  cover  our  advance, 
and  I  crept  through  the  passage  at  his 
heels,  looking  back  to  Avatch  the  com- 
panionAvay.  We  reached  the  door  in 
safety,  and  turned  from  the  passage  into 
the  cabin.  The  captain  thrcAv  the  door 
shut. 

"  Bolt  the  door !  "  I  screamed. 

"  There  is  no  lock  on  this  door,"  he 
replied.     "  We  are  in  their  temple-room." 

He  struck  a  match,  and  by  its  light  AA^e 
beheld  the  priest  on  guard  before  the 
aitu  creeping  upon  us.  Captain  Hawson 
covered  him  Avith  the  revolver,  and  he 
held  out  his  hands  to  shoAv  us  that  he 
could  do  no  harm. 

"  Up  the  steps !  "  the  captain  cried 
to  me. 

Once  more  I  found  myself  at  the  foot 
of  the  idol,  behind  the  draperies.  Cap- 
tain HaAvson  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
tl;ie  steps,  holding  the  priest  before  him. 
In  the  passage  outside  the  cabin  arose  a 
bedlam  0I;  voices.  Some  one  threAv  open 
the  door  and  shoAved  a  light. 

"Back!"  the  captain  cried.  "When 
the  first  man  enters  I  kill  your  priest !  " 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
A  Battle  in  the  Temple-Room. 

"'X/' OUR  uncle  cannot  hold  out  long," 

•*•  the  captain  said.  "  He  has  only 
the  one  revolver  and  no  extra  ammuni- 
tion." 

"  And  we  have  only  two  shots  left,  sir," 
I  said. 

"  You  are  Avrong  there,"  he  said. 
"  When  I  Avent  to  the  galley  I  did  not, 
look  for  food,  but  for  ammunition.  My 
pockets  are  filled  AA'ith  cartridges." 

He  handed  some  of  them  to  me,  and 
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I  filled  the  cylinder  of  my  revolver,  and 
put  the  remamder  in  my  pockets. 

A  few  minutes  passed,  and  then  we 
heard  the  spokesman  in  the  passage  out- 
side. 

"Will  you  come  out  and  surrender?" 
he  demanded. 

"  No,"  the  captain  cried. 

"  Then  we'll  come  in  and  take  you." 

"  If  you  open  that  door,  I'll  kill  your 
priest,"  the  captain  cried.  "  I'll  kill  him 
at  the  feet  of  the  aitu !  " 

Screams  and  curses  answeretl  the  cap- 
tain's speech,  for  the  spokesman  trans- 
lated it  to  the  others.  There  was  silence 
for  a  time,  and  then  the  leader  spoke 
again. 

"  Miss  Holland  and  Mr.  Engle  are  in 
our  hands.  Unless  you  release  ihe  priest 
and  come  into  the  passage  immediately, 
they  shall  die  !  " 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  the  captain 
said. 

"  You  do  not  hear  any  more  firing  on 
deck,  do  you  ?     I  say  they  have  been  con- 
quered and  are  in  our  power.     Will  you 
■come  out?  "' 
■  "No!" 

"  Then  your  friends  shall  lose  their 
lives.", 

"  Very  well,"  the  captain  replied. 

"You  still  doubt  that  they  are,  in  our 
hands?  I'll  convince  you,"  the,>spokes- 
man  said. 

He  gave  a  command  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  the  captain  whispered  to  me 
that  he  had  told  some  of  the  men  to 
bring  my  uncle  and  Ruth  Holland  to  the 
passage.  It  was  true,,  then ;  they  had 
been  taken. 

The  captain  seized  the  priest  again,  and 
put  his  revolver  at  the  man's  head  to 
prevent  him  crying  out.  Then  we  bound 
him  with  ropes  and  gagged  him,  and  car- 
ried him  up  the  flight  of  steps  and  laid 
him  across  the  aitu's  great  wide  lap.  He. 
made  a  peculiar  noise  in  his  throat. 

"  He  is  begging  the  .aitu  to  save  him," 
the  captain  said. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  I  asked. 

I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  my  uncle 
and  pretty  Ruth  Holland  being  slain  be- " 
cause  of  the  captain's  stubbornness. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  open,  and  follow 
me,"  the  captain  said. 

We  went  to  the  top  of  the  flight  of 
steps,  crawled  around  the  narrow  ledge 


of  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  aitu  sat, 
and  dropped  down  behind  in  the  dark; 
ness.  Then  I  saw  that  there  was  a  hol- 
lovv'  space  beneath  the  steps,  and  that 
from  the  front  of  it  we  could  peer  out 
and  see  the  entire  interior  of  the  cabin 
between  the  aitu  and  the  door.  It  was 
a  small  space,  but  large  enough  to  fire 
through:  And  the  steps  served  as  a  for- 
midable barricade. 

"  Wait,  and  make  no  noise,"  the  cap- 
tain said.* 

In  a  short  time  there  were  steps  in  the 
passage,  and  the  words  of  the  spokesman 
came  to  us  again. 

"  Will  you  come  out?  "  he  cried. 

We  did  not  answer.  "  I  have  your 
friends  here,  to  convince  you  that  I  have 
not  been  speaking  untruly,"  he  went  on, 
"  They  shall  speak  to  you." 

We  heard  him  command  my  uncle  to 
speak,  and  there  was  no  answer.  My 
uncle  was  not  the  man  to  give  himself 
readily  to  the  work  of  a  decoy. 

"  You  speak  to  them,  woman,"  we 
heard  the  spokesman  say. 

Still  no  voice  came  to  us.  Then  one 
of  them  must  have  seized  her  in  an  effort 
to  make  her  cry  out,  for  we  heard  her 
scream' ;  and  it  cut  into  our  hearts  like  a 
knife.  And  at  the  same  time  we  heard 
my  uncle's  cry  of  rage,  the  sound  of 
quick  fighting,  of  blows.  The  door  was 
burst  open,  and  the  mass  of  fighting, 
twisting  men  streamed  into  the  temple- 
room. 

"  Don't  fire !  You  may  kill  your  un- 
cle !  "  the  captain  whispered. 

Some  one  brought  a  light  and  held  it 
high,  showing  the  scene  of  combat.  Ruth 
had  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and 
was  standing  there,  watching  the  fray, 
sobbing.  In  the  center  of  the  room  my 
uncle  fought  like  a  madman  with  the  fa- 
natics, having  some  advantage  because  of 
the  smallness  of  the  room. 

But  he  was  conquered  in  time,  and 
held  against  the  wall.  "  Seize  the  wom- 
an," the  spokesman  commanded.  "  Now, 
get  the  others." 

Two  of  them  seized  Ruth  and  placed 
her  against  the  wall  beside  Uncle  Dick. 

"Where  are  the  others,  master?"  one 
of  the  men  asked  in  his  tongue,  and  the 
captain  translated  it  to  me. 

"  They  are  here ;  find  them,"  was  the 
answer. 
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We  heard  some  of  them  start  up  the 
steps,  heard  their  cries  as  they  discovered 
the  priest,  bomid  and  gagged.  The 
spokesman  ran  up  to  them,  and  fell  back 
with  them,  too,  for  none  of  them  dared 
touch  the  aitu.  He  sent  one  of  the  men 
for  Welch. 

Welch  was  not  long  In  coming. 

"  What  is  it?  "  he  asked. 

The  spokesman  explained  quickly. 
"  None  may  touch  the  aitu  save  you, 
master,"  he  said.     "  We  are  not  priests." 

Welch  made  his  way  up  the  steps  and 
helped  the  priest  down,  and  unbound  him 
and  took  the  gag  from  his  mouth.  We 
heard  the  priest  jabbering. 

"  He  says  the  man  and  the  boy  went 
beneath  the  aitu,"  Welch  told  the  spokes- 
man. 

"  Then  we  have  them  in  a  trap." 

"  Get  them  out,"  Welch  ordered. 
"  When  you  have  them,  see  that  all  four 
are  placed  in  separate  cabins  under  a 
strong  guard.  We  must  have  no  more 
nonsense. until  we  reach  the  island." 

Welch  went  across  the  cabin  and 
stopped  in  front  of  Ruth  Holland  and 
Uncle  Dick. 

"  I  promise  you,"  he  said  to  my  uncle, 
"  that  you'll  have  a  short  time  to  live 
when  we  get  to  the  island." 

"  Perhaps,"  my  uncle  said. 

"  And  I  promise  you,"  he  said  to  Ruth, 
"  that  I'll  not  forget  your  part  in  this 
affair,  and  that  you'll  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it." 

Uncle  Dick  struggled  to  reach  him, 
but  the  men  held  him  back.  Then  the 
captain  and  I  had  our  own  business  to 
attend  to,  for  the  men  Avere  trying  to 
reach  us  from  behind.  We  opened  fire 
upon  them.  One  dropped  down,  badly 
wounded ;  and  the  captain  secured  his 
revolver  and  filled  it  with  cartridges,  and 
held  it  ready. 

"  We  cannot  get  to  them,  master," 
they  reported.  "  They  can  kill  us,  one 
by  one." 

Welch  turned  toward  the  aitu. 

"  Captain  Hawson,"  he  cried,  "  unless 
you  and  the  boy  come  out  and  give  your- 
selves up.  Til  take  matters  in  my  own 
hands  here  and  forget  that  these  friends 
of  yours  are  entitled  to  courtesy." 

The  captain  made  no  answer.  Welch 
bade   the  men   carry   Ruth   to  the   other 
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end  of  the  cabin,  and  then  he  had  Uncle 
Dick  placed  with  his  back  against  the 
door. 

"  I'll  give  you  one  minute,"  he  cried. 

"  You  dare  not  kill  a  man  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  aitu,"  the  captain  replied. 

"  I  can  kill  him  in  the  passage,"  Welch 
answered. 

He  motioned  the  men  to  take  Uncle 
Dick  outside.  Ruth  gave  a  scream  and 
tried  to  get  to  him,  but  they  would  not 
permit  her. 

"Will  you  come  out?"  Welch  cried 
again. 

"  Yes,"  the  captain  answered. 

Again  he  made  me  follow  close  behind 
him  and  be'  on  my  guard.  We  backed 
out  from  beneath  the  steps,  and  with 
difficulty  reached  the  ledge  of  the  pedes- 
tal.    Then  we  crept  around  the  aitu. 

"  They  were  touching  the  aitu,"  the 
spokesman  cried. 

And  as  he  spoke  the  captain  opened  fire 
with  both  revolvers,  shouting  into  the 
midst  of  them,  sending  a  hail  of  bullets 
down  the  steps. 

"  Shoot,  Roland !  "  he  screamed  to  me. 

I  joined  in  the  fray.  The  men  burst 
out  the  door,  fleeing.  Welch  and  the 
spokesman  were  gone.  We  dashed  down 
the  steps,  where  Ruth  Holland  was  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  almost  at  the  point 
of  swooning. 

The  captain  did  not  stop  there ;  but 
ran  to  the  door,  filling  his  revolvers  as 
he  did  so.  His  continual  firing  unnerved 
the  men,  for  they  did  not"' know  we  had 
extra  ammunition. 

They  were  fleeing  up  the  passage  to- 
ward the  companionway.  We  ran  after 
them,  keeping  up  the  firing.  They  fired 
some  shots  in  reply,  but  none  of  them 
took  effect. 

When  the  last  one  had  gone  on  deck 
we  ran  back  again  and  got  Ruth,  and  the 
captain  led  us  forward  the  way  we  had 
gone  that  other  time,  and  so  to  the  deck. 
There  were  men  forward,  but  when  we 
emerged  and  began  firing  at  them  they 
ran  aft  quickly. 

It  was  only  the  Avork  of  a-  minute  to 
get  to  our  old  position  of  security  near 
the  bowsprit.  But  there  were  only  three 
of  us  safe  and  secure. 

Uncle  Dick  was  in   the  hands  of  the 
fanatics. 
n  t  i  n  u  e  d  .  ^ 


Signaling  Without  Semaphores. 


BY    ARNO    DOSCH. 


SPEED  demands  safety  just  as  certainly  as  darkness  demands  light.  The 
semaphore,  with  all  its  various  means  of  operation,  has  done  yeoman 
service  in  this  direction,  but  something  even  more  nearly  perfect  is 
needed  to  meet  modern  conditions.  The  visible  signal  on  the  track  will  some 
day  give  way  to  the  visible  and  audible  signal  in  the  cab,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  the  automatic  stop.  This  article  describes  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution.     Read  it.     Some  day  it  will  be  history. 


How  an   Engineer  Will  Get  His  Signals  in  the  Gab,  Be  Automatically 

Gontrolled,  and  Be  Able  to  Telephone,  All  By 

One  Third  Rail. 


TELEPHONE  on  the  train 
connecting  with  distant 
cities  so  that  a  traveler 
_^can_  conduct  business 
from  a  speeding  coach 
as  if  in  his  own  office  is 
one  of  the  striking  features  of  a  three 
in  one  invention  which  Fred  Lacroix, 
a  young  railroad  man  of  twenty-four, 
has  just  placed  in  successful  operation 
on  twelve  miles  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
in  New  Jersey.  The  two  other  parts  to 
the  combination  are  a  cab  signaling  sys- 
tem and  an  automatic  stop,  and  the  whole 
proved  its  efficiency  before  half  the  signal 
engineers  and  many  financiers  of  New 
York. 

The  inventor  is  staking  his  success 
on  the  practical  working  of  the  safety 
appliances,  but  the  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral imagination  is  in  the  telephone.  For 
though  the  public  at  large  does  not  know 
when  it  travels  whether  the  road  is  au- 
tomatically controlled  or  operated  by 
hand  signals,  it  can  see  a  telephone  and 
feel  a  thrill  of  wonder  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  sit  in  a  car  and  talk  with  some 
one  a  thousand  miles  away  Avhile  the 
train  is  whirling  over  the  country. 
As    to    safety,     Lacroix's    s3'Stem    has 
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all  the  advantages  of  the  automatic 
block  in  preventing  collisions,  and  goes 
a  step  further  by  stopping  the  train  if 
the  engineer  does  not  heed  the  signal. 
The  fact  that  its  method  of  cab  signal- 
ing is  simple  as  well  as  certain  is  also 
worthy  of  comment. 

First  in  England, 

Up  to  the  time  Lacroix  appeared  with 
his  device  the  most  advanced  form  of 
signaling  included  only  cab  signaling 
and  the  automatic  stop.  This  combina- 
tion has  been  used,  moreover,  only  on 
a  few  miles  of  road  in  England  and  is 
not  thoroughly  established  as  yet.  The 
difficulties  encountered  have  been  chiefly 
with  the  weather  conditions,  necessitating 
the  use  of  steam  heat  to  melt  the  ice  and 
snow  at  the  points  of  contact  between 
the  engine  and  the  signal  arrangements 
on  the  track. 

With  Lacroix's  system  a  third  rail  is 
used,  and  there  is  only  such  inconvenience 
as  is  caused  by  ice  on  a  ^third  rail  any- 
where, and  that  is  not  too  great  to  obviate, 
as  shown  by  the  success  of  third-rail  sys- 
tems in  the  open  country. 

The   telephone  in   the   cab   is  entirely 
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new  in  signaling,  and  has  immediately 
commended  itself  as  a  time  saver.  It 
provides  a  quick  and  direct  means  of 
communication  between  engineer  and  op- 
erator and  permits  the  issuing  of  orders 
to  trains  on  the  move  at  a  distance  from  a 
station. 

Stopped  from  Outside. 

A  light  third  rail  does  the  work.  It 
conveys  the  signals,  applies  the  brakes 
when  necessary,  and  acts  as  a  telephone 
wire.  The  mechanism  is  on  the  engine, 
Avhere  it  is  brought  into  the  roundhouse 
for  inspection,  and  all  that  can  get  out 
of  order  along-'  the  track  is  the  track 
circuit,  containing  a  battery  and  a  track 
relay.  If  anything  should  happen  to 
these  the  train  will  be  brought  to  a  full 
stop. 

The  engineer  receives  his  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  track  ahead 
from  a  green  light,  which  shows  in  his 
cab  as  long  as  the  right  of  way  is  clear. 
Direc4;ly  under  it  is  an  electromagnet, 
which  derives  its  magnetic  powers  from  a 
shunt-wound  dynamo  driven  by  steam 
pressure  from  the  engine.  When  it  has 
its  full  energy  it  is  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  hold  up  a  heavy  iron  arm,  which, 
when  in  contact  with  the  magnet,  does 
not  affect  the  air-brake  valve. 

If  anything  happens  to  the  current 
so  that  the  magnet  loses  its  power,  the 
heavy  iron  arm  falls,  openin_g  the  valve 
and  setting  every  brake  in  the  train. 
And,  as  the  air  escapes,  it  passes  through 
a  whistle,  which  it  blows  in  warning.  As 
the  current  also  supplies  the  light,  it  goes 
out  simultaneously  with  the  dropping  of 
the  arm. 

In  the  same  circuit  with  the  light  and 
the  magnet  is  a  shoe  of  steel  brushes, 
made  to  scrape  the  third  rail  and  comn 
municate  an  electric  current  to  its  sur- 
face. As  long  as  the  third  rail  is  in  a 
closed  track  circuit  not  broken  by  the 
presence  of  another  train,  the  current 
which  is  local  to  the  engine  flows  out 
through  the  third  rail,  making  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  track  Andres  and  re- 
turning through  the  wheels  and  body 
of  the  engine. 

If  there  is  another  train  on  the  track 
and  the  circuit  is  not  closed,  the  engine 
circuit    is    abruptly    broken   by   the    same 


opening  in  the  track  circuit  which  inter- 
rupted the  track  current,  the  magnet 
loses  its  power,  the  arm  drops,  the  brakes 
are  set,  and  the  train  stops. 

The  whole  mechanism  of  the  signal 
system  ,in  the  engine  is  so  constructed 
as  to  respond  promptly  to  the  indica- 
tions it  receives  from  the  third  rail.  To 
make  it  effective  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  have  the  track  circuit  closed  if  the' 
track  is  clear  and  open  if  it  is  occupied. 

In  doing  this,  the  principles  of  the 
ordinary  automatic  block  system  are  ap- 
plied. The  wiring  is  different,  in  order 
to  bring  the  third  rail  into  the  track  cir- 
cuit, but  there  is  no  essential  change.  For 
this,  as  for  all  automatic  systems,  the 
track  is  divided  into  blocks  or  sections, 
each  of  which  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  rest   for  signaling  purposes. 

Failure  Made  Safe. 

A  current  of  electricity  generated  at 
one  end  passes  down  a  rail  to  the  other, 
where  it  goes  through  a  relay  contain- 
ing an  electromagnet,  which  must  remain 
energized  in  order  to  keep  the  circuit 
closed.  In  other  automatic  systems,  the 
current  then  passes  to  the  other  rail  and 
returns  to  the  battery,  but  in  the  La- 
croix  system  a  slightly  more  complicated 
arrangement  is  necessary  in  order  to  per- 
mit it  to  pass  through  the  short  sec- 
tions of  third  rail  at  both  ends  of  the 
track  and  include,  them  within  the  block. 
In  both,  the  track  circuit  depends  upon 
the  magnet  in  the  relay  remaining  ener- 
gized, but  this  it  will  only  do  while  the 
full    current    is    passing    through    it. 

As  soon  as  an  engine  runs  into  the 
block,  the  wheels  and  axles  form  a  short 
path  for  the  electricity,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  it  passes  through  the  relay, 
not  enough  to  hold  the  armature  and 
keep  the  circuit  closed. 

Points  of  Difference. 

On  the  ordinary  automatic  system,  the 
opening  of  the^  circuit,  whether  from  the 
presence  of  a  train,  a  broken  rail,  or  a 
landslide,  sends  the  signal  on  the  sema- 
phore to  danger.  The  working  of  the 
Laeroix   system   is   quite   different. 

When  a  block  is  occupied  or  in  trouble 
the   approaching   train   first  learns  of   it 
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when  the  shoe  strikes  the  third  rail  at 
the  end  of  the  block.  Previous  to  that 
time,  while  the- -train  was  passing  over  a 
clear  track,  whenever  the  shoe  struck  a 
section  of  the  third  rail  the  engine  cur- 
rent passed  out  through  it  to  the  track 
circuit,  then  through  the  track  relay, 
which  was  closed,  back  to  the  track  and 
home  through  the  wheels  and  body  of  the 
engine. 

But  as  soon  as  it_strikes  a  block  where 
the  track  current  has  been  short-circuited 
by  the  presence  of  a  train  or  by  other 
trouble,  the  current  cannot  make  a  com- 
plete run  through  the  track  circuit  on 
account  of  the  opening  in  the  relay 
caused  by  the  lack  of  power  in  the 
magnet. 

Improvements  -to  Come. 

The  action  is  instantaneous.  The  cur- 
rent does  not-  leap  from  the  shoe  to 
the  third  rail,  because  it  cannot  return. 
The  effect  is  to  break  the  circuit  in  the 
engine,  which  results  in  extinguishing 
the  green  light,  setting  the  brakes,  and 
blowing  the  whistle. 

Each  block  is  connected  with  the 
third-rail  sections  at  both  ends  of  the 
block,  so  that  trains  can  never  approach 
each  other  nearer  than  the  length  of 
the  block  plus  the  lengths  of  the  two 
third-rail  sections. 

On  single  tracks,  such  as  the  Erie 
branch  on  wdiich  it  has  been  installed, 
the  blocks  overlap  both'  w^ays,  so  that 
trains  will  not  collide  head  on  at  the 
end  of  a  block.  At  public  demonstra- 
tions it  has  been  shown  that  head-on  col- 
lisions could  not  happen. 

Two  engines"  racing  toward  each  other, 
with  the  throttles  wide  open  and  the  en- 
gineers leaning  from  the  cab  windows, 
were  stopped  at  the  ends  of  a  block 
which  they  both  approached  from  oppo- 
site sides:  As  soon  as  each  struck  the 
third-rail  section,  the  air-brakes  were 
set  and  both  engines  were  brought  to  a 
standstill  within  a  few  hundred  feet,  al- 
though the  engines  were  still  puffing 
away  with   the  throttles  wide  open. 

The  entire  possibilities  of  the  inven- 
tion are  not  shown  as  yet,  because  the 
third  rails  are  not  continuous.  The  sec- 
tions are  only  long  enough  to  give  the 
air-<brakes    a    chance    to    stop    the    train 


before  the  brushes  ha\-e  ]>assed  off,  which 
is  five  hundred  feet  on  the  Erie.  While 
the  train  is  passing  from  one  third-rail 
section  to  another,  it  is  _  entirely  cut  off 
from   communication. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  to  hinder 
the  third  rails  from  being  continuous 
with  only  short  breaks  between  blocks, 
and  it  will  be  a  necessity  if  the  telepho- 
ning possibilities  are  used. 

There  is  at  present  no  provision  giving 
the  engineer  warning  of  the  danger 
ahead  until  suddenly  the  air-brakes  are 
opened  and  the  train  is  brought  to  a 
stop  by  an  emergency  measure.  This 
can  be  remedied,  however,  by  more  ex- 
tensive wiring  and  the  use  of  distant 
signals,  not  unlike  those  in  the  automatic 
semaphore   system. 

Through  them  the  engineer  is  in- 
formed several  blocks  in  advance  of  the 
condition  of  the  blocks  he  is  approach- 
ing. At  present  the  same  electric  cur- 
rent which  operates  the  signals  also  ap- 
plies the  brakes,  and,  before  he  can  grasp 
the  throttle,  the  train  is  being  stopped 
automatically,  the  amount  of  jarring  the 
train   receives   depending   on   the  brakes. 

A  Switch  for  Telephone. 

There  is  as  yet  only  one  current  gen- 
erated in  the  engine  and  this  must  be 
used  for  both  the  signaling  apparatus 
and  the  telephone.  Obviously  it  can- 
not be  used  for  both  at  once.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  inventor,  and  he  has 
prepared  a  switch  to  be  thrown  whenever 
the  telephone  is  in  use.  But  this  en- 
tails the  consequence  that  while  the  tele- 
phone is  in  operation  the  signaling  sys- 
tem is  dead.  To  be  running  blindly  ahead 
with  no  signals  to  guide,  would  be 
suicide,  as  even  the  automatic  stop  is 
out  of  commission. 

A  single  current  is  feasible,  however, 
if  the  telephone  is  to  be  used  for  sig- 
naling purposes  only,  as  the  telephone 
is  only  called  into  recjuisition  when  an 
■engineer  receives  information  as  to  the 
track,  but,  Avhen  it  becomes  a  conve- 
nience for  travelers,  the  telephone  will 
need  a  current  all  to  itself.  This  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  providing  an  al- 
ternate current  which  can  be  used  over 
the  same  rails  and  wires  without  in- 
terfcrin"'. 


A    PINK-TEA    BO. 

BY     CHARLES    BATTELL    LOOMIS. 

Something  Might  Have  Happened  If    They   Hadn't 
Put  on  the  Binders  While  He  Was  Cutting  the  Fat. 


H,  yes,  Uncle  Jabez  is  the 
most  romantic  of  men. 
Why  surely  I've  told  you 
of  the  time  that  he  put  a 
new  piano  in  Stella  Wyn- 
grave's  hen-house  as  a 
wedding-present  to  her?  " 

I  assured  Mrs.  Dorkins  that  that  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  her  Uncle 
Jabez's  ultra  romanticism  had  never  be- 
fore been  told  me. 

"  Why,  yes.  You  see,  Stella  and  her 
husband  had  gone  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness just  after  they  married,  and  she 
had  given  up  her 
music.  Uncle  Ja- 
bez hadn't  given  her 
any  wedding  -  pres-^ 
ent  and  she  felt  a 
little  hurt,  but  one 
night  when  she  went  ■ 
out  to  the  hen-house 
to  lock  up,  she  found 
in  the  big  scratching 
pen  a  brand  -  new 
piano  with  the  legs 
lying  beside  it  and 
a  card,  '  From  Un- 
cle Jabe.'  " 

"  I  should  think 
that  it  might  have 
scratched  the  piano 
somewhat." 

"It  did,  and  it 
gave  them  no  end  of 
trouble  to  get  it  into 
the  house,  but  that 
was  Uncle  Jabez's 
romantic  way,  and  ■>' 
so  I  say  I  never 
know  what  he's  go- 
ing to  do  next,  and 


now  that  we've  heard  he's-  at  last  struck 
it  rich  out  in  the  Klondike,  there's  no  tell- 
ing how  he'll  come  back  or  when  he'll 
turn  up. 

"  We've  always  been  friendly  with  him, 
and  we  sort  of  hope  that  if  he  does  come 
back  East,  he'll  take  a  fancy  to  Marietta 
Ethella  and  give  her  a  musical  edu- 
cation." 

I  was  occupying  a  room  and  board- 
ing with  the  Dorkinses  while  pursuing 
my  medical  studies.  They  did  not  keep 
a  boarding-house,  but  took  me  in  because 
my  father  and  Mr.  Dorkins  had  been  boys 
together  and  Mrs. 
Dorkins  thought  it 
"  so  romantic  "  for 
me,  the  second  gen- 
eration, to  be  in  the 
way  of  having  kind- 
nesses s  h  o  w  n  me 
just  because  my 
father  and  Lester 
Dorkins  had  learned 
SAvimming  in  the 
same  swimming 
hole. 

Mrs,  lolanthe 
Dorkins  had  a  nose 
for  the  romantic 
that  I  have  never 
seen  excelled.  Her 
own  marriage  to  Mr. 
Dorkins  was  in  the 
liighest  degree  ro- 
mantic, because  she 
had  gone  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  in  the 
store  where.  Mr. 
Dorkins  was  a  clerk 
and  he  had  had  the 
hardihood  to  tell  her 
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she  pinched  her  feet.  She  had  admired  his 
manliness  in  telling  her  what  she  con- 
fessed was  the  truth,  and  she  had  ordered 
the  next  size  larger  and  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Dorkins  had  a  vein  of  the  roman- 
tic in  him  which  took  the  form  of  ad- 
miring his  wife's  appreciation  of  things 
removed  from  life's  hmiidrum,  and  Mari- 
etta Ethella  lived  in  a  dream  of  ro- 
mance where  every  passer-b}'  was  a 
potential  prince  and  the  grocer's  boy  was 
a  kidnaped  crown  prince  of  the  house 
of    Ruritania. 

Knowing  them  as  I  did,  and  being  of 
an  age  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  practical  joking, 
I  set  to  work  to  devise  some  scheme  by 
which  I  could  provide  a  little  innocent 
pleasure  for  myself  and  a  bit  of  mys- 
tification for  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  decided 
on  a  plan  rich  in  promise ;  I  would  get 
some  tramp  to  play  the  returned  uncle, 
he  should  make  a  fat  thing  out  of  it  in 
the  way  of  rich  food  and  cigars,  and 
when  all  was  over  I  would  confess  my 
complicity  in  the  affair,  pay  all  damages, 
and  take  the  whole  family  to  some  "  Ru- 
pert of  Hentzau  "  sort  of  a  play. 

It  so  fell  out  that  the  following  Sat- 
.urday  lent  itself  Jo  my  plan  quite  as  if 
the  day  had  been  prepared  for  me ;  Mr. 
Dorkins  being  detained  at  home  by  a 
slight  cold,  I  having  the  whole  day  free, 
and  Mrs.  Dorkins  beginning  to  wonder 
when  Uncle  Jabez  would  return  to  his 
home  in  the  East. 

I  had  kept  him  to  the  front  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  and  had  brought 
out  recitals  of  his  many  "  romantic " 
actions,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
entry  of  Jabez   Patchen,   Romanticist. 

The  suburban  villa  of  the  Dorkinses 
covered  a  half  acre,  and  was  mostly  lawn 
and  old-fashioned  "romantic"  flowers, 
with  one  peach-tree  which  Mrs.  Dorkins 
treasured  as  the  apple  of  her  eye  because 
the  pit  from  which  it  sprang  had  been 
given  to  her  by  a  favorite  nephcAv,  who 
died  next  day  of  indigestion  brought  on 
by  eating  the  peach,  which  was  not  fully 
ripe. 

This  tree  had  never  borne  fruit  before, 
but  now  was  loaded  with  Morris  Whites, 
which  promised  to  be  delicious  when  they 
should  have  become   ripe. 

The  house  itself  was  one  of  the  Swiss 


chalet  order  for  obvious  reasons,  and 
while  the  furniture  was  not  costly  nor 
the  decorations  rich,  the  amount  of  bric- 
a-brac  with  romantic  associations  fes- 
tooned around  it  was  remarkable.  Knick- 
knacks  from  many  lands  fairly  littered 
center-table,  piano,  mantel,  and  writing- 
^■esk  in  the  old-fashioned  parlor. 

It  was  to  this  home  that  I  purposed 
leading  some  fun-loving  tramp  who  was 
at  the  same  time  honest,  and  that  is  why 
I  set  out  right  after  breakfast  to  search 
for    him. 

Mrs.  Dorkins  was  preparing  to  do  up 
plums,  Mr.  Dorkins  was  nursing  his  cold 
in  a  red  wrapper  covered  with  white  roses 
(a  gift  from  his  wife),  and  Marietta 
Ethella  was  in  a  hammock  on  the  ve- 
randa, reading,  "  How  Prince  Florizel 
Came   to    His   Own." 

A  walk  of  half  a  dozen  blocks  brought 
me  on  a  tramp,  but  he  was  so  villainous 
looking,  so  destitute  of  any  hint  of  re- 
finement that  I  passed  him  by.  But  two 
blocks  farther  on  I  caught  sight  of  a 
trampish  fellow  looking  at  a  map  m  the 
window  of  a  little  real-estate  office 
perched  on  a  knoll  that  commanded  a  view 
of  "  highly  improved  "  property. 

The  fellow  wore  a  frock  coat  whose 
better  days  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  closing  years  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
his  hat  looked  older  yet.  He  had  a  red 
handkerchief  in  place  of  a  collar  and  his 
shoes  had  not  at  any  time  been  mates. 

His  trousers  had  surely  first  been  worn 
at  an  afternoon  tea,  for  they  were  of  a 
light  material  and  of  what  had  once 
been  a  fashionable  cut,  but  they  were 
too  tight  for  the  sturdy  legs  that  were 
now  within  them. 

Here  was  the  tramp  I  wanted — if 
he  had  a  sense  of  humor.  I  hailed  him. 
"  Good  morning !  Quite  a  boom  in  real 
estate,  isn't  there?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  turning  and  looking 
at  me  with  an  insolent  but  whimsical 
eye.  "  I  was  thinkin'  of  buyin'  a  lot  or 
two  an'  makin'  it  over  into  a  restricted 
park." 

Mrs.  Dorkins  would  have  believed  his 
statement,  but  I  was  delighted  at  his 
chaffing  power.  A  tip  or  tAvo,  and  he 
would   play  the   part  to  perfection. 

He  looked  to  be  about  forty-five;  his 
beard,  grizzled  and  wiry,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  seek  the  outer  air  for  five  days 
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at  least,  and  his  ^>air  had  not  known 
the  caressing  touch  of  a  comb  in  many 
a  da}^  His  hands  were  fairly  clean  and 
he  did  not  look  like  a  drinking  man. 
"  Made  to  order." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  sell  you  a  block," 
said  I,  "  but  I  got  rid  of  my  last  holding 
a  few  days  ago.  But,  say,  I'd  like  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  you  if  you  have  time." 

He  rubbed  his  musical  beard,  knotted 
his  eyebrows,  and  said,  "  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment "with  a  capitalist,  but  it  will 
■keep." 

Then,  without  telling  him  who  he  was 
supposed  to  be  impersonating,  I  told  him 
what  I  wanted  him  to  do ;  to  make  him- 
self perfectly  at  home  if  Mrs.  Dor- 
kins  should  invite  him  in,  and  to  throw 
himself  on  her  hospitality  fervidly. 

He  hesitated.  Perhaps  he  was  think- 
ing of  parlor  carpets  and  his  rough  shoes. 


"i  WAS  thinkin'  of  buyin'  a  lot  or  two. 


He  gave  me  a  keen,  half-suspicious  look. 
Then  I  explained  that  I  was  a  medical 

student,  bent  on  having  some  fun  with 
good  friends  of  mine;  showed  him  a 
five-dollar  bill  that  should  be  his  if  he 
played  his  part  well,  cautioned  him 
against  any  malicious  mischief,  and, 
pausing  for  his  reply,  got  a  poke  in  the 
shoulder  that  nearly  toppled  me  over, 
as  with  a  gusty  laugh  he  said,  "  You 
have  picked  a  winner.  Doc — what?  " 

"  Good,  just  be  easy  and  natural,  you 
know.  They're  a  little  bit  dotty  on 
tramps.  Help  yourself  to  cigars — I'll 
make  it  good  to  them  afterward,  you 
understand — " 

"  I  don't  give  a  whoop  in  Ohio  wheth- 
er you  do  or  not,  but  I'm  the  ijian  for 
the  round  trip  and  I  -want  to  say  right 
now  that  it  appeals,  to  me." 

Here  he  fetched  me  a  good-humored 
slap  in  the  ribs  that  brought  me  to 
the  verge  of  the  gutter,  and  I  had  to 
ask  him  to  restrain  his  exuberance. 

But  I  liked  my  tramp.  There  was 
no  Harvard  reserve  about  him.  He 
was  human. 

I  explained  to  him  that  my  friends 
were  long  on  romanticism  and  short 
on  humor,  and  that  I  felt  a  little 
good-natured  practical  joke  at  their 
expense  was  perfectly  legitimate. 

"  Yes,  and  mild  for  a  medical  stu- 
dent," he  said. 

"Well,  I'll  hurry  back  to  the 
house  and  you  come  on  in  about  half 
an  hour." 

I  Avas  tuTning  away  when  he  said, 
"  Say,  w'ere  is  this  joint?  " 

"To  be  sure."  I  gave  him  clear 
directions  and  went  on  my  way,  re- 
turning by  another  street  so  that 
Dorkins  would  not  connect  me  with 
the  advent  of  the  tramp. 

I  had  been  at  the  house  a  little 
over  half  an  hour  before  my  tramp 
appeared,  and  he  seemed  about  to 
pass  the  house,  looking  beyond  as.  if 
he  had  misunderstood  my  instruc- 
tions. 

I  coughed  significantly,  and  he 
looked  up,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  shambled  around  to  the  side 
gate.  Mrs.  Do]:i;ins  has  what  she 
calls  romantic  palings  enclosing  the 
place — "  as  they  used  to  be  in  the 
old  story  books." 
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"you're  a  beast,  that's 
what  you  are ! " 


In  a  few  moments,  I  heard  a  whisper- 
ed call  in  the  hall,  "  Father,  Marietta 
Ethella,  Mr.  Tompkins!"  and  I  knew 
that  the  curtain  had  risen. 

Marietta  Ethella  tumbled  out  of  the 
Hammock,  dropping  the  book,  I  rose 
from  the  rustic  chair,  and  Mr.  Dorkins 
came  down  from  his  room  in  his  fancy 
wrapper. 

"  Oh !  "  said  Mrs.  Dorfdns,  breathing 
heavily,  "  there's  a  tramp  in  the  kitchen, 
and  while  I'm  not  sure  I  can  almost 
was  reminded  of  your  uncle.  He  looked 
test  us.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"Did  he  just  come  down  the  side 
street?  "   I  asked. 

"  Yes—" 

"  Why,  the  minute  I  saw  that  man  I 
was  reminded  of  your  Uncle.  He  looked 
sort  of  amateur  theatrical.  I'll  bet  a 
hat   he   is. 

"  Just  dress  him  up  in  your  Sunday 
clothes,  Mrs.  Dorkins,  kill  a  fatted  calf 
or  two,  and  give  him  the  time  of  his 
life.  Open  a  can  of  sardines  and  a  keg 
of  beer  and  an  oyster  or  two.  You  won't 
retfret    it." 


She  bit  beautifully,  and  if  she  had  any 
doubts  of  her  uncle's  identity  they  were 
now  removed.  We  all  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  on  the  way  in  I  was  sud- 
denly inspired. 

The  tramp,  a  born  actor,  was  stand- 
ing in  a  very  humble  attitude  drinking 
a  glass  of  milk  which  Mrs.  Dorkins  had 
poured  out  for  him. 

Hisjback  was  to  us,  but  his  pose  was 
one  to  win  sympathy,  for-  he  reminded 
one  of  a  peasant  of  the  Millet  variety — 
down-trodden  and  cloddish. 

The  world  had  been  hard  on  the  poor 
fellow,  and  I  gave  the  Dorkins's  credit 
for  a  feeling  of  real  sympathy  for  tramps 
in  general — their  very  Avanderings  must 
appeal  to  the  good  lady  as  somewhat  "  ro- 
mantic." 

My  inspiration  was  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  Dorkinses  to  do  a  rather  unusual 
thing  by  suggesting  it  to  them  on  the 
plea  of  the  obligations  of  universal 
brotherhood. 

"  Hallo,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  I, 
"  aren't  you  the  man  I  was  talking  to 
down    the   street   a   while  ago?" 
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He  turned,  his  face  lighted  up  and  he 
said  in  broken  tones,  "  Thank  you  kind- 
ly, sir,  yes,  I  am.  You  said  the  first  kin' 
words  I'd  heard  in  a  week.  If  all  the 
Avorld  was  like  you — " 

I  held  up  my  hand  to  stop  his  flow 
of  praise  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Dorkins,  here 
is  .a  man  and  a  brother.  He  is  as  good 
as  we  are,  but  he's  never  had  a  chance. 
Why  not  let  him  have  one?" 

Mrs.  Dorkins  gave  me  a  grateful  look. 
I  was  making  her  action  natural.  "  Why 
not  indeed?  "  said  she,  and  I'll  do  her  the 
justice  to  say  that  I  think  she  was  sin- 
cere and  perhaps  forgot  for  a  moment 
that  she  supposecI~that  this  preposterous 
looking  fellow  with  the  insolent  eyes  was 
really  her  uncle. 

As  for  me,  one  can  imagine  my  joy, 
I  foresaw  to  what  lengths  this  senti- 
mental couple  would  go  to  make  it  easy 
for  this  modern  Kit  Sly. 

"  Won't  you  have  something  more^o 
eat?"  asked   Mrs.   Dorkins. 

With  Avhat  I  considered  a  touch  of 
genius,  the  'fellow  said,  "  No,  thanks. 
I  had  something  to  eat  bright  an'  early 
an'  pn'y  for  walkin'  so  far  I  wouldn' 
need  this.      I'm  not  a  great  eater." 

He  felt  that  such  sincerity  on  his  part 
would  appeal  to  this  kindly  lady;  she 
felt  that  "  uncle "  was  acting  his"  part 
Avell,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  in  his  way 
an  artist. 

While  Mr.  Dorkins  went  up-stairs  to 
see  if  he  could  find  a  suit  of  clothes  that 
w^ould  do  for  the  poor  fellow  and  Mrs. 
Dorkins  returned  for  the  time  being  to 
her  plums,  Marietta  Ethella  showed  the 
tramp  into  the  parlor  and  suffered  him 
to  pat  her  head  in  a  fatherly  fashion 
that  made  my  gorge  rise. 

I  was  glad  to  see  her  leave  him  and  go 
out  to  her  book,  i  was  also  astonished 
to  see  him  slyly  slip  a  little  silver  orna- 
ment into  his  tail  pocket.  I  saw  this 
through  the  crack  of  the  door  and  has- 
tened into  the  parlor. 

He  stepped  over  to  a  box  of  cigars 
and  transferred  at  least  thirty  to  his 
breast  pocket,  winking  at  me  and  saying, 
"Quite  a  graft, ,  my  boy.  I  owe  you 
something  for  this.  These  folks  are  soft 
enough  for  cushions.  Here's  where  I 
lay  down  on  'em  for  all  I'm  worth." 

I  did  not  mind  the  cigars,  but  the 
silver  trinket  was  one  that  Mrs.  Dorkins 


had  obtained  in  one  of  her  romantic 
ways  and  I  knew  it  was  endeared  to  her 
by  associations,  so  I  said: 

"  Cigars  are  all  right,  but  I  didn't 
mean  you  to  help  yourself  to  bric-a-brac." 
This  with  a  significant  glance  at  his  tail 
pocket. 

He  laughed  impudently.  "  Graft  is 
graft,  young  feller,  and  when  I  play  a 
game  I  go  the  whole  hog." 

As  he  spoke  he  went  to  the  mantel 
and  helped  himself  to  two  silver  candle- 
sticks which  his  capacious  pockets  con- 
cealed in  short  order. 

Quite  forgetting  that  I  had  fostered 
Mrs.  Dorkins's  idea  that  this  man  was 
her  uncle,  I  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
said,  "  Mrs.  Dorkins,  you'd  better  call 
your  husband  and  show  this  man  to  the 
door.  He's  a  thief.  He's  helping  him- 
self to  bri^-a-brac." 

She  laughed  a  silvery  laugh.  "  Why 
not?"  said  she.  "The  dear  soul!  You 
leave  him  alone.  When  it  comes  time 
for  him  to  disclose  his  identity  he  will 
take  all  those  things  out  of  his  pockets 
and  we'll  have  a  good  laugh  over  it." 

"  But,"   said  I  "he  isn't  your  uncle." 

She  looked  at  me  coldly.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean." 

I  ,didn't  know  what  I  meant  myself. 
I  didn't  know  what  I  could  have  meant 
to  bring  a  disgustmg  old  rounder  into 
a  respectable  house  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  loot  the  place. 

Of  course  I'd  have  to  make  good,  and 
I'd  rather  make  good  than  confess  to 
these  kindly  people  that  I  had  put  up 
a  senseless  job  on  them.  It  didn't  look 
funny  to  me  any  longer. 

I  went  back  into  the  parlor.  The 
tramp  was  not  there.  A  little  silver 
traveling    clock    was    also    missing. 

I  hurried  out  onto  the  veranda  and 
saw,  to  my  horror,  the  tramp  fondling 
the  hair  of  the  innocent  child  who,  sup- 
posing it  was  her  great-uncle,  let  him 
do  it,  although  I  could  see  she  shrank 
from  the  greasy  coat. 

"  Come  here  !  "  said  I,  in  peremptory 
tones,  and  with  mock  contrition  he  lum- 
bered up  to  me. 

"  Aren't   you    ashamed    of   yourself? " 

"  Shame  died  in  me  in  me  third  year, 
young  feller,  I  regretted  the  loss,  but  I 
didn'  go  into  mournin'." 

His   pockets   were   positively   bulging, 
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and  every  bulge  meant  several  dollars 
out  of  my  pocket  unless  I  could  get  him 
to   disgorge. 

"Nice  location,  this,"  he  said,  look- 
ing out  over  the  rolling  country  to  a 
branch  of  the  Hackensack  .in  the  dis- 
tance, "  And  early  peaches,  too.  Say, 
cull,  what's  the  matter  with  us  havin' 
some  fruit  ?  Fruit  in  the  mornin' — what's 
the  sayin' ?  " 


"  Then  don't  butt  in,  Lorenzo.  The 
lady  of  the  house "  —  he  broke  into  a 
laugh — "  the  lady  of  the  house  is  doin' 
up  plums.  How  can  I  show  her  me 
gratitude?  W'y,  I  can  pick  her  peaches 
for  her  to  do  up.  Unripe  for  eatin' — 
just   right   for   cannin'." 

He  started  down  the  steps  that  led 
to  the  garden.  Marietta  said,  "  Unc-er- 
Mr.      Man,     please      don't     pick     those 


WE    ALL    WENT    INTO    THE    KITCHEN. 


"  You  leave  that  fruit  alone,"  I 
growled.  "  It  isn't  ripe  and  Mrs.  Dor- 
kins  sets  great  store  by  it." 

"  When  a  feller  tramps  as  I  do,"  said 
he  blandly,  "  his  digestion  laughs  at  a 
little  thing  like  unripe  fruit.  I  like 
peaches  and  I'm  go'n'  to  help  myself. 
Have  some,   Flossy?" 

"  No,  thank,  you,  sir,"  she  said,  drying 
to  control  a  tendency  to  giggle. 

"Will  you  keep  out?"  I  asked  earn- 
estly. 

"  Do  you  own  this  fruitery?  "  said  he, 
mimicking  my  tones. 

"  No."' 
1 0  R  R 


peaches.  My  mama  is  keeping  them  for 
papa's  birthday  week  after  next." 

"  Flossy,"—  said  the  horrible  man, 
"  what  if  some  one  broke  in  here  in  the 
night  and  stole  those  peaches — then  where 
would  your  pa's  birthday  treat  be?  I 
will  pick  them  now  and  they  can  be  made 
into  brandied  peaches  for  his  birthday !  " 

Lightly  he  ran  down  the  steps  and 
over  to  the  tree  with  its  bushels  of  fruit. 
As  for  me,  I  went  into  the  house  and 
called  Mr,  Dorkins,  but  he  was  up  in 
the  attic  and  did  not  answer.  I  went  to 
the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Dorkins  was  not  there, 
but  I  heard  her  in  the  cellar. 
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Down  to  the  cellar  I  went,  and  said  to 
her,  "  Mrs.  Dorkins,  that  man  is  out  pick- 
ing your  peaches." 

She  shook  her  head  calmly.  "  Uncle 
Tabez  wouldn't  do  that  even  in  joke." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  this  is  uncle?  " 

"  Because  he  acts  like  him — because 
his  disguise  is  so  splendid.  It's  just  the 
way  he  would  act,  and  he'd  be  sure  to 
make  up  so  that  I  couldn't  see  any  re- 
semblance to  him." 

I  left  her  hurriedly  and  ran  out  of 
doors,  determined  to  appeal  to  the  tramp's 
finer  feelings. 

But  he  had  none.  When  I  reached 
him  he  had  actually  half  stripped  the 
tree,  putting  the  peaches  into  a  basket 
he   had  found  there  by  cursed  luck. 

"  Look  here,  you're  a  beast,  that's  what 
you  are  !  You're  a  vandal !  What  kind 
of  return  is  this  for  these  people?" 

He  looked  -at  me  insolently.  "  The' 
glass  of  milk,  and  the  cigars — not  for- 
gettin'   the  bric-a-brac?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  went  on  picking  the 
Morris  Whites  —  peaches  that  were  the 
apples  of  Mrs.  Dorkins's  eyes.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  hoarse  laugh  at  Mr.  Dorkins's 
bedroom  window.  We  looked  up.  He 
was  watching  us  and  yet,  thanks  to  his 
fatuous  belief  in  the  identity  of  this 
tramp  with  his  wife's  uncle,  he  was  mere- 
ly amused  at  this  act  of  rapine. 

I  yelled  up  to  him,  filled  with  shame 
and  contrition  and  ready  to  eat  dust  in 
my  humiliation.  "  Mr.  Dorkins,  I  must 
apologize  to  you  for  this.  Hold  me  per- 
sonally responsible.  I  put  up  a  joke  on 
you.     This  man  is  a  tramp." 

"  Yes,  he  looks  the  part,  but,"  wheezed 
Mr.  Dorkins,  his  sore  throat  preventing 
fuller  tones,  "  I  think  that  he  will  ad- 
mit that  he  is  my  good  wife's  uncle  and 
he  knows  that  when  he  comes  back  we're 
only  too  glad  to  let  him  do  what  he  wants 
with  our  things.  I  can't  find  that  suit, 
Uncle  Jabez,  but  now  that  the  cat's  out 
of  the  bag  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  Great  Scott !  "  said  I,  running  un- 
der the  bedroom  window,  "  I  tell  you 
that  this   fellow  is  my  tramp !      I   hired 


him  to  come  here  and  take  all  that  was 
coming  to  him,  and  he's  turned  out  a 
thief.     He'll  go  to  jail  for  this !  " 

The  noise  of  my  voice  had  brought 
Mrs.  Dorkins  out  and  Marietta  Ethella 
had  again  dropped  her  book  and  was 
leaning   over   the  veranda-rail,    all   eyes. 

The  tramp  sunk  his  teeth  into  a  Morris 
White  and  then  ejected  the  unripe  fiber 
on  the  ground.  He  also  gave  the  basket 
a  kick.    Beast ! 

But  nothing  would  shake  the  faith  of 
these  people  in, the  man  they  had  be- 
friended and  I  saw  that  I  would  have 
to  pretend  to  give  up  and  go  away,  after 
which   I  would  telephone  for  an  officer. 

I  felt  sure  the  fellow  had  audacity 
enough  to  stay  there  over  at  least  one 
meal.  Perhaps  he  would  again  fawn  over 
that  innocent  if  sentimental  child. 

Suddenly  the  fellow  straightened  him- 
self, threw  his  hat  on  the  path,  ran  his 
hands  through  his  tangled  hair  a  few 
times,  reducing  it  to  order  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Then  in  tones  that  be- 
spoke  gentility  he   said : 

"  Young  man,  you  would  have  had 
more  fun  if  you  had  picked  out  a  real 
tramp,  but  he  couldn't  have  had  half  as 
much  fun  with  you  as  I've  had."  q 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  clock,  a 
paper-cutter,  and  a  candlestick. 

"  These  go  back  where  they  belong," 
said  he,  "  also  the  rest  of  the  things  I 
picked  up.  TThe  peaches,  unfortunately, 
I  can't  restore,  but  I'll  set  out  a  young 
orchard  this  fall  if  lolanthe  will  let  me. 

"  I  told  you,  young  man^^^u'd  picked 
a  winner,  and  you  have.  I  won  enough 
the  last  year  in  the  Klondike  to  make  all 
of  us  happy — and  if  you'll  forgive  me 
I'll   let   you    come   in." 

I  looked  at  the  Dorkinses.  Mrs.  Dor- 
kins was  hugging  herself  at  the  roman- 
ticism of  the  morning.  Mr.  Dorkins  was 
looking  ruefully  at  the  peaches. 

From    a    waistcoat    pocket    the    tramp 
took   a   card-case,    out    of   which   he   ex-  - 
tracted  a  card  which  he  handed   to  me. 
It  read,  "  Jabez  Patchen." 

The  joke  was   on  me. 


Even  a  yard  engine  needs  steam. 

The  Landlady. 


Don't  forget  the  grub-bucket.- 


OLD-TIMER    TALES. 


With   the   First  Vanderbilt. 


BY    C.     p.     GRENEKER 


THE  old-timers  are  the  most  appealing,  the  most  romantic,  the  most 
interesting  section  of  the  railroad  community.  Men  who  have  helped 
to  make  history  which  we  are  living  upon  will  always  have  a  charm 
for  the  popular  mind  that  cannot  be  described,  and  is  held  by  no  other  set  of 
men.  Here  we  are  presenting  the  first  of  a  series  of  Old-Timer  Tales  which 
we  feel  pretty  sure  will  be  one  of  the  hits  of  our  career.  Turn  to  the  Editorial 
Carpet  and  see  what  else  we  have  to  say  about  this  feature. 

There  is  still  alive  and  active  a  man  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  late 
Commodore  Vanderbilt's  first  railroad.  He  was  a  railroad  man  even  before 
the  famous  commodore  came  on  the  scene,  and  for  four  years  he  was  one  of 
the  magnate's  right-hand  men. 

The  stories  that  he  tells  of  the  old  days  are  not  tragic,  nor  are  they  of 
great  historical  value.  There  is  not  much  mystery  or  romance  concealed  in 
them,  but  they  do  show  one  thing  that  is  sometimes  too  much  neglected  in 
the  little  stories  of  the  great — the  human  side  of  the  founders  and  guardians 
of  great  industries  and  colossal  fortunes,  their  faults  and  virtues  that  make 
them  kin  to  the  rest  of  us. 

It  is  for  the'  sake  of  the  light  that  they  shed  on  the  purely  human  Cjuali- 
ties  of  the  first  Vanderbilt  that  these  stories  are  related. 


The    Old  Freight-Agent  on  the  Harlem  Tells  Stories  of  the  Early  Days 

When  Commodore  Vanderbilt  Was  Rising  to  Power 

in  the  Railroad  World. 


®  I  ' 


(^^vpT   was   ten   o'clock   of  a  Sunday 
^'^  morning  in  June,    1863.     The 

place  was  the  bedroom  of  Com.: 
modore  Vanderbilt,  the  new 
president  of  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road. The  speakers  were  Com-, 
modore  Vanderbilt,  still  in  bed,  and  I. 
D.  Barton,  his  first  freight-agent,  for- 
merly a  Harlem  Railroad  conductor.  The 
story  is  told  in  Barton's  words. 

"  Tlie  commodore  had  a  habit  of  lying 
in  bed  late  Sundays,  although  he  was  an 
earlv  riser  week-clav,  mornings.    Railroad- 


ing was  comparatively  new  to  him ;  he 
had  just  got  hold  of  the  Harlem  road ; 
but  he  had  a  faculty  of  asking  questions, 
and  it  Avas  with  this  object  in  view  thaf 
he  sent  for  me  to  discuss  freight-rates. , 

"  I  was  ushered  into  his  bedroom.  The 
old  commodore  pulled  himself  up  and 
began  firing  queries  at  me. 

"  '  What  does  it  cost  to  ship  a  ton  of 
coal  from  here  to  White  Plains  ?  '  he 
asked,  pointing  his  index  finger  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left.  He  had 
a  habit  of  dointr  that  when  he  talked. 
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"  I  told  him. 

"  '  Umph !  Huh,'  he  sort  of  groaned, 
and,  after  a  pause :  '  And  how  much  for 
a  horse  and  buggy  ?  ' 

"  Again  I  gave  him  the  amount. 

"  There  Avas  another  pause.  Finallj^ : 
'  And  how  much  f&r  a  barrel  of  flour  to 
White  Plains  ? '  I  told  him  the  rate. 
Without  hesitation  the  old  commodore, 
now  in  a  sitting  posture,  said  gruffly : 

"  '  Put  your  rates  down  on  flour  and 
.oal ;  poor  people  use  those  things ;  but 
anybody  that  can  afford  to  have  a  horse 
and  buggy  can  afford  to  pay  high  freight- 
rates.  Put  your  rate  up  on  horses  and 
buggies.' 

"  That  ended  the  '  freight  meeting,'  " 
commented  Barton,  "  and  the  next  day  I 
had  a  new  tariff.  When  I  read  of  this 
teapot  tempest  which  is  being  raised  over 
rate  legislation,  I  often  wish  that  the  old 
commodore,  with  his  common  sense,  were 
here  to  spread  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
Horse  sense  is  what  he  had,  and  a  heart 
as  big  as  this  sofa." 

Vanderbilt's  First  Pensioner. 

We  were  seated  on  a  plush-covered 
divan  of  tremendous  proportions,  in  one 
corner  of  which  half  reposed  the  figure 
of  the  commodore's  first  freight^agent,  a 
man  now  seventy-six  years  of  age,  who 
has  seen  service  on  several  roads  as  gen- 
eral superintendent.  His  last  position, 
which  was  given  up  on  account  of  ad- 
vanced years,  was  in  charge  of  operation 
of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit. 

"  Yes,  he  had  the  kindest  disposition  of 
any  man  I  ever  knew,"  continued  .the 
veteran.  "  One  day  we  were  standing 
near  the  ticket  window  at  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Street  station — that  was^at  Fourth 
Avenue — when  a  woman  with  four  or  five 
children  came  up  and  asked  for  tickets  to 
Chatham.  She  lacked  one  dollar  of  hav- 
ing enough  money. 

"  The  commodore  never  missed  any- 
thing. He  overheard  the  woman's  con- 
versation with  the  ticket  -  agent,  and, 
calling  me  aside,  told  me  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference and  charge  it  to  '  profit  and  loss.' 
Before  carrying  out  his  wish,  I  ventured 
to  ask  the  woman  why  she  wanted  so 
many  tickets,  and  the  cause  of  her  finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

"  She  replied   that  her   husband   could 


not  get  work  in  Ncav  York,  or,  at  least, 
I  should  say  she  began  to  tell  me  that 
when  the  commodore,  who  I  thought  was 
some  distance  away,  broke  in  with : 

"'What?  Can't  get  work  in  New 
York?  Your  husband  must  be  a  fine 
specimen,'  he  thundered.  He  had  fol- 
lowed me  up  to  hear  what  I  said. 

"  '  No,  yure  rivirince,'  explained  the 
woman ;  '  it  was  this  way.'  And  with 
that  she  led  up  from  around  the  corner 
of  the  station  a  one-legged  man,  who  was 
her  husband.  '  He  wure  run  over  by  er 
train  on  this  very  road.'  The  man 
nodded,  as  though  to  confirm  his  wife's 
story. 

"'When?'  demanded  the  commodore 
with  some  passion.  He  had  just  taken 
possession  of  the  road. 

"  '  Some  years  ago,'  answered  the  wom- 
an.    '  And  he  niver  got  a  cint.' 

"  '  Thep  he'll  be  my  first  pensioner,' 
said  the  commodore ;  '  and,'  he  added 
thoughtfully,  '  I  trust  my  last.' 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  commented  Barton, 
heaving  a  great  sigh,  "  those  Avere  great 
days.  Dick  Croker,  Tammany's  old  boss, 
was  a  machinist  in  the  Harlem  shops  at 
Thirty-Second  Street :  his  brother  George 
drove  a  horse-car  on  the  Fourth  Avenue 
line,  and  another  brother,  Ed,  was  au 
engineer  on  the  Harlem. 

"  In  those  days,  just  after  the  commo- 
dore got  hold  of  the  road,  his  son,  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt,  was'  farming  over  on  Staten 
Island — a  regular  country  farmer — and 
he  used  to  sell  hay  to  the  Harlem  road 
for  the  horses  that  pulled '  our  trains 
from  Tryon  Row. 

Dropping  Mule-Power. 

"  I  can't  just  recollect  the  year,  but 
the  commodore  got  tired  of  mule-power 
through  the  tunnel,  and  ordered  me  to 
run  the  trains  from  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
up  with  engines.  Yes,  I  was  general 
freight-agent  at  the  time,  and  I  was  also 
assistant  superintendent,  but  for  both  jobs 
I  got  only  seventy-five  dollars  a  month. 

"  I  did  as  I  was  told,  and  soon  the  city 
authorities  were  after  us,  as  all  of  the 
property-owners  objected  to  the  smoke 
and  noise  from  the  engines.  This  tunnel 
was  the  one  under  Fourth  Avenue,  and 
both  sides  of  the  avenue  were  lined  with 
fine  dwellings. 
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"  The  commodore  defied  the  authori- 
ties mitil  at  last  a  squad  of  policemen  was 
sent  to  capture  any'  engine  that  went 
through  the  tunnel  pulling  a  train.  The 
commodore  saw  to  it  that  I  was  on  that 
engine.  There  were  about  ten  police- 
men, and  they  started  ior  us  at  Twenty- 
Sixth  Street.  ,  Four  or  five  were  daring 
enough  to  climb  on  the  tender,  and  I 
tell  you  we  gave  them  the  ride  of  their 
lives,  and  a  free  bath  from  the  tender 
tank  into  the  bargain.  When  we  reached 
Forty-Second  Street,  there  wasn't  one  of 
them  left  to  tell  the  tale. 
-,-i^  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  the  com- 
modore was  waiting  for  us.  ^  I  jumped 
off,,and  the  train  went  on.  Presently  the 
police  sc]uad  came  charging  through  the 
tunnel  with  an  Irish  sergeant  in  com- 
mand. He  was  one  of  the  four  whom  we 
had  first  drenched  and  then  discarded. 
He  was  a  sorry  spectacle. 

"  There  the  commodore  was,  in  white 
stove-pipe  hat  and  long  black  frock  coat. 
A  most  commanding  figure,  he  was.  At 
the  sight  af  him  the  policemen  halted. 
Before  the  sergeant  had  time  to  say  any- 
thing, the  commodore  turned  upon  them 
with : 

"  '  What  do  you  impertinent  rascals 
mean  by  trespassing  in  this  tunnel  ?  ' 

"  '  Trespassing,  do  ye  call  it?  '  snorted 
the  Irishman.  '  A  dum  foine  naime  it  be 
for  murther.' 

"  The  remark  so  amused  the  commo- 
dore that  he  laughed  until  I  thought  he 
would  burst.  The  bedraggled  appear- 
ance of  the  drenched  policemen  helped 
matters  along,  and  soon  the  sergeant, 
realizing  how  he  had  been  Worsted,  join- 
ed in  the  laughter.-  The  situation  sud- 
denly dawned  upon  the  Irishman.  He 
walked  up  close  to  the  commodore,  and 
in  a  whispered  tone  said  : 

"  '  Ye  won't  mintion  it,  will  ye,  yure 
honore — between  two  gintlemen?' 

The  Question  of  Salary. 

"The  latter  remark  I  thought -would 
result  fatally  with  the  commodore — he 
laughed  so  lon^  and  heartily.  But  '  be- 
tween two  gintlemen,'  enough  had  been 
said,  and  the  incident  was  closed.  The 
secret  was  not  divulged. 

"  I  was  saying  I  got  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  month.     I  was  handed  down,  as  it 


were,  when  the  commodore'  bought  the 
Harlem  road,  for  I  had  served  under  five 
presidents  of  the  same  company  before 
Cofnele — that's  what  we  sometimes  called 
the  commodore — got  hold  of  it.  He 
never  thought  to  inquire  as  to  my  salary. 

"  The  road  was  making  money; — you 
remember,  a  year  after  the  commodore 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  he  declared  a  stock  dividend  of 
eighty  per  cent — and  one  day,  while  out 
driving  with  him,  he  asked,  somewhat 
abruptly:  'What  salary  are  you  getting, 
young  man  ? ' 

"  I  told  him  '  seventy-five  dollars  '  as 
meekly  as  I  possibly  could.  '  More  than 
you're  worth  '  Avas  his  curt  reply.  But 
at  next  pay-day,  I  think  it  was  less  than 
a  week  ofi:,  I  found  that  my  salary  had 
been  doubled. 

A  Ride  with  Cornele. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  this  particular 
ride  I  took  with  Cornele.  I  think  it  was 
a  Sunday  morning.  At  any  rate,  we  were 
going  up  to  One  Hundred  and  Third 
Street  to  look  at  the  new  stock-yards.  I 
got  in  the  buggy  at  Twenty-Sixth  Street, 
and  before  we  started  the  commodore 
says  to  me :  '  Young  man,  they  tell  me 
that  tunnel  leaks.' 

"  I  knew  it  only  too  well,  but  I 
wouldn't  admit  it.  So  I  thought  by  giv- 
ing an  evasive  answer  he  would  forget. 

"  '  I  think  I'll  drive  through  and  see 
for  myself,.'  said  he. 

"I  remonstrated  with  him,  not  that  I 
cared  so  much  about  the  leaks,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  of  driving  a  blooded 
pair  and  a  light  runabout  through  the 
tunnel.     He  appeared  not  to  hear  me. 

"  Whipping  up  his  horses,  Ave  started 
bumping  over  the  ties.  Did  he  find  any 
leaks?  If  you  had  known  the ''commo- 
dore you  wouldn't  ask.  As  I  said,  the 
leaks  were  there,  and  he  found  them. 

"  After  emerging  from  the  tunnel  at 
Forty- Second  Street,  the  commodore 
turned  into  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  then 
a  dirt  road  above  Forty-Second  Street, 
and  the  thoroughfare  was  lined  with 
boulders.  He  drove 'around  them  so  reck- 
lessly I  feared  that  we  would  meet  with 
an  accident,  but  he  simply  laughed  when 
I  told  him  to  be  careful.  They  were  very 
fine  liorses,  that  team,  and  I.  compliment- 
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ed  the  commodore  on  owning  such  fine 
stoclc. 

"  '  By  George  !  '  he  replied,  '  I 
■wouldn't  swap  them  for  the  whole  Long 
Island  Railroad.'  At  that  time  I  don't 
know  that  the  commodore  was  putting 
too  high  a  valuation  on  his  horses." 

Money  in  Milk. 

I  asked  Barton  to  give  me  some  of  the 
Harlem  freight  -  rates.  "  We  changed 
them  so  often,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  can't 
remember  a  single  rate.  It-  was  a  long 
time  ago,  you  know.  Our  biggest  traffic, 
however,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  trans- 
portation of  cattle  and  milk. 

"  In  the  early  sixties  the  Harlem  road 
handled  as  much  as  three  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  milk^I  mean  in  rates — 
a  day.  We  charged,  I  think,  a  cent  and 
a  half  a  quart,  and  we  collected  every 
nickel  before  the  milk  was  loaded.  We 
had  agents  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  believe  it  was  the  milk  and  cattle 
business  that  attracted  the_,  commodore  to 
tire  Harlem  Railroad.  I  first  met  him 
when  I  was  a  passenger  conductor  on  the 
Harlem  in  1854,  and  I  believe  that  the 
trills  he  used  to  make  on  my  train  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  Avith  his  purchasing  the 
line. 

"  He  always  drove  to  the  station,  and 
had  me  take  the  wheels  from  his  buggy 
and  load  it  in  the  baggage-car.  Then  I'd 
place  chairs  for  him  in  the  baggage  end 
of  the  coach.  That's  the  way  he  would 
ride  to  Chatham.  He  always  carried  his 
lunch  and  a  bottle  of  cider  with  him. 

"  After  I  had  made  my  collection  the 
commodore  would  ply  me  with  questions 
about  the  Harlem  road.  How  many  gal- 
lons of  milk  did  we  haul  a  day?  How 
many  engines  had  we?  Were  they  good? 
Did  the  farmers  patronize  the  road?  And 
a  hundred  and  one  similar  questions.  I 
never  realized  Avhat  he  was  after  until  I 
learned  he  had  bought  the  road. 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  Harlem  Railroad 
■ — the  New  York  and  Harlem,  it's  called 
— is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Vanderbilt 
fortune  to-day.  It  is  the  key  to  the  New 
York  Central  situation.  While  the  Van- 
derbilts  have  sold  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  shares  of  New  York  Central 
stock,  they  could,  even  were  they  to  dis-. 
pose  of  all  their  holdings,  still  dominate 


the  New  York  Central,  on  account  of  the 
Harlem  road. 

"  It  is  the  very  necessary  tail  to  the 
dog,  and  the  New  York  Central  pays  well 
for  the  lease  of  the  tail." 

Going  back  as  far  as  1854  led  me  to  ask 
Barton  in  what  year  he  began  railroading. 
He  said  that  he  became  agent  of  the 
Harlem  road  at  Mott  Haven  in  1852,  and 
six  months  later  resigned  to  take  a  freight 
run  on  the  same  road.  Russell  Sage,  he 
told  me,  was  then  running  a  general  store 
"  up  State "  and  frequently  rode  with 
him. 

"Stealing  a  Freight-Train. 

"  I  recall  back  in  the  fifties,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  when -five  hundred  people  seized 
one  of  our  trains  and  compelled  the  crew 
to  bring  them  to  New  York.  There  was 
a  famous  prize-fight  at  Boston  Corners 
one  night — the  place  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  three  States,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  _  and  Massachusetts,  meet 
there — and  we  carried  up  the  noisiest  and 
rowdiest  lot  of  passengers  I  have  ever 
seen. 

"  We  felt  very  much  relieved  when  we 
put  them  off  at  Boston  Corners,  and  wired 
headquarters  not  to  stop  the  incoming 
night  express  at  that  place.  The  '  sports  ' 
had  intended  catching,  this  train  back  to 
the  city. 

"  When  the  fighters  and  sports  found 
themselves  high  and  dry  at  the  Corners, 
with  no  place  to  sleep,  they  marched  on 
Millerton,  and  after  drinking  all  our 
milk  and  roasting  five  or  six  pigs  Avhich 
belonged  to  our  agent,  they  compelled  the 
crew  of  the  Millerton  local  to  fire  up. 

"  There  were  five  cars,  but  the  gang, 
determined  to  get  revenge,  made  the  crew 
couple  on  all  of  the  freight-cars  at  Mil- 
lerton. Poor  old  John  Birchall  Avas  the 
conductor.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  Avhen  he  finally  got  his  train 
made  up,  and  he  brought  those  five  hun- 
dred people  to  the  city  without  collecting 
a  cent. 

BIoAving  Them  Off. 

"  It  was  at  Boston  Comers,  you  knoAv. 
that  the  treacherous  '  bloAV  hole'  was  ]■  - 
cated.  It  Avas  nothing  more  than  a  bre  ': 
in  the  cliffs,  Init  the  rocks  Avere  so  situate 
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that  the  winch  used  to  blow  through  the 
gap  with  terrible  force.  They  had  a 
saying  that  the  winds  from  the  three 
States  met  at  the  '  hole.' 

"  They  evidently  did,  one  day  in  1855, 
when  I'om  Hyers  came  along  with  a  train 
of  six  coaches.  As  soon  as  the  train  got 
opposite  the  '  hole '  the  rush  of  wind 
blew  all  the  coaches  into  the  river. 
Everything  left  the  track  except  the  en- 
gine. It  was  a  miracle  that  everybody 
was  not  killed,  but  I  believe  only  one  life 
was  lost. 

"  Hyers  always  swore  that  the  only 
thing  that  saved  the  engine  from  toppling 
over  was  the  fact  that  the  engineer  carried 
a  huge  jack-knife,  one  of  the  blades  of 
which  he  had  magnetized  by  slipping  it 
in  the  rail  joints.  ^ 

"  The  most  peculiar  railroading  in  my 
ecsperience  was  out  in  Ohio,  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  Railroad, 
which  ran  from  Meadville  to'  Salamanca 
and  thence  to  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 
It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Erie.  I  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  United  States  Roll- 
ing Stock  Company,  an  English  concern, 
when  General  George  B.  McClellan,  the 
father  of  New  York's  present  mayor,  was 
president.  The  general  Avas  also  presi-_ 
dent  of  the  Great  Western. 

"In  1871  the  general  called  me  into 
his  office  one  morning,  and  told  me  that 
he  Avanted  me  in  Meadville  next  morning 
to  take  charge  of  the  Great  Western. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go. 


A  Three-Gage  Road. 

"  I  found  the  road  a  six-foot  gage,  and, 
to  further  add  to  my  horror  and  burden, 
the  connecting  lines  were  either  narrow 
gage  or  standard.  This  was  the  case  all 
through  the  Mahoning  Valley.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  handle  traffic — we  didn't 
use  the  Ramsey  transfer — we  had  three 
rails,  and  every  switch,  of  course,  was 
double  '  j'inted.' 

"  The  Irish  section-boss  who,  after  be- 
ing warned  about  his  verbose  accident  re- 
ports, wired,  after  a  derailment,  '  Off 
ag'in,  on  ag'in,  gone  ag'in,  Finnegin*' 
must  have  been  a  switchman  on  the  Great 
Western  at  some  time.  There  were  so 
many  derailments  that  the  splintered  and 
broken  ties  made  the  track  look  like  a 
corduroy  wagon-road. 


"  I  have  seen  a  six-foot-gage  engine 
pulling  twenty-five  cars,  half  of  which 
were  of  one  gage  and  half  of  another. 
This,  of  course,  required  four  couplings 
for  every  car.  Then  on  some  stretches  of 
track  where  we  had  three  gages  I  have 
seen  a  narrow-gage  engine  hauling  stand- 
ard six-foot-gage  and  narrow-gage  cars. 
Imagine  trying  to  switch  a  train  made  up 
of  different  gage  cars. 

"  The  most  apt  comparison  I  can  think 
of  is  the  old  drop  hook  .link  motion  en- 
gines. When  you  pulled  the  throttle  of 
one  of  these  engines  you  never  knew 
wdiether  she  was  going  ahead  or  back. 
So,  when  one  of  these  trains  struck  a 
switch  there  was  such  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  cars  that  some  would 
go  one  way  and  some  another. 


.-     Held  Up  by  Friends. 

"  One  day  the  division  superintendent 
at  Meadville  got  this  Avire  from  a  freight 
conductor  who  had  tried  to  run  his  train 
into  a  siding  AVest  of  MeadA-ille :  '  Five 
cars  off  on  narroAv-gage  track ;  ten  off  on 
six-foot;  eight  off  on  standard.  Unable 
yet  to  determine  location  of  engine.  What 
shall  I  do  ? '  Back  Avent  the  wire  : 
'  Sending  ton  of  dynamite.' 

"  I  had  a  funny  experience  one  night 
with  General  McClellan.  We  Avere 
bound  for  Cincinnati,  and  our  train  was 
held  up  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— I  thought  at  first  by  train-robbers, 
I  got  a  good  scare. 

"  '  Little  Mac,'  as  the  old  '  vets  '  called 
the  general,  dropped  into  Meadville  one 
afternoon  and  told  me  to  get  my  car 
ready,  as  he  Avanted  to  go  Avest  on  number 
three,  Avhich  left  MeadAalle  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  There  Avas  no  one  on 
the  car  except  the  general,  myself,  and 
the  colored  porter.  We  talked  until 
about  midnight  and  then  turned  in.  I 
Avas  riding  forAvard  and  the  general  oc- 
cu^pied  a  stateroom  in  the  rear  of  the  car. 

"  Suddenly  I  Avas  aAvakened  by  some 
one  pounding  on  my  door.  I  demanded 
to  knoAv  the  cause  of  the  knocking,  and 
the  train  conductor,  evidently  agitated, 
as   I  could  judge   from  his  voice,   said : 

"  '  We're  held  up,  and  they  Avon't  let 
us  proceed.  They're  on  the  engine,  and 
in  front  of  us.' 

"  '  By  the  great  boot !  '   I  yelled,   geta 
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ting  into  my  things.  '  Shoot  'em  1  Shoot 
'em  down !  ' 

"  '  It's  not  that  at  all,'  explained  the 
conductor,  *  They're  a  lot  of  old  soldiers 
in  uniforms,  and  with  banners,  flags,  and 
torches,  who  demand  a  speech  from  Gen- 
eral McClellan.' 

"  '  This  is  certainly  a  pretty  mess,'  I 
mused.  As  soon  as  I  had  dressed,  I  went 
forward  to  explain  that  '  Little  Mac ' 
was  undressed  and  in  bed.  That  didn't 
make  a  particle  of  difference  to  the  vet- 
erans. They  had  heard,  early  in  the 
night,  that  the  general  was  on  the  regular 
Cincinnati  express,  and  their  presence  was 
due  to  love  for  the  war  hero,  and,  more- 
over, they  were  there  to  stay.  Finally  I 
told  them  that  it  would  be  impossible. 

"  '  Then  you'll  spend  the  night  here,' 
shouted  a  dozen  old  fighters. 

"  I  realized  that  they  meant  it,  and 
went  back  to  arouse  the  general.  I  must 
confess  he  wasn't  pleased,  at  first,  but 
after  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the  great  crowd 
of  soldiers  and  citizens — there  must  have 
been  four  hundred — he  relented.  When 
he  had  dressed,  I  ran  up  to  the  engine 
and  told  the  soldiers,  who  were  on  the 
track,  that  if  they  would  step  aside  I 
would  have  the  train  pulled  up  until  the 
private  car,  which  was  on  the  end  of  the 
train,  came  up  to  them. 

"  '  Go  wan,  ye  rebel !  '  yelled  a  man 
with  a  torch.  '  Ye  can't  trap  us  as  aisy 
as  ye  think.  We'uU  go  back  to  the  caar, 
but  a  body-guarrd  will  stick  to  tlr'  en- 
gine.' 

Early  Days  on  Long  Island. 

"  I  had  to  submit  to  the  arrangement, 
in  spite  of  the  implied  treachery.  The 
general  made  a  brief  speech  from  the  rear 
platform,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks I  signaled  the  conductor  to  go 
ahead.  But  we  were  again  held  up.  The 
Irishman  and  his  companions,  who  had 
doubted  my  sincerity,  refused  to  let  the 
engineer  start  until  he  and  his  friends 
had  shaken  hands  with  General  McClel- 
lan." 

Barton  told  me  that  he  had  served  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  at  three  differ- 
ent times,  always  as  general  superintend- 


ent. The  first  time  was  in  1866,  when 
Oliver  Sharlock  was  president.  Again 
in  1875  he  took  the  general  superintend- 
ency  of  the  old  North  Shore  Railroad, 
and  in  1881,  when  Austin  Corbin  got 
control  of  the  road,  Barton  was  placed 
in  charge  of  operation. 

"  When  I  first  Avenf  to  the  Long  Is- 
land Railroad  under  Sharlock,"  contin- 
ued Barton,  "  the  road  ran  from  Hunter's 
Point,  now  Long  Island  City,  to  Green- 
port.  I  spent  a  week  walking  over  every 
foot  of  the  track,  and  every  step  I  took 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  old  Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt's  remark  about  swap- 
ping his  horses  for  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road. 

The  Lost  Rails. 

"  I  never  in  my  life  saw  worse  track. 
Accidents  were  so  frequent  that  no  one 
depended  on  the  railroad,  and  yet  the 
Long  Island  is  one  of  the  oldest  steam 
roads  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

"  After  I  had  finished  my  inspection 
tour  I  surprised  Sharlock  by  announcing 
the  immediate  need  of  twenty  thousand 
ties  and  ten  tons  of  rails.  On  hearing 
my  demand,  be  all  but  expired. 

"  '  Then,  what  in  the  name  of  heaven 
has  become  of  our  rails  ?  '  he  dramatic- 
ally and  excitedly  cried.  (The  rails  had 
been  in  use  since  about  1835.) 

"  '  You  can't  prove  it  by  me,'  I  replied. 
'  I've  been  out  on  the  line  for  nearly  two_ 
weeks,  and  I  haven't  found  any  rails.'  ^ 

"  '  Then,  what  are  our  trains  running 
on?  '  he  asked  in  an  injured  manner. 

"  '  On  the  sod,'  I  answered. 

"  And  it  was  a  fact.  The  earth  had 
risen  over  the  rails  and  had  been  packed 
so  firmly  and  so  hard  that  the  wheels  of 
the  cars  made,  grooves  in  the  sod,  and 
they  were  running  on  this  more  than  on 
the  rails. 

"  I  say  rails,  but  I  never  saw  them 
until  Sharlock  bought  the  ten  tohs  I 
wanted.  When  I  had  laid  the  new  rails, 
Sharlock  says  to  me : 

"  '  Well,  Barton,  I  give  you  the  credit 
for  having  built  the  first  railroad  on 
Long  Island.  What  we  had  before  was 
a  hole  in  the  ground.'  " 


The  next  Old-Timer  Tale  will  tell    of  the    Jarratt-Palmer   special,  which  was  a  sensa- 
tion in  1876,  when  it  made  a  record-run  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 


Recent   Railroad   Patents. 


BY    FORREST    G.    SMITH. 


The  Vast  Network  of  Railroad  Efficiency  and  Railroad  Equipment  Has 

Been  Built  up  by  Eighty  Years  of  Such 

Efforts  as  These. 


We  have  decided  to  slightly  change  the  form  of  our  monthly  article  on  Railroad 
Patents,  and  to  add  another  feature.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  receiving  queries  from 
readers  seeking  advice  about  patent  procedure,  and  heretofore  Mr.  Smith  has  answered  these 
queries  by  mail.  In  future  we  shall  run  these  queries  and  the  answers  to  them  as  an  appendix  to 
the  monthly  article.  Every  reader  who  has  a  problem  of  this  nature  is  welcome  to  the  services 
of  the  departmrnt,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Forrest  G.  Smith,  or  to  the  editor,  will  re- 
ceive attention  as  early  as  possible. 


TORPEDOES.— Ordinarily  railroad  tor- 
pedoes-are highly  efficient  as  signals,  but  in 
rainy  or  snowy  weather  the  explosive  mix- 
ture which  they  contain  becomes  damp,  even 
after  a  few  moments'  exposure,  so  that  the 
proper  signal  will  not  be  given.  An  ex- 
tremely simple  but  very  effectual  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  shown  in  a  patent,  No.  938,- 
465,  November  2,  1909,  issued  to  Frank 
Butcher,  of  Versailles,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Butcher  provides  a  torpedo  in  which  the 
explosive-containing  portion  is  sealed  with  a 
water-proof    substance. 

CONVENIENT  BRAKE.— it  is  now 

customary  for  trainmen  in  setting  the 
brakes  on  a  car  or  a  train  of  cars,  while  they 
are  at  a  standstill,  to  climb  onto  the  car 
platform  in  order  to.  set  the  brakes,  but  a 
device  patented  by  Henry  C.  Ostermann,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois  (No.  939,076,  November  2, 
1909),  obviates  this  necessity  when  the  car 
or  cars  are  at  a  standstill.  The  device  is 
embodied  in  an  ordinary  brake-mast,  such 
as  now  has  mounted  at  its  upper  end  the 
usual  hand-wheel,  but  in  this  device  the 
wheel-mast  is  swiveled  so  that  it  may  be 
swung  down  to  extend  behind  the  car  and 
be    turned    by    means    of    the    wheel,    while 


the  brakeman  is  standing  on  the  ground.  In 
other  words,  the  brake  may  be  applied  on 
any  car,  whether  the  brakeman  is  standing 
on  the  ground  or  is  on  the  car. 

SPRING  JOURNAL  LID.— Spring 

controlled  journal-box  lids  have  often 
been  suggested,  but  nearly  all  of  them  pos- 
sess the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  seat 
improperly,  leaving  a  space  for  dust  to  enter. 
To  prevent  this,  Thomas  H.  Symington,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  patented,  No.  938,- 
523,  November  2,  1909,  a  journal-box  lid, 
which  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  heavy 
spring,  which,  while  it  is  arranged  in  the 
usual  manner,  cooperates  with  a  cam  mem- 
ber on  the  hinge  of  the  box  and  lid,  so  as 
to  guide  the  lid  to  its  seat  and  insure  a  close 
fit  between  the  parts. 

AUTOMATIC  STOP.— An  entirely 
automatic  system  for  controlling  trains  is 
disclosed  in  Patent  No.  941,233,  November 
23.  1909^  issued  to  William  G.  Baring,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  His  system  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  train 
into  a  block  occupied  by  another  train. 
It  is  embodied  in  automatic  means  carried 
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bj-  the  engine  or  tender,  which  is  actuated 
through  the  closing  of  a  circuit  through  the 
medium  of  contacts  arranged  beside  the 
tracks.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that  the 
air-brakes  wiU  be  appUed  on  any  train 
entering  a  block  occupied  bj^  another  train. 
After  stopping  the  train  on  which  the  mech- 
anism is  arranged,  the  actuating  device  for 
the  brakes  is  automatically  reset. 

LUMBER-LOADER— Ordinarily, 

lumber  is  loaded  into  cars  by  the  aid  of  a 
man  in  the  car.  A  device,  shown  in  Patent 
No.  939,452,  November  9,  1909,  however,  is- 
sued to  Edgar  L.  Stocking,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  makes  it  possible  for  lumber  to  be 
.loaded    without   this    help. 

The  device  consists  merely  of  a  bar  struc- 
ture, which  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  ar- 
ranged within  the  doorway  of  any  car,  and 
which  supports  a  roller,  which  is  of  such 
breadth  that  lumber  may  be  readily  shoved 
over  it  and  into  the  car.  The  support  for 
the  roller  is  moreover  swiveled  so  that  the 
lumber  may  be  guided  into  the  car  toward 
either  end  and  disposed  according  to  the 
wishes   of  the  operator  of  the' device. 

NEW  RAIL  PROCESS —As  the  or- 
dinary form  of  rail  is  rolled,  the  strata 
of  the  steel  in  the  tread  of  the  rail  is  posi- 
tioned in  layers  parallel  to  the  strata  in  the 
web  of  the  rail.  In  other  words,  the  grain 
of  the  rail,  if  it  were  of  wood,  would  run 
the  same  in  the  head  of  the  tread  as  in  the 
web  of  the  rail. 

As  a  result,  rails  soon  become  worn  _  in 
their  tread  surfaces,  and  have  to  be  replaced 
by  new  ones.  To  overcome  this  disadvan- 
tage, Norman  Randleman,  of  Knoxville, 
Pennsylvania,  has  devised  a  method  of  man- 
ufacture, which  is  simple  in  the  extreme, 
but  which  will  result  in  the  rail  manufac- 
tured by  the  process  having  the  grain  of  its 
head  run  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  its 
web. 

As  a  result,  the  life  of  the  rail  is  pro- 
longed and  it  will  not  peel  as  does  the  ordi- 
nary rail  after  a  short  period  of  use. 

RAIL-BENDER— A  novel  form  of 
rail-bending  tool  is  disclosed  in  Patent 
No.  940,325,  November  16,  1909,  issued  to 
James  R.  James,  of  Ridley  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Usually  such  devices  are  not  adjust- 
able to  every  size  of  rail,  and  are  conse- 
quently limited  in  their  usefulness. 

The  device  disclosed  by  Mr.  James,  how- 
ever, includes  a  bracket  member,  which  is 
adapted  to  be  applied  to  a  rail,  and  has 
mounted  upon  it  an  arm,  which  is  adjustable 


so  as  to  bring  the  rail  engaging  and  bending 
members  into  proper  engagement  v;ith  the 
rail.  As  a  result,  a  rail  may  be  bent  by 
means  of  this  device  at  any  desired  angle, 
regardless    of    its    size. 


CONTROLLED    HEADLIGHT. 

— Numerous  devices  have  been  proposed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  headlights 
of  locomotives  in  alinement  v\ath  the  tracks, 
but  such  devices  have  usually  included  mech- 
anism connected  with  the  trucks  of  the  car 
to  which  they  are  applied. 

A  device  patented,  No.  940,446,  November 
16,  1909,  by  Silas  W.  Pomery,  of  Big  Run, 
Pennsylvania,  discloses  an  extremely  simple 
idea,  which. is  adapted  to  this  use,  and 
which  includes  no  mechanism  of  this  char- 
acter. The  device  is  embodied  merely  in  a 
reflector,  for  the  usual  headlight,  which  is 
pivotally  mounted  and  is  controlled  solely 
by  means  of  weights  so  arranged  as  to 
direct  the  rays  of  light  from  the  reflector  to 
the  tracks,  regardless  of  curves,  and  inclines. 

STREET-CAR  DOORS.— As  Pay- 

as-you-enter  cars  are  at  present  construct- 
ed, the  conductors  are  exposed  to  the  cold, 
or,  where  the  doors  are  so  arranged"  as  to 
be  normally  closed  to  enclose  the  rear 
platform,  they  must  be  manually  opened  by 
the  conductor  at  each  stop. 

Mr.  Harold  Rowntree,  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, has  conceived  the  idea  of  providing 
means  operable  from  the  movement  of  a 
crank-handle  at  the  inner  end  of  the  bar 
behind  which  the  conductor  stands,  for  atito- 
matically  swinging  the  entrance  door  in- 
wardly and  the  exit  door  outwardly.  The 
patent  disclosing  this  device,  No.  937,870, 
October  26,  1909,  has  been  assigned  to  one 
.of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  this  class 
of  cars. 

GRAIN-DOOR  ESCAPE.-it  is  de- 

sirable  that  grain-car  doors  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  may  be  partly  opened  so 
as  to  allow  the  escape  of  a  greater  or  less 
cjuantitj^  of  grain  before  the  entire  door  is 
opened  or  removed.  Ordinarily,  a  small 
door  is  arranged  in  the  main  door  for  this 
purpose,  but  such  doors  permit  the  dis- 
charge of  grain  in  too  great  a  volume- and 
over  too  large  an  area  to  be  satisfactorjr. 

Richard  R.  Reaveley,  of  Fort  William, 
Canada,  has  secured  a  patent.  No.  938,789, 
Noveinber  2,  1909,  on  a  car  door  of  this  type, 
consisting  of  three  sections,  two  of  which, 
when  arranged  in  closed  position  in  the 
door  opening,  leave  a  V-shaped  opening, 
which  is  closed  by  the  third  section.     This 
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latter  section  may  be  opened  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  as  may  be  desired,  so  as  to 
allow  the  discharge  of  a  small  stream  of 
grain  through  the  V-shaped  opening  at  the 
narrow   end   thereof. 

A  STRONGER  FROG— A  railway 
track  frog  naturally  receives  considerable 
thrust,  which  is  usually  transmitted  to  the 
rails  leading  from  the  frog  rails,  causing 
abnormal  creeping  of  the  rails.  This  creep- 
ing is  overcome  by  a  means  disclosed  in 
Patent  No.  940,440,  November  16,  1909,  is- 
sued to  William  H.  Dotter  and  Raphael  S. 
Hays,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  as- 
signed to  a  large  switch-manufacturing  con- 
cern of   Pennsylvania. 

The  frog  shown  in  this  patent  is  formed 
with  pairs  of  spaced  reinforcing  ribs  between 
which  seat  the  usual  braces  provided  for 
securing  the  frog  to  the  ties.  Not  only  do 
the  ribs  reenforce  the  frog  rails,  but  they 
also  cooperate  with  the  braces  to  hold  the 
frog    against    creeping. 

BETTER  RAILS. -A  novel  process  in 
treating  railway  rails  so  as  to  prevent  peel- 
ing and  render  them  practically  proof  against 
shocks  and  wear,  except  after  lengthy  use, 
is  disclosed  in  a  patent.  No.  941,134,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1909,  issued  to  Fred.  H.  Daniels,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  In  this  method, 
the  blanks  are  first  heated  to  a  high  degree 
and  then  suddenly  cooled  so  as  to  impart  a 
very  fine  crystalline  structure  to  them. 

They  are  then  heated  again  and  cooled 
gradually,  so  as  to  eliminate  internal  strain, 
after  which  they  are  cold  rolled  so  as  to 
lengthen  and  flatten  the  crystals  throughout 
the  entire  exterior  surface.  By  this  method, 
a  kind  of  fiber  is  formed  at  and  near  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  rail,  rendering  it 
tenacious,  so  to  speak,  and  calculated  to  ma- 
terially prolong  the  life  of  the  rail. 


HOSE-COUPLING.-N  u  m  e  r  o  u  s 

automatic  air  and  steam  couplings  have  been 
devised  for  railway  cars,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  have  lacked  the  one  thing  which  will 
render  their  adoption  really  practicable.  That 
is,  they  nearly  all  are  rigidly  mounted  so 
that  a  slight  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  cars  to  be  coupled  will  be  liable  to  result 


in  leaks  or  imperfect  engagement  of  the 
couplings. 

To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  Joseph  V. 
Robinson,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  has  patented 
^o.  937,961,  October  26,  1909)  a  coupling 
of  this  class,  which  will  be  effectual  whether 
the  cars  to  be  coupled  are  in  or  out  of  direct 
alinement    as    regards   their    couplings. 

Tlie  coupling  employed  may  be  of  the 
ordinary  form,  which  includes  centering 
wings,  to  bring' the  terminals  of  the  pipes  to 
be  coupled  in  mutual  engagement,  but, 
whereas  such  devices  have  before  been  rig- 
idly supported,  the  heads  of  this  coupling- 
are  held  in  position  solely  by  stout  springs, 
which  serve  to  support  the  same  from  the 
main  air  and  steam-supply  pipes. 

These  springs  will,  of  course,  yield  when 
the  heads  upon  two  cars  contact  so  as  to 
insure  of  proper  mutual  engagement. 


ANSWERS  TO  PATENT  PROB- 
LEMS. 


HD.  L.,  Tacoma,  Washington. — Has  any 
•      patented  nut  lock  been  adopted  for 
actuaLuse? 

Only  in  an  experimental  way  on  short 
lines  of  track.  Even  the  simpler  forms, 
patents  on  which  have  long  expired,  have 
not  met  with   favor. 

RM.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. — Is 
•  the  idea  of  wireless  communication 
between  moving  trains  patentable? 
.  The  idea  itself  is  old  and  would  not  be, 
even  if  new,  but  the  novel  features  of  such 
a  system  would  be  considered  the  proper 
subject-matter  for  a  patent. 

RT.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Are  spark-ar- 
•      resters  now'  in  general  use  on  loco- 
motives? 

2.  Can  patents  still  be  secured  on  such 
devices  ? 

1.  But  few  are  in  general  use,  and  such 
as  are,  are  chiefly  those  on  which  the  pat- 
ents have  expired,  and  which  are,  as  a  rule,  ■ 
much  similar  in  construction  than  those 
which  have  been  recently  proposed  and 
patented. 

2.  There  is  no  art  which  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  patent  may  be  secured  on  any 
device  embodying  novel  structural  details 
which  are  considered  to  amount  to  inven- 
tion, and  especially  where  new  or  more 
satisfactory  results  are  secured. 


For  flat  wheels  it's   either  the  lathe  or  the  scrap-heap, 
lathe. — Master  Mechanic. 


Get  in  the 


SONG  OF  THE   NIGHT   MAIL 


BY     H.     S.     DUDLEY. 


Written     for     "The     Railroad    -Man's     Magazine."  ^- 


iWO  shining  threads- of  silver 

In  the  night.     The  quiet  trail 
Of  the  fire-devouring  monster — 
The  path  of  the  Midnight  Mail. 

Far  to  the  east  they  gHmmer 
Through  a  sleeping  countryside. 

Under  a  moonless,  starlit  sky. 

Where  the  whirling  winds  have  died. 


From  my  place  in  the  swelling  foot-hills, 

Far  out  toward  the  rim  of  night, 
I  know  that  the  Mail  is  straining 

In  leash,  with  a  wondrous  might. 

Out  of  the  bustling  depot 

It  glides  at  length,  with  a  sigh. 

And  feels  the  cool,  caressing  breeze. 
As  the  city's  lights  drop  by. 

Into  the  open  country. 

With  ever-increasing  speed, 
Shines  far  ahead  on  the  cold  gray  rails 

The  light  of  the  Titan  steed. 

Now,  like  a  hundred  thunders. 
With  the  throttle  open  wide. 

It  leaps  into  the  shrieking  wind, 
Which  licks  at  the  iron  hide. 
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From  my  seat,  in  the  swelling  foot-hills 

I  can  hear  a  muffled  throb, 
Like  the  march  of  a  distant  army. 

Or  a  restless,  seething  mob. 


I  know  that  the  Mail  is  coming 
Ere  I  see  the  light  at  the  head ; 

For  the  muffled  throb  is  the  mighty  wheels 
As  they  spurn  each  silver  thread. 


Then  from  the  edge  of  darkness 
Comes  a  steady  speck  of  light; 

The  throb  becomes  a  muffled  roar 
Far  out  in  the  eastern  night. 


Now  I  see  the  distant  flashes 
From  beneath  the  swaying  hood. 

As  a  sweating,  heaving  pygmy 

Crams  the  monster's  maw  with  food 


Neater,  and  ever  nearer. 

With  the  speed  of  a  hurtling  shell; 
Louder,  and  ever  louder 

Come*  the  clang  of  its  brazen  bell. 


The  earth  seems  all  aquiver 

With  the  shock  of  the  awful  speed. 
Over  a  mile  a  minute — 

For  the  Mail  must  meet  man's  need. 


And  then  with  a  roar  like  thunder 

The  Midnight  Mail  goes  by. 
The  strips  of  steel  scarce  touch  the  wheel. 
The  shrieking  air  like  a  soul  laid  bare — 

It  fairly  seems  to  fly! 
The  bursting  bell  like  a  wild  death-knell. 
The  furnace  door  like  a  glimpse  of  hell — 

And  the  Midnight  Mail  is  by. 


On  into  the  gloomy  canyon 
The  rumbling  fades  and  dies. 

And  the  quiet  seems  more  quiet. 
More  peaceful  seem  the  skies. 


ein^   a  Boomer   Brakeman. 


BY     HORACE     HERR 


T 


HE  improvident  boomer  of  the  In  and  Out  System  having  managed  to 
get  together,  at  one  time,  as  much  as  one  dollar  in  United  States  coin, 
flew  the  coop  and  hotfooted  it  to  Mexico,  where  he  had  some  esca- 
pades which  were  so  hot  that  a  Chile  con  carne  factory  would  be  an  ice-house 
in  comparison. 

It  seems  as  if  every  railroad  man  wants  to  have  a  fling  at  Mexico,  and 
if  the  experiences  of  any  who  have  emigrated  there  are  at  all  like  those  of 
Mr.  Herr's  hero,  we  don't  wonder  that  it's  better  to  keep  this  side  of  fhe 
gringo-belt. 

Our  boomer  has  hustled  back  to  his  native  heath — he  has  gone  home  to 
help  father  milk  the  cows  and  wean  the  pigs.  Thus  ends  a  brief  but  varied 
railroad  career.     We  are  not  sorry  having  read  about  it — are  a^ou? 


5.— GETS   HIS  CLEARANCE   FOR   KEEPS. 


Showing  the  Marvelous  Independence  of  the  Stinger  Who  Thinks  that 

One  Hundred  Cents  Will  Buy  the  Sun,  Moon,  "Stars,  the 

Stellar  Spaces — and  a  Few  Drinks. 


ID  you' ever  notice  how  Jnde- 
pendent  a  fellow  gets  when 
he  has  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket?  He  will  rise  up  in 
his  dignity  and  tell  a  rail- 
road  to    go    to   the   under- 


are  forty  men  for  every  job,  and  a  card 
isn't  good  for  a  look-in  at  a  square  meal. 
I  went  down  there  thinking  I  would  catch 
on  as  manager  of  the  Southwestern,  -  or 
some  other  easy  money,  but  there  was  a 
nothing-doing  sign  hanging  over  the  en- 


world ;  then  he'll  fly  the  job,  apparently  tire  place. 

in   the   belief   that   that   one   dollar   will  I  w^ent  onto  the  G.  H.  and  S.  A.  extra 

buy  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.     When  the  board,  but  you  couldn't  get  a  trip  down 

last   penny   is   gone   and   he   hasn't   any-  there  for  love  nor  money.     Those  fellows 

thing  in  his  pocket  that  will  make  a  rat-  get  a  job  and  never  leave  it  until  they  are 

tie,   he's  mighty   glad   of   the   chance  to  ready  for  the  Soldiers'  Home, 

fight   the   cinders   on   the   head   end  and  Then   I  went   to   shuffling   cars   in  the 

lug  chains  in  order  to  get  back  on  the  '  yard.     The  first  string  they  cut  off  on  me 

pay-roll.  when   I   was  in  the  field  ran  down   and 

I  flew  the  job  on  the  In  and  Out,  and  hit  the  rear  end  of  a  switch-engine,  put 

decided  that  I  would  quit  railroading  for  the  tank  over  the  smokestack,  and  it  was 


some  other  occupation  a  little  less  strenu- 
ous.    I  might  have  kept  the  resolve,  if  I 
hadn't  drifted  into  El  Paso,  Texas. 
El  Paso  is  a  wonderful  town.     There 
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me  for  the  time-check  and  out  of  the  job 
again,  a  private  in  the  great  army  of  the 
unemployed. 

One  week  more  and  I  was  looking  for 
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a  hand-out,  looking  hard  with  a  magni- 
fying-glass,  and  there  was  still  nothing 
doing.  Every  one  appeared  to  be  on  the 
side  or  running  light,  and  I  had  to  flag 
the  meal-stops  until  I  got  so  thin  that  I 
looked  like  the  imported  living  skeleton 
in  a  side-show. 

Then  I  began  to  cast  longing  glances 
across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  land  of  the 
"  qiiien  sabe?  " 

Land  of  Lead  Dollars. 

Mexico  for  me,  where  the  lead  dollars 
come  easy  and  go  twice  as  fast ;  where 
the  last  summer's  clothes  are  plenty  good 
enough  and  a  sandal-foot  peon  is  the  only 
one  you  have  to  look  out  for.  Without 
the  price  of  the  toll-bridge,  I  got  over 
to  Juarez,  out-talked  a  conductor  on  a 
south-bound  drag,  and  climbed  aboard, 
bound  some  place,  I  didn't  know  where, 
but  content  to  feel  that  I  was  on  my  way. 

I  woke  up  in  Chihuahua,  a  beautiful 
village,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred 
thousand — counting  the 
dogs  —  but  there  was 
nothing  doing  there, 
not  even  a  free  lunch.' 
It  was  back  to  the  dog- 
house for  me,  and  the 
next  stop  was  Torreon. 
At  Torreon  things 
looked  better. 

I  heard  that  there 
was  a  chance  down  at 
Jimulco,  and  that  night 
I  rode  the  sky-side  of  a 
Avater-car  into  Jimulco. 
The  next  day  I  walked 
into  the  trainmaster's 
office  and  asked  for  a 
job  running  a  train. 

No  more  stinger  stunts 
for  me.  What's  the  use 
of  being  modest  ?  I 
knew  that  I  could  handle 
the  bills  and  sign  the 
orders,  and  I  couldn't 
see  the  use  of  working 
for  .eight  Mex.  when  I 
could  pull  down  two 
hundred  and  work 
less. 

Nothing  doing  as  a 
<  onductor,     so     I     took 


the  next  best  thing,  and  woke  up  to 
find  that  I  was  again  the  proud  possessor 
of  one  of  those  brass  keys  and  a  badge. 
When  I  climbed  onto  Vernon's  caboose 
I'll  admit  that  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief, 
even  though  my  braking  pardner  was  a 
greaser,  for  I  saw  square 'meals  looming 
up  again,  and  I  was  more  than  anxious 
to  see  if  the  corners  would  really  hurt  me. 
Now,  I'll  say  a  few  things  about  rail- 
roading in  Mexico.  You  can  pick  up 
most  any  old  newspaper  and  see  start- 
ling accounts  of  how  the  entire  crew  of 
some  _  train  has  been  taken  to  jail  for 
somp  trivial  offense.  The  blood-and- 
thunder  stories  which'  come  out  of  the 
South  would  fill  several  volumes.    . 

Fine  Jail  Service. 

Take--^it  from  me  straight  that  there 
are  ivorse  places  than  Mexico.  Mexican 
law  is  -etll  right ;  in  fact,  the  Mexican  law 
has  some  few  points  of  superiority  over 


MY    MEXICAN    PARDNER    SAID 
THAT   IT  WAS   A  GOOD    JOB. 
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the  same  brand  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  way  they  have  of  administering  their 
legal  medicine  is  something  fierce. 

In  the  outlying  and  isolated  districts, 
petty  judges  are  so  ignorant  that  they 
couldn't  read  a  law-book,  even  though  it 
was  printed  in  words  of  one  syllable  and 
illustrated  with  signs.  They  never  saw 
a  law-book,  and  never  want  to.  Their 
personal  feeling  is  the  only  law  they 
recognize,  and  a  gringo  [American]  is 
legitimate  prey. 

In  the  United  States  about  the  first 
thing  a  conductor  buys  is  a  good  watch — 
in  Mexico  his  first  purchase  is  generally 
a  forty-four  revolver.  All  you  want  the 
gun  for  is  a  bluif,  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
gringoes  wouldn't  use  the  gun  if  they 
had  a  chance. 

You  see,  it's  something  like  this :  The 
road  says  that  it  will  hold  you  responsi- 
ble for  the  merchandise-cars.  They  put 
them  right  next  the  caboose,  where  you 
can  watch  them ;  and  if  some  thieving 
son  of  Mexico  gets  busy  and  steals  some 
of  the  imported  silk,  you  have  to  answer 
for  it  to  the  company. 

SupjDose  you  catch  the  fellow  in  the 
act  and  take  a  shot  at  him  and  get  him; 
then  you  are  up  against  the  Mexican 
law  as  it  is,  and  a  gringo  never  gets  any 
of  the  best  of  it  in  court. 

Chile  Coal  and   Poor  Water. 

Braking  in  Mexico  isn't  just  like  a 
Sunday  -  school  picnic  by  a  great  deal. 
About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  trunk-line 
traffic  is  in  ores.  They  have  the  big  en- 
gines down  there  now,  just  as  they  have 
in  the  United  States;  and  Chile  coal  and 
poor  water  make  the  hog-head's  life  a 
burden. 

In  the  first  place,' the  fireman  can't  put 
the  coal-dust  into  the  fire-box  fast  enough 
to  keep  her  hot ;  and  when  he  does  get  a 
fire  just  about  the  place  he  wants  it,  he 
has  to  open  the  fire-door  and  put  in  the 
rake.  By  the  time  he  has  the  fire-bed 
raked,  the  cold  air  has  reached  the  flues, 
and  they  are  leaking  a  steady  stream. 

Water  goes  to  working  througii  the 
stack,  and  if  it's  not  one  thing,  it's  an- 
other. If  ever  a  train — a  freight-train,- 
at  least — ^made  running-time  in  Mexico, 
it  is  not  recorded  on  the  books  of  national 
history. 


If  it  happens  that  an  engine  is  in  con- 
dition to  permit  of  its  making  the  run- 
ning-time, the  conductor  won't  let  the 
engineer  speed  it,  for  fear  he  v/ill  heat  the 
boxes.  A  real  brass  is  almost  a  stranger 
down  there. 

A  "  Good  "  Job. 

Every  ore-car  is  equipped  with  shell 
brasses,  and  as  soon  as  the  babbitt  has 
melted  you  know  what  happens.  If  you 
find  it  before  the  journal  drops,  you're 
mighty  lucky.  It's  easy  during  the  night- 
time, for  every  time  you  hit  a  curve  you 
can  look  along  the  string ;  and  if  you 
see  one  blazing,  you  can  pull  the  air  and 
go  over  and  cool  it  oif. 

During  the  day  you  have  to  depend  on 
your  sense  of  smell,  or  stop  every  twenty 
kilometers  and  go  feel  them  over.  My 
first  trip  out  of  Jimulco  was  south  to 
La  Colorado,  and  it  took  just  thirty-two 
hours  to  make  the  tvvo  hundred  and  ten 
kilometers. 

On  that  trip  I  put  on  one  new  air- 
hose,  one  Gould  knuckle,  chained  up 
twice,  packed  fourteen  hot  boxes,  and  put 
in  three  new  brasses.  When  I  got  in  on 
that  run,  the  pay  looked  mighty  poor — 
eighty  Mexican  "  dobies "  a  month  for 
such  work  as  that;  but  my  Mexican 
pardner  said-  that  it  v/as  a  good  job. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  him,  but  I  never  did 
think  much  of  his  tastes. 

Then  the  men  began  to  tell  me  a  few 
of  those  choice  little  stories  of  the  men 
who  had  gone  the  route.  There  are  two 
dreaded  routes  in  Mexico.  One  is  the 
wreck  route,  the  other  is  via  the  little 
adobe  with  the  •  barred  door,  sometimes 
called  the  jail,  the  "  hoosgau,"  or  any- 
thing else  you  want  to  call  iC. 

Into  the  Canyon. 

There  was  Skinny  Farris,  who  had  his 
little  experience  with  the  Mexican  law, 
and  Tim  Lee,  of  Denver,  who -was  then 
over  at  Zacatecas  doing  time  for  the  Za- 
catecas  wreck,  in  which  sixty  Mexicans 
were  killed.  He  was  a  steady  patron  at 
the  national  boarding  -  house  for  over 
thirteen  months  without  a  trial,  and  then 
they  turned  him  out  because  it  was  so 
expensive  to  keep  him. 

After  I  had  finished  my  time  braking 
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and  had  been  set  up  to  running  a  train, 
I  was  one  of  the  boys  who  carried  Tim 
over  the  pike  to  the , border  at  El  Paso. 
When  he  came  out  of  that  town  he  was-  a 
wreck,  physically  and  mentally,  and  here 
is  the  straight  of  how  he  went  there : 

Lee  was  an  engineer  running  between 
Zac_atecas  and  La  Colorado.  One  eve- 
ning he  coupled  onto  a  passenger-train 
coming  out  of  Zacatecas ;  and  when  the 
conductor  brought  the  orders  over  for  his 


When  he  hit  the  first  bend  on  that 
mountain,  and  gave  them  about  five 
pounds  to  settle  them  on  the  rails  before 
taking  the  curve,  he  found  that  his  train 
line,  which  commands  the  brakes,  was 
cut  off.  He  called  for  hand-brakes,  but 
what  could  a  few  hand-brakes  do  after 
a  train  had  such  a  start? 

He  took  the  next  curve  all  right,  but 
the  third  one  —  well,  they  shot  out  into 
a  caiion  like  a  greased  rocket. 


signature  he  brought  a  message  from  the 
despatcher,  asking  if  he  could  make  up 
fifteen  minutes  on  the  running-time  from 
Zacatecas  to  Calero. 

Tim's  reply  was:    "  If  they  stay  on  the 
rails,  I  can  make  it." 

From  Zacatecas  to  Calero  is  down  tlie 
side  of  the  famous  Zacatecas  Mountain, 
and  five  coaches  need  a  lot  of  air  to 
hold  them  when  they  are  dropping  down 
a  heavy  mountain  grade.  Mexican  car 
repairers  and  inspectors  are  supposed  to 
look  over  every  train  which  pulls  out  of 
Zacatecas,  and  when  they  gave  Lee  the 
high  sign  he  supposed  that  his  train  was 
all  right. 
11   RR 


I  CLIMBED  INTO  THE  BAGGAGE- 
CAR,  AND  HID  UNDER  A  BIG 
PILE  OF  BURLAP  FOR  EIGH- 
TEEN   HOURS. 


Engine,  tender,  baggage-car,  and  two 
coaches  went  along.  Sixty  Mexicans 
didn't  get  home  to  their  beans  that  night, 
and  Lee  was  picked  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pile  of  scrap-iron,  leg  and  arm 
broken  and  badly  scalded,  and  hurried 
off  to  jail.  He  never  came  to  trial,  and 
he  was  no  more  to  blame  for  the  accident 
than  was  I  or  any  one  else  who  was  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

What  One  Woman  Did. 

Here's  another  one  like  it,  Plummer 
was  a  conductor  on  the  Chihuahua  divi- 
sion,   running   between   Jimulco   and   La 
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Colorado.  He  had  one  American  brake- 
man  on  his  crew,  Avho  was  a  mighty  good 
man.  One  evening  tliey  came  to  Ji- 
mulco,  and  when  they  stepped  oiT  the  ca- 
boose a  riossy  little  greaser  policeman, 
wearing  the  authority  of  the  law  and  a 
saber,  led  them  over  to  an  8x10  jail,  the 
dirtiest  little  hole  you  were  ever  in. 

There  they  stayed  for  seventy-two 
hours,  with  nothing  to  eat  except  the 
grub  which  the  rest  of  us  were  able  to 
slip  through  the  bars,  while  his  -royal 
nibs,  the  "  hombrey  "  with  the  saber,  was 
down  at  the  corner  cantlna  accumulating 
a  train  -  load  of  tequila.  Finally  they 
brought  them  into  court  to  try  them. 

Some  woman  had  complained  that  the 
two  of  them  had  put  her  off  a  freight- 
train  when  she  was  endeavoring  to  bum 
her  way  to  town  to  buy  some  supplies. 
They  had  never  seen  the  woman  before, 
and  the  evidence  showed  conclusively 
that  they  were  not  guilty,  and  that  the 
woman  had  jumped  off  a  moving  train 
and  broken  a  leg. 

"Not  guilty,"  was  the  verdict,  and 
then  the  judge  fined  them  sixty-four  dol- 
lars. That's  going  some  now,  isn't  it? 
Can  you  beat  it?  If  they  had  been  guilty 
of  that  heinous  crime,  they  would  have 
been  digging  in  the  salt-mines  still. 

After  that,  I  decided  that  if  I  ever- 
caught  up  with  trouble  before  trouble 
caught  up  with  me  I  would  make  the  big 
hike  for  the  line,  without  the  formality 
of  kissing  my  Mexican  friends  good-by, 
and  never  take  a  chance  with  Mexican 
justice  outside  the  City  of  Mexico. 

I  am  awful  glad  I  decided  that  way, 
for  it  was  just  a  month  after  that  when 
I  got  into  it.  Never  mind  what  it  was. 
I  didn't  take  my  bills  down  to  the  office 
when  I  got  in  that  trip.  I  had  the  brake- 
man  register  in  for  me. 

He  was  a  Mexican,  and  the  Mexican 

(The 


law  isn't  made  for  the  native — it's  made 
for  the  gringo.  He  took  the  bills,  and  I 
took  the  second  section  of  a  passenger- 
train  which  haj^pened  to  be  pulling  out 
for  the  States. 

I  climbed  into  the  baggage-car  and  hid 
underneath  a  big  pile  of  burlap  for 
eighteen  hours  until  my  friends,  the  bag- 
gage-master and  the  conductor,  came  over 
and  dug  me  out,  and  pointed  through  the 
open  door  to  where  I  could  see  Old 
Glory  waving  from  the  flagpole  of  Fort 
Bliss,  near  El  Paso. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  Avas  over  the  line, 
making  naughty  faces  at  Mexico,  and 
vowing  that  I  would  never  visit  that 
beautiful  country  again.  One  trip  was 
enough  —  especially  under  the  circm-n- 
stances — and  I  hardly  believe  that,  even 
in  time,  I  would  ever  get  used  to  eating 
beans  and  tortillas  three  times  a  day. 

So  far,  I  have  kept  that  vow.  I  wait- 
ed around  El  Paso  u.ntil  the  pay  -  car 
came  over  the  line,  some  twenty  days 
later,  drew  my  Mexican  pesos,  had  them 
changed  into  real  money,  and  then,  while 
I  had  the  coin,  I  bought  a  ticket  back  to 
the  dear  old  East,  and  went  prospecting 
for  a  job — not  a  railroad  job,  but  a  place 
where  you  are  home  every  night,  and 
as  long  as  you  -work  and  duck  the  street- 
cars, you  are  reasonably  sure  of  meeting 
yourself  at  the  supper-table  every  evening. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  men  Avho  follow  the  railroad  game, 
a  game  full  of  more  danger  and  real  ro- 
mance than  any  other  calling  in  the 
world,  3till  I  would  rather  be  on  the  out- 
side looking  in  than  on  the  inside  where 
you  can't  see  at  all.  And  I  guess  a  fel- 
low will  reach  that  stage  soon  enough 
where  all  the  friends  pass  by  and  say 
"  How  natural  he  looks !  "  without  tempt- 
ing fate  by  hanging  around  a  Baldwin 
hog  or  a  dog-house. 
End.) 


The  Death  of  "  Dread  107." 


BY     RALPH     G.     MULLIGAN, 


T,HIS  is  the  story  of  the  most  unfortunate  locomotive  that  ever  turned 
a  wheel;T-''  Dread  107  " — cursed  by  every  man  who  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  her.    We  have  never  heard  of  a  locomotive  history  to  ec[ual 
hers.     If  so — if  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  a  more  remarkable  story  of  wreck 
and  ruin — w^e  want  to  see  it,  and  we  cordially  invite  them  to  submit  it  for 
our  consideration. 

It  seems  strange,  almost  uncanny,  that  one  disaster  after  another,  ac- 
companied by  loss  of  life,  should  have  followed  with  such  regularity. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  engineers  absolutely  refused  to  take  her  out? 


After  Twenty  Years  of  Appalling  Disaster,  the  Old  Man-Killer  of  the 

Rockies,  Whose  Name  Was  a  Byword,  Adorns 

a  Scrap-Heap. 


READ  107,"  the  fiend-driven 
locomotive  which  has 
launched  into  eternity  a 
dozen  of  her  train  crews 
and  has  been  in  twice  that 
many  fatal  wrecks ;  the 
locomotive  wliich  superstitious  firemen 
and  engineers  swear  was  haunted  by  nie 
fantom  spirits  of  her  victims  who  could 
be  seen  at  night,  awful  in  aspect,'  sitting 
in  the  engine  cab  or  gliding  up  over  the 
pilot,  is  in  the  scrapdieap ;  dead,  after 
twenty  years  of  terrible  service. 

Hearts  of  railroad  men  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  beat  slower,  for  all 
along  the  line  shc'^was  known  as  a  man- 
killer.     Death   sat  at  her  throttle. 

After  her  last  fatal  wreck,  eight  years 
ago,   she    was    virtually    abandoned    with 


a  death  roll  of  seven  engineers,  six  fire- 
men, and  almost  tvv'o  score  of  passengers. 

She  earned  'hex  name  during  the  first 
two  years  she  was  in  service,  when  one 
disaster  after  another  occurred  in  rapid 
succession,  always  fatal  to  the  engine 
crew,  and  frequently  to  the  passengers. 
Railroad  men  soon  believed  the  107  was 
hoodooech  and  it  became  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  an  engineer  to  run  her. 
She  was  transferred  from  one  division 
to  another,  leaving  destruction  in  her 
wake  and  bearing  sudi  an  ominous  his- 
tory tliat  among  the  more  superstitious 
it  was  like  getting  a  death-warrant  to 
he  called  to  take  her  out. 

"  Dread  107  "  was  one  of  three 
anthracite  burners,  the  first  of  such  tvpe 
to  l)c  used  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  (/oun- 
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try,  sent  out  in  1888,  and  put  on  the 
passenger  run  between  Gunnison  and 
Grand  Junction  in  Avestern  Colorado. 

It  was  "a  narrow-gage  line,  wliich  had 
been  built  in  1883,  and  followed  a 
treacherous,  tortuous  path- through  moun- 
tain gorges  and  across  deep  canons — the 
only  route  through  the  Rockies  at  this 
point  until  the  tunneling  of  Marshall's 
Pass,  a  year   later. 

On  the  night  in  early  spring  when  107 
left  Grand  Junction  on  her  first  trip 
over- the  division.  Bill  Duncan,  who  was 
the  first  man  to  pull  a  train  over  the 
Continental  Divide,  was  at  the  throttle, 
and  Josh  Zoogley  was  firing. 

They  were  well  on  their  way  toward 
Gunnison,  the  new  locomotive  running 
Avithout  a  hitch.  Duncan  opened  her 
up  on  a  straight  stretch  down  Black 
Eagle  Canon. 

He  did  not  know  that  part  of  the 
bridge  had  been  carried  away.  Without 
warning,  the  train  plunged  into  the  river, 
bearing  the  engineer  and  fireman  to  their 
death:  To  this  day  the  exact  number 
of  passengers  who  lost  their  lives  is  not 
known. 

"  Dread  107  "  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cailon  until  late  in  the  summer,  when  the 
river  receded  and  she  could  be  raised. 
She  was  taken  to  the  yards  at  Salida 
and  put  in  cdiidition.  She  went  back 
to  her  run  again  in  November,  and  for 
two  months  -nothing  happened. 

Bill  Godfrey's  End. 

Bill  Godfrey  was  the  next  engineer 
to  whom  she  was  assigned.  With  a  fire- 
man named  Bell,  who  was  making  his 
first  run  on  the  division,  Godfrey  left 
Gunnison  on  Christmas  Eve,  both  train 
crew  and  passengers  eagerly  anticipating 
their  arrival  at  Grand  Junction  to  spend 
the  holiday. 

It  was  bright  moonlight,  but  just 
around  Blindman's  Curve,  between  Esca- 
lanta  and  Domingues,  a  ten-ton  boulder, 
which  had  loosened  and  fallen,  obstruct- 
ed the  path  of  the  train.  It  was  going- 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  the  impact 
of  the  colli-sion  was  terrible.  Godfrey 
and  Bell  were  instantly  killed,  and  several 
passengers  were  added  to  the  list  of  fa- 
talities. 

ft    took    nearly    two    months   to   repair 


the  engine,  and  she  was  not  put  in  service 
again  until  early  in  March,  1889:  Al- 
ready old  engineers  were  fighting  shy  of 
her,  and  Frank  Bratt,  a  new  man  on  the 
road,  offered  to  take  the  run. 

He  made  only  two  round  trips.  On 
another  bright  moonlight  night,  the  ll'th 
of  March,  "  Dread  107  "  and  Bratt  left 
Gunnison,  passed  ,  Blindman's  Curve 
where  Godfrey  and  Bell  had  but  recent- 
ly been  killed,  and  started  down  the 
Black  Eagle  Caiion,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  first  disaster. 

Between  Thapaniro  and  Currecanti, 
one  of  the  worst  snowslides  for  many 
a  season  was  encountered.  When  107 
struck  it  she  turned  turtle,  and  both  en- 
gineer and  fireman  were  crushed  to 
death.  In  this  case  the  passengers  es- 
caped unscathed. 

Few  Would  Take  Her  Out. 

After  this  accident  the  locomotive 
had  such  a  name  that  few  men  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  her  out.  For  over 
a  year  she  lay  in  tire  yard  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, and  then  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  her  b»ack  on  her  old  run,  but  so  firm- 
ly implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  en- 
gineers was  the  belief  that  107  was  hoo- 
dooed that  all  sorts  of  excuses  were  made 
for  refusing  to  run  her. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  she  was  nick- 
named "  Dread  107,"  Avhich  has  clung  to 
her  even  until  to-day,  when  she  lies  a 
mass  of  battered  and  rusty  iron. 

Uncanny  stories  were  circulated  about 
her,  tales  of  spirits  that  were  seen  at 
night  clambering  in  and  out  of  the  cab 
as  she  lay  in  the  roundhouse ;  premoni- 
tions, which  all  six  of  the  crews  who 
were  on  her  death  roll  were  said  to  have 
told  them  of  their  fate. 

Tn  despair  at  the  reports  from  division 
headquarters,  the  locomotive  was  ordered 
transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City,  to  run 
between  that  city  and  Ogden,  a  distance 
of  about  eighty  miles  over  ]Drairie  coun- 
try. 

At  first  there  were  only  minor  acci- 
dents, two  rear-end  freight  collisions  in 
which  no  one  was  hurt,  and  a  derailment 
that  killed  an  unknown  hobo  who  was 
riding  back   of  the  tender. 

"  Mad  Ole "  Gleason  was  her  engi- 
neer, cind  in  the  remembrance  of  the  old- 
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est  railroader  in  the  West,  a  more  dare- 
devil hand  never  held  the  throttle.  For 
fifteen  years  "'Mad  Ole "  had  been  in 
an  engine  cab  and  in  a  half -score  wrecks, 
but  never  once  had  he  been  more  than 
scratched. 

His  friends'  said  he  had  a  charmed 
life,  and  tlie  old  engineer  believed  it  him- 
self. Within  six  months  from  the  day 
when  he  set  foot  inside  "  Dread  107  " 
he  was  picked  up  a  corpse. 

Into  a  Stock-Train, 

It  was  a  head-on  collision  with  a 
train  of  live  stock.  The  engine  crew  of 
tlie  freight  jumped  before  107,  with 
"  Mad  Ole "  in  the  cab,  piled  on  top 
of  them.  In  all,  five  persons  were  killed 
in  this  wreck.  The  cause  was  never  satis- 
factorily explained.  People  merely  said, 
"  she  collided  with  107." 

Although  now  only  three  years  old, 
107  was  so  battered  up  when  she  came 
out  of  this  collision  that  after  she  had 
been  repaired  she  was  relegated  to 
freight  service. 

For  over  two  years  her  history  was  un- 
eventful, and  many  thought  that  the 
hoodoo  had  been  broken.  During  that 
time  her  name  lost  some  of  its  former 
terror,  and  then  one  night,  lest  her  old 
record  be  entirely  forgotten,  some  un- 
known hand  carved  in  the  woodwork  of 
the  cab  the  names  of  the  eight  men  who 
had  met  their  death  there  and  the  list 
and  dates  of  the  various  wrecks  in  which 
she   had  figured. 

From  that  time,  although  there  were 
still  no  new  accidents,  misfortune  seemed 
to  follow  all  those  connected  with  her. 
Sickness  and  death  among  the  train  crew 
and  their  families,  ill  luck  of  various 
kinds,  which  was  all  traced  by  the  su- 
perstitious victims  to  the  old  locomotive. 

When  Flynn  Went  Crazy. 

"  thread  107  "  celebrated  her  sixth 
anniversary "  in  a  startling  way,  which, 
as  told  by  old  railroad  men,  is  half  fact 
and  half  legend. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  she  was 
standing  in  the  Ogden  yards  with  steam 
up  ready  for  her  eighty-mile  haul.  En- 
gineer Tom  Flynn  was  in  the  cab,  and 
his  brother  was  fireman.  Suddenly  Flynn 


opened  the  throttle,  and  the  locomotive 
sprang  forward  and  was^a  hundred  yards 
down  the  track  .before  the  yardmaster 
or  anybody  realized  what  had  happened. 

She  did  not  stop  until  she  rolled  over 
an  embankment  on  a  curve  twelve  miles 
away.  Two  trains  which  were  in  her 
path  were  flagged,  and  got  on  sidings 
without  a  second  to  spare. 

Fireman  Flynn  was  picked  up  uncon- 
scious beside  the  track  several  miles  frr,iM 
where  107  engine  had  been  ditched.  He 
died  next  day  as  a  result  of  internal  in- 
juries, but  not  until,  half  delirious,  he 
had  told  of  a  mad  tussle  with  bis  brother 
and  how  he  Avas  finally  thrown  backvrard 
from  the  cab. 

The  engineer  was  found  pinned  be- 
neath his  overturned  engine,  a  raving 
lunatic.  As  this  story  is  told  in  smoky 
cabooses  on  stormy  nights,  it  is  declared 
that  Flynn  went  mad  while  staring  at 
the  death  roll  of  the  victims  of   107. 

If  it  had  been  difficult  before,  it  was 
impossible  now  to  get  an  engineer  to  run 
her.  She  was  once  more  transferred — 
this  time  to  Alamosa  in  southwestern 
Colorado  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. She  was  sent  deadhead  from  Og- 
den across  the  divide  to  her  new  home, 
so  unwilling  were  those  who  knew,  her 
history  to  ride  in  her  cab. 

Her  I^umber  Changed. 

Before  starting  on  her  new  run,  she 
underwent  a  thorough  overhauling  and 
painting,  the  offensive  death  roll  in  the 
cab  was  remove4  and,  most  important 
of  all,  her  number  was  changed  to  100 
in  the  hope  of  forever  burying  "  Dread 
107  "  and  all  the  superstition  which  sur- 
rounded her. 

During  the  next  few  years,  little  is 
known  of  her  history  although,  gradu- 
ally, her  former  identity  became  known 
and  she  was  regarded  with  curious  in- 
terest. Then  came  tales  that  '  fantoms 
had  been  seen  on  moonlight  nights  riding 
on  the  pilot  as  she  puffed  slowly  up  the 
mountain  grades,  and  these  fantoms  al- 
ways luul  one  hand  upraised  toward  the 
number,  as  if  trying  to  change  the  "  0  " 
to   a  "  7."  '  .  _ 

One  spring,  during  the  freshets,  the  old 
locomotive  once  more  rolled  into  a  ditch, 
scalding    to    death    an    engineer    named 
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Peters  and  maiming  her  fireman.  But, 
strangest  of  all,  when  she  was  brought 
into  Alamosa  again  there  was  her  right- 
ful number,  "  107,"  back  in  its  old  place. 

Who  clianged  it?  It  was  the  spooks, 
some  of  the  superstitious  claimed.  But 
after  that  she  kept  her  number  and  her 
old  name,  "  Dread  107." 

For  the  next  five  years  she  remained 
in  the  Alamosa  roundhouse,  used  only 
on  occasional  emergencies,  gradually 
growing  more  antiquated,  and  dilapi- 
dated, feared  and  hated  by  all,  from  the 
oldest  eagle-eye  to  the  youngest  call-boy. 

Before  making  her  last  journey  to 
join  her  less  famous  sisters  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  scrap-iron  at  the  Burnham 
station,  107  was  destined  to  be  in  an- 
other wreck,  more  horrible  in  its  conse- 
quences than  any  in  her  evil  history. 

It  was  a  long  winter  on  the  Alamosa 
division — a  hard  winter,  with  wrecks, 
snowslides,  and  washouts  that  nearly  par- 
alyzed traffic.  During  that  winter,  not 
one  fire  was  built  beneath  its  boilers. 

Then,  one  June  morning,  she  steamed 
out  in  the  yard,  in  charge  of  Frank  Mur- 
phy, an  engineer  who,  alone  of  all  who 


knew  her  record,  scoffed  at  bad  luck. 
Jenkins,  his  fireman,  had  just  finished 
eight  weeks  in  the  hospital.  The  107  was 
to  take  a  string  of  empty  gravel-cars 
to  Mear's  Junction  to  load,  and  every 
operator  along  the  line  shuddered  with 
dread  as  he  sent  the  number. 

That  night  Frank  Murphy  ^started  on 
the  return  trip  to  Alamosa  with  a  heavy 
train  of  gravel.  It  was  all'  down  grade, 
and  only  two  trains  to  meet.  Six  miles 
out  of  Mear's  Junction,  on  the  worst 
piece  of  track  on  the  whole  division, 
Murphy  suddenly  realized  that  his  train 
was  running  away. 

He  .shut  off  steam,  applied  the  worn- 
out  air,  and  whistled  for  hand-brakes. 

No  one  lived  to  tell  what-  happened. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  runaway 
crashed  into  a  light  mixed  train,  the 
wreck  caught  fire,  and  Murphy,  Jenkins, 
and  the  conductor,  the  engineer  and  a 
brakeman  of  the  mixed  train  were  killed. 

"  Dread  107  "  never  made  another 
run.  The  man-killer  locomotive,  which 
had  more  deaths  ard  more  wrecks  to  her 
credit  than  any  other  in  the  intermoun- 
tain  country,  was  abandoned  forever. 


WHY  CASEY   DOESN'T  WORK. 


BY    RAY     H.     HOLSINGER 


Written  for  "The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine." 


MY   name  is   Jerry  Flannigan,    Oi 
work   on   siction   three, 
■  Pat   McCarty    is   the    foreman, 

and  a  dacint  man  is  he. 
Oi've    just    wan    fault    to    foind    with 

him,   Oi'm  tellin'  you  of  it, 
In  regard  to  Casey,  his  first  man,  who 

doesn't  work  a  bit. 
Of  all  th'  lazy  min  Oi've  saw,  he  is 

th'  limit  yet, 
Us    other    bys    have    nicknamed    him, 

"Ould  Pat  McCarty's  pet." 
Whin   we    are   puttin'    in    th'    ties,    or 

linin'  up  th'  thrack, 
Instid    of    sweatin'    loike    th'    rest,    he 

sits  upon  th'  jack. 
If   it    happens   we   are   cuttin'    weeds, 

his  dear  back  doesn't  bend, 
It's  "  Casey,  take  the  speeder  and  run 

ovfer   th'   east   end." 
Oh,   it's    Casey  this,    and    Casey   that, 

and  Casey,  ile  th'  car, 


And  Casey  mustn't'  sile  his  hands  on 

some   ould   tampin'   bar. 
An'  if  they  have  a  washOut,  down  on 

th'   Wymore  branch, 
We  all  must  go  but  Casey,  he  can  stay 

and  run   th'  ranch. 
An'  whin  th'  pay-car  comes  along,  ould 

Casey  steps  up  spry, 
An'  draws  the  same  as  all  th'  rest,  an' 

nivir  bats   an   eye. 
Th'_   roadmaster    has    got    a    snap,    th' 

siction  foreman,  too. 
But  Casey's  job  skins  theirs  because, 

he's  not  a  thing  to  do. 
Oi'd    like    to    own    a    railroad,    but    if 

sich  a  thing  can't  be. 
That   first  man   on-  th'   siction    job   is 

good  enough  for  me. 
If    things    don't    change    around    this 

gang,  Oi'll  quit  nixt  pay-day  sure, 
To  have  ould  Casey  for  straw-boss,  is 

more  than  Oi'll  endure. 
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THE    MAN    WHO    HIRED. 

BY    EDWARD    HOLDEN. 

A  Smooth  Game  Is  Checked  by  a  Dupe 
Who  Happened  to  Be  Waiting  for  a  Local. 


^ 


{^^■rOT  was  10  p.m.  when  the  Toledo 
train  left  Pittsburgh.  '  Dis- 
posing my  baggage,  I  re- 
moved my  coat  and  opened 
'  the  window.  Then,  with  my 
pipe  for  solace,  I  lay  back  in 
the  serene  consciousness  of  having  ar- 
ranged for  the  comfort  of  the  ail-night 
passenger  in  a  day-coach.  Mine  was  the 
third  facing  seat  on  the  right  of  the  car, 
the  first  being  occupied  by  two  men  who 
seemed  to  have  already  traveled  some 
distance  on  the  train.  Opposite  them 
were   two  railroad  men,   deadheading. 

A  few  other  yawning  travelers  were 
scattered  through  the  car  behind  me. 

When  we  had  made  some  fifteen  miles, 
I  finished  my  smoke,  and  started  to  doze. 
But  my  time  was  not  yet. 

"  Smoke  these  on  me,"  I  heard  one  of 
the  men  on  first  seat  right  say,  as  he 
tossed  two  cigars  to  the  railroad  men  op- 
posite. He  leaned  over,  and  I  saw  his 
face — lean  eveii  to  sharpness,  with  thin 
but  overly  loose  lips. 

"  Boys,"  he  went  on  to  the  two  across, 
"  two  days  ago  I  was  flat  on  my  back — 
hadn't  even  a  feather  for  the  aborigine's 
head  on  a  red  cent.  Now  I've  come  into 
something  that'll  make  the  success  of 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  -look  like  that 
negative  virtue  which  is  often  referred 
to  as  being  the  color  of  verdigris.  They 
all  thought  I  was  good  for  nothing — the 
folks  in  Toledo,  I  mean— but  I'll  show 
'cm  by  agreeably  making  the  fortunes  of 


some  forty  or  fifty  rc^latives,  giving  'em 
all  jobs  working  for  me. 

"It  sounds  fishy,  doesn't  it?  But  it's 
true.  I  say,  Gus,"  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, "  I  can't  hardly  believe  in  such 
good  luck — that  I'm  really  president  of 
this  new  company  we're  organizing. 
Hoo!  Hoo!  Hoo!  Hee!  Hee!" 

Presently  he  and  Gus  got  out  pencil 
and  paper  and  commenced  figuring.  In 
the  lull  I  dozed  off. 

Next  thing  I  knew  I  was  awakened 
by  the  words,  "  I'll  give  you  two  hun- 
dred a  month  and  expenses,"  and  found 
the  man  of  the  financial  bonanza  in 
earnest  converse  with  a  man  who  occu- 
pied the  seat  in  front  of  mine. 

"  Rent  an  office  and  storeroom  in 
Mansfield,  your  home  town,"  he  contin- 
ued in  tones  husky  with  enthusiasm, 
"  and  store  white  lead  and  oils  by  the 
ton." 

He  came  back  and  sat  with  the  stran- 
ger in  his  desire  to  explain  more  fully. 

"  Now,  I'll  furnish  you  with  an  auto- 
mobile— steam  or  electric — and  you  can 
equip  your  office  to  suit  yourself  as  our 
manager.  Don't  stint.  Get  good  fur- 
niture— put  a  Brussels  rug  on  the  floor, 
if  you  want  it.  Advertise  freely.  And 
above  all,  get  good  men — and  hold  'em." 

This  he  added  with  insistent  emphasis, 
and  went  on : 

"If  some  other  company  pays  its 
painters  and  decorators  five  dollars  a 
day,  pay  yours  five  and  a  quarter,  or 
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five  and  a  half — but  hold  'em,  if  you 
have  to  pay  six." 

I  began  to  throw  my  sound-receivers 
wide  open  about  this  time — for  a  capital- 
ist who  is  hiring  men  at  high  salaries  for 
a  new  concern,  has  a  most  absorbing  at- 
traction for  a  clerk  who,  like  myself,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  century  mark  in  his 
monthly  stipend. 

I  began  to  cast  about  for  a  pretext  to 
talk  to  this  man.  Maybe  this  stuff  about 
"  Opportunity  once  gone  is  lost  forever," 
was  no  stuif,  after  all.  Here  seemed  to 
be  a  chance  for  me  to  better  myself.  If 
I  sat  still  and  did  nothing,  I  might  never 
see  another — surely  never  a  better.  Just 
then  the  man  who  hired  rose  to  return  to 
his  own  seat,  and  the  stranger  moved  to  a 
seat  across  the  car. 

"  Don't  forget,'  F.  H.  Andrews,  425 
Victoria  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,"  said 
the  former,  in  j)arting,  "  and  wire  or  come 
to  see  me  personally  when  you  get  things 
in  shape."  And  he  and  Gus  returned  to 
their  pencils  and  paper. 

I  must  have  dozed  again,  for  when  I 
was  next  conscious  we  had  stopped  at 
Alliance,  and  a  man  came  through  with 
hot  coffee  and  sandwiches.  The  man  who 
hired  bought  some  and  set  about  demol- 
ishing them. 

It  struck  me  as  queer  that  one  who  had 
fallen  into  sudden  opulence  should  ride 
all  night  in  a  smoker  and  lunch  on  coffee 
and  sandwiches ;  but  I  concluded  that 
either  he  must  be  a  man  of  hard  demo- 
cratic sense  or  had  not  as  yet  come  into 
possession  of  much  ready  money.  I  ob- 
served that  the  railroad  men  had  moved 
my  traps  to  the  left  front  seat,  where  was 
a  most  promising  field  for  stretching  my 
six  feet  one  for  slumberous  purposes. 

I  hadn't  settled  long  before  the  man 
who  hired  looked  at  me  and  whispered  to 
Gus.  Then  he  came  across,  and  I  was 
glad  I  had  hot  made  first  advances,  for 
now  I  was  in  a  position  of  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Can  I  talk  to  you  a  little  while?  "  he 
began,  and,  at  my  acquiescence,  dropped 
beside  me. 

"  My  name's  Andrews,"  he  com- 
menced— "  F.  H.  Andrews,  president  of 
the  Andrews  Decorating  Company,  of 
Toledo." 

I  felt  a  chill  at  the  nearness  of  so  great 
a  person,  but  the  American  in  me  rose 


up  —  Diogenes,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
American — and  I  disclosed  my  name  with 
some  sonority. 

"  We're  just  organizing,"  said  An- 
drews— "  going  to  have  branches  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Want 
men — good  men — every  class.  What  is 
your  business,  and  what  does  it  pay?" 
he  ended  in  crisp  tones  that  admitted  of 
no  application  of  the  word  inquisitive. 

"  Bookkeeper.  Thousand  a  year,"  I 
i^eplied,  with  equal  telegraphic  direct- 
ness. 

"  We  need  you.  Give  you  twenty-four 
hundred  a  year  if  you  will  act  as  our  man- 
ager. Gus,"  turning  to  his  companion, 
who  came  across,  "  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr,  Nichols,  Mr.  Wilson,  my 
brother-in-law.  Mr.  Wilson,"  he  went 
on  to  me,  "  has  left  a  job  that  paid  him 
two  hundred  and  a  quarter,  to  help 
me  systematize  my  new  company.  So, 
Gus?"  he  questioned;  and  Gus  nodded. 

"  How  do  you  Avant  me  to  begin,  and 
where?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Rent  a  place- — storeroom  and  office 
— in  Pittsburgh,  your  home  town,"  he 
replied,  tapping  my  knee.  "  Store  it  with 
white  lead  and  oils.  Furnish  your  office 
well.  Hire  good  painters  and  decora- 
tors— good,  mind  you — at  five  and  a  half 
or  six  a  day,  if  necessary ;  but  don't  hesi- 
tate to  overbid  other  companies  in  wages 
and  underbid  for  work,  in  order  to  hold 
your  men  and  secure  the  contracts.  You 
can  refer  all  bills  to  me — F.  H.  Andrews, 
president,  425  Victoria  Building,  Toledo. 

"I'll  send  you  an  automobile — steam 
or  electric — or  you  can  come  on  through 
with  me  to  Toledo,  and  we'll  buy  it  now, 
and  you  can  take  it  back  with  you.  Think 
it  over,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  the  of- 
fer." And  he  and  Gus  returned  to  their 
pencils  and  paper. 

Well,  I  want  to  tell  you,  the  thoughts 
whirled  in  and  out  upon  me  about  then. 
Two  hundred  a  month !  A  practically 
independent  position  !  My  own  boss  !  But 
where  was  I  to  find  credit  to  store  white 
lead  and  oils  by  the  ton,  to  buy  furniture, 
or  even  pay  the  first  month's  rent?  And 
he  had  said'  nothing  about  advancing 
anything,  nor  offered  to  establish  my 
credit  in  Pittsburgh.  The  matter  began 
to  look  to  me  like  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment for  managers  with  some  capital  to 
invest. 
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"  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it?  " 
called  Andrews  across  the  car.  "  Will 
you  take  it?  " 

"  Don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not," 
I  replied.  "  I  don't  know  you,  nor  you 
me,  but  I'll  think  about  it." 

"  Says  he'll  think  about  it.  Hoo  !  Hoo  ! 


cause  the  ravings  of  a  harmless  lunatic 
were  such, 

Wilson  looked  back  to  see  if  Andrews 
could  see  him,  but  he  had  gone  through 
the  swinging-door  into  the  second  com- 
partment of  the  smoker;  so  Wilson  came 
over  and  sat  by  me. 


"above  all,  get  good  men 

AND    HOLD    'em." 


Hoo !  Hee !  Hee  !  "  spurted  the  man  who 
hired,  to  Gus. 

"  Why,  man,"  he  went  on,  "  it's  a  sur-e 
thing.  Make  your  fortune.  We'll  buy 
materials  in  such  quantities  that  we  can 
underbid  them  all.  We'll  get  the  con- 
tracts for  all  the  great  amusement  parks 
in  the  country  —  painting  their  scenery 
and  ornamentation. 

"  Well,  there's  time  yet,  and  if  you  de- 
cide later  to  accept,  you  have  my  address, 
and  can  write  me,"  and  he  moved  down 
the  car — to  make  more  managers,  I  sup- 
posed. 

I  was  beginning  to  wonder  why  "  Gus  " 
Wilson  said  so  little,  for  to  my  mind  he 
looked  as  if  he  knew  more  than  President 
Andrews.  I  was  startled  to  hear  the 
man's  voice  just  then,  speaking  to  me  in 
a  low  tone  across  the  aisle. 

"  Don't  mind  him,"  he  said — "  he's 
crazy.  I'm  taking  him  from  Reading  to 
Toledo  Asylum.  Easiest  way  to  get  him 
there  is  to  keep  him  in  a  good  humor 
with  this  rot  of  organizing  a  company." 

Well,  I  just  wilted.  You  could  have 
knocked  me  out  of  the  window  as  easy 
as  puffing  a  pipe.  The  bubble  was 
bu'stt:d,  and  here  was  I,  disappointed  bc- 


"  Yes,  he's  crazy — but  harmless  if 
kept  in  a  good  humor.  I  Avonder  I'm  not 
as  bad  as  he  is,  considering  I've  hashed 
over  this  rot  of  his  since  4  p.m.  yesterday 
— almost  twelve  hours." 

We  talked  a  while  and  he  told  me  his 
companion  had  paresis,  the  fruit  of  a 
wild  young  life.  He  was  about  thirty- 
five  now,  he  said.  I  became  mighty  sor- 
ry for  the  fellow,  and  more  so  for  the 
mother  to  whom  he  was  going — Wilson 
said  she  lived  in  Toledo. 

Pretty  soon  he  rose  and  gathered  up 
their  traps,  for,  as  he  said,  they  hadn't 
long  to  ride  now,  and  he  might  as  well 
go  out  where  Andrews  was,  to  keep  an 
eye  on  him. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  watched  the 
lessening  blackness  without,  and  knew 
that  dawn  was  not  far  off,  although  it 
was  still  dark  in  the  fields  and  along  the 
sky-line. 

Andrews  looked  in  at  the  door. 

"  Better  accept,  Mr.  Nichols,"  said  he. 
"  We'll  have  a  booming  concern  in  a  year 
from  now." 

I  was  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  and 
humored  him,  assuring  him  I  would  ac- 
cept :    and    then,    with    another    of    his 
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laughs  and  a  good-b}^,  he  dramatically 
departed,  leaving  me  to  sadly  contem- 
plate the  misguided  actions  of  a  man  yet 
young,  bereft  of  what  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  bright  and  enterprising  mind — ■ 
a  mother  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  the  hope  of  her  boy's  achieve- 
ments. 

The  train  stopped.  The  brakeman 
called  Wagerstown,  and  I  knew  the  next 
stop  was  mine — Goonburg.  As  we  start- 
ed again  I  was  wondering  how  many  in 
the  other  car  were  enlisted  as  poor  An- 
drews's managers,  for  he  had  talked  to 
every  one  in  my  part  of  the  car.  The 
swinging-door  flew  open,  admitting  a  red- 
faced  conductor. 

"  Have  any  of  you  gentlemen  lost 
money  or  valuables?"  asked  he  un- 
steadily. 

With  one  accord  we  all  began  to  feel 
for  watches,  jewelry,  and  money.  I  felt 
in  my  right-hand  pocket,  where  should 
be  fifty  dollars  and  some  odd  silver.  It 
was  empty. 

I  felt  in  the  left-hand  pocket,  and 
■found  I  still  had  forty  dollars  in  bills, 
having  luckily  divided  the  bulk  between 
the  pockets. 

Several  others  reported  money  gone, 
and  some  both  money  and  watches. 

"  It's  those  scoundrels  that  I  thought 
were  a  lunatic  and  his  keeper,"  yelled 
the  conductor.  "  They  picked  my  pocket 
of  all  the  cash  fares,  and  left  the  train  a 
minute  ago  at  Wagerstown." 

He  pulled  the  emergency  cord,  and 
when  the  train  stopped  we  ran  the  quar- 
ter-mile back  to  the  station  in  a  body. 

But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  rogues.  And  I'd  lost 
a  lot  of  sentimentality  and  pity  on  one 
of  the  wretches — as  well  as  fifty  dollars 
of  U.  S.  Treasury  output. 

We  piled  sorrowfully  back  on  the 
train,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  alighted  at 
my  destination — pro  tern. — two  miles  far- 
ther on. 

For  ifear  some  one  should  desire  some 
sort  of  description  of  Goonburg,  I  give 
my  own  impressions.  I  arrived  at  3.30 
A.M.,  and  may  possibly  be  inclined  to 
give  too  much  of  a  gray-carbon  tone  to 
the  picture.  Goonburg  is  situated  some- 
where on  the  fag-end  of  nowhere,  not- 
withstanding its  being  a  junction  for  two 
railroads  and  having  a  respecta1)le  frame 


station  and  baggage-room — joint,  of 
course. 

The  only  water-tight  surmise  I  could 
conjure  up,  explaining  the  beginning  of 
Goonburg,  was  that  perhaps  there  yet  re- 
mained some  odd  lumber  after  building 
the  station,  and  shelters  were  built  to 
house  the  male  incumbents  at  such  times 
when  each  left  his  favorite  roost  on  the 
station-platform. 

The  waiting-room,  as  I  saw  on  enter- 
ing, was  ell-shaped,  with  the  office  and 
ticket-window  on  the  inner  angle.  Two 
doors  led  from  the  extremes  of  the  ell, 
one  giving  out  on  the  main-line  platform, 
the  other  on  the  branch-line  track.  A 
light — the  only  one  save  those  in  the  of- 
fice— burned  at  the  corner  of  the  office 
wall,  but  on  the  P.  T.  and  Q.  side  by  the 
ticket-window,  leaving  the  branch  wait- 
ing-room in  comparative  gloom. 

I  deposited  my  effects  on  a  seat,  mean- 
ing to  try  for  some  sleep,  for  I  knew 
of  no  train  to   Freeport  before   eight. 

"  What  is  the  quickest  way  I  can  take 
to  get  to  Freeport?"  I  asked,  going  to 
the  window. 

The  night-operator  yawned,  and  ap- 
peared to  consider.' 

"  Walk,  I  guess,"  he  said,  and  grinned. 
"  No  train  till  eight,  and  you  can't  reach 
any  trolley  lines  from  here." 

So  I  went  back  and  tried  to  sleep, 
stretched  out  on  that  bench.  It  was  no 
.go,  and  I  lit  my  pipe  and  strolled  out 
into  the  night.  When  I  got  tired  of 
this,  I  sat  on  a  ladder  that  lay  against 
the  front  of  my  waiting-room. 

I  had  been  out  about  half  an  hour 
when  I  heard  voices  coming  from  down 
the  track  toward  Wagerstown.  Present- 
ly the  forms  of  two  men  carrying  satch- 
els loomed  dimly  through  the  early 
light,  and  passed  on  into  the  station  by 
the  other  door.  They  had  not.  seen  me, 
because  of  a  window  that  bulged  out 
from  the  office,  deepening  the  shadow 
Avhere  I  sat. 

The  windows  were  open — it  was  July 
— and  I  heard  them  set  down  their  bags, 
and  one  of  them  struck  up  a  conversation 
with  the  operator.  The  voice  sounded 
reminiscent. 

"  Pretty  lonesome,  staying  here  all 
night,  isn't  it?"     The  voice  was  casual. 

"  Oh,  sometimes  yes,  and  sometimes 
no,"    came    the    answer.      "  I    go    on    at 
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eleven,  and  I'm  relieved  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  Always  some  chore  to  do, 
though — settin'  signals,  answerin'  the 
key,  and  so  on.  When  I  get  a  half -hour 
or  so  I  cat-nap  or  read  a  magazine 
story." 

I  looked  slantwise  through  the  win- 
dow, being  curious  about  the 
stranger's  voice,  and  saw  the 
operator  leaning  on  the  win- 
dow-sheK,  one  hand '  under 
his  chin,  supported  by  his 
elbow,  the '  other  hanging 
down  inside.  The  strangers 
I  couldn't  see,  for  the 
agent's  body  blocked  the 
window. 

"  Excursion  up  to  Cedar 
Point  to-morrow,  isn't 
there?"  remarked  the  Strang 
ger — again  casually. 

"  Sure ;  want  tickets-?  " 
asked  the  key-tapper  and 
ticket-seller  combined. 

"Not  now.  We  may  go 
up  in'  the  morning,  though. 
Many  going?  " 

"Yep;  sold  a  hundred 
and  five  to-day.  Guess 
there'll  be  more  sold  before 
train-time." 

Just  then  a  Smith  &  Wes- 
son appeared"  through  the 
window,  and  the  stranger 
made  another  casual  remark. 

"  Better  pass  out  that 
coin  for  the  hundred  and  five 
tickets,"  he  said,  adding, 
"  and  any  more  you  may 
have  that  isn't  tacked  down. 
Needn't  trouble  about  re- 
fusing, for  there's  another 
Gatling  covering  you,"  and  he  nodded  to- 
ward the  door  where  the  other  stranger 
appeared,  leaning  through  the  window. 

I  looked,  too,  and  saw  Gus  Wilson, 
the  lunatic-keeper.  I  had  no  doubt  then 
who  the  other  was — the  man  with  the 
reminiscent  voice. 

I  had  no  weapon,  and  was  casting 
about  for  some  way  to  aid  the  operator. 
The  loss  of  that  fifty  dollars  and  all  that 
pity  and  sentiment  still  rankled  deep. 

Suddenly  the  agent  dodged,  and,  as  his 
arm  shot  up,  there  came  a  flash  and  re- 
port, followed  by  two  more  that  sounded 
as  one.     Gus  fell  with  a  thud  that  made 


me  think  he  was  dead,  and  the  operator 
staggered  back  into  a  chair,  his  revolver 
falling  to  the  floor.  The  other  man — 
Andrews — slipped  in  through  the  win- 
dow, and  was  picking  up  the  agent's  gun 
as  I  crept  softly  around  toward  the  other 
door. 


better  accept,  mr.  nichols, 
we'll  have  a  booming  con- 
cern IN  A  YEAR  FROM  NOW." 


When  I  got  there  I  heard  no  move- 
ment from  Gus,  so  I  peeped  carefully 
around  the  jamb.  He  was  unconscious — 
dead,  maybe — and  his  gun  lay  a  foot  in- 
side the  door. 

I  secured  it  quietly,  and  made  sure  Gus 
had  no  more  weapons,  in  case  he  should 
come  to.  I  could  hear  Andrews,  presi- 
dent of  the  Andrews  Decorating  Com- 
pany, ransacking  the  cash  drawer,  and 
then  he  moved  over  to  the  open  safe. 

Lights  began  to  move  in  the  houses 
down  the  road,  so  help  in  some  form 
would  doubtless  arrive  soon.  I  crept 
along  the  office  wall  to  the  ticket-window, 
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then,  rising  suddenly,  I  leveled  the  gun 
at  Andrews's  back. 

"  Mr.  Andrews,"  I  said,  "  you  are 
abroad  a  trifle  early.  However,  I  al- 
w^ays  admired  early  risers,  and  you  ap- 
pear to  be  engaged  in  catching  the  pro- 
verbial worm." 


bat  he  sprang  toward  me.  Cool,  wasn't 
he?  Well,  I  was  too  hasty  for  him,  and 
fired  as  his  hand  was  diving  under  the 
shelf,  boring  an  awful  hole  in  his  arm 
and  plowing  up  that,  good  yellow-pine 
floor  deep  enough  to  plant  a  potato  in. 
He  sprang  back  with  a  cry,  then  stood, 


I  WAS  TOO  HASTY  FOR  HIM 
AND  FIRED  AS  HIS  HAND  WAS 
DIVING  UNDER  THE  SHELF." 


He  whirled  around  and  eyed  the  muz- 
zle of  Gus's  thirty-eight — well,  not  ex- 
actly with  eagerness,  but  still  with  self- 
possession. 

"Well,  I'll  be  gashdoodled,"  he  re- 
marked, "  if  here  isn't  one  of  those  deco- 
rating gulls  on  top,  after  all.  And  with 
Gus's  gun,  too,  so  I  suppose  the  poor  boy 
is  down  and  out." 

His  eyes  dropped  to  a  point  just  inside 
and  under  the  shelf,  and  quick  as  an  eye- 


coolly  stripping  up  his  sleeve  and  wrap- 
ping a  handkerchief  around  the  hole. 

"  Good  shot,"  he  vouchsafed,  knotting 
the  bandage  tightly.  "  Much  obliged 
for  sparing  my  head-piece." 

"It  is  personal  inconvenience  I  am 
eliminating,"  I  returned,  reaching  over 
and  securing  the  two  guns  from  the 
cash  drawer  beneath  the  shelf.  "  No  ob- 
ligation due  on  your  part,"  I  continued. 
"  Your  errors,  in  not  making  certain  that 
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the  agent  was  alone,  and  then  in  sepa- 
rating yourself  from  your  gun,  are  re- 
sponsible. Just  sit  down  over  there  and 
be  quiet,  and  some  of  your  friends  will 
soon  see  you  comfortably  housed  for  the 
night — what  there  is  left  of  it.  Don't 
crack  your  etiquette  again,  for  I  only  hit 
twice  out  of  three  where  I  aim,  and  the 
next  one  may  go  higher  and  a  little  to  the 
left." 

He  did  as  I  ordered,  but  seerned  hurt 
that  a  former  dupe  had  got  .the  upper 
hand  of  him. 

"  Throw'  up  your  hands,  durn  ye." 

I  turned  to  see  the  town  marshal  and 
two  farmers  with  leveled  guns. 

"  Pull  that  body  out  of   the  way,"   I 
rejoined,    "  and    open    that   door.     Your  - 
man  is  sitting  in  there^  waiting  for  his 
wristlets." 

Their  jaws  dropped  at  my  tone,   but 


they  did  it,  and  soon  the  promoter  of 
financial  ventures  that  made  Rockefeller 
and  Carnegie  look  green  was  under  guard 
and  on  the  way  to  the  calaboose.  The 
plucky  operator  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder,  but  a  dash  of  water  wakened 
him. 

He  wanted  to  know  how  they  caught 
the  fellows,  and  looked  astonished  when 
they  pointed  me  out,  having  actually  be- 
lieved me  to  be  one  of  them. 

Well,  I  got  that  fifty  dollars  back,  and 
the  conductor  got  his  cash  fares.  All 
the  other  passengers  who  could  be  foimd 
were  reimbursed. 

Gus  was  dead — the  agent's  bullet 
struck  him  right  between  the  eyes.  And 
I  was  glad  when  my  train  came,  for  I 
had  to  repeat  the  telling  of  that  "  Daring 
Attempt  to  Hold  Up  a  Night-Operator  " 
at  least  forty-nine  times. 


THE    RAILROADS    MORE    FRIENDLY. 


THAT  there  has  been  a  decided  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  public,  especially 
in  the  West,  toward  the  railroads  and  the 
questions  arising  out  of  railroad  operation, 
is   frequently  made  evident  nowadays. 

The  radical  intolerance  which  character- 
ized public  sentiment  two  or  three  years 
ago,  is  giving  place  to  a  rational  desire  to 
see  the  relations  of  public  and  railroads  put 
on  a  better  basis.  There  is  recognition  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  agencies' of  trans- 
portation and  the  communities  they  serve,  and 
the  corollary  of  that  interdependence  is  that 
fair  treatment  on  both  sides  is  necessary, 
says  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Evidence  of  this  chcfnged  attitude  is  usu- 
ally apparent  when  some  great  railroad 
builder,  like  James  J.  Hill,  appears  on  the 
platform  at  a  public  gathering.  Mr.  Hill, 
busy  man  though  he  is,  readily  responds  to 
such  calls,  and  is  usually  received  with  the 
Utmost  enthusiasm.  His  plea  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  West  ought  to  remain  good 
neighbors  with  the  railroads  was  enthusias- 
tically received.  The  incident  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  at  any  farmers'  gath- 
ering four  or  live  years  ago,  although  Mr. 
Hill  himself,  by  reason  of  his  intelligent 
interest  in  farming  and  far-sighted  under- 
etanding  of  its  needs,  has  always  been  a 
welcome  guest  at  farmers'  gatherings. 

Nor  has  the  change  been  entirely  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  railroads  them- 
selves have  moved  over  to  a  position  that 
has  made  the  p\il)lic's  attitude  possible. 


They  have  abandoned  such  ancient  and 
revered  principles  of  rate-making  as  that 
expressed  by  "  All  the  traffic  will  bear." 
They  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that,  deriving  their  rights  to  act  as  coiumon 
carriers  from  the  public,  they  are  charged 
with  certain  duties  toward  the  public  that 
created  them. 

The  more  enlightened  and  practical  rail- 
road men  are  sparing  no  effort  to  establish 
better  relations  with  the  public  at  all  points 
of  contact.  Station  agents  and  trainmen 
are  instructed  to  be  polite  and  accommoda- 
ting to  patrons. 

They  are  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  this  direction,  for  the  great  managers 
realize  that  on  such  little  things  is  public 
sentiment  founded. 

Mr.  Harriman  himself,  before  his  death, 
completely  changed  his  attitude  toward  the 
public,  and  toward  the  public's  humble  serv- 
ants, the  reporters.  This  change  sprang  from 
a  realization  that  the  success  of  his  plans 
were  impossible  if  he  permitted  the  hostility 
and  prejudice  against  him,  which  his  reti- 
cence no  less  than  his  policies  had  aroused, 
to  continue  and  to  grow. 

The  great  railroad  problems  are  largely 
unsolved  as  yet.  We  are  again  approaching 
their  serious  consideration  in  Congress.  The 
President  has  outlined  far-reaching,  con- 
structive  legislation.  In  the  changed  attitude 
of  public  and  railroads  toward  each  other, 
there  is  promise  of  solutions  of  these  prob- 
lems with  justice  to  both  sides. 


The   Railroad   ivian  s 
rain   Teasers. 


,E  are  still  teasing  the  brains  of  our  readers, 
and  having  our  own  teased  in  return,  by  the 
clever  puzzles  that  continue  to  come  in.  We 
thought  wQ  had  worked  the  puzzle  ground 
pretty  dry,  but  we  were  wrong.  Puzzles  are 
still  to  be  had;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  don't  think  that  we  are 
getting  so  many  that  we  can  do  without  that  good  one  that  you 
know.     Send  it  along.     We.  want  it. 


This  month  we  are  indebted  for  a  couple  of  good  ones 
to  Mr.  F.  Einsel,  of-  Struthers,  Ohio. 

There  are  t\\'0  given  spots,  one  on  the  extreme  base  of  a 
4^ 2-foot  drive-wheel,  the  other  on  the  extreme  base  of  a  pony 
truck-wheel  which  is  i%  feet. 

How  much  farther  will  the  spot  on  the  drive-wheel  travel 
in  50  miles  than  the  spot  on  the  pon}'  truck-wheel  ? 


An  engine  with, 3-foot  drive-wheels,  hauling  a  heavy  train, 
runs  over  14  grade  crossings  in  10  miles.  Seven  of  the  grade 
crossings  are  20  feet  wide,  and  the  other  7  are  30  feet  wide. 
The  drivers  slip  and  revolve  24  times  over  each  of  the  20-foot 
crossings  and  37  times  over  each  of  the  30-foot  crossings. 

How  many  revolutions  will  the  drivers  make  in  the  10 
miles  ? 


Mr 


For  another  of  the  teasing  varie,ty  we  owe  our  thanks  to 

A.  L.  Monroe,  Indianapolis.  Indiana : 

A  belt  conductor  delivered  a  cut  of  cars  to  the  Sanky  yard. 

Yardmaster  jMcGuffin  told  him  to  leave  half  of  the  cars 
he  had  and  half  a  car  over  in  track  8,  and  leave  half  the  cars 
he  had  left  and  a  half  a  car  over  in  t'rack  7,  then  leave  half  the 
cars  he  had  left  and  half  a  car  over  in  track  5,  and  put  the  rest 
of  his  cars  in  track  4. 

How  many  cars  did  the  conductor  have,  and  how  many 
did  he  leave  on  each  track? 
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The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Track. 

Lubricate  the  Grime  and  Soot  of  the   Long   Day's  Run  with  a  Good 

Hearty   Laugh-^Don't   Harden  Them  with  a 

Weary   Scowl. 


A  GOOD    NAME. 


CHAMP  CLARK,  Representative  from 
Missouri,  dearly  loves  a  good  story 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

"  One  day,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  in  the  course 
of  a  political  conversation,  and  branching 
off  from  the  main  subject,  "as  a  train  from 
the  East  pulled  up  at  the  dinky  little  sta- 
tion of  a  most  depressing  tov\rn  in  the  fever 
and  ague  district  of  Arkansas,  a  passen- 
ger, thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  car-win- 
dow, demanded  in  bitter  tones  of  a  dejected 
looking  citizen  who'  was  leaning  against  the 
station  door : 

" '  Tell  me,  what  do  you  call  this  dried 
up,  dreary,  God-forsaken  place?' 

"  '  That's  near  enough,*  replied  the  native, 
in  a  melancholy  voice,  '  let  it  go  at  that'  " — 
Washington    Herald. 


RETAIL    TRANSPORTATION. 


THE  venerable  farmer  with  the  tobacco- 
stained    whiskers    and    furrowed   brow 
climbed    aboard    the    limited  'and    shambled, 
into  the   smoker. 

"  Mister,"  he  drawled,  w'hen  the  conduc- 
tor halted  before  him,  "  is  that  thar  two- 
cents-a-mile  rate  good  on   this  train?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  conductor  bruskly. 
"Where   is   your   ticket?" 

The  old  man  fumbled  in  the  depths  of  an 
ancient   shot-bag. 

"  Ain't  got  no  ticket,  mister,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  but  here  is  two  cents.  I  never 
rode  on  one  of  these  pesky  fliers,  and  I 
just  want  to  feel  the  sensation.  Put  me  off 
after  I've  rode  one  mile." — Railroad  Tele- 
grapher. 

J8 

PERSISTENT    GRATITUDE. 


SMITH,  the  railroad  agent  at  a  suburban 
station,    saved   the   life   of    a    dignified 
gentleman    waiting   for   a   train,   by   pulling 


him  from  in  front  of  a  through  train  on 
another  track. 

The  dignified  gentleman  lost  all  his  dig- 
nity for  the  moment  and  was  much  con- 
fused, but  not  so  much  as  to  forget  that 
something  was  due  to  the  agent.  Follow- 
ing a  grateful  impulse,  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and,  drawing  it  forth,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Man,  you've  saved  my  life ;  here's  half 
a   dollar." 

"  Oh,  I  never  take  payment  for  a  thing 
like  that,"  answered  Smith,  as  he  turned 
to  attend  to   the   duties   of  the  moment. 

"  But,  man,  you  must ;  you  saved  my 
life.  H^ve  a  cigar,  anyway." — Harper's 
Weekly. 

NON-COMMITTAL. 


**T  HAD   always   thought   the  public    serv- 

A  ants  of  my  own  city  were  the  fresh- 
est on  earth,"  says  a.  New  York  man,  "  but 
a  recent  experience  m  Kansas  City  has  led 
to  a  revision  of  that  notion. 

"  One  afternoon  I  dashed  into  a  railway 
station  of  that  town  with  just  half  a  min- 
ute to  buy  my  ticket  and  enter  a  train  for 
Chicago.  I  dashed  through  the  first  gate, 
and,  pointing  to  a  certain  train,  asked  hur- 
riedly   of    the    gateman : 

"  '  Is  that  my  train?  ' 

" '  Well,  I  don't  know,'  replied  he,  with 
exasperating  deliberation.  '  May  be  it  is, 
but  the  cars  have  the  company's  name  on 
them.'  " — Harper's. 

A    GOOD   CROSS. 


SHORTLY  after  a  new  administration 
took  hold  of  a  well-known  Southern 
railroad  a  great  number  of  claims  were 
preferred  against  the  company  on  account 
of  horses  and  cattle  being  killed  along  the 
line  in  Kentucky.  To  make  matters  worse, 
it  appeared  that  every  animal  killed,  how- 
ever worthless  it  may  have  been  before  the 
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accident,  invariably  figured  in  the  claims 
subsequently  presented  as  being  of  the  best 
blood  in   Kentucky. 

One  day,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
road's  attorneys,  the  president  became  very 
much  excited  in  referring  to  the  situation! 
"Do  you  know,"  he  exclaimed,  bringing 
down  his  fist  on  the  desk,  by  way  of  empha- 
sis, "  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  in  Kentucky  so  improves  live  stock 
as  crossing  it  with  a  locomotive." — Harper's 
Monthlv. 

A    LINE    OF   TALK. 


ACCORDING  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
1-  two  telephone  girls  were  talking  over 
the  Avire.  The  subject  was  a  lawn  party, 
which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day.  Both 
were  discussing  what  they  should  wear,  and 
after  five  minutes  had  come  to  no  decision. 

In  the  midst  of  this  important  conversa- 
tion a  masculine  A^oice  interrupted,  asking 
humbly  what  number  he  had.  The  lack  of 
any  reply  did  not  squelch  the  inquirer,  for  he 
asked   again   for   the  number. 

One  of  the  girls  became  indignant,  and 
scornfully   asked: 

"  What  line  do  yon  think  you  are  on, 
anyhow  ? " 

''  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  I  am  not  sure, 
but  judging  from  what  I  have  heard  I  should 
sa}^  I  was  on  a  clothes-line." — Express  Ga- 
zette. 

CAR  AHEAD. 


ONE  cold,  winter  morning  a  man  of  tall 
and  angular  build  was  walking  down 
a  steep  hill  at  a  quick  pace.  A  piece  of  ice 
under  the  snow  caused  him  to  lose  control 
of  diis  feet.  He  began  to  slide  and  was 
unable  to  stop. 

At  a  crossing  half-way  down  he  encoun- 
tered a  large  heavy  woman.  The  meeting 
was  sudden,  and  before  either  realized  it 
a  collision  ensued  and  both  were  sliding 
down  hill,  the  thin  man  underneath,  the 
fat  wonian  on  top. 

When  the  bottom  was  reached  and  the 
woman  was  trying  to  recover  her  breath 
and  her  feet,  these  faint  words  were  borne 
to  her  ear: 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  you  will  have 
to  get  off  here.  This  is  as  far  as  I  go." — 
The    Argonaut. 

CLASSICAL   PAINTINGS. 


Hebrew  before  he  was  ten,  "  should  be 
given  to  every  boy,  no  matter  what  his  sur- 
roundings are. 

"  For  instance,  a  sign-painter  should  re- 
ceive a  classical  education.  He  has  often 
to  do  with  subjects  taken  from  the  classics, 
and  if  ignorant  of  classical  history,  then 
his  value  is  so  much  the  less. 

"  I  was  once  connected  with  a  railroad 
company  which  had  a  number  of  barges 
and  the  first  one  was  named  Ajax.  After 
a  short  time  we  built  another  barge  and 
we   decided  to  have  it  also  named  Ajax. 

"  I  sent  for  our  painter  and  told  him  we 
would  have  a.  series  of  these  boats  and 
would  give  the   same  name  to   all. 

"  '  Did  you  say  you  was  going  to  have  a 
series  of  them  Ajaxes? '  he  asked. 

"' '  Yes.' 

"'  A  few  days  after  we  went  to  look  at  the 
barge  and  he  had  painted  on  it  '  Bjax.'  The 
next  vessel  he  named  '  Cjax,'-  and  then  came 
and  asked  us  what  the  tom-fool  words 
meant." — San    Francisco    Call. 

DOGS    AM    DOGS. 


*'    A   CLASSICAL  education,"  said  the  en- 

■t\.  gineer,   who   could   read   Latin   when 

he   was   eight  years   old   and  had   mastered 


■IKE  FLANNERY,  the  express-agent 
whose  experience  with  pigs  and  the 
multiplication  table  are  recited  in  "  Pigs 
Is  Pigs,"  is  not  the  only  humble  agent  to 
become  entangled  in  the  complexities  of 
live-stock    transportation. 

The  prosy  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  hint  at  a  story  with 
somewhat    similar   possibilities : 

The  agent  of  a  shipper  not  knowing  the 
value  of  a  dog  to  be  sent  by  express,  never- 
theless named  a  valuation  of  $500,  and  the 
resulting  charges  to  destination  amounted 
to  $45.  The  dog  was  actually  worth  $15, 
and  at  this  valuation  the  express  charges 
would  have  been  $8.  The  consignee  de- 
clined to  accept  delivery  and  pay  the 
charges  demanded.  Upon  inquiry  whether 
charges  may  be  collected  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  dog,  it  was  held  that  the 
shipper  is  responsible  for  the  aet  of  his 
agent,  and  that  the  charges  at  the  valuation 
given  must  be  collected. 

What,  we  wonder,  has  become  of  the 
dog  during  the  time  that  this  appeal  has 
been  traveling  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ? 

Has  some  humble  Mike  Flannery  been 
bujang  it  biscuits  out  of  his  slender  wages? 
And  if  the  owner  still  refuses  to  pay  $45 
charges  on  a  $15  dog,  what  will  become 
of  the  dog?  Under  what  account  could 
his    up-keep    be    entered? 

No  struggling  express  company  can  af- 
ford to  keep  a  dog;  that  is  a  luxury,  doubt- 
less, its  officers  will  decide  to  leave  to 
Mike. — Chicago   Post. 
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Brains,  Bluff,  Villainy,  and 
Courage  Rake  in  the  Pot. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

An  Old  Friend. 

OME  fifteen  minutes  afterward 
the  door  of  the  back  room 
opened  and  Mr.  Peter  Marsh- 
field  stalked  into  its  reeking 
atmosphere.  The  Wall  Street 
magnate  was  in  no  good  hu- 
mor, and  his  gaze  traveled 
from  his  son  to  his  son's  friend  in  cold 
displeasure. 

"  There  are  four  saloons  on  this  cor- 
ner," he  remarked.  "  I  went  to  the  other 
three  first,  and  I  am  not  as  fond  of  sa- 
loons as  you  two  seem  to  be." 

David  laid  his  hand  on  the  great  man's 
shoulder  with  the  confidence  of  a  deep, 
if  reserved,  affection.  "  I  knew  you 
would  come,"  he  said. 


and  silent,  wondering  how  on  earth  old 
Marshfield  was  to  help  us.  David  an- 
swered for  me. 

"  Run  to  earth,"  said  he,  a  note  of 
triumph  in  the  low  voice.  "  Steve  told 
you  a  story  this  morning  you  wouldn't 
listen  to,  father.  It  was  true,  just  the 
same,  and  you've  got  to  listen  to  me  now." 

"  That's  what  I  came  here  for,"  re- 
torted Marshfield.     "What  is  it?" 

Leaning  against  the  table,  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  he  heard  his  son  through 
without  a  word  or  a  gesture  of  surprise. 
Only  when  I  laid  the  map  and  the  deeds 
before  him  did  he  move.  Then  he  took 
his  glasses  from  his  pocket,  placed  them 
deliberajely  on  his  nose,  and  leaned 
down  to  examine  the  booty.  Even  then 
his  face  revealed  nothing  as  he  studied 
the  papers  one  after  the  other.  When 
Marshfield's    answer    was    a    scarcely     he  had  finished,  he  ..straightened  up,  re 


articulate  grunt.  "  Of  course  I  came. 
I'm  your  father,  ain't  I?  Now,  what's 
all  this  about?"  Striding  over  to  a 
table,  he  laid  his  stick  on  it  and  faced 
us  like  a  judge  about  to  deliver  sen- 
tence. "  So  you're  here,  Paget,  Still 
hunting  villains,  or  what?" 

I  had  no  answer  ready  for  the  rough 
sneer.  The  short  space  we  had  waited 
for  him  I  had  employed  in  racing  over 
to  my  apartments.  David  had  been  a 
true  prophet ;  the  fclack  book  I  had 
snatched  from  Cagno's  pocket,  the  key 
to  the  Abyssinian  papers,  was  gone. 

There  was  no  time  to  listen  to  the  con- 
fused explanations  of  the  doorman.  The 
book  had  been  taken  from  my  desk.  One 
glance  told  me  that,  and  then  I  dashed 
back  to  the  saloon.    Now  I  stood  panting 


placed    the    glasses    in    his    pocket,    and-- 
turned  to  me. 

"  All  of  us  make  mistakes,"  he  said, 
"  I  made  one  this  morning.  I  was  busy, 
and  you  irritated  me.  At  the  time,  I  re- 
member, I  thought  it  was  all  moonshine. 
Of  course,  I  might  have  known  that  if 
Rocca  had  had  the  papers,  he  would  have 
come  up  with  them  before.  Still,  they 
are  not  much  good  without  the  key,  and 
Rocca's  got  that,  you  say." 

"Confound  the  key!"  I  broke  out. 
"  He's  got  Miss  Bigontina !  " 

"So  I  understand."  Old  Marshfield 
raised  his  hand '  to  stroke  his  mustache 
with  a  hesitation  that  sat  strangely  on 
him.  "  I  suppose  you  are  in  love  with 
her,  and  you  don't  like  the  idea.  We 
might   try  a  trade — the   papers   for   the 
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girl.  I  dare  say  you'd  think  it  a  good 
one." 

David  shot  one  quick  glance  at  me. 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  find  the  man 
to  make  the  trade  with?  "  he  asked.  "  We 
can't  take  the  police  to  the  house  with- 
out killing  Miss  Bigontina.  How  are 
you  going  to  see  Rocca?  " 

His  father  reached  behind  him  for  his 
stick.  "  By  sending  in  my  card,"  he  an- 
swered. "  That's  one  way  of  seeing  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  I  do  see  him,  I'll  get  the  girl 
— but  I'm  not  so  sure  he  will  get  these 
papers." 

I  was  too  amazed  to  question  how. 
Truly  I  had  not  known  David's  father 
well.  The  man  who  would  not  even  lis- 
ten to  me  when  I  intruded  upon  him  in 
his  office  was  now,  of  his  own  accord, 
about  to  venture  alone  where  no  other 
man  in  the  city,  knowing  what  he  knew, 
would  have  dared  to  go. 

It  was  quite  true  that  he  was  safer 
than  any  other  man  would  have  been. 
Peter  Marshfield  was  too  big  a  figure  in 
America  to  be  attacked  with  impunity, 
and  in  this  case  he  was  Rocca's  last  hope 
for  the  wealth  he  had  snatched  at.  But 
it  takes  nerve  to  remember  such  things 
when  one  is  defenseless  in  the  castle  of 
one's  enemies. 

Unbounded  admiration  for  the  stern 
fighter  in  front  of  me  was  the  one  defi- 
nite thought  in  my  brain  as  we  rolled 
away  from  the  saloon  in  the  cab.  The 
cabman  had  agreed  to  take  us  as  near  as 
he  dared  to  the  house.  From  there  the 
banker  would  have  to  trust  to  his  own 
resources.  They  had  never  failed  him 
yet ;  as  my  gaze  drank  in  the  strength 
of  the  jaw  and  mouth,  the  heavy  fore- 
head, 'and  deep-set  eyes,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  fail  him  now. 

The  cab  rolled  down  Fifth  Avenue 
and  into  Washington  Square  under  the 
white  arch.  When  I  first  passed  it  that 
day,  on  my  way  to  Maria,  the  morning  sun 
had  been  high  above  it.  Now  the  white 
marble  was  bathed  in  the  glory  of  the 
flaming  west ;  already  the  memorial  cross 
had  sprung  into  light  over  the  bare  trees 
and  crowded  pavements.  The  day  was 
dying,  the  longest  I  have  ever  lived. 
With  unspoken  thankfulness  that  it  was 
over  at  last,  I  leaned  forward  to  see  its 
farewell. 

The   cab  stopped   with   an   abruptness 


that  flung  me  onto  the  knees  of  the 
startled  banker.  The  door  was  wrenched 
open,  a  man  shot  in  upon  us,  slammed 
the  door  behind  him,  and  cried  out  to  the 
driver:  "Go  on!  Go  on!"  The  next 
instant  David  and  I  held  him,  gagged 
and  helpless,  at  our  feet. 

"  What  the  deuce — "  my  friend  began 
when  I  knocked  his  hand  from  the  fel- 
low's mouth.  It  was  the  violinist  of  the 
Auvergne,  and  he  was  struggling  hard 
to  speak. 

"  I  have  come  back,"  he  spluttered  in 
breathless,  foreign  English,  as  I  helped 
him  to  the  few  inches  by  my  side  on  the 
narrow  forward  seat.'  "  I  have  come 
back  to  help  you.  I  ran  before,  but  I 
am  no  cowar^.     I  will  fight." 

"Good  for  you,  and  how?"  David 
spoke  in  light-hearted  joy  of  battle  as 
he  faced  our  unexpected  ally.  "  Whom 
are  you  going  to  fight,  my  friend?  " 

"  I  fight  them  all.  They  have  been 
worse  to  me  than  to  you.  Why  should 
I  leave  you  to  fight,  then?  " 

"  Search  me,"  returned  young  Marsh- 
field.  "  But  you  didn't  come  in  here  as 
if  you  were  spoiling  for  a  fight." 

The  violinist  spoke  with  inborn  dignity. 

"I  fight,  sir,"  he  said;  "but  I  fight 
with  my  head  as  well  as  my  ha.nds.  I 
wish  to  aid  Mr.  Paget,  who  has  much 
befriended  me,  not  betray  him.  There- 
fore, I  waste  no  time  where  spies  may 
watch." 

"  You  are  wise  as  well  as  brave,"  I  put 
in,  in  haste  to  intercept  whatever  ill- 
judged  jest  David  may  have  meditated. 
"  But  what  brings  you  back?  You  told 
me  that  you  were  a  doomed  man  in  New 
York?" 

"  I  met  Rosa,"  he  answered.  "  I  met 
her  as  I  went  to  take  my  train.  I  knew 
her  years  ago,  when  we  were  both  young. 

"  We  talked,  and  she  told  me  things 
that  I  did  not  know — that  it  was  the  Si- 
gnorina  Bigontina  that  they  pursue,  that 
Rocca  himself  may  be  here,  that  now  is 
my  time  to  strike  for  the  daughter  of  the 
dead  Signor  Bigontina,  the  man  who 
helped  me,  to  strike  at  the  man  who  mur- 
dered my  brother.     I  come  to  fight,  sir." 

"  Well,     you've     come     to     the     right 
shop!"  cried  David,  startled  out  of  his 
humor  by  the  intensity  of  the  man's  emo- 
tion.    "  At  least  you  have,  if  this  cab- ' 
man  is  telling  the  truth." 
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"  Where  are  you  going?  " 

The  violinist  leaned  forward,  his  eyes 
bright  with  the  fire  I  had  seen  in  them 
when  music  carried  him  beyond  himself. 

"  To  Jefferson  Street  —  149  Jefferson 
Street;  at  least,  my  father  is.  We're — 
now  what's  the  matter?" 

"  It  is  the  house — I  have  heard  them 
talk  of  it.  Ah,  do  you  think  I  sang  with 
my  eyes  and  ears  shut  in  the  Auvergne 
all  these  years — I,  who  knew  their  devil- 
try? They  did  not  know  me  —  only 
Ghedina — and  him  I  never  thought  to 
see  again.  So  I  watched  and  listened  and 
learned." 

"  What  did  you  learn?  "' 

Old  Marshfield  spoke  as  he  might  have 
spoken  to  a  clerk  in  his  office.  He  was 
going  to  risk  his  life  in  that  house,  but 
there  was  no  quaver  of  fear  in  the  per- 
emptory demand  for  information. 

"  It  is  their  most  secret  place,  sir. 
They  have  several  in'tlie  city,  but  this  is 
their  most  secret.  I  have  known  of  many 
who  went  there,  but  never  of  any  who 
came  away." 

"  You  will  know  of  one  soon,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Marshfield  as  he  settled  back 
into  his  seat.     "  Is  that  all?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  have  investigated  myself 
— quietly,  you  understand — for  always  I 
have  dreamed  of  my  revenge.  It  is  not 
all.  The  house  is  on  the  heights,  the 
water  is  below ;  but  from  the  house  to 
the  water  there  is  an  alley  running  down 
to  a  dock." 

He  paused  for  a  second,  as  though  to 
give  due  weight  to  his  next  words. 

"  A  few  days  ago  a  steamer  came  to 
that  dock.  It  is  a  fruit  steamer,  the 
Cavour,  from  Palermo.  It  is  one  of 
Rocca's.  There  are  lumber  and  coal- 
yards  near  that  dock ;  the  Cavour  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  fruit.    Why  is  she  there?  " 

"  Lemons,"  grunted  David.  "  By 
Jove,  more  lemons !  "  But  his  father  and 
I  sat  silent. 

"  It  is  quite  plain,"  Marshfield  spoke 
at  length  with  cold  precision.  "  He  in- 
tends to  take  the  girl  away  on  the 
steamer.  We  could  have  the  house  and 
the  boat  searched.  We  might  find  some- 
thing, but  it  would  not  please  you,  Ste- 
phen, if  you  really  care  for  her.  I  will 
try  him  with  these  papers.  There  is  the 
chance  that  lie  will  bite;  if  he  does  not, 
we  will  try  something  else." 


He  put  the  cigar  back  in  his  mouth 
as  though  the  last  word  had  been  said, 
smoking  steadily  on  as  we  drove  toward 
the  bridge.  There  were  a  thousand  ques- 
tions we  might  have  asked,  a  thousand 
things  that  I  would  have  been  eager  to 
learn  at  another  time.  Now,  with  all 
my  life  staked  on  one  wild  throw,  I  had 
no  interest  in  the  shape  of  the  dice. 

The  violinist's  long  fingers  twined 
nervously  together,  and  his  lean  face  wap 
blazing  with  the  thirst  for  vengeance ; 
but  he  said  nothing.  In  absolute  silence 
the  four  of  us,  crowded  in  the  cab,  jolt- 
ed onward  through  the  swarming  streets. 

Only  when  we  were  high  above  the 
river,  in  the  center  of  the  bridge,  the 
musician's  hand  closed  on  my  arm. 
"Look!"  he  breathed.  "It  is  the  Ca- 
vour." 

His  arm  pointed  downward,  through 
the  open  window  of  the  cab,  to  the 
Brooklyn  water-front.  A  tramp  steamer 
lay  at  a  pier  below  us,  a  thin  trail  of 
smoke  rising  from  her  funnel  into  the 
softness  of  the  coming  night.  On  the 
heights  above,  clear  against  the  evening 
sky,  stretched  a  row  of  commonplace 
brownstone  houses.  In  one  of  them,  or 
in  that  steamer,  was  Mafia  Bigontina. 
The  cab  rolled  on  over  the  bridge  as  we 
peered  through  the  narr'ow  window  until 
houses  and  steamer  were  shut  from  our 
sight. 

A  minute  later  we  came  to  a  halt,  and 
the  driver  appeared  at  the  window. 

"  This  is  near  enough,"  he  said.  "Any- 
body can  show  you  how  to  get  to  Jeffer- 
son Street.  I'm  not  going  there,  I  can 
tell  you." 

Peter  Marshfield  stepped  heavily  down 
to  the  sidewalk.  For  a  brief  second  he 
stood  motionless,  then  turned  with  out- 
stretched hand : 

"  Good-by,  Dave,"  he  said.  "  Good- 
by,  Steve.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for 
you."  He  started  across  the  street,  and 
a  passing  trolley-car  hid  him  from  our 
sight. 


CHAPTER   XXII, 

In  an  Hour  or  Not  at  All. 

"  Co  now  you  comprehend,  gentlemen, 

^^     why    every    foe    of    Rocca's    is    a 

friend   of  mine."     The  musician's  story 
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was  ended — -a,  story  of  cold-blooded  vil- 
lainy, persecution,  and  suffering  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  again. 
He  had  told  it  to  us  in  the  cheap  res- 
taurant outside  of  which  the  cabman  had 
stopped. 

Nothing  short  of  that  tragedy  of  blood 
could  have  held  our  attention  as  we  sat 
there,  waiting,  hearing  in  every  sound  the 
heavy  tread  of  the  banker^^oping  for 
his  return  before  he  had  even  had  the 
time  to  meet  his  peril.  But  the  musi- 
cian had  held  us.  Fortune  had  brought 
^ him  and  his  brother,  years  before,  to  Pa- 
lermo, to  be  befriended  there  by  the  dead 
Luigi  Bigontina.  For  a  while  the  fates 
smiled,  and  then  came  the  crash. 

Somehow,  his  brother  had  permitted 
himself  to  be  swept  into  the  net  of  the 
Mafia — there  was  at  times  something  to 
be  said  in  its  favor,  but  not  as  Rocca 
ruled  it,  and  Rocca  ruled  it~  absolutely. 
When  the  boy  learned  what  was  expect- 
ed of  him,  he  mutinied.  And  to  mutiny 
against  the  Mafia  there  is  but  one  end. 

In  trying  to  save  his  brother,  the  vio- 
linist had  drawn  on  his  own  head  the 
same  doom.  He  had  escaped,  it  is  true, 
but  for  the  moment  only.  At  the  Au- 
vergne,  with  his  soul  eaten  with  imgrati- 
fied  vengeance,  he  had  fiddled  and  lis- 
tened. 

'-  I  was  as  safe  there  as  anywhere," 
he  said ;  "  and  a  man  must  live,  gentle- 
men.    I  had  only  my  violin." 

The  coming  of  Ghedina  had  thrown 
him  into  a  panic,  only  too  well  justified, 
but  his  conversation  with  Rosa,  the  old 
servant  of  the  Bigontinas,  had  fired  all 
his  lust  for  revenge.  As  he  told  us  in 
the  cab,  he  had  come  back  to  fight. 

So  Rocca  was  head  of  the  Mafia,  and 
it  was  the  Mafia  we  had  been  fighting. 
It  was  hardly  a  surprise,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  appalling.  I  knew  something  of 
Sicily,  and  how  helplessly  it  lay  in  the 
grasp  of  its  secret  tyrant.  Even  if 
Marshfield  returned  in  triumph  with 
Maria  Bigontina  herself,  it  would  not  be 
victory.  The  shadow  would  be  upon  our 
lives  until  the  end,  as  it  was  upon  the 
musician — and  the  end  was  almost  in- 
evitable. It  was  he  who  voiced  my 
thought : 

"  If  Rocca  gets  back  to  Sicily,  we  are 
as  good  as  dead.  No  one  can  touch  him 
there." 


"  He  won't  get  back,"  growled  David 
between  clinched  teeth,  and  at  that 
moment  the  door  of  the  restaurant 
opened.  Peter  Marshfield  had  returned 
— and  returned  alone.  He  walked  stead- 
ily up  to  us  and  sat  down,  his  face  as 
rigid  as  a  bronze'  cast. 

"  Get  me  something  to  drink,"  he  or- 
dered.    "  I  think  I  need  it." 

"  Where—"  I  broke  out ;  but  Marsh- 
field waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"  Wait.  You  might  as  well  hear  this 
from  the  beginning."  And  it  was  from 
the  beginning  that  he  told  it  to  us,  omit- 
ting nothing,  dwelling  on  nothing,  speak- 
ing as  though  he  were  expounding  a 
problem  of  finance. 

When  he  left  us,  he  had  found  his  way 
without  difficulty  to  Jefferson  Street.  It 
^was^  a  quiet  Brooklyn  street,  lined  with 
houses  of  the  better  sort,  and  149  was 
like  its  neighbors,  substantial,  unpreten- 
tious, uninteresting.  He  walked  up  the 
steps  of  the  stoop  and  rang.  He  waited 
for  an  answer. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  again  he 
rang.  Still  there  was  no  answer.  Then 
Marshfield  pressed  his  finger  against  the 
button  and  held  it  there,  while  the  bell 
clamored  its  summons  throughout  the 
house  and  out  into  the  street. 

As  usual,  Marshfield  had  calculated 
accurately.  Visitors  were  unwelcome  at 
149  Jefferson  Street ;  but  an  obstinate 
old  gentleman  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  entire  neighborhood  by  his  persistent 
demand  for  admission  was  more  so.  In 
an  instant  a  key  turned,  the  door  was 
opened  on  the  chain,  and  a  surly  face 
peered  out. 

"What  you  want?"  demanded  its  in- 
hospitable owner. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Rocca,"  returned 
Marshfield. 

"  Not  here,"  and  the  man  attempted 
to  slam  the  door.  He  succeeded  only  in 
closing  it  upon  the  broad  sole  of  Marsh- 
field's  shoe. 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  said  that  gentleman.  "  I 
--know  better.  Give  him  this  card.  Look 
sharp  now,"  for  the  fellow  was  hesita- 
ting, perplexed  by  the  visitor's  assurance. 
"  Look  sharp,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you  when  Rocca  hears  of  it." 

I  suppose  it  was  the  air  which  years 
of  unquestioned  authority  bestow  that 
overawed  the  man.    Muttering  something 
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about  inquiring  within,  he  departed  with 
the  card,  leaving  Marshfield  with  his 
foot  in  the  crack  of  the  door,  the  victor 
in  the  first  skirmish.  In  a  minute  or  two 
the  man  returned,  transformed  into  an 
obsequious  servant. 

"  Will  the  gentleman  please  to  enter?  " 
he  asked,  swinging  wide  the  guardian 
door. 

He  escorted  Marshfield  across  the  hall 
to  a  small  reception-room,  flung  open  the 
door  for  him,  and  departed.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room,  his  hands  behind  his 
back  and  a  forbidding  smile  on  his  heavy 
lips,  was  Signor  Rocca. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Marshfieldo  I 
had  hardly  expected  this  honor." 

"  I  had  hardly  expected  to  pay  it,"  re- 
turned Marshfield,  unruffled  ;  "  but  busi- 
ness is  business,  Mr.  Rocca." 

"  Quite  so,  and  how  did  you  know  that 
I  was  here?  " 

"  It  is  my  business  to  know  many 
things,  for  instance  " — Marshfield  delib- 
erately drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down — 
"  for  instance,  I  know  why  you  did  not 
produce  the  evidence  I  demanded." 

Rocca's  lips  tightened  and  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed.   "  Indeed,  and  why  was  that?  " 

"  For  the  good  reason  that  you  did 
not  have  it.  I  have."  Rocca  stepped 
between  Marshfield  and  the  door,  but  the 
banker  merely  followed  him  with  his 
eyes.  "  I  didn't  bring  it  with  me,  Mr. 
Rocca.     I  was  not  born  yesterday." 

The  Italian  laughed  shortly :  "  You 
seem  rather  suspicious,  Mr.  Marshfield. 
Are  you  in  the  habit  of  doing  business 
with  pickpockets?" 

"  Sometimes,"  answered  Marshfield, 
and  I  can  picture  the  figure  of  the  grim 
old  man  sitting  quietly  in  the  chair,  ga- 
zing straight  into  the  scoundrel's  eyes. 

Rocca's  face  darkened  at  the  thrust, 
and  he  frowned  down  on  his  visitor. 
"  Did  you  come  here  to  insult  me,  Mr. 
Marshfield?  That  is  likely  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous amusement.  Also,  I  may  remind 
you  that  you  do  not  own  this  evidence 
of  which  you  speak." 

"  Bosh !  "  The  banker  crossed  his  legs, 
settling  back  comfortably  in  his  chair  as 
though  for  a  prolonged  session.  "  Bosh ! 
You  don't  own  it,  either.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  I  have  it  and  you  haven't. 
That's  the  difference ;  the  question  is, 
what  are  we  going  to  do?" 


"  I  see,"  Rocca's  face  cleared.  "  You 
come  to  propose  what  you  call  a  deal." 

"  I  did  not  come  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  society,"  retorted  Marshfield,  and 
for  a  while  there  was  silence  in  the  lit- 
tle reception-room. 

"  Well,"  said  Rocca  at  length,  and  he 
walked  carelessly  away  from  the  door, 
"what  do  you  propose?  You  have  seen 
the  evidence;  is  it  satisfactory?" 

"  Quite.  There  :s  only  one  thing 
lacking." 

"i^h,  and  what  is  that?" 

"  The  key." 

"Oh!"  Rocca's  face  was  fairly 
wreathed  in  smiles  as  he  beamed  down 
on  his  visitor.  "Oh,  you  have  found 
that  out?  The  papers  aren't  much  with- 
out that,  are  they?  " 

"  No.  Just  a  little  more  than  the  key 
without  the  papers."  For  a  minute  the 
two  men  eyed  each  other  before  the  bank- 
er went  calmly  on :  "  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  we  might  as  well  go  back 
to  where  we  began. 

"  You  see,  we  really  have  to  give  this 
man  Paget  something.  He  knows  too 
much  not  to.  I  don't  care  about  giving 
him  money,  so  we  had  better  give  him 
the  girl." 

The  assured  impudence  of  the  sugges- 
tion was  too  much  even  for  Rocca's  com- 
posure. He  started  forward  with  an  ugly 
scowl  and  raised  voice : 

"What  girl?  What  talk  is  this? 
Paget — "  He  controlled  himself  with 
an  effort  in  front  of  the  chair  where 
the  banker  sat  impassive.  "  You  are 
crazy,  Mr.  Marshfield,"  he  ended  with 
a  belated  attempt  at  a  sneer. 

"  Oh,  no,  merely  prudent.  As  you  re-, 
marked,  neither  you  nor  I  own  these  pa- 
pers, and  Paget  knows  it.  It  would  be 
awkward  if  he  talked.  Give  him  the  girl 
and  he  won't.  It's  all  quite  simple,  if 
you  would  scowl  less  and  think  more." 

Rocca's  face  was  black,  and  his  fists 
clenched,  but  the  outbreak  did  not  come. 
Instead,  he  glared  impotently  at  his  vis- 
itor in  a  tumult  of  indecision  that  choked 
his  rage.  Gold  was  the  god  he  wor- 
shiped, and  Marshfield  held  it  out  to 
him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
Maria.  Surely  there  was  some  way  to 
win  and  keep  both — only,  at  the  minute, 
he  could  not  see  it- 

Peter    Marshfield.  read    the    man    as 
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plainly  as  he  might  have  the  newspaper 
head-lines  that  told  of  his  latest  finan- 
cial coup,  but  he  said  nothing.  Only  he 
swung  his  foot  idly  and  waited,  his  gray 
eyes  relentlessly  tearing  the  mask  from 
the  scoundrel  before  him. 

The  Italian  made  up  his  mind  at  last. 
With  a  forced  laugh,  he  turned  away 
from  the  banker  to  lean  with  outstretched 
hand  against  the  wall,  close  to  the  door. 

"  You  are  crazy,"  he  sneered.  "  I 
know  of  no  girl." 

"  Nor  I  of  any  papers."  Marshfield 
rose  quickly  to  his  feet  in  stern  com- 
mand. "  Don't  ring  that  bell,  Mr.  Roc- 
ca.     You  don't  dare  touch  me." 

And  Rocca  did  not.  His  audacious 
eyes  met  Marshfield's  unflinchingly,  but 
his  hand  did  not  press  the  hidden  signal 
whose  existence  the  banker  had  divined. 
It  still  lingered  there,  however,  when  he 
snarled:  "And  why  not?" 

"  It  Avouldn't  pay,"  said  Marshfield 
quietly.  "  You  would  lose  your  Abys- 
sinian mine,  and  you  would  get  the  whole 
United  States  at  your  heels.  Stephen 
Paget  is  an  unknown  newspaper  man, 
Mr.  Rocca.  He  may -disappear  with 
every  girl  he  ever  knew,  and  it  is  no  one's 
business.  But  I — well,  there  are  men 
who  know  where  I  have  gone,  and  I  am 
Peter  Marshfield." 

Rocca's  hand. crept  slowly  downward 
to  his  side.  It  was  perfectly  true.  If 
he  had  touched  Marshfield,  he  would 
have  been  a  hunted  man  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  It  was  not  worth  it.  The  bank- 
er nodded  his  head  in  satisfaction  as  he 
watched. 

"  That  is  better ;  now,  do  you  think 
you  could  find  this  girl  if  I  should  sud- 
denly discover  the  papers?  After  that, 
we  might  continue  the  negotiations  you 
were  kind  enough  to  begin  with  me  a 
few  days  ago." 

"  You  take  a  deal  of  interest  in  this 
girl,"  replied  the  Italian.  "  What  is  it 
to  you  where  she  is?  " 

"  T  thought  I  had  told  you  once,"  said 
Marshfield  wearily.  "  Paget  is  not  to 
talk.  Now,  are  you  going  to  give  her 
to  me  or  not?  " 

Rocca  did  not  answer  at  once.  He 
\vas  thinking  hard,  his  keen  mind  striving 
to  wrench  some  advantage  from  this  new 
situation.  Involuntarily,  he  stepped 
across  the  room  to   a  side  window   and 


looked  out.  Marshfield's  tireless,  per- 
sistent eyes  followed,  looking  out  too. 

Beneath  the  window  the  ground  fell 
abruptly  away,  a  steep  hill  tumbling 
down  to  the  yards  of  the  river-front. 
Through  the  dusk  shone  the  lights  of  a 
steamer,  and  a  smudge  of  rising  smoke 
was  dimly  outlined  against  the  sky. 

Rocca  turned  sharply  on  his  heel.  "  In 
an  hour,"  he  said,  "  if  you  bring  me  the 
papers,  I  will  give  you  Maria  Bigontina. 
She  is  not  here,  but  doubtless  my  friends 
will  oblige  me  by  bringing  her.  But 
they  will  bring  her  nowhere  but  here ; 
therefore,  you  must  bring  the  papers 
here." 

"  I  am  here  already,"  answered  Marsh- 
field. "  One  hour  is  as  good  as  another. 
Give  me  the  girl.  You  have  the  key  al- 
ready ;  the  rest  you  can  have  for  the  ask- 
ing at  my  office." 

The  Italian  shook  his  head.  "  Pos- 
sibly ;  I  run  no  chances.  Bring  me  the 
papers  in  an  hour,  and  come  alone.  Be- 
sides, Marie  is  not  here." 

"  Oh,  rot !  "  began  Marshfield ;  but 
Rocca  interrupted  him  with  a  loud  call : 
"  Giuseppe,  the  door  for  this  gentleman. 
In  an  hour,  Mr.  Marshfield,  or  not  at  all 
— it  is  my  last  word." 

The  burly  figure  of  the  doorkeeper 
loomed  beside  my  friend's  father.  His 
errand  was  over.  Rocca  bowed  farewell 
to  him,  and  the  door  of  149  Jefferson 
Street  was  locked  behind  him. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

Drawing  the  Net. 

AS  he  finished  his  narrative,  Mr. 
'*^  Marshfield  reached  across  the  table 
of  the  little  restaurant.  "  Give  me  those 
papers,  Steve,"  he  said.  The  map  and 
the  deed  were  in  his  hands  before  I 
grasped  the  meaning  of  his  request. 

"You're  not  going  back!"  I  gasped. 
"  There's  no  faith  in  the  man.  If  you 
had  had  these  things  the  other  time,  you 
would  never  have  got  away." 

Old  Marshfield  smiled  grimly.  "  Quite 
right,  Stephen,  I  never  would  have. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  going  back.  Excuse 
me  a  minute."  He  stalked  to  the  rear 
of  the  room,  and  Ave  saw  him  busy  in  a 
telephone-booth. 

"  He's   got  something  up  his  sleeve," 
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muttered  David,  as  we  watched  the  gray 
head  bending  over  the  instrument.  "  I 
wonder  what  the  dickens  it  is?  " 

"  There's  no  faith  in  Rocca,"  I  re- 
peated. "  We  can't  let  him  go  back.  We 
oughtn't  to  have  let  him  go  at  all." 

"Don't  worry  about  •  the  governor," 
retorted  Dave.  "  He  knows  what  he's 
up  against.     I  wish  we  knew  as  well." 

His  father  may  have  known,  but  he 
was  in  no  hurry  to  inform  us.  When  he 
returned  he  seated  himself  again  at  the 
table,  laying  his  watch  before  him  with- 
out a  word.  Once  I  opened  my  mouth 
to  speak,  but  closed  it  again.  The  least 
I  could  do  in  gratitude  was  to  respect  his 
silence. 

The  strain  told,  however.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  could  not  keep  my  seat,  could 
not  maintain  that  horrible  silence  another 
second,  when  the  door  of  the  restaurant 
opened  to  admit  three  men.  They  were 
all  Jbig,  inclined  to  corpulence,  but  still 
strong  and  active  and  endowed  with  ob- 
vious aggressiveness.  After  one  quick 
glance  about  the  room,  one  of  them 
stepped  up  to  us. 

"  This  is  very  strange,  Mr.  Marsh- 
field,"  he  began,  but  the  banker  cut  him 
•short. 

"  You  ought  to  be  used  to  strange 
things,  inspector.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  you." 

"  I  came  quickly  enough,"  said  the 
other,  and  I  recognized  the  gruff  tones 
at  once  as  those  of  Inspector  McCor- 
mick,  the  head  of  the  detective  bu- 
reau. "  Lucky  I  was  in  my  office.  It's 
not  every  policeman  who  would  chase 
over  the  city  for  a  telephone  message." 

"  It  wasn't  every  policeman  I  was  tele- 
phoning to,"  retorted  Marshfield.  "Did 
you  do  as  I  asked?  " 

"  Of  course,"  snapped  the  other.  "  I 
know  my  job.  But  what  are  we  up  to 
now?  " 

"  Waiting,"  answered  Marshfield.  "  If 
you  have  those  guns  I  asked  for,  you 
might  hand  them  over  to  my  son  and 
Mr.  Paget  here." 

McCormick  regarded  us  doubtfully. 
"  This  is  very  unusual,  Mr.  Marshfield," 
he  said.     "  What  is  this  affair?  " 

"  Ours,"  said  the  banker  curtly.  "  I 
don't  ask  many  favors,  McCormick,  but 
I  ask  this.  You  wait  here  half  an  hour. 
If  I'm  not  back  by  then,  go  round  to  149 


Jefferson  Street  and  break  the  place 
open.  Until  then,  it  is  our  affair;  after 
that,  do  what  you  like.  You  know  me ; 
will  you  do  it?  " 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Mr.  Marshfield — " 

"  Neither  do  I,"  interrupted  the  bank- 
er, rising  to  his  feet;  "  but  it's  got  to  be 
done.     Come  along,  you  three." 

Clutching  the  revolvers  the  policeman 
reluctantly  handed  to  us,  we  followed 
him  to  the  street  in  a  daze.  There  he 
lialted  to  give  us  our  instructions : 

"  You  three  go  down  to  the  pier  by 
the  steamer,  and  wait  in  the  alley  this 
fellow  told  us  of  in  the  cab.  If  anybody 
comes  along,  stop  him.  I  fancy  myself 
it  will  be  Rocca,  and  in  a  hurry.  If  it 
is,  make  him  take  you  to  the  girl.  The 
police  will  be  round  in  the  neighborhood 
somewhere  if  you  need  them ;  but  I  pre- 
fer to  trust  you.  Somebody  may  have  to 
think,  you  know.     Good-by." 

He  was  a  rod  or  two  up  the  street 
when  David  sprang  after  him  and 
grasped  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"  By  Heaven,  you  sha'n't  go !  "  he 
cried  hoarsely.  '"  Give  me  those  papers, 
and  let  me  take  them." 

Wrenching  himself  free,  Peter  Marsh- 
field wheeled  roughly  upon  his  son. 
"  Do  as  you're  told,"  he  growled.  "  Go 
fight  with  your  hands,  and  let  me  fight 
with  my  head." 

Turning  his  back  upon  us,  he  strode 
up  the  street.  I  heard  David  give  a 
choking  little  gasp,  and  there  was  a 
queer  lump  in  my  own  throat ;  but  it  vfas 
the  violinist  who  spoke : 

"  He  is  a  brave  gentleman.  Come,  I 
will  show  you  the  alley." 

By  a  labyrinth  of  devious  byways,  he 
brought  us  out  at  length  upon  the  river, 
close  to  the  uncovered  dock  where  lay 
the  fruit  steamer.  It  was  quite  dark 
now,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  tell,  there 
was  no  one  about  to  observe  us  as  we 
clung  to  the  shadow  of  a  high  fence. 

Far  above  us  many  lights  marked  the 
row  of  quiet  houses  on  the  heights.  Be- 
tween their  solid  respectability  and  this 
obscure  section  of  the  city's  water-front, 
there  seemed  no  possible  connection.  Yet 
there  was  one.  The  fence  on  our  left 
stopped  suddenly,  to  begin  again  a  pace 
or  two  beyond. 

The  gap  between  was  the  mouth  of  the 
alley  which  the  musician  had  discovered 
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in  his  midnight  proAA-lings  about  the  for- 
tress of  his  unsuspecting  enemies.  We 
dived  into  it,  and  ^vere  swallowed  at  once 
in  the  dense  shadow. 

It  was  too  dark  to  do  more  than  inch 
our  Avay  slowly  forward.  We  felt  the 
ground  rise  sharply  under  our  feet,  and 
knew  that  Ave  were  climbing  toward  the 
house,  but  of  what  lay  on  either  side 
we  could  form  no  idea.  The  alley  .was 
narrow,  however.  When  we  halted  Avell 
up  the  slope,  there  was  no  chance  for  any 
one  to  pass  us.  One  exit  from  149  Jef- 
ferson Street  was  effectually  barred. 

But  Avhat  was  happening  at  the  en- 
trance? In  the  darkness  I  still  saw  Peter 
Marshfield's  broad  back  as  he  swung 
away  from  us  to  he  knew  not  what. 
There  was  no  faith  in  Rocca,  and  now 
he  had  the  papers  with  him.  There  was 
no  faith  in  Rocca!  How  many  times  I 
said  that  to  myself  I  do  not  know.  I 
was  -still  repeating  it  when  the  words 
were  driven  from  my  head. 

Through  the  blackness  above  a  man 
was  coming  down  to  us— coming  as  fast 
as  the  steep  slope  and  slippery  path  per- 
mitted. We  heard  his  heavy  footsteps, 
and  then  a  dark  form  shot  in  front  of 
us.  I  dived  at  his  knees  as  he  came, 
struck  them  with  my  shoulder,  and, 
with  my  arms  twined  about  his  legs, 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  a  helpless 
mass.  While  I  clung  to  him,  blindly 
obeying  old  Marshfield's  instructions  to 
stop  Avhoever  came  from  the  house,  David 
struck  a  match  in  the  shelter  of  his 
hands. 

"  By  all  that's  holy,  it  is  Rocca !  "  he 
cried,  holding  the  little  flame  close  to 
the  fallen  man's  face.     "  Get  up,  you!  " 

Grasping  the  Italian  by  the  collar,  he 
dragged  him  to  his  feet,  still  dazed  by 
the  violence  of  his  fall.  "  Where  is 
she?"  he  snarled.  "Speak,  or  I'll—" 
The  threat  was  the  more  significant  for 
its  not  being  finished,  but  Rocca  could 
only  gasp  for  breath. 

"  She's  on  the  steamer,"  I  breathed  in 
his  ear,  my  very  hope  Avarning  me  to 
caution.  "  Your  father  guessed  it.  Roc- 
ca's  got  the  papers,  and  he's  trying  to 
get  off  himself." 

"You're  right.     But  AA'hat  then?" 

"  This."  The  time  had  come  for  the 
last  chance,  the  last  charge  of  the  ol'd 
guard  that.  Avould  win  or  lose  it  all.     I 


slipped  my  arm  part  Avay  through  Roc- 
ca's,  and  the  muzzle  of  Inspector  Mc- 
Cormick's  revoh^er  pressed  against  the 
A-illain's  side.  "  You  feel  that,  Mr. 
Rocca?     That's  a  pistol.     March!" 

The  Italian  did  not  hesitate.  He.  had 
seen  too  many  men  killed  in  his  life  to 
count  on  my  possible  reluctance  to  shoot 
doAvn  a  man  in  cold  blood.  And  my 
blood  Avas  not  cold.  At  that  moment  I 
believe.  I -.Avould  have  killed  him  Avith  as 
clear  a  conscience  as  ever  a  soldier 
fought  the  battles  of  his  country.  For-, 
tunately  for  my  future  peace  of  mind,  it 
Avas  not  necessary. 

We  emerged  from  the  alley,  a  little 
■  knot  of  men  shutting  in  our  captive,. the 
revolver  pressed  Avith  convincing  force 
against  his  side.  Straight  across  the 
street,  to  the  pier,  and  up  the  gangplank 
Ave  Avalked  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
There  Ave  stopped  to  confront  as  bewil- 
dered a  gang  of  seafaring  ruffians  as  it 
has  eA'er  been  my  fortune  to  behold. 

"  Order  her  up,"  I  AA^hispered,  and  the 
revolver  forced  its  Avay  still  farther  into 
the  folds  of  his  coat. 

On  the'tace  he  turned  to  me  Avas  Avrit- 
ten  all  the  black  evil  of  the  man. 
"  You,"  he  began,  but  the  steel  Avas 
jammed  against  his  side  and  he  was  si- 
lent. - 

"  Order  her  up  !  "  I  repeated.  "  And 
before  I  count  five.   One— tAvo — three — " 

"  Bring  the  signorma  on  deck."  The 
voice  Avas  thin  and  broken,  like  the  ring 
of  cracked  crockery.  It  Avas  a  different 
man  that  David  and  I  held  betAveen  us 
from  the  suaA-e,  self-confident  host  who 
had  entertained  us  at  luncheon  'that 
morning. 

Changed  though  he  AA^as,  the  man's 
poAver  Avas  still  unbroken.  At  the  order, 
one  of  the  least  ruffianly  of  the  creAv  be- 
fore us  disappeared  in  the  companion- 
Avay;  the  others  remained  staring  at  us 
in  undisguised  astonishment. 

They  could  not  see  the  revolver,  they 
did  not  knoAv  Avho  we  Avere,  and  they 
must  long  since  have  grown  accustomed 
to  the  unexpected ;  but  certainly  they  had 
been  prepared  for  no  such  scene. as  this. 
Standing  by  the  other  side  of  Rocca, 
David  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to 
slip  his  liand  unobtrusively  into  the 
scoundrel".-;  pocket.  He  drcAv  out  a  bun- 
dle of  papers  and  stuffed  them  into  his 
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own  coat.     Then   we   stood,   motionless, 
waiting. 

She  came  at  last.  At  sight  of  the~  frail 
face,  even  whiter  now  and  more  drawn 
than  when  it  had  first  glorified  the  chill 
desolation  of  Washington  Square,  the  re- 
volver in  my  hand  shook.  It  was  Rocca 
who  had  done  this,  and  his  life  was  mine, 
to  take  or  give.  I  sometimes  wonder  how 
it  was  that  my  finger  lay  quiet  on  the 
trigger. 

For  a  second  she  stood  bewildered  at 
the  change  of  scene ;  then,  catching  sight 
of  the  four  men  who  watched  her,  she 
sprang  back : 

"  No,  no  !  "  And  her  hands  were  flung 
out  as  though  to  blot  us  from  her  sight. 
"  Not  you  again  !  " 

The  cry  struck  into  my  heart.  ^  In  the 
joy  of  battle,  for  her  sake  I  had  for- 
gotten that  it  was  as  Rocca's  friend  she 
had  last  seen  me,  that  it  was  as  Rocca's 
friend  she  now  saw  me  standing  by  his 
side  on  the  deck  of  his  steamer.  Even 
with  death  before  his  eyes,  the  keen  Ital- 
ian grasped  something  of  the  situation. 
The  mud-bespattered  visage  he  turned 
to  me  bore  a  hideous  leer. 

"  You  see  your  welcome,"  he  jeered, 
but  the  next  instant  his  face  blanched  at 
the  sudden  stab  of  the  revolver.  It  was 
not  now  as  it  had  been  in  Eleventh  Street. 
I  must  play  the  brute  a  minute  longer; 
then  the  nightmare  would  be  at  an  end. 

"  Come  here,"  I  cried  out  harshly  to 
the  girl.     "  Come  here,  or  Pietro  dies !  " 

Her  hands  dropped,  and  she  stared  at 
me  with  wide,  terror-stricken  eyes.  She 
could  not  reason  that  it  was  an  empty 
threat.  Horror  had  been  heaped  too 
heavily  upon  her  for  her  to  question 
new  disaster. 

Slowly,  reluctantly,  as  though  drawn 
by  an  irresistible  magnet,  she  crept  across 
the  deck.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  came, 
until  my  breath  stopped  in  the  suspense 
of  the  final  moment. 

My  eye  measured  the  distance ;  she 
was  within  my  reach.  The  revolver  was 
still  against  Rocca's  side,  when  my  left 
arm  shot  out  and  grasped  her. 

"  Move,  and  you're  dead,  Rocca !  " 

My  shout  of  triumph  rang  through 
the  night  as  I  sprang  backward  toward 
the  gangplank,  Maria  Bigontina  within 
the  circle  of  my  arm.  The  wavering  aim 
of  my  weapon  mattered  nothing;  planted 


like'  a  rock  before  us  stood  David  Marsh- 
field,  his  leveled  revolver  steady  in  front 
of  him. 

How  we  staggered  down  that  gang- 
plank I  do  not  know — nor  did  I  ever 
know.  Only  I  remember  that,  as  I  stood 
upon  the  dock,  I  saw  David  backing 
slowly  down,  and  the  light  from  the 
lamps  of  the  deck  shone  upon  the  steel 
in  his  hand. 

From  the  darkness  of  the  alley  behind 
us  came  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  police 
signal,  the  sound  of  running  men,  and 
the  roar  of  Inspector  McCormick's  com- 
mand:  "On  the  steamer,  men!  They're 
on  the  steamer  !  " 

Then  chaos  was  let  loose.  Above  the 
inferno  of  Italian  shouts  and  oaths  rose 
Rocca's  order:  "  Down  with  that  gang- 
plank!    Cast  off!     Full  speed  ahead!  " 

The  gangplank  crashed  down  by  our 
feet,  the  end  of  a  heavy  hawser  splashed 
into  the  water ;  the  steamer  had  started 
on  her  way  to  Sicily  and  safety.  But, 
while  only  a  foot  or  two  separated  her 
from  the  dock,  the  figure  of  a  slender 
man  shot  abruptly  into  the  center  of  the 
ring  about  Rocca.  The  light  fell  full 
upon  his  face,  and  we  saw  that  it  was 
Ghedina. 

"  Who  are  you,"  he  screamed,  "  to  give 
us  orders?  Clumsy  fool!  You  betray 
us  but  once ! " 

He  flung  himself  straight  at  his  de- 
feated chief.  There  was  the  flash  of 
steel  and  the  dark  form  of  a  man  falling. 
The  police  found  Rocca  afterward — 
flat  on  his  back  on  the  deck  of  his  fruit- 
steamer,  his  unseeing  eyes  turned  up  to 
the  stars,  a  knife  thrust  downward 
through  his  throat,  under  the  protruding, 
sensual  jaw. 

So  die  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mafia, 
I  am  told.  Unquestioned  despots  while 
they  reign,  death  is  the  penalty  they  pay 
for  failure. 

Ghedina's  triumph  was  short  -  lived. 
While  we  stood  aghast  at  the  tragedy  be- 
fore the  Cavour  could  gather  way,  a  po- 
lice-boat dashed  out  from  the  shadows 
of  the  neighboring  pier.  There  was  a 
sharp  command,  the  crack  of  a  pistol, 
and  then  we  saw  men  swarming  over  the 
low  sides  of  the  fruiter.  Old  Peter 
Marshfield  had  fought  with  his  head  to 
good  purpose. 
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The  pier  was  filled  with  policemen 
now,  but  I  did  not  notice  them.  A  hand 
fell  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  turned  to  find 
him  panting  beside  me. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  I  gasped.  "  You're 
safe!"  But  not  even  to  shake  hands 
with  him  would  I  release  my  arms  from 
the  prize  they  clutched  so  fiercely. 

"  Safe !  Of  course  I'm  safe.  They 
grabbed  the  papers  and  gagged  me — 
that's  what  I  expected.  You  got  her,  I 
see;  and  now  I  suppose  you  will  think 
yourself  happy." 

"  I  suppose  so — I — you — I  want  to 
thank — "  The  silly  words  stuck  in  my 
throat  as  I  looked  from  the  gray-haired 
banker  who  had  wrought  this  miracle 
into  eyes  that  glowed  up  at  me  from 
a  white  face.  "Will  I?"  I  asked  ab- 
ruptly. 

For  a  second  my  eyes  held  hers,  bla- 
zing with  a  light  I  could  not  read.  She 
did  not  answer  the  question ;  instead,  she 
lay  quiet  and  inert  upon  the  arm  that 
pressed  her  to  me.  She  had  offered  no 
resistance  as  I  carried  her  down  the  gang- 
plank; she  offered  none  now;  but  the 
fire  flaming  in  her  dark  eyes  burned  its 
way  into  my  soul  and  seemed  to  lay  it 
bare  before  her. 

"  Will  I?"  I  asked  again,  for  still  she 
had  not  answered. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  breathed. 
"  Why  have  you  done  it?  " 

"Want!"  My  voice  rang  through 
the  noise-filled  pier,  above  the  commands 
of  policemen  and  the  shouts  of  excited, 
angry  men.  "  Want !  I  want  you — and 
I  have  you  now." 

With  a  fierce  instinct  of  protection,  my 
arm  tightened  about  her ;  but  this  time 
she  did  not  yield.  Her  sknder  hands 
pushed  hard  against  my  breast,  all  her 
helpless  strength  fought  me,  and  for 
very  shame  fey  arm  dropped  to  my  side. 
I  could  fight  for  her — I  could  not  fight 
against  'her. 

She  fell  away  from  me,  her  gaze  roam- 
ing without  comprehension  over  the  sud- 
den tumult.  The  pier  was  thronged 
with  shouting  men;  between  the  dock 
and  the  steamer  was  open  water ;  on  the 
deck  of  the  Cavour  the  clubs  of  the  men 
from  the  police  -  launch  were  making 
short  work  of  the  crew  demoralized  by 
the  death   of  their  master  and  the  mu- 
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tiny  of  his  lieutenant.    We  had  won,  and 
she  was  free — but  she  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Suddenly  she  drew  herself  erect  in 
tense  courage.  She  could  not  reach  the 
steamer — one  glance  had  told  her  that. 
She  was  a  prisoner  in  my  hands,  and  she 
faced  me  fearlessly. 

"  You  betrayed  me  to  Rocca.  Now 
you  have  taken  me  from  him,  and  you 
have  killed  my  brother." 

The  blank  wonder  in  the  voice  was 
that  of  one  who  has  outlived  hope.  In 
that  loud  chaos  of  battle  and  victory  she 
stood  alone  and  undaunted,  facing  the 
end. 

"  Your  brother  is  safe  with  Mrs. 
Noyes.     I  never  betrayed  you." 

I  did  not  recognize  the  words  as  my 
own — I  hardly  knew  that  I  had  spoken. 
In  my  head  was  the  conviction  that  it 
was  all  a  dream,  that  .some  time  we 
would  awake  and  I  Avould  find  her  sit- 
ting before  the  fire  as  she  had  sat  that 
first  afternoon. 

"  My  brother,  Pietro  !  He  is  safe !  " 
The  cry  brought  me  sharply  to  myself. 
"^But  it  is  impossible." 

'' Signorina,  your  brother  is  in  the 
house  from  which  you  fled.  In  half  an 
hour  you  will  be  with  him  and  free." 

She  stood  motionless  upon  the  dock, 
her  eyes  searching  mine;  and  slowly  I 
saw  a  ncAv  glory  arise  from  their  depths. 

"  I  almost  believe  you,"  she  mur- 
mured.    "  And,  oh,  if  I  could !  "  ' 

One  step  forward  and  my  arms  were 
about  her.  "  He  is  safe,"  I  breathed  in 
her  ear,  and  then  with  the  blessed  awa- 
kening Marshfield's  last  words  came  to 
me.     "  Am  I  to  be  happy?  "  I  asked. 

The  long  black  lashes  closed  softly 
down  upon  her  cheek.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  all,"  whispered  Maria  Bigon- 
tina,  "  but  I  know  that  I  am  very  happy. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  quite  believed  it." 

For  the  second  time  that  evening  the 
heavy  hand  of  Peter  Marshfield  fell  on 
my  shoulder.  The  banker  was  still 
standing  by  my  side  ;  but  he  was  not  look- 
ing at  us,  and  his  eyes  blinked  strangely 
when  he  turned  them  at  last  from  the 
lights  in  the  sky-scrapers  of  Manhattan'. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  marry  her,  Pa- 
get," he  muttered  gruffly,  "  you'll  manage 
her  property.     How  much  will  you  take 
for  that  Abyssinian  stuff?" 
end . ) 
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the   Magazine  and  Is  Commonly  Called  an  Editor. 


JUST  completed  our  March  time-card. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  we  can  load  our 
think-tank  with  pride,  lay  back,  light  the 
pipe  and  chew  the  fat  like  a  bake-head  who 
has  spent  half  his  life  on  an  old  wood- 
burner. 

But  any  motive-power  that  can  pull  along 
a  train  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  cars,  such 
as  we  pull  every  month,  isn't  much  like  the 
woodburners  we  remember. 

We  hold  all  long-distance  and  tonnage 
records,  and  the  length  of  time  we  keep  out 
of  the  repair  shops  would,  we  think,  delight 
the  heart  of  any  master  mechanic. 

But  one  thing  we  must  say — it  isn't  any 
cinch.  We  do  it  because  we  are  always 
overhauling  and  oiling  and  cleaning  and 
adjusting,  and  because  we  use  nothing  but 
the  finest  oil  and  the  best  fuel.  Might  as 
well  quit  cold  as  try  to  make  a  limited 
schedule  on  lignite  or  some  kind  of  grease 
that  looks  like  molasses  and  smells  like  a 
hot  box  long  neglected. 

We  have  just  given  this  February  number 
the  high  ball  and  sent  it  on  its  way.  If  any 
of  the  crew  deserves  a  brownie,  the  captain 
who  sits  back  here  and  does  the  heavy  think- 
ing wants  to  know  about  it — and  as  quickly 
as  possible.    And  its  up  to  you,  boys. 

We  want  particularly  to  assure  you  on 
these  points  this  month,  because  three  of  our 
splendid  serials  come  to  an  end  in  this 
number. 

Maybe  you  think  we  talk  like  a  pinhead 
who  has  just  been  made  private  secretary 
to  the  G.  P.  A.    If  so,  call  us  down. 

In  March  we  shall  start  on  the  trans-conti- 
nental run  a  railroad  novel,  "  Without 
Lights."  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  railroad 
man's  fight  in  the  dark  and  it  is  hot  every- 
where except  at  the  journals.  It's  author  is 
J.  Aubrey  Tyson. 

To  take  the  place  of  another  serial,  and 
by  way  of  a  little  variety,  we  are  going  to 
run  a  complete  long  story  about  a  bear  fight 
in  a  Western  railroad  town.  It  is  by  C.  W. 
Beels,  and  it  is  full  of  the  stuff  that  makes 
your  mental  rails  curl  up. 

In  the  matter  of  short  fiction  we  have  not 
closed  the  throttle  a  notch  over  the  Febru- 
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ary  speed,  and  this  we  consider  one  of  the 
fastest  fiction  numbers  we  have  sent  out. 

VVe  have  not  neglected  humor,  as  you  will 
admit  between  laughs  when  you  read  "  The 
Man  from  Texas,"  by  James  Francis  Dwy- 
er,  and  "The  Rebate,"  by  Frank  Packard, 
but  we  have  four  tense,  dramatic  stories 
—one  by  Robert  Fulkerson  Hoffman,  one  by 
Harry  Bedwell,  and  the  others  are  by  new 
writers— Robert  T.  Creel  and  Earl  C.  Wight. 
"Riding  the  Rail  from  Coast  to  Coast" 
slides  onto  its  last  rail  length  next  month 
and  comes  to  a  stop.  We  dislike  to  state 
that  the  board  is  placed  against  this  bully 
series,  but  we  have  another  series  by  Mr. 
^yillets  ready  to  couple  onto  the  train  of 
his  popularity,  which  will  haul  it  over  the 
steel  at  the  same  old  gait.  Look  out  for  it. 
A  clever  new  series  that  we  hinted  at  a 
month  or  two  ago,  "  The  Evolution  of  Al- 
most," by  Horace  Herr  will  also  start  out 
in  March.  Did  you  ever  see  a  dog  carrying 
a  dinner-pail?  That's  how  proud  we  are. 
Almost! 

E.  L.  Bacon  will  tell  how  a  record-break- 
ing special  is  put  on  for  a  long  run  when 
some  millionaire  suddenly  decides  that  he 
must  cover  the  ground  quickly. 

Arno  Dosch  will  tell  of  the  conquest  of 
New  York  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
new  entrance  to  the  metropolis.  A  big, 
gripping  article  told  in  a  big  way. 

We  have  one  of  the  niftiest  yarns  for  the 
True  Stories  Series  you  ever  read.  It  is 
called'" 'Neath  the  Shade  of  the  Old  Water 
Tank."     It's  a  bully  tale,  too. 

Robert  H.  Rogers,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting writers  on  railroad  subjects  that  ever 
steamed  into  our  depot,  will  have  a  special 
on  the  nerve  of  the  Eagle-Eye. 

We  think  that  our  Old-Timer  Tales  are 
going  to  hit  the  boys  just  right.  The  second 
one  will  tell  about  the  famous  run  of  the 
Jarratt- Palmer  special  back  in  1876,  when 
most  of  us  youngsters  were  playigg  with  tin 
engines  tied  to  strings.  — 

But  that  ^  isn't  all.  It's  time  for  us  to 
throw  the  jolly  switch  and  get  on  another 
track. 

Our  March  number  will  be  like  the  new 
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Fe    Mallet-Articulated  —  all 


ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH. 


SOME  time  ago  a  reader  asked  us  to  re- 
print the  poem  "  Asleep  at  the  Switch," 
and  another  reader  has  since  asked  us  for 
the  name  of  the  author.  We  aTe  indebted  to 
a  lady  reader  for  the  following  copy.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  George  iWey,  as  we 
stated  in  this  department  in  the  October 
number. 

The  first  thing  I  remember  was  Carlo  tugging 

away, 
With  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  fast  in  his  teeth, 

pulling,  as  much  as  to  say: 
"  Come,    master,    awake,    and    tend    to    the 

switch — lives  now  depend  upon  you, 
"  Think   of   the   souls   in   the   coming  train, 

and  the  graves  you're  sending  them  to. 
"  Think  of  the  mother,  and  babe  at  her  breast, 

Think  of  the  father  and  son, 
"  Think   of   the   lover,    and   loved    one,   too, 

think  of  them,  doomed  every  one — 
"  To  fall,  as  it  were,  by  your  very  hand,  into 

yon  fathomless  ditch, 
"  Murdered  by  one  who  should  guard  them 

from  harm,  who  now  lies  asleep  at  the 

switch." 

I   sprang  up  amazed,  scarce  knew  where  I 

stood,  sleep  had  o'ermastered  me  so. 
I  could  hear  the  winds  hollowly  howling,  and 

the  deep  river  dashing  below ; 
I  could  hear  the  forest  leaves  rustling,  as  the 

trees  by  the  tempest  were  fanned. 
But  what  was  that  noise  at  a  distance  ?   That 

I  could  not  understand ! 
I  heard  it  at  first  indistinctly,  like  the  rolling 

of  some  mufifled  drum, 
Then  nearer  and  nearer  it  came  to  me,  and 

made  my  very  ears  hum; 
What  is  this   light  that  surrounds   me  and 

seems  to  set  fire  to  my  brain? 
What  whistle's  that  yelling  so  shrilly?     Oh, 

God !     I  know  now — it's  the  train  ! 

We  often  stand  facing  some  danger,  and 
seem  to  take  root  to  the  place; 

So  I  stood  with  this  demon  before  me,  its 
heated  breath  scorching  my  face; 

Its  headlight  made  day  of  the  darkness,  and 
glared  like  the  eyes  of  some  witch ; 

The  train  was  almost  upon  me  before  I  re- 
membered the  switch. 

The  switch  resisted  my  efforts,  some  devil 
seemed  holding  it  back; 

I  sprang  to  it  seizing  it  wildly,  the  train  dash- 
ing fast  down  the  track. 

On,  on  came  the  fiery-eyed  monster,  and 
shot  by  my  face  like  a  flash ! 

I  swooned  to  the  earth  the  next  moment,  and 
knew  nothing  after  the  crash ! 


For  I  then  heard  the  piteous  moaning  and 
shrieking  of  husbands  and  wives, 

And  I  thought  of  the  day  we  all  shrink  from, 
when  I  must  account  for  their  lives ; 

Mothers  rushed  by  me  like  maniacs,  their 
eyes  staring  madly  and  wild; 

Fathers,  losing  their  courage,  gave  way  to 
their  grief  like  a  child; 

Children  searching  for  parents,  I  noticed,  as 
by  me  they  sped. 

And  lips  that  could  form  naught  but  "  Ma- 
ma "  were  calling  for  one  perhaps  dead. 

My  mind  was  made  up  in  a  second — ^the  river 

should  hide  me  away ; 
When,  under  the  still  burning  rafters,  I  sud- 
denly noticed  there  lay 
A  little  white  hand — she  who  owned  it  was 

doubtless  an  object  of  love 
To  one  whom  her  loss  would  drive  frantic, 

tho'  she  guarded  him  now  from  above. 
I  tenderly  lifted  the  rafters  and  quietly  laid 

them  one  side ; 
How  little  she  thought  of  her  journey  when 

she  left  for  this  last  fatal  ride; 
I  lifted  the  last  log  from  off  her,  and  while 

searching  for  some  spark  of  life, 
Turned  her  little  face  up  in  the  starlight,  and 

recognized — Maggie,  my  wife ! 

Oh,  Lord !    Thy  scourge  is  a  hard  one !     At 

a  blow  Thou  hast  shattered  mj'  pride ! 
My  life  will  be  one  endless  night-time  with 

Maggie  away  from  my  side; 
How  often  we've  sat  down  and  pictured  the 

scenes  in  our  long  happy  life ; 
Hov/  I'd   strive  through   all  my  lifetime  to 

build  up  a  home  for  my  wife. 
How  people   would   envy  us  always  in   our 

cozy  and  neat  little  nest. 
When  I  would  do  all  of  the  labor  and  Maggie 

should  all  the  day  rest; 
How  one  of  God's  blessings  might  cheer  us 

when    some    day    I    perhaps    should    be 

rich — 
But  all  of  my  dreams  have  been  shattered 

while  I  lay  there   asleep   at  the  switch. 

I  fancied  I  stood  on  my  trial;  the  jury  and 
judge  I  could  see, 

And  every  eye  in  the  court-room  was  stead- 
fastly fixed  upon  me ; 

And  fingers  were  pointed  in  scorn,  till  I  felt 
my  face  blushing  blood-red. 

And  the  next  thing  I  heard  were  the  words. 
"  Hung  by  the  neck — until   dead." 

Then  I  felt  myself  pulled  once  again,  and  my 

hand  caught  tight  hold  of  a  dress, 
And  I  heard  "  What's  the  matter,  dear  Jim  ? 

You've  had  a  bad  nightmare,  I  guess," 
And  there  stood  Maggie,  my  wife,  with  never 

a  scar  from  the  ditch — 
I'd  been  taking  a  nap  in  my  bed,  and  had  not 

been  asleep  at  the  switch. 

BOUQUETS. 


How  long  I   laid  there  unconscious   is   im-  -»--■ -rrrTT  t-         1        .-i     .    ,•         .      . 

possible  for  me  to  tell ;  XV^ILE  we  heartily  believe  in  that  good 

My  stupor  was  almost  a  heaven,  my  waking  ^^       American  motto.  "  F.vprv  hnnrh  U  ^ 

almost  a  hell. 


American  motto,  "  Every  knock  is  a 
boost,"  we  regret  this  month  that  we  have 
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no  knocks  from  our  readers  to  liven  up  this 
little  part  of  The  Carpet.  They  are  all  bou- 
quets, and  theyi:  are  pretty  fragrant  to  us. 
Here  are  what  some  of  the  boys  say: 

H.  Stielson,  Durham,  Concord,  Cali- 
fornia.— I  have  intended  writing  you  for 
some  time  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
I  have  been  a  reader  since  your  first  issue, 
and  always  watch  the  news-stands  impatient- 
ly for  its  appearance. 

C.  L.  Baxter,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Though 
I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  I  like  your  maga- 
zine very  much,  and  get  it  regularly  from 
the  news-stands. 

J.  P.  Smith,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.— 
I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  Rail- 
road Man's  Magazine,  for  more  than  two 
years.  It  is  the  best  and  most  classy  maga- 
zine ever  published,  and  contains  everything 
of  interest  to  railroad  men.  Being  a  tele- 
graph operator,  I  find  it  very  interesting 
while  on  duty  at  night.         __ 

B.  C.  Parker,  Colton,  California. — I  have 
never  missed  a  copy  of  your  magazine  since 
it  came  out,  and  if  it  continues  as  interesting 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  I  never  will. 

C.  L.  Miller,  Tampa,  Florida. — I  think 
The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine  is  nearly 
perfect  and  improves  with  each  issue. 

P.  S.  Meacham,  Duluth,  Minnesota. — 
My  sister  and  I  had  a  scrap  about  The  Rail- 
road Man's  Magazine  this  month,  and  the 
little  kids  cry  every  time  we  take  it  away 
from  them.  It  is  the  one  magazine  that  can- 
not he  kicked,  and  the  person  who  makes  a 
kick  about  it  must  have  a  severe  attack  of 
brainstorm.  The  tonnage  it  carries  is  up  to 
the  standard. 

George  F.  Babb,  Shreveport,  Louisiana.— 
-While  I  am  not  expert  at  throwing  bouquets, 
I  think  we  should  "  toss  a  few  buds  "  to  "  Ye 
Editor,"  when  we  have  received  so  many 
from  him.  I  have  been  a  regular  reader  of 
The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine  from  the 
first  issue,  and  I  can  say  that  it  has  filled  a 
long-looked-for  link  in  railroad  literature. 

While  I  have  not  guided  a  hog  for  over 
eight  years,  I  sure  do  appreciate  The  Rail- 
road Man's  Magazine,  for  it  is  railroad 
from  cover  to  cover. 

While  some  one-sided  readers  occasionally 
"  set  your  packing  out "  for  you,  I  surely 
get  the  worth  of  my  money.  While  it  may 
not  be  as  good  as  the  one-sided  reader  could 
do,  it  is  better  than  I  could  do,  so  I  get  even 
by  sitting  up  late  to  read  my  copy. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on.  I  remain  a  satis- 
fied reader  of  The  Railroad  Man's  Maga- 


F.  H.  Childs,  Melrose,  New  Mexico. — 
I  have  been  reading  your  magazine  for  the 
last  three  years.     I  think  it  is  chock-full  of 


human  nature.  The  contents  of  each  num- 
ber are  like  what  the  Irishman  said  about 
the  whisky,  "  It  is  all  good  a"nd  some  better." 

Bert  Smith,  Tombstone,  Arizona. — I  am 
a  constant  reader  of  your  magazine,  and 
think  it  the  best. 

Percy  Neister,  Richmond,  Virginia. — 
Been  a  constant  reader  of  your  magazine, 
and  now  let  me  register  a  kick.  I  want  it 
every  week — or  twice  a  month,  anyhow — as 
opce  per  is  so  long  to  wait.  May  your  maga- 
zine run  for  many  more  years  to  come.  Don't 
try  to  improve  it  any  more,  as  it  is  O.  K. 
Just  give  it  to  us  oftener. 

HAULING  NITROGLYCERIN. 


HERE  is  an  interesting  and  important 
letter  from  a  man  who  evidently  is 
in  a  position  to  know  just  what  he  is  talking 
about.  If,  as  he  suggests,  any  of  our  read- 
ers want  his  assistance  to  further  his. idea, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  his  name  and 
address  on  application : 

Editor  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine: 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
and  shooting  of  nitroglycerin  for  oil-well 
purposes  for  a  number  of  years,  so  I  do  not 
expect  recognition  from  your  very  popular 
railroaders,  except  where  human  life  and 
property  are  at  stake. 

Now  I  have  been  a  very  eager  patron  at 
the  news-stands  on  the  tenth  of  every  month 
for  a  year  and  a  half  to  get  Ti^e  Railroad 
Man's  Magazine,  as  I  consider  t  the  most 
interesting  publication  ever  put  out.  In  your 
December  number  I  find  an  article  entitled, 
"The  Dynamite  Division,"  by  D.  A.  Stovall, 
and  it  recalls  a  good  many  similar  cases  that 
have  happened  in  the  Eastern  States,  some 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  by  writers  in 
your  magazine. 

_  As  I  am  a  great  lover  of  fair  play,  I  be- 
lieve those  train  crews  have  enough  risks 
to  take  without  having  to  handle  cars  of 
dynamite  packed  as  they  are.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  in  theic  line  who  would  be 
willing  to  show  up  the  cause  of  these  ex- 
plosions, but  who  hold  back  with  the  fear  of 
being  known  as  a  "  butter-in." 

Now,  if  facts  will  be  the  means  of  stopping 
this  useless  slaughtering  of  innocent  lives,  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  above  title,  and 
more  if  need  be. 

The  only  cause  for  those  explosions  is  seep- 
age of  the  nitroglycerin  from  the  absor- 
bent, caused  by  too  warm  a  temperature  being 
kept  in  the  car,  or  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
emplo3'ees  of  powder  companies  in  not  get- 
ting the  nitroglycerin  equally  distributed 
with  the  absorbent,  or  by  the  compression  of 
the  sticks,  forcing  or  squeezing  out  the  gly- 
cerin, which  comes  in  contact  with  the  nail- 
lieads  on  the  boxes  or  any  other  iron  plates  or 
holt-heads  on  the  inside  of  the  box  cars. 
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This  seepage  can  be  stopped  by  placing 
light  tin  pans  on  the  inside  of  each  case  of 
dynamite,  and  which  should  have  a  depth  of 
at  least  one-third  that  of  the  case.  This  pre- 
caution will  hold  the  seepage  from  coming 
in  contact  with  hard  substances.  The  top 
of  each  case  should  be  plainly  marked  "  This 
Side  Up." 

Having  taken  into  consideration  that  some- 
times these  cases  are  smashed  open  and  even 
the  car  upset,  the  danger  is  almost  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  glycerin  being  in  its  proper 
place  at  the  time  of  the  shock.  The  railway 
companies  or  the  government  could  make 
the  demand  for  this  precaution  and  get  it. 

I  do  not  care  for  notoriety,  but  if  any  of 
your  boys  should  become  interested  in  this 
and  wish  a  detailed  description  of  the  nature 
of  this  explosive,  they  may  get  my  address 
through  you  and  write  me.  Personally,  I  as- 
sure them  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
help  their  cause.  X.  Y. 

MORE  VERSE  FROM  ATLANTA. 


JAMES  A.  CROWELL,  the  railroad  bard 
of  Atlanta,  author  of  "  Oh,  You  Ham  " 
(First  Section),  is  again  in  our  midst — as 
the  real  country  editor  would  say.  He  con- 
tributes one  more  heart-touching  poem  to  the 
Carpet,  a  gentle  tribute  and  plaintive  psean  to 
that  much-written,  much-mooted  person,  the 
poor  old  bo. 

CONTENTED. 

Up  on  the  top,  'mid  the  sle6t  and  snow, 

Of  an  east-bound  freight  lay  a  poor  old  Ijo. 

His  legs  were  numb,  his  clothes  were  old, 

And  he  could  hardly  keep  his  hold. 

He  thought  about  the  birds  and  bees, 

And  back  beneath  the  maple  trees. 

When  he  sat  with  Katie  by  the  brook — 

The  sunshine  glowed  in  every  nook. 

He  called  her  "  Pet,"  she  called  him  "  Dear," 

And  they  were  married  in  a  year. 

The  biscuits  that  his  Katie  made 

He  thought  of,  too,  as  there  he  laid 

Upon  the  train,  so  wan  and  bare, 

And  then  thanked  Heaven  that  he  was  there. 

ANOTHER  OLD-TIMER. 


OUR  good  friend,  E.  F.  Jackson,  sends 
us  a  pleasant  letter  from  his  home  in 
Florence,  Minnesota,  in  which  he  refers  to 
William  G.  King,  an  old-timer,  mentioned 
in  our  December  number.  Mr.  King  began 
by  braking  on  the  Northern  Central  out  of 
Baltimore  in  1869. 

"  I  can  go  him  six  years  better,"  writes 
Mr.  Jackson,  "  having  commenced  as  a  mes- 
senger boy  in  1863  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
I  have  worn  the  railroad  harness  ever  since. 


filling  positions  as  messenger,  operator,  sta- 
tion-agent, track-despatcher  and  chief  des- 
patcher. 

"  When  I  commenced,  a  sound  operator 
was  a  rarity.  We  all  worked  the  old  regis- 
ter. The  engines  were  wood  burners,  with 
the  old  petticoat  smoke-stacks  keyed  on  ec- 
centrics, and  slipping  out  of  place.  In  some 
places  the  track  was  made  of  4x4  wood 
with  strap  iron  and  snake  heads.  Twelve 
to  fourteen  cars  was  a  big  train,  and  a 
20,000-capacity  car  was  '  a  large  one.' " 

Now,  who  can  go  farther  back  than 
Brother  Jackson? 

.     BALLADS   IN  DEMAND. 


A  DISTINCTIVE  thing  about  railroad- 
ing, a  distinction  which  it  does  not 
share  with  any  other  business  on  land,  but 
in  which  it  resembles  the  free  life  of  the 
seafarer,  is  ihe  way  the  day's  work  and  the 
day's  play  lends  itself  to  song.  There  are, 
considering  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  railroads  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
poets  and  singers,  perhaps  more  songs  deal- 
ing with  the  rail  than  there  are  dealing  with 
the  sea. 

This  department  has  proved  that  there 
is  an  unending  demand  for  railroad  songs, 
and  that  there  is  an  unending  supply  of 
them.  One  friend  has  written  asking  that 
some  reader  will  supply  the  song,  "  The 
Train  That  Never  Rolled  In."     It  begins : 

I  was  speeding  on  the  train 

That  would  bring  me  back  again 

To  the  girl  I  loved  in  Sunny  Tennessee. 

_  Another  reader  would  like  to  be  supplied 
with  the  words  of  "  Life  is  Like  a  Mountain 
Railroad."  We  also  have  a  request  for  a 
song  which  begins, 

On  a  Sunday  morning  it  began  to  rain. 
Around  a  mountain  came  a  passeng,er-train. 

Still  another  reader  has  asked  us  fot^a 
poem  written  by  a  brakeman  who  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  several  years  ago.  It 
begins : 

Tell  me  not  in  box-car  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 

Two  bold  gentlemen  with  weird  tastes 
inform  us  that  they  have  long  been  looking 
for  songs  entitled  respectively,  "  The  Hell- 
Bound  Train,"  and  "  When  Billy  Higgins 
Used  to  Wiggle  His  Ears."  If  anybody  has 
seen  any  of  these  ballads  in  the  course  of 
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his  wanderings,  and  can  remember  enough 
of  them  to  make  readable  lines  when  set 
down  on  paper,  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  will 
take  his  stub  of  pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper 
and  send  them  on. 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  DUGAN. 


Editor,  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine: 

I  NOTICED  in  the  December  number  of 
The-Railroad  Man's  Magazine,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  Making  the  Lightning  Hus- 
tle," that  the  average  speed  of  an  operator 
is  nine  words  a  minute. 

I  greatly  differ  with  you  on  this  subject. 
1  am  an  operator  myself,  and  would  consider 
nine  words  to  the  minute  very  slow  for  the 
average  telegraph  operator. 

Most  any  ham  can  copy  twenty  words  with 
ease,  and  a  good  operator  generally  takes 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  words  to  the  min- 
ute.    Surely,  this  must  have  been  a  misprint. 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  The  Railroad 
Man's  Magazine,  and  think  it  simply  great. 
I  am  not  a  subscriber,  but  always  get  a  copy 
of  it  each  month. 


I,  may  be  mistaken  in  my  charges,  but  I 
know  a  great  many  operators,  and  am  almost 
positive  that  nine  words  a  minute  is  far 
below  the  average.     Yours  truly, 

"  Railroad  Hank." 


AS   TO   OUR   MONACHER. 


DUGAN  has  owned  up.  We  labored  with 
him  long  before  he  would  confess  in 
pubUc.  He  pleaded  modesty,  shame,  poor 
relations,  and  the  police — but,  as  we  pointed 
out  to  him,  what  is  sorrow  compared  with 
the  applause   of  posterity? 

He  decided  to  take  the  applause  and  can 
the  sorrow,  comforting  himself  with  the 
hope  that  perhaps  somebody  who  owed  him 
money,  seeing  that  he  was  reduced  to  wri- 
ting for  a  living,  would  repent  and  send  him 
a   remittance. 

With  this  frank  explanation,  we  beg  to 
announce  that,  in  future,  the  author  of  the 
jolly  Dugan  stories  will  leave  the  euphoni- 
ous shelter  of  his  nom  de  plume,  "  E.  Flor- 
ence," and  come  out  under  his  real  name — 
Augustus  Wittfeld.  He  is  too  good  a  story- 
teller to   remain  unknown. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  story,  "  Dugan's 
Pal  Goes  Dippy,"  in  this  number,  you  will 
see  that  we  speak  the  truth.  In  the  letter  he 
sent  us  admitting  his  identity,  he  says: 

There  are  Dugans  at  work  on  every  road — 
Dugans  with  yarns  worth  while ; 

And  I  trust  that  the  Dugan  I  write  about 
Will  cause  the  many  to  smile. 

His  mission  on  earth  is  a  missibri  of  fun. 
May  he  never  be  known  as  a  bore, 

For  his  object  in  life  is  to  make  two  grow 
Where  only  one  smile  grew  before. 

CARPETED  AGAIN! 


WE  have  had  a  great  many  serious  and 
puzzling  problems  put  up  to  us  at 
various  times,  but  here  is  one  that  taxes  our 
gray  matter  so  that  the  gage  is  way  beyond 
the  limit. 

A  reader,  who  evidently  has  better  inten- 
tions, wants  to  know  why  we  write  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Rail- 
road Man's  Magazine.  In  our  editorial 
capacity  we  have  done  most  everything,  from 
telling  a  tallow-pot  how  to  propose  to  solv- 
ing the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  steel  springs. 
We  have  forgotten  a  good  deal  about  gram- 
mar, especially  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
construction  of  plurals  and  possessives  and 
such'«things. 

So  far  as  we  know — men's  or  man's — it 
fs  simply  a  matter  of  choice.  We  could  have 
called  it  The  Railroad  Men's  Magazine  had 
we  wanted  to ;  but  it  is  our  belief  that  a  great 
many  noted  authorities,  such  as  Goold- 
Brown  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  always  held 
that  the  singular  was  the  most  forcible  and 
effective. 

However,  as  living,  examples,  we  refer  to 
our  esteemed  sisters,  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  the  Woman's  Home  Companion. 

OH,  YOU   HAM! 

(Second  Section.) 


THE  ham  is  the  most  popular  man  on  a 
railroad — not.  In  the  December  num- 
ber we  published  a  fine  poetic  tribute  to  this 
most  expert  of  ear-pounders,  written  by  Mr. 
James  A.  Crowell.  That  poem  met  with 
approval.  It  inspired  the  muse  of  another 
gentleman,  Mr.  E.  Logsden,  of  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma,  who  evidently  has  bitter  proof 
that  the  only  thing  a  ham  can  hit  is  the  hay 
— except  when  he  is  hitting  the  pike  looking 
for  another  job.  The  result  of  the  inspira- 
tion was  Section  Two  of  the  ham  sandwich, 
which  runs  along  thusly: 

This  ham  he  got  another  job 

On  the  grand  old  B.  &  O., 
And  the  way  that  he  OS'd  the  trains 

Was  something  fierce  to  know. 

But  as  the  night  passed  onward. 

From  midnight  unto  dawn, 
Thi^  ham  got  very  sleepy 

And  soon  began*  to  yawn. 
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And  soon  'twas  dear  old  Slumberland, 

That  he  had  drifted  to, 
And   how    he    dreamed,    and    dreamed,    and 
dreamed 

From  twelve  midnight  till  two. 

He  thought  he'd  been  promoted, 

•In  an  awfully  short  time, 
And  now  he  was  despatching 

On  the  B.  &  O.'s  main  line. 

He  dreamed  that  he'd  been  boosted 

In  another,  shorter  time. 
And  now   he   was   superintendent 

Of  the  B.  &  O.'s  main  line. 

And  so  he  still  lay  dreaming 

As  the  fast  express  pulled  in. 
The  despatcher  he  was  calling — 

Calling  that  ham  like  sin. 

Still  he  dreamed  that  he  was  standing 
Midst  a  mighty  throng  of  men,_ 

And  a  big  white-headed  gent  said, 
"  I  guess  we'll  promote  you  again." 

And  just  as  they  were  drinking 

To  the  health  of  this  king-pin. 
Old  Humpy,  boomer  brakeman, 

Poked  him  hard  upon  the  chin. 

He  awoke  in  awful  panic. 

And  he  looked  around  with  fright, 
And  he  heard  the  C.  D.  calling 

With  all  his  main  and  might. 

Our  poor  ham  is  now  a  looking 
For  a  job — I  know  you'll  weep — 

But  I  think  he'll  soon  be  G.  M. 
Of  that  good  old  railroad.  Sleep. 

THEIR   WOES   IN  VERSE. 


OH,  ye  Casting  .  Buffer  !  Shades  of  ye 
Main  Crank  Pin!  Hail!  Glorious 
Injector  Steam-Valve — and  all  the  other 
Muses !  But  the  manner  in  which  every 
railroad  man,  from  captain  to  end-shack,  is 
breaking  into  poetry  is  enough  to  make  any 
man  in  an  editorial  cab  yell  for  the  binders. 

Just  as  we  were  drawing  the  fires  and 
locking  the  old  steamer  up  for  the  night, 
just  as  we  were  picking  up  our  dinner- 
pail  and  starting  home,  along  came  a  bunch 
of  letters  from  the  boys,  telling  us  about 
their  troubles,  and — Holy  Headlamp! — tell- 
ing them  in  verse. 

We  began  reading  them.  We  wish  we 
might  print  them  all,  but  we  have  only  space 
for  one  here  on  the  last  page.  The  author 
is  W.  C.  Deuel,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
He  says: 

"  They  started  us  out  the  other  a.m., 
with  a  little  old  engine,  leaking  and  in  very 
poor  condition  to  tackle  the  day  ahead  of  us. 
We  were  disgusted  when  she  came  to  the 
cab-track. 

"The  engineer,  the  brakeman,  the  fireman 
and  myself  gave  voice  to*  some  of  the  state- 


ments in  the  following  verses,  in  which  the 
meter  changes  without  notice  and  the  rime, 
at  will,  but  they  express  our  opinion  of  the 
machine  we  had  to  do  business  with  that  day. 

"  Your  November  number  eulogizes  the 
"  Tallow-pot,"  in  a  well-written  piece  of  poet- 
ry. The  engineer  suggested  I  write  up  the 
113  and  send  the  result  to  you.  So  this  crime 
is  as  much  on  him  as  on  any  one  else,  and 
we  know  you  will  picture  that  deal  we  were 
up  against  that  day,  as  probably  your  experi- 
ence has  thrown  you  in  a  like  dilemma. 

We  respectfully  submit  our  113  to  you:   ■ 

THE  113. 

"What    engine    have    you?"    the    operator 
a^sked,  * 

As  we  rolled  into  C.  S. 
"My  boy,  you  must  have  been  in  the  hay, 

Or  you'd  have  heard  N.  B.  O.  S." 

"  The  engine  we  have  is  a  la-la,  my  lad, 
She's  the  pride  of  the  hills  and  dales, 

But  the  poor  old  girl  has  seen  better  nights, 
And  weathered  many  hard  north  gales." 

They  built  her  'way  back  "  befo'  de  war," 
She  has  served  them'  faithfully,  too  ! 

The  men  that  have  run  her  and  filled  her 
with  coal, 
Would  number  far  more  than  a  few. 

I  recall  the  day,  in  my  box  career 
When  she  was  mentioned  as  "  big." 

She  was  a  real  consolidator — 

Sometimes,  we  called  her,  a  "  pig." 

But  that  day  has  floated  into  the  past 
And  will  come  this  way  no  more,* 

Engines  like  her  are  now  counted  out, 
With  a  tag  for  the  beautiful  shore. 

She'll  pull  her  tonnage  down  any  old  hill 
And  pop  like  a  fiend  'gainst  her  blower. 

She  o'ertook  a  snail — 'twas  dead,  they  aver, 
So  say  the  "Old  Heads,"  that  know  'er. 

She  bucks  like  a  broncho,  kicks  like  a  mule; 

The  head  brakey  won't  stay  inside  h.er. 
I  never  saw  anything  quite  so  tough 

As  this  flat-wheeled  Rough  Rider ! 

Baldwin  built  her  and  a  bald  one  she  is. 

Likewise  a  Tartar,  a  pippin — 
She'll  delay  the  game  pulling  a  sand-pit; 

If  she  ain't  blowin'  up,  she's  slippin'. 

She  is  so  antiquated  and  useless  now 

That  whenever  I  discuss  her. 
Well,  I  accent  that  last  syllable 

So  hard  that  it  ought  to  bust  her. 

But  enough  of  this  airy,  fairy  talk, 
I've  got  her  and  I've  got  to  go 

Over,  and  benevolently  assimilate 
The  coke  ovens  at  D.  O. 

Tell  that  third  "  X  "  to  fix  'er. 

Give  us  a  green  "  19," 
And  may  some  enemy  of  mine 

Catch  the  little  old  "  113I  " 

*An  extract  from  Hep,  Hep  Lawsl 
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The  greatest  home  charm 

Make  your  home-coming 
as  late  as  you  please  from 
party,  ball,  or  theatre  and 
you  will  find  your  boudoir 
or  bed-chamber  delightfully 
warm  and  "comfy''  to  talk 
things  over  with  your  guest 
if  the  home  is  Steam  or 
Hot- Water  heated  and 
ventilated  by 


teRicAN;?  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


Common  hospitality  demands  a  warm  home. 


Heart  confidences — "tiie  pearls  of  friendship" —  are  born  only  where 
there  is  warmth  and  coziness.  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  help  so  greatly  to  give  a  home  its  greatest  charm — perfect 
freedom  day  and  night  to  enjoy  every  nook  and  comer  of  it,  no  matter 
how  blizzardy  the  weather.  IDEAL  Boilers  circulate  their  soft 
warmth  for  hours  after  the  fire  in  the  boiler  has  been  banked  for  the 
night,  and  the  house  is  kept  cozy  for  the  rising  time  and  breakfast  hour 
on  the  single  charge  of  coal  put  in  the  evening  before. 

ADVANTAGE  10:    Burning  coal  liberates  certain  gases  which  burn  readily  and 
make  intense  heat  if  permitted  to  "take  fire."   The  chambers  (and  the  flues  opening 
out  of  these"  spaces )  are  so  arranged  in  IDEAL  Boilers  that 
they  bring  in  the  exact  amount  of  air  required 
for  completely  burning  these  gases  as  fast  as 
freed  from  the  coal.     There  can  be  no  "undi- 
gested" coal — every  ounce  of  fuel  is  made  to 
yield  its  utmost  heat — none  of  its  heat-making 
power  is  wasted  up  the  chimney. 
Don't  delay  investigating  this  well-paying  permanent 
investment  with  its  marked  fuel,  labor,  and  repair  savings, 
besides  the  greater  comfort,  health  protection,  cleanli- 
ness, safety,  and  durability.    Prices  are  now  most  favorable. 
The    booklet    "  Ideal    Heating    Investments "    is    the    biggest 


A  No.  I-22-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and  422 
ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN'  Radia- 
tors, costing  the  owner  $195,  were 
used  to  Hot-Water  heat  this  cottage. 

At  this  price  the  fi:oods  can  be  bought 
of  any  reputable,  competent  Fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor, 
pipe, valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  in- 
stallation is  extra  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


fi^^ 


thing  in  money-saving  facts  that  any  property-owner  can  read. 
Free.    Send  for  it  NOW^. 


Public  Showrooms 
all  large  cities 


AMERICANKADIATOK  rOMPANY 


Write  Dept.  J 
Chicago 


In  answerhuj  litis  advertisement  it  ia  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Are  YOU  Condemned  to 

What  is  life  p^oinp;  to  mean  to  you  ?  Is  it  going  to  mean 
comfort  and  prosperity,  or  is  lacl<  of  training  going  to 
condemn  you  to  hard  labor  for  the  rest  of  your  days  ? 

You  are  facing  a  serious  problem  —  one  that  affords  absolutely  no  compro- 
mise. To  earn  enough  to  command  the  comforts  of  life  you  must  have  special 
training,  or  else  be  content  to  fall  in  line  with  the  huge  army  of  the  untrained,  the 
poorly-paid,  the  dissatisfied,  the  crowd  in  tlie  rut. 

For  you,  there  is  a  way  to  success — a  true  way  —  an  easy  way — a  short  way. 
Are  you  willing  to  have  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton 
make  you  an  expert  in  your  ctiosen  line  of  work,  in  your  spare  time,  and  without  your 

The  Coupon  Means 


When  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age  I  purchased  a  Course  in 
Interior  Wiring.  At  that  time  I  was  an  apprentice  at  the 
plumber's  trade,  getting  a  small  salary. 

When  I  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years  I  started  in  the 
business  myself  as  an  Electrical  Contractor.  To-day  I  am  not 
quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  an  increased  income  of  $3.10 
per  day  over  what  I  received  when  I  enrolled. 

I  owe  all  my  progress  to  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools. 

WILLIAM  G.  METTIN, 

P.  0.  Box  49,  South  River,  N.  J. 


I  have  increased  my  salary  50  per  cent.  I  had  no  experience 
in  Window  Trimming  before  enrolling  in  the  I.  C.  S.  Shortly 
after  enrolling  I  got  a  position  with  Reid  &  Congers,  largest 
department  store  in  CUnton,  Iowa,  as  Trimmer.  I  held  the 
position  with  said  firm  for  14  months  and  then  got  a  better 
position  with  T.  R.  Glanville  &  Son,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  with  an 
increase  in  salary  of  40  per  cent. 


JOHN  AHRENHOLZ,  Jr. 

Mason  City,  Iowa 


At  the  age  of  sixteen,  while  employed  by  a  doctor  as  driver, 
I  enrolled  in  the  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways  Course  of  the 
I.  C.  S.  After  a  year's  study,  in  which  I  nearly  completed  my 
course,  I  secured  a  position  through  my  application  by  mail  in 
the  power  house  of  the  Ottumwa  Ry.  &  Lt.  Co  ,  of  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  I  was  promoted  to  Operating 
Engineer,  which  position  I  have  held  for  the  last  two  years. 

W.   A.  FULLGRAF, 
1024  W.  Second  St.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

When  I  landed  in  this  country  on  the  5th  day  of  December, 
1903,  I  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  English  language,  and  conse- 
quently was  forced  by  circumstances  to  hard  work  for  $10  a 
month. 

About  three  years  later  I  heard  about  the  I.  C.  S.,  and  the 
same  day,  in  June,  1907,  I  enrolled  with  you  for  the  short  Coal 
Mining  Course,  and  in  May  last  I  received  ray  Diploma. 

Last  November  I  took  the  complete  Coal  Mining  Course. 
Recently  I  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  mine  fore- 
man.   Now  I  am  getting  $4  a  day  and  only  eight  hours  work. 

PETER  STEVENS, 

Superior,  Wyoming. 


In  answering   this  advertisement  it  is   desirable   that   you  mention   The    Uaii.hoad    JIan's    Magazine. 
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Hard  Labor  for  Life  ? 

having  to  leave  home?  Thaf  is  the  way.  It  is  the  way  that  meets  your  special 
case.  The  terms  are  made  to  suit  your  means.  The  fime  is  arranged  to  suit 
your  convenience.  The  training  is  adapted  to  fill  your  needs.  If  you  are  will- 
ing, mark  f/ie  attached  coupon  to  learn  all  about  it. 

That  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you  is  shown  by  the  300  or  so  letters  received  every 
month  from  successful  students  who  VOLUNTARILY  report  better  positions  and 
salaries  as  the  direct  result  of  I.  C.  S.  Help.  During  November  the  number  was 
375.    Mark  the  coupon. 

Next  month,  next  week,  tomorrow,  even  an  hour  hence  may  be  too  late.  Mark 
the  coupon  now  and  so  take  the  first  step  to  escape  life-long  servitude.  Marking 
it  entails  no  obligation — it  brings  you  full  information  and  advice  regarding  the  way 
to  your  success.    Mark  the  coupon  NOW. 

FREEDOM 


1  certainly  can  speak  very  highly  of  your  Institution,  and 
through  its  help  I  have  advanced  my  salary  some  300  per  cent. 
1  am  now  with  the  Wheeler  Cond.  &  Engineering  Co.  of  New 
York,  as  Engineer  on  the  road,  and  give  your  schools  a  good 
deal  of  the  credit,  backed  up  by  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
Providence  Engineering  Works. 

I  would  be  nowhere  without  the  instruction  in  the  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  connected  with  my  course. 

WM.  LONSDALE, 

97  Arnold  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

At  Itie  time  of  my  enrolment  I  was  engaged  as  helper  in  a 
Montreal  Machine  Shop  at  $600  per  week.  Since  then  I  have 
held  many  important  positions  in  Canada  and  U.  S.  as  Chief 
Engineer  and  Superintendent  with  an  8-fold  increase  in  salari/. 
Am  at  present  General  Superintendent,  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals,  for  a  large  Canadian  firm. 

My   opinion    of   the  Schools  is  that  they  supply  the  only 

practical  way  or  means  of  obtaining  the  necssary  technical 

education  for  the  large  class    who,  like  myself,  had  not  the 

opportunity  of  obtaining  a  university  education. 

JOSEPH  BRADLEY, 

71  St.  Francois-Xavier,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  Can, 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 

Bos  1003  D,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explaui,  wimout  farther  obligation  on  my  part 
how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  X  have 
marked  X  ■ 


General  Foreman 
K.  R.  Shop   Foreman 
R.  R.  Trnvellne  Eng. 
R.  R.  Trav'g    Fireman 
Ijocomotlve  Engineer 
Atr-Brake  Instructor 
Alr-Itrake  Inspector 
Air-Brake  Repairman 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
R.R.  Construction  Eng. 
Survcvor 
Civil  Enelneer 


Banking 

Electrical  Engineer 
Macliiiie  Designer 
Electrician 
Mining  Engineer 
Mine  t  oreman 
Foreman  Machinist 
Chemist 
Assayer 
Areliitect 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Ad  Writer 


Employed  by_ 
Employed  as  _ 
Street  and  No. 
City 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Raileoad  Man's  Magazine. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


Three  Cheers!  It's  Really  True! 


Your  Fortune's  Waiting.     Listen  Sharp — Hear  the  Wonderful 
News  I  You  Can  Now  Own  a  Private  Monopoly  Easily  Worth 


$3,000  to  $10,000  Yearly 


New  business,  gigantic  success,  causing  great  excitement.  Mad  race  for 
territory.  No  wonder!  Ten  people  actually  get  $32,000.00.  Orders! 
Orders !    Orders !    Money  coming  fast ;  eight  out  of  ten  houses  buying. 


"See  it 
Energize." 

Sectional  View, 


Reader,  wake  up  !    See  the  big  opportunity  knocking  at  your  door- 
plodding;  change  from  small  earnings  and  wage  slavery  to 

BIG  EARNINGS,  WAGE  FREEDOM,  OWNERSHIP  and  PRIVATE  MONOPOLY 

Costs  nothing  to  investigate — very  little  more  to  start.  Don't  ignore  the  one  great  oppor- 
tunity of  your  career  to  acquire  financial  independence.  Let  us  give  you  a  private 
monopoly  worth  $3,000.00  to  $10,000  yearly — the  exclusive  selling  rights  in  your  locality 
on  our  quick-selling  household  invention— THE  ALLEN  PORTABLE  BATH  APPARATUS. 
See  what  others  are  doing— the  fortunes  being  made  with  a  real  winner.  Sounds  too 
good  to  be  real,  yet  absolutely  true.  We  prove  it  by  sworn  statements,  orders,  letters— 
by  your  investigation. 

■"Sold  $2,212  worth  in  two  weeks.  Not  one  dissatisfied  user,"  write 
Korstad  and  Mercer,  farmers  of  Minnesota.  Zimmerman,  farmer,  Indiana, 
sees  great  opportunity— starts — succeeds — sells  farm— result  : 

ORDERS,    $3,856    IN    39    DAYS. 

"My    sales    $i,68o    in    73    days,"    writes   C.    D.    Rasp,    agent   of    Wisconsin. 
"Canvassed  60  people — got  55  orders ;  sold  $320  in  16  days,"  writes  W.  H.  Reese, 
carpenter,  of  Pennsylvania.     "Enclosed  order   for  $115— first  day's 
work.   Best  thing  I  ever  worked,"  writes  ly.  H.  I<angley,  liveryman,  of 
North  Dakota.     "  Everybody  thinks  the  apparatus  finest  thing.     Sold 
IS  one  afternoon,"  writes  Miss  Eva  Edwards  of  Nevada,  after  order- 
ing 73.     "  I  av-raged  $164.2.5  weekly  for  three  months ;  undoubtedly 
best  line  on  market,"  writes  J.  W.  Beem  of  Kansas.     "  Enclosed  order 
for  $364.50— only  three  days'  work.    No  trouble  to  sell.     Appeals  to 
everybody,"  writes  J.  Strahm,  farmer,  of  Kansas.    "  I  make  $100.00 
daily,"  writes   J.    Sevegne,  telegrapher,  of   New  York.     "  It's   great ! 
Lucky  I  answered  your  ad.    Showed  it  to  44  people — have  39  orders. 
Sold  17  one  day.     Sells  on  sight,"  writes  A.  P.  Lodewick, 
solicitor,  of  Maine.     "  Sold  17  one  day,  send  60  more," 
writes   Weathers   of   Texas.     No   wonder  J.    B. 
Cashraan  of  Minnesota  writes:  "A  man  who 
can't  sell  your  goods 

COULDN'T    SELL    BREAD     IN    A    FAMINE. 
Send  48  more." 

Readers,  there's  nothing  like  it.  Not  sold  in 
Stores.  Wonderful,  but  true,  this  invention  gives 
any  home  that  long-desired  blessing — a  modern 
bathroom  for  $6.50.  Operates  wherever  water 
exists — in  any  room,  any  part  of  a  room — no  water- 
works, ao  plumbing,  pipes,  tools,  valves — not  even 
a  screw  to  insert.  Does  same  work  as  bathroom 
costing  $150.  Think  of  tlie  millions  waiting  for 
this  one  thing  to  happen — and  it  has  happened. 
Really,  could  anything  be  more  popular,  so  near 
to  the  irresistible,  so  easy  to  sell?  Who  couldn't 
ride  to   prosperity  on  such  a  vehicle?    Can't  you  actually  see  in  this 

A  FASCINATING,  HIGH=GRADE  and  SURE  BIG-PAYING  MONOPOLY? 

Isn't  it  just  what  you've  been  looking:  for?  Just  think  I  This  invention,  by  a  really  wonderful  yet 
simple  combination  of  mechanical  and  liquid  forces,  gives  all  the  standard  hygienic  baths  for  men, 
women,  children — Cleansing,  friction,  massage,  shower ;  altogether  or  separately,  hot  or  cold. 
Makes  bathing:  5-minute  operation.  Cleanses  almost  automatically.  So  energizes  water  that 
one  gallon  does  more  than  tubful  old  way.  Used  by  U.  S.  government,  famous  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  and  hundreds  of  world=renowned  p  opie.  100.000  already  sold.  Millions 
needed.  S;e  how  simple,  easy,  convenient.  To  batlie  just  do  this  :  Place  combination  metallic 
fountain  and  heater  on  wall  or  shelf,  fill  with  water,  touch  a  match,  turn  screw — M  it's  all.  Thereafter 
it  works  and  energizes  automatically. 

SEE,  FEEL,  ENJOY  THE  WONDERS  OP  ENERGIZED  WATER! 

What  a  pleasure— conld  anythin);  be  more  p..rfect7  ISo  tubs  to  clean,  bowls  or 
buckets  to  fill— no  -washrazs  <>r  sponses,  no  ciirt, .  dor,  splashing  OP  inuss. 

Move  apparatus  at  will— child  can  do  it.     Small,  yet  powerful.     Simple,  durable, 
haudsorae,    sanitary.      IDEAL    BATH    SYSTEM    FOR    TOWN    OR    COUNTRl    HOMES ; 

travelers,  roomers,  campers. 

LET  Us  Give  You  a  Private  Monopoly  Worth  Easily  $3,000  to  $10,000  Yearly. 

Hundreds  already  started,  newouea  daily,  from  every  wall;  in  life — merchants,  doctors, 
lawyers,  solicitors,  salesmen,  clerks,  mechanics,  farmers,  teachers,  and  so  on.  WE  WANT 
MORE  AGENTS,  SALESMEN,  MANAGERS  ;  either  sex  ;  at  home  or  traveling  ;  all  or  spare 
time  ;  to  till  orders,  appoint,  supply  and  control  sub-agents.  EXPERIENCE  UNNEC- 
ESSARY. Almost  sells  itself.  Hotv  e.Tsy— .just  sho^v— nione.y  yours.  Simply 
supply  enormous  demand  already  made — thai 's  all.  Every  customer  anxious  to  boost 
your  business.  No  easier,  quicker,  more  certain  and  honorable  way  to  make  money  on 
small  capital.  Fascinating  business -new  patent— exclusive  territory— our  co-operation 
and  assistance— almost  75  per  Cent  profit  and  behind  y.u  an  old  reliable 
$50,000.00  house. 

CREDIT  GIVEN— SEND  NO  MONET— only  your  address  on  a  postal  today  for  our 
great  offer,  valuable  booklets,  credit  plan— ALL  FREE.  Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Meet  us  that  far  anyhow.  CAUTION— You  may  not  see  this  ad  agaiu.  Prove  that  $3,000 
to  .$10,000  yearly  Interests  yon  by  mailing  postal  now.  Don't  let  someone  get  rich  by 
seizius  an  opportunity  which  you  neglected.  Mark  this  prediction — Act  now  and  the 
name  "  ALLEN  "  will  forever  after  remind  you  of  money  made.  Ton  will  forever  associate 
this  act  with  prosperity. 

ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  17C6  Allen  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


-seize  it.     Give  yourself  a  mighty  boost— quit 


M.  G.  ST0\E:»TAX,  a  ohotog- 
rapher  of  K.l.iaykn,  w  li  o  a  e  " 
sworn-to  sales  in  less  than  3 
years  on  partial  time  total 
§15,000.  His  bi^^eet  mouth 
■was  SI, 281.65  ;  biggest  day 
$181.75  amoiigr  300  people. 
AgHin  sold  $800  worth  in  eight 
days.  Says:  "  Best  thing  ever 
Br-ld  ;  not  one  complaint  from 
2,000  customers." 


CAUTION  :  The  Allen  Portable  Bath  and  Health 
Apparatus  ia  protected  by  4  patents — others 
pending:.  No  one  else  can  make  use  or  sell  a 
flexible  receptacle  or  receiver  under  these  pat- 
ents without  making  themselves  liable  to  prose- 
cution as  inlringers.  Make  sure  you  get  the 
genuine  and  only  practical  apparatus  by  placing 
your  order  with  us — the  orig-inators^  sole  manu- 
facturers and  original  patentees.  Our  registered 
trade  mark  appears  on  every  genuine  Alleu 
Portable  Bath  Apparatus.     Look  for  it. 


J.  B.  HART,  a  farmer  of 

North  Carolina,  whose  sales 
for  one  year  total  over 
$5,000,  never  sold  goods 
before  joining  us.  Took  16 
orders  in  three  hours.  He^ 
writes:  ''I'on  can't  keep 
from  selling  it  if  properly 
demonstrated.  Appeals  to 
everyone.  Never  had  it  con-' 
demued  by  anyone  yet." 


C.  A.  MILLER,   a   minister 

of  Nebraska,  who  sold  and 
purchased  over  $700.00 
worth  after  workinj?  but  a 
few  days.  Never  sold  goods 
before,  ao  far  as  we  know. 


91.  JUELL,  a  railroad  man 

of  Canada,  who  started  on 
spare  time  and  later  excluded 
everything  for  the  bath  busi- 
ness. Not  a  regular  sales- 
man, yet  sold  about  $6,800 
worth  ii^  about  18  months. 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable   fhat  you  mention  The   Railkoad  Man's   Magazine. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


STEADY 

WHITE 

iUGHT 


The  RAYO  Lamp  is  a  high- 
grade  lamp,  sold  at  a  low 
price.  There  are  lamps  that  cost  more, 
but  there  is  no  better  lamp  at  any  price. 
It  is  constructed  throughout  of  the 
very  best  materials,  and  with  the  best 
workmanship. 

The  burner,  wick  and  chimney  are  the  vital  things 
about  a  lamp.  These  parts  in  the  RAYO  lamp  are  con- 
structed with  the  minutest  attention  to  detail.  There  is 
nothing  known  to  the  art  of  lamp-making  that  can  add 
value  to  the  RAYO  lamp  as  a  light-giving  device. 

The  construction  of  the  burner  is  such  that  it  is  easy 
to  clean  and  easy  to  re-wick,  and  the  chimney-holder 
may  be  raised  for  lighting  without  removing  shade  or 
chimney.  It  is  nickel-plated  over  brass  and,  being  with- 
out embossing,  is  easily  kept  clean. 

The  RAYO  lamp  is  an  ornament  to  any  room  in  any  house. 
Millions  of  users  attest  the  merits  of  Rayo  lamps. 

Every    dealer    everywhere.       If   not    at   yours,    write 
for  descriptive  circular  to  the  nearest  Agency  of  the 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

I  ill 


In  answrriiiff   this  advertisement  it  is  dcsirahle    that   you   mention   The   Uailiioad   Man's    Magazine. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


Are  you  prepared  for  this  call-no  matter  from 
which  department  it  comes  t  Just  thinU  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  constantly  at  your  elbow  for 
consultation,  an  expert  on  the  very  problems  that 
puzzle  you.    That's  Just  what  you  would  have  In  the 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF 

APPLIED  ELECTRICITY 


Six    Bis   Volumes-Bound    in    Half   Hlorocco- 3,896 

Pases  7  X  H»  inches-printed  on  special  paper 

in    larse.    clear   type— 2,000   full    page 

plates,  diagrams,  formulas,  etc. 

Written  by  thirty  expert  Electrical  Engineers,  the  biggest  men 
in  the  profession.  It  is  a  working  guide  for  the  student  or 
practical  electrician,  or  a  ready  reference  work  for  the  expert. 

Examine  the  Books  at  Our  Expense 


So  confident  are  we  that  the  books  are  just  what  you  want, 
that  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  prepaid  express— you  keep 
the  books  5  days— examine  them  carefully,  test  them,  apply 
them  to  your  every-day  work.  If  satisfied  that  the  books  are  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ever  published  on 
electricity,  keep  them,  send  $2.00  within  five  days  and  $2.00 
a  month  until  you  have  paid  $18  80,  the  special  introductory 
price— the  regular  list  price  is  $36.00.  If  not  suited  to  your 
needs,  notify  us.  We  will  send  for  them  at  our  expense.  Fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon  today — the  books  will  be  sent  yon  at  once. 

IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  TREATED — 

Electric  Wiring  — Electric  Telegraph— Wireless 
Telegraphy— Telautoirraph— Theory,  Calculation, 
Design  and  ConotrdCtion  of  Cenerators  and 
Motors  -Types  of  Dynamos  and  Motors— Elevators 
—Direct  Current  Motors  —  Direcr-l>riveu  Machine 
Shop  Tools— Electric  L.ighting -Electric  Railways 
—Management  of  Dynamos  and  Motors— Poyver 
Stations-Central  Station  Kngineeriiig-Storage 
Batterlos—Power  Transmission— Alternating  Cur- 
rent Machinery  —  Telephony  —  Automjitic  Tele- 
phone—Wireless   Telephony— Telegraphone,     etc. 


For  a  short  time  we  will  include,  as  a  mnnthlv  siippl  ir.ent,  absolutely 
free  of  charge  for  one  year,  the  TECHNICAL  WOELD  MAGAZINE.  This 
is  a  regular  $1..50  monthly,  full  of  Twentieth  Century  Scientific  facts, 
■vyritten  in  popular  form.  .4l80  contains  the  lalest  discussions  on  timely 
topics  in  invention,  discovery,  industry,  etc. 

FREE    OFFER    COUPON 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Electricity  for  five  days'  free  ex- 
amination. Also  T.  W.  for  "ne  year.  I  will  send  $2  within  five  days  and 
$2  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $i?.80  ;  or  notifv  >ou  andhold  the  books 
subject  to  your  order.     Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

OCCUPATION 

EMPI^OYER  

^^^^^^^_^^^^^     Bailroad  Man's,  2-'10.      ^^w^^i^a^^^^^ 


Not  Sold  in  Stores 


New  Invention! 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Air  Now  Does 
All  the  Work 

Cleans  Carpets,  Rugs,  Mattings, 

etc.  on  the  floor,  by  the 

Vacuum  Process 

The  Home  Vacuum  Cleaner 

WEIGHS  FOUR  POUNDS 

Operated  by  child  or  weakly 
/Oman.  Air  is  drawn  through 
bod>  andtibreoCcarpet 
at  terrific  speed.    Car- 
ries all  dust,  dirt,  grit, 
germs,  etc.,  into 
the  Cleaner.   No 
dust    in 
room,  it 
all  goes in- 
,  to  Cleaner 

6-v    •    ,  AV^v^"   '>''  "  '     Super- 

^t    ,  "■     Vta^&    ^'  <jS  s  e  d  e  s 

t\  A        Nk.  nS^  <i^^  broom, 

.  UU  X^*V^^^.o^^^^^P^  peeper. 

dust  pan 
and  dust 
cloth.  Glean  s , 
Sweeps  and  Dusts  in 
one  operation.  Keeps  house  clean,  does  away  with 
housecleaning.  Portable,  dustless,  always  ready. 
Adapted  to  every  home — rich  or  poor— city,  village  or 
country.  Does  same  work  as  expensive  machines. 
Costs  nothing  to  operate— costs  nothing  for  repairs. 
Light,  neat,  well  and  durably  made— should  last  a 
lifetime.  Saves  time,  labor,  carpets,  curtains,  furni- 
ture. Saves  drudgery,  saves  health,  saves  money. 
Saves  taking  up  and  beating  carpets.  The  Home 
Cleaner  is  truly  a  wonder.  Astonishes  everybody; 
customers  all  delighted  and  praise  it.  They  wonder 
how  they  ever  did  without  it. 

Lady  had  matting  too  old  to  take  up — Home  i 
Cleaner  saved  it — Cleaned  it  on  floor. 

Others  write:  "Would  not  do  without  it  for  many 
times  its  cost."  Another  says:  "Ten  year  old  girl 
keeps  everything  clean."  Another:  "Never  had  house 
eo  clean."  _,  Another:  "Carpets  and  rugs  so  clean  baby 
can  play  without  getting  dust  and  germs."  Another: 
"It  works  so  easy;  just  slide  nozzle  over  carpet,  it 
draws  all  the  dirt  into  the  Cleaner— not  a  particle  of 
dust  raised."  ^So  they  run,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  letters  praising,  without  a  complaint.  To  try  a 
Home  Cleaner  means  to  want  it— then  keep  it.  The 
Bize  is  right — weight  is  right— price  is  right.  Simple, 
neat,  handsome,  durable  and  easily  operated.  All  put 
together  ready  for  use  when  you  receive  it. 

SENT  ANYWHERE  FOR  ONLY  $ 

Not  Sold  in  Stores., 

Everyone  tested  before  shipping — guaranteed 
as   represented  or  money  refunded.    Write  to- 
day; or  better,  send  order.    Tou  wonT;  regret  it. 
FREE  SAMPLE  TO  ACTIVE  AGENTS 

Agents  make  money  easy,  quick,  sure.  Spare  or 
all  time.  Men  or  women.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Woman  made  $12.00  profit  one  evening.  B.  W.  Wyant, 
Neb.,  says:  "Cleared  $1,545.00  last  month.  '  M.  Good- 
man, Kan.,  writes— "Made  $2,000.00  in  four  months." 
So  it  goes  all  along  the  line — These  records  are  not 
uncommon.  Sales  easy,  profits  big,  gener'^us. 
Show  one  in  oijeration.  People  want  it,  must  have  it; 
when  they  see  it  they  buy.  How  they  sell!  Show  ten 
families,  sell  9.  Write  today.  Send  postal  card  for 
full  description  and  agents'  plan.  Name  choice  of 
territory.    Act  quick. 

Address  R.  Armstrong  Mfj?.  Co. 
374  Alms  Bid?.  riiieiiiiintl,  Ohio 
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FREE 


WRITI!  AT   OflCV. 

FOR  (iENTlNE   NATIVK 

ARIZONA  Rl  liY 


RUBY 

Remarkable  Offer! 
Don't  Miss  It ! 


We  will  send  it  to  yon  alisolutely  FUKK  iirepaid,  to  introduce  nnr  Kenuine 
Mexican  Diamonds.    'J'liese  Diamonds  exactly  resemble  finest  cenuine  blue- 
white  Diamonds,  stand  acid  tests,  are  cut  by  experts,  brilliancy  siiaranteed 
permanent,  and  yet  -we  sell  at  1-10  tlie  cost.     Best  people  wear  thcni. 
SI'ECIAL  OFFER— For  50c  deposit,  as  Kiiarantee  of  good 
faith,  we  send  on  approval,  registered,  eitlier  ^  or  1  carat 
Mexican  Diamond  at  special  price.     Monev  back  Ifdesire*!. 
Illustl-nted  Cntillos:  I''REK.     Wrile  todaV  and  get  Ruby  FREi:. 

MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMP.  CO.  Depl.,  ER.  2,  Las  Cruces,  New  ,Mex. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The   Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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GRAVIES 


Test  the  ability  of  a  cook.  To 
obtain  the  right  seasoning  use 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,   Fish,   Steaks,    Roast   Meats,  Chops,  Game,   Chafing  Dish  Cooking  and  Salad 
Dressings  are  improved  by  Its  use.      Leading  Chefs  and  Cooks  know- 
its  value  as  the  * 'final  touch'*   to  many  a   dish.      Try  it! 

Refuse    Imitations.  John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


SEND   NO  MONEY 


To  convince  you  of  our  exceptional 
values,  just  send  us  a  stiniple  of  your 
hair  and  let  us  send  you  on  approval, 
postage  prepaid,  anyltem  here  listed 
If,  on  examination,  you  find  it  a  pei- 
fect  match  and  the  most  wonderful 
bargain  you  ever  saw,  remit  the  price 
asked.     Otherwise,  return  to  up. 

BUir  VOVR  HAIR 
GOODS  DIRKCT 

We  are  the  worM's  largest  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  hair  goods. 
Adding  but  one  small  percentage  of 
profit  over  actual  cost  of  manufacture 
enables  us  to  save  you  the  middle- 
niau's  profits. 


Straight  Hair 

2oz.,22in.     .  .     $1.15 

2li  oz.,  22  in,  .       1.40 

2^2  oz.,24  in.  .        1.90 

3  oz.,  26  in.    .  .        2.95 

Z%  oz.,  28  in.  .        4.25 


This     Fashionable     Coronet    Braid 

«8  Bhown  in  ilhistratioii  is  made  of  beautiful,  natural,  wavy,  genuine 
human  hair  and  weifhs  2>^  oz.  and  is  32  in.  long.  dJO  C/\ 
Regular  ^e.-IO  value  ;  our  special  price      ......     tbo.Ovl 

1    GENUINE  HUMAN  HAIR  SWITCHES 

^k  Made  of  fine  quality  selected  human  bair 


>V»vy  Hiiir 

lMnz.,20in.       .  $t.65 

1%  m.,  22  in.      .  l.No 

2  oz.,  2i  in.    .     .  3.2.i 
2J^  07..,  26  in.      .  i.'i.'i 

3  oz.,  28  in.    .     .  6.75 

only. 


The  ahove    prices   are   for  ordinary   shade 
Blonrls,  drabs  and  grays  cost  extra. 

Our  ly^-m.,  22-in.  short  stem  natural  wavy  switch 
at  $1.86  Is  worth  fully  $4.00  ;  our  2^-oz.,  26-in. 
natural  wavy  switch  at  $4.2r,  is  wortli  fully  tl.sn. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  cutnJoinie  showing  the 
most  complete  line  of  switches,  imll's,  pomimdours, 
wigs  and  other  hair  goods,  also  the  IMla  farson, 
J10,00fi  Beauty  Book,  wiif  fm  u„  rw/ii.rf. 

CONNEY    BROS. 

Dept.  28,1 
1841   Wabash   Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

"  T/ie  Largest  hnforters  of  Hair 
ill  the  II  'or it/'' 


Holstein  Milk 

For  Both  Mother  and  Baby. 

If  you  have  a  new  baby,  of  course  you  will  nurse  it,  for 
"Remember,  there  is  nothing  as  good  for  the  baby  as 
mother's  milk." 

li  you  will  drink  the  milk  of  the  large,  vigorous  Holstein 
Cow,  you  cannot  help  imparting  vitality  to  baby  as  well  as 
gaining  strength  yourself.  This  seems  a  simple  way  to 
get  strong.  Try  it.  It  costs  little  and  you  will  find  your- 
self gaining  rapidly,  as  well  as  your  baby. 

If  you  do  not  nurse  your  baby,  drink  Holstein  Milk 
yourself  and  get  your  physician  to  tell  you  how  to  modify 
it  for  baby.  If  baby  is  well  and  .strong  the  milk  will 
probably  not  need  modifying.  Nearly  all  milk  supply 
stations,  laboratories,  sanitariums,  hospitals,  etc.,  use 
Holstein  Milk  exclusively,  for  infant  and  invalid  feeding. 
Many  of  them  have  their  own  herds  of  Holsteins. 

Our  little  book,  "The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk,"  has  a 
fund  of  information  in  it,  and  we  are  pleased  to  send  it 
upon  request. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN    ASSOCIATION 

2N  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


/n  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Bailboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Edison's  LATEST 

Supremely  Fine  Phonograph 

A  musical  wonder— a  perfect  reproducer  of  sound^ 
unsurpassable  in  clearness  and  beauty  of  tone. 

Double  Reproducer         Amberol  Records 
New  Style  Floral  Horn     New  Style  Cabinet -^ 
The  Latest  Model  High  Grade  Edison 

OUR  OUTFIT  No,  lO—Just  Out 

at  $10  less  than  our  former  rock-bottom  price 
on  the  outfit  No.  9 and 

Free  Loan 

We  ship  on  a  free  loan — no  money  down — do  not  pay  us  one 
cent ,  C.O.D. —  take  the  outfit  to  your  liome  on  our  free  loaji  offer. 

You  Heed  Mot  Buy  Anything:  am  we  want  on  this 

free  loan  is  that  you  convince  yourself  ot  the  absolute  superior- 
ity of  this  superb  new  style  instrument.  All  We  ask  is  that  you 
let  your  family  and  a  few  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  hear  the 
Edison  when  we  send  it  to  you  on  a  free  loan.  Let  them  hear  the 
magnificent  music,  operas,  comic  songs  and  funny  recitations — 
then  let  them  judge.  If  any  of  your  friends  then  want  an  Edison, 
we  will  feel  thankful  to  you,  or  11  you  want  to  keep  yours,  you 
may  keep  It,  on  the  easiest  monthly  payments:  as  low  as 
$^.00  a  month— $a.00  a  month  for  an  Edison. 

But  if  you  and  none  of  vour   friends  want  an  instrii- 
ment  just  now,  there  is  no  harm  done.    Just  return 
the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  we  charge  you  noth- 
ing for  the  free  loan. 

We   simply   want    everybody  to    hear    the 
latest  product  of  Mr.  Edison's  skill. 

Nnvn    ^JWirito  for  th"  free  catalog 
lyVlV     VVriie  and  free  nst of  Edi- 
son records,  operas,  songs  and  comic 
recitations  that  you  want  to  hear 
on  this  free  loan.  .Just  put  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal 
or  in  a  letter,  or  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon.    No  let- 
ter   necessary  If    you 
I  the  coupon. 

K.BABSON 

EDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 
DISTRIB- 


We  will  .send  for  your 
approval  a  genuine  54  Karat,  corn* 
mercial   white,  perfect  diamond, 
ill  any  style  14  karat  solid  gold 
i?s-  :^-.w»i     mounting,   express  prepaid,  for 
1^/  :•  viv\V-  $30— $5  down  and  $3  per  month; 
or  a  ?§  Karat  diamond  of  like  qual- 
ity for  $60;  $10  down  and  $5  per 
month. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  reliable 
watch,  we  offer  a  gentleman's  O.  F. 
12,  16,  or  18  size,  or  lady's  6  size, 
plain  or  engraved,  20-year  guar- 
anteed g'old  filled  case,  fitted  with 
genuine  Elgin  or  Waltham  move- 
ment at  $12.50;  $3  down.  $1.50 
'  month.     With  hunting  case  $16.75. 

e  today  for  free  cai.ilog  No.'Y  87.     Remit  first  payment  wilh  order 
ave    goods  sent  by  prepaid    express  CO.  U.  for  vonr  inspediuii. 


'  Herbert  LJosepMCo 


Uiaiuuiid  Importers  — Miitcli  Jobber 

2 !  7-2  1 9  (Y87)  State  Street,  Chic 


$1.35  For  $4  Razor 

IF     FREE     TRIAL     SATISFIES 


Send 

DO  money. 

Shave  with  razor 

Then  if  it 

does   not   prove  .the  best 

shaver  you've  ever  tried  for  the 

"money,  or  at  four  timeB  the  price,  send 

You  are  under  no  obligation  to  ua.^  An 

introductory  offer  you  can't  afford  not  to  accept.  Razor  made  from 
hand-forged  razor  steel,  5^-in.  blade,  oil  tempered,  extra. hollow 
ground,  double  shoulder;  finely  balanced  black  handle.  Will  last  a 
life-time.  SAVE  DEALERS'  PROFITSI  Send  name— no  money. 
Weeend  razor.  Try  it  free.  If  satisfied,  remit  $1.35.  If  not,  return. 
D0ECUE8TEB  CO.,A  21TEinFLE  COCBT  BLDG. ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trmt 

allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  sell.  We  Ship  on  Approval 
and  trial  to  anyone  in  the  U.  S.  Andprepay  the  freight.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with   the  bicycle  after  using  it  ten 
days,  ship  it  back  and  doji^ipay  a  cent. 
CAHTfinV   DRII^CC    Do  not  buy  &bicvc\e  on 
rAWiUIll    rniUkO  palrof  tires  from  anyone 
B.t  any  price  \Mi^\  you  receive  our  latest   Art  Catalogs 
of  high  grade  bicycles  and  sundries  and  learn  our  ««- 
heard  ^prices  and  marvelous  new  special  offers. 
IT  Olll  Y    nnQTQ  ^  cent  to  write    a  postal  and 
I  I    UnL  I     UUv  I  O  everything  will  be  sent  jrou 
FREE  by  return  mail.    You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation.   Do  Not  Wait;  write  it  Now  ! 
TIRES,    Coaster-Brake    rear    wheels,   lamps, 
parts,  repairs  and  sundries  of  all  kinds  al  katy  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.         Dept.l'»i         CHICAGO 


MINERAL  WELLS 

TEXAS. 

Has  best  water  on  earth  for  tlie  cure  of  Rheumatism, 
Bright's  Disease, Diabetes, Constipation, Nervou.<:, 
Stomach,  Liver  and  kindred  ills.  No  malaria  or  fogs. 
Average  winter  temperature  57*^.  50  hotels  and  bath 
houses.    Write  for  testimonials  of  railroad  men. 

J.  R.  REGISTER,  Secy. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  yon  mention  The  RAiLnoAn  MA>f's  Magazine. 
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Get  $350M  a  Month  From  500  Hens! 


EDGAR  BRIGGS- 

"  Twenty  Years 
At  It." 


Briggs  did  it — BRIGGS,  the  man  who  wrote  "Profits  in 
Poultry  Keeping  Solved  ' ' — fourth  edition  just  now  ready. 

YOU  can  do  as  well — or  nearly  so— when  you  know  how  ; 
when  5'ou  have  adopted  the  Briggs  SYSTEM. 

Henceforth  Briggs'  writings  will  appear  only  in  POULTRY 
SUCCESS.  His  great  book,  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved," 
has  also  become  the  property  of  POULTRY  SUCCESS. 

Our  securing  of  Mr.  Briggs'  services  and  publishing  rights 
of  his  book  will  cause  no  sensation  to  those  who  know  POUL- 
TRY SUCCESS.  The  biggest  men  in  the  poultry  field  have 
always  been  sought  out  and  engaged  by  us.  INIr.  Briggs  joins 
a  capable  staff  of  writers  oh  poultry  subjects. 


ALWAYS    FULL 

BRIGGS  SYSTEM 

DOES  IT 


Feast  of  Facts— $1.25 

For  a  limited  time  you  may  secure  : 
.  1.  One  year's  subscription  to  POULTRY  SUCCESS  (50c.). 

2.  Mr.  Briggs'  book,  "  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved." 
In  which  is  now  incorporated  "Secrets  in  Poultry  Culture," 
worth  alone  several  times  the  price. 

All  for  $L25  cash. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS  is  the  universally  recognized 
authority  on  poultry  matters.  To  those  familiar  with 
it  nothing  need  be  said.  To  those  who  are  not,  we  say, 
"Please  borrow  a  copy  from  your  neighbor,  or  write 
for  a  free  sample  copy."  • 

Mr.  Briggs'  book  gives  Secrets  on  Turkey  Raising — 
Duck  Culture — Early  Hatches — Raising  Late  Hatched 
Chickens — Insuring  a  Large  Egg  Yield  Every  Month — 
Feeding  Unthreshed  Grain — Formula  for  Lice  Powder. 

HOSTERMAN    PUBLISHING    CO.      - 


How  Briggs  made  $350  a  month  from  500  hens  is  only 
ONE  of  many  Poultry  Secrets  that  will  be  revealed  soon. 

Processed  Feeds  at  from  lo  to  15  Cents  a  Bushel  ! 
$350  a  Month  From  500  Hens  !  Briggs  Poultry  Silo 
discovery  alone  will  save  every  poultry  raiser  hundreds 
of  dollars.     $25  Saved  on  Every  100  Chicks  Matured  ! 

95  Per  Cent,  of  all  Chicks  Hatched,  Raised-^Erecting 
a  Poultry  Plant  —  Diagrams  —  Pictures — Running  an 
Incubator — Brooders  —  Feeding — Breeding — Moulting 
—  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases  —  and  literally 
HUNDREDS  of  other  secrets.  100  large  pages  of 
type,  diagrams  and  pictures.     Nicely  bound. 

No  money  value  can  be  placed  on  this  book.  Three 
editions  rapidly  sold  at  $5.00  per  copy.  You  can't  get 
it  except  with  POULTRY  SUCCESS. 

Get  POULTRY  SUCCESS  one  year,  "Secrets  in 
Poultry  Culture,"  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved." 
All  for  $1.25. 

Briggs'    Desk    87,     SPRINGFIELD,     O. 


S 


Send  you  this  Genuine  21- JEWEL 
ELGIN  in  Hand  Engraved  Case, 
for  only  $33.00. 

SS-oo  a  Month 

THIS  IS  THE  WATCH  YOUR  JOB  DEMANDS! 


nccuracy  protects  property,  lives,  position 


makes  of  it  the  KING  OF  RAILROAD  WA  TCHES. 


READ 


OPK.\  FACK;  I.KVER  SKT;  IVlCKGIi. 
rels  (KOld  settings)  ;  adjustert  to  temperature,  isochronJ! 
inle  roller  escapement  ' 


steel 


ape  wheel,  pallet  t 


id  escape  pinion, 
coiie-pivuted  and  cap  jeweled,  exposed  sapphire  pallet  stones,  compensating 
balance,  Breffiieb  hairspring,  micronietric  regulator,  patent  recoiling  click, 
double-sunk  dial,  dust  ring,  engraving  inlaid  with  gold  damaskeened  plates  ; 
closely  timed  and  Hnally  finished  throughout. 


The    Correct     Factory    Description 

of    this   21-Jewel   Elgin 

and  you  will  kno'w  Why 

it  is  the  Official   Watch 

of    MORE     Railroads     than     ALL 

OTHER    WATCHES    COMBINED. 

«'K  A.SK  KO  SECIIRITV  AIVD  1¥0  IRi'TEKEST— just  plain  honesty  among  men.     Our  El, 

I  I". lit  Plan  so  Kaay,  that  no  matter  where  you  live,  ^vo  'Will  trust  JOU,  »o  that  you  and  every  hone.st  man  and  woman  can 
-I  .'ewel  KlKlii,  guaranleeil  to  pass  any  railroad  inspection,  in  a  beautiful  gold-filled  case,  guaranteed  for  35  yesirs, 
'  liile  puying  for  it  In  such  small  payments  that  you  never  miss  the  money.  Voii  iissunie  no  rlsU  '^vUiitever  in  de:il 
'Use  Itcfore  you  Iniy  or  pay  one  cent,  we  place  the  watch  of  your  choice  right  in  your  own  U 
<i  <lo  Its  own  talking. 

»»  KITK  TOU.*Y  FOR  OI'R  BIC  FREE  WATCH  A\»  JBIVE1,RY  CATAIiOCi.  It  tells  all  about  ou 
i-i  I  hnw  wo  send  Elgin  la-.lewel  I!.  »V.  Ituyiniind  and  -21  mid  2S..Ieivid  FIgiii  Verilas  everywhere  ou  Free  Trial  witliout  secui 
•oMitlvely  (liuaraiitecd  t 


21 -ruby  and   Sapphire 
m,  and  five  positions  ; 


Watches  i 


well  known  and  our 
own  a  genuine 
and  you  weai-  it 
ing  with  us, 
inds  iind  let 

easy  credit  plan 


.--    »   ,  «    .        ...  ?!'*"   HARRIS.GOAR  CO      1455  Walnut  St.,   KANSAS  CITY,    MO. 

IMS    .iny    Railroail)  Inspection,    l  l/^l\.lvliJ-vavy.r\l.x  \<v^.j : ' 


mmMmlMMiSSUKJLSMSSki 


i_e:>vd    the   world 


In  answfritip  anii  ntlnrlisi  mint  on   tlih  pririr   il   i.s   (hsinihic   that   you   mention   The   Raileoad   Man'.s   Magazine. 
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Complete    Cyclopedia 


ENGINEERING 


Only  the  man  who  is  "  The  Master  " — master 
of  himself — master  of  his  trade  or  profession,  wins 
great  success. 

You  can  educate  yourself — you  can  prepare  for 
advancement  by  using  a  portion  of  this  Great 
Specialized  Engineering  Library. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering 

is  a  practical,  general  reference  work  on  steam  boilers,  steam,  gas 
and  oil  engines,  marine  and  locomotive  work,  mechanical  drawing, 
management  of  dynamos  and  motors,  electric  lighting  and  wiring,  etc. 
TTiese  six  volumes  contain  3,200  pages,  size  7x10  inches,  and 
over  2,000  full-page  plates,  drawings,  diagrams,  formulas,  tables, 
etc.  Also  contains  a  series  of  practical  test  questions,  wath  solutions, 
and  is  carefully  indexed  for  ready  reference. 

Read  This  Liberal  Offer 

$2.00  Down  — $2.00  a  Month 

Upon  receipt  of  coupon  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  this  great  Cyclo- 
pedia, by  prepaid  express,  without  deposit  or  guarantee  of  any  kind. 
Keep  the  books  five  days.examine  them  carefully,  give  them  every  possi- 
ble test.    We  want  you  to  be  the  judge — you  are  under  no  obligations. 

If  you  decide  the  books  are  not  what  you  want,  advise  us  and  we 
will  have  them  returned  at  our  expense.  If  you  keep  the  books,  send 
us  $2.00  within  five  days,  then  $2.00  a  month  until  you  have  paid 
the  special  price  of  $18.80.     The  regular  list  price  is  $36.00. 


IMPORTAXT  SUBJECTS  COVERED 

Steam,  Gas  and  Oil  Engines,  Calorimeters,  Pumps,  Elevators, 
Indicators,  Valve  Gears,  Turbines,  Compression  and  Absorption 
Refrigeration,  Gascons  and  Liqnid  Fuel,  Condensers,  Navigation, 
Air  Brakes,  Machine  Shop  Work,  Ventilation,  Heating,  Air 
Compressors,  Principles  and  Management  of  Direct  Current 
Dynamos  and  Motors,  Storage  Batteries,  Automobiles,  etc. 


Special  Offer  If  You  Mail  Coupon  Promptly 

For  a  short  time  we  will  include,  as  a  monthly  supplement, 
free  of  chargre  for  one  year,  the  TECHNICAL  WORLD 
MAGAZINE.  This  isa  regular  ^1.50  monthly,  full  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  .Scientific  facts,  written  in  popular  form.  Also 
contains  the  latest  discussion  on  timely  topics  in  invention, 
discovery,  industry,  etc. 


FREE  OFFER  COUPON 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  CORRESPONDENCE 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  set  Cyclopertia  of  Engineering  for  5  rlays'  free  examina- 
tion, also  Teclinical  World  for  1  year.  I  will  send  $2  witliin  5  days  and 
t2  a  month  nntil  I  liave  paid  $18.80  ;  otherwise  I  will  notify  you  to 
send  for  the  booljs.     Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 


NAME  . 


ADDRESS  .... 
OCCUPATION  . 
EMPLOYER... 


R.  R.  Man's  2-'10. 


Brass-Craft 

Outfit  Free 

The  certainty  with  which  beautiful  effects  are  ob- 
tained with  our  Brass-Craft  outfits  and  our  plainly 
stamped  designs  on  articles  of 
lasting  worth  has  made  Brass- 
Craft  the  most  popular  new  art 
work  of  recent  years. 

Let  us  send  you  this 
complete  outfit,  consist- 
ing of  1  Stippling  and  ^^^Bgt  Stippling 
Veining  Tool,  1  Package  ^H^H^B^k  Ink  Well 
Polishing  P  o  w  de  r ,  1  '"■"BBH^ft. 
Package  Coloring  Powder,  1  Fine  Sandpaper,  1 
piece  Polishing  Plush  and 
complete  material  for  Hand- 
some Brass-Craft  Sun  Bon- 
net Girl  Calendar,  as  follows: 
1  Brass  Panel,  1  Wood 
Panel,  50  Round  Head  Brass 
Tacks,  1  Brass  Hanger,  1 
Calendar  Pad,  Furnished 
with  stcimped  design  and 
full  directions  ^ 
for  making 
Calendar,  worth  $1.00 — all  in  neat 
box,  FREE  and  prepaid,  to 
anyone  sending  us  25c  to  pay 
costof  packing,shipping,etc.    V^ 

Ask  for  Free  Catalog  RR2        "" 

Illustrates  hundreds  of  articles  in  Brass=Craft  fi  r 
use,  ornament  or  profit.  The  above  outfit  offer  is 
made  for  a  limited  time  only  to  quickly  introduce 
our  splendid  line  of  Brass=Craft  goods  and  dis- 
tribute  our  New   Illustrated    Catalog.     Write   today. 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 
737-739  Jackson  Blvd.       -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Polish- 


ji.-f^aiay 


PATENTS 


SECURED   OR 
FEE  RETURNED. 

OUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT. 

With  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free. 
ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention; 
$16,000  for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress  ;  sainple  free. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.  Ci 


VENTRILOQUISM 

Taugbt  Any  Man  or  Boy 

by  Mail  at  Home.  This  is  no  special  gift  as 

you  have  supposed,  but  an  art.    I  have 

taught  thousands  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Cost  small.    Send  today,  2-cent  stamp  for 

Darticulars  and  proofs. 

O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  1209-823  Bigelow  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


^ii^ 


Flash  Like  Genuine 

Day  or  night.  You  can  own  a  diamond  equal 
ill  brilliancy  to  any  genuine  Stone  at  one- 
iliirtieth  the  cost. 

BARODA    DIAMONDS 

IIV  SOMO  4>iOL,D  RI^VGS 

etand  acid  test  and  expert  examination.  We 
K'lai'antee  tliein.  See  them  firet,  tlien  pay. 
Catalogue  Free.  Patent  Rin?  Measure  included 
for  FIVE  two-cent  stamps. 

THK  RAROn.l  CO. 
Uept.  K,     S3S  North  Stiilo  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  i»  deeirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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EARN 

$25.00  to  $50.00  Weekly 

IN  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 

Chauffeurs,  Automobile  Salesmen  and  Repairmen 
get  big  pay  for  pleasant  worli  because  the  demand 
for  trained  men  exceeds  supply.  We  have  taught 
hundreds  (without  mechanical  ability)  and  we  can 
teach  you  in  ten  weeks  If  you  study  a  few  hours  a 
week.  It  is  interesting.  Our  simple  mail  course 
guarantees  thoro  etiiciency  because  it's  personal. 
Ask  our  graduates  who  are  earning  $25.00  weekly  or 
more  in  positions  we  obtained  for  them. 

Sena  to-d.-iy  for  first  lesson-It's  free. 

Chauffeurs  and  competent  men  supplied  owners  and  garag^es. 


Empire  Auto.  Institute,  Ifeke'^tt! 


BIdg. 
N.  Y. 


Oriijinal  Automobile  f^chool. 


Will  You  Accept  This 

Business  Book  if  We 

Send  it  Free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  money! 
Take  no  risk! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's  master  business 
men  have  written  ten  books — 2,079  pages — 1,497  vital  business 
secrets,  ideas,  methods.  In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they 
know  about 

Iff  — Salesmanship 

— Advertising 
— Correspondence 
—Selling  Plans 
—Handling  Customers 
—Office  Systems 
— Short  -  cuts  and 
Methods  for  every 
line  and  department 
A  9,059-word  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining,  picturing 
the  \vork.  Pages  2  and  3  tell  about  managing  businesses  great  and  small;  pages 
4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  rock-hottom  purchasing ;  pages 
6  and  7  with  handling  and  training  men  ;  pages  7  to  VI  with  salesmanship,  with 
advertismg,  with  the  marketing  o(  goods  through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by 
mail ;  pages  12  to  15  with  the  great  problem  of  securing  the  highest  market 
price  for  your  services— no  matter  what  your  line;  and  the  last  page  tells  how 
may  get  a  complete  set— hound  in  handsome  half  morocco,  contents  in 
-  for  less  than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily 
^"-  rVillynti  rend  the  book  if  ive  send  it /reel 

Send  no  7noney,      Simp/y  sign  the  coupon, 
— The  System  Co.,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1 

If  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  ways  to  increase  my  business  or 
"""lary,  I  should   like  to    know   them.     So  send  on  your  16-page  beC 


—  Purchasing 
— Crerlits 

— Collections 
■^Accounting 
— Cost-keeping 
— Organization 
—Retailing 

—  WImlesaling 

—  Manufacturing 


col 
newspaper. 


—Position-Getting 
-Position-Holding 
— Man-Handling 
— Man-Training 
— Business  Generalship 
— Competition  Fighting 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vital  busi- 
ness subjects. 


■iptive  booklet.     I'll  read  it. 


Name   

Address  . 

Business 

Position  . 


Send  For  Oui^ 

FREEBOOK 


"HQITH 

AND 

BEAUTY" 


-\ 


ROUND  OUT  THE  SHOULDERS,  NECK  AND  ARr.iS,  Take 
away  all  wrinkles  and  crow's  feet.  Our  free  book  tells  yor  I  ow  to  se- 
cure a  beautiful  complexion  and  retain  the  glov?  of  Health  and  Beauty 
by  a  few  minutes'  daily  use  of  the  great 

White  Cross  Electric  Vibrator 

Mo  vfomsn  nesd  have  a  poor  figure  nor  poor 
health.  Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  developed ,  built  up 
and  rounded  out  perfectly  and  permanently  by  the  use  of 
this  wonderful  White  Cross  Electric  Vibrator. 

This  great  outfit,  that  has  been  endorsed  by  medical  science, 
gives  you  both  Vibration  and  Galvanic  and  Faradic  Electricity 
all  at  the  same  time  or  separately  as  you  wish.  A  complete 
Electric  Massage  and  Electric  Medical  Battery  outfit.  Don't 
Buffer  any  longer  when  you  can  have  the  three  greatest  known 
natural  curative  agents  constantly  at  your  command- 
Cures  These  Diseases  and  Many  Others 

Headache,  rularrh.  Insomnia,  Tndisreslion, 
Weakness,  Rheiimatism,  Asthmii,  N<Mir:ilgi!t, 
Earache,  Weak  Eyes,  Nervous  Ucbilitr,  Consti- 
pation, Itriirht's  ilisease,  lleiirt  Trouble,  Stom- 
ach Trouble,  Keafness,  Skin  Disease,  Scalp 
Disease,  Etc.  All  these  and  dozens  of 
other  chronic  and  acute  diseases  in 
both  women  and  men  can  be  instantly  /^ 
relieved  and  permanently  cured  by  / 
VIBRATION  and  ELECTRICITY    \.. 

Get  Our  Free  Book 
"Health  and  Beauty" 

Begin  now  to  remove  tliose 
blotches.  Keep  away  those  puffs 
under  the  eyes,  and  that  double 
chin.  Women  and  men  defy 
the  signs  of  age  or  ill  health. 

THE  WHITE  CROSS  VIBRATOR  IS  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

This  great  instrument  gives  you  thousands  of  health   producing  vi 
brations  a  minute,  and    Medical  Electricity  at  the  same  time  if   you 
want  it.     No  other  vibrator  can  do  this.     Our  vibrators  run  eithe: 
on  their  own  powerful  dry  cells  or  may  be  attached  to  ordinary 
electric  lights.  J/ S 

We  refer  you  to  dozens  of  leading  actresses,  many 
of  them  past  the  age  of  50.  who  are    as  healthy  and   have 
eyes  as  brilliant  as  a  school  girl,  whose  cheeks  are  plump 
and  pretty,  and    whose    figures   are   rounded    nerfectlv 
The  reason:      MASSAGE  AND  VIBRATION 

Great  Reduced  Price  Offer 

Get  full  details  of  our  great  introductory  offer.  The 
price  of  our  vibrators  greatly  reduced.    Take  ad- 
vantage of  this  splendid  offer.  Sign  the  coupe 
and  learn   about   this    extraordinary  offer      M/  n^ 
Also  get  our    FREE    BOOK,   "Health  '  J^c^?'  "'*«'' 
and  Beauty."    You   should  have  th'        ^''         "■    " 
valuable  book  anyway.    Sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  RIGHT  NOW. 

LINDSTROM,  SMITH  CO. 

253  La  Salle  St.,  Depi.  1102 
CHICAGO 


Vibrating  Chair  FREE 


With  our  attachments  you  can  con- 
vert any  cbair  into  a  perfect  vibrat- 
ing chair  without  extra  cost,  getting 
the  genuine  Swedish  MoTementand 

wonderfully  refreshing  eftecta, the  same  treat- 
ments for  which  you  would  have  to  pay  at 
least  ?2.00  eaoh  in  aphjsician'a  office. 


In  (inswcriii!/  ('"y  nflvcrtisemcnt  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  incntion  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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ON  CREDIT 


OUR  GREAT  NEW  YEAR  DIAMOND  SPECIALSl 


Diamonde  Win  Hearts 


No.  8673— $80.  No.  8679— $35.  No.  8685— $S5.  No.  8688— $60.  No.  8696— $?5. 

These  Bings  were  among  our  greatest  sellers  during  the  Holidays.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  sold  over  the  counter  In  our  three 
large  Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  stores,  and  our  mail  order  sales  were  never  so  large.  BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT 
by  saving  a  Diamond.  No  better  investment  in  the  world.  They  increase  in  value  10  to  20%  a  year.  To  be  successful,  look  successful ;  wear 
one  of  these  fine,  brilliant  Diamonds,  mounted  In  lik  solid  gold.  We  send  it  on  approval,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied,  keep  it,  and  pay  one-fifth  down,  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  amounts.  Your  credit  is  good.  We  want  your  account  today. 
*_  Ar/'nnn'f'  lA/ith  1 1  o  is  a,  confidential  matter.  We  require  no  security,  charge  no  interest.  Impose  no  penalties  and  create  no 
rtn  nLvUUIIl  Mllll  US  publicity.  Our  customers  use  their  charge  accounts  with  us  year  alter  year,  find. ng  them  a  great  con- 
venience at  such  limes  as  birthdays,  anniversaries,  weddings,  etc.  A  Diamond  is  an  ideal  gift  for  a  loved  one,  and  lasts  forever. 
nili<  Ppimc  ^^^  ^^  *°  ^^9^  lower  than  those  of  the  ordinary  spot  cash  retail  jeweler.  In  buying  from  us  yon  save  the  profit  of  broker, 
UUr  11  Ivva  jobber,  wholesaler  and  retailer.  We  allow  a  discount  of  8%  on  all  cash  orders.  The  Diamond  is  the  emblem  of  success. 
fiiiarantoo  and  Fvrhsnno  With  every  Diamond  we  give  a  written  guarantee  of  quality  and  value  signed  by  a  member  of 
UUdrdlllKK  dllU  LAvlldllyC  the  firm.  We  also  accept  any  Diamond  ever  sold  by  us  as  so  much  money  in  exchange  for  a  larger 
■gi  ^^.  ^^H  ^«K  ^^   Diamond  or  other  goods.    Every  transaction  with  our  house  will  be  satisfactory — cur  record  is  a  g:uarantee 

■  Vr  I  1^  ...  ^.?,  ^JiJ:^^^^?}l.^^f^„  „,  I  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  containing  over  1,500  photo- 
l^^BDHC  P  An  "^P*"  '' ""'  92  to  98  State  St.,  Chicago,  III.  graphic  illustrations  of  Diamonds,  fine  Watches  and 
■^■DnUditt  uUa    BRANCH  STORES:  PinSBURG,  PA.,  and  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.      I  artistic  Jeweh^.    Sent  postpaid.    Writetoday. 


Do  You  Want  a  Side -Shaking  Laugh? 

Then  read 

"Oh,  You  Drug  Clerk!" 

in  the  February  issue  of 

THE    CAVALIER 

A  GREAT  all-fiction  magazine  carrying    1 90  pages  of  first- 
rate  stories  written    for  readers  who  seek  a  periodical  of 
real  entertainment. 

Two  Complete  Novels 
A  New  Serial— "The  Livery  of  Guilt'* 
A  Comedy-Mystery  Story— "The  Reason  Why" 
Ten  Cents  a  Copy  Everywhere 
The    Frank   A.    Munsey   Company 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazinb. 
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What  is  Navy  Training  Worth  to  You? 

IN  learning  to  care  for  and  operate  the  scores  of  battleships,  cruis- 
ers and  torpedo  boats  of  the  Navy,  the  bluejackets  undergo 
systematic  training,  which  results  in  promotion  and  increased  pay .  So 
perfect  has  this  system  been  made  that  only  a  few  each  year  out  of 
44,000  enlisted  men  fail  to  advance.  Much  of  the  training  is  techni- 
cal and  makes  men  proficient  in  the  trades^-more  proficient  than  the 
average  man  gets  to  be  in  a  large  plant  ashore,  in  the  same  period — 
four  years. 

Even  the  routine  duties  have  been  planned  as  far  as  possible  to  fit 
the  bluejackets  for  more  difiicult  and  more  important  work. 

The  Navy  does  not  want  the  bluejacket  to  leave  the  Service  at  the 
end  of  four  years  because  he  has  become  proficient.  Last  year  dj  per 
ce?it.  who  were  entitled  to  re-enhst  returned  to  the  Service.  Doesn't 
this  prove  that  the  bluejacket's  training  is  worth  a  lot  to  himself,  and 
that  the  Navy  appeals  to  him  as  a  good  proposition? 

Look  for  the  address  of  the  Navy  Recruiting  Office  in  the  want  columns 
of  your  Sunday  papers.  If  you  don't  find  it,  write  for  illustrated  booklet 
describing  duties,  pay,  privileges,  etc.,  and  learn  how  and  where  to  apply. 
Address:    Box  77  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


14  1  lit.  Ccm  SoU.l  GoU     Xjl 
Tiffany,  110.00                       ^ 

^1    ligg 

y  .No 
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B 

No.  103  IKt.  ( 

em  Snlid  <jold 

t.i,i.  ?i( 

00 

See  Them  Before  Paying 

These  gem.s  are  Chemical  White  Sap- 
phires and  can't  be  told  from  diamonds 
except  by  an  expert.  So  hard  they  can't 
be  filed,  so  will  v\^ear  forever  and  retain 
brilliancy.  We  want  you  to  see  these 
gems— we  will  pay  all  expenses  for  vou 
to  see  them. 

WMI  riUpUdlllUn  either  rings  or  stud 
illnstrated—by  express  C.  O.  D.  all  charges 
prepaid— with  privilege  of  examination.  If  you 
like  it,  pay  the  express  man— if  vou  don't,  re- 
turn It  to  liim  and  it  won  't  cost  you  a  cent.  Fair 
pronosition,  isn't  it?  All  mounted  in  .^olid  g-old 
diamond  mountings.    .^T-Send  for  Booklet,     ' 


WHITE    VALLEY    GEM   CO. 

PC.  BOX  41  11  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


£ 


Draws  Dandy  Pay 


WOULD  YOU  TAKE  HIS  PLACE? 

He's  an  expert  auto-driver,  and  is  Paid  Big 
Because  He  Knows  All  there  is  to  know  about 
the  automobile.  His  job  is  certainly  a  cinch. 
Our  Home  Study  Course  would  make  YOU  as 
expert  as  he.  It  would  require  not  over  one  hour 
per  evening  for  14  weeks.  You  can  keep  your 
present  job  till  we  graduate  you,  as  we  train 
you  at  your  home  in  your  spare  time.  You 
pay  us  only  half  while  learning  (either  cash  or 
instalment  plan),  and  balance  from  your  pay  in 
new  position.  Three  dollars  starts  you.  Write 
for  our  Free  Prospectus. 

Buffalo    Automobile    School, 

76  E  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


In  antwering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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40  Volumes 


Sent  Prepaid 


SPECIAL! 

Limited  Sale  Offer 

Let  us  send  the  40  Magnificent  Volumes  of  the 
Imperial  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  to  your 
home,  FREE.  We  want  you  to  see  this  unrivaled 
library  of  reference  and  here  is  the  reason: 

30  Cents  on  the  $ 

We  are  offering  this  work  at  30  cents  on  the  Dollar— 
positively  at  30  cents  on  the  Dollar — because  some — a 
few— of  the  books  are  slightly  rubbed  (very  slightly) . 
They  are  not  second  hand,  but  brand  new — rubbed  only 
slightly  in  the  shipping  rooms — only  2  or  3  volumes— you 
wouldn't  notice  the  rubbing  perhaps,  but  we  give  you 
the  same  sale  discount  we  would  give  to  a  critical  dealer. 
See  the  whole  40  volumes  for  yourself  -without  a  cent  of 
expense  or  a  cent  of  risk.  Examine  every  one  T)f  these 
great  volumes  FREE.  Mail  the  coupon  today  or  write. 

40— Volumes~40 

Sent   on  approval — nothing  to  pay — nothing  to  risk. 

Sent  free,  prepaid  to  your  o^vn  home.  Examine  them 
— if  not  entirely  pleased  in  every  way  just  send  them 
back  at  our  expense.  If  you  are  pleased  you  can  buy 
the  set  for  30  cents  on  the  DoUar,  at  S2.50  a  month. 

These  maprnificent  volumes  compose  the  complete  Imperial 
Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary.  Contains  all  dictionary  words  with 
their  definitions,  pronunciations,  derivations  and  synonyms  in  al- 
phabetical arrangement.  Pronounces  every  word.  Incomparable 
information  about  every  historical  person — word — thing — place — 
event — 28, ("'^0  pages — 7,000  illustrations — Covers  every  subject. 
Any  library  is  complete  with  it — No  library  is  complete  without  it. 

History,  Science,  Art,  Mechanics, Geography,  Botany,  Zoology,  jT 
Chemistry , Literature, Physiology, Astronomy, Geology,  Ethnol-  # 
ogy.  Architecture,  Archseology,  Polar  Exploration  and  ex-^* 
plorers— every  branch  of  human  knowledge.     On  this  ^ 
great  Special  Offer  it  goes  at  30  cents  on  the  Dollar.  ^ 

The  Imfeyial  Eticyclopedia  is  acknmi<Iec!!;e<i  ^     nun     nn 

the  HlGH2iST  and  FINAL  AUTHORITY.  ^         PUB.    CO., 

RaaIt  Paeo  CRCC  We  have  a  number  of  Mission^*        28  JackSOIt 

DUUIV  uaac  rntt  Book  cases  made  especially  #        B|yj    Deptll02 

to  holdthesebig-sets.   They  are  sent  to  prompt  pur-**       ......IL  „,..._,. 

chasers.  A  Book  Case  FREE  with  first  100  orders.  ^#  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
VOUf*  Name  and  Address  ^  you  may  send  me.pre- 
on  this  coupon  or  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a  let-  j^  paid,  for  YVSE-b.  exanii- 
ter  brings  you  the  books.  Send  no  money.  .♦  nation.one  sightly  rubbed 
We  pay  allthe  charges.  But  you  must  ^*  set  Impenal  Encyclopedia 
act  a',  once.  Now  only  30c  on  the  ^  ,?t^ P'-^l^^^^  ^  'il'^'T--^"!' 
Dol'iar.  n  you  wish  to  keep  them  ♦■*  ,  l'!^  cloth  bmdmg.  If  satisfied, 
after  Free  examination  send  us  J  I  will  send  you  Jl,  you  may  then 
%\  and  we  will  then  open  a  jT  ^  oP^n  ^  charge  account  with  me  for 
charge  account  with  you  and  J  balance  at  J2  50  a  month  for  15  months 
you  can  pay  the  balance  .*  at  youi  special  price.  If  not  satisfied, 
at  $2.50  a  month  for  15  ^*  ^'^  """'y  y°"  witnin  ten  days 
months.  ,  Write  today.  ^ 
GILBERt    PUB.    CO.     /      Name 

28  Jackson  Blvd.   iT 

Dep*^  1102,     ♦*   Addresa „ 

CHICAGO.ILL^* 


Occupation- 


LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR  SHORTHAND 
B  Y  MAIL— A  T  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Anyone  can  learn  it  easily  in  a  few  weeks.  We  are  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  telegraph  operators,  bookkeepers  and  sten- 
ographers. No  charge  for  tuition  until  position  is  secured. 
Write  today  for  particulars,  stating  course  desired. 

mVHIUAni  BUSI.VESS  IXSTITUTK, 
834  Institute  Uuildiug-,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DO 


YOU  WANT  A  LIFE   POSITION  WITH 
THE  U.  S.  GO  VERNMENT  fU'-a^ear^ 

with  rapid  promotion  on  merit?  Few  be  tter  opportunities  for  young- 
people.  45,837  appointed  last  year  and  probably  over  20,000  will  be 
selected  m  the  next  few  months.  Biggest  demand  is  for  Book- 
keepers, Stenographers,  Railway  Mail,  Post  Office  Clerks  and 
Carriers.  Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  pass  and  get  one  of  these 
appomtments,  under  an  instructor  who  held  these  very  examinations 
for  the  Government  for  5  years.     Get    Civil  Service  Catalog  B. 

Intercontinental  University,  ^Va$iIiln»toii,D.r; 


Hair    Like   This 

1^13 E'l^'  Lst  nie  send  you  a 
*^  *^*-'*-'  remarkable  treat- 
ment for  Baldness,  Dandruff, 
Gray  Hair,  etc.,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. It  will  surprise  and 
delight  you. 

Write  to-day  to 

WJI.   CHAS.  KEEKE,"  President, 

I.ORRintEB    IIVSTiTVTC: 

Dept.  2756,  Kaitimore,  Hid. 


HOME 

LAW 

STUDY 


PREPARE  YOURSELF  FOR 
A  BETTER  POSITION 

Men  and  Women  IJeceived.  Tnter  To- 
.day.  College  Course  Prepares  for  Prac- 
tice. Real  Estate  Law  Course.  Also 
Courses  in  Arts  and  Science.  Six  Years 
of  Success.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Free 
Catalog  of  Correspondence  Courses. 

POTOMAC   UNIVERSITY 

DIV.  I,  WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


Look  for  the  Dagger! 

on  the  contents-page  of 

The  CAVALIER 

for  February 
on  all  news-stands  January  15 

iT  "VNTill  point  the  way   to  the  first  of  a 
series  of  comedy-mystery  stories  se- 
cured for  The  Cavalier — stories  that 
unite  a  thrill  with  a  laugh^ — that  give  the 
reader  something  really  new  in  magazine 
reading.     The  first  one  is  called 

"The  Reason  Why" 

Other  February  Features 

include  two  complete  novels,  a  smashing 
new  serial  entitled  "The  Livery  of  Guilt," 
and  a  lively  bunch  of  the  brightest,  snap- 
piest short  stories  we  have  cornered  in 
months. 

The  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company 


In  unsicrritig  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  yoic  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Read  and  study  the 
noble  philosophy  of 
Father  Vaughan  and 
learn  the  secret  of  his 
vronderful  power  over 
men.  Learn  to  train 
and  use  that  resistless 
force  within  yourself 
as  he  did.  Learn  to 
be  great  in  your  life 
and  your  influence  as 
he  was.  Learn  to  make 
Lfe  worth  living  as 
only  his  inspired  life 
and  words  can  teach 


Send  $1 .00  For  These 
Great  Books 

ACTOR-PLAYWRIGHT,  Poet-Priest,  Orator, 
Lover  of  Humanity— Father  Vaugrhan  was 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  men  of  the  age. 
His  magnetic  personality  drew  men,  women  and 
children  to  him  with  resistless  force.  His  wonderful 
voice  thrilled  his  hearers  with  a  call  to  the  best 
within  them — stirring  thousands  to  the  better  life. 

Since  his.death  last  May,  requests  have  been  pour- 
ing in  for  copies  of  his  lectures  and  plays.  These 
handsome  volumes  are  being  published  to  meet  this 
rapidly  growing  demand.  They  contain  his  com- 
plete works,  including  "The  Power  of  Love,"  "The 
Land  of  Possibilities,"  "Sermons  From  Shakes- 
peare," his  famous  play,  "A  Woman  of  the  West," 
and  others. 

Set  of  two  volumes  of  500  pages  each,  in  black 
silk  cloth  and  gold  top,  S9.00  per  set.  Half  morocco 
and  gold  top,  S12.00;  full  morocco,  gold  top,  $15.00. 

Send  attached  coupon  and  11.00  for  tirst  pay- 
ment. Books  will  be  shipped  at  once  on  five  days' 
approval.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
Balance  in  easy  instalments  of  Sl.OO  per  month. 
Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  for  cash  with  order. 

Read   what  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  and 
CARDINAL  SATOLLI  say    about  these  books: 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  August  28, 1909. 
Vau(?han  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  going 
to  publish  a  collection  of  Father  Vaughan's  speeches.  HlB 
lectures  and  speeches  are  full  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and 
I  want  a  copy  of  "Life  and  Works  of  Father  Vaughan"  as 
soon  as  it  is  off  the  press.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  J.  BRYAN. 

Rome,  Italy,  August  1, 1909. 
Vaughan  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen :— A  work  Intended  to  uplift  the  moral  tone  of 
our  people  is  Indeed  a  cause  cf  intense  gratification.  I  would 
venture  to  predict  for  the  works  of  Father  Vaughan  a  great 
popular  welcome  and  wide-spread  distribution.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  hear  Father  Vaughan  in  America  on  one  occa- 
sion and  I  was  thrilled  witli  the  power  and  intensity  of  his 
eloquence.  Thanking  you  for  remembering  me,  I  wish  you 
every  success  with  his  great  works.  Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  FRANCESSEE  CAR.  SATOLLI. 

AGENTS  everywhere  find  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Father 
L.  J.  Vaughan"  bringing  them  a  big  income.  Many  thousands 
of  people  who  knew  and  loved  him  are  waiting  foran  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  his  works,  which  were  never  before  published. 
You  can  raal^e  money  in  this  easy  and  pleasant  way.  We 
send  our  agents  a  complete  course  in  book  salesmanship. 
We  tell  you  just  how  to  handle  these  sales  to  makethemost 
money.    Write  for  particulars  and  special  terms. 


VAUGHAN  PUB.  CO.  (Coupon) 

25   Manhattan  BIdg.,  Chicago 

GerillRmen  :— Enclosed  plense  And  il.nn  for  flrat  rayment  on  "  Life 
and  Work  of  Father  I..  .T.VHiishnii,"  $9.00,  $12.00,  $15.00  edition  (clieck 
X  pili-ii  WRiitedl.  I  am  buvin^-  tlieni  sul.ject  to  conditions  stated  In 
Ihl.s  advertisement.  I  am  to  pay  foi-  liiem  on  luatHlnieuts  of  $1.00 
per  month. 


STARTLIHG 


Watch 
Offer 


The  Great 

Burlington 

Special  at  an 

Anti -Trust  Price! 


The  world's  masterpiece  of  watch 
inaiiufactiire  now  sold  direct  ! — 
The  most  amazing  offer  ever  made  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  watch  industry — an  oflfer  which  lias  absolutely 
PARALYZED  competition  —  the  offer  of  the  genuine 
Burlington  Special  direct  to  the  public  at  the  rock-bottom 
ANTI -TRUST  PRICE,  without  middlemen's  profits. 

The  Fight  is  On! 


We  will  not  be  bound  by  any  system  of  prlce-boostlug  contracts 
with  dealers.  We  will  not  submit  to  any  "high  profit"  selling 
scheme.  We  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  ANY  Trust. 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  IT  COSTS,  we  are  determined  to  push  our 
independent  liJie  ei/en  If  We  should  hatfe  to  fight  a  Combination 
of  all  the  Watch  IHanufacturers  of  the  countryl 
And  so  we  are  making  this  offer— the  most  sweeping,  astounding 
offer  ever  made  on  a  high-grade  watch.  The  famous  Burlington 
direct  and  at  the  same  price  WHOLESALE  Jewelers  must  pay. 
And  In  order  to  make  the  proposition  doubly  easy  for  the  public 
we  will  even  allow  this  rock-bottom  price.  If  desired,  on  terms  of 
(Co  Vif\  *»  IWI^^i^'I'l^  Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal 
<B^mOKf  a  IVIOnXn  oHer.  Sign  and  mall  coupon  now. 
Rock-bottom,  anti-trust  price,  whether  you  buy  tor  cash  or  time. 

POST  YOURSELF!  J 

#* 


ure  to  get  posted  on  watches  and  watch  values,    trust-  ^^ 
thod  prices  and  anti-trust  prices  before    you  buy  a      ^^   .JSf 

Watch  Company's  W^^^^^^^ ^o^l% 

FREE  WATCH  BOOK  ^V„o^v^' 


Learn  to  Judge  watch 

Get  the  Burlington 


Read  our  startlincr  exposure  of  the  amaz- 
ing conditions  which  existin  the  watch 
trade  today.     Read  about  the  anti- 
trust fisht.    Read  about  our  great 
$1,000.00  Challenge,    Learn  how 
you  can  judge  watch  value 
Send  your  name  and  address 
for  this  valuable   FREE 
BOOK  now  — TODAY.       4 
Sign  &  mail  coupon.     ^       .^       ^, 

Dept.  1102, 
19th  &  Mar- 
shnll  Itlvd., 

Chloago,  * 
Ills        ^ 


^- 


%^S 


VO'        S     rSf     <■ 


/ 


BURLINGTON         ^,^  v.'^V 

WATCH  no.     ^    v:oVl^ 


.^^ 


^^< 


?N^^<>  o^ 
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A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY 

$1,500.00  FROM  60  HENS  IN  TEN  MONTHS 
ON  A  CITY  LOT  40  FEET  SQUARE. 


To  the  average  poultry- 
man  that  would  seem 
impossible  and  when  we 
tell  you  that  we  have 
actually  done  a  $1,500 
poultry  business  with  60 
hens  on  a  corner  in  the 
city  garden  40  feet  wide 
by  40  feet  long  we  are 
simply  stating  facts.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to 
get  such  returns  by  any 
one  of  the  systems  of 
poultry  keeping  recom- 
mended and  practiced  by 
the  American  people, 
still  it  is  an  easy  matter 
when  the  new 

PHILO 
SYSTEM 

is  adopted. 

THE  PHILOSYSTEM  IS  UNLIKE  ALL  OTHER 
WAYS  OF  KEEPING  POULTRY, 

and  in  many  respects  just  tlie  reverse,  accomplisliingr  things  in  poul- 
try work  that  have  always  been  considered  impossible,  and  getting: 
unheard-of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe  without  seeing. 

TKE  NEW  SYSTEM   COVERS  ALL    BRANCHES 
OF  THE  WORK  NECESSARY  FOR  SUCCESS 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product.  It  telis  how 
to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  bow  to  hatch  nearly  every  egg  and  how 
to  raise  nearly  all  the  chicks  hatched.  It  gives  complete  plans  in 
detail  how  to  make  everything  necessary  to  run  the  business  and  at 
less  tlian  half  the  cost  required  to  handle  the  poultry  business  in  any 
other  manner. 

TWO  POUND    BROILERS    IN  EIGHT  WEEKS 

are  raised  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  square  foot  to  the  broiler  almost 
without  any  loss,  and  the  broiler.s  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  bring- 
ing here  three  cents  per  pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 

OUR  SIX-MONTHS-OLD  PULLETS  ARE  LAYING 
AT  THE  RATE  OF  24  ECGS  EACH  PER  MONTH 

in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No  green  cut  bone  of 
any  description  is  fed.  and  the  food  used  is  inexpensive  as  compared 
with  food  others  are  using. 

Our  new  book,  the  Philo  System  of  Poultry  Keeping,  gives 
full  particulars  regarding  these  wonderful  discoveries,  with  simple, 
easy-to-understand  directions  that  are  right  to  the  point,  and  15  pages 
of  illustrations  showing  all  branches  of  the  workfrom_start  to  finish. 

DON'T  LET  THE  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL. 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chickens  that  are 
fully  developed  at  hatclnng  time,  whether  they  can  crack  the  shell 
or  not.  It  is  a  simple  trick  and  believed  to  be  the  secret  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese  which  enabled  them  to  sell  the 
chicks  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 


CHICKEN   FEED  AT  15   CENTS   A   BUSHEL. 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with  but  little 
trouble  and  have  a  good  supply,  any  day  in  the  year,  winter  or  sum- 
mer. It  is  just  as  impossible  to  set  a  large  egg  yield  without  green 
food  as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 

OUR  NEW  BROODER  SAVES  2  CENTS  ON 
EACH  CHICKEN. 

No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  overheating  or  burn- 
ing up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders  using  lamps  or  any  kind  of 
fire.  They  also  keep  all  the  lice  off  the  chickens  automatically  or 
kill  any  that  may  be  on  them  when  placed  in  the  brooder.  Our 
book  gives  full  plans  and  the  right  to  make  and  use  them.  One 
can  easily  be  made  in  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  cents. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  June  7,  1909. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Philo,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — I  just  want  to  tell  you  of  the  success  I  have  had 
with  the  Philo  system.  In  January,  1909,  I  purchased  one  of  your 
Philo  System  books  and  I  commenced  to  hatch  chickens.  On  the 
third  day  of  February,  1909,  I  succeeded  in  hatching  ten  chicks.  I 
put  them  in  one  of  your  fireless  brooders  and  we  had  zero  weather. 
We  succeeded  in  bringing  through  nine  ;  one  got  killed  by  accident. 
On  June  1,  one  of  the  pullets  laid  her  first  egg,  and  the  most  re- 
markable thing  is  she  has  laid  every  day  since  up  to  the  present 
time.  Yours  truly,  R.  S.  LaRue. 


Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1909. 
My  dear  Mr.  Philo  : — I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  my 
use  of  the  Philo  System  during  the  past  year.  The  fovyls  laid 
exceptionally  well  in  the  New  Economy  Coop,  much  better  in  pro- 
portion than  those  in  my  old  style  house.  The  fireless  brooder  has 
solved  the  problem  for  me  of  raising  extra  early  chicks.  I  am  going 
into  your  methods  more  extensively  this  coming  year.  Wishing  you 
success,  I  am,  sincerely  yours,  (Rev.)  E.  B.  Templer. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Philo,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  South  Britain,  Conn.,  April  14,  1909. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  followed  your  system  as  close  as  I  could;  the  result  is  a  complete 
success.  If  there  can  be  any  Improvement  on  nature,  your  brooder  is  it.  The  first 
experience  I  had  with  your  System  was  last  December.  I  hatched  17  chicks  under 
two  hens,  put  them  as  soon  as  hatched  in  one  of  your  brooders  out  of  doors  and  at 
the  age  of  three  months  I  sold  theni  at  35c  a  pound.  They  then  averaged  2  1-2  lbs. 
each,  and  the  man  I  sold  them  to  said  they  were  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  and  he  wants 
ail  I  can  spare  this  season.  Yours  truly  A.  E.  Nelson. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Philo,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1909. 

Dear  Sir  :— No  doubt  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  our  success  in  keeping 
poultry  by  the  Philo  System.  Our  first  year's  work  is  now  nearly  completed.  It  has 
given  us  an  income  of  over  J500.00  from  six  pedigree  hens  and  one  cockerel.  Had 
we  understood  the  work  as  well  as  we  now  do  after  a  year's  experience,  we  could  easily 
have  made  $1000.00  from  the  six  hens.  In  addition  to  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
pedigree  chicks,  we  have  cleared  over  $900.  (lO ,  running  our  Hatchery  plant  consisting 
of  56  Cycle  Hatchers.  We  are  pleased  with  the  results,  and  expect  to  do  better  the 
coming  year.   With  best  wishes, 'we  are,  very  truly  yours,    (MrsJ  C.  P.Goodrich. 

Send  $1.00  direct  to  the  publisher  and  a  copy  of  the  latest 
revised  edition  of  the  book  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

e'.    R.    philo,    publisher,     264    THIRD    ST.,    ELMIRA,    N.  Y. 


THREE  POUND  ROASTERS  TEN  WEEKS  OLD 
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Your  Complexion 


is  a  reflection  of  the  soap  you  use.     The 

soap's  purity  is  your  surety.     Dyes  and  high 

perfumes  disguise  poor  ingredients.    Fairy  Soap  is 

made  only  from  edible  products,  and  its  whiteness 

cannot  tell  a  lie.     It  is  the  "George  Washington" 

of  soaps. 

Fairy  Soap— the  handy,  oval,  floating,  cake — 
costs  but  5c.— The  only  cheap  thing 
about  it. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 
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ra 
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LOTS    OF  HUMOIt  IN  THIS    InSSUE 
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jTHE  FRANK ^MUNSI^ujWmW^WE^^^^ND  LONDO 


A  Beauty  Bath 

for  '    mum-. 

Every  Home 


/ 


There   is   nothing   simpler  to  estabHsh  in  a  Home 

than  a  Beauty  Bath.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  luxurious 

fittings    or    costly    appliances.      Pure    water   and 

Pears'  Soap 


can 


nothing    more    is    required.       With    these     you 

accomplish  all  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  beautifying 

the  skin.      Pears  softens,   purifies,   and  sanitises  the 

skin,   making  it  of  a   natural  pink   and   white    color. 

More    than   all   the  cosmetics  in   the  world.    Pears 

is    the    special    beautifier    of    the    complexion. 

%    Pears  does  the  beautifying 

OF    ALL     SCENTED     SOAPS     PEARS'     OTTO     OF     ROSE    IS     THE     BEST. 

"A II rights  secured''' 
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Let  Me  Showl^n  How  to  Earn 

*3.ooo  toiiaooo 

stattS 


NO  CAPITAL  NECESSARY 

If  j'ou  are  ambitious  to  better  your  condition— If  you  want  to  establish 
yourself  In  a  splendid  paying  business  requiring  no  capital— send  me  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  mail  you — free — a  valuable  62-page  prospectus 
explaining  our  system  of  money-making,  without  interfering  with  your 
present  occupation.    We  have  perfected  a  thoroughly  practical  scien- 
tific method  of  teaching  by  mail  the 

Real  Estate,  Brokerage  and 
Insurance  Business 

Under  our  plan,  we  teach  these  big  money-making  branches  to 

one  able,  ambitious  and  energetic  person  in  each  community.     When 

you  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  make  a  success  of  the  business,  we 


appoint  you 


Our  Special  Representative 


This  gives  you  a  chance  to  Identify  yourself  with   the   oldest  and 
largest  Co-operative  Real  Estate  and  Brokerage  Company  in  America. 
Special  Representatives  are  making  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year  without  invest- 
ing their  own  capital,  and  the  same  big  opportunities  are  open  to  you. 
By  our  system  you  ca.n— if  you  will— he  making  plenty  of  money  in  a  few 
weeks  without  conflicting  in   any   way  with  your  regular  work.     Our  Co- 
operative Department  will  give  you  more  choice,  salable  property  to  handle 
than  any  other  concern  In  the  world.     So  the  sooner  you  investigate  our 
plan,  the   sooner  you  will  get  your  name  on  your  own  real  estate  signs 
and  be  ready  ready  for  business. 

Valuable  Commercial  Law  Course  Free 


To  each  of  our  representatives  we  also  give  a  thorough  course  in  com 
mercial  law  without   cost.    This    instruction   is    indispensable    to    any 
man  who  wants  to  make  hrs  way  in  the  business   world.     We 
teach  you,  free,  everything  you  need  to  know  to  successfully 
meet  legal  problems  that  may  arise  in  any  business  trans- 
action.   And  we  also  furnish  you'  free  legal  advice  whenever 
you  require  it. 

Send  For  This  Book  Now 

Our  Big  62-Page  Free  Prospectus  will  prove  of  great   interest   and 
real  value  to  anyone,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  office  employes,  sales- 
men, agents,  clerks,  solicitors  and  otliers  who  are  ambitious  to  enter  the 
realms  of  better  things  in  business.    This   book  is   an  inspiration  to  the 
indifferent,  a   spur  to   the   laggard,  and   a  stimulus  to  the   ambitious.     It 
deals  with  the  great  problems  of  business,  and  points  the  only  sure  way  to 
the  complete  mastery  of   Real   Estate,  Brokerage    and   Insurance,  three   of 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  modern   business,  which   have   made   many 
millionaires  and  brought   great  prosperity   to   tens    of   thousands    of   active, 
energetic  men  all  over  the  land. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Don't   procrastinate.      Act!      Anything  that   is   worth  doing   is   worth 
doing  promptly.     Resolve  to  send  for  this  big  free  prospectus,  and  send  for 
it   rigllt    now,  while   the   matter  is   before   you.     "I'll   do  it  tomorrow"   has 
been  the  grave  of  countless  good  intentions.     "I'll  do  it  today"    is   the   solid 
rock  on  which  to  build  the  only  enduring  success. 

.lust  clip  the  coupon,  All  it  out,  sign  and  send  today.  By  return  mail 
you  will  receive  free  tlie  invaluable  book,  which  to  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
has  proved  the  key  that  opens  the  dcor  of  great  achievements  in  business. 

THE  CROSS  COMPANY,  3637  Reaper  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Eailboad  Man's   Magazine. 
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HAVE  YOU  HEARD  ABOUT  THIS  ? 

Dough  rises  best  ^whexi made  from 
GOLD    MEDAL    ELOUR. 

BECAUSE— 

In  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  dough  there  are  no  lumps  or  dry 
spots.  Our  process  makes  all  the  minute  flour  particles  the 
same  size,  causing  complete  and  uniform  absorption,  >v^hich  is 
most   important   to  a  perfect   rising. 


Address  all  correspondence  to  WASHBURN-CROSBY  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desiraile  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 


THE  R^LROAD  MAN'S  MAGAZINE 
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Horace  Herr  .  . 
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THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

in  the  U.  S.  are  Mr.  Wright's 

Life  Stories  of  the  Ozarks 

Over  700,000  Sold 

They  have  an  Increasing  Steady  Demand  that 
Makes  for  Lasting  Success 

Beautifully  Wholesome  Heart  Stories 


HIS  GREATEST  NOVEL 
165,000    COPIES    SOLD 


The 

Calling  of 

Dan  Matthews 

By  Harold  Bell  Wright 

Author  of 

"The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills"-38S,000  Sold 

"That  Printer  of   Udell's"-  160.000  Sold 

Praised  Everywhere 

New  York  Globe.— "Another  good  and  wholesome 
story  to  put  to  this  author's  credit." 

The  World  To-Day.— "It  is  written  from  the  heart 
and  it  grips  the  heart." 

Oregon  Journal,  Portland.— "It  is  this  almost  clair- 
voyant power  of  reading  the  human  soul  that  has 
made  Mr.  Wright's  books  among  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  the  present  age." 

Chicago  Post.— "Unquestionably  the  author  knows  the 
life  with  which  he  deals." 

New  Orleans  States.— "The  love  story  which  runs 
through  the  volume  is  dainty  as  a  silver  thread," 

Chicago  Daily  News. —  "The  story  is  strong  and 
wholesome,  sincere  and  uplifting  in  ethical  purpose, 
delightful  in  character-drawing  and  general  literary 
craftsmanship," 

Boston  Herald.— "It  is  one  of  those  books  which  form 
public  opinion.  It  is  sure  to  appeal  to  thoughtful  men 
and  women," 

Illustrations  in  Color  by  Keller 
12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  f  Bound  uniform  with 
That  Printer  of  Udell's     \  above.    Each,  $1.50 

Sold  by  All  Booksellers 

Or  by  the  Publishers,  The  Book  Supply  Company 

608  Pages 

Size,  8Kx53^ 

Books  of  all  the  Publishers 

WRITE    US    FOR  IT    TODAY 

Our  mammoth  catalog  advertises  over  25,000  books  of 
all  publishers.  Bibles,  Periodicals,  etc.  Bargains  on 
every  page.  Books  on  all  subjects.  Hundreds  of  Fine 
Sets  and  Fine  Bindings  for  your  library.  Every  book 
carried  in  stock.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Great  reduc- 
tions. Big  savings.  Catalog  sent  postage  prepaid,  free 
on  request.  A  quarter  million  buyers  testify  to  the  ad- 
vantages we  offer.  Every  purchaser  a  satisfied  customer. 
We  want  your  orders.  Our  prices  are  convincing.  Un- 
equaled  service  for  handling  Public,  Private  and  School 

Library  orders.     We  will  not  honor  requests  for  catalog  from  large 
cities  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  etc. 

The  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  l"o^o"^^ITi|°r1 

E.  W.  RETNOLDS,  President 

ESTABLISHED  1895  220-222  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 


CATALOG 
FREE. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 


Depends  largely  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth  about  self  and 
sex  and  their  relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come  intelli- 
gently of  itself,  nor  correctly  from  ordinary 
everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
imparts  in  a  clear,   wholesome  way,   in   one 
volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Youngr  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son, 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Youngr  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have, 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Sliould  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume,  illustrated,  $2,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  739  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


LET  US  TEAGH   YOU 

SALESMANSHIP 

EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN. 

We  place  our  students  in  positions  for  practical  training 
where  they  can  earn  $100.00  per  month  while  studying-.  Be 
a  trained  salesman  and  earn  from  $1,200.00  to  $10,000.00  per 
year.    Positions  now  open.     Write  for  particulars. 

THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  SALESMANSHIP.  Inc.. 
Dept.  €  33  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PATENTS 

I       nriinpi  nnntr  ar,rt  v 


SECURED   OR 
FEE  RETURNED. 

aUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO  INVENT. 

With  valuable  List  of  Inventions  Wanted  sent  free. 
ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS  ofifered  for  one  invention; 
$16,000  for  others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress  ;  sample  free. 

VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  Washington,  D.Ci 


LEARN 


!  TELEGRAPHY 
I  BOOKKEEPING 
OR  SHORTHAND 
B  Y  MAIL— A  T  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Anyone  can  learn  it  easily  in  a  few  weeks.  We  are  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  telegraph  operators,  bookkeepers  and  sten- 
ographers. No  charge  for  tuition  until  position  is  secured. 
Write  today  for  particulars,  stating  course  desired. 

MICHI4;AIV  BUS1.\E8.S  IIVSTITUTE. 
834:  Institute  UuCIiIing',  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  ia  deairalle  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Mak's  Maqazikb. 
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Prize  Contest. 


DRAW 
THIS 


PICTURE  b-S 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

WHO  LOVE  TO  DRAW 

Can  you  copy  this  drawing? 
Then  win  a  valuable  prize!  Do 
j^ou  want  the  only  magazine  pub- 
lished entirely  devoted  to  Illus- 
trating, Designing  and  Cartoon- 
ing? Each  edition  costs  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  produce.  Make  a 
freehand  drawing  of  this  picture 
with  pen  or  pencil  and  mail  it  to 
us  stating  your  age  and  what  you 
are  working  at. 

If  your  drawing  is  40  per  cent, 
as  good  as  the  original  we  will 
send  you  absolutely  free  a  sub- 
scription to  the  most  fascinating 
Art  Journal  in  existence.  The  first 
issue  alone  has  125  PICTURES; 
most  of  them  by  WORLD-FAM- 
OUS  ILLUSTRATORS. 


Copy  this  Picture 
and  get  a  Maga- 
zine Subscription 


FREE 


YOU  CAN  DRAW  THIS  PICTURE  ANY  SIZE  YOU  WISH 


Hundreds  have  talent  for  draw- 
ing but  do  not  know  it.  This  con- 
test will  please  thousands  and 
stimulate  an  interest  in  Illustrat- 
ing. Merely  an  hour  copying  this 
sketch  may  win  this  splendid  Art 
magazine.  It's  worth  trying  for. 
Send  in  your  sketch,  and  you 
must  state  your  age.  It  costs  you 
nothing.  If  you  do  not  hear  from 
our  Art  Directors  within  10  days 
it  means  your  sketch  is  not  40 
per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original. 

The  Publishers  of  The  Home  Educator  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  those  who  have  a  talent  for  drawing. 

Eugene  Zimmerman,  known  as 
"Zim"  is  the  famous  Cartoonist  of 
"Judge,"  one  of  the  best  known  Car- 
toonists in  the  world.  He  sent  us  this 
sketch   with   the   following   letter: 

"Here    is    a  rapid-fire    sketch   which 
was  inspired    by  a   recent   visit  to  the 
Metropolitan    Art   Gallery,    New    York, 
where   I  saw  at  least  three  canvasses 
^L     l^^        with     the      same      inscription,      'Rem- 
^f        "^        braudt:   by  himself.'     Of  course,   there 
being  no  other  figure  in  the  picture  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was   by   himself   as  the  pic- 
tures plainly  show.     At  any  rate  it  inspired  me  to  do  for 
you  as  Caruso  did  for  you,  and   I  hand  you   "myself  by 
myself.'    Use  it  as   you   see  fit. 

"I  am  yours  fraternally,  "ZIM." 


CorrespondeRce  Institute  of  America,  Dept.  ep  Seraiiton,Pa. 


In  ansicering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable   that  you  mention  The   Raileoad  Man's   Magazine. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


AGENTS  &  SALESMEN  WANTED 


Agents.  Male  or  Female,  can  make  from  $10.00  to  315-00 
a  day  selling  my  imported  Swiss  embroidered  waist  pat- 
terns, Jlexiean  drawn  work  patterns,  silk  shawls  and 
scarfs.     Catalogue  free.     Joseph  Gluck,   621  B'way,    N.   Y. 


WANTED:  TRAINED  BUSINESS  MEN,  by  every  con- 
cern in  the  country,  for  every  line  of  work — salesmen,  ex- 
ecutives,  office  men,  correspondents,  stenographers — who  are 
efficient,  who  are  producers  of  results  instead  of  items  of 
expense.  Sheldon  methods  of  business  and  sale  have  helped 
41,000  men  to  better  positions  and  larger  earnings.  Method 
and  proof  are  given  in  The  Sheldon  Book — free  ou  request. 
Shleldon,  90S  Republic  Building,  Chicago. 


AGENTS — NOTICE!  $30.00  weekly;  90  Big  Money- 
Makers.  Easy  selling  plans.  Everybody  buys.  Anybody  can 
sell.  Biggest  profits.  Samples  free  to  our  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue.     R.   C.    Miller   Co.,    Bos   155,   Muskegon,    Mich. 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  stce  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  today  for  free  sample  and  full  particu- 
lars. Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  413  N.  Clark  St., Chicago. 

AGENTS — Every  merchant  buys  our  1910  copyrighted 
show  and  window  display  cards.  Nothing  like,  them — latest 
hit — sensational  sales — no  competition.  Samples  free.  Peo- 
ples Show  Card  Concern,  Dept.  E,  710  W.  Madison,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  SPECIALTIES. — Tower's  Aromatic,  Antiseptic 
Toothpicks.  Save  dentists'  bills.  $.50  a  week  easy.  300  sam- 
ples 15c — Tower's  Patent,  Holdfast  Paper  Clips  sell  like  hot 
cakes  among  business  men.  Indorsed  by  government.  100% 
profit.  Send  15c  for  100  clips.  Cutter-Tower  Co.,  330 
Hathaway  Bldg..  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  I  procure  patenis  tliat  protect.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Watson 
E.    Coleman,    Patent   Lawyer,  'Washington,    D.    C. 


PATENT  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for  free 
report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  Invent, 
with  valuable  list  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free.  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars  offei-ed  for  one  invention  ;  $16,000  for  -others. 
Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's  Progress; 
sample  free.     Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  Patent  Lawyers, 
660  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  49  years. 
Best  reference.  Careful  work.  Terms  moderate.  Booklet 
and  advice  free. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISH  a  paying  business.  Permanent  Agency  for 
Allen's  Kushion  Komfort  Shoes.  They  relieve  aching,  tired 
feet :  make  walking  a  pleasure.  Big  possibilities.  Write 
Kushion  Komfort  Shoe  Co.,   9  B.   South   St.,   Boston,    Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  SxlO  Royal  Sepia  Enlargements  ar- 
tistically double  flexible  mounted,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Good  negatives  only  accepted.  Herbert  & 
HuESGEN,  Dept.  A,  311  Madison  Ave.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


POPULAR  SHEET  MUSIC 


50c.  SHEET  MUSIC,  10c.  Rosary,  Palms,  Anchored, 
Calvary,  Jerusalem,  Lost  Chord,  Toreador,  Lullaby,  Merry 
Widow  Waltz,  and  5000  others,  10c  each  postpaid.  Cata- 
logue free.  Natl.  Music  Emporium,   Vocal  Dept., Albany, N.Y. 


SAVE  ONE-HALF  ON  ALL  YOUR  POPULAR  MUSIC. 
A  postal  will  bring  you  our  long  list  of  all  the  popular 
and  latest  hits.  Semple  Music  Co.,  74  West  Ave.,  Nor- 
wich. Connecticut. 


PICTURE  POST-CARDS 


BEST  COLORED  VIEW  POST-CARDS— No  comic  or 
trash  ;  historical,  high  schools,  lighthouses,  scenic,  etc.,  all 
over  the  world.  10  cts.  for  samples  and  catalogue.  20,000 
subjects.      Standard  Card  Co.,   Box  3153,   Boston,   Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO  HABIT.  Ni-Ko  is  curing  thousands.  Will 
cure  you.  Save  you  health,  happiness,  trouble  and  money. 
Do  it  now.     King  Ni-Ko,  10,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


BUSINESS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW?  That's  all  we  want  to  know. 
Now,  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand  prize — or  a  lot  of 
free  stuff  if  you  answer  this  ad.  Nor  do  we  claim  to  make 
you  7'ich  in  a  iveck.  But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your 
talent  with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make  money, 
send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartoons  and  sample 
lesson  plate,  and  let  us  explain.  The  W.  L.  Evans  School 
of  Cartooning,  294  Kingmoore  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS — Boyd  Syllabic  System-^ 
written  with  only  nine  characters.  No  "positions,"  "ruled 
lines,"  "shading,"  "word-signs,"  nor  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  system  that  can  he  learned  In  30  days  of  home 
study,  utilizing  spare  time.  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools,  811-112  Clark  St..   Chicago. 


WANTED— CUSTOM  HOUSE  CLERKS.  Spring  examina- 
tions. Country  and  city  residents  stand  equal  chances. 
Excellent  salaries.  Write  for  schedule  of  dates  and  places. 
Candidates  prepared  free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
P2,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DOGS,  BIRDS,  AND  POULTRY 


For  Sale  :  Fox,  coon,  beagle,  and  blood  hounds.'  Spaniels, 
St.  Bernards,  Newfoundland,  mastiffs,  and  pet  dogs.  Fer- 
rets, rabbits,  pigeons,  poultry,  sheep,  and  swine.  All 
breeds.  Price  list  free.  C.  L.  B.  Landis,  DE,  Reading.  Penn. 


SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 


HENDERSON'S  SEEDS  FREE — To  introduce  our  new 
1910  seed  catalogue,  "  Everything  for  the  Garden  " 
(200  pages,  700  engravings,  devoted  to  vegetables  and 
flowers),  we  will  send  free  to  every  one  mentioning  this 
magazine  and  sending  ten  cents  in  stamps,  the  catalogue 
and  our  famous  50-cent  Henderson  collection  of  flower 
and  garden  seeds.  Also  our  new  booklet,  "  Garden 
Guide  and  Record,"  a  book  of  condensed  cultural  in- 
structions, which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful we  have  ever  issued.  Peter  Hfnderson  &  Co., 
35  and  37  Cortland  St.,  New  York  City. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY,  both  Morse  and  Wireless,  taught  quickly. 
R.  R.  train  wire  and  complete  wireless  station  in  school. 
Big  demand  for  operators.  Living  expenses  earned.  Corre- 
spondence courses  if  desired.  Catalogs  free.  Dodge's  Insti- 
tute, 36th  St.,  Valparaiso,  lud.     Established  1S74. 


LITERARY  PROPERTY 


WRITERS'  GUIDE.  Invaluable.  Addresses  74  leading 
magazines,  their  field,  wants,  pay,  faults  they  find.  Maga- 
zine, newspaper  work  described.  Editors'  suggestions.  Manu- 
script record.  Guide  postpaid,  $1.00.  (Guide  Dept.)  National 
Literary  Bureau,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STAMPS  AND  RARE  COINS 


$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  QUARTERS;  $20 
for  a  $%.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1880,  and  send 
10c  at  once  for  new  illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  C.  F.  Clarke  Co.,  Desk  15, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS.  No  matter 
what  make,  will  quote  you  lower  prl'ces  and  easiest  terms. 
Write  for  big  bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue. 
L.  J.  Peabody,  63  Minot  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INVESTMENTS 


VERMONT  TOWN  BONDS  bearing  4%  interest  offer 
safe,  secure  investment.  AVe  have  never  known  an  in- 
vestor to  lose  a  cent  in  them.  Circulars  describing  these 
issues,  and  other  bonds  bearing  5%  and  6%',  sent  free  on 
request.     Harry  B.   Powell  &  Co.,   AVoodstock,   Vt. 


In  nngwering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that 


mention  Tue  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS'" 


EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to  ride  and 

_     exhibit    a   sample   1910 

Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Our  agents  everywhere  are  making  money  fast.    IVtile  at 

onceforfull  particulars  and  special  offer.     NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of 

your  bicycle.     We  ship  to  anyone,  anywhere  in   the  U.  S.    without  a  cent  deposit  in   advance,  prepay 

freight,  and  allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 

it  to  any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 

you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  jf07<  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  nW  FAPTnRY  PRIRF^  Wefumlsh  the  higrhest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one  small  profit 
LUII  rHUIUni  rniWfca  above  the  actual  factory  cost.  You  save  Jio  to  $25  middlemen's  profits  by 
buyingr  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or 
a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  a7iy  ^ice  until  you  receive  oui  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of 
\factory  j>rices  and  remarkable  special  offer. 

Yflll  Ufll  I  RE  ACTnUiCIIEII  "^^^^  y°"  receive  our  beautiful  catalog-ue  and  study  our  superb  models  at 
I  UU  HILL  DC  HOIUHIOIIbll  the  -wonderful  lo-w  prices  ve.  can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade 
bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied  with  |i.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE 
DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once, 
at  $3  to  $8  each.     Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

T|nrn     OIIACTCD  RDAVC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs   and  everything  In  the 
_  I  InCO)  WUHO  I  en  DllfllVC  bicycle  line  at  half    usual  prices.     DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today   for  our 

Large  Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal 
to  get  everything.    Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       Dept.  M  31,       CHICAGO,   ILL. 


Draws  Dandy  Pay— 


WOULD  YOU  TAKE  HIS  PLACE? 

He's  an  expert  auto-driver,  and  is  Paud  Big 
Because  He  Knows  All  there  is  to  know  about 
the  automobile.  His  job  is  certainly  a  cinch. 
Our  Home  Study  Course  would  make  YOU  as 
expert  as  he.  It  would  require  not  over  one  hour 
per  evening  for  14  weeks.  You  can  keep  your 
present  job  till  we  graduate  you,  as  we  train 
you  at  your  home  in  your  spare  time.  You 
pay  us  only  half  while  learning  (either  cash  or 
instalment  plan),  and  balance  from  your  pay  in 
new  position.  Three  dollars  starts  you.  Write 
for  our  Free  Prospectus. 

Buffalo    Automobile    School. 

76  H  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


pl  AUBr  Holiday  U 

I       Glean-Up  of  Glarkson's       ■ 

Bankrupt  Book  Bargains 

At  lOc  to  50c  on  the  Dollar 

Also  regular  stock  at  wholesale  prices  and  below.  A  few 
hundred  sets  and  a  few  thousand  odd  volumes  leftover  from 
the  biggest  collection  of  book  bargains  ever  made  for  a  holi- 
day sale  to  be  almost  given  way.  Get  my  Bargain  List  before 
ordering — buy  quick  or  miss  your  life's  chance  for  a  library 
at  price  of  paper  and  printing — binding  free. 

Books  Shippeil  on  A/t/»roval 

for  examination  in  your  own  home  before  paying,  and  re- 
turnable at  my  expense  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

SantftlG  Prices— All  New  Books 

Late  fiction,  were  $1.50;  my  price,  38c.    List  includes: 
Shepherd  of  the  HHis,  That  Printer  of  Udell's, 
Vfeavers,  Doctor,  and  hundreds  of  others  at  3Sc  to  45c. 

Galling  of  Dan  Matthews^  85  cents 
All  Best  Mew  Fiction  at  Slastied  Prices 

Pub.  Price    My  Pbice 

Shakespeare,  complete,  39  vols.  .  $13.75  $3.90 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  12  vols.  .     48.00  11.75 

Gospels  In  Art 20.00  1.95 

Famous  Pictures 12.00  1.50 

Stevenson,  10  vols.,  De  Luxe  .     .     39.00  9.75 

De  Luxe  editions  of  nearly  too  standard  authors 
at  similar  bargains.  Also  nearly  200  different  authors  In 
regular  sets  for  next  to  nothing.  Thousands  of  single  vol- 
umes on  nearly  every  subject— to  be  closed  out  quick  at  10c 
to  50c  on  the  dollar. 

Fhee  Bargain  List  illustrated  descriptions. 

"  Send  for  It,     Postal  card 

request  will  bring  it.  See  what  I  have.  I  buy  bankrupt  stocks 
and  remainders  at  my  own  price  and  close  them  ou  t  quick  at 
a  small  advance  on  cost  to  me.  Don't  miss  these  clean- 
up bargains.    All  books  guaranteed  new  and  perfect. 

David  B.  Glarkson,  The  Book  Broker 

2S0  Clarhson  Building  Chicago 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  <^esiraile  +i>at  you  mention  The   Railboad   Man's  Magazine. 
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The  Things  You  Vl**"*'"^^^  Admmstration 


OHTI  t    Do  \\   Moaern    Accounting- 


The  organizatior.  of  industrial  enterpftses,  methods  of  admin- 
istration, duties  and  methods  of  the  various  departmeats, 
relations  of  executive  heads,  and  general  procedure. 


are  the  things  that  will  keep  you  down.  You  can 
measure  your  progress  by  your  mastery  of  the  things 
connected  with  the  business  you  follow. 
And  you  alone  are  responsible  for  what  you  can't  do — for  what 
you  don't  know  about  business.  The  most  practical  knowledge  you 
need  in  any  department  of  business  is  brought  within  your  reach  by  the 


Actual    practice    of   different    forms    of    bookkeeping, 
higher    accounting,    cost    accounting,    specialized 
systems  and  forms  for  all  lines  of  business. 


Commercial  Law 


L,egal  rights  and  safegnards  in  business-transactions, 
corporation  affairs,  contracts,  sales,  carriers,  bail- 
ments, partnerships,  promises,  receiverships,  etc. 


Awditrngr 


Correspondence 
Business  Courses 


of  the  American  School.    Not  only  easy 
but  practical.    For  these  courses  will 
take  you  through  any  line  of  work 
you  wish  to  master  just  as  you  would 
learn  it  by  actual  experience.     And 
only  your  idle  hours  are  required. 
While  you  are  holding  your  grip 
your  present   position    and 


Duties  and  methods  of  the  auditor,  prin-  ' 
ciples  and  conduct  oJ  the  audit.  ! 


sSierLOg'raLpliy 


^  Practical  shorthand,  type- 
writing, system  in  dic- 
tation and  qualifica- 
tions of  private 
secretary. 


Make 
Yourself 
AN  EFFICIENT 
BUSINESS    MAN 


on 

salary,    you  can    quietly  qualify 

yourself  for  the  place   above 
g|^  you  —  or  for  a  transfer  to 
P^5^  the  department  that 
draws    higher 
salaries  than 


Start  today  striking  from  your  personal 
records  those  things  you  can't  do — those 
things  you  can' t  do  as  well  as  someone  else 
Keen,  broad  business  efficiency  is  within 
your  power — training  is  all  you  need.    And 
the  best  of  training — practical,  broad  and 
business-like — is  within  your  reach — no-w. 
The  New  Business  Courses  of  the  American 
School  are  clean-cut  diagrams  of  the  best  busi- 
ness methods — drawn  by  experienced  men  from 
actual  business  practice  and  handled  by  the  most 
practical  correspondence  instructors  in  the  world. 


Want  ^x 

ToKnow^ 


how    your  course 

will  help  me  to  a  better 

position  by  qualifying  me 

for  povsition  as  (check  Course 

that  interests  you) — 

e  <  •  Bookkeeper  ...  Systematizer 

...  Stenographer       ...  Cert.  Pub.  Acct'nt 

...  Accountant  ...  Auditor 

. .  .  Cost  Accountant  .  .  .  Business  Manager 


'/    The  American 
School  of  Correspondence 


established  14  years  ago,  is  today  the  most  solid,  successfiil  Institu- 
tion of  mail-teaching  in  existence.    Its  technical  courses  are  recognized 
by  the  most  successful  men,  its  advisory  help  is  sought  by  practical  men, 
its  instruction  is  used  by  university  graduates  as  well  as  by  beginners. 
And  the  same  practical  organization  and  methods  that  have  accom- 
plished these  results,  and  the  14  years  of  experienc^^  is  now  directed 
to  putting  the  problems  of  Modern  Business  on  a  basis  to  be  quickly 
and  easily  mastered  by  correspondence-study. 


.Won't  You  Test  Its  Value  ? 


Occupation  , 


Grade  of  School  Last  Attended , 

R.R.  Man's,  3-10. 


In  the  synopsis  of  com-ses  at  the  upper  comer  of  this 
page  are  things  you  can't  do  now  —  things  you 
don't  know  no"W,  but  things  which  you  can  do  and 
can  know  if  you  will  accept  our  help. 

If  you  will  send  this    coupon   now,  you    may 

test  and  prove  the  matter  for  yourself.      Are 

not  the  possibilities  worth  the  making  of  this 

simple  test  ?     Make  up  your  mind  now  to 

find  out  —  send  the  coupon.  • 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
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WATCH  FOR  WILLETS!" 


The  Traveling  Correspondent  of  THE  RAILROAD  MAN'S  MAG- 
AZINE Once  More  Takes  the  Long  Trail,  Prospecting  for  Stories 
on  Main  Line  and  Branch  Line,  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 
When  You  See  Him  RolHng  Along  the  Rails  in  Your  Direction, 
Put  the  Arm  Against  Him  and  Start  in  Stovepiping.  If  You  Can 
Extend  a  Helping  Hand,  Mr.  Willets  Will  Appreciate  It,  the  Editor 
of  this  Magazine  Will  Appreciate  It,  and  We  Will  All  Be  Happier. 


'ATCH  FOR  WILLETS !    These  three  words  have  come  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  huportant  in  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 

"  Watch  for  Willets !  "  has  been  the  slogan  by  which  the  name 

of  this  magazine  has  been  carried  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 

the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  , 

Willets  is  oft'  again.     He  is  going  to  make  a  bigger  circuit  than  ever,  and  he  is 

going  to  do  it  just  as  well  as  ever.    This^is  his  fourth  annual  tour  for  The  Railroad 

Man's  Magazine. 

The  stories  that  he  has  unearthed  in  his  previous  tours  have  carried  our  reacfers 
on  the  tide  of  enthusiasm.  There's  a  reason.  Every  story  has  registered  some  throb 
in  the  life  and  growth  and  history  of  some  section  of  the  country. 

He    Has    Gra&ped    the    Railroad    Spirit. 

It  is  amid  surroundings  such  as  these  stories  have  depicted,  and  by  such  inci- 
dents as  have  been  related  in  them,  that,  step  by  step,  tlie  country  has  been  built  up. 
It  is  these  incidents  that  have  transformed  barren  deserts  or  luxuriant  wilds  into 
prosperous  home  country,  where  virile  men  and  gentle  women  have  lived  and  fought 
and  made  laws  for  themselves. 

It  is  these  things  which  form  the  real  history  of  our  country,  and  it  is  these  things 
that  Willets  has  repeatedly  gone  to  find  out  and  has  related  with  all  the  vividness  of 
au  enthusiast.    That  is  the  secret ;  he  is  an  enthusiast. 

He  has  grasped  the  railroad  spirit  from  the  time  that  General  Dodge  stretched 
out  the  feeble  line  of  what  was  afterward  to  become  the  mighty  Union  Pacific ;  and 
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GILSON    WILLETS, 

WHO    IS    MAKING    HIS    FOURTH    ANNUAL    VISIT    AMONG    THE    RAILROAD    MEN 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    FOR    "THE    RAILROAD    MAN'S    MAGAZINE." 


when  Collis  P.  Huntington  and  his  associates  rushed  East  to  meet  him  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  to  the  time  when,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  threAv  a  perfect  road  across  the  continent  in  a  two-years'  flash. 

Mr.  Willets  has  a  knack  of  interpreting  all  of  these  phases  of  railway  history, 
and  he  has  it  because  he  believes  in  the  railroads  and  in  railroad  men — because  he 
likes  them  and  they  like  him.    That  is  why  he  was  restless  to  be  off  among  them  again. 

That  is  why  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine  has  sent  him. 

By  the  time  this  article  gets  into  print,  Willets  will  again  be  hobnobbing  with 
railroad  men.    The  longest,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  important,  stretch  that  he  will 
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strike,  over  which  he  has  not  been  before,  is  the  new  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific  coast,  called  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget 
Sound. 

We  expect  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  stretches  of  any  of  Mr.  Willets's 
trips.  ,  , 

Very  few  people  realize  the  importance  of  this  new  line.  The  country  that  it 
opens  up  is  an  empire,  compared  with  which  many  of  the  king4oms  of  Europe  are 
bankrupt  and  barren.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  speed  with  which  this  wonderful  road 
has  been  constructed — and  in  spite  of  its  perfection  of  road-bed  and  the  ease  of  its 
grades — there  have  been  difficulties  to  encounter. 

These   Threads  of   Steel   Make    History. 

The  stories  of  these  difficulties  are  as  full  of  thrills,  and  have  demanded  as  much 
courage  and  vigor,  as  have  many  of  the  spectacular  feats  of  war  which  go  down  to 
posterity  as  history.  ,  / 

When  you  read  these  stories  you  will  realize  that  the  real  history-makers  of  a" 
great  country,  with  its  vast  untapped  wealth,  are  the  slender  threads  of  steel  whose 
course  is  conceived  in  the  godlike  imagination  of  men  who  are  too  large  for  war ; 
history-makers  whose  track  is  laid  by  the  wonderful  skill  and  brilliant  daring  of  men 
to  whom  mountains  are  incentives  and  not  oppositions ;  who  throw  their  spidery  steel 
bridges  across  impotent  chasms  and  roaring  rivers. 

These  are"  the  men  who  are  making  history,  who  are  writing  modern  epics — 
epics  essentially  American,  essentially  progressive — and  infinitely  more  vaul^ting  in 
the  daring  and  ambition  of  the  subject  than  the  childish  sword-thrusts^of  all  other 
epics.  It  is  the  desire  to  grasp  this  spirit,  and  to  catch  here  and  there  a  staTiza  from 
this  wonderful  epic,  that  calls  Mr.,Willets  from  his  home  and  people  to  be  a  part  of 
this  railroad  life.  •  • 

But  not  only  do  we  deal  with  these  giants  of  the  railway  world — these  creators 
and  conquerors  of  vast  territories — the  switchman,  the  brakeman,  the  section-man, 
the  gang  foremaii,  the  operator,  the  engineer,  the  mail  clerk,  the  shop  worker,  and 
the  office  mai\ — all  these  come  into  the  net  of  our  story-hungry  correspondent.  With 
all  these  men  he  has  the  same  bond  of  sympathy,  the  same  loyalty  to  the  railroad,  the 
same  love  of  railroading ;  and  his  admiration  for  them  is  as  keen  as  is  his  admiration 
for  the  more  brilliant,  but  not  more  useful,  makers  of  ways. 

His  Journey   Will   Take    Him    Over   the   New   Roads. 

So,  in  this  new  country,  on  the  new  road  by  which  he  is  going  to  travel,  these  are 
the  men  that  he  is  looking  for;  not  for  the  sake  of  how  many  words  of  space  he  can 
"•get  out  of  them,  but  because  he  has  been  among  them  before,  and  he  is  their  friend 
and  they  are  his  friends. 

The  Puget  Sound  Railroad  is  not  the  only  new  road  over  which  Mr.  Willets  will 
go  on  his  story-hunting  career.  But  more  of  this  later.  We  will  now  tell  you  as 
nearly  as  we  can  the  exact  course  he  will  pursue  on  leaving  New  York. 

His  first  dash  will  be  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  From  there  he  will  break 
away  to  New  Orleans  on  the  Queen  and  Crescent  route ;  but  it  will  be  by  no  means 
a  direct  road. 

He  will  zigzag  among  old  liistorical  roads  of  the  South,  where,  during  the  tragic 
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days  of  the  Civil  War,  railroad  men  carried  arms  in  the  cab,  and  were  almost  as 
important  members  of  the  army  as  were  the  soldiers  themselves.  '  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
many  instances  in  those  old  days,  a  civil  engineer — usually  a  railroad  man — was  of 
more  importance  at  the  moment  than  the  greatest  general. 

The  South  teems  with  these  yarns ;  you  will  probably  know  some  of  them. 
Watch  for  Willets! 

From  New  Orleans  Mr.  Willets  will  work  toward  Memphis  over  the  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  from  there  he  will  take  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  St.  Louis. 
Leaving  St.  Louis,  he  will  run  over  the  Chicago  and  Alton  to  Kansas  City,  a  section 
chock-full  of  railroad  yarns  practically  untouched. 

From  Kansas  City  the  Rock  Island  will  take  him  to  El  Paso;  and  this  stretch, 
with  the  additional  one  from  El  Paso  to  Denver  over  the  Santa  Fe,  provides  a  field 
even  more  unlimited  than  the  St.  Louis-Kansas  City  leg. 

From  Denver  he  will  push  over  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
making  many  stops  on  the  way.  At  Salt  Lake  he  will  strike  the  first  stretch  of  en- 
tirely new  railroad,  the  recently  opened  Western  Pacific,  through  which  he  will  com- 
plete the  Western  loop  to  San  Francisco. 

Leaving  San  Francisco,  he  will  reach  out  to  Seattle  over  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific ;  and  from  there  to  Chicago  he  will  come  homeward  ove'r 
the  new  St.  Paul  extension. 

Over   Ten   Thousand    Miles   of    Track. 


The  home  trip  from  Chicago  to  New  York  will  be  made  over  the  Erie  Railroad, 
a  road  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  country,  abounds  in  tales  of  old- 
timers  and  in  historical  interest. 

If  you  take  a  map  and  measure  up  roughly  this  swing  around  the  Union  as  we 
have  outlined  it,  making  calculations  and  allowances  for  sweeps  in  and  out  the  circle, 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Willets,  when  he  gets  back  to  New  York,  will  have  covered 
over  ten  thousand  miles  of  main  line.  If  he  is  coming  your  way,  you  will  want  to 
see  him.     More  than  that,  he  will  want  to  see  you. 

That's  a  combination  that  is  hard  to  beat. 

You  Avill  bear  of  his  approach  down  the  line,  becauseTie  is  welcomed  everywhere 
and  by  everybody,  from  section-man  to  general  manager.  It  is  hard  to  miss  hinv; 
but,  at  the  same  time, 

WATCH  FOR  WILLETS! 


The   Evolution  of  "Almost." 


BY    HORACE    HERR. 


THIS  month  we  introduce  a  new  character  in  a  new  series  by  Horace  Herr, 
author  of  *'  Being  a  Boomer  Brakeman,"  which  was  pubhshed  in  our 
fall  and  winter  numbers. 
In  nearly  every  little  railroad  town  there  is  just  such  a  character  as 
"  Almost."    He  mingles  in  everything — no  matter  what  it  is.     He  is  as  ready 
to  fight  as  he  is  to  laugh.     He  knows  every  one,  and  is  a  sort  of  town  joke, 
town  guide  and  town  fool  combined.     But,  generally,  he  has  the  right  stuff 


in  him. 


Anyhow,  here's  to  "  Almost. 


1.— THE  GENERAL   FOREMAN  HIRES  A  CLERK. 


There    Is    a    Sudden    Addition    to   the   Population   of   Hulbrook,   which 

I  **  Almost "  and  Maggie  Mahorney,  the  Postmistress, 

Try  to  Remove. 


WHEN  I  dropped  off  the 
varnished  cars  at  Hul- 
brook, that  morning,  I 
^^  didn't    know    that    it 

^^  ^^  was  there.     In  fact,  I 

wasn't  sure  that  any- 
thing was  there  except  the  box-car  station, 
for  the  town  was   so   small  you  needed 


an   electric   headlight   and   a  magnifying 
glass  to  locate  it. 

I  believe,  according  to  the  last  census, 
there  were  fourteen  people  in  Hulbrook, 
but  Red  Hot  Frost  told  me  confidentially 
that  the  census  man  counted  two  hoboes 
who  had  temporary  quarters  at  the  water 
tank,    and    that    the    Mexican    who    took 
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care  of-  the  switch  lights  was  counted 
twice,  once  at  the  east  switch  and  once 
at  the  west. 

But  I  got  it  straight  from  Maggie 
Mahorney,  Avho  dished  out  the  mail  twice 
a  day  when  there  was  any,  that  "  onct  " 
there  was  as  many  as  four  families  in 
Hulbrook,  counting  Jed  Latroupe  who 
had  a  wooden  leg  and  a  livery  stable. 

And  There  Was  It. 

I  guess  Maggie  had  the  real  31  order 
on  the  town  history  all  right,  because 
she  had  a  pleasant  little  way  of  reading 
the  morning's  mail  before  she  delivered 
it  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  one  looked 
on  her  as  something  just  as  good  as  an 
evening  newspaper. 

But  then  Maggie  wasn't  responsible  for 
it.  When  I  clropped  off  No.  1  -that" 
morning,  I  had  the  Old  Man's  signature 
on  a  piece  of  railroad  stationery,  which 
advised  the  general  public  and  other 
officials  of  the  road,  that  "  Effective  this 
date,  William  Willard  Thomas  is  made 
general  foreman  at  Hulbrook,  Arizona, 
vice   Timothy    O'Moran,    resigned." 

Of  course,  having  the  paper  didn't 
do  much  good  if  there  was  no  one  around 
to  read  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self before  the  box-car  station,  I  looked 
about  to  find  some  one  who  Avould  be 
interested  in  this  bit  of  documentary 
evidence. 

The  station-agent  read  it  and  made  a 
noise  like  a  leaky  flue.  I  felt  like  calk- 
ing him  right  there,  but  I  happened  to 
look  up  and  saw  it  holding  up  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  station. 

"  What's  that?  "  I  asked. 

"What's  what?"  came  back  from  the 
agent  as  he  looked  in  the  direction  I 
was  pointing. 

Almost  Any  Gld  Thing. 

"  That  decoration  at  the  corner  of  the 
box  car."  And  then  a  smile,  almost  the 
only  smile  I  ever  caught  lingering  about 
in  the  vicinity,  crept  over  the  agent's 
face  as  if  it  had  a  slow  order. 

"  Oh,  that's  Almost." 

"  Almost  what?  " 
■  "  Almost  any  old  thing.    Jist  Almost." 
he  replied  and  flagged  down  the  smile. 

I  looked  at  it.     It  really  was  almost 


anything.  It  was  almost  the  missing, 
link;  almost  human,  almost  nothing. 
'  It  must  have  been  born  in  Kansas  dur- 
ing a  grasshopper  year  or  a  season  of 
mighty  drought.  It  was  undersized  to 
begin  with,  sort  of  a  human  narrow-gage, 
with  a  face  like  a  rust-colored  apple 
with  the  rust  put  on  in  spots. 

Its  freckles  were  almost  as  conspicu- 
ous as  its  grin  which  stuck  out  on  its 
facial  premises  like  a  track  at  a  blind 
siding. 

The  mouth,  tO;begin  with,  was  cut  o'n 
the  bias  and  the  chin  ran  off  toward 
Jones's.  There  was  a  lot  of  slack  in  the 
joints,  just,  as  if  the  arms  and  legs  were 
coupled  on  with  links  and  pins  and  a 
fellow  kept  expecting  it  to  break  in  two 
every  time  it  got  into  motion. 

All  Right  When  in  Motion. 

And  that  motion.  It  was  on  one  side 
with  a  flat  wheel.  When  Almost  first 
started  out,  you  would  have  passed  him 
up  as  a  20-to-l  shot  against  a  field  of 
snails,  but  when  he  once  had  the  steam 
working  he  was  as  easy  to  stop  as  thirty 
cars  of  coal  on  a  forty  per  cent,  grade 
with  wet  rails. 

But  it  was  interesting  just  the  same. 
The  longer  you  looked  at  it  the  better 
it  got.  It  was  so  homely  it  was  good- 
looking  and  then  that  smile !  Well,  in 
Hulbrook,  Arizona,  in  that  day  and  age, 
any  old  kind  -of  a  smile  looked  like  ready 
money. 

If  I  had  known  what  Tlulbrook  Avas  I 
should  not  have  disturbed  its  sand-colored 
quietude.  But  it  was  down  on  the  time- 
card  in  the  same  size  type  as  the  other 
towns,  and  most  any  place  with  the  price 
of  a  week's  lodging  and  three  squares  a 
day,  looked  good  to  me  then. 

About  six  months  before  I  was  keeping 
company  with  a  goat  down  in  the  U.  P. 
bull-ring  in  Kansas  City,  and,  being  ab- 
sent-minded by  nature,  I  started  the  goat 
out  at  a  nice  easy  pace,  with  three  peddlers 
hooked  on  behind  and  forgot  to  shut  off 
until  I  had  hit  a  visiting  offacial's  brass- 
railed  dog-house  so  hard  that  tlie*  burr- 
head  didn't  stojD  to  open  the  door,  but 
came  through  the  window  bringing  a 
bowl  of  soup  and  a  string  of  cuss  words 
along  with  him. 

I  understand,  too,  that  the  stenograph- 
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er,  who  happened  to  be  the  husband  of 
the  official's  wife's  sister's  second  maid,  or 
some  other  close  kin,  was  so  flustrated 
that  he  put  in  a  full  stop  instead  of  a 
comma,  and  of  course  had  to  write  the 
letter  over  again,  as  soon  as  he  got  the 
omelet  out  of  his  hair. 

For  the  Great  Wide  West. 

Of  course  I  got  mine,  and  never  hav- 
ing been  outside  the  city  limits  any  dis- 
tance to  speak  of,  I  decided  to  drag  it 
for  the  great  wide  west,  where  dollars 
grew  on  trees  and  promotion  came  every 
other  day  whether  you  wanted  it  or  not. 

Well,  when  I  folded  up  my  service 
letter  and  an  extra  suit  of  denim  pajamas 
and  climbed  aboard  the  rapid  wagons,  I 
had  never  met  Almost  nor  heard  of  Hul- 
brook.  When  I  reached  Albuquerque,  I 
made  a  little  personal  call  on  the  mas- 
ter mechanic,  impressed  him  with  the 
eighteen-carat  quality  of  nay  ability  as  an 
all-around  man,  and  inside  an  hour  had 
exchanged  my  line  of  talk  for -the  paper 
which  made  me  "  General  Foreman  at 
Hulbrook." 

Where   Hulbrook   Is. 

Of  course,  the  next  thing  was  to  find 
Hulbrook.  If  it  had  not  been  that  the  rail- 


road led  one  to  the  town,  no  one  would 
have  ever  been  able  to  find  the  place  the 
second  time  and  no  one  would---  have 
wanted  to. 

It's  about  half-way  between  some  place 
and  some  place  else,  and  if  it  ever  sprink- 
led three  drops  of  rain  there,  every  man 
in  the  town  would  start  to  build  an  ark, 
and  if  every  real  man  in  the  town  had 
been  building  an  ark  the  day  I  arrived 
there  would  have  been  as  many  as  one 
ark  in  the  course  of  construction. 

Excepting  myself,  there  was  the  sta- 
tion -  agent,  and  excepting  the  station- 
agent  there  was  me,  and  not  counting  us 
both  there  was  a  Mexican  section  hand, 
Maggie  Mahorney,  the  postmistress,  Jed 
Latroupe,  of  the  Sign  of  the  Wooden  Leg, 
a  flock  of  California  fleas,  two  dogs,  and 
Almost. 

ExcitiEg  as  a  Funeral. 

Being  a  general  foreman  at  Hulbrook 
was  almost  as  exciting  as  being  a  pall- 
bearer. There  was  a  rusty  old  Y " 
traced  there,  a  pit  for  cleaning  ash-pans, 
a  water-tank  and  a  spur  track  for  coal 
and  water  cars. 

Going  west  out  of  Hulbrook,  almost 
every  freight  had  to  have  a  helper.  So, 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  there  Was  a  pusher 
engine  which  needed  attention,  and  the 


"can't  see  where  he's  having  much  luck. 
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general   foreman   was   supposed  to   keep 
a  weather  eye  on  the  whole  works. 

The  work  wasn't  considered  m  the  pay- 
check, for  it  was  worth  one  hundred  dol- 


Maggie  Mahorney  into  a  siege  of  nerv- 
ous prostrations. 

About   8.30   that   night   a   pusher   en- 
gine came  in  to  spend  the  night  on  the 


lars  of  any  man's  money  to  live  in  the 
place  for  a  month.  Believing  that  I  was 
earning  my  money  by  just  hanging  around 
the  place,  about  the  second  week  I  de- 
cided to  hire  a  chief  clerk. 

Being  chief  clerk  to  the  general  fore- 
man at  Hulbrook  demanded  a  young  fel- 
low with  a  strong  back  and  few  brains, 
and  I  had  about  decided  that  such  a  youth 
could  not  be  found  in  the  town,  when 
our  little  village  Avas  rudely  broken  in 
upon  by  a  large,  red-faced  gentleman  of 
uncertain  occupation,  who  came  off  the 
blind  just  a  few  inches  ahead  of  a  flag- 
man's number  tens. 

The  New  Population. 

As  our  new  population  Aveighed  all  of 
190  pounds,  it  .made  quite  a  commotion  in 
the  community  when  it  alighted.  The 
first  shock  came  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  second  shock  came  twelve 
hours   later,    and   it    almost    precipitated 


I    TOLD   ALMOST    WE    HAD    DECIDED    THAT 

CHIEF    CLERK   AT    FORTY- FIVE  — 

pit  track,  and  I  walked  down  to  look 
her  over  and  show  the  crew  that  the 
general  foreman  was  always  on  the  job. 

Into  the  Trouble. 

Both  the  eagle-eye  and  fire-boy  were  go- 
ing over  to  Jed  Latroupe's  livery  stable  to 
spend  the  night,  and  I  was  strolling  up 
the  plaza  de  sandorino  toward  the  box- 
car station,  where  I  had  taken  temporary 
lodging,  when  I  heard  a  scream  which 
sounded  like  it  came  from  the  post-office 
about  fifty  yards  away. 

I  speeded  up  a  little,  pulled  alongside, 
then  decided  that  the  occasion  demanded 
that  I  go  inside.  As  the  door  was  locked 
I  had  to  be  a  bit  rude,  but  when  it  flew 
open  with  a  crash,  the  light  from  my  lan- 
tern was  most  ■  welcome  to  both  myself 
and  the  rest  of  them.  (.They  were  as 
badly  mixed  up  as  two  Baldwins  after  a 
head-on  collision. 

Over   in   a   far    corner    near    the    door 
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which  led  from  the  post-office  to  the  'dobe 
room  where  Maggie  Mahorney  lived,  was 
Maggie  herself.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
lamp  which  had  been  blown  out,  and  in 


— HE  SHOULD  BE  GENERAL  FOREMAN  S 
— SEMOHANS  PER. 


the  other  she  held  a  cannon  which  would 
have  blown  the  entire  town  of  Hulbrook 
off  the  desert  if  it  had  ever  decided  to 
ex2:)lode. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  near  the 
stove  which  was  used  about  tAvice  a  year, 
but  left  standing  all  the  time.  Almost, 
and  our  new  population,  were  so  fixed  up 
you  couldn't  tell  which  was  which. 

Maggie  Holds  the  Gun, 

Just  as  I  came  through  the  door,  Mag- 
gie turned  that  gun  in  my  direction  and 
it  looked  as  big  as  the  Supai  tunnel.  Then 
she  seemed  to  realize  that  I  was  one  of 
the  regular  animals  and  lowered  the  gun. 
I  stepped  farther  into  the  room,  throwing 
the  light  onto  the  bunch  of  hostility  on 
the  floor. 

"He's  robbin'  the  post-office,"  screamed 
Maggie. 

"  I  can't  see  where  he's  having  much 
luck,"  I  answered,  and  just  then  the  two 


men  came  to  their  feet  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  thought  I  would  have  to  take  a 
hand  in  an  ungentlemanly  affair. 

I  never  did  think  a  great  deal  of  fight- 
ing. I  always  had  a  funny  way 
of  getting  my  face  into  the  oth- 
er fellow's  fist,  so  that  win  or 
lose  I  generally  came  out  look- 
ing like  a  human  porous  plas- 
ter;  and  just  so  long  as  both 
men  were  on  their  feet,  I  did  not 
care  to  interfere. 

Besides,  it  was  worth  the 
price  of  admission.  Of  course, 
it  looked  like  a  goat  fighting  a 
tandem  compound,  but  at  that 
the,  goat  had  a  way  of  butting 
in  and  getting  away  again  that 
made  him  an  even-money  bet, 
and  a  couple  of  times  I  couldn't 
help  but  give  him  a  glad  hand 
when  he  struck  a  coupler  into 
the  big  fellow's  lights. 

But  the  kid  was  giving  away 
a  lot  of  weight,  and  I  felt  sure 
the  time  was  approaching  when 
I  would  have  to  get  into  the 
melee — and  I  wasn't  a  bit  anx- 
ious. 

Maggie,  however,  was  getting 
excited,  and  she  kept  twisting 
that  cannon  around  in  a  way 
that  made  a  fellow  nervous. 
A'Vell,  the  big  show  had  been  going  on 
for  about  five  minutes,  when  the  new  in- 
habitant set  out-  a  load  of  coal  on  the 
boy's  eyebrows  and  he  went  to  the  floor, 
and  I  was  just  stepping  in  to  leave  the 
impression  Of  my  lantern  over  the  bully's 
brain-house,  when  Almost  camie  up  from 
the  mat,  bringing  the  poker  along  and 
gently  tapped  his  nibs  over  the  cupola. 

He  telescoped.  Went  down  in  a  heap, 
and  the  boy  started  to  put  the  kickers 
to  him  when  I  interfered — ^and  came  near 
getting  thrashed. 

"  There's  no  need  killing  him,"  I  yelled 

at    the   boy,    who,    excepting    the   bloody 

spots  on  his  face,  was  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"He   almost   robbed   the  post-office!" 

panted  the  belligerent  in  justification. 

Maggie  Tells  the  Story. 

But  he  let  up  and  we  proceeded  to 
tie  the  fellow  hand  and  foot,  and  I  went 
over  to  the  station,  told  the  big  news  of 
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the  day,  and  sent  a  message  down  to  the 
next  town  for  the  United  States  marshal.' 

When  I  went  back  to  the  post-office  to 
see  that  everything  was  all  right,  Maggie 
Mahorney  and  Almost  were  having  a 
little  chat,     I  heard  the  boy  saying :    - 

"  I  reckin  it  wasn't  just  right  ter  drop 
that  poker  on  him  that-away- — but  I  al- 
most had  ter  do  it," 

"  Goodness  but  you're  a  brave  man,"  I 
heard  the  woman  say,  and  then  in  char- 
acteristic humility  the  war-scarred  hero 
piped : 

"  Brave  nawthin.  Didn't  he  break  inter 
your  post-office?  I  almo'st  had  to  whip 
him,  'cause  after  we  come  in  ter  see  what 
the  racket  were,  you  was  stai^iin'  in  th' 
door  so  I  couldn't  git  out.  And  there  I 
was  an'  there  he  was,  and  some  one  had 
ter  get  licked  and  it  Avas  almost  me," 

Honoring  the  Hero. 

The  next  day  we  had  to  invent  some 
Avay  of  doing  honor  to  the  hero.  We 
couldn't  have  a  parade  that  day,  for  one 
of  those  Arizona  sand-storms  was  cavort- 
ing around  the  place,  so  the  town  popu- 
lation held  a  meeting  over  in  the  box-car 
station,  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote  on  the 
part  of  the  agent  and  myself,  we  decided 
that  the  hero  should  be  rewarded.  _^ 

Heretofore  his  sole  occupation  seemed 
to  be  taking  care  of  Jed  Latroupe's  livery 
barn  and  hanging  around  the  post-of- 
fice. It  Avas  easy  to  see  that  a  general 
foreman  had  to  have  a  chief  clerk — so 
easy  to  see  that  they  could  see  it  clear 
from  Albuquercjue,  and  had  already  pro- 
vided $45  from  the  monthly  revenue  of 
the  road  for  the  compensation. 

As  the  station  -  agent  had  to  stay  in 
hearing  of  the  telegraph  instrument,  I 
was  appoined  a  committee  to  call  at  the 
post-office  and  inform  Almost  that,  as  a 
reward  for  heroism,  he  would  be  allowed 
to  work  a  month  for  $45  and  after  that 
more  months  if  he  liked  it. 

Getting  Protection. 

It  wag  also  agreed  that  for  the  safety 
of  the  public,  Maggie  Mahorney  should 
be  requested  to  lock  the  cannon  in  the  safe 


every  night,  along  with  the  dollar's  worth 
of  postage-stamps. 

It  just  happened  that  a  pusher  engine 
came  in  about  that  time,  and  the  United 
States  marshal  drove  in  to  take  his  prison^i 
er  home.  I  got  them  all  together  and  it 
wa-5  quite  a  respectable  committee  that- 
Avaited  on  Almost  that  morning. 

After  showing  the  bunch  that  I  was 
there  with  the  genuine  oratory,  I  told 
Almost  we  had  decided  that  he  should  be 
general  foreman's  chief  clerk  at  a  salary 
of  forty-five  semolians  per  month.  We 
waited  to  hear  his  eloquent  reply. 

He  made  a  noise  like  a  long  silence. 
That  side-track  smile  of  his  spread  out 
until  it  looked  more  like  a.  double  tracked 
main  line,  and  those  freckles  which  were 
not  hidden  by  the  black  and  blue  spots, 
concealed  themselves  behind  an  unnatural 
red.  --- 

After  the  ceremony,  he  came  around 
to  me  for  -instructions.  I  took  him  down 
to  the  pusher  engine,  introduced  him  to 
the  shaker  bar,  clinker  rake  and  ash  hoe, 
showed  him  how  to  get  under  the  fxre- 
pan  without  taking  off  a  driving-Avheel — 
and  he  went  to  work. 

Getting  the  Grates  Clean. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  I  came  back  to 
see  how  he  was  getting  along.  I'm  not 
sure- but  I  think  he  Avent  over  those  grates 
AA^th  a  tooth-brush  and  a  bottle  of  tooth 
Avash.  -You  could  have  climbed  into  the 
fire-box  or  ash-pan  AAdth  a  dress  suit, on 
Avithout  getting  a  black  mark-  on  your 
boiled  shirt. 

After  the  inspection,  I  told  him  that 
he  Avould  some  day  be  president  of  the 
road,  but  that  didn't  chase  the  troubled 
expression   off  his   rust-colored  face. 

"  Mr.  Thomas,"  he  says,  as  I  was  start- 
ing away.  "  Could  tAvo  folks  live  on 
$45  a  month — if  one  of  'em  Avas  the  post- 
mistress? " 

"  Almost,"  I  replied,  for  that  was  the 
nearest  to  the  truth  I  could  come  at  that 
hour  of  the  day.  "  But  a  fireman  makes 
as  much  as  three  times  that  much,"  I 
added,  on  second  thought,  "  and  you'll 
be  a  fireman  some  day." 

And  I  walked  away. 


In  the   next  story   about  Almost,  which   will    appear   in   our  April    issue,    certain  com* 
plications  arise  whereby  the  general  foreman  quits  and  the  chief  clerk  strikes. 


PET    NAMES    FOR    TRAINS. 


The  "  Cripple  Special,"  the  "  Red  Cross  Special,"  the  "  Cheese  Train," 
the  "Bum  Two,"  and  Other  Pet  and  Par- 
ticular Appellations. 


RAILROAD  men  on  some  roads  have  a 
way  of  giving  pet  names  to  their 
trains.  For  example,  a  new  freight-train 
was  recently  placed  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral running  between  Syracuse  and  Albany. 
This  train  has  been  dubbed  "  The  Red 
Cross  Special,"  or  the  "  Cripple  Special," 
because  its  business  is  to  pick  up  all  the 
crippled  cars  along  the  line  and  take  them 
to  the  repairing  shop  at  Albany. 

It  is  usual  to  have  a  particular  train  to 
haul  the  crippled  cars,  for.  obviously,  it 
would  not  do  to  have  a  fast  freight,  or 
many  of  the  other  freights  do  this  service. 
It  is  deemed  good  business  to  have  one  train 
attend  to  this  matter.  The  "  Red  Cross " 
hauls  other  cars  besides  the  cripples. 

The  men  on  the  New  York  Central  have 
other  names  for  their  trains.  The  "  Morn- 
ing Glory "  is  a  train  which  leaves  Albany 
very  early  in  the  morning.  The  "  Mohawk '" 
is  a  freight  which  runs  from  New  York  tO" 
Albany  without  stopping,  and  then  it  be- 
gins to  drop  cars  along  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

"  Moonlight "  is  an  Adirondack  summer 
freight  running  to  Saranac  Lake  and  Lake 
'Placid,  starting  out  from  Utica  at  mid- 
night. "  Bum  Two "  receives  its  name  for 
two   reasons.     The   symbol   of   this   train   is 


BM — 2,  besides  it  has  a  lot  of  shifting  to 
do,  stopping  along  the  way,  and  a  lot  of 
cut-up  work  to  do.  Trainmen  do  not  like 
to  handle  it,  and  for  this  reason,  as.  well 
as  on  account  of  the  symbol,  it  got  the  name 
of    "Bum    Two." 

The  "  Cheese  Train "  is  a  freight  which 
leaves  Utica  in  the  morning  and  stops  along 
the  dairj'ing  sections  of  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley at  Herkimer  and  Little  Falls,  collecting 
the  cars  loaded  with  cheese. 

The  '■  Turkey  Special "  is  an  annual  ex- 
press which  starts  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Riv- 
er and  runs  down  through  Central  New 
York,  collecting  turkeys  and  other  fowl 
for  the  Thanksgiving  trade. 

The  "  Midnight  Drop  "  is  a  freight  which 
runs  out  of  Albany  and  drops  cars  at  various 
stations  up  the  valley. 

"  U.  A.  8  "  is  called  the  "  Fancy  Special," 
because  it  makes  a  fast  run  from  Syracuse 
to  Albany  in  the  autumn,  carrying  fruit. 
Trainmen  like  to  run  this  special,  for  they 
can  make  a  good  wage  in  a  few  hours  and 
without  any  shunting. 

The  officials  know  their  trains  by  sym- 
bols, but  the  men  know  them  by  pet  names 
as  well  as  by  symbols,  and  the  names  are 
always   significant. — E.   A.   S. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  RAILROAD  MESSAGE. 


IN  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  President  Taft  recommended  the 
following  amendments  to  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  governing  railroads : 

A  special  commerce  court. 

That  the  Department  of  Justice  conduct 
all  prosecutions  and  defenses  growing  out  of 
the  interstate  commerce  law. 

That  traffic  agreements  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  authorized. 

That  railroads  be  compelled  to  quote  rates 
in  writing  on   request. 

That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion be  authorized  to  institute  causes  on  its 
own  motion. 

That  classifications  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
be  empowered  to  suspend  a  proposed  in- 
creased rate  for  sixty  days,  pending  investi- 
gation. 

That  shippers  be  authorized  to  route  ship- 
ments subject  to"  supervision  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

That  railroads  be  prohibited  from  acquir- 
ing stock  in  a  competing  line  of  which  they 
do  not  already  possess  control. 

That  all  stock  and  bond  issues  be  made 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

That  the  commission  be  empowered  to 
compel  uniform  adoption  of  safety  appliances. 

That  plaintififs  under  the  emploj'ers'  lia- 
bility law  be  permitted  to  bring  suit  wher- 
ever service  can  be  had. 
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THE  FIGHT  AT  BATTLE  DRAW 

BY     EARLE     C.     WIGHT. 

How   the   Heat   of   a   Smoldering   Bitterness 
Flared  Into  a  Passionate  Flame  of  Revenge. 


E  had  been  talking 
-^about  murder  and 
sudden  death.  Per- 
sonal experiences 
gathered  before  the 
kid  -  glove  period  in 
the  West,  when  every  man  was  his  own 
judge.  Whether  or  not  he  was  the  execu- 
tioner depended  upon  his  speed  in  draw- 
ing. 

"  Do  any  of  you  happen  to  know  how 
this  branch  of  the  C.  and  A.  acquired  its 
name?"  asked  the  general  manager,  ad- 
dressing no  one  in  particular.  The  rest 
of  the  party  kept  quiet,  rather  afraid  of 
displaying  their  ignorance  about  a  matter 
of  which  they  had  never  thought,  and  not 
inclined  to  hazard  a  guess  before  so  au- 
gust a  person. 

Only  the  division  engineer  ventured 
the  opinion  that  he  had  hearcJ-  rumors 
from  some  of  the  old  ranchers  concerning 
a  particularly  vicious  mill  during  the 
early  construction  days,  which  had  re- 
sulted in  christening  the  valley  through 
which  the  branch  ran  Battle  Draw.  Then, 
whether  because  his  knowledge  really  was 
limited,  or  because  he  feared  to  interrupt 
the  story  he  knew  was  coming,  he  lapsed 
into  silence. 

"  The  ranchers  are  right,"  agreed  the 
general  manager ;  "  it  was  a  particularly 
vicious  mill.  It  has  been  a  long  time  ago 
now ;  all  of  you  were  probably  in  short 
trousers  at  the  time — that  is,  all  except 
Byrd  here,  who  was  in  dresses,  and  Whit- 
ley, who  was  present,  and  will  no  doubt 
correct  me  if  I  make  a  mistake.  I'll  tell 
you  about  it  if  you  like."  We  nodded 
assent,  and  he  leaned  back  on  the  soap- 
box, resting  his  head  on  one  of  the  rough 
logs  which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
cabin. 


I  looked  at  Whitley  curiously,  the  man 
the  general  manager  had  mentioned  as 
being  present,  wondering  what  part  this 
silent,  taciturn  man  could  have  taken  in 
the  story  we  Avere  about  to  hear.  Not  a 
kindly  part,  if  his  face  and  reputation 
weire  evidence,  and  nothing  in  his  conduct 
since  he  had  been  among  us  was  likely  to 
cause  a  more  favorable  opinion.  -Harsh 
and  domineering,  his  hold  over  his  men 
was  entirely  through  fear. 

Officially,  he  was  Calhoun's  private 
secretary;  but  that  was  only  a  blind. 
Really,  he  was  his  right-hand  man,  draw- 
ing a  salary  in  proportion.  I  know  this, 
because  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  cashier's 
office  told  me  his  salary  was  fifteen  thou- 
sand a  year. '  A  big  salary  for  a  secretary 
to  a  general  manager,  but  then  the  gen- 
eral manager  was  no  more,  what  his  title 
implied  than  was  the  secretary. 

It  had  seemed  a  little  strange  when 
Whitley,  on  this  rough  -  and  -  tumble  in- 
spection tour,  had  guessed  to  a  foot  the 
fall  of  Battle  Creek,  and,  later,  a  sudden 
shower  sending  us  to  cover,  the  manager 
led  with  unerring  steps  to  the  tumble- 
down cabin.  But  the  one  we  had  credited 
to  a  clever  guess,  the  other  to  a  lucky 
chance  for  which  we  were  duly  grateful. 

The  private  secretary  scowled  in  the 
general  manager's  direction.  "  I  wouldn't 
tell  that  story,"  he  remarked  softly.  "  Bet- 
ter let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  The  interrup- 
tion went  unnoticed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
general  manager,  even  heard  it,  busily 
lighting  a  black  cigar. 

"  It  was  just  after  I  came  from  Mex-  • 
ico,"  he  began ;  "  some  time  in  the  early 
seventies,  if  my  memory  serves  me.  We 
had  completed  the  Yucatan  and  Guadala- 
jara extension,  the  work  taking  us  from 
an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet  to  be- 
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low  sea-level  through  as  dismal  a  swamp 
as  a  mosquito  ever  called  home. 

"  The  result  was  that,  after  I  reached 
Denver  on  my  way  East,  I  was  taken  with 
a  severe  attack  of  malaria.  It  shook  and'^ 
froze  and  burned  me  until  I  was  little 
more  than  a  living  skeleton.  Another 
man  could  have  been  tucked  very  com- 
fortably inside  my  clothes  without  crowd- 
ing me  very  much.  It  was  ridiculous  the 
way  they  flapped  about  me  every  time  I 
struck  a  street  corner  where  there  was  a 
current  of  air. 

"  But  that  was  later,  though.  For  the 
first  two  months  I  merely  laid  in  bed,  ab- 
sorbing calomel  and  quininln  such  quan- 
tities that  I  won't  test  your  credulity  by 
stating  that  before  it  was  over  the  doctors 
gave  up  i^ieasuring  the  doses  by  grains 
and  went  to  handfuls. 

"'How  is  Mr.  Calhoun  to-day?'  I 
heard  one  of  the  physicians  ask  a  nurse. 

"  '  A  little  better,  I  think,'  she  an- 
swered ;  '  h^  only  shook  two  bricks  from 


the  left  -  tower  chimney  last  night  as 
against  five  the  night  before.' 

"  '  Cut  the  doses,  then,'  directed  the 
doctor.  '  Make  it  a  quart  of  quinin  and  a 
pint  of  calomel  every  hour.'  That  was 
the  way  it  seemed  to  me,  anyhow. 

"  When  they  did  finally  discharge  me 
cured,  I  found  myself  in  rather  a  bad 
way ;  physically  weak  and  so  poorly  off 
financially  that  it  was  necessary  to  aban- 
don my  trip  home  and  find  some  kind  of 
work.  I  found  it  at  last  in  the  office  of 
the  D.  and  R.  B. 

"'Hum!'  said  the  chief  clerk,  to 
whom  I  applied  for  a  job.  '  You  look 
more  fitted  for  a  side-show  than  an  engi- 
neering corps.'  I  took  a  long  breath  and 
tried  to  fill  out  my  clothes,  but  they  only 
bellied  and  flapped  in  the  draft  from  a 
fan  he  had  on  his  desk.  '  What's  the 
trouble  ?  '  he  asked ;  '  have  you  stolen  an- 
other man's  suit,  or  are  3^ou  half  of  the 
Siamese  twins? '  I  explained  the  circum- 
stances and  showed  him  my  letters. 


'  didn't  they  tell  you  at  the  office 

that  another  man  had  been 

sent  ahead  of  you  ?  " 
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"  '  We  might  use_.you,'  he  conceded, 
*  always  provided  you  reach  camp  in  one 
piece.'  I  assured  him  I  could  hang  to- 
gether that  long. 

"  '  Here  ' — he  went  on  picking  up  one 


picking  his  way  carefully  along  the  top 
of  a  narrow  ridge.   Sam,  the  mule,  tugged  \ 
now  and  then  at  the  lead  rope,  tempted 
from  the  path  of  duty  by  a  patch  of  green. 
Behind  me   lay  miles   of   mountain   and 


"and  thev  do  say  he  is  going  to  be  canned. 


of  the  letters — '  is  one  which  says  you  are 
a  good  transitman.  We  happen  to  be  in 
need  of  such,  as  the  present  one  is  hardly 
satisfactory.  The  position  will  pay  ninety 
a  month.    How  does  that  strike  you?  ' 

"'When  do  I  start ?,i  I  said,'-eager  to 
close  the  bargain.  He  led  me  to  a  map 
of  Colorado,  hanging  on  the  wall.  '  Now, 
here,'  indicating  with  a  blue  pencil,  '  is 
Denver.  This  spot  is  Pagosa  Springs. 
How  long  will  it  take  you  to  reach  it  ? ' 
I  calculated  the  distance  with  my  eye, 
noting  the  roughness  of  the  country  as 
compared  with  my  own  feeble  condition. 

"  '  Three  weeks,'  I  hazarded. 

"'Good!'  he  said;  'your  pay  starts 
now.  To-morrow  you  will  find  a  horse 
and  pack  -  mule  at  Goodwin's  corral. 
Come  here  at  ten  for  your  last  instruc- 
tions.' 

"  Just  twenty  days  later  my  horse  was 


valley,  just  beginning  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  simimer  attire.  In  the  heads  of 
the  draws  faint  patches  of  damp  earth 
showed  where  winter  had  made  a  last, 
desperate  stand. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  wor- 
ried, for,  according  to  my  calculations,  I 
was  close  to  Avhere  the  party  should  be. 
A  preliminary  survey  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  miss  in  a  wooded  country  where  the 
cutting  is  ten  feet  wide ;  but  I  had  crossed 
bare  valle3^s  and  flats  where  the  only  in- 
dications would  be  trampled  grass  and  an 
occasional  stake.  Luck  was  with  me, 
however,  for  very  shortly  I  found  it — a 
wide  swath  cut  in  the  brush  and  small 
timber  half-way  up  a  heavily  covered  hill- 
side. 

"  My  horse  stumbled  over  a  blue- 
keeled  stake  marked  1725.  As  they  had 
told  me  in  Denver  that  I  should  probably 
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find  the  camp  close  to  the  1800  mark,  I 
was  by  now  within  two  miles  of  my  desti- 
nation. A  half  -  hour's  traveling  along 
the  line  brought  me  to  headquarters,  six 
white  tents  pitched  in  the  head  of  a  draw 
beside  a  small  stream.  Not  a  very  luxu- 
rious outfit,  but,  after  three  weeks  of  con- 
stant riding  and  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
they  seemed  the  height  of  civilization. 

"  The  place  seemed  deserted.  Only  a 
thin  curl  of  smoke  from  the  cook-shack, 
set  a  little  apart,  indicated  the  presence 
of  men.  I  called  several  times  before  any 
one  answered ;  then  the  flap  of  the  largest 
tent  was  thrown  aside,  and  a  tall,  flat^- 
backed  young  fellow  came  out. 

"  There  are  some  people  whom  you  dis- 
like instinctively  at  first,  for  no  apparent 
reason  that  you  could  explain  to  yourself. 
You  dislike  them,  that  is  enough.  In  this 
case  the  feeling  seemed  mutual,  for  he 
pulled  his  hat  low  on  his  head  and  stood 
scowling  at  me  from  beneath  the  brim. 

"  '  Well,  what  do  you  want?  '  he  said 
finally. 

"  The  tone  didn't  exactly  suit  me,  but 
I  let  it  pass. 

"  '  I'm  looking  for  the  locating  engi- 
neer,' I  answered  mildly. 

"  '  Well,'  he  repeated  impatiently. 

"So  this  was  the  man  I  was  to  work 
under.  Things  looked  squally  for  me. 
If  he  continued  in  this  attitude,  I  could 
see  where  they  would  need  another  transit- 
aiian  very  shortly.  I  handed  him  the  let- 
ter they  had  armed  me  with  before  setr 
ting  out. 

"  Here  I  had  the  first  suspicion  that 
everything  was  not  as  it  should  be.  In- 
stead of  opening  it  at  once,  he  hesitated, 
looked  at  me,  then  down  at  the  letter  in 
his  hand,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  gone  too  far  to  draw  back,  tore  it 
open.  He  read  it  slowly,  tearing  it  into 
small  pieces  which  he  ground  into  the 
earth.  I  took  this  for  the  end  of  the  in- 
terview, and  threw  one  leg  over  the  pom- 
mel preparatorv  to  sliding  from  the  sad- 
dle. 

"  '  One  minute,'  he  halted  me.  '  I'm 
sorry,  but  you're  too  late.' 

"  '  Too  late  for  what?  'I  asked  blank-' 

"  '  Too  late  for  the  job.  It's  already 
been  filled.  Didn't  they  tell  you  at  the 
office  that  another  man  had  been  sent 
ahead  of  you  ?  ' 


"  They  hadn't  said  anything  about  it, 
and  I  told  him  so  frankly.  '  Moreover,' 
I  added  warmly,  '  the  man  who  played  a 
trick  like  that  deserved  to  herd  sheep.' 
At  that  time  this  was  equivalent  to  a 
pretty  strong  oath. 

"  '  I  suppose,'  he  said  indifferently, 
'  they  wanted  to  be  sure  one  of  you  would 
reach  here.' 

"  '  Then,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do 
but—' 

"  '  To  go  back.  And  I  would  advise,' 
he  continued,  looking  at  the  sun,  '  that 
you  start  at  once  if  you  want  to  reach  the 
divide  by  sundown.' 

"  I  ignored  the  hint,  and  tumbled  off. 
The  disappointment  was  keen,  for  I  had 
counted  on  at  least  five  months'  work,  and 
Denver  was  barren  of  jobs.  But,  knock- 
ing around,  a  man  gets  hardened  to  ill 
luck,  so  I  tried'  to  take  it  philosophically. 

"  '  With  your  permission,  then,'  I  said, 
'  I'll  get  a  couple  of  good -meals  and  start 
back  in  the  morning.' 

"  His  eyes  narrowed  a  trifle.  '  As  far 
as  a  meal  is  concerned,  you're  welcome  to 
that ;  but  we  haven't  a  spare  cot  in  camp.' 

"  It  just  dawned  upon  me  that  he  was 
trying  to  run  me  off;  that,  for  some  rea- 
son, he  was  determined  I  should  not  spend 
th«  night  with  the  party.  Ordinarily,  I 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have 
left  a  place  where  it  had  been  so  clearly 
shown  I  was  unwelcome ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  three  decent  meals  and  a  night  under 
canvas  I  was  willing  to  intrude. 

"  '  The  cot  won't  matter,'  I  said  cas= 
ually.  '  It's  the  breakfast  that  appeals  to 
me.'     ' 

"  '  There  will  be  no  breakfast  for  you,' 
he  said  grimly.  '  As  you  seem  rather  hard 
of  comprehension,  I'll  put  it  frankly. 
You  are  not  wanted  here  to-night.  If 
you're-  hungry,  the  cook  will  rustle  some- 
thing for  you,  though,'  he  added,  as  if  to 
soften  the  bluntness  of  his  refusal. 

"  On  the  way  to  the  cook-shack  I  tried 
to  make  up  my  mind  what  was  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  Many  things  had  struck 
me  as  peculiar  about  my  host.  The 
hesitancy  about  opening  my  le,tter  was 
one ;  its  destruction  was  another ;  and. 
strangest  of  all,  his  ill-concealed  desire 
to  be  rid  of  my  presence.  -To  a  few  men 
in  a  lonely  place  the  advent  of  a  stranger 
is  an  occurrence,  and  it  is  a  very  peculiar 
camp  that  would  not  make  him  welcome. 
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"  Either  that,  or  there  was  something 
crooked  going  on.  It  was  really  none  of 
my  business  if  the  company  was  being 
cheated,  after  the  way  it  had  treated  me, 
but  I  was  curious.  The  experience  of 
being  literally  forced  out  of  camp  was 
unique,  and  I  determined,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  find  out  the  reason.  With  this 
idea  in  view,  I  ate  so  lieartily  and  talked 
so  much  that  my  inhospitable  host — he 
refused  to  allow  me  out  of  his  sight — 
began  to  grow  restless. 

"  On  my  suggesting  that  my  animals 
could  stand  some  food  and  water,  he  vol- 
unteered to  attend  to  it,  Avarning  me  as 
he  left  that  it  was  getting  late.  When 
he  was  well  out  of  hearing  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  cook. 

"  '  Nice,  cheerful  fellow,  that  Canby,' 
I  remarked. 

'"Who?     Him?     That  ain't  Canby.' 

"  '  But  that's  the  name  they  gave  me  in 
Denver,'  I  objected. 

"  '  Son,  you're  in  the  right  church,  but 
the  wrong  pew.  Canby's  an  oldish  man 
with  gray  whiskers.  Do  you  think  I'd 
mistake  them  two  after  living  with  them 
for  two  months  ?  ' 

"  '  Then,  who  is  he?  ' 

"  The  cook  lowered  his  voice  confiden- 
tially. '  That  is  the  transitman,  and 
they  do  say  he  is  going  to  be  canned.' 

"  That  one  sentence  gave  me  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation.  It  was  so  plain  now 
that  I  wondered  at  not  seeing  it  before. 
All  the  circumstances  pointed  to  one 
thing,  and  that  had  such  a  nasty  look  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe  a  white  man  was 
capable  of  it.  The  way  it  figured  out  was 
this : 

"  The  transitman  knew  he  was  to  be 
discharged.  Through  living  with  the  lo= 
cating_engineer,  Avhich  of  course  he  did — 
that  being  camjD  etiquette — he  had  man- 
aged to  find  out  about  the  time  I  would 
arrive.  The  rest  was  easy.  He  had  only 
to  feign  some  excuse  for  staying  in  camp, 
and,  by  passing  himself  off  as  the  chief, 
turn  me  away  with  the  story  of  a  new 
man  who  had  antedated  my  arrival. 

"  He  was  smart  enough  to  know  that 
my  story  would  never  be  believed  at  the 
office.  They  would  put  it  down  that  I 
had  lost  my  way  and  had  invented  this 
yarn  to  excuse  myself.  The  cook  might 
never  mention  the  fact  that  he  had  enter- 
tained a  visitor,  or  if  he  did  I  could  be 


passed  off  as  a  wandering  prospector  who 
had  grown  tired  of  his  own  cooking. 

"  There  was  one  link  which  was  not 
quite  connected.  After  that  was  joined, 
the  chain  would  be  complete. 

"  '  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  him  if  he  did,'  I  said,  replying  to  the 
cook.  '  A  sick  man  has  no  right  to  be 
out  in  the  open  like  this.  He  ought  to  see 
a  doctor.' 

"  The  cook  grunted.  '  Sick  nothin'.  He 
eats  like  a  hoss.  It's  my  opinion  that  he's 
layin'  down  because  he  knows  what's  com-!: 
in'.' 

"  The  evidence  was  all  in.  I  thanked 
the  cook,  and  told  him  I'd  probably  see 
him  again.  A  Avave  of  heat  blew  in  my 
face  as  I  entered  the  largest  tent.  The 
interior  was  just  the  same  as  a  thousand 
I  have  seen  under  the  same  conditions. 
Tavo  smooth  pine  boards  resting  on  tres- 
tles and  covered  Avith  maps,  instruments, 
sacks  of  tobacco,  and  a  gun.  In  the 
back  corners  Avere  two  cots  covered  Avith 
Navajo  blankets.  A  rope  Avas  stretched 
under  the  ridge-pole,  from  which  Avere 
suspended  some  blue  shirts  and  a  pair  of 
khaki  trousers. 

"  My  host  was  lying  on  one  of  the  cots, 
reading.  He  looked  up  and  smiled  pleas- 
antly when  he  saAv  me. 

"  '  Going?  '  he  asked. 

"  '  Staying,'  I  answered,  seating  myself 
on  the  vacant  cot. 

"He  Avas  on  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
'  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  what  I  told 
you?  No  man  stays  here  at  night  with- 
out my  permission.' 

"  I  rolled  a  cigarette  sloAvly  before  an- 
swering. Beads  of  perspiration  bedeAved 
his  forehead  before  the  last  grain  of  to- 
bacco Avas  tucked  in  its  place.  He  didn't 
dare  say  anything,  for  fear  of  giving  him- 
self away,  for  while  he  probably  feared 
the  Avorst,  he  could  not  tell  just  how  much 
I  had  guessed. 

"  I  thrcAv  the  match  away  and  faced 
him  squarely.  '  Do  you  know,'  I  said, 
'  I've  a  great  desire  to  know  Avhom  I'm  ad- 
dressing. Never  mind  that,'  I  Avent  on, 
as  iTe  started-  to  tell  his  candid  opinion 
of  my  ancestors ;  '  the  question  noAv  is, 
what  cards  do  you  hold  ?  You  are  called. 
What  have  you  ?  ' 

"  '  A  full  hand  of  clubs,'  he  said,  shoAv- 
ing  he  had  a  sense  of  humor.  *  Out  in 
front  is  a  good  place  for  a  shoAv-doAvn.' 
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"  I  Avas  agreeable,  and  we  had  the  show- 
down, with  the  cook  for  referee.  When 
it  was  over,  and  he  was  able,  we  shook 
hands  and  patched  up  a  story  to  explain 
his  battered  face." 

"  So  that  was  how  this  came  to  be  named 
Battle  Draw?  "  said  Byrd. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  haven't  come  to 
that  part  yet,  eh,  Whitley?  " 

The  private  secretary  shook  his  head 
glo'omily.  "  At  this  rate  you  will  have 
them  all   thinking   I   was  the   scoundrel 


from  here  if  the  rain  would  let  up.  Like 
everything  else,  it  had  its  day,  but  has 
long  since  played  out. 

"  The  man  who  tried  to  trick  me  was 
still  with  us,  working  sometimes  with  the 
leverman,  helping  the  draftsman,  or  with 
our  party,  as  occasion  arose.  We  had 
never  become  very  friendly,  but,  thrown 
together  as  we  were  at  work,  at  play 
and  meals,  we  had  adopted  an  armed 
truce  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the 
camp. 


'no  man  stays  heke  at  night  without  my  permission." 


who  tried  to  get  your  job.  My  back  is 
flat,  and  I  was  with  you  then." 

"  Nonsense,  man,"  laughed  the  general 
manager,  "  this  is  only  a  story  to  kill  time 
until  the  rain  stops.  But  to  go  on.  A 
month  passed,  and  we  had  worked  nearly 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  perhaps 
a  mile  from  where  we  are  now.  There 
was  a  small  settlement  here  then — a  dozen 
houses  and  a  couple  of  saloons.  The  one 
we're  in  now  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
superintendent,  rather  larger  and  better 
built  than  the  others. 

"  Their  excuse  for  being  was  the  Silver 
Slipper  Mine,  which  could  be  easily  seen 
2  R  R 


"  He  knew,  and  I  knew,  that  the  ac- 
count was  not  closed ;  that  something 
more  decisive  than  a  rough-and-tumble 
was  needed  to  balance  the  books.  In  the 
meantime  we  waited. 

"  At  nooii.  one  day  a  guide  rode  up  with 
a  bagful  of  mail.  We  fell  on  it  eagerly, 
for  mail  only  arrived  once  a  month. 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  this?  '  asked 
Canby,  presently  looking  up  from  the  let-, 
ter  he  was  reading.  '  The  office  writes 
that  Sid  Lyons  is  camping  on  our  trail. 
He  is  working  for  the  Overland,  you 
know,  who  likewise  are  thinking  of  build- 
ing into  Pagosa.     Isn't  that  the  deuce? 
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They  also  warn  us  to  look  out  for  his 
crowd.' 

"  '  Who  is  he?  '  I  asked,  for  the  name 
had  been  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
same  tone  the  Russians  might  have  spoken 
of  Napoleon. 

"  '  The  biggest,  meanest  proposition  in 
the  engineering  business,'  said  Canby. 
'  He  is  the  raven  of  war,  the  harbinger 
of  trouble.  If  a  nice,  hot  fight  took 
place  without  his  being  there,  he'd  weep. 
We  might  as  well  quit  if  it  comes.' 

"  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  Nine 
husky,  young  Americans — nine  and  a 
half  counting  the  cook — afraid  of  a  name. 
The  others  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  Lyons  came,  they  quit.  Their  accept- 
ance of  his  fighting  abilities  was  so  nat- 
ural that  I  should  have  been  warned. 
Instead  I  rushed  in. 

"  '  There  is  one  thing  we  might  do,' 
I  suggested,  '  we  might  run  him  off.' 

"  The  boys  hooted.  Evidently  I  had 
displayed  vast  ignorance,  which  amused 
my  companions.  I  could  feel  the  color 
surging  into  my  face  at  their  jeers.  One  - 
man's,  the  only  one  in  the  crowd  whose 
laughter  I  minded,  sounded  a  little^  con- 
temptuous. 

"  '  If  he  will  only  stay  away  another 
month  we  might  finish,'  said  Canby. 

"  *  If  he  comes  before  then,'  I  remarked 
looking  hard  at  the  man  whose  place  I 
had  taken,  '  I'll  see  that  he  leaves  our 
work  alone.' 

"  No  one  said  anything  more,  for  they 
saw  I  was  angry,  but  there  was  a  pleased 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  man  who  had 
baited  me.  The  opportunity  for  which  he 
had  waited  had  come  and  he  had  seized  it. 

"  Lyons  didn't  wait  for  us  to  finish.  A 
week  later,  on  going  back  to  check  some 
angles  we  found  every  stake  on  the  line 
pulled  up.  When  two  surveyors  are 
fighting  each  other  this  is  the  usual 
method  of  proclaiming  war. 

"  We  had  our  maps,  of  course,  but  the 
State  laws  say  the  survey  must  be  com- 
plete before  they  can  be  filed,  and  with- 
out the  stakes  actually  in  the  ground  the 
maps  were  useless.  Paralleling  ours  was 
another  line  with  a  full  party  at  work. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  guess  the  culprits. 

"  '  All  off  for  camp,'  sang  out  the  chief, 
I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  '  Well,'  he  said  flushing,  '  there  is  no 
good  in  fighting  Lyons.' 


"  I  pulled  his  gun  from  his  holster. 
Mine  interfered  with  the  needle  of  the 
transit,  so  I  didn't  carry-it. 

"  '  You're  too  timid  a  man,'  I  said,  '  to 
carry  such  a  dangerous  weapon.  Go  on 
with  your  work  and  let  me  attend  to  this 
matter.' 

"  A  rodman  on  the  new  line  told  me 
their  chief  was  at  the  settlement.  Half- 
way there  the  ex-transitman  overtook  me. 

"  '  Thought  I'd  ^see  you  through,'  he 
said  briefly,  falling  into  step.  Then  and 
there  I  buried  all  hard  feeling.  What 
he  had  done  before  was  forgotten. 

"  He  Avas  man  enough  to  overlook  our 
personal  differences,  in  the  new  crisis 
which  confronted  us.  Also,  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  boys  with  courage  to  join 
me.  After  I  saw  our  man  I  was  better 
able  to  appreciate  that  courage,  for  he 
wasn't  walking  into  it  blindly  the  way  I 
was. 

"  We  found  Lyons  .sitting  on  the  steps 
of  one  of  these  shanties  he  had  taken  for 
an  office.  He  was  the  biggest  fighting 
man  I've  ever  seen.  My  heart  failed  me 
for  a  moment,  he  was  so  formidable. 

'•  Under  his  shirt  his  chunky  shoulders 
— he  was  over  six  feet  one,  so  you  can 
guess  how  broad  he  was  to  make  him  look 
that  compact — were  creased  and  ribbed 
with  muscles.  His  neck  was  set  so  close 
to  his  body  that  an  inch  ribbon  would 
have  choked  him  to  death. 

"  With  all  his  size  there  wasn't  a  pound 
of  fat  on  him.  When  he  walked  it  was 
right  on  his  toes,  as  though  he  had  springs 
in  his  feet,  so  I  knew  he  was  quick  and 
not  clumsy.  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for 
myself,  but  it  was  too  late  then. 

"  '  Good  evening,'  I  said  politely.  It 
was  easy  to  be  polite  to  him. 

"  He  didn't  answer  me,  continuing  to 
study  the  profile  in  his  hands,  so  I  sat 
down  and  rolled  a  cigarette.  When  he 
had  finished  his  calculation  he  looked  up. 

"  '  Well,  sonny,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?  ' 

"  '  Oh,'  I  said,  trying  to  be  sarcastic, 
'  I  just  came  here  to  admire  your  form. 
Don't  bother  to  talk  to  me.' 

"  '  How  are  your  stakes  this  morning? ' 
he  came  back. 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  I  answered  truthful- 
ly, '  1  haven't  seen  them.' 

"  He  grinned  at  that.  '  Is  that  what 
you  came  to  see  me  about  ?  ' 
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"  I    said,  it    was,    and    added    what    I     serve,  or  give  you  a  good  thrashing,  which 
thought  of  a  man  who  played  the  game     would  be  letting  you  off  easy.' 
so  unfairly.  "  '  Hey,  Jack,'  he  shouted  to  one  of  a 


MY   HAND    WENT    THUDDING   AGAINST   SOMETHING   THAT    CRACKLED    SHARPLY, 


"  '.What  would  you  have  me  do,'  he 
asked,  '  put  them  back?  ' 

"  '  That  would  be  the  decent  thing,' 
I  said,  '  but  I  hardly  expect  you  to  do 
it.' 

"  '  Then  what  do  you  expect?  ' 

"  '  To  keep  you  away  from  our  line.  We 
can  repair  the  damage  you  have  already 
done,  but  this  is  to  warn  you  not  to  re- 
peat it.' 

"  '  And  if  I  do? '  he  sneered. 

"  '  There  are  two  things  I  might  do,'  I 
said  slowly,  '  I  might  shoot  you  as  you  de- 


group  of  miners,  '  here's  a  young  buck 
who  wants  a  fight.'  They  came  crowding 
over,  laughing  at  the  prospect. 

"  '  When  would  you  like  to  be  spanked,' 
he  asked,  '  now  or  in  a  year  or  two  when 
you  are  fully  grown  ?  ' 

"  '  This  evening,'  I  retorted,   '  now.' 

"He  was  a  little  taken  back  by  my 
prompt  acceptance.  Even  then  I  think 
he  thought  it  all  a  bluff. 

"  '  Suit  yourself,'  he  said.  *  Will  some 
one  hold  my  coat  ?  ' 

"  My  companion  came  forward,  taking 
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both  our  coats,  and  I  didn't  see  him  again 
until  the  trouble  was  over.  It  made  me  a 
little  shak}^  being  left  alone  with  that 
big  brute  and  those  strangers. 

"  The  feeling  did  not  last  long,  for  im- 
mediately I  was  kept  busy  trying  to  dodge 
the  vicious  blows  w'hich  Lyons  aimed  at 
me,  anv  one  of  which,  had  it  landed  where 
he  intended,  would  have  ended  the  fight. 
He  was  like  a  cat  on  his  feet,  and  with 
his  tremendous  strength  was  the  best  man 
I  ever  met. 

"  Every  time  a  blow  landed  it  left  the 
marks  of  his  clenched  hand  outlined  in 
red  on  my  skin.  Once  he  hit  so  hard 
that  he  lifted  me  clear  off  my  feet.  Close 
to  two  hundred  pounds  I  weighed  too. 

"  The    realization    came    to    me    very 


shortly  that  he  was  more  than  my  equal, 
and  that  only  luck  stood  between  me  and 
a  bad  beating.  So  far  it  had  favored  me ; 
he  was  unable  to  break  through  mv  guard 
and  reach  my  face. 

"  By  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  had 
punched  me  into  pretty  bad  shape.  It 
was  agony  to  breathe,  while  my  knees 
felt  as  though  they  would  give  way  every 
minute.  He  saw  it,  and  came  after  me 
all  the  harder.  There  was  no  time  called  ; 
it  was  fight,  fight,  fight,  Avith  the  miners 
cheering  us  on. 

"  I  could  only  block  and  stall  now, 
waiting  and  hoping  for  my  one  chance. 
Twice  it  came,  the  first  time  when  he 
tripped  and  nearly  fell,  but  my  blow  went 
high,   nearly   breaking   my  hand   against 


THEN — THE   SHARP,    METALLIC 
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his  head.  The  second  time  he  struck 
too  quick,  overreaching  himself,  leaving  a 
narrow  opening  to  his  chin, 

"  I  struck  with  the  desperate  knowl- 
edge that  this  was  my  last  chance.  My 
hand  went  thudding  against  some  thing 
that  crackled  sharply,  and  Lyons  went 
toppling  over  backward. 

"  He  rose  before  any  one  could  help 
him,  hoarsely  demanding  his  coat.  One  of 
the  miners  handed  it  to  him. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  felt  something 
thrust  into  my  hand. 

"  '  Shoot  quick,'  the  person  behind  me 
whispered.  Mechanically  I  raised  the  gun 
and  fired  twice.  Through  the  smoke  I  saw 
Lyons's  gun,  the  cylinder  revolving  rapid- 
ly in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  but 
no  report  answered  mine.  Slowly  his 
hand  fell  to  his  side  and  again  he  tum- 
bled heavily  to   the   ground. 

"  That  is  all  of  the  story  I  think.  We 
finished  our  survey  without  interference 
from  the  other  party.  The  miners  who 
had  witnessed  the  fight  gave  the  name 
Battle  Creek  to  their  settlement,  and  so 
it  went  in  on  our  maps. 

"  By  the  way,  Jim,  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  always  puzzled  me."  The  gen- 
eral manager  leaned  forward,  his  cigar 
glowing  redly  against  the  grayish  back- 
ground. 

"  That  gun  was  not  my  own.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  explain  it.  You  were 
there." 

An  inarticulate  sound  caused  him  to 
pause.  "  I  mean,"  he  went  on  hastily, 
"  that  you  were  with  the  party.  That 
you  were  in  probably  a  better  position 
to  know  the  details  than  I." 

Inste^ad  of  answering,  Whitley  rose 
and  groped  his  way  to  the  door,  where  he 
stood  a  long  time  looking  into  the  driz- 
zling gloom.  It  was  one  of  those  situations 
when  to  speak  is  a  mistake,  to  keep  silent 
is  worse.  Only  the  drip  of  falling  water 
where  the  rain  had  found  a  hole  in  the 
rotting  roof  broke  the  quiet. 


The  general  manager's  face  was  a  pic- 
ture of  regret  and  pain  as  he  watched  the 
motionless  back  of  his  old  friend.  When 
the  monotonous  sound  of  splashing  drops 
threatened  to  become  unbearable,  he 
rose  stiffly,  seating  himself  again  as 
Whitley  turned  around.  With  one  hand 
concealed  in  his  pocket,  Whitley  stepped 
swiftly  back  to  his  old  place.  ■ 

"  Calhoun,",  he  said,  and  there  was  a 
note  in  his  voice  which  kept  us  quiet, 
"  the  event  you  have  just  told  took  place 
over  thirty  years  ago  and  I've  waited  just 
that  long  for  you  to  do  what  you  have 
done.  When  you  began  I  warned  you  to 
let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Later,  I  gave  you 
a  chance  to  leave  me  out. 

"  Had  you  taken  heed  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  what  is  going  to  happen. 
But  you  didn't.  Now,  thanks  to  your 
blunders,  all  these  men  know  it  was  I 
who  tried  to  save  my  job  by  lying  to 
you.  Tl^at  it  was  I  whom  you  thrashed 
that  day.  And  they  have  probably  guessed 
likewise  that  I  changed  the  guns,  abstract- 
ing the  cartridges  from  the  wrong  one !  " 

"  But  Jim—" 

The  secretary's  words  beat  down  the 
protest.  "  You've  had  your  say,  it's  my 
turn  now.  Don't  you  know,  you  fool, 
that  there  could  be  only  two  reasons  for 
my  continued  service  to  you — love  or  hate. 
Did  you  imagine  it  was  the  former?  "  He 
laughed  wildly.  "Over  thirty  years'  ac- 
cumulation of  bitterness  for  this  one  mo- 
ment— but,  by  Heaven,  it's  worth  it !  " 

Then — the  sharp,  metallic  report  of  a 
pistol !  Like  a  shadow  Whitley  slipped 
past  the  hands  reached  out  for  him.  The 
general  manager's  big  body  seemed  to 
shrink,  the  black  stump  of  his  cigar  fell 
from  his  fingers,  and  he  slid  forward  into 
the  fire, 

Whitley  was  never  brought  to  justice, 
but  if  you  ever  come  across  a  tall,  flat- 
backed  man,  with  a  face  all  iron  and 
stone,  eating  his  heart  out  in  some  God- 
forsaken place,  you  might  tell  him  what 
I've  told  you. 
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)'LL  be  an  engineer,  like  pa, 

When  I'm  a  man. 
Gee !  He  makes  her  whiz  along  the  track — 

You  bet  he  can  ! 
But  onct  there  wuz  an  awful  wreck, 

When  I'se  a  kid, 
An'  hurt  pa  somewhere  in  the  slats — 

That's  what  it  did. 


Pa  lets  me  ride  with  him  sometimes, 

On  Saturdays. 
I'm  might}'  glad  I  ain't  like  Tom  or  Joe 

Or  Billy  Hayes. 
Their  dads  ain't  workin'  on  the  road 

The  same  as  mine, 
An'  they  don't  git  to  ride  like  me — 

Not  any  time ! 

Onct  when  we  wuz  a  standin'  still. 

Two  gals  came  by. 
Pa  says,  "  Jest  pull  the  bell-rope,  Tim,  and  watch 

Them  critters  fly." 
Glory !    You  orter  heard  them  gals 

An'  seen  'em  run ! 
They  jest  picked  up  their  skirts  an'  got ! 

'Twas  howlin'  fun ! 

Pa  most  fell  out  the  cab,  jest  cause 
He  laughed  so  hard. 

But  onct  we  had  a  heap  more  fun  than  that 
Down  in  the  yard. 

There  wuz  a  mule  what  balked  right  on  the  track- 
He  moved,  you  bet ! 

Pa  whistled,  an'  I  guess  that  mule 
Is  runnin'  yet ! 

Ma's  always  worryin'  about  me, 

Cuz.  she's  afraid. 
But  then,  it  ain't  her  fault,  for  that's  the  way 

All  gals  wuz  made. 
But  pa  ain't  'fraid  of  nothin'  't  all — 

Ain't  got  no  fear. 
An'  }'OU  bet,  when  I'm  big,  I'll  be 

An  engineer. 
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BY    J.     AUBREY    TYSON, 
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Lost  Himself,"  etc. 


A  Man  Runs  Blindfolded   On  a  Strange 
Track    and    Against     the     Semaphores. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  Shattered  Hope. 

>'M  very  sorry,  sir,  but  Mr.  War- 


rington  is   engaged   and   can 


IT 

I  see  no  one  this  morning." 

®|  I  '  Tlje    private    secretary    of 

Sfffetea  Andrew  Warrington,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Chicago, 
St,  Louis  and  Western  Railroad,  glanced 
at  a  card  bearing  the  name  "Frederick 
Erskine."  The  visitor  was  a  stalwart, 
gray-clad  young  fellow,  with  dark,  clean- 
cut  features. 

"  I've  come  seven  hundred  miles  to  see 
him,"  he  explained. 

"  Did  Mr.  Warrington  ask /you  to 
call?"   the  private  secretary   asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "  Mr,  War- 
rington, writing  to  me  last  week,  told  me 
to  call  on  him  at  my  earliest  convenience. 
Tlie  letter  came  to  my  hands  two  days 
ago.     I  arrived  in  the  city  this  morning." 

The  private  secretary  frowned  slight- 
ly,  and  hesitated. 

"Is  it  a  matter  of  importance?"  he 
asked. 

"  To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,"  Erskine  answered, 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  will  take  your  card  to  Mr.  War- 
rington," Gerrick  said. 

The  private  secretary  crossed  the  room 
with  reluctant  steps  and  entered  an  inner 
apartment.  At  a  large,  flat-topped  desk, 
sat  Andrew  Warrington,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  road.  Slightly  above  medium 
height,  he  was  sturdily  built  and  about 
fifty-five  years  of  age.    His  hair  and  mus- 


tache were  gray,  and  his  neck  and  hands 
were  large  and  muscular. 

His  face  was  broad  and  resolute,  but 
on  it,  this  morning,  had  settled  a  care- 
worn expression,  and  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot. He  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
and  as  he  glanced  at  Gerrick,  he  frowned 
irritably. 

"What  is  it,  Tom?"  he  demanded 
shortly.  "  A  card !  Confound  it,  didn't 
I  tell  you  that  I  would  see  no  one  this 
morning?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  but — " 
"Who  is  it?" 

"  Frederick  Erskine,  who  says  he  came 
here  at  your  request." 

Warrington  scowled,  hesitated,  then 
took,  the  card  which  Gerrick  held  out  to 
him.  He  looked  at  it  thoughtfully  for 
a  moment.  Motioning  abruptly  toward 
a   wire  basket,   he   addressed    Gerrick. 

"  There's  a  letter  there,  Tom — -a.  letter 
from  old  Sam  Erskine,  one  of  our  loco- 
motive engineers.    Find  it  for  me,  please." 
Gerrick  found  the  paper  -and  laid  it  on 
the  desk. 

"  Read  it,"  directed  the  general  man- 
ager. 

Gerrick  read : 

Friend  Andy — It  ain't  in  my  mind  to 
spring  no  new  bother  on  you,  after  all 
the  kind  things  you  have  done  for  me 
and  mine,  but  four  years  ago,  when  my 
boy  Fred  went  into  the  Altoona  shops, 
after  you  had  helped  me  to  put  him 
through  CoUimbia  University,  you  made 
me  promise  that  when  he  left  Altoona 
I  would  send  him  to  you  so  as  you  could 
look  him  over.  Well,  Andy,  he's  gone 
through  the  whole  Altoona  course,  with 
colors  flying,  and  the  folks  down  there 
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has  writ  to  me  that  all  of  them  is  proud 
of    him-. 

For  forty  years  the  old  C,  S.  L.  and  W. 
has  been  good  enough  for  me,  so  I'm 
sending  the  boy  round  to  you.  Look  him 
over.  Andy,  and  if  he  sizes  up  to  you 
half  as  big  as  he  looks  to  me,  like  as  not 
them  Pennsylvania  fellers  will  have  to 
snoop  a  little  further  for  a  future  presi- 
dent of  their  company. 

\\'ell,  anyhow,  Andy,  it's  up  to  you. 
Fred  is  still  hanging  round  Altoona,  do- 
ing a  special  stunt  or  two,  and  any  time 
you  want  to  see  him  all  you  will  have 
to  do  is  just  to  drop  him  a  line.  The  lad 
is  honest  and  earnest,  and  is  so  up  in  the 
higher  branches  of  railroading  that  he 
just  naturally  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  a 
daddy  that  never  got  no  further  along 
than  the  cab  of  a  locomotive,  while  his 
old  fireman,  Andy  Warrington,  was  get- 
ting to  be  the  general  manager  of  the 
road.  But  the  boy  is  just  fool  enough 
to  be  as  proud  of  me  as  I  am  of  him,  and 
it  don't  matter  how  small  a  berth  you 
shove  him  jnto,  he'll  make  his  way  and 
be  a  credit  to  you  and 

Yours  truly, 

Sam    Erskine. 

Andrew  Warrington  thrust  the  letter 
back  on  the  desk,  and,  again  gripping 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  turned  thoughtfully 
toward  one  of  the  windows.  Gerrick 
continued  to  regard  him  speculatively. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in,"  the  general 
manager  said  grumpily. 

Gerrick  nodded  and  went  out.  In  a 
moment  the  door  opened  again,  and  the 
visitor  entered.  He  moved  a  few  paces 
in  the  direction  of  the  man  he  saw  seated 
at   the   desk. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  young 
man  had  seen  this  old  friend  of  his 
father's,  and  it  was  scarcely  more  than 
natural  that  he  should  look  for  some 
manifestation  of  cordiality  on  the  part 
of  one  whom  he  long  had  regarded  as 
a  benefactor.  Strangely  enough,  however, 
the  general  manager,  turning  slowly  to- 
ward him,  looked  at  him  dully,  and  with- 
out speaking. 

The  young  man  stopped,  bowed,  and 
glanced  inquiringly  at  the  sturdy  figure 
and  pale,  careworn  face  of  the  man  at 
the  desk. 

"  Mr.  Warrington,  I  believe,"  said 
Erskine,  smiling  slightly. 

The  general  manager  passed  a  hand 
over  his  eves. 


"Yes — yes,"  he  'answered  absently; 
then,  after  a  pause,  he  added:  "You 
are  Sam  Erskine' s  boy?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  stalwart  six- 
footer  easily,  "  and  first  of  all  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me." 

Warrington  shook  his  head  gravely. 
"  You  have  little  to  thank  me  for,  I  am 
afraid,"  he  said  with-a  sigh.  "  The  only 
persons  w^ho  set  a  price  on  their  advice 
are  lawyers  and  physicians.  The  rest 
of  us  give  it  more  cheerfully  than  we 
accept  it.  Such  financial  aid  as  I  have 
given  to  your  father  was  less  than  I  of- 
fered, and  he  has  repaid  me  dollar  for 
dollar.  My  old  friend  w^ould  have-  done 
better,  perhaps,  had  he  refrained  from 
mentioning  the  subject  to  you." 

The  young  man  smiled,  shook  his  head 
incredulously  and  advanced  with  his 
right  hand  extended.  "  Permit  me  to 
thank  you  now,"  he  said. 

The  general  manager  half  rose  from 
his  chair  and  grasped  the  hand  that  his 
visitor  held  out  to  him.  "  Sit  down," 
Warrington    said    perfunctorily. 

Erskine  nodded  and  seated  himself  on 
a  chair  near  the  desk. 

"  And  so  you  are  done  at  Altoona," 
Warrington  muttered,  as,  leaning  for- 
ward, he  rested  his  elbows  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair. 

"  Yes.  I  finished  the  course  six  weeks 
ago." 

The  general  manager's  lips  were  com- 
pressed as  he  gazed  meditatively  at  the 
old  man's  letter. 

"  Your  father  tells  me  that  you  want 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  C.,  S.  L.  and 
W.,"  said  W-arrington  at  last. 

The  young  man  smiled.  "  Yes,"  he  an- 
swered. 

For  a  minute  the  general  manager, 
gazing  moodily  at  his  desk,  was  silent, 
then  speaking  deliberately,  he  said : 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I'm  sorry,  but  in  the 
service  of  this  company  there  is  no  post 
that  I  can  offer  you." 


CHAPTER   n. 

Working  in  the  Dark. 

\  S  the  general  manager  spoke,  Fred 
-^^^  Erskine  started,  flushed,  and  looked 
at  him  incredulously. 
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Andrew  Warrington,  who  had  entered 
the  employ  of  the  C,  S.  L-.  and  W.  as  a 
fireman  on  a  locomotive,  more  than  thirty 
years  before,  now  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  able  railroad  men  in  the  United 
States.  He  had  occupied  the  post  of  gen- 
eral manager  for  twelve  years,  and  for 
several  months  it  had  been  rumored  that 
as  a  result  of  a  series  of  differences  be- 
tween him  and  Henry  Burbridge,  the 
president  of  the  company,  the  directors 
were  disposed  to  compel  Burbridge  to  re- 
sign, and  to  make  Warrington  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Some  of  this  gossip  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Fred  Erskine  prior  to  his  visit  to 
Chicago,  and  had  done  much  to  encourage 
his  belief  that  his  advancement  in  the 
service  of  the  company  in  which  this  old 
friend  of  his  father's  was  so  powerful  was 
likely  to  be  much  more  rapid  than  he 
would  find  it  elsewhere. 

Old  Sam  Erskine  had  been  a  loyal  em- 
ployee of  the  C,  S.  L.  and  W.  for  forty 
years,  and  it  had  been  his  sole  ambition 
to  give  to  his  only  son  an  education  that 
would  enable  him  to  make  his  way  upward 
as  Andrew  Warrington  had  done.  War- 
rington, as  has  been  see^,  had  afforded 
material  aid  in  this  direction,  and  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  gen- 
eral nianager  that  Erskine  had  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Altoona  shops  after 
he  had  completed  a  scientific  course  at 
Columbia  University, 

To  most  persons,  other  than  railroad 
men,  Altoona  is  nothing  more  than  a 
smoky  town  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
are  located  the  repair  and  construction 
shops  and  several  important  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  To  the  railroad 
man  of  high  or  low  degree,  however,  it 
stands  for  all  that  West  Point  means  to 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
States  Army,  or  all  that  the  naval  acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  represents  to  the  navy. 
It  is  the  world's  greatest  training  school 
for  railway  officials,  and  its  influence  is 
world-wide. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  pause  that 
succeeded  Warrington's  statement,  the  ex- 
pression of  incredulity  that  had  settled 
on  Erskine's  face  gave  place  to  one  of 
wonder  and  chagrin.  Warrington's  face 
was  pale  and  grim  as  he  continued  to 
gaze  at  the  letter  that  lay  before  him  on 
the  desk. 


Erskine  was  the  first  to  break  the  si- 
lence. Nodding  resignedly,  he  said 
quietly : 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so, 
sir.  What  your  reasons  may  be  for  this 
decision,  I  do  not  know,  of  course.  In 
view  of  all  that  you  have  done  for  my 
father  and  for  me,  however,  I  hope  that 
neither  my  father  nor  myself  has  done 
anything  to  displease  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  my  rela- 
tions with  your  father,  and,  indirectly, 
with  you,  as  among  the  more  satisfactory 
of  my  experiences,"  replied  the  general 
manager  moodily. 

Erskine  Avas  trying  to  formulate  some 
appropriate  words  of  farewell  when  he 
suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  general  manager  was  eying  him 
with  a  new  expression  of  interest.  After 
an  approving  glance  over  the  tall,  .ath- 
letic figure  of  his  visitor,  Warrington 
critically  studied  the  young  man's  face. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  for  young  Ers- 
kine had  risen  to  go. 

As  Erskine  seated  himself  again,  the 
general  manager  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and,  gazing  at  his  desk,  slowly  stroked 
his  chin.  The  young  man  watched  him 
curiously. 

"  Fred,"  Warrington  went  on  abruptly, 
after  a  pause,  "  you  made  a  pretty  good 
run  of  it  through  college,   I  believe." 

"Why,  yes,  sir — I  did  pretty  well," 
faltered  "the  young  fellow, 

"  I  have  been  more  particularly  in- 
formed concerning  your  work  in  Altoona, 
and  on  your  performances  there,  I  con- 
gratulate you  with  all  my  heart,"  War- 
rington went  on.  "  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  I  hold  against  you." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Erskine,  an  ex- 
pression of  apprehension  in  his  eyes. 

"  Yes.  It  is  that  you  are  Sam  Erskine's 
son  instead  of  mine." 

The  general  manager,  turning  slowly 
to  and  fro  in  his  swivel  -  chair,  gazed 
thoughtfully  at  the  floor  as  he  continued : 

"  And  yet,  my  boy,  I  think  I  can  easily 
forgive  you  that,  for  you  have  in  your 
veins  the  blood  of  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  honest  men  I  have  ever  known." 

Warrington  nervously  tapped  on  his 
desk  with  a  penholder. 

"  When  I  say  that  in  the  service  of 
this  company  there  is  no  position  that  T 
can  offer  you,  T  speak  the  truth.     At  the 
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time  I  wrote  to  you,  asking  you  to  come 
to  Chicago,  I  designed  offering  you  a 
good  position.  Much  has  happened  since 
then,  however,  and  in  place  of  the  friend 
who  was  preparing  to  help  you,  you  now 
find  a  discredited  man  whose  career  is 
about  to  end  in  disaster  unless — " 

An  expression  of  blank  astonishment 
came  to  Erskine's  face,  but  in  a  moment  it 
Avas  gone. 

"  Unless,"  the  general  manager  con- 
tinued, leaning  forward,  "  unless  I  can 
enlist  in  my  personal  service  a  man  whom 
I  can  trust  implicitly,  and  who  possesses 
qualifications  which  will  enable  him  to 
pursue,  without  exciting  suspicion,  a  cer- 
tain course  of  inquiry  that  may  lead  him 
into  several  departments  of  this  railroad." 

Warrington  tossed  the  penholder  back 
on  his  desk  and  drummed  nervously  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair  as  he  went  on: 

"  Until  you  entered  this  room  just  now, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  turn  to 
find  a  man  who  was  capable  of  meeting 
these  requirements.  It  now  occurs  to  me, 
however,  that  you  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications.  Your  course  at  Altoona 
has  familiarized  you  with  various  kinds 
of  departmental  work,  and  you  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  unknown 
to  all  the  employees,  of  this  company  ex- 
cept your  father.  In  the  course  of  your 
quest' you  probably  will  have  no  occasion 
to  meet  your  father,  and  it  will  be  in 
your  interest,  as  well  as  mine,  that  you 
say  nothing  to  him  concerning  the  task 
which  I  am  about  to  ask  you  to  under- 
take." 

"  My  relations  with  you  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  secret,  then?"  the  young  man 
asked. 

"  They  must  not  be  known  to  any  per- 
son other  than  ourselves." 

Erskine  nodded,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair.  The  general  manager  rose  and 
locked  the  door. 

"As  briefly  as 'possible  I  will  describe 
to  you  the  situation  that  now  confronts 
me,"  he  began.  "  Eleven  months  ago  the 
Dunbar  Construction  Company,  of  Den- 
ver, deposited  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
of  this  company  bonds  valued  at  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  which  were  to 
guarantee  the  performance  of  that  com- 
pany's contract  to  construct  for  us  a 
branch  line  from  Cardis  to  Redmount,  in 
the   State   of   Wyoming.     That   work   is 


now  almost  complete,  and  in  another 
month  the  Dunbar  Company  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  make  a  demand  upon  us 
for  the  return  of  the  bonds.  You  will 
see,  therefore,  what  a  predicament  we  are 
in,  when  I  tell  ypu  that  the  bonds  are  no 
longer  in  our  possession." 

Erskine  looked  more  intently  at  the 
careworn  face  before  him. 

"  The  bonds  are  lost?  "  he  asked. 

"  Stolen,"  replied  the  general  roanager 
grimly.  "  As  nearly  as  can  be  learned 
they  disappeared  from  the  vault  of  our 
company's  treasurer  about  five  days  ago." 

"  Is  any  one  under  suspicion?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Some  one  employed  in  the  treasurer's 
office?" 

"Yes.  The  suspect  is  a  young  man 
who,  living  beyond  his  salary  and  the 
allowance  made  to  him  by  his  father, 
some  months  ago  became  involved  in  a 
series  of  unfortunate  speculations.  As  a 
result  of  these  speculations  his  father  was 
compelled  to  pay  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  to  the  young  man's  cred- 
itors. 

"  The  son  failed  to  take  to  heart  the 
lesson  taught  by  his  unfortunate  experi- 
ences. Taking  advantage  of  his  restored 
credit,  he  again  plunged  into  debt — this 
time  as  a  common  gambler.  On  the  very 
day  that  this  fact  became  known  to  his 
father  the  bonds  were  missed  from  the 
vault  of  the  office  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  combination  which  con- 
trolled the  lock  of  the  vault  was  known 
.to  him. 

"He  protests  that  he  is  innocent,  and 
thus  far  he  has  been  allowed  to  continue 
to  work  in  the  office.  Detectives  have  been 
put  to  work  on  the  case,  but — " 
'  The  general  manager  paused  and  looked 
meditatively  out  of  one  of  the  windows. 

"  But  there  are  certain  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  the  affair  that  have  not  been 
brought  to  their  knowledge,"  he  added. 
"If  you  will  undertake  the  task,  you  will 
be  better  informed." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  I 
have  to  discover  who  it  was  took  the  miss- 
ing bonds?  "  Erskine  asked. 

"  You  are  to  find  the  bonds  and  cause 
them  to  be  returned  to  the  vault,"  the 
general  manager  replied.  "  The  bonds 
are  all  that  I  will  require  of  you.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  you  have  carte  blanche 
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to  get  them  by  fair  means  or  by  foul, 
and  I  will  give  you  all  the  aid  that  lies 
within  my  power  to  give. 

"  If  you  fail,  it  will  be  quite  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  trouble  me  with  any  ex- 
planation of  your  failure.  If  you  do  get 
them,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  keep 
to  yourself  all  knowledge  of  the  means 
which  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  employ. 
It  is  not  essential  that  I  be  informed  of 
the  name  of  the  thief.  His  identity  will 
be  entirely  your  affair — and  his.  Is  this 
much  clear  to  you?  " 

Erskine's  face  wore  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion, but  it  was  without  hesitation  that  he 
answered : 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  I  hope  that  it  will  be  equally 
clear  to  you  that  you  must  carefully  guard 
the  fact  that  you  are  acting  as  my  repre- 
sentative in  the  matter,"  Warrington  went 
on.  "  I  will  supply  all  iunds  that  may 
be  necessary,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
expedient  to  have  you  represent  yourself 
as  an  employee  of  this,  company,  from 
.time  to  time,  I  will  find  means  to  have 
you  do  so.  But,  after  midnight  to-night, 
you  are,  under  no  circumstances,  to  ask 
me  for  advice  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  you  are  to  proceed. 

"  You  must  map  out  your  own  cam- 
paign, after  you  hear  from  me  an  account 
of  those  incidents  concerning  which  the 
detectives  have  not  been  informed.  You 
must  regard  those  detectives  as  working 
against  you,  for  if  they,  instead  of  you, 
recover  the  bonds,  you  will  have  failed  in 
your  quest.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
detectives  report  to,  and  receive  instruc- 
tions from,  certain  officials  of  this  com- 
pany, we  may  regard  them  as  working  in 
the  light. 

"  You  must  be  the  man  in  the  dark, 
depending  only  on  your  own  resources, 
and  making  no  report  to  any  one.  If  you 
work  into  an  embarrassing  position,  and 
find  yourself  in  deep  water,  you  must  not 
call  on  me  to  aid  you.  You  must  swim  or 
sink — alone." 

Fred  Erskine  abstractedly  placed  his 
hat  on  his  head  ;  then,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  he  rose 
and  slowly  paced  to  and  fro.  The  gen- 
eral manager  leaned  back  and  clasped  his 
liands  over  one  knee  and  surveyed  his 
visitor  speculatively. 

"  You  are  giving  me  a  pretty  big  order, 


Mr.  Warrington,"  said  the  young  man 
moodily. 

"  Pretty  big,"  assented  the  general 
manager,  with  a  nod. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  entrust  a 
matter  of  this  nature  to  a  professional 
detective  ?  "  Erskine  asked. 

"  No,"  Warrington  answered  shortly. 
"  The  professional  detective  is  too  well 
trained  in  the  betrayal  of  confidences  to 
have  a  matter  of  this  sort  entrusted  to  his 
keeping.  The  manner  in  which  you  have 
acquitted  yourself  in  college  and  at  Al- 
toona  indicates  that  you  have  more  than 
the  average  degree  of  intelligence.  In 
addition  to  this,  you  have  the  eyes  and 
chin  of  your  father,  and  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  assure  me  of  your  honesty  and 
grit. 

"  Moreover,  you  will  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  matter  that  no  professional 
detective  could  feel.  If  you  succeed,  I 
shall  become  president  of  this  road;  and, 
next  to  your  father,  I  will  prove  to  be  the 
best  friend  you  have  on  earth.  If  you 
fail,  another  month  will  find  me  a  ruined 
man,  who  will  be  unable  to  ofl:er  any  sort 
of  aid  to  the  son  of  his  old  friend." 

For  some  time  both  were  silent;  then 
Erskine  spoke. 

"  You  are  putting  it  to  me  pretty 
strongly,  Mr.  Warrington,"  he  said. 

"  If  you  hesitate,  perhaps  I  can  put  it 
to  you  still  more  strongly,"  the  general 
manager  replied. 

The  young  man,  ceasing  to  pace  the 
floor,  stopped  in  front  of  Warrington,  and 
looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  Who  is  the  man  who  is  under  sus- 
picion? "  he  asked  quietly. 

There  was  a  pause ;  then,  in  a  low, 
hard  voice,  the  general  manager  an- 
swered : 

"  Joe  Warrington — my  son!  " 


CHAPTER   III. 

Fred  Takes  a  Job, 

nPHE  color  fled  from  Fred  Erskine's 
■*•       cheeks. 

"  Your  son?  "  he  faltered. 

Warrington  nodded,  and  his  gaze  fell. 

"  But  he  will  clear  himself — of  course," 
the  young  man  said. 

"  I  hope  so,"  Warrington  replied ; 
"  but,  whether  he  does  this  or  not,  the 
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package  of  bonds  must  be  obtained  by 
you,  and  thirty  dayp  must  suffice  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task.  Thus  far 
the  knowledge  of  their  loss  is  supposed 
to  be  restricted  to  four  officials  of  this 
road,  and  the  detectives  who  have  been 
put  to  work  on  the  case. 

"  How  many  detectives  are  engaged,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  believe  there  are  no 
more  than  three.  One  of  them,  however, 
is  Glen  Streyer,  an  exceptionally  success- 
ful private  detective,  who  has  been  spe- 
cially engaged  by  Mr.  Burbridge,  the 
president  of  our  company. 

"  Streyer  seems  to  be  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  others,  who  are  regular 
railroad  detectives,  working  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Stanwood,  our  treasurer, 
from  whose  office  the  bonds  were  taken. 
One  other  official  than  these-  t  have 
mentioned  is  informed  concerning  the 
circumstances  of  the  theft.  This  is  Lewis 
Yarnell,  our  vice-president.  With  none 
of  these,  however,  are  you  to  have  any- 
thing to  do." 

Erskine,  removing  his  hat,  sank  into  a 
chair  and  looked  at  Warrington  dubi- 
ously. 

"  Then  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  I 
will  have  access  to  the  treasurer's  office?  " 
he  said. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  that  you  should  pur- 
sue any  part  of  your  investigation  there," 
the  general  manager  returned. 

"  But—" 

"  I  have  said  that  I  would  acquaint  you 
with  certain  incidents,  concerning  which 
the  detectives  know  nothmg,"  Warring- 
ton explained.  "  The  facts,  as  known  to 
the  detectives,  are  these :  The  bonds  were 
issued  by  the  South  Wendham  Electric 
Company,  the  Pan  -  American  Trading 
Company,  and  the  Fairfield  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. All  were  contained  in  two  black 
tin  boxes,  which  were  placed  on  one  of 
the-  shelves  of  the  vault. 

"  The  boxes  were  found  on  the  shelf, 
but  their  contents  were  gone.  How  the 
bonds  were  taken  from  the  vault  is  still 
a  mystery.  The  vault  combination  was 
known  only  to  two  men — Stanwood,  our 
treasurer,  and  my  son.  It  was  Stanwood 
who  discovered  the  loss,  and  he  at  once 
reported  the  matter  to  President  Bur- 
bridge." 

"The  bonds  are  negotiable?" 
1  es. 


"  And  their  loss  has  not  been  reported 
to  the  companies  by  which  the  bands  were 
issued?  " 

"  No ;  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  understand  why  no  such 
report  has  been  made.  Only  as  a  last 
resort  must  publicity  be  given  to  the  mat- 
ter. One  of  two  men  was  guilty  either 
of  deliberate  theft,  or  of  almost  criminal 
negligence,  in  failing  to  keep  the  vault 
properly  locked. 

"  Of  these  mien,  one  was  the  treasurer  of 
the  "company,  and  the  other  was  the  son 
of  tlie  company's  general  manager.  More 
than  this,  it  is,  for  many  reasons,  desirable 
that  the  Dunbar  Company  should  not 
know  of  the  loss,  if  it  is  in  any  way  pos- 
sible for  us  to  recover  them." 

Erskine  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  detec- 
tives are  likely  to  have  little  outside  help 
in  their  attejnpts  to  discover  a  possible 
transfer  of  the  bonds,"  he  .said. 

"  True,"  replied  Warrington.  "  The 
task  will,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  one,  if  they 
are  honest  enough  to  adhere  to  the  letter 
of  their  instructions.  Glen  Streyer  is 
crafty,  however,  and  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  at  all  improbable  that,  taking  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  he  will  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  companies  that  issued  the  bonds, 
without  informing  his  employers  of  his 
action." 

"  And  if  Streyer  recovers  any,  or  all, 
of  the  bonds,  he — " 

"  He  will  deliver  them  to  Burbridge, 
in  whose  -interests  he  is  working.  This  is 
what  we  must  prevent.  The  bonds  must 
be  returned  to  the  safe  without  Bur- 
bridge's  knowledge." 

Agam,  Erskine  rose  and  began  to  pace 
the  floor.  The  expression  of  perplexity 
on  his  face  was  momentarily  growing 
deeper. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Warrington,  that 
you  are  assuming  that  the  bonds  were  in- 
deed taken  by  your  son?  "  he  said  thought- 
fully. 

The  general  manager  cleared  his  throat 
and  hesitated. 

"  My  son  denies  that  he  took  them, 
of  course,"  Warrington  answered  dryly. 
Then,  after  another  pause,  he  added : 
"  But  if  Stanwood  took  them  the  result 
would  be  the  same." 

"  The  result  would  be  the  same?  "  re- 
peated Erskine  incredulously. 
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"  Precisely,"  replied  the  general  man- 
ager. "  And  now  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
incidents  which  the  detectives  are  not 
taking  under  consideration.  First,  then, 
Burbridge  would  be  ousted  from  the  presi- 
dency of  this  road,  and  I  would  be  elected 
as  his  successor  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders,  six  months  hence, 
if  this  unfortunate  affair  had  not  hap- 
pened. 

"If  it  is  proved  that  my  son  did,  in- 
deed, take  the  bonds,  I  will  he  required 
to  make  good  their  value.  I  cannot  do  so. 
The  result  will  be  that  I,  a  discredited 
man,  will  have  to  sever  my  relations  with 
this  company.  Now,  Stanwood  is  a  mere 
tool  of  Burbridge's,  and  would  fall  with 
Burbridge.  It  was  in  accordance  with  a 
suggestion  made  by  Stanwood  that  my 
son  was  made  his  assistant." 

Erskine's  face-  brightened.  "  Then  it 
is  possible  that  some  sort  of  a  job  has 
been  put  up  on  your  son  by  Burbridge  and 
Stanwood?  "  he  said. 

-"  It  is  possible,"  Warrington  assented. 
"  But  if  this  is  so  we  will  have  to  prove 
it,  and  in  such  a  case  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  bonds  still  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  original  thief.  On  the  other 
-hand,  if  my  son  took  them  they  probably 
are  in  the  hands  of  some  other  person  to 
whom  they  have  been  given  as  security 
for  a  loan.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  you  first  to  learn  by  whom  the 
bonds  were  taken,  then  to  find  them  and 
return  them  to  the  vault." 

Erskine  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
"  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  know  where  to 
begin,"  he  said.  "  Moreover,  I  can't  quite 
see  how  my  knowledge  of  railroading  is 
going  to  help  me." 

"If  the  bonds  were  taken  by  Stanwood, 
you  will  have  to  Avork  among  certain  of 
his  fellow  conspirators,  who  are  employed 
in  various  departments  of  this  company," 
the  general  manager  explained.  "  That 
a  conspiracy  against  me  does  exist  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  If  the  thief  was  my 
own  son,  you  probably  will  have  to  pursue 
another  line  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  this  that  I  will  now  tell  you 
of  the  second  phase  of  the  affair  of  which 
the  detectives  are  ignorant." 

"  Then  it  will  be-  necessary  for  me  to 
work  also  on  the  theory  that  the  bonds 
were  taken  by  your  son?  "  Erskine  asked. 

"  Certainlv,  if  vou  think  that  l)v  work- 


ing out  such  a  theory  you  can  recover  the 
bonds,"  Warrington  replied,  somewhat 
petulantly.  "  If  you  deem  it  expedient  to 
take  this  view,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to 
know  that  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  a  certain  boon  companion  of  my 
soiols  has  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  bonds  have  disappeared,  and  that  my 
son  is  suspected.  This  fellow  is  Charles 
Montresor,  an  impecunious  Englishman, 
who  is  a  nephew  and  the  heir  of  Lord 
Mordale,  with  whom  he  has  quarreled. 

"  Montresor  sometimes  visits  my  daugh- 
ter Louise,  and  it  was  to  Louise  that,  the 
other  evening,  he  casually  mentioned  that 
Joe  would  do  well  to  get  out  of  the  city 
for  a  while.  Louise  asked  me  what  it 
meant.  I  did  not  tell  her.  Since  then  all 
my  eft'orts  to  find  Montresor  have  been 
vain,  though  I  am  assured  that  Louise 
and  her  mother — neither  of  whom  respects 
my  authority — see  the  man  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  through  Louise  that  you  may 
meet  Montresor." 

"  But  I — I — "  the  young  man  stam- 
mered. 

"  You  shall  take  her  to  the  opera  to- 
night," said  Warrington.  "  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  her  if  you  call  at  my  house 
to-night  sharply  at  seven.  Meantime,  I 
will  give  you  this." 

The  general  manager  took  from  his 
pocket  a  wallet,  from  which  he  drew  sev- 
eral bank-notes  of  large  denominations. 

"  Here  are  three  thousand  dollars,"  he 
said.  "  In  the  course  of  your  quest  you 
may  spend  money  as  freely  as  you  like. 
When  you  require  more  communicate  with 
me  at  once,  signing  the  name  '  Belleville ' 
to  your  letters  or  telegrams.  But  in  your 
communications  to  me  be  careful  to  make 
no  reference,  of  whatever  nature,  to  the 
progress  you  are  maybe  making  in  your 
work.  I  have  told  you  that  after  to-night 
I  shall  have  no  suggestions  of  any  sort  to 
offer  you." 

With  shaking  fingers  the  young  man 
thrust  the  envelope  into  the  inner  pocket 
of  his  coat.  The  general  manager  smiled 
grimly. 

"  I  am  to  infer,  then,  that  you  will  un- 
dertake the  task?  "  he  said. 

Erskine  looked  irresolutely  out  of  the 
window,  and  Warrington,  leaving  the 
desk  at  which  he  had  been  seated,  held 
out  his  right  hand.  The  young  man 
grasped  it. 
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"  In  view  of  all  that  you  have  said,  I 
don't  quite  see  how  I  can  decline  it,"  he 
answered  moodily. 

"  To-night,  at  seven,  then,"  said  the 
general  manager. 

"  To-night — at  seven,"  the  young  man 
muttered. 

Then,  Avith  bowed  head  and  unsteady 
steps,  he  left  the  room.  The  rays  of  a 
warm  June  sun  were  shining  on  the  city 
pavements  Avhen  Erskine  again  found 
himself  on  the  street,  but  he  felt  as  if 
the  darkness  of  a  stormy,  moonless  night 
was  closing  in  around  him. 

"  If  I  should  fail?  "  he  mused. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

A  Red  Signal  Flashes. 

WHEN  the  young  man  reached  his 
hotel,  he  was  dominated  by  a  feel- 
ing of  anger  and  resentment.  Why  had 
Warrington  -committed  such  a  task  to 
him?  He  had  sought  no  such  employ- 
ment as  this,  and  in  his  education  and 
training  there  had  been  nothing  to  fit  him 
for  such  an  undertaking.  In  a  perfectly 
straightforward  manner  he  had  applied 
for  a  post  in  the  service  of  the  C,  S.  L. 
and  W.  Railroad,  and  he  had  received  a 
commission  as  a  spy.  Once  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  turned  to  the  door,  resolved  to 
refuse  the  task.  But  he  thought  bettar 
of  it,  and  turned  back. 

At  length,  however,  he  came  to  view 
the  situation  in  a  different  light,  and  all 
feelings  of  resentment  left  him.  He  re- 
membered that,  without  Warrington's  aid 
his  father  scarcely  would  have  been  able 
to  have  given  to  him  the  education  with 
which  he  was  now  equipped.  And  War- 
rington's present  situation  was  desperate. 
Surrounded  by  foes  and  deceived  by  his 
own  son,  the  general  manager  knew  not 
whom  he  could  trust. 

For  more  than  two  hours,  the  young 
man  reviewed  the  situation  carefully.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  Andrew  Warrington  had  mis- 
judged his  son,  and  that  the  bonds  were 
taken  by  one  of  the  conspirators  who  were 
working  in  the  interest  of  President  Bur- 
bridge. 

Erskine  was  young  and  vigorous,  and, 
despite  the  mental  strain  to  which  he  was 
subjected    by    the    terrible    responsibility 


that  had  been  forced  upon  him,  he  ate 
^  hearty  luncheon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  took  a  long  stroll  in  Lincoln  Park. 
Shortly  before  six  o'clock  he  donned  his 
dress  suit  and  went  down  to  the  hotd 
restaurant  for  dinner.  Then  he  went  to 
the  Warrington  home  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  He  was  conducted  to  the  library, 
Avhere  he  found  the  general  manager 
awaiting  him. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  but  Warrington 
was  seated  in  a  chair  which  he  had  drawn 
in  front  of  the  empty  fireplace.  As  Ers- 
kine entered,  the  general  manager  turned 
his  head,  but  did  not  rise. 

"Just  .seven — to  the  minute,  eh?"  he 
sighed.  "  Well,  boy,  how  have  you  been 
--spending  the  day?  " 

"  In  my  room  and  strolling  in  the 
park,"  the  young  man  replied. 

Warrington  nodded,  and,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his 
eyes. 

"  Mrs.  Warrington  and  my  daughter 
are  still  at  the  dinner  -  table,"  he  said. 
"  When  they  leave  it,  my  daughter  will 
meet  us  here." 

"  Is  Miss  Warrington  Avilling  that  I 
should  accompany  her  to  the  opera?" 
Erskine  asked.  ''■ 

"  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  yet  upon 
the  subject,"  the  general  manager  ex- 
plained. "  You  will  be  her  escort,  how- 
ever. Though  I  told  you  that  neither  my 
daughter  nor  her  mother  respects  my 
authority  so  far  as  their  friendship  for 
Montresor  is  concerned,  I  am,  in  all 
other  matters,  master  in  my  own  house. 
I  have  said  that  Louise  would  accompany 
you  to  the  opera  to-night.     She  will  go." 

Erskine  quailed  slightly  as  he  heard 
the  grimly  spoken  words  of  his  host,  for 
it  was  apparent  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  young  woman  Avas  to  be 
compelled  to  go  to  the  opera  against 
her  will.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  more  than  probable  that,  from  the 
first,  he  would  inspire  her  with  feelings 
of  dislike  and  distrust.  And  yet  her  father 
had  told  him  it  would  be  through  her 
that  he  would  meet  Montresor,  the  man 
Avho  had  so  much  influence  over  her,  and 
yet  Avho  was  scrupulously  keeping  out  of 
the  way  of  Warrington. 

The  general  manager  seemed  to  be  read- 
ing the  thoughts  of  his  guest,  for  after  a 
short  pause,  he  said: 
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"  Fred,  you've  got  to  get  close  to  Mon- 
tresor — and  his  friends.  Whether  the 
bonds  were  taken  by  my  son  or  by  Stan- 
wood,  one  thing  is  clear  to  me :  Montresor 
knows  where  they  are,  and  holds  the  key 
to  the  situation. 

"  Just  how  he  figures  in  the  matter, 
I  do  not  know.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  you  must  learn,  and  in  order  to  learn 
it  you  may  have  to  play  the  role  of  a 
blackguard  for  a  while.  Go  as  far  as  you 
like  in  your  abuse  of  me. 

"  You  have  applied  for  a  position  in 
the  service  of  the  C.,  S.  L.  and  W.,  and  I 
have  turned  you  down.  This  is  your  cue. 
You  are  disappointed  and  vindictive.  Get 
into  the  conspiracy  against  me,  if  you  can. 
The  bigger  rogue  you  may  seem  to  be,  the 
better  will  be  your  chance. .  Begin  with 
my  daughter.  In  her  interest  and  mine, 
win  her  confidence  and,  when  necessary, 
betray  that  confidence,  in  order  to  save 
her  from  herself. 

"  My  flesh  and  blood  seem  to  be  in 
league  against  me.  Why  it  is  I  do  not 
know,  but,  for  the  present,  we  must  re- 
gard my  son  and  daughter  as  our  enemies 
— enemies  to  be  taken  off  their  guard 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Is  all 
this  clear  to  you  now?  " 

As  Erskine  nodded  gravely,  his  lips 
were  compressed,  and  every  trace  of  color 
had  left  his  face.  Had  he  permitted  his 
lips  to  open  they  would  have  given  ex- 
pression to  his  thought : 

"  It  is  no  man's  game — this,  if  one 
must  fight  a  woman !  " 

"  If  you  see  Montresor  to-night,  it  is 
well  that  you  should  be  able  to  recognize 
him,"  Warrington  went  on.  "  In  order 
that  you  may  do  this,  I  will  give  you  one 
of  his  photographs." 

As  the  general  manager  spoke,  he  rose 
and  crossed  the  floor  to  a  little  cabinet 
that  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Open- 
ing one  of  the  drawers,  he  took  out  a 
photograph  which  he  handed  to  Erskine. 

As  Erskine  looked  curiously  at  the  pic- 
ture, he  saw  the  portrait  of  a  young  man 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  grave, 
handsome,  and  resolute  face,  and  slightly 
curling  hair.  The  mouth  was  shaded  by 
a  heavy  dark  mustache,  and  the  broad 
shoulders  seemed  to  be  indicative  of  ex- 
traordinary physical  strength. 

"  Put  it  into  your  pocket,"  directed 
Warrington,  in  low,  sharp  accents. 


Scarcely  had  Erskine  done  this,  however 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  quiet,  clear 
voice  of  a  woman. 

"  You  wish  to  see  me,  father?  "  it  asked. 

"  Yes,  Louise.  Come  in,"  \^'arrington 
replied. 

Erskine,  who  had  risen,  was  now  ga- 
zing at  a  young  woman  who  stood  in  the 
doorway  that  communicated  with  the 
hall,  and  as  he  looked,  a  feeling  of  unrest 
that  was  akin  to  fear  stole  over  him. 

The  newcomer  appeared  to  be  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  rather  above 
the  average  height  of  women.  Her  fea- 
tures were  admirably  molded,  but  though 
the  dark  eyes  were  filled  with  light  and 
her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  color,  there 
was  something  in  her  presence  that  was 
suggestive  of  coldness.  Despite  the  girl- 
ish grace  which  invested  her,  her  figure 
was  that  of  a  splendidly  developed 
woman. 

The  evening  gown  she  wore  left  bare 
her  white  arms  and  shoulders,  and_clung 
to  her  in  a  manner  that  revealed  the  lines 
of  her  beautiful  form. 

Her  glossy,  luxuriant  hair  was  black, 
and  from  its  coils  came  the  gleam  of 
precious  stones. 

As  the  young  woman  slowly  advanced 
into  the  room,  she  turned  her  face  toward 
Erskine.  For  a  moment  the  young  man 
regarded  her  with  admiring  eyes,  then, 
as  he  remembered  the  part  he  was  to  play, 
his  gaze  fell  and  a  pallor  overspread  his 
face. 

"  Louise,  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Ers- 
kine, the  son  of  an  old  friend  whom  I 
have-  not  seen  for  many  years,"-said  War- 
rington. "  Fred,  this  is  my  daughter, 
Louise." 

As  Erskine  bowed,  without  speaking, 
the  young  woman  smiled  slightly  and  in- 
clined her  head.  A  moment  later  she 
turned  to  her  father. 

"Have  you  ordered  the  carriage?" 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  Warrington  replied.  "  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  I  shall  be  unable  to 
accompany  you  to  the  opera  to-night.  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Erskine  to  take  my  place, 
and  he  has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
do  so." 

Starting  slightl}',  Louise  turned  to 
Erskine.  The  smile  faded  suddenly  from 
her  lips,  and  as  she  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  young  man  whom  she  now  met  for 
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the  first  time,  she  paled  a  little  and  her 
eyes  wore  a  strange,  searching  expression. 

"  Mr.  Erskine  is  very  kind,"  the  young 
woman  said  coldly. 

"  The  curtain  rises  at  eight,  so  I  have 
ordered  the  carriage  to  be  at  the  door 
at    half-past    seven,"     Warrington    said. 

Louise  turned  again  to  Erskine.  "  I 
will  be  in  the  drawing-room  at  half- 
past   seven,"   she  said  perfunctorily. 

Then  she  crossed  to  the  door  and  left 
the  room.  Warrington,  with  quizzical 
eyes,  watched  his  daughter  until  she  dis- 
appeared in  the  hall,  then,  with  a  slight 
smile,  he  turned  to  Erskine. 

"  My  pretty  kitten  thinks  she  has  found 
a  mouse,"  he  said  with  a  dry  chuckle. 
"  Now  have  a  care,  my  boy,  and  keep 
your  eyes  open  for  Montresor.  Some- 
thing tells  me  that  he  will  cross  your 
trail  to-night.  Meet  him  if  you  can,  and 
win  his  confidence   and  hers. 

"Remember  that  the  key  to  the  mys- 
tery of  the  affair  may  be  in  this  man's 
hands,  and  until  you  find  that  key  you 
Avill  be  unable  to  find  the  missing  bonds. 
That  miserable  scoundrel  has  cast  some 
sort  of  a  spell  over  the  members  of  my 
family.  Whether  he  is  working  in  the 
interest  of  Burbridge  or  in  his  own,  I 
cannot  tell.  But  get  the  bonds,  lad — get 
the  bonds.  In  God's  name,  get  the 
bonds ! " 

The  voice  of  Warrington  broke,  and 
sinking  into  his  chair  he  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  Erskine  an- 
swered wearily. 

For  several  minutes  the  two  men  sat 
in  silence,  then  Warrington  rose  deliber- 
ately and,  walking  over  to  Erskine,  he 
laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Until  you  succeed  in  your  quest,  we 
must  not  meet  again,"  he  said.  "  After 
to-night  you  must  not  visit  either  my  house 
or  my  office.  If  my  daughter  is  willing 
to  see  you  again,  you  must  meet  her  at 
those  houses  which  she  is  in  the  habit 
of  visiting.  I  have  told  you  that,  so 
far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  you  must 
work  as  a  man  in  the  dark.  You  must 
do  more.  You  must  run  your  train  with- 
out lights,  and  never  allow  any  man  or 
woman  to  suspect  that  you  are  a  friend  of 
mine." 

As  Erskine  rose,  Warrington  grasped 
his  hand.     "  The  drawing-room  is  across 


the  hall,"  he  went  on,  "  Go  there  now 
and  wait  for  Louise.  When  you  return 
from  the  opera,  make  no  attempt  to  see 
me.     Good-night." 

They  shook  hands ;  then,  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  hesitating  steps,  Erskine  made 
his  way  to  the  drawing-room.  There, 
seating  himself,  he  fell  prey  to  a  series  of 
gloomy  reflections. 

How  little  Warrington  had  told  him, 
after  all !  What  was  the  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  lack  of  confidence  between 
this  strange  man  and  his  children?  What 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mysterious  game 
which  this  man,  Montresor,  seemed  to  be 
playing?  How  was  he  to  meet  and  win 
the  confidence  of  the  Englishman,  and, 
having  won  that  confidence,  how  was  he 
to  recover  the  bonds? 

"■  I  am  ready,   Mr.   Erskine." 

The  young  man  started  violently  as 
these  words  fell  upon  his  ears,  and  a 
moment  later  he  was  looking,  into  the 
lustrous  eyes  of  Louise  Warrington,  who 
stood  a  few  paces  from  him  and  was  in 
the  act  of  drawing  on  her  gloves. 

"  Ah,  pardon  me.  Miss  Warrington," 
Erskine  stammered,  as  he  rose  hastily. 
"  I  did  not  hear  you  enter,  and — " 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  I  be- 
lieve," Louise  interrupted  coldly,  as  she 
raised  her  opera  cloak  to  her  shoulders. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream,  Erskine  ac- 
companied the  beautiful  young  woman 
to  the  street  and  helped  her  into  the 
waiting  carriage.  As  he  turned  to  the 
coachman,  Louise  said  quietly: 

"  The  man  has  his  instructions." 

Erskine  entered  the  carriage,  closed  the 
door,  and  the  carriage  moved  away.  For 
several  minutes  tlje  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  sat  in  silence.  Erskine  was  the 
first  to  speak.  With  a  little  laugh,  he 
said: 

"  I  am  afraid,   Miss  Warrington,  that 
you  will  find  me  a  badly  informed  escort 
to-night,  for  I  do  not  even  know  the  name 
of  the  opera  to  which  your   father  had- 
planned  to  take  you." 

"  It  is  '  Faust.'  " 

"  Then  we  are  going  to  the  Audito- 
rium, of  course." 

"  No,"  the  young  woman  answered 
coldly. 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  only  at  the 
Auditoritun  that  grand  opera  is  prese-it- 
ed  in  Chicago." 
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"  True.  It  is  at  the  Auditorium  that 
'  Faust '  is  to  be  presented  to-night.  But 
we  are  not  going  there." 

Erskine   started.     The   interior  of  the 

'  carriage  was  so-  dark  that  he  was  unable 

to    see   the   face   of   his   companion,   but 

into  his  mind's  eye  there  came  a  flash  of 

■  ruby  light — the  flash  of  a  danger  signal, 

swung  by  the  hand  of  Fate  ! 

"  And  why?  "  he  asked  in  a  voice  that 
was  almost  as  cold'  as  hers  had  been. 

"  Because  I  have  an  appointment." 

"  Indeed!  "  he  murmured. 

As  he  spoke  he  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  cab  was  turning  sharply 
to  the  right. 

'\  Where  are  we  going  now?" 

The  young  woman  did  not  answer,  and 
for  several  minutes  the  silence  was  un- 
broken. The  carriage  shortly  afterward 
made  another  turn,  and  Erskine  became 
aware  that  it  was  headed  for  the  dark 
shades  of  Lincoln   Park. 

The  young  man's  feeling  of  amazement 
had  given  place  to  anger  for  a  time,  and 
now  anger  was  succeeded  by  curiosity. 
What  sort  of  an  appointment  might  this 
singular  young  woman  be  expected  to 
have  at  this  hour  in  the  park? 

It  was  clear  that  Miss  JWarringt'on 
had  been  right  when  she  said  that  the 
driver  had  received,  his  instructions,  for  he 
drove  in  the  manner  of  one  who  had 
traversed  this  route  before  and  was  per- 
fectly at  home  among  the  dark,  wind- 
ing roadways  of  the  great  city  play- 
ground. 

The  stars  were  shining,  but  there  was. 
no   moon.      Erskine,   however,   made   out 
the  dark  outlines  of  the  Grant  monument 
shortly  before  the  carriage  drew  up  be- 
side a  clump  of  trees. 

"  Now,  leave  me,"  please,"  Louise  said 
shortly,  when  the  carriage  stopped. 

"  Not  here,"  Erskine  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  decision.  "  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  in- 
trude upon  you,  I  must  decline  to  leave 
you  until  I  see  you  to  the  door  of  your 
father's  house." 

"  I  fear  that  I  cannot  longer  look  for 

(To    be    CO 


protection  in  my  father's  house,"  Louise 
retorted  bitterly,  "  when  it  was  from  that 
house  that  my  father  sent  me  with  a  mis- 
erable hireling  spy." 

"A   spy!"   Erskine  faltered. 
"  Yes,  and  now  that  you  know  that  I 
have   found   you   out,   will   you  be   good 
enough  to  leave  this  carriage?  " 

-"  No,"    the   young   man   muttered. 
"  Then  I  will  be  compelled  to  do  so," 
and,    as   she    spoke,    Louise    Warrington 
rose,   thrust   open   the   door   and   stepped 
out.      Erskine   followed   her. 

Scarcely    had    the    young    man's    feet 
touched  the  ground  when  he  saw  a  dark 
figure  advancing  toward  him  from  among 
the  trees.     It  was  the  figure  of  a  man. 
"  Mr.   Erskine,"  the  newcomer  called. 
"Well?"  Erskine  asked. 
"  A  word  with  you,  if  you  please." 
Erskine,  leaning  forward,  tried  to  see 
the  feafiires  of  the  man  who  had  accost- 
ed him,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,   he  moved  slowly 
in    the    direction    of    the   stranger,    who 
was   advancing   to   meet   him.      As    each 
halted,    about   five    feet    away    from   the 
other,  the  stranger  spoke. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  ask  you^  to  give 
me  the  photograph  which  Mr.  Warring- 
ton gave  to  you  a  few  minutes  ago,"  he 
said,  and  Erskine  saw  that  the  speaker 
was  himself  the  original  of  the  photo- 
graph— Montr esor  I 

Erskine  was  about  to  speak  when  the 
movement  of  carriage  wheels  behind  him 
caused  him  to  turn  his  head.  Louise 
Warrington  had  disappeared,  and  the  car- 
riage that  had  brought  her  to  the  spot 
was  now  moving  rapidly  away ! 

The  astonished  young  man  Avas  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  an  impulse  to  fol- 
low the  departing  vehicle  when  a  heavy 
blow,  landing  behind  his  left  ear,  sent 
him  staggering  toward  the  clump  of  trees 
from  which  Montresor  had  emerged.  He 
did  not  fall,  however,  and  he  was  in 
the  act  of  starting  toward  his  assailant 
when  a  blow  from  behind  felled  him  to 
the  ground,  and  he  lost  consciousness. 
n  tinu  ed  .) 


A  flat  wheel  makes  more  noise  than  a  true  one,  but  it  doesn't  do 
its  work  as  well.— Reflections  of  a  Hog-Head. 
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Information! 


BY     GEORGE    JEAN     NATHAN 


OXE  of  the  busiest  bureaus  of  a  railroad  system  is  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, and  the  men  who  operate  them  must  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  answer  to  that  oft-repeated  query,     "  What   time    does   the   ten 
o'clock  train  leave  ?  " 

They  must  be  able  to  direct  a  passenger  from  a  given  point  to  some  speck 
on  the  map  where  railroads  appear  to  be  unknown  quantities.  They  must  be 
well  up  in  rates,  and  they  must  know  every  point  that  their  line  touches  and 
the  principal  connecting  points  Avith  other  lines.  They  are  the  human  time- 
tables and  guide-books — for  they  are  always  correct. 


Some  of  the  Queer  Queries  Hurled  at  the   Patient  Individual  Who  Is 

Supposed  to  Reply  to  Questions  Relating  to  Railway 

Transit  and  Nothing  Else. 


HE  least  spoken  of  and  the 
most  spoken  to  department 
of  a  railroad  is  its  bureau  of 
information.     But    it    is    a 
busy  place,  nevertheless.     It 
opens  up  for  business  early 
in  the  morning,  and  keeps  open  until  late 
at  night.     And  it  takes  a  pretty  level- 
headed man  to  deal  out  the  information. 


"  Oh,  yes,"  says  the  head  of  one  of  the 
railroad  information  dej^artments  in  New 
York,  "  they  do  ask  pertinent  questions 
about  trains,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  and 
honest  statement  ^vhen  I  say  that  the  odd, 
fantastic,  and  downright  foolish  questions 
that  are  put  to  us  in  the  course  of  a  day 
exceed  the  sane  questions  by  a  ratio  of 
almost  three  to  one. 
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"  Some  days  it  is  less  than  other  days, 
and  when  we  are  running  excursions  a 
whole  lot  more." 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  infor- 
mation of  the  New  York  Central  lines — 
a  bureau  on  which  the  company  spends 
many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year — is  Ed- 
ward J.  Bradley,  known  in  railroad  "  in- 
formation circles  "  as  the  premier  rapid- 
fire  question  answerer. 

He  has  been  serving  in  his  present 
capacity  in  the  information-booth  in  the 
Grand  Central  Station  for  more  than  eight 


years,  and  during  that  time  has  come  into 
contact  with  hundreds  of  inquirers  of  all 
kinds.  He  is  aided  by  Albert  Jackson, 
whose  ability  to  speak  ten  different  lan- 
guages is  frequently  useful'.  . 

"A  layman,"  says  Mr.  Bradley,  "  would 
hardly  believe  me  when  I  say  that  we  have 
to  answer — or,  rather,  are  supposed  to  an- 
swer —  hundreds  of  the  most  outlandish 
questions.  There  are  about  a  dozen  per- 
sons constantly  at  the  windows  on  the 
liunt  for  information,  and  some  days  this 
immber  runs  as  high  as  fifty. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  when  it  is  remem- 
Iicred  that  the  number  of  telephone  in- 


quiries we  answered  from  January  1  to 
June  1,  1909,  for  instance,  was  exactly 
97,642,  you  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  information  -  seekers 
whom  we  have  to  accommodate. 

"  If  you  think  the  old  one,  asking  at 
what  time  the  two  o'clock  train  leaves,  is 
a  poser,"  continued  Mr.  Bradley,  "  listen 
to  some  of  these.  i 

"  An  elderly  lady  hurried  up  to  the  win- 
dow and  wanted  to  know  if  the  ferry  at 
Garrison  -  on  -  the  -  Hudson  landed  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

"  Another  lady,  very  much  younger, 
said  she  intended  to  leave  for  Boston 
by  boat  three  nights  later,  and  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  weather  indica-, 
tions  were  good  for  that  night.  Ques-' 
tions  as  to  weather  are  put  to  us  every 
day,  the  one  about  moonlight,  nights 
'being  the  most  frequent.  , 

"  '  Do  they  check  dogs  in  the  parcel-, 
room  ?  '  is  another  favorite,  as  is  also 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
engine-bell  rings  loud  enough  to  dis-. 
turb  the  slumbers  of  the  passengers  in 
the  sleeping-cars. 

"  Stand  around  for  a  while,  and 
you  will  certainly  hear  one  or  the 
other.  On  the  day  I  have  in  mind, 
a  man  rushed  up  to  the  window,  told 
me  he  was  going  to  Chicago  on  the 
Wednesday  following — two  days  later 
— and  asked  me  whether  he  would 
surely  be  able  to  make  connections 
with  a  certain  train  for  the  West.  The 
connecting  time  was  twenty  minutes, 
and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  would  be 
able  to.  '  Think  won't  do !  '  he  roared 
at  me.  '  I  must  know  positively !  ' 
And  when  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell 
him  positively,  he  departed  in  a  furor 
and  said  he  would  report  me  for  incom- 
petency. 

"  Speaking  of  similar  threats,  on  that 
very  same  day  I  was  actually  reported  to 
my  superiors  by  a  woman,  who  wanted  to 
know  whether  there  was  a  special  service 
at  Grace  Church  that  afternoon.  When 
I  answered  that  I  did  not  know,  she  ex- 
claimed :  '  I  am  a  regular  commuter  on 
this  railroad,  and  its  information  bureau 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion about  the  city  that  I  want.' 

"  The  case  of  this  woman  is  not  so  very 
much  different  from  that  of  a  lot  of  other 
persons — you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
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number — who  believe  that*  the  informa- 
tion bureau  is  for  information  on  any  and 
all  topics. 

"  Men  come  up  to  the  window,  ask  me 
for  information  on  prize-fights  or  baseball 
percentages,  and  try  to  get  me  to  decide 
bets  for  them.  A  man  once  asked  me  to 
decide  a  bet  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
name  of  the  planet  Mars,  while  another 
wanted  to  know,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
how  many  ties  there  were  on  the  tracks  be- 
tween Scarborough  and  Fishkill.  The 
parties  had  agreed  on  me  as  the  arbiter. 

■'■  In  addition  to  inquirers  such  as  these, 
every  hour  or  so,  some  one  will  come  to 
our  booth  and  get  very  angry  when  we 
refuse  to  sell  him  stamps.  One  woman 
who  approached  the  window  begged  and 
begged  me  to  sell  her  a  stamp  because,  as 
she  said,  she  had  to  mail  an  important 
letter- on  the  next  train. 

"  When  I  told  her  that  we  did  not  have 
any  stamps  to  sell,  and  could  not  sell  them 
if  we  did  have  them,  she  left  in  a  huff. 
She  furthermore  refused  to  go  across  the 
station,  where  I  directed  her,  to  get  the 
stamps,  saying  as  she  swished  away  that 
she  would  henceforth  always  patronize  a 
railroad  that  did  sell  stamps. 

"  Once  a  man  wanted  to  punch  me  be- 
cause I  would  not  stop  to  tell  him  in  full 
just  how  the  station  was  heated.  I  told 
him  that  the  heating  -  pipes  were  placed 
under  the  benches,  and,  after  he  had'f ailed 
to  locate  them  in  their  concealed  position, 
he  came  back  and  told  me  I  had  better  not 
try  to  joke  with  him  or  he'd  knock  my 
head  off.  Another  man  wanted  to  know 
how  the  big  station  clock  was  worked, 
and  still  another,  why  there  were  not 
more  clocks  around. 
/  "  If  a  train  is  late,  fully  a  score  of  peo- 
ple will  rush  up  to  the  booth  and  want  to 
know  if  it  will  make  up  time,  and  hoAV 
much.  Every  day  a  number  of  prospec- 
tive travelers  inquire  as  to  whether  chil- 
dren can  play  their  games  in  the  Pullman 
smoking-rooms.  Others  are  eager  to  learn 
the  best  play  to  go  to  see  when  they  have 
arrived  at  their  destination,  and  there  are 
some  who  ask  for  a  book  to  read. 

"One  out  of  every  hundredr wants  to 
know  why  it  is  that  I  cannot  take  care  of 
his  parcels  for  him  instead  of  sending  him 
to  the  checking-room.  Every  little  while 
somebody  w*ho  has  just  arrived  from  out 
of  town  asks  me  to  call  a  cab  for  him. 


"  One  woman  asked  me  if  I  would'  ar- 
range to  have  a  cab  meet  her  when  she 
arrived  in  Buffalo.  I  told  her  that  she 
would  have'  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  con- 
veyance ;  but  she  insisted  that  it  might  be 
raining,  and  that  she  did  not  care  to  take 
any  chances.  When  I  finally  convinced 
her  that  I  could  not  do  as  she  wished,  she 
said  she  thought  I  might  be  obliging  and 
telegraph. 

"  Another  woman  asked  me  to  tell  her 
how  far  it  was  from  the  Union  Station 
in  Cleveland  to  a  certain  house  she  wished 
to  get  to  in  another  part  of  that  city.  I 
estimated  the  distance,  but  she  was  dissat- 
isfied because  I  was  not  able  to  tell  her  the 
exact  number  of  blocks." 

There  are  many  seekers  after  informa- 
tion who  resort  to  the  mails,  and  the  ques- 
tions they  propound  are  no  less  wonderful 
than  those  asked  at  the  station.  P.  V.  D. 
Lockwood,  of  the  New  York  Central  lines, 
regularly  receives  these  communications. 
'  Each  of  these  letters,  no  matter  how  diffi- 
cult the  query,  is  answered. 

One  writer  recently  asked  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  if  the  railroad  company  could  help 
him  locate  a  long-lost  relative  who  had 
been  a  regular  patron  of  the  road,  while 
another  inquired  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  buy  a  seat  in  the  Pullman  for  his  dog. 

A  woman  wrote  not  long  ago,  asking 
that  a  porter  be  sent  with^her  to  Garden 
City.  She  said  that  she  did  not  know 
whether  the  line  was  a  direct  one  or  not ; 
but,  if  the  company  sent  a  porter  along 
with  her  to  look  after  her  luggage,  it 
would  not  matter.  Otherwise,  she  would 
travel  over  another  road  whenever  she 
had  occasion  to. 

A  letter  received  from  a  man  asked  if 
the  seats  in  the  day-coaches  were  suffi- 
ciently wide  apart  to  allow  him  to  stretch 
his  legs  if  his  suit-case  were  placed  in 
front  of  him.  Another  was  anxious  for 
information  as  to  whether  he  would  be 
allowed  to  practise  singing  in  the  Pullman 
smoking-room  during  the  run  to  Chicago. 
He  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  a 
day  in  his  effort  to  cultivate  his  voice. 

A  woman  wrote  recently  and  asked 
what  class  of  people  would  be  traveling 
on  a  certain  train  to  the  West  in.  a  week. 

Another  wanted  to  know  if  she  would 
be  allowed  to  carry  a  portable  bath-tub 
with  her,  and  have  it  set  up  in  the  Pullman 
dressing-room. 


The    PenhSylvania's    Conquest 
of  New  York. 


BY    ARNO     DOSCH. 


WHEN  we  published  our  first  article  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany's new  passenger  station  in  New  York  City,  over  three  years 
ago,  the  building  existed  only  in  architects'  drawings  and  blue-prints. 
Now  the  station  stands  in  beautiful  and  classic  outline,  like  the  embodiment 
of  a  dream  whose  fulfilment  has  been  long  awaited.  And  yet,  for  a  work  of 
such  a  stupendous  nature,  the  accomplishment  has  been  miraculously  quick. 
If  you  would  realize  what  a  stupendous  task  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  you  can 
get  an  idea  of  it  from  the  following  article. 


How  a  Railroad  Bought  Twenty- Eight  Acres  of  New  York  City,  Bored 

Ten  Miles  of  Tunnels,  and  Is  Spending  $100,000,000  Just 

To  Run  Its  Tracks  into  the  Metropolis. 


ASSATT'S  dream  has  come 
true.  New  York  City  is 
now  an  asset  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Straight 
across  the  most  thickly  pop- 
ulated and  most  valuable 
island  in  the  world  the  Pennsylvania  has 
shoved  its  underground  tubes,  and  in  the 
very  middle  has  planted  its  gigantic  sta- 
tion capable  of  handling  half  a  million 
people  a  day. 

Cassatt,  who  made  the  sign  of  the  Key- 
stone stand  for  perfection  in  railroading, 
was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
dreamed  for  it  wonderful,  almost  impos- 
sihle  things.  He  sat  over  in  his  office  in 
Philadelphia  and  watched  the  New  York 
Central,  with  its  great  station  and  many 
lines,  carry  off  the  cream  of  the  New 
^'()rk  traffic  because  it  was  easy  to  reach. 
He  saw  his  own  lines  stopped  at  Jersey 


City,  with  the  Hudson  River  between,  and 
nothing  with  which  to  win  traffic  from 
Manhattan  Island  except  ferry-boats, 
slow  and  uncertain  devices,  starting  from 
the  ends  of  narrow  streets,  down  which 
the  passengers  crowded,  dodging  the 
heavy  trucks  of  the  water-front.  His 
road  was  enormously  handicapped.  No 
matter  what  it  cost,  he  saw  that  he  must 
remove  the  disadvantage. 

A  Dead  Man's  Dream. 

So  he  dreamed  of  eliminating  the  bar- 
rier and  making  of  Manhattan  Island  a 
part  of  the  mainland  by  sending  his  trains 
bowling  under  the  river  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  Nor  was  that  all  of 
the  dream. 

He  could  see  how  convenient  and 
profitable  it  would  be  to  make  a  great 
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seaport  at  Montauk  Point,  the  farther  end 
of  Long  Island,  dependent  upon  his  rail- 
road. With  no  other  line  touching  the 
new  port,  the  Pennsylvania  could  fetch 
and  carry  for  whole  fleets  of  steamers, 
and  keep  its  tracks  busy  with  freight- 
trains  bringing  the  produce  of  the  South 
and  West. 

As  to  the  seaport,  he  did  not  look  for 
it  immediately,  but  he  secured  control  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which  owned 
the  land  at  Montauk  Point,  and  he 
planned  four  more  tubes  under  the  East 
River.  Then  he  set  about  writing  an  epic 
in  steel  and  stone,  and  made  possible  the 
greatest  single  project  ever  undertaken 
by  a  railroad.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not 
live  to  see  it  finished,  but  he  died  con- 
scious that  he  had  rounded  out  a  full  life 
with  a  marvelous  climax  of  achievement. 

Comparison  with  Panama. 

It  has  been  B,  surprisingly  expensive 
undertaking.  For  lack  of  anything  else 
to  compare  it  with,  it  must  rank  with  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  opening  of  which  is 
expected  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  the  world. 

The  canal  is  now  more  than  half  fin- 
ished, and  has  cost  $128,000,000,  while 
the  Pennsylvania  extension  into  New 
York,  Avhich  is  now  about  ready  for  use, 
shows  on  the  auditor's  books  paid  bills  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000,000.  The  full 
force  of  these  figures  can  only  be  realized 
when  it  is  remembered  how  long  the  na- 
tion hesitated  before  it  decided  to  spend 
$300,000,000  to  bring  about  a  lasting 
benefit  to  the  whole  world. 

One  -  third  of  that  amount  was  paid 
out  by  a  single  corporation  to  secure  a 
few  miles  of  track  into  a  city. 

One  hundred  million  dollars !  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  such  a  sum,  baldly 
stated  ;  but  if  some  one  had-  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson  with  its  discoverer 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  thrown 
a  dollar  into  the  river  every  minute  since 
that  time,  he  would  still  have  several 
decades  to  go  before  he  had  got  rid  of 
such  a  pile  of  money.  It  took  the  Penn- 
sylvania seven  years. 

But,  expensive  as  it  was,  its  builders 
knew  before  they  started  that  they  would 
get  back  all  and  more  with  it.  There  lay 
New  York,   the   most   fruitful   field   for 


transportation  companies  in  the  country, 
but  only  tapped  directly  by  one  railroad. 
They  saw  that  by  cutting  into  the  uptown 
district,  which  was  having  the  great-est 
growth,  the  Pennsylvania  could  command 
a  big  share  of  this  traffic. 

A  Safe  Venture. 

It  was  no  experiment.  The  railroad 
was  taking  no  chances.  It  could  not  lose. 
Every  new  form  of  locomotion  which  had 
ever  iDeen  tried  in  New  York,  from  horse- 
cars  to  the  Subway,  had  always  found  all 
-  the  patronage  it  could  handle.  Every  ten 
years  the  number  of  passengers  doubled. 

Before  taking  final  action,  however,  an 
investigation  of  the  density  of  New  York's 
population  was  made,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  eight  times  as  great  as  any  other 
American  city,  and  more  than  three  times 
as  great  as  London.  This  indicated  that 
future  growth  must  be  outward,  making 
suburban  traffic,  and  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania was  counting  on. 

With  the  various  ■  census  figures  to  go 
on,  the  Pennsylvania  directors  forecasted 
a  population  of  6,000,000  in  1913,  and 
considerably  over  8,000,000  in  1920.  It 
was  merely  a  question  where  these  new 
millions  would  sleep.  They  would  prac- 
tically all  have  to  seek  the  suburbs.  What 
suburb  they  chose,  and  by  what  lines  they 
traveled,  concerned  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  of  freight  was, also  con- 
sidered. Most  of  it  now  comes  to  New 
York  on  ferry-boats  and  lighters.  The 
amount  Avhich  crosses  water  in  this  man- 
ner is  alone  100,000,000  tons  a  year, 
and  of  this  the  Pennsylvania  handles  43,- 
000,000.  Bringing  this  directly  into  the 
city  and  across  to  Long  Island  would 
mean  a  saving  which  would  in  itself  pay 
interest  on  the  $100,000,000. 

Realizing  the  Dream. 

Cassatt's  dream  had  taken  form  by 
1901  ;  now  it  is  realized.  It  consists  of 
two  single-track  iron  tube  tunnels  under 
the  Hudson  and  four  under  the  East 
River,  forming  almost  a  straight  line 
from  New  Jersey  to  Long  Island,  the  con- 
necting tubes  on  Manhattan  Island  trav- 
ersing Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-Third 
Streets  from  end  to  end.  In  the  very  cen- 
ter of  New  York  the  Pennsylvania  depot 
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stands  on  twenty-eight  acres  of  land,  the 
biggest  railroad  station  in  the  world. 

The  whole  new  system  commences  at 
Harrison,  New  Jersey,  just  east  of  New- 
ark, where  a  large  transfer  station  'has 
been  built.  From  that  point  a  new  double 
track,  on  an  elevated  roadway,  makes  a 
straight  line  across  the  Hackensack  Mead- 
ows and  directly  through  Bergen  Hill, 
which  forms  the  southern  end  of  the  Pali- 
sades. 

'Immediately  beyond  Bergen  Hill  is  the 
Hudson,  where  the  tunnels,  without  rising 
to  the  surface,  plunge  into  tubes  lying 
seventy  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
Coming  up  on  Manhattan  Island,  the 
tracks  multiply  from  two  to  twenty-one 
for  the  terminal. 

Reaching  Long  Island. 

The  station  itself  faces  Seventh  Avenue, 
between  Thirty-First  and  Thirty-Third 
Streets,  and  the  tracks  to  Long  Island 
pass  out  eastward  under  it  in  two  twin 
tunnels,  extending  from  Seventh  Avenue, 
under  Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-Third 
Streets,  to  the  East  River,  gradually  drop- 
ping to  a  lower  grade  until  they  enter  the 
four  single-track  tubes  at  the  East  River, 
beyond  First  Avenue.  Going  under  the 
river,  the  tubes  come  to  the  surface  at  the 
entrance  to  the  big  yard  at  Sunnyside,  on 
Long  Island,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 

The  task  of  building  this  long  subaque- 
ous passageway  was  gigantic,  and  could 
■y  not  have  been  accomplished  except  in  a 
day  when 'methods  worthy  of  giants  are 
used.  But  even  with  all  the  experience 
which  the  engineers  had  had  in  tunneling 
under  rivers,  obstacles  were  constantly  en- 
countered which  required  immediate  so- 
i        lution. 

The  work  was  planned  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  but  the  cost  was  so  great  that 
the  Pennsylvania  hardly  considered  it  safe 
to  sink  such  a  large  sum  at  one  time  into 
an  enterprise  which  could  not  be  m^de  to 
pay  until  it  was  completed.  There  Avas 
a  movement  afoot  to  have  all  the  railroads 
entering  Jersey  City,  combine  in  building 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson,  but  the  others 
did  not  respond,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
finally  decided  to  do  it  alone. 

After  it  had  all  been  planned,  two  com- 
panies were  formed  to  secure  the  neces- 


sary privileges.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
Railroad  Company,  was  incorporated 
February  13,  1902,  and  was  empowered 
to  build  to  the  New  Jersey  line,  which  is 
half-way  under  the  Hudson. 

The  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Long 
Island  Railroad,  incorporated  April  2 1 
of  the  same  year,  was  to  take  up  the  work 
at  that  point  and  carry  it  the  rest  of  the 
way  under  the  river,  across  Manhattan 
Island  and  under  the  East  River.  These 
companies  were  a  mere  formality,  and  the 
whole  task  was  handled  by  a  special  board 
of  engineers,  headed  by  C.  M.  Jacobs. 

The  great  engineering  problem  solved, 
and  the  spectacular  feat  performed  by 
these  men,  was  the  building  of  the  mile- 
long,  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River. 
The  excavations  within  the  city,  while  on 
an  enormous  scale,  do  not  grip  the  im- 
agination like  the  slender  threads  of  steel 
and  concrete  working  their  way  foot  by 
foot  through  the  soft  mud  until  they  met 
within  half  an  inch  of  where  they  expect- 
ed to  be. 

At  the  time  these  tunnels  were  com- 
menced, in  1903,  there  were  no  others 
completed  across  the  Hudson,  and  a  long 
line  of  unsuccessful  attempts  since  1874 
made  the  undertaking  appear  doubtful. 
In  less  capable  hands  it  might  have  been, 
but  in  fact  it  proceeded  wfthout  a  hitch. 
Unexpected  difliculties  cropped  up  from 
day  to  day,  but  each  was  met  and  disposed 
of  as  soon  as  it  showed  itself. 

An  All-Important  Choice. 

There  was  a  choice  of  three  methods, 
all  of  which  had  been  tried  in  other  cities, 
notably  London.  These  were :  Building 
the  tubes  in  sections  and  sinking  them  in 
coifer-dams,  by  the  use  of  caissons,  or  by 
pushing  the  tubes  forward  from  the  inside 
behind  shields.  The  most  successful  for 
long  stretches  of  tunneling  under  water 
had  been  found  to  be  the  shield  method, 
so  that  was  adopted. 

The  principle  behind  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  shoving  two  fingers  horizontally 
through  mud  until  they  touch.  The  tun- 
nels start  out  from  both  shores  and  meet 
in  the  middle.  They  make  their  way  by 
pressing  shields  the  size  of  the  tunnel 
against  the  soft  silt  of  the  river-bottom 
and  forcing  it  out  of  the  way;  or,  when 
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necessary,  taking  some  of  it  into  the  tun- 
nel through  the  traps  in  the  shields  and 
carting  it  off  through  the  portion  of  the 
tunnel  already  completed. 

Care  of  the  Crew. 

As  the  shield  moves  forward,  propelled 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  iron  rings  the  size 
of  the  tube,  and  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
inches  wide,  are  fastened  one  to  another 
in  a  string,  forming  the  body  of  the  tun- 
nels. The  shield  progresses  continually 
beyond  the  last  of  these  into  the  mud, 
preparing  space  for  another,  always  leav- 
ing a  space  between  the  face  of  the  shield 
and  the  last  of  the  rings  liable  to  cave  in. 
.  This  is  prevented  by  compressed  air, 
which  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  hold 
even  soft  mud  in  place.  The  use  of  com- 
pressed air  makes  the  work  very  incon- 
venient on  account  of  the  constant  atten- 
tion to  air-locks,  but  the  danger  from  it  to 
the  workmen  is  not  great  when  there  is 
proper  medical  attendance.  Rules  for  the 
use  of  air  and  provisions  for  the  safety 
of  the  men  were  laid  down  by  the  railroad 
in  every  contract,  and  as  the  builders  lived 
up  to  them  there  were  no  deaths  from  the 
"  bends,"  which  attacks  men  remaining 
for  long  watches  under  compressed  air. 

The  Avork  began  with  the  sinking  of 
two  shafts,  one  on  the  Manhattan  and 
one  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  to  provide 
starting  -  places  for  the  tubes.  The 
Manhattan  shaft  was  excavated  without 
trouble,  but  the  one  on  the  other  side  en- 
countered difficulties  which  did  not  augur, 
well  for  the  whole  enterprise. 

Breaking  Ground. 

It  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1903,  and 
during  the  winter  was  flooded  by  high 
tides,  bursting  water-mains,  and  heavy 
rains.  The  rock  was  of  poor  quality,  con- 
stantly collapsing,  and  the  sides  caved  in 
if  not  timbered  immediately.  But,  by 
the  expenditure  of  an  unexpected  amount 
of  money,  the  shaft  was  in  shape  for  work 
in  the  spring,  and  danger  from  water  was 
eliminated  by  the  introduction  of  an  elab- 
orate SN'stem  of  drainage. 

The  next  step  was  to  start  the  tunnels 
toward  the  river-bed  far  enough  to  admit 
of  the  shields  being  erected  and  Ihe  com- 
pressed-air   being    turned    on.      As    the 


shields  were  erected  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  they  were  forced  at 
first  through  rock,  gravel,  rip-rap,  and 
even  the  stone  sea-wall,  men  working 
ahead  of  the  shield  clearing  the  space. 

During  this  first  stage  of  the  progress 
the  nine  trap-doors  in  the  specially  con- 
structed shields  were  constantly  open  for 
the  passage  of  the  men,  and  the  dirt  and 
rock  they  removed,  but  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  line  of  the  shore  it  was 
planned  to  close  the  doors  tight  and  force 
the  shields  steadily  ahead,  pushing  the 
semifluM  mud  out  of  the  way. 

In  theory  this  worked  out  splendidly. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  use  suffi- 
cient hydraulic  pressure  to  lift  the  bottom 
of  the  river  slightly  and  give  passageway 
for  the  tubes  underneath,  just  as  a  finger 
presses  its  unerring  way  untit  it  reaches 
the  tip  of  the  other  finger. 

The  Crawling  Monster. 

But,  (when  it  came  to  putting  it  into 
practise,  it  was  found  that  the  tube  Avould 
not  go  in  a  straight  line,  as  it  should. 
There  was  no  que,stion  about  the  power  to 
push  it  ahead.  The  shield  moved  into  the 
mud  irresistibly,  but  it  showed  a  constant 
tendency  to  rise  to  so  marked  a  degree 
that  it  would  not  have  been  long  before 
the  tunnels  came  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  The  more  it  rose  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  rise. 

The  surveying  crew  was  constantly  on 
hand,  however,  to  detect  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  the  line.  Every  time  a  new 
ring  was  set  in  place  they  took  its  position 
down  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch,  and 
that  is  no  easy  task  in  the  foggy  atmos- 
phere of  compressed-air. 

They  discovered  this  tendency  immedi- 
ately, and  a-^vay  was  found  to  prevent  it. 
One  of  the  lower  doors  in  the  shield  was 
opened,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  pres- 
sure from  below  was  removed  by  the  silt 
which  was  taken  in  through  it. 

This  became  so  important  a  part  of  the 
work  that  the  tubes  lying  side  by  side  and 
forging  ahead  in  the  same  direction  were 
worked  one  at  a  time,  the  idle  one  being 
used  to  carry  off  the  refuse.  When  this 
was  being  done  the  shield  of  one  would 
be  driven  until  it  had  passed  the  other  a 
short  distance,  and  then  the  other  resumed 
its  activity. 
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This  had  a  peculiar  effect.  As  one 
passed  the  other  it  drew  away  and  rose 
above  the  other,  and  it  was  all  the  engi- 
neers could  do  to  keep  them  in  line  at 
such  times. 

Contortions  of  the  Tubes, 

Before  the.  tubes  reached  the  river  mud 
the  iron  rings  had  a  tendency  to  flatten, 
making  them  broader  than  they  were 
high,  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  mud 
the  tendency  was  exactly  the  opposite  way. 
Out  in  the  middle,  however,  they  re- 
mained round. 

When  it  came  time  for  tlie  tubes  to 
meet,  far  out  under  the  river,  the  survey- 
ings showed  such  "  precise  record  work  " 
that  it  was  decided  to  drive  the  shields 
directly  at  each  other  until  they  touched. 
In  the  case  of  both  tunnels  the  faith  ivas 
justified,  as  the  tubes  had  not  deviated  in 
their  course  as  much  as  half  an  inch. 

The  success  of  the  tunneling  depended 
very  largely  upon  the  shields,  but  at  the 
time  this  work  was  commenced  none  had 
been  designed  which  filled  the  require- 
ments. To  provide  one  which  would  an- 
swer all  purposes  devolved  upon  Chief 
Engineer  Jacobs,  and  his  assistant,  James 
Forgie,  and  they  made  a  design  which 
proved  so  efficient  that  it  has  become  a 
standard.  In  the  main  outlines  it  was 
not  unusual,  but  in  detail  it  was  largely 
original. 

It  fit  into  the  end' of  the  tube  like  a 
cork  in  a  bottle,  being  pushed  forward 
by  rams  capable  of  exerting  6,000  pounds 
of  pressure  to  the  square  inch.  -The  power, 
was  exerted  within  the  shield  itself,  which 
weighed  386,000  pounds  and  was  twenty- 
three  feet,  or  the  size  of  the  tunnel,  in 
diameter. 

What  the  Shield  Is  Like. 

At  the  face,  or  most  forward  portion 
of  the  shield,  was  the  "  cutting  edge," 
protected  from  above  by  a  hood  while 
in  rock  and  gravel.  The  material  through 
which  it  was  passing  was  attacked  from 
eight  sliding  platforms  operated  by  hy- 
draulic pressure  separate  from  that  which 
moved  the  shield  forward. 

Just  below  the  platforms  was  a  "  bird 
fountain,"  or  water  trap, .  cut  to  catch 
the   muck  if   it   came  too  quickly.      The 


doors  in  the  shield  to  permit  of  the  pass- 
age of  material  and  men  had  to  be  so 
constructed  as  not  to  hinder  the  work  and 
yet  to  close  promptly  and  make  the  shield 
"  choke  itself  "  if  the  irjen  lost  control 
of  the  material  which  they  were  working 
against. 

As  the  material  was  removed  the  iron 
rings  were  placed.  These  came  in  seg- 
ments, and  were  merely  bolted  together, 
the  segments  making  air-tight  connec- 
tions. On  the  inside  they  were  later 
strengthened  by  a  two-foot  coat  of  con- 
crete. 

The  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  compressed-air  section  at  the  shield 
involved  two  bulkheads,  each  ten  feet 
thick,  with  heavy  doors  to  permit  passage. 
One  of  these  was  placed  immediately  be- 
hind the  shield,  and  the  other  1,200  feet 
distant. 

Differences  of  Conditions. 

While  in  the  course  of  construction 
through  the  rock  or  gravel  the  tubes  were 
well  sustained,  but  as  soon  as  they  pushed 
their  way  into  the  mud,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate difference,  bringing  an  addition- 
al strain  on  the  tubes  at  the  points  where 
the  change  was  made.  This  condition  was 
even  more  pronounced  where  the  tubes 
passed  through  the  sea-wall  with  mud 
on  both  sides.  To  meet  this  extra  strain 
steel  tubes  were  placed  at  these  points  of 
danger. 

The  Manhattan  cross  -  town  tunnels, 
which  start  from  the  station  on  Seventh 
Avenue  and  end  on  Long  Island,  en- 
countered difficulties  which  are  not  of  so 
great  importance  in  ordinary  tunneling. 
The  two  used  for  west-bound  traffic  lie 
under  Thirty-Third  Street,  and  the  two 
for  east-bound  traffic  under  Thirty-Sec- 
ond, and  on  their  entire  length  are  flanked 
by  many  buildings,  some  of  them  twenty 
stories  and  more  high. 

In  building  them,  blasting  powder  had 
to  be  used  with  great  caution,  and,  where 
the  ground  was  soft,  the  timbering  neces- 
sary to  prevent  cave-ins  presented  even 
a  more  perplexing  problem.  Special  de- 
vices were  invented  on  the  spot  to  meet 
contingencies  as  they  arose,  and  deep-sunk 
building  foundations  were  often  given  a 
subfoundation  without  affecting  the  heavy 
pile  of  steel  and  stone  above. 
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In  fact,  the  tunnels  did  not  make  as 
much  outward  impression  on  the  life  of 
the  city  as  the  excavation  of  a  founda- 
tion for  an  ordinary  building.  There 
were  occasional  shafts  sunk,  but  most  of 
the  material  was  removed  through  the 
ends  of  the  tunnels  and  dumped  on  scows 
at  both  ends. 

Even  New  York  Noticed. 

As  the  tunnels  approach  the  East 
River  they  connect  wuth  the  four  tubes 
crossing  to  Long  Island.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  was  not  unlike  those  under 
the  Hudson,  except  that  they  were  only 
half  as  long. 

Of  all  this  work  the^city  saw  nothing 
at  all,  but  when  it  came  to  building  the 
sunken  terminal,  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  was  too  obvious  to  escape  at- 
tentiq^.  Even  in  New  York,  where  things 
are  done  on  a  huge  scale  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  audacity  of  enterprise, 
the  Pennsylvania's  operations  outstripped 
anything  that  had  ever  been  done. 

Without  consideration  for  the  value  of 
the  property,  it  was  decided  that  twenty- 
eight  acres  were  needed  for  the  handling 
of  passengers  and  trains,  and  this  in  a 
city  eight  times  as  densely  populated  as 
any  other  American  city.  It  meant  the 
purchase  and  demolishing  of  four  very 
large  city  blocks  which  had  been  built 
solid  for  years.  Four  hundred  five  to 
ten  story  structures  crowded  the  space, 
but  to  the  railroad  they  represented  only 
so  much  brick  and  stone  which  must  be 
got  rid  of  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 

Treating  the  mass  of  buildings  as  if 
they  were  hills  which  had  to  be  cut  away, 
.shaft  heads  were  driven  straight  through 
them  and  g^eat  chunks  were  bitten  out  of 
the  houses.  Cars  operated  by  electric 
cranes  were  always  handy  to  dump  the 
chunks  into,  and  from  that  time  the  ma- 
terial was  not  touched  until  it  was  placed 
on  scows. 

Chunks  of  Manhatta-n. 

When  the  buildings  were  all  gone,  the 
solid  rock  was  excavated  over  the  whole 
area  to  a  depth  varying  from  forty-five 
feet  on  the  east  end  to  sixty  feet  on  the 
west  end.  It  made  a  hole  in  the  ground 
bigger  than   anything   of   the  kind   New- 


York  had  ever  seen.  To  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  tracks  and 
the  station  cost  alone  $5,000,000. 

The  building  proper,  which  covers  half 
of  it,  has  cost  over  $15,000,000.  As 
much  of  it  is  below  as  above  ground  and 
the  proportions  of  it  are  so  nicely  bal- 
anced that  it  does  not  seem  overlarge. 
Thirty- Second  and  ThirtyrThird  Streets 
west  of  Seventh  Avenue  were  vacated  to 
give  it  room. 

It  has  a  frontage  of  430  feet  with  side 
walls  7,S4  feet  long.  The  tracks  are 
forty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street, 
permitting  of  three  levels  between  the 
entrances  and  the  trains. 

The  structure  was  built  with  one  end 
in  view,- that  of  handling  the  crowds.  The 
railroad  looks  for  a  business  which  would 
make  even  that  capacious  station  crowdetl 
if  it  had  not  been  so  arranged  that  the 
incoming  and  outgoing  throngs  are  kept 
away  from  each  other. 

World's  Largest  Station. 

The  main  entrance  is  on  Seventh  Av- 
enue and  extends  across  half  the  width  of 
the  building,  but  all  the  front  entrances 
lead  immediately  into  an  arcade  forty- 
five  feet  wide,  to  give  room  for  the  com- 
muters hurrying  in  and  out  during  the 
rush  hours.  But  the  commuter  who  al- 
lows himself  only  half  a  minute  to  catch 
his  train  will  have  to  wait  for  the  next, 
as  he  has  a  thousand  feet  and  two  flights 
of  stairs  ahead  of  him. 

A  special  subway  runs  from  the  bag- 
gage -  room  on  the  second  level  to  the 
tracks  below,  and  up  and  down  this  the 
baggage  wnll  be  hauled  by  power  trucks. 
The  old  familiar  scene  of  baggagemen 
hauling  high  piles  of  trunks  along  the 
platforms  will  be  done  away  with  and 
they  will  be  sent  speeding  to  the  baggage- 
cars  before  the  passengers  are  permitted 
on  the  platform. 

Big  elevators  for  the  handling  of 
trunks  have  also  been  built,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  size  of  the  room  and  the 
number  of  trunks,  the  organization  of 
the  baggage-room  is  so  arranged  that  a 
traveler  can  rush  in  with  his  trunk  in 
a  taxicab  with  him  and  have  it  checked 
on  the  same  train,  even  if  he  has  only  a 
few  minutes  to  spare. 

With   the  mammoth   Avaiting  and  bag- 
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gage  rooms  on  this  level  it  hardly  seems 
as  if  there  would  be  room  for  anything 
else,  yet  the  taxicab  station  is  at  the  back, 
.and  in  front  lies  the  concourse,  over 
200  feet  wide  and  430  feet  long.  It 
joins  the  waiting-room  to  the  west,  af- 
fording an  easy  passage  to  the  stairs 
which  descend  to  the  train  platforms  be- 
low. The  concourse  is  also  in  the  riature 
of  a  broad  gallery  overlooking  the  tracks, 
and  is  roofed  far  above  by  a  train-shed 
of  iron  and  glass. 

In  spite  of  the  bewildering  size,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  easy  to  keep  straight.  At 
the  head  of  each  flight  of  stairs  will  be 
signs  such  as  are  used  in  any  railroad 
station,  indicating  the  destination  and 
leaving  time  of  the  next  train  to  depart 
from  the  platform  below.  Gatemen  will, 
of  course,  be  stationed  at  the  head  of 
each  flight   to   examine   tickets. 

To  facilitate  traffic  and  save  time  both 
for  trains  and  passengers,  the  tracks 
have  been  apportioned  and  commuters 
can  always  tell  just  where  they  will  find 
their  trains.  Trains  coming  from  the 
west  of  the  Hudson  will  enter  on  the 
south  and  leave  at  the  center  platforms. 
Trains  made  up  in  the  yards  at  Long 
Island  for  Philadelphia  and  the  South 
and  West,  will  stop  to  pick  up  passengers 
on  the  tracks  next,  and  the  northern  side 
will  be  devoted  to  Long  Island  traffic. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  empty 
and  load  trains  has  beert  figured  down 
to  a  nicety,  and  no  more  will  be  allowed 
for  a  train  than  necessary.  Incoming 
trains  require  but  a  minute  or  two,  but 
it  will  take  between  five  and  ten  min- 
utes for  out-bound  trains,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  suburban  trailic,  which 
will  fill  almost  as  fast  as  they  empty. 
Main  -  line  trains  will  have  their  own 
tracks  and  will  be  given  more  leeway. 

Segregated  Traffic, 

With  the  same  end  in  view  special  en- 
trances and  exits  are  arranged  so  that 
Long  Island  commuters  will  not  have 
to  jostle  those  bound  for  New  Jersey,  and 
main-line  passengers  will  have  ample 
space  to  finish  the  last  necessary  details 
without  having  theij:  way  blocked  by  a 
swarm  of  people  hurrying  through  the 
station.  All  the  stairways  are  so  built 
"t!iat   they  present   themselves   immediate- 


ly before  the  passenger  when  he  requires 
them,  and  even  some  one  who  has  never 
been  in  the  building  before  can  race 
through  it  to  catch  a  train  without  losing 
the  way. 

The  main  entrance  is  not  the  only  one 
by  any  means.  At  every  corner  and  street 
crossing  which  the  building  touches  there 
are  wide  entrances  and  exits.  There  is 
even  a  passageway  under  the  street  from 
Thirty-Fourth  Street.  It  is  calculated 
that  three-quarters  of  a  million  people 
could  go  in  and  out  of  the  building  every 
day   without   crowding  or   delay. 

Carriages  and  motor-cars  enter  at  the 
two  corners  on  Seventh  Avenue  and"~  de- 
scend by  easy  inclines  to  the  middle 
level,  where  passengers  must  alight  at 
the  entrance  to  the  waiting-room,  and, 
crossing  the  waiting-room  and  concourse, 
descend  on  foot  by  the  regular  stairs  to 
the  trains. 

The  exits  are  separate  from  the  en- 
trances, and  the  incoming  passengers  will 
find  themselves  headed  down  long  gal- 
leries which  lead  under  the  waiting-room 
to  special  elevators  and  stairways. 

Looking  Ten  Years  Ahead. 

-  With  such  facilities  for  taking  on  and 
disposing  of  train  r  loads  of  passengers, 
it  is  expected  that  the  terminal  will  be 
able  to  handle  1,450  trains  a  day.  There 
is  not  enough  traffic  to  make  it  necessary 
yet,  but  by  1920,  when  there  is  that  extra 
four  million  to  bring  to  the  city  and  fetch 
home  again  every  night,,  the  station  will 
be  taxed  to  its  capacity.  At  least  that 
was  the  theory  of  the  board  of  directors 
when  they  authorized  the  spending  of 
$100,000,000  on  the  New  York  connec- 
tions. 

When  the  whole  system  was  about  com- 
pleted, it  was  decided  also  to  operate 
suburban  trains  through  the  McAdoo 
tunnels,  connecting  at  Marion,  New  Jer- 
sey, with  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  marvel  of  the  great  station  and 
the  thing  which  will  be  most  commented 
upon  will  be  its  cleanness.  No  coal-burn- 
ing engine  will  ever  enter  the  station. 
Special  electric  engines  have  been  made, 
and  they  will  take  all  trains  as  far  as 
Harrison  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Sunnv- 
side  vafds  on  Lonii-  Ishmd.     Train  cimii)- 
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meiits  will  be  entirely  new.  All  the  cars 
are  built  of  steel. 

It  might  seem  as  i-f  New  York  were 
too  large  to  be  affected  even  by  the 
building  of  the  biggest  railroad  station 
in  the  heart  of  it,  but  there  will,  in  fact, 
be  a  great  deal  added  to  the  metropolitan 
air  of  the  city  by  its  presence; 

From  the  passenger's  point  of  view 
there  is  just  one  possible  drawback  to 
the  new  system,  and  few  will  ever  care 
anything  about  it.  New  York,  approached 


by  the  river,  has  had  one  grand  aspect — 
the  great  cluster  of  buildings  seen  from 
the  river. 

At  night  the  lower  end  of  the  island  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mountain  filled  with  fire 
seen  through,  many  caverns,  and  those 
who  come  to  New  York  over  lines  which 
must  be  content  to  empty  their  passengers 
into  ferry-boats  at  Jersey  City  can  gaze 
on  this  fascinating  Arabian  Night  spec- 
tacle and  get  what  consolation  they  can 
for  the  extra  time  it  is  taking  them. 


WHY  ANIMALS  ARE   RUN  OVER. 


BY     E.     A.     SPEARS. 


They  Seem  to   Have  a  Peculiar  Instinct   That   They  Can   Run    Faster 

Than  a  Train  Can  Travel. 


WHEN  Webb's  Road,  as  it  was  locally 
called,  now  known  as  the  Adiron- 
dack division  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, was  first  built  through  the  woods,  one 
of  its  wonders  was  the  deer  that  got  on 
the  tracks  and  ran  in  front  of  the  ehgine^s. 

This  happened  not  only  at  night-time,  but 
during  the  day,  also.  The  animals  didn't 
know  what  to  m^ake  of  the  mass  of  steel 
and  wood  thundering  down  upon  them<'  and, 
after  hesitating  a  moment,  they  would  turn 
tail   and   flee   before   the  oncoming  train. 

It  often  surprised  the  enginemen  how  fast 
these  animals  could  cover  ground.  Fre- 
quently they  were  overtaken  and  hurled  to 
one  side  by  the  pilot.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  \^ould  jump  to  one  side  just  as  the 
pilot  was  about  to  strike  them.  ■  Not  infre- 
quently, at  night,  the  great  headlight  would 
keep  a  deer  standing  still  in  his  tracks  until 
he  was  struck  down. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  rule  for  most 
animals  to  keep  running  on  the  track 
straight  ahead  of  the  engine.  A  fireman 
tells  how  he  was  going  up  the  Rome,  Wa- 
tertown  and  Ogdensburg  line  (New  York) 
during  the  summer,  when  he  noticed  a 
hound  loping  in   front  of  the   freight. 

The  train  was  not  •  proceeding  very  fast, 
but  it  was  catching  up  with  the  dog.  As  it 
came  nearer,  the  dog  increased  speed  and 
at  length  ran  to  his  utmost.  His  ears 
flopped  up  and  down,  his  tail  rose  and  fell 
with  every  leap,  as  the  freight  kept  creeping 
closer  every   second. 

The  dog  kept  to  the  track,  notwithstand- 


ing the  ringing  of  the  bell  and  the  tooting 
of  the  whistle.  Finally  the  engine  was 
right  upon  the  dog,  and  the  last  the  fireman 
saw  of  him  was  his  bobbing  head  just  in 
front  of  the  train.  In  a  few  moments  more 
the  dog  was  killed.  He  had  run  along  for 
nearly  half  a  mile,  and  something  or  other 
kept  him  to  the  rails. 

Birds  have  a  like  instinct  for  keeping  in 
front  of  a  train,  only  they  seem  to  have  a 
strong  desire  to  cross  the  track.  Engineers 
and  firemen  have  noticed,  time  and  again, 
that-  when  a  flock  of  birds  are  flushed  from 
between  fences,  they  will  follow  parallel 
with  the  engine,  at  times  almost  for  a  mile 
in   the   endeavor   to   cross   in   front   of   it. 

If  they  succeed  in  crossing,  they  quit  fol- 
lowing the  train.  Often  they  swoop  up 
over  it  and  through  the  smoke,  when  the 
dash   in    front   fails. 

When  the  train  is  going  too  fast,  of 
course,  they  get  left.      -   ' 

In  the  autumn,  many  birds  migrate  in 
the  night,  and  they  are  then  attracted  by 
bright  lights.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  them 
are  killed  by  the  headlight,  for  firemen  and 
engineers  tell  of  finding  blood  on  the  heavy 
glass. 

Insects,  such  as  moths,  often  plaster  the 
headlight  after  an  evening  run.  Undoubt- 
edly, insects  are  attracted  to  the  light  when 
it  is  a  long  distance  away,  and  thus  they 
get  in  the  pathway  of  the  strain.  At  any 
event,  the  great  headlights  of  locomotives 
become  literally  smeared  and  plastered  with 
the  bodies  of  the  insects  which  fly  at  night. 


WITH   HIS   FINGERS  GROSSED. 

BY     HARRY     BEDWELL. 

Sammie  McClaren  Did  Not  Know  Just  How  His 
Ride   in   the   Lone,   Light   Engine   Would   End. 


AMMIE  McCLAREN  said  af- 
teTward  that  he  knew  it  was  his 
off  day  the  minute  he  reached 
the  top  of  Ae  stairs  leading  to 
the  chief  despatcher's  office. 
And  after  h^  had  walked  the 
length  of  the  gloomy  hall,  he 
was  sure  of  it. 

So  when  he  cautiously  pushed  open  the 
door  to  the  chief's  little  office,  he  crossed 
his  fingers  tentatively  before  venturing 
into  the  room.  The  inside  of  the  office 
reassured  him,  however.  It  was  a  narrow 
little  room,  with  a  desk  in  the  center. 

Behind  the  desk  sat  the  short,  fat  little 
chief  despatcher,  and  before  the  desk  was 
an  empty  chair. 

.  The  chief  did  not  look  up  when  Sam- 
mie entered ;  but,  as  Sam  himself  would 
say,  he  was  used  to  the  bluffs  of  many 
chiefs,  so  he  quietly  took  the  vacant  chair 
and  waited.  At  last  the  chief  raised  his 
head  from  his  desk  and  looked  vaguely  at 
Sam,  or  in  his  neighborhood.  Sam 
squirmed  uneasily  in  his  chair  and  cleared 
his  throat. 

"How  are  you  fixed  for  operators?" 
-he  asked. 

But  the  chief  continued  to  stare  for  a 
few  seconds ;  then  he  suddenly  swung 
around  in  his  chair,  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and  pattered  across  the  floor,  through  a 
side  door,  and  out  of  sight  into  what  Sam 
took  to  be  the  trick  despatcher's  room. 

"  He's  batty,"  muttered  Sam  to  him- 
self. "  This  is  sure  my  unlucky  day.  I 
think  I'd  better  put  off  askin'  for  a  job 
till  to-morrow." 

But  just  then  the  chief  returned  with  a 
message  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  read- 
ing with  some  intentness ;  so  Sam  re- 
mained in  his  seat. 


Sam  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  fat 
little  chief  chewed  tobacco  in  a  manner 
that  reminded  him  comically  of  a  goat ; 
and  that  he  spat  about  him  as  he  walked 
as  if  under  some  mental  stress. 

"  He's  Dutch!  "  observed  Sam.  "  And 
that  means  he's  a  Jonah." 

At  last  the  chief  looked  up  at  Sam 
with  a  question  in  his  glinting  spectacles. 

"How  are  you  fixed  for  operators?" 
Sam  repeated  doggedly. 

The  chief  looked  surprised  and  pleased, 
Mdiich  facts  Sam  noted  as  more  signs  of 
bad  luck  to  follow.  For  he  was  used  to 
chiefs  that  growl  and  grumble  when  asked 
for  a  job,  and  this  departure  from  the 
usual  Sam  regarded  with  suspicion. 

"  Are  you  a  telegraph  operator?  "  asked 
the  chief.  "  Well,  sir,  I  believe  that  I 
can  give  you  a  job  if  you  are.  Let  me  see 
your  service  letters." 

Sam  produced  a  goodly  sized  bundle  of 
letters,  and  placed  them  upon  the  desk  be- 
fore the  chief.  This  showing  of  so  many 
service  letters  was  indiscreet  in  Sam,  for 
but  few  chiefs  like  to  hire  an  operator  who 
has  moved  about  too  much. 
.  "  Well,  well,"  murmured  the  chief, 
opening  his  eyes  in  mifd  surprise.  "  It 
seems  you  have  plenty  of  them.  A  sort  of 
boomer,  eh?  Well,  let  us  hope  that  you 
Avill  settle  down  and  give  good  service." 

"  It's  my  bad  luck,"  complained  Sam, 
warming  in  spite  of  his  suspicions.  "  I 
work  just  so  long  for  a  road,  then  some-: 
thing  happens,  and  I'm  fired." 

"  Of  course,  I  knew  that  it  wasn't  your 
fault,"  smiled  the  chief.  "  You  look  like 
an  industrious,  conscientious  young  man, 
and  I  believe  vou  intend  to  do  right  by 
us." 

But  as  the  chief  read  letter  after  letter. 
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he  could  not  help  but  note  that  "  dis- 
charged for  sleepmg  on  duty  "  appeared 
in  a  great  many  of  them. 

So,  after  un^vinding  yards  of  red  tape 
preliminary  to  going  to  work,  Sam  was 
sent  to  a  small  station  as  night  operator. 

But  here  his  bad  luck,  as  he  character- 
ized it,  still  pursued  him.  There  was  lit- 
tle work  to  do  at  this  night  office,  and  he 
could  not  help  but  sleep  on  duty. 

After  bearing  patiently  with  him.  for 
about  two  weeks,  the  trick  despatcher  told 
the  chief  things,  and  Sam  was  called  back 
to  the  office. 

Disgust  and  resignation  were  written 
on  Sam's  countenance  as  he  again  faced 
the  chief  despatcher  in  the  narrow  little 
office. 

"  It's  no  go,"  he  complained  despond- 
ently. "  I've  got  a  hoodoo  in  me  some 
place." 

The  chief's  eyes  glinted  a  little  behind 
his  glasses  as  he  looked  up  Sam's  under- 
sized person,  but  he  seemed  not  greatly 
offended. 

"  Til  give  you  one  more  chance,"  he 
said  deliberately,  "  and  we'll  see  if  your 
hoodoo  remains  with  you." 

Sam's  mouth  opened  loosely.  Never 
before  in  all  his  experience  had  a  second 
trial  been  given  him,  and  this  change  of 
procedure  in  the  species  was  so  startling 
that  he  forgot  to  be  suspicious  until  it 
was  too  late. 

"  There  is  a  small  mining  town  out  on 
the  desert,"  said  the  chief,  "  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  where  I  first  sent  you. 
There  I  have  a  good  night  job  for  you. 
There's  enough  w;ork  to  do  there  to  keep 
you  awake  if  you'll  do  it,  and  the  pay  is 
pretty  good.  In  fact,  it  is.  a  good  job. 
Will  you  take  it?" 

"  Sure,"  said  Sam,  not  considering  be- 
fore committing  himself. 

"  Your  train  will  leave  here  within  five 
minutes,"  went  on  the  chief;  "  so  you'll 
have  to  hurry  to  catch  it.  Here's  your 
pass.     Good-by!" 

Sam  took  the  pass  and  departed.  But 
he  was  hardly  started  on  his  journey  be- 
fore his  superstitious  fears  returned  and 
began  to  cause  him  uneasiness. 

"  Gee !  "  he  grumbled  to  himself  as  the 
tjrain  left  the  green,  fertile  country  around 
division  headquarters  and  began  to  roll 
out  on  the  desert.  "  Gee !  I  didn't  even 
have  my  fingers  crossed  when  I  accepted 


the  job.  Something's  sure  to  happen. 
Wish  I  hadn't  told  him  yes.  If  I  had  the 
iwo  weeks'  pay  that's  coming  to  me,  I'd 
keep  right  on  going." 

After  two  or  three  hours  of  hot  riding, 
Sam  at  last  arrived  at  his  station,  and  was 
left  upon  the  platform,  where  he  gazed 
about  him.  All  around  the  little  town 
there  was  nothing  but  desert  and  hills ; 
and  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  was  blis- 
tering. 

Not  far  away  were  the  mine  buildings, 
propped  up  into  the  hills ;  and  across  the 
track  was  the  station  building,  with  a  huge 
black-and-white  sign  bearing  the  name  of 
the  town,  "  Sphinx." 

After  perceiving  enough  to  fill  him 
with  disgust,  Sam  entered  the  small  sta- 
tion, where  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  agent ;  and  that  official  explained 
matters. 

He  said  that  the  regular  night  oper- 
ator had  quit,  and  that  he  needed  another 
badly.  He  said,  also,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  at  night  but  —  and  here  he 
cleared  his  throat  and  began  in  a  sort  of 
singsong  to  name  over  the  things  there 
were  to- do  at  night. 

Sam  listened  to  the  recital  for  some 
time ;  then  he  took  the  agent  firmly  by 
the  arm  and  shook  him.  - 

"Forget  it!"  he  cried  angrily.  "I 
didn't  come  down  here  to  be  the  handy 
man  about  town.  Tell  me  where  I  can 
get  something  to  eat,  and  then  tell  that 
chief  despatcher  to  wire  me  a  pass  back 
to  town.  Say  to  him  that  I  can't  take  this 
snap !  " 

The  agent  pointed  out  a  little  tent 
shack  which,  he  said,  was  where  they  "  fed 
people,"  and  Sam  went  to  lunch.  When 
he  returned  to  the  station  he  found  the 
agent  busy  with  his  reports,  and  on  him 
Sam  gave  vent  to  his  tortured  feelings. 

"  That's  a  fine  hotel  you  have  over 
there,"  he  said  with  deep  scorn.  "  I  had 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  wake  the  Chink  " 
cook  before  the  meal  was  started,  and 
then  I  had  to  worry  the  waitress  for  half 
an  hour  before  she'd  serve  it.  It's  a  funny 
town  where  a  fellow  has  to  work  for 
everything  he  gets,  then  pay  for  it,  too." 

"  The  chief  says  he  won't  give  you  a 
pass,"  said  the  agent,  with  his  nose  in  a 
big  book.  "  Says  you've  got  to  stay  here 
and  take  the  job.  Think's  j^ou'll  like  it 
if  you  get  used  to  it." 
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"The  chief  says — what?"  cried  Sam, 
horrified.  "  Say,  old  man,  tell  me  that 
again." 

The  agent  repeated. 

Sam- kicked  his  battered  suit-case  under 
a  table,  and  spat  at  it.  Then  he  stood 
and  gazed  abstractedly  out  of  the  window 
for  a  few  seconds. 

"  Said  I  had  to  stay  here,  did  he?  "  he 
inquired  at  length.  "  Say,  you're  not  kid- 
ding me?  Said  I  had  to  stay  in  this 
town?"  He  took  a  long  breath.  "  The 
next  time  I  go  into  a  chief's  office,  I'm 


"  Say !  "  he  broke  out.  "  Was  that  ride 
I  took  from  town  out  here  worth  two 
eighty-five?  They  sure  hang  it  onto  a 
fellow  when  they  catch  him  in  a  God- for- 
saken country,  don't  they?  Two  eighty- 
five!  Well,  I'll  just  have  to  bump  the 
conductor  of  the  first  passenger-train  to 
carry  me  in  on  my  face.  When's  the  first 
train  due?  " 

"  It  is  due  about  five  o'clock." 

Sam  looked  uneasily  about  him. 

"  Say,  don't  you  know  I  am  very  much 
afraid  I'll  get  to  liking  it  here  if  I  stay," 


"the    chief    says    he    won't    give.  YOa  A    PASS.' 


going  to  have  all  my  fingers  crossed.  I 
knew  when  I  got  on  the  train  something 
was  going  to  happen.  You  tell  the  chief 
that  I  wouldn't  take  this  job  if  he'd  give 
me  a  sworn  statement  that  he'd  fire  me 
within  the  week.  If  I  took  the  job,  I'd 
be  sure  to  make  good !  " 

"  You'll  have  to  pay  your  fare  back  to 
town  if  you  go,"  said  the  agent  dispas- 
sionately. "  He  won't  send  you  a  pass, 
you  know." 

Sam  took  out  his  money  and  counted. 
He  had  about  fifty  cents. 

"  What's  the  fare?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"  Two  eighty-five." 

Sam  looked  shocked. 


he  complained ;  "  and  I'd  rather  never  get 
another  job  in  my  life  than  to  do  that." 

The  agent  went  on  with  his  work  si- 
lently. 

Sam  spent  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon seated  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  of- 
fice with  his  fingers  crossed.  A  great  fear 
was  upon  him  that  he  might  become  en- 
amored of  the  place  and  decide  to  stay, 
and  he  was'  certain  that  if  he  did  he  would 
never  see  the  outside  world  again. 

The  passenger-train  arrived  about  five 
o'clock,  stopping  only  long  enough  for  the 
agent  to  load  on  some  express  packages 
which  he  had  received  from  one  of  the 
mining  companies. 
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Sam  buttonholed  the  conductor  as  soon 
as  that  official  had  alighted  from  his  train, 
and  asked  for  a  ride  to  headquarters, 
showing  at  the  same  time  his  service  let- 
ters in  proof  that  he  was  a  railroad  man. 

The  conductor  grinned  broadly  when 
he  saAV  the,  name  on  the  service  letters, 
and  he  brought  from  one  of  his  pockets 
a  telegram,  which  he  handed  to  Sam. 

The  message  was  from  the  chief  des- 
patcher  to  the  conductor,  and  read : 

Do  not  carry  operator  named  S.  Mc- 
Claren  from  Sphinx  unless  he  pays  fare. 


a  sudden  burst  of  hopeless  anger  flamed 
up  in  him.  "  I  won't  take  this  job!  "  he 
cried  fiercely.  "  I'll  walk  out  of  town 
first!  " 

"  Wouldn't  the  conductor  carry  you?  " 
asked  the  agent  as  Sam  entered  the  depot. 

"Naw!  The  chief  spiked  him.  When's 
the  next  freight-train  due  in  here?" 

"  There's  a  freight  due  about  midnight. 
None  before,  I  guess.  Better  take  the 
job."    - 

"  Nope!  I'll  try  to  catch  that  freight- 
train.  If  I  miss  her,  I'll  walk  out  of 
town." 


THE  CONDUCTOR  GRINNED  BROAD- 
LY WHEN  HE  SAW  THE  NAME 
ON  THE  SERVICE  LETTERS. 


Sam  looked  up  from  the  message  hope- 
lessly. 

"  Say,  con,"  he  wailed,  "  don't  it  beat 
the  dickens  how  a  streak  of  bad  luck  holds 
out  when  a  fellow  just  forgot  to  cross  his 
fingers  once?  I  suppose  you  won't  carry 
me  in  now,  will  you?  " 

"  Can't  do  it  now,"  grinned  the  con- 
ductor. "  If  I  hadn't  received  that  mes- 
sage, I'd  have  carried  you.  But  now  I'd 
sure  lose  my  job." 

Sam's  face  was  wrinkled  into  a  mask 
of  gloom  as  he  watched  the  train  wind 
away  and  lose  itself  in  the  desert. 

"  It  sure  do  look  like  Nature  was  dead 
set  ag'in'  me,"  he  said  disconsolately,  as 
he  turned  back  toward  the  station.     Then 


Sam  spent  twenty  cents  for  some  food, 
and  returned  to  the  depot  to  eat  it.  He 
found  the  agent  locking  up  for  the  night. 

"  There's  no  night-man  here,  you 
know,"  he  explained  to  Sam,  "  so  I  have 
to  lock  up.  We  sometimes  have  a  fellow 
here  at  night  who  keeps  the  light  engines 
alive  that  come  down  here  to  take  out  ore- 
trains  ;  but  there'll  be  no  light  engine 
down  here  to-night,  so  there's  no  watch- 
man coming  on  duty." 

"  Ore-trains,"  repeated  Sam.  "  Do  you 
have  trains  of  ore  out  of  here?  " 

The  agent  pointed  to  a  siding  full  of 
box  cars. 

"  You  bet ! "  he  said  with  pride.  "  Have 
two  out  of  here  evei-y  week,   and  some- 
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times  more.  When  there's  a  train  out  in 
the  morning,  they  send  a  ione  engine  down 
the  evening  before,  and  the  engine-crew 
ties  up  till  the  train  is  ready.  The  watch- 
man has  to  keep  the  engine  alive  during 
the  night.  He's  not  here  to-night,  you 
see.  Won't  be  a  train  out  in  the  morn- 
ing. Usually  have  one  out  on  this  day  of 
every  week.  '  I  wonder  if  I  told  the  des- 
patcher  there  wouldn't  be  one  out  in  the 
morning?  Yes,  I  think  I  did.  Good 
night." 

Sam  sat  him  down  on  a  truck  and  con- 
sumed |iis  meal  in  silence.  There  was  a 
short  twilight,  then  darkness,  and  Sam 
still  sat  there  disconsolately. 

After  a  while  he  was  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  train. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  mut  of  an  agent  lied 
to  me,"  he  mused,  as  the  train  approached. 
"  It's  sure  a  train  going  toward  town,  and 
it's  no  more  than  eight  o'clock.  Well,  if 
she's  a  freight,  I'll  try  to  hop  her." 

The  headlight  soon  hove  in  sight 
around  a  line  of  buttes,  and  bore  steadily 
down  toward  the  station.  It  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  yards,  however,  and  a  few 
seconds  later  the  switch-light  turned. 
Then  the  engine  puffed  slowly  into  the 
siding,  and  came  to  a  stop  not  far  from 
where  Sam  sat.  He  saw  then  that  it.:was 
a  lone  engine  without  cars. 

After  taking  off  their  greasy  overalls, 
the  engineer  and  fireman  slid  down  from 
the  cab  and  walked  toward  the  town,  pass- 
ing close  to  Sam  as  they  went. 

"  I  suppose  that  watchman  is  around 
here  some  place,"  Sam  heard  the  fireman 
say  as  they  passed.  "  I  don't  want  the 
engine  to  blow  up." 

"  He's  likely  over  in  town  some  place," 
answered  the  engineer.  "  He's  heard  us 
come  in  and  will  be  here  before'  long.  He 
never  did  fail  to  show  up." 

Sam  sat  quite  still  for  a  long  time  after 
the  two  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness ; 
then  he  slid  thoughtfully  to  the  platform. 

"  The  agent  did  forget  to  tell  the  des- 
patcher  not  to  send  down  an  engine,"  he 
soliloquized  triumphantly,  "  and  there's 
no  watchman  here  to  keep  her  alive. 
Some  one's  due  to  get  into  trouble." 

At  first  "Sara  decided  to  let  the  engine 
be,  and  not  inferfere.  Thus  he  would 
have  some  revenge  on  the  fat  little  chief. 
But  a  new  and  better  plan  suggested  it- 
self, and  he  pondered  it  for  a  while. 
4  R  R 


"  I'll  just  take  the  engine  on  into  town 
myself,"  he  chuckled,  slapping  his  leg 
excitedly.  "  I'll  show  that  chief  who's 
who !  " 

He  searched  about  the  station  for  a 
while  until  he  found  a  shovel.  The  blade 
of  this  he  worked  under  one  of  the  back 
windows  of  the  olfice,  and  began  to  pry. 
After  a  little  exertion,  the  catch  that  fast- 
ened the  window  broke  with  a  snap,  and 
the  window  raised  clear  of  the  sill.  Then, 
with  fingers  tightly  crossed,  he  crawled 
into  the  office  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
telegraph  instrument. 

He  called  up  the  despatcher  and  told 
him  that  the  lone  engine  had  arrived,  but 
that  there  was  no  train  to  take  out  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the  engineer  wanted  to 
go  on  to  headquarters  at  once. 

After  asking  a  few  questions,  and  ex- 
pressing himself  strongly  on  this  waste  of 
power,  the  despatcher  issued  running  or- 
ders for  the  lone  engine  to  run  extra  from 
Sphinx  to  headquarters,  meeting  two 
freight-trains  and  a  passenger  on  the  way. 

Sam  repeated  the  order,  then  searched 
diligently  around  on  the  wall  till  he  found 
a  switch-key  hanging  by  the  office-door. 
Then  he  crawled  out  of  the  window,  took 
up  his  battered  suit-case,  and  climbed 
aboard  the  engine. 

He  had  ridden  on  an  engine  many  times 
before  in  his  life,  and  had  once  or  twice 
run  one  while  switching  in  a  station-yard  ; 
so  now  he  felt  no  fear  as  to  his  being  able 
to  run  this  one,  although  he  might  expe- 
rience some  difficulty  in  keeping  her  hot. 

He  climbed  up  on  the  right  side,  and 
after  peering  anxiously  at  the  steam-gage 
and  the  air-gage,  he  released  her,  and  sent 
her  puffing  slowly  forward  to  the  other 
end  of  the  yards. 

Soon  he  was  out  on  the  main  line,  and 
speeding  down  the  track,  with  the  lights 
of  the  little  desert  town  vanishing  behind, 

"  I  wonder  can  I  keep  her  hot?  "  mused 
Sam  when,  after  setting  a  lively  pace,  he 
climbed  down  to  peer  into  the  fire-box. 
"  She  sure  will  take  lots  of  coal." 

He  began  shoveling  energetically,  and 
kept  it  up  for  a  time.  Then  he  slowed 
down  long  enough  to  go  forward  along 
the  running-board  and  raise  the  head- 
light curtain,  which  the  fireman  had  low-, 
ered  before  departing. 

When  he  returned  to  the  cab,  he  put  on 
the  fireman's  overalls,  jumper,  and  cap, 
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"so  as  to  look  like  the  real  thing  if  I'm 
stopped,"  he  grinned. 

On  he  rumbled  over  the  silent  desert 
through  the  starlit  darkness.  He  passed 
tAvo  lighted  telegraph  offices,  and  at  both 
the  light  in  the  semaphore  showed  white. 
He  found  a  time-card  in  the  engineer's 
box  on  which  he  checked  off  the  stations 
as  he  passed  them,  so  as  to  know  where  to 
meet  the  opposing  trains. 

At  the  third  open  telegraph  office,  how- 
ever, Sam  encountered  a  stop  signal  set 
against  him.  He  whistled  for  a  clear 
board,  but  the  light  remained  red. 

"  I  wonder  now  what  he'll  be  want- 
ing," he  grumbled  as  he  slowed  down. 
"  Be  like  they've  found  me  out,  and  are 
going  to  hang  one  on  me.  .  But  I'll  bet 
there's  no  one  save  the  night  operator  in 
that  office,  and  he  can  do  me  little  harm." 

He  stopped  the  engine  before  the  de-. 
pot,  slid  to  the  platform,  and  strode  into 
the  office. 

"  What's  your  board  out  for?  "  he  de- 
manded of  the  operator,  who  hung  sleep- 
ily over  his  instrument. 

■  "  Freight-train  in  the  ditch  on  the  other 
side  of  the  next  telegraph  office,"  said  the 
operator  without  looking  up. 

"  The  engine  and  half  the  cars  slid  off 
the  bank.  No  one  hurt,  though.  Des- 
patcher  wants  to  know  if  you  can  run 
down  to  the  second  blind  siding  from  here 
and  pick  up  Corbin,  the  general  superin- 
tendent :  Parks,  the  chief  engineer  of  con- 
struction, and  a  couple  of  surveyors. 
They've  been  out  on  the  desert  doing  some 
surveying,  and  rode  into  the  blind  siding 
just  in  time  to  miss  the  passenger-train 
bound  for  the  city;  so  they  telephoned  in 
from  a  ranch  to  hurry  something  along  to 
pick  'em  up. 

"  Parks  has  got  to  reach  the  city  in 
time  to-morrow  morning  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  directors,  or  there'll  be  the 
deuce  to  pay." 

"  That's  quite  a  history,"  commented 
Sam.  "  But  hoAv  do  they  expect  me  to  get 
them  around  the  wreck?" 

"  I  dunno.  Reckon  they'll  send  an  en- 
gine up  from  headquarters,  or  unhitch 
one  from  a  freight-train,  and  send  it  up 
to  meet  you  at  the  wreck,  where  it'll  pick 
up  the  old  man.  Despatcher  wants  to 
know  if  you'll  pick  'em  up." 

"  Ask  him  if  he  thinks  I'm  running  this 
engine  for  fun.     Of  course,  I'll  pick  'em 


up,  if  I  can  find  them  in  the  dark.  Is 
that  all?" 

"Yep!" 

Sam  strode  out,  climbed  aboard  his  en- 
gine, and  puffed  away  into  the  solitude. 

"  Chief  engineer  of  construction  has 
got  to  be  in  the  city  by  morning,  has  he?  " 
he  mumbled.  "  Well,  he'll  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  hustling  if  he  does.  Wonder  what 
I'll  tell  'em  became  of  my  fireman?  " 

He  kept  the  engine  going  at  a  good 
pace,  passed  the  first  blind  siding  marked 
by  a  sign-board  on  a  post,  on  through  the 
darkness,  till  the  headlight  revealed  a 
man  in  the  center  of  the  track  frantically 
waving  his  arms  up  and  down.  Sam 
slowed  down  and  stopped,  and  four  men, 
with  their  luggage  and  tools,  climbed 
aboard. 

"What's  this?"  asked  the  man  who 
first  climbed  into  fhe  cab,  and  whom  Sam 
took  to  be  Corbin,  the  superintendent. 
"  Where  did  you  come  from,  and  where  is 
your  fireman?  " 

Sam  blinked  owlishly  in  the  gloom. 

"  My  fireman  is  sick,  and  I  left  him  be- 
hind," he  lied.  "  The  despatcher  sent  me 
down  to  pick  you  up;  There's  been  a 
Avreck  on  the  other  side  of  the  next  sta- 
tion, and  I'm  to  take  you  down  to  it.  An 
engine  from  the  other  side'll  meet  you 
there  and  take  you  on.  One  of  you  fel- 
loAvs  will  have  to  shovel  coal  if  you  want 
any  speed." 

Sam  latched  out  the  throttle  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  engine  shot  away  into  the  gloom. 
The  two  surveyors  took  turns  at  tending 
the  fire,  while  the  two  officials  perched 
themselves  up  on  the  fireman's  seat  and 
conversed  together  in  low  tones. 

"  I've  got  'em  buffaloed !  "  grinned 
Sam  into  the  darkness.  "  Gee!  I  won- 
der what  I'll  do  with  the  engine  when  I 
reach  the  wreck?  " 

It  was  not  far  to  the  next  telegraph 
office,  and  here  again  there  was  a  red 
light  in  the  semaphore. 

"  r  wonder  what  is  the  matter  now?  " 
grumbled  Corbin.  "  Another  wreck,  or 
some  other  delay,  I'll  be  bound." 

When  Sam  stopped  the  engine  before 
the  station,  all  slid  to  the  platform  and 
entered  the  office. 

"  The  despatcher  says'he  can't  get  an 
engine  up  to  the  wreck  for  about  two  or 
three  hours  yet,"  the  operator  informed 
them.     "  The  freight-engine  that  started 
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to  meet  you  broke  down  on  the  hill,  and 
the  despatcher  had  to  cut  off  an  enghae 
from  the  passenger-train  that's  behind  the 
freight  and  send  it  on  for  you." 

"Hasn't  the  wrecker  been  started  out 
yet?"  Corbin  demanded. 

"  The  wrecker  left  headquarters  about 
thirty  minutes  ago,  and  is  behind  the  pas- 
senger-train." 

"  That  about  settles  it,  Parks,"  said 
Corbin  to  his  chief  engineer.    "  You'll  not 


better  keep  an  eye  out  for  them  and  not 
run  'em  down." 

The  five  left  the  office  and  took  their 
places  in  the  cab.  Again  the  engine  start- 
ed on  its  way,  and  was  soon  roaring  along 
over  the  desert. 

The  wreck  had  occurred  at  a  place 
where  the  track  curved  around  a  lone 
butte  at  the  top  of  a  grade.  A  broken 
rail  had  evidently  been  the  cause  of  the 
derailment ;  but,  as  the  train  had  not  been 


"  what's  your  board  out  for  ?  "  HE  DEMANDED  OF  THE  OPERATOR. 


be  able  to  make  it  in  time  to  put  the  propo- 
sition before  the  board,  and  they'll  sure, 
call  the  deal  off  because  we  have  delayed 
so  long." 

Silence  in  the  office  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  Corbin  spoke  again. 

"  We  might  as  well  run  down  to  the 
wreck  ^nd  see  what's  happening.  Perhaps 
we  can  get  things  lined  up  for  the  wrecker 
when  it  arrives." 

"  The  section-gang  left  here  about  fif- 
teen minutes  ago,"  said  the  operator. 
"  They  were  bound  for'the  wreck,  so  you'd 


going  at  high  speed  on  account  of  the 
grade,  no  great  damage  had  been  done.   - 

When  Sam  brought  his  engine  to  a  stop, 
a  short  distance  from  the  wreck,  all 
jumped  and  proceeded  to  examine  things 
by  the  light  of  torches  and  lanterns. 

"  It  looks  bad,  anyway,"  was  Corbin's 
comment  as  he  looked  about. 

While  the  others  were  examining  the 
derailed  cars,  Sam  went  over  the  dis- 
placed track.  This  took  but  a  short  time, 
and  then  he  ran  off  in  search  of  the  sec- 
tion-gang. 
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Sam  soon  had  the  section  foreman  at 
the  torn-up  track,  explainmg  to  hmi  what 
he  intended  doing.  The  foreman  listened, 
said  that  he  understood,  and  forthwith 
sent  one  of  his  men  to  the  caboose  of  the 
wrecked  train  to  fetch  a  large  cable  that 
is  always  carried  underneath  a  caboose  in 
countries  where  wrecks  are  common. 

\Mjen  the  cable  was  brought,  Sam  ran 
his  engine  as  near  the  torn-up  track  as  he 
dared,  and  the  cable  was  hooked  into  the 
front  coupling  of  the  engine,  then  to  the 
onh^  derailed  car,  which  remained  in  the 
road  of  those  wishing  to  repair  the  track. 

Then  he  slowly  backed  the  engine  down 
the  track.  The  cable  tightened,  the  de- 
railed car  faced  slowly  about,  listed  to  one 
side,  and  then  went  over  on  its  side  clear 
of -the  twisted  rails. 

The  crash  of  the  falling  car  was  the 
first  notice  the  ofificials  had  that  work  of 
reconstruction  had  began,  and  they  rushed 
back  to  the  track  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. But  when  they  arrived  they  saw 
Sam's  engine  slowly  backing  down  the 
track  away  from  them.  Corbin  cursed, 
and  swore  the  engineer  had  gone  mad. 

But  Sam  had  not  gone  mad.  He  had 
merely  taken  the  section-gang  and  gone 
to  a  near-by  tie-pile,  where  the  men  load- 
ed on  a  few  ties.  Then  back  he  came, 
and  the  ties  were  hastily  unloaded. 

Corbin  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  side 
of  the  cab  and  demanded  to  know  v/hat 
was  going  on. 

"  I'm  fixin'  to  take  you  on  to  division 
headquarters,"  explained  Sam,  "  so  your 
man  can  catch  the  flier  from  the  other  side 
which  will  get  him  into  the  city  early  in 
the  morning.     Now  you  watch  me  do  it." 

There  had  been  perhaps  fifty  ties  bro- 
ken by  the  derailment,  and  about  three 
rails  on  either  side  torn  up.  Two  of  these 
rails  were  still  serviceable,  but  the  rest 
were  bent  and  broken  so  that  'they  were 
useless. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  foreman, 
the  broken  ties  and  rails  were  quickly 
cleared  away  and  new  ties  substituted — 
the  new  ties  being  placed  as  far  apart  as 
was  consistent  with  any  chance  of  safety. 
Thus  placed,  they  bridged  the  gap  in  the 
track. 

Then  the  men  placed  the  two  good  rails 
upon  the  ties  and  began  driving  spikes 
frantically.  When  the  two  rails  were 
spiked  in  place,  the  men  hurried  to  the 


rear  of  the  engine  and  began  tearing  up 
rails  from  the  solid  track. 

When  a  rail  was  loosened,  it  was  in- 
stantly carried  forward  to  be  placed  in 
the  narrowing  gap ;  and  when  this  rather 
flimsy  track  was  complete,  the  train-crew 
of  the  wrecked  train  was  aroused  from 
their  caboose,  commanded  to  release  the 
brakes  of  the  remainder  of  their  train,  and 
let  it  roll  back  down  the  hill. 

The  trainmen  and  the  enginemen  obeyed 
when  they  learned  whence  came  the  or- 
der, and  in  a  short  time  the  part  of  the 
train  that  had  not  been  derailed  was  gli- 
ding smoothly  down  the  hill  toward  a  lit- 
tle siding  not  far  distant. 

When  they  were  well  out  of  the  way, 
Sam  climbed  into  tTie  cab  of  his  stolen 
engine,  and,  while  the  rest  'looked  on 
breathlessly,  he  ran  the  engine  slowly 
onto  the  flimsy  track.  At  every  slow  turn 
of  the  drivers  the  track  sagged  from  side 
to  side,  but  it  held  together  till  the  en- 
gine crossed  to  the  more  solid  track. 

"  Good  for  you,  Mr.  Engineer !  "  cried 
Corbin,  as  the  four  men  climbed  into  the 
cab.  "  Now  let  her  out  at  her  best  pace 
for  headquarters,  and  we  will  try  to  keep 
her  hot  for  you." 

"  What  about  that  light  engine  that's 
coming  to  meet  you?"  asked  Sam  as  he 
opened  the  throttle.  "  We  may  meet  her 
between  here  and  the  first  telegraph  sta- 
tion." 

"  Let  her  out  anyway,  if  you're  not 
afraid  to  take  the  risk,"  ordered  Corbin. 
"  We'll  try  to  keep  a  lookout  for  her. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  see  her  long  be- 
fore we  get  into  her  on  this  flat  country." 

Away  they  shot,  Sam  crouching  among 
the  levers,  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
carefully  crossed  on  the  throttle,  "diis  lit- 
tle eyes  gleaming  with  excitement  as  he 
searched  the  path  of  light  ahead  for  a 
sign  of  obstructions. 

As  they  shot  by  the  unwrecked  half  of 
the  freight,  the  crew  swung  their  lanterns 
high  in  air  and  shouted  encouragement. 

Corbin  and  Parks  crouched  on  the  fire- 
man's seat,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for 
opposing  trains,  while  the  two  surveyors 
toiled  at  the  furnace.  Sam  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad  with  excitement,  and  he 
drove  the  engine  forward  at  ever-increas- 
ing speed. 

At  last  he  sighted  the  lights  of  the  next 
station,  but  even  here  he  seemed  reluctant 
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to  stop.  He  drove  down  upon  it  at  al- 
most full  speed,  and  when  he  did  put  on 
the  air,  Corbin  and  Parks  were  tossed  up 
on  the  boiler-head,  and  the  two  surveyors 
groveled  in  the  coal. 

Once  in  the  telegraph  office  and  in  com- 


"  Come  up  to  my  office  to-morrow !  I 
want  to  see  you !  "  and  then  dived  into  the 
big  station  after  his  chief  engineer. 

"  I  will — -nit !  "  '  grinned  Sam  as  he 
watched  the  super  go.  ''If  the  company 
will  give  me  my  two  weeks'  pay,  I'll  not 


'i  won't  havk  such  a  man  as  you  on 

THE    DIVISION." 


munication  with  the  despatcher,  Corbin 
ordered  the  track  cleared  for  his  light  en- 
gine. Soon  they  were  all  in  the  cab  again 
with  the  required  orders,  and  the  race  to 
catch  the  Overland  was  resumed. 

That  race  was  a  masterpiece  of  luck 
and  nerve.  Sam  seemed  to  lose  all  sense 
of  fear  or  judgment  as  he  clung  to  the 
wide-open  throttle  while  the  engine  ca- 
reened dizzily  around  sharp  curves  or  shot 
down  long  grades.  Every  one  hung  on  as 
best  he  could,  but  the^  two  amateur  fire- 
men had  the  hardest  time. 

With  but  little  coal  or  water  left,  Sam 
brought  the  lone  engine  into  headquarters 
a  few  minutes  before  the  Overland  ar- 
rived. As  Corbin  swung  off  the  engine, 
he  called  back  to  Sam  : 


be  bothering  them  any  more.  I'm  through 
with  this  business  for  a  while." 

He  ran  the  engine  down  into  the  yards 
and  hailed  a  passing  switchman. 

"  Hey,  terrier,"  he  called  to  the  switch- 
man, "  come  take  this  engine  into  the 
roundhouse  !  I'm  all  in,  and  sick  besides. 
I  brought  the  engine  most  of  the  way 
from  the  other  end  of  the  division  with- 
out a  fireman." 

After  the  usual  grumble,  the  switchman 
took  the  engine,  and  Sam,  with  his  bat- 
tered suit-case,  slipped  away  into  the  dark 
to  find  a  park-bench  to  sleep  on. 

The  next  morning,  Sam  again  climbed 
the  stairs  to  the  chief  despatcher's  office. 
He    looked    a   little   more    battered    and 
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crumpled  than  was  his  wont,  and  his  fin- 
gers were  a  little  more  tightly  crossed 
than  was  usual  on  such  occasions.     ^ 

He   entered   the   chief's   office   without  " 
knocking,  slumped  into  the  chair  before 
the  chief's  desk,  and  stared  vacantly  be- 
fore him. 

The  chief  looked  up,  and  his  little  eyes 
widened  with  surprise. 

"  Well,"  he  said  sharply,  "  how  did  you 
get  here?  " 

"  I  came  in  by  the  air-line,"  said  Sam 
dispassionately.     "  I  want  my  time." 

The  chief  looked  thoughtful. 

"  How  would  you  like — "  he  began. 

"  No!  I  won't  take  any  more  of  your 
snaps !  "  cried  Sam  fiercely.  "  Come 
through  Avith  my  time,  and  I'll  call  it 
square." 

The  chief  sat  silent,  as  though  listen- 
ing for  a  few  seconds ;  then,  as  he  had 
once  before  done  when  Sam  was  in  the 
office,  he  swung  around  in  his  chair  and 
pattered  into  the  trick-men's  room. 

"  He  must  hear  the  message  when  it's 
coming  in,"  mused  Sam. 

As  before,  the  chief  came  back  present- 
ly with  a  message  in  his  hand.  Even  more 
than  usual,  the  message  seemed  to  excite 
the  little  chief. 

"  This  blamed  division  of  mine  is  go- 
ing to  the  bad,"  he  complained.  "  Some 
one  went  and  stole  an  engine  from  Sphinx 
last  night.  They'll  be  stealing  a  whole 
train  next." 

His  little  eyes  wandered  about  the  room 
in  search  of  something  to  vent  his  anger 
on,  and  they  fell  upon  Sam. 

"  You're  discharged !  "  he  shrieked, 
waving  the  message  in  the  air.  "  I  dis- 
charge you  now !  I  w^on't  have  such  a 
man  as  you  on  the  division !  " 

This  was  the  way  chiefs  usually  acted 
toward  Sam,  and  his  superstitious  feel- 
ings were  lulled  to  resir.  He  was  sure  now 
that  he  would  get  his  time. 

"  Don't  do  anything  rash,  chief,"  he 
grinned. «  "  You  give  me  an  order  for  my 
time,  and  we'll  say  good-by." 

"  You'll  have  your  time  right  now !  " 


shrilled  the  chief.  And  he  sat  down  at  his 
desk,  drew  out  a  form,  and,  filling  it  out, 
handed  it  to  Sam. 

Sam  took  the  paper  and  scrutinized  it 
carefully,  as  if  looking  for  flaws.  Just 
then  the  door  opened.     In  Avalked  Corbin. 

"  Hallo,  Mr.  Engineer !  "  he  said  to 
Sam  genially.  "  Telling  the  chief  about 
our  phenomenal  run  last  night?  That 
was  a  good  one,  you  bet.  Say,  chief,  didn't 
we  break  all  records  on  this  mountain 
end?" 

Sam  slowly  folded  up  the  slip  of  paper 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

"  I  have  just  discharged  this  man," 
smiled  the  chief  uncertainly.  "  You  must 
be  mistaken  about  him,  Mr.  Corbin." 

Corbin  suddenly  became  cool  and  cal- 
culating. 

"Discharged  him!  Since  when  have 
you  had  the  authority  to  discharge  an  en- 
gineer?" 

"  Engineer,  Mr.  Corbin?  I  thought 
you  were  mistaken.  This  fellow  is  an 
operator,  and  was  in  our  service.  I  have 
just  discharged  him." 

Corbin  looked  at  Sam  for  a  fj;w  sec- 
onds in  silence. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  friend,"  he 
said,  "  tell  me  how  you  happened  to  be 
running  that  engine  last  night?" 

Sam  calculated  the  distance  to  the  door, 
but  wavered.  Vanity  and  a  wish  for  re- 
venge on  the  chief  caused  him  to  say : 
"  I'll  tell  you,  if  you'll  swear  never  to 
blacklist  me  or  have  me  arrested." 

Corbin  promised,  and  Sam  told  him  the 
story. 

Corbin  laughed  shortly  when  Sam  had 
finished.  The  little  chief  was  very  red  in 
the  face. 

"  Well,"  said  Corbin,  "  we  still  owe  you 
something  for  getting  our  construction 
engineer  to  the  Overland  in  time.  Do  you 
want  another  job  on  this  division?  " 

Sam  positively  did  not. 

"  I'd  rather  go  to  jail,"  he  said.  "  But 
if  you'll  give  me  a  pass  to  the  city,  Fll  be 
much  obliged." 

He  got  thej)ass. 
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ASK     US! 


WE  like  to  be  as  useful  to  our  readers  as  wq  can;  but,  because  of  the  great  popularity 
of  this  department,  we  are  forced    to    impose    certain    restrictions.     In   future,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  limit  its  scope  to  the  answering  of  questions   of  an  inform- 
ative,   technical,    or    historical    nature    only.      Letters  concerning  positions  WILL  NOT  be 
answered  in  this  department. 


PLEASE  inform  me  the  length  of  the  new- 
locomotive  just  built  for  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and   Santa  Fe  Railway,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  passenger  en- 
gine in  the  world. 

-  (2)   How    is    water    taken    on    the    fly   by 
locomotives? — H.  B.,  Donora,  Pennsylvania. 

(i)  You  refer,  no  doubt,  to  engine  "  1300," 
recently  completed  at  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  for  the  road  mentioned,  and  of 
which  a  description  and  illustration  appears 
in  the  January  magazine.  It  is  not  the  lar- 
gest engine  in  the  world,  but,  as  you  infer, 
can  readily  be  identified  as  the  largest  in- 
tended solely  for  passenger  business. 

The  'total  driving-wheel  base,  or  length 
between  centers  of  the  front  and  rear  dri- 
ving wheels,  is  thirty,^ feet  four  inches.  We 
have  no  official  dimension  for  the  total 
wheel-base,  or  the  length  over  all  of  the 
engine  proper,  which  latter  represents  the 
information  desired  by  you,  but  from  the 
other  dimensions'  which  we  .have,  an  esti- 
mate of  fifty-five  feet,  for  the  length  of  the 
engine  proper,  would  not  be  much  in  error. 

For  the  engine  and  tender  a  total  length 
of  about  eighty  feet  would  be  indicated.  The 
weight  on  drivers  of  this  engine  is  268,000 


pounds,  and  the  total  tractive  effort,  33,000 
pounds. 

It  is  therefore  much  inferior  in  size  and 
power  to  the  monster  "4000"  of  the  Sovith- 
ern  Pacific,  described  in  the  Lantern  De- 
partment of  the  December  number.  This 
latter,  however,  is  exclusively  a  freight-en- 
gine, and  does  not  interfere  with  the  claim 
made   for  the   "  1300." 

(2)  In  order  to  save  time  on  fast  runs 
by  filling  the  tender  of  the  engine  while 
the  train  is  in  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
down  a  track  tank  on  a  perfectly  level 
stretch  of  track,  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long. 

This  tank  is  simply  a  shallow  iron  trough, 
very  similar  to  that  which  is  an  auxiliary  to 
coal  delivery-wagons  in  cities,  say  eight 
inches  deep,  and  twelve  inches  wide,  kept 
supplied  with  water  from  the  ordinary 
water-tank,  one  of  which  is  usually  located 
at  either  end  of  the  track  tank,  and  with 
automatic  control  to  always  maintain  the 
height  of  water  in  the  latter  at  the  desired 
level. 

The  apparatus  on  the  tender  for  scoop- 
ing the  water  is  simple,  consisting  mere- 
ly of  a  scoop  under  the  center  of  the  tender 
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to  fit  the  track  trough.  The  end  of  this 
scoop  is  continued  b}'  a  pipe  which  turns  up 
behind  the  end  of  the  tender  and  finally 
empties   down   into   its   interior. 

When  it  is  desired  to  take  water  the  scoop 
is  dropped  into  the  tank,  either  by  a  lever 
or  a  piston  operated  b}"  compressed  air.  The 
mouth  of  the  scoop,  having,  say  eight  inches 
vertical  opening,  drops  four  inches  into  the 
water,  and  the  speed  of  the  train  over  the 
trough  results  in  the  water  being  forced 
readily  into  the  tender. 

Proper  signals  by  day,  and  lights  by  night, 
are  placed  to  indicate  the  points  where  the 
scoop  should  be  lowered  or  raised  to  avoid 
damage. 

ARE  any  female  engineers  running  engines 
1.  in   the   United   States,  and   if   so,   how 
many?— E.  M.  B.,  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

None,  of  record.  There  is  a  story,  how- 
ever, current  in  your  own  section,  at  the 
time  when  the  editor  of  this  department 
fired  an  engine  for  a  living,  that  a  woman 
operated  the  sole  locomotive  on  the  branch 
from  Volcano  Junction  to  Volcano,  West 
Virginia. 

This  little  railroad,  a  very  few  miles  long, 
abutted  from  the  junction'  mentioned,  about 
midway  of  the  famous  old  "  Fifth  Division  " 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which,  with  its 
twenty-three  tunnels  and  seventeen  bridges, 
or  vice  versa,  extends  from  Grafton  to 
Parkersburg,  a  mosaic  on  the  main  line  of 
that  road's  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  line. 

There  is  no  wilder  country  now,  in  all  the 
expanse  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  than  this 
historic  section,  and  this  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  thought  was  never  recalled 
until  awakened  by  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
but  there  is  now  a  lively  recollection  that 
a  woman  did  have  charge  of  this  ancient 
Volcano  engine,  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
engineer  and  fireman. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
friends  in  that  section  will  confirm  this 
reminiscence.  We  do  not  know  even 
whether  the  old  Volcano  Railroad  has  passed 
awaj',  but  certainly  this  story  must  have  had 
some  foundation  in  fact. 

.     ^ 

R]M.,  Upland,  Indiana. — We  don't  seem 
•  to  locate  any  announcement  or  ad- 
vertisement of  the  valve-gear  which  you 
mention.  Address  Railroad  Age  Gasette, 
New  York  or  Chicago,  for  the  paper  wanted. 

MB.   T.,   Oklahoma    City,   Oklahoma.— 
•      Straight  air  in  use  braking  trains  is 
confined    to    the    locomotive,    otherwise    the 


indispensable  automatic  feature  would  be 
lost.  It  is  very  effective,  when  properly 
handled,  in  bunching  the  slack,  before  the 
automatic   brake  is  applied. 

WHY  is  it  that  a  locomotive  or  car- 
wheel  tire  is  wider  than  the  upper 
surface  of  the  rail,  or  vice  versa? 
Why  are  they  not  made  the  same  width? 
I  have  noticed  old  wheels,  on  old  locomo- 
tives and  cars,  and  there  is  always  present 
an  ugly,  uneven  groove  on  the  tire  of  the 
wheel.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the 
tire  wear  down  even  by  having  an  equally  as 
wide  rail  and  wheel-tire? — V.  C.  Y.,  Los 
Angeles,   California. 

If  the  tires  were  not  wider  than  the  upper 
■surface  of  the  rail,  the  vehicle  which  they 
were  under  would  be  derailed  in  rounding 
curves.  For  instance,  taken  an  engine  of 
but  fifteen  feet  six  inches  rigid  wheel-base, 
and  although  we  have  many  examples  in  this 
country  longer  than  that,  the  tires  on  the 
two  middle  drivers  of  this  engine  are  never- 
theless nearly  off  the  rail  in  rounding  a 
twenty-two-degree  cui-ve,  even  though  the 
tires  are  siix  inches  wide. 

Of  course,  a  twenty-two-degree  curve  is 
exceptional  in  railroad  construction  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  well  to  have  exaggerated 
conditions  to  emphasize  the  statement.  Al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  the  driving  wheels  of 
a  locomotive  are  rigidly  spaced  in  relation  to 
one  another,  and  that  there  can  be  no  flexi- 
bility of  movement  between  them. 

The  entire  arrangement,  so  far  as  the 
total  driving  wheel-base  is  concerned,  moves 
in  a  straight  line,  no  matter  whether  the 
track  over  which  it  moves  is  curved  or  not. 
It  merely  remains  for  you  to  lay  down^on 
paper  two  curved  lines,  representing  a  por- 
tion of  track,  and  within  these  lines  place  a 
straight  stick  or  rule,  to  appreciate  what 
would  happen  if  the  tires  and  rail-heads 
were  of  the  same  width. 

The  groove  which  you  mention  is  natural 
wear.  It  is  allowed  to  reach  certain  pro- 
portions, say  eight  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch 
deep,  when  the  tires  must  be  removed  and 
their  tread  returned  in  a  lathe  to  the  stand- 
ard contour. 

TO'  F-,  Lansing.  Michigan.— Your  question 
-»-'«  regarding  the  best  practise  in  the 
■spacing  of  fence-posts  has  awakened  so 
much  discussion  among  the  various  road- 
masters  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted,  that 
we  cannot  answer  in  any  way  which  would 
be  of  value  to  you.  Would  suggest  that  as 
the  peculiarity  mentioned  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  your  section,  inquiry  be  made  direct 
of  some  roadmaster  or  supervisor. 
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There  is  no  doubt  some  good  reason  why 
they  should  be  spaced  as  closely  as  you  say, 
and  we  would  also  appreciate  the  informa- 
tion, as  we  have  a  natural  lively  interest  in 
these  matters. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  lubricating 
journal-boxes  on  cars  from  the  locomotive; 
rather,  an  endless  confusion  would  resuh. 
There  are  enough  auxiliaries  on  a  locomo- 
tive now  to  harass  a  man  who  has  about  all 
he  wants  to  do  to  watch  the  water  and  the 
signals.  Ample  provision  is  also  in  evidence 
for  each  journal-box  to  be  self-supporting 
on  the  road,  and  although  the  hot-box  ques- 
tion may  still  be  called  a  problem,  it  is  really 
nothing  from  the  view-point  of  the  vast 
number  of  boxes  which  run  every  day  with- 
out heating. 

The  plan  which  you  propose,  from  your 
brief  description,  would  imply  the  direct 
application  of  oil  to  the  various  journal- 
boxes  from  a  reservoir  on  the  locomotive, 
and  when  it  is  recalled  that  on  a  fifty-car 
freight-train  there  are  four  hundred  boxes, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  expense  at- 
tached to  this  operation,  even  if  practicable, 
would  render  the  scheme  prohibitive.  As  it 
is  now,  the  journals  and  boxes  are  gener- 
ously proportioned  to  sustain  their  percent- 
age of  the,  total  load,  and  to  provide  the 
proper  area  of  lubrication  for  the  bearing 
surface. 

They  are  surrounded  practically  by  satu- 
rated packing,  and  capillary  attraction, 
through  the  packing  strands,  secures  ade- 
quate and  uniform  lubrication.  As  a  rule 
there  is  only  one,  or  maj'be  two,  hot  boxes 
on  a  train  at  the  same  time,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  what  system  of  piping  you  could 
devise  to  enable  these  hot  ones  to  be  indi- 
vidually treated  from  the  locomotive  with- 
out deluging  all  the  others  with  oil  which 
thev  do  not  need. 

WHAT  is  combustion,  and  how  is  it  ob- 
tained ? 

(2)  Is  a  tandem-connected  engine 
one  whose  eccentrics  are  not  on  the  main 
axle  ? 

(3)  Where  can  I  get  a  book  on  steam 
heat,  as  used  in  passenger-train  service? — 
J.  H.  M.,  Marion,  O. 

(i)  The  act  of  combustion,  as  well  defined 
in  the  instruction  book  issued  to  its  firemen  by 
the  Erie  Radroad,  results  "  from  a  strong 
natural  tendency  which  oxygen  and  carbon 
have  for  one  another,  the  carbon  being  the 
fuel,  and  the  oxygen  the  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, but  they  cannot  unite  freely  until 
a  certain  high  temperature  is  reached,  when 
they  combine  very  rapidly,  with  violent  evo- 
lution of  light  and  heat." 

There  are  other  forms  of  combustion  be- 


sides that  known  as  burning,  the  rusting  of 
iron  and  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  being 
examples  respectively  of  very  slow  and  very 
rapid  combustion.  Oxygen  is  the  most 
abundantl}^  diffused  element  in  nature. 

It  is  jiever  found  existing  in  a  pure  state, 
but  in  combination  with  all  other  elements 
except  one.  Eight-ninths  of  all  the  water  on 
the  globe,  by  weight,  is  oxygen,  and  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
air  is  oxygen.  The  fuel  used  for  steam  ma- 
king is  composed  of  carbon,  or  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Carbon  is  the  principal  element  found  in 
trees,  and  in  all  woody  fiber,  and  is  the 
fundamental  ingredient  of  all  kinds  of  coal. 
The  ordinary  run  of  American  bituminous 
coal  contains  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  fixed 
carbon,  which  makes  the  coke,  and  from 
12  to  35  per  cent  of  volatile  substances, 
which  burn  with  a  lurid  flame  and  supply 
the  ingredients  of  coal  gas. 

These  inflammable  compounds  are  known 
as  hydrocarbons,  being  combinations  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon.  Anthracite  coal  dif- 
fers from  other  coals  in  the  fact  that  it 
contains  principally  fixed  carbon,  with  but 
little  volatile  matter. 

Good  anthracite  contains  as  high  as  90 
per  cent  of  pure  carbon.  Having  mentioned 
the  leading  elements  which  take  part  hi 
keeping  a  fire  burning,  the  following  is  the 
action  which  takes  place  in  the  fire-box  of  a 
locomotive  : 

When  the  air,  drawn  violently  through 
the  grates  by  the  suction  of  the  exhaust, 
strikes  the  glowing  fuel,  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  separates  from  the  nitrogen,  and  com- 
bines with  the  carbon  of  the  coal  and  the 
h3'drocarbon  gases  distilling  from  the  coal, 
which  have  intense  heating  properties. 

One  pound  of  carbon,  uniting  with  oxygen 
to  form  carbon  dioxid,  generates  14,500 
units  of  heat,  or  sufficient  to  raise  eighty- 
five  pounds  of  water  from  the  temperature 
of  the  tender  tank  to  the  boiling-point. 
When  a  fire-box  is  properly  fired,  and  is 
burning  good  coal,  with  admixture  of  twenty 
pounds  of  air  to  each  pound  of  coal  con- 
sumed, the  fire-box  temperature  will  be 
about  2000  Fahrenheit. 

The  question  of  combustion  is  rather  too 
extensive  to  discuss  within  the  necessary 
space  limitations  of  this  department,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  one  of  supreme  importance 
to  railroad  companies,  and  of  late  practically 
every  road  is  making  efiforts  to  educate  its 
firemen  to  an  appreciation  of  the  scientific 
principles  involved.  This  is  especially  to 
the  point  when  a  person  stops  to  figure  what 
the  outcome  to  the  company  would  be  if 
each  fireman  was  to. save,  say,  twenty-five 
dollars  monthlv  in  coal. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  could  be 
easily  done,  as  assuming  coal  to  cost  the  rail- 
roads no  more  than  one  dollar  per  ton,  there 
is  certainly  twenty-five  tons  wasted  by  a 
great  many  indifferent  firemen  each  and 
every  month.  On  a  road  having  1,500  en- 
gines this  would  amount  to  the  comfortable 
sum  of  $500,000  per  year,  and  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  the  proper  firing  of  locomo- 
tives. 

(2)  A  tandem  locomotive  is  essentially 
one  of  the  compound  type,  and  is  so  desig- 
nated because  cylinders  are  placed  tandem 
fashion,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  ahead  of 
the  low-pressure.  The  position  of  the  eccen- 
trics is  no  different  than  on  any  other  type 
of  engine,  generally  on  the  main  axle,  al- 
though there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  located  on  the  second  axle. 

(3)  We  appreciate  the  diiificulty  you  have 
experienced  in  locating  a  simple  "handbook  on 
the  operation  and  care  of  the  steam-heat  line, 
as  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  technical  bookstores.  Each 
railroad,  however,  issues  a  manual  on  the 
subject  for  the  information  of  its  own  em- 
ployees, and  possibly  you  can  secure  one 
of  these  from  a  friend  in  the  business. 


HF.  W.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.-— Any 
•  vehicle  in  rounding  a  curve,  whether 
car,  locomotive,  or  automobile,  tends  toward 
the  inside  or  short  side  of  the  curve,  and  if 
the  speed  is  high  and  the  curve  short,  this 
inside  becomes  to  all  intent  and  purpose  a 
pivotal  point,  thus  inducing  the  liability  for 
the  wheels  on  the  outside  to  rise  from  the 
ground  or  from  the  track.  A  compensating 
feature,  in  the  instance  of  railroads,  is  af- 
forded by  the  elevation  of  the  outside  rail 
of  the  curve,  and  this  is  eqyally  applicable 
to  banking  the  turns  on  automobile  speed- 
ways, 

GE.  F.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.— We 
•  cannot  advise  definitely  at  this  wri- 
ting what  railroads  waive  the  color  test  in 
the  examination  of  men  employed  as  telegra- 
phers, but  will  endeavor  to  give  information 
next  month. 

WHAT  is  the  name  of  the  "  R.  and  H.  R. 
R.,"  and  in  what  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  it  located ;  also,  the 
gage  of  track  and  the  number  of  locomotives 
in  use  on  this  line?  Am  unable  to  find  this 
information  in  the  of^cial  railroad  guide. — 
J.  H.  R.,  Rochester,  New  York, 

There   is   no    railroad   of   the    designating 
initials  which  you  quote  in  New  York  State. 


The  nearest  to  it  is  the  "  B.  and  H.,"  or  Bath 
and  Hammoydsport  Railroad,  and  we  im- 
agine that  this  must  be  the  one  you  mean. 
It  runs  from  Bath,  New  York,  en  the  Roch- 
ester division  of  the  Erie,  to  Hammondsport, 
New  York,  at  the  head  of  Keuka  Lake. 

Although  considered  to  be  an  independent 
line,  it  is  really  controlled  by  the  Erie.  It  is 
standard  gage,  four  feet  eight  and  one-half 
inches,  and  has  two  locomotives  of  its  own, 
in  addition  to  an  Erie  engine,  which  is  gen- 
erally detailed  there  to  help  out.  The  length 
of  this -road  is  ten  miles.  If- it  is  not  the 
one  on  which  you  desire  information,  let  us 
know,  and  we  will  try  to  go  deeper  into 
the  quest. 

IN  your  January  magazine  I  notice  in  an 
article — "  an  attempt  was  made  to  shunt 
three  Lackawanna  cars  onto  a  trestle  at 
Newark,  etc."  I  have  been  railroading  thir- 
teen years,  and  haven't  heard  of  "  shunt " 
before.  Will  you  endeavor  to  tell  me  what 
"shunt"  means,  and  how  it  is  done? — H.  N. 
P.,  Billings,  Montana. 

"  Shunt "  simply  means  to  switch.  It  used 
to  be  a  common  application  to  this  opera- 
tion, even  in  the  book  of  rules  of  many 
railroads  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. In  England,  and  her  possessions, 
switching  engines  are  shunting  engines,  and 
all  switching  movements  as  you  understand 
them  are  shunting. 

This  word  is  tabooed  in  American  railroad 
practise,  and  the  editor  of  this  department 
never  employs  it  herein^  but  whoever  wrote 
the  article  referred  to,  in  which  you  no- 
ticed it,  was  entirely  within  his  rights,  as 
it  is  permissible  in  story-writing  and  special 
articles. 

PLEASE  explain  which  wheels  on  either 
side   of   an  engine   revolve  the   fastest 
in  making  a  curve  on  the  road  ? — J.  H. 
M.,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

They  both  revolve  at  the  same  speed, 
which  they  logically  must,  both  being  on 
the  same  axle,  and  each  pair  ixiaintained  at 
a  rigid  distance  from  the  next  pair,  on  ac- 
count of  the  driving  boxes  and  frame  pedes- 
tals. Of  course  the  wheels  on  the  outside, 
or  long  side  of  the  curve,  must  go  over  a 
greater  apparent  distance  than  those  on 
the  low  or  inside,  but  it  is  advanced  that 
there  is  a  slight  drag  or  slip  in  the  instance 
of   the  wheels   on  the   inside   of   the   curve. 

This  premise  and  the  fact  of  the  tires 
being  tapered  to  allow  the  wheels  on  the 
high  s,ide  to  run  on  their  largest  diameter 
permits  the  rounding  of  the  curve,  no  mat- 
ter  how   long    the    rigid    wheel-base    of   the 
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locomotive   might   be,   if,   of   course,   within 
reason. 

HOW  many  steam  roads  enter  and  leave 
Chicago?    1  do  not  mean  systems,  but 
steam  lines  under   different  names. — 
L.  J.  L.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Thirty-eight  railroads.  If  5^ou  will  send 
your  address  will  forward  the  complete  list 
by  mail ;  too  long  for  reproduction  here. 

PB.  A.,  New  York,  New  York.— The 
•  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company, 
Swissvale,  Pennsylvania,  were  practically 
the  pioneers  in  the  -development  of  the  elec- 
tric automatic  block  signal.  This  is  ,an 
American  invention,  but  we  cannot  say  to 
what  genius  in  the  employ  of  that  company 
the  idea  should  be  credited.  Would  sug- 
gest that  you  write  them  for  that  portion  of 
the  literature  which  they  issue,  concerning 
their  various  outputs,  which  deals  with  the 
history  of  electric  signaling. 

Electric  block  signals  were  installed  by 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  in 
1890,  and  this  is  the  earliest  application  of 
which  we  can  find  any  record.  '  In  brief, 
electric  automatic  block  signals  are  con- 
trolled by  electro-magnets,  actuated  by  an 
electric  current  flowing  through  the  rails  of 
that  portion  of  the  track  which  constitutes 
the  .^ection  to  be  protected. 

From  a  battery  at  the  outgoing  end  of  the 
section  the  current  flows  through  the  right- 
hand  rail  to  the  signal  at  the  entering  end ; 
thence  through  the  coils  of  a  relay  at  that 
signal,  and  back  through  the  left-hand  rail 
to  the  battery.  The  track  being  free  from 
all  vehicles  the  relay  is  energized  by  the 
current,  and  by  means  of  a  magnet  holds 
the  signal  in  the  safety  or  "  all  clear  "  posi- 
tion. 

The  presence  of  a  train,  or  car,  in  the 
section,  deenergizes  the  relay  by  making  a 
short  path  for  the  current  through  wheels 
and  axles,  from  one  rail  to  another,  and 
thus  allows  the  signal  to  change  by  gravity 
from  all  clear  to  the  "  stop  "  position. 

WHAT  part  of  a  drive-wheel  on  an  en- 
gine does  not  turn  when  the  engine 
is  in  motion? 
(2)  Will  an  injector  work  with  the  check 
on   the  top   of  the  boiler? — J.   W.,   Leaven- 
worth, Washington. 

(i)  The  exact  center,  which  position,  of 
course,  would  be  the  center  of  the  axle  on 
which  the  driving  wheel  is  mounted.  The 
only    movement    possessed   by   this    point   is 


progressive,  dependent  upon,  and  in  the 
same  ratio  with  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  or 
locomotive  on  the   rails. 

(2)  The  pressure  opposing  the  working 
of  the  instrument  would  be  the  same  with 
the  check  so  arranged  as  though  the  water 
entered  below  the  water  level  in  the  boiler, 
but  as  all  injector  checks  leak  to  a  certain 
extent,  which,  though  slight  with  water, 
would  be  very  prominent  with  steam,  the 
working  of  the  injector  would  be  affected, 
with    the    results    quite    unsatisfactory. 

Even  if  this  were  not  a  consideration,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  so  arrange  a  check,  as  the 
effect  of  the  relatively  cold  water,  dis- 
charged into  "the  live-steam  space  of  the 
boiler,  would  certainly  operate  against  the 
free  steaming  qualities  which  locomotive 
boilers,  above  all  other  types,  must  undoubt- 
edly possess  to  meet  the  stringent  demands 
upon  them. 

PLEASE  tell  me  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  "  ex.,"  as  used  in  the  following 
illustration  :     "  One  case  porcelain   ex. 
S.  S.  China,"  etc. 

(2)  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  to 
muffle  or  silence  the  exhaust  of  locomotives? 
—P.  J.  F.,  New  York,  New  York. 

(i)  The  general  freight-agent  of  a  promi- 
nent railroad  advises  that  it  means  "  out  of," 
or  "  from,"  as  "  One  case  porcelain  out  of 
S.   S.   China." 

(2)  It  has  never  been  really  regarded  as  a 
necessity,  except  in  the  possible  instance  of 
steam  motors,  which  are  at  times  to  be 
found  pulling  freight-cars  about  cities,  or 
in  such  environment  where  the  noise  of  the 
exhaust  might  prove  a  real  objection.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  on  a  mod- 
ern, high-speed  locomotive,  with  the  draft 
appliances  arranged  as  at  present,  to  bring 
about  a  muffled  exhaust.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  exhaust  leave  the  stack  free  and  un- 
impeded, and  with  considerable  violence,  in 
order  that  the  proper  vacuum  be  induced 
in  the  smoke-box  and  flues  to  promote  com- 
bustion. 

Instances  where  exhausts  have  been  suc- 
cessfully muffled  are  afforded  in  the  steam 
motors  which  operate  at  night  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  transferring  freight  between  the 
north  and  south  terminal  stations ;  in  fact, 
we  believe  that  the  law  in  some  sections 
makes  it  compulsory  that  whenever  steam 
locomotives  are  employed  in  cities,  the  ex- 
haust feature  shall  be  so  treated. 


LJ.  B.,  Fowler,  Colorado. — The  argu- 
•  ment  advanced  as  to  why  the  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  on  the  low  side  of  the  curve 
should  slip  a  trifle  when  the  entire  machine 
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is  rounding  a  curve,  is  based  largely  on  the 
fact  that  the  wheels  on  the  high,  or  outside, 
have  a  greater  distance  to  cover  than  those 
on  the  inside,  before  the  curve  returns  to  the 
tangent.  We  know  that  in  the  instance  of 
any  curve,  of  high  or  low  degree,  that  the 
outside  rail  is  some  longer  between  tan- 
gents. 

If  the  engine  is,  say,  of  seventeen  feet 
rigid,  or  driving-wheel  base,  this  means  that 
from  the  center  of  the  leading  driving-wheel 
to  the  center  of  the  rear  driving-wheel,  will 
always  measure  seventeen  feet,  for  either 
side  of  the  engine,  no  matter  whether  a 
curve  is  being  rounded  or  not. 

As  each  pair  of  wheels,  being  mounted  and 
keyed  on  same  axle,  must  revolve  at  the 
same  speed,  irrespective  of  whatever  condi- 
tion of  track  may  be  present,  it  is  logical 
that  to  compensate  for  the  apparently  addi- 
tional ground  covered  by  the  outside  wheels 
there  must  be  a  slip  or  drag,  to  a  small  de- 
gree, on  the  part  of  the  series  of  wheels  on 
the  inside  rail.  This  does  not  mean  that 
these  wheels  slip  in  relation  to  those  on  the 
opposite  side,  but  that  they  slide  just  a 
trifle  on  the  inside  rail. 

This  is  the  presentation  of  the  matter 
which  we  can  recall  having  heard  more  than 
once  from  the  lecture  platform,  but,  per- 
sonally, we  do  not  believe  that  this  slip 
exists.  It  would  appear,  properly  viewed, 
that  the  progress  of  the  locomotive  around, 
the  curve  is  in  an  absolutely  straight  line, 
so  far  as  its  rigid  wheel-base  is  concerned ; 
a  series  of  straight  lines,  to  better  explain,  as, 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  outside  rail, 
it  is  being  continually  dropped  to  the  low 
rail. 

For  instance,  it  runs  straight  until  this 
movement  is  impeded  by  the  contact  of  the 
front  driving-wheel  flange  on  the  high  side 
with  that  rail.  This  contact  drops  it  to  the 
low  side,  giving  it  another  chance  to  run 
straight  until  the  condition  repeats,  and  so 
on  until  the  curve  is  rounded. 

This  view,  we  think,  is  borne  out  by  the 
spread  given  the  gage  of  the  track  on  curves ; 
the  excessive  width  of  the  tires  over  that  of 
the  rail-heads,  and  the  closer  spacing  of  the 
tires  on  the  front  and  ba-ck  drivers  over 
those  on  the  middle  drivers,  but  we  do  not 
insist  upon  it.«  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting problems  connected  with  the  locomo- 
tive. The  wheel-base  of  car  trucks  is  so  com- 
paratively short  that  the  question  scarcely 
comes  up  in  that  instance. 

KINDLY  inform  me  what  is  the  best  so- 
lution   for  keeping   dies    cool   in   bolt- 
threading  machine. 
(2)  What  is   the  best   solution   to   use   in 
tempering  dies? — C.  H.  L.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


(i)  Lard  oil  is  used  extensively  in  the 
larger  railroad  shops  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  has  many  advocates,  but  its  use  is  ques- 
tionable. One  particular  objection  which 
appeals  to  us  is  its  tendency  not  to  run  freely 
in  cold  weather.  The  end  to  be  sought  in 
all  lubricants  for  bolt-threading  machines  is 
not  so  much  the  quality  of  the  lubricant,  but 
to  get  it  where  it  belongs,  to  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  dies. 

The  editor  of  this  department  conducted 
experiments  covering  a  considerable  period 
to  determine  the  best  solution  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  could  find  nothing  better,  or  even 
equivalent  to  Monarch  oil.  It  was  proved 
during  these  tests  that  this  oil  not  only  keeps 
the  dies  from  heating,  but  accomplishes  ex- 
tremely gratifying  results  in  minimizing  the 
wear  of  the  dies  as  well, 

(2)  There  is  only  one  proper  way  to  do 
this :  Dip  the  die,  or  tap,  after  heating  to 
cherry  red,  in  water,  and  then  draw  the  tem- 
per to  a  straw  yellow.  Do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  important  fact  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one-half  an  inch  of  oil  on  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  this  to  prevent  any  cracking 
of  the  steel. 

Endless  experiments  have  been  made  with 
solutions  for  the  purpose  which  you  name, 
but  it  has  been  found  in  the  long  run  that 
the  intelligent  use  of  oil-covered  water,  as 
outlined  here,  is  the  most  effective  after 
all,  and  we  don't  heai;  much  of  baths  and 
solutions  these  latter  days. 

BR.,  Grizzly  Bluff,  California.— Would 
•  suggest  that  you  take  up  the  question 
of  metal  saws  with  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  our  sources 
of  information  regarding  the  sizes  and  price 
of  these  implements  are  somewhat  unsatisfy- 
ing. We  feel  quite  sure  that  this  company 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  full  in- 
formation. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  new  locomotives : 
This  varies,  of  course,  dependent  upon  what 
locomotive  builders'  have  to  pay  for  the  stuff 
which  enters  into  their  composition.  This 
is  variable  to  a  greater  degree  than  might  be 
looked  for  iri  a  presumed  well-regulated 
business.  For  instance,  we  have  in  mind  a 
railroad  which-  one  yeajf  paid  $20,000  each 
for  a  number  of  large  size,  up-to-date.  Pa- 
cific type  passenger  engines,  and  the  very 
next  year  secured  several  duplicates  of  these 
engines,  and  with  some  improvements  added, 
for  $17,500. 

This  latter  quotation,  however,  is  very  low 
for  this  type  of  power.  Broadly  speaking, 
$18,000  represents  the  cost  of  all  classes  of 
power  of  the  present  day,  unless  some  un- 
usual" type   is  under   consideration,    such   as 
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an  articulated  compound,  when  it  may  rise 
to  $25,000.  These  figures,  however,  will  no 
doubt  serve  in  furnishing  you  with  the  gen- 
eral information  desired. 

ON  a  train  a  mile  long,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  two  men  are 
standing — one  on  either  end.  The 
man  at  the  rear  has  a  gun  which  can  dis- 
charge a  bullet  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  min- 
ute. Can  he  shoot  the  man  on  the  front  end 
of  the  train?— N.  D.  M.,  Butte,  Montana. 

It  would  be  the  same  as  though  the  victim 
had  been  fired  at  on  stationary  ground,  and 
it  can  be  reasoned,  did  space  permit,  that 
all  features  involved,  viz.,  the  two  men,  the 
train,  and  the  bullet,  bore  the  same  relation 
to  one  another  as  though  the  incident  had 
not  transpired  on  a  moving  object.  This  is 
a  question,  whether  in  this  guise  or  not, 
which  always  invites  the  liveliest  comment, 
and  the  editorial,  carpet  and  puzzle  depart- 
ment have  frequently  thrashed  over  the  pros 
and  cons  of  it.  ^ 

WHAT   railroad   systems,   in   the  United 
States,  have  so  far  installed  the  tele- 
phone system  in  despatching  trains  ? 
— A.  R.,  Florence,  Kansas. 

The  low-grade  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, between  Columbia  and  Parkersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  and 
four-tenths  miles,  has  been  operated  by  tele- 
phone, supplemented  by  block  signals,  since 
August,  1906.  The  average  number  of  trains 
handled  daily  on  this  section  of  the  road  is 
ninety-five.  The  Lake  Erie,  Alliance  and 
Wheeling  is  operating  its  line  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  single  track,  by  telephone  ex- 
clusively, and  has  been  doing  so  for  some 
years. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1908,  installed  the  tele- 
phone for  despatching  service  on  its  main 
line  between  Aurora  and  Mendota,  a  dis- 
tance, of  forty-six  miles;  Aurora  and  Chi- 
cago, a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles,  and 
between  Aurora  and  Savannah,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  mentioned,  the 
following  large  roads  are  installing  telephone 


despatching  systems,  and  expect  to  operate 
by  this  system  exclusively :  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  Lake  Shore  and  INIichigan  Southern, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Other 
roads,  among  which  may  be  ntentioned  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western ;  the 
Erie,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  the  Southern,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  the  Queen  and  Crescent,  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  and  the  Union  Pacific  are  ma- 
king investigations  of  telephone  despatching, 
and  may  install  such  systems. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  advise 
you  definitely  in  regard  to  what  the  Santa 
Fe  has  done  along  these  lines,  as  our  records 
unfortunately  are  not  clear.  You  might 
take  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  L.  M.  Jones, 
assistant  superintendent  telegraph,  Tope- 
ka,  Kansas,  who  will  no  doubt  accommodate 
you  with  the  information  desired. 

TK.,  Alpaugh,  California. — We  do  not 
•  know  of  any  what  might  be  called 
standard  railroad  watches  anywhere  in  this 
•  country ;  that  is,  watches  which  a  railroad 
might  insist  on  its  employees  carrying. 
This  would  savor  a  little  too  strongly  of 
graft,  and  railroad  men  are  quick  to  appre- 
ciate such  things.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any 
good  American  movement  watch,  certainly 
one  of  nineteen  jewels,  will  pass  the  ordinary 
watch  inspector. 

Any  one  of  the  various  makes  which  you 
may  have  noticed  advertised  to  pass  such 
inspection  will  as  a  rule  do  so,  as  the  claim 
would  not  be  made  if  they  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  adjustment  features  and  jew- 
els to  put  them  through.  We  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  names  of  the  watch  inspec- 
tors of  the  two  roads  you  mention,  either 
at  San  Francisco  ox  Los  Angeles. 

As  a  rule,  these  inspectors  are  merely 
jewelers  doing  business  in  the  towns  along 
the  railroad,  to  whom  the  employees  must 
take  their  watches  for  examination  at  peri- 
odic intervals.  A  certificate  is  then  issued 
covering  the  time  to  intervene  before  the 
next  inspection,  and  this  certificate  is  for- 
warded to  the  division  superintendent  for 
file   and    record. 


GOING    NINETY    MILES    AN    HOUR. 


It  May  Be   Possible  To  Make  the  Run  Between  New  York  City  and 

Philadelphia,  in  the  Near  Future,  in  One  Hour 

and  Forty-Five  Minutes. 


THERE  are  few,  if  any,  cities  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  which  can  boast  of  an  inter- 
communicative  train  service  superior  to  that 
maintained  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railfoad  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
fastest  trains  on  both  roads  make  the  run  in 
two  hours,  and  as  this  includes  the  time  re- 
quired to  ferrj'  passengers  across  the  Hud- 
•  son  River,  the  distance  of  approximately 
ninety  miles  between  Jersey  City  and  Phila- 
delphia must  be  covered  in  about  one  hour 
and  forty-five  minutes.  Including  stops,  of 
which  at  least  two  are  always  made,  the  av- 
erage speed  is  thus  about  50  miles  per  hour. 
Train  No.  602  leaves  Philadelphia  at  8.00 
A.M.,  arid  is  scheduled  to  stop  at  Columbia 
Avenue,  Wayne  Junction,  and  Elkins  Park, 
the  last  named  a  suburban  station  9.2  miles 
from  the  Philadelphia  terminal.  The  8t 
miles  from  Elkins  Park  to  Jersey  City  are 
scheduled  to  be  run  in  89  minutes,  equiva- 
lent to  54^  miles  an  hour.  In  the  present 
instance  the  train  was  composed  of  one  com- 
bination baggage  and  smoker,  one  coach,  one 
diner,  and  two  Pullmans,  estimated  to  weigh 
between  275  and  300  tons. 

The  engine  was  No.  303,^  a  three-cylinder, 
single-expansion  Atlantic  type  with  super- 
heater. The  cylinders  are  18^  x  24  inches, 
and  the  drivers  80  inches  in  diameter. 

Slowed  Down  Several  Times. 

Previous  to  its  arrival  at  Elkins  Park,  the 
train  was  slowed  several  times,  and  it  left 
the  station  at  8.24  instead  of  at  8.19,  as 
per  schedule.  The  locomotive  accelerated 
rapidly,  and  Bethayres,  six  miles  from  El- 
kins Park,  was  passed  at  a  speed  of  nearly 
82  miles  per  hour.  Between  this  point  and 
the  Delaware  River  there  are  a  number  of 
favorable  stretches  for  high  speed,  and  the 
maximum  recorded  was  42  seconds  to  the 
mile,   equivalent  to  85.7  miles  per  hour. 

At  mile-post  60  speed  was  reduced  to  scoop 
water,  and  the  train  started  up  the  grade  of 
37  feet  per  mile,  east  of  the  Delaware  River, 
at  about  50  miles  per  hour. 

This  grade  is  easier  toward  the   summit, 
where  the  slope  is  19  feet  per  mile;  its  total- 
length  is  about  five  miles,   and  the   summit 


was   passed   at  a   speed   of   nearly  60  miles 
per  hour. 

On  the  favorable  stretch  east  of  Hopewell 
the  speed  increased  rapidly,  and  at  three 
points  reached  90  miles  per  hour  (40  seconds 
per  mile).  Near  mile-post  S3  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion took  place,  incident  to  crossing  the  Le- 
high Valley  tracks  at  grade,  and  running 
through  the  junction  of  the  Reading's  New 
York  branch  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  Bound  Brook  was  passed  at 
moderate  speed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
run  calls  for  no  special  comment.  Jersey 
City  was  reached,  in  advance  of  schediile , 
time,  at  9.43.18. 

ThisTs  Going  Some ! 

The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  note : 

The  highest  speed  recorded  was  90  miles 
per  hour.       /  ' 

The  17  miles  from  mile-post  77  to  mile- 
post  60  were  run  in  12  minutes  56  seconds, 
at  an  average  speed  of  79  miles  per  hour. 

The  12  miles  from  mile-post  46  to  mile- 
post  34  were  run  in  8  minutes  13  seconds,  at 
an  average  speed  of  87.6  miles  per  hour. 

The  49  miles  from  Elkins  Park  to  mile- 
post  32  were  run  in  41  minutes  34  seconds^ 
at  an  average  speed  of  70.7  miles  per  hour. 

The  entire  distance  of  81  miles  from  El- 
kins Park  to  Jersey  City  were  run  in  79 
minutes  18  seconds,  at  an  average  speed  of 
61.4  miles  per  hour. 

If  the  average  speed  of  70.7  miles  per 
hour,  had  been  maintained  for  the  last  32 
miles,  the  train  would  have  reached  Jersey 
City  at  9.32.42.  This  fact  certainly  suggests 
the  entire  possibility,  if  not  the  feasibility,  of 
running  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  in 
one  hour  forty-five  minutes,  including  the 
ferry  across   the   Hudson. 

This  run  was,  of  course,  made  without 
special  preparation,  and  took  place  on  a 
snowy  morning  with  a  consequently  wet  rail. 
It  is  of  special  interest  in  that  it  was  per- 
formed by  an  experimental  locomotive,  pos- 
sessing features  new  to  American  practise. 
The  engine  accelerated  the  train  rapidly  and 
appeared  to  handle  it  with  great  ease. — 
"  Eagle  Eye,"  in  the  American  Engineer  and 
Railroad  Journal. 
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TAGGED    BY    CUPID. 

BY    HARRY     PENCE. 

Interstate   Commerce  and  Two  Happy 
Hearts  Laugh  at  Law  and  Locksmiths. 


HE  was  beaming  with  the  joy  of 
life,  this  very  pretty  young 
woman -who  boarded  No.  11, 
at,  Eastley,  and  the  glow  of 
her  face  became  a  radiance 
when  she  sliook  hands  with 
Bob  Gurney,  the  veteran  con- 
ductor on  that  division  of  the  R,  S. 
and  T. 

She  had  a  big  bouquet  of  flowers  for 
^lim,  too,  which  he  accepted  with  even 
more  than  his  customary  cordiality.  He 
led  her  to  the  most  comfortable  spot 
in  the  car,  and  they  chatted  gaily  every 
moment  he  could  spare  from  his  duties 
till  she  arrived  at  Rigdon. 

I  had  made  the  trip  often  and  knew 
Gurney  well.  In  fact,  I  always  looked 
forward  to  the  ride  because  this  prince 
of  good  fellows  nearly  always  had  a  new 
story,  and  a  bunch  of  diverting  conver- 
sation which  beguiled  away  the  time,  but 
this  day  he  looked  over  at  me  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  which  declared  that 
his  excuse  for  neglecting  me  was  evident 
and  sufficient. 

"  Whose's  your  friend?  "  I  asked,  as 
we  pulled  out  of  Rigdon. 

There  must  have  been  a  suggestion  of 
impudence  in  my  voice. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I 
know  you  and  know  you  don't  want  to 
get  gay.  Of  course  there  are  a  great 
many  misguided  young  women  who  are 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  a  uniform  and 
don't  seem  to  care  much  whether  it  is 
worn  by  policeman,  fireman,  or  soldier. 


"  They  are  usually  too  silly  to  be  al- 
lowed to  live  and  are  an  eternal  nuisance. 
This  case  is  different,  and,  to  knock  any 
absurd  ideas  out  of  your  head,  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  story. 

"  Five  years  ago  to-day,  I  was  making 
this  same  run,  and  at  Gowan  Station 
went  into  the  telegraph-office  for  orders. 
There  wasn't  any,  but  Jasp.  Ledley,  the 
operator,  said  to  me, 

"  '  You've  got  a  runaway  couple  on 
board,  ain't  you?  ' 

"  I  didn't  know  and  didn't  care.  It 
was  not  unusual,  for,  when  Old  Squire 
Ball  was  alive,  Holdenburg,  Indiana, 
just  across  the  river  from  Trumanville, 
Kentucky,^was  a  regular  Gretna  Green. 

"  Eloping  couples  from  all  this  part  of 
the  country  went  to  Holdenburg  and  the 
Old  Squire  tied  the  knots  for  them  at 
all  houj-s.  I  carried  such  couples  nearly 
every  trip,  and  they  had  long  ceased  to 
be  a  novelty.     I  told  Ledley  so. 

"  '  Well,'  he  explained,  '  this  seems  to 
be  a  somewhat  unusual  pair.  A  message 
just  passed  over  the  wire  to  the  chief  of 
police  of  Trumanville,  telling  him  to 
search  this  train  and  arrest  Agnes  Dow- 
ney, who  is  headed  for  Holdenburg  with 
George  Hopple.' 

"  I  went  back  to  the  train  and  soon 
spotted  the  couple.  She  was  a  beauty, 
and  I  rather  liked  his  looks.  It  was 
very  evident  what  they  thought  of  one 
another,  for  when  I  stopped  to  talk  to 
them  they  looked  decidedly  bored. 

"  I   rather   enjoyed   the   situation,   but 
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felt  sorry  for  tlienij  for  I  knew  Chief 
Phelps  prided  himself  on  never  letting 
any  one  get  away  from  him.  He  would 
certainly   carry   out   his    instructions. 

"  Finally  I  said  to  them  in  an  off  hand 
way : 

"  '  You  two  are  running  away  to  get 
married,  eh  ?  ' 

"  She  flushed  up  in  a  minute  and  glar- 
ing at  me,  said: 

"  '  Why,  no  ;  of  course  not !  The  idea ! ' 

"  He  was  more  to  the  point. 

"  '  I'd  like  to  know  what  business  that 
is  of  yours,'  was  his  demand. 

"  '  Oh,  nothing,'  I  replied,  carelessly. 
'  Maybe  I  am  mistaken,  but  a  message 
has  been  sent  to  the  chief  of  police  of 
Trumanville  to  arrest  Agnes  Downey — 
that's  all.' 

"'Oh,  George,  what  shall  we  do?' 
she  pleaded,  but  George  didn't  seem  to 
know.  He  looked  worried,  so  I  let  him 
figure  on  the  proposition  for  a  while  and 
then  told  them  I  would  do  what  I  could 
for  them.  I  wouldn't  tell  them  what 
that  was,  but  when  we  got  to  Rigdon  I 
'  had  a  little  pow-wow  with  Ed.  Caldwell, 
the  operator  and  agent. 

"  Then  I  called  the  frightened  couple 
into  the  baggage-car  and  told  them  to 
finish  the  ride  on  the  trunks  and  boxes 
and  I  might  be  able  to  sneak  them 
through.  They  were  as  meek  as  martyrs 
and  obeyed  me  iihplicitly.  Caldwell, 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  looked  them 
over,  made  a  record  in  his  book,  and 
handed  me  a  couple  of  slips  of  paper. 

"  It  was  only  a  short  run  from  Rigdon 
to  Trumanville,  so  I  let  them  fret  till 
the  town  was  in  sight.  Then  I  ^called  the 
prospective  groom's  attention  to  a  little 
scheme  that  I  thought  might  pull  them 
through.  He  almost  wrung  my  hand  off 
just  to  assure  me  of  his  appreciation,  but 
I  told  him  not  to  do  that  until  he  was 
safely  past  the  guard  at  the  depot  and  on 
the  ferry  to  Holdenburg. 

"  Well,  Chief  Alex.  Phelps  was  on 
.hand  all  right,  and  so  was  a  big  crowd 
that  had  in  some  way  got  next  to  what 
was  coming  off.  Some  wag  saw  the 
shrinking  couple  in  the  baggage-car  and 
gave  the  alarm.  In  ten  seconds  half  the 
male  population  of  the  town  was  crowded 
around  that  car. 

"  Phelps  plunged  through  the  spec- 
tators and,  peejjing  into  the  car,  shouted : 


"  '  Are  you  George  Hopple?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'    was   the   unterrified   response. 

"  '  And  is  that  young  lady  Miss  Agnes 
Downey?  ' 

"  '  Yes.' 

"  '  Well,  I'm  sorry  to  do  it,  but  I  shall 
have  to  detain  her  and  send  her  back 
home  on  the  next  train.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  guess  you  won't,'  George  said 
calmly.- 

"  Now  the  chief  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  taking  any  back  talk,  and  this  riled 
him  somewhat. 

"  '  I'll  show  you  whether  I  will  or 
not.' 

"  And  with  that  he  started  to  climb 
into  the  car. 

"'And  I'll  show  you,'  George  handed 
him  back.  '  Do  you  know  anything  about 
Interstate  Commerce?  ' 

"  '  What's  that  got  to  do  with  you  and 
the  young  lady  ? ' 

"  '  Everything.    We-'re  it.' 

"  'You're  what?  ' 

"  '  Interstate  Commerce.  See  these 
tags? ' 

"  Till  then  no  one  had  noticed  that  the 
youngsters  had  tags  tied  to  their  arms, 
and  when  George  leaned  over  to  give 
the  chief  a  closer  view  of  his,  that  official 
discovered  that  the  article  to  which  it  was 
attached  had  been  regularly  and  legally 
consigned,  by  express,  prepaid,  from  the 
station  -  agent  at  Rigdon,  Kentucky,  to 
Squire  Ball,  at  Holdenburg,  Indiana.  The 
young  lady's  tag  read  exactly  the  same 
way. 

"  The  express  wagon  backed  up  to  the 
car. 

"'How  about  it,  chief?'  asked  the 
driver. 

"  '  Take  'em  away,'  replied  the  cus- 
todian of  the  peace,  doffing  his  hat.  '  I 
really  didn't  want  to  bother  'em  any 
way.' 

"  The  couple  climbed  into  the  wagon 
and  most  of  the  crowd  followed  them 
across  the  ferry.  I  went,  too,  and  was 
the  '  best  man.'  There  were  no  brides- 
maids. ' 

"  I  had  forgotten  the  date,  but  she 
didn't.  They  are  going  to  celebrate  to- 
night, and  as  Caldwell  and  I  can't  at- 
tend, Mrs.  Hopple  came  out  to  see  us. 
Hopple  sent  us  a  message.  He  said  that 
if  they  went  through  that  way  again,  they 
would  have  to  have  four  tags." 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  SERIES.  This  is  the  story  of  an  eagle^ 
eye's  troubles  with  a  fireman  on  the  "  Hinkey  Pike.''  It  is  a  yarn  with 
a  moral — and  the  moral  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face,  so  we  won't 
print  it  here.  The  author  may  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  border  line  of 
truth.  Not  so.  His  s\ory  is  based  on  what  really  happened,  and  instead  of 
making  it  a  cold  recital  of  facts,  he  has  served  it  up  as  if  it  were  fiction,  which 
makes  the  facts  more  interesting,  and  their  perusal  more  pleasurable. 


Windy's  Recurrent  Attacks  of  Appendicitis  in  the  Region  of  the  Heart, 

Suddenly  Vanish  When  the  Eagle-Eye  Decides  that  It 

Is  Best  to  Send  for  an  Ambulance. 


TRUE   STORY,  NUMBER   FORTY- TWO. 


ALLO,  Punk !  "  said  Hash- 
Bar  Brown  as  Riley  joined 
the  group  of  spare  men 
idling  under  the  water- 
tank.  "  How  did  the  428 
do  last  night?  " 
"Fine,"  said  Riley;  "she's  a  ball  of 
fire.  We  came  from  Saunder's  Siding  to 
Topstone  with  a  full  train  last  night  in. 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  pointer  never  left 
the  two-hundred  mark." 

"  That's  one  of  Punk's  pipe-dreams," 
said  Cyclone  Smith.  "  Punk  knows  he 
couldn't  keep  a  cook-stove  hot,  anyway, 
and  he's  tryin'  to  make  us  think  he's  a 
crackerjack. 

"  I  can  fire  anything  you  can,  anyway, 


Smith.  I've  lieard  when  you  was  firin' 
they  had  to  assign  you  to  switcher  service 
because  you  kept  tying  up  the  road  with 
no  fog.  If  you  don't  believe  the  428 
stayed  hot  last  night,  ask  Con  McCaffery. 
He  was  runnin'  her." 

"  I  wouldn't  believe  Con  if  his  mother 
was  dyin',"  said  the  boomer,  "  He's 
worse  than  you  are." 

"  Well,  then,  ask  Windy  Sanderson. 
He  was  braking  the  head-end,  and  rode 
from  Saunder's  on  the  engine." 

"Windy  don't  know  when  an  engine's 
hot,  anyway,"  contemptuously  comment- 
ed the  boomer. 

"  He  don't,  eh?  Well,  he  ought  to.  He 
fired  two  years  on  the  B,  and  M.,  and  one 
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on  the  C.  A^  At  least,  that's  what  he  told 
me,  though  I  ain't  succeeded  in  gettin' 
him  froze  onto  the  wooden  end  of  the 
scoop  vet." 

"  Oh.  he  fired  on  the  B.  and  M.,  all 
right,  and  also  on  the  C.  V.  I  had  him 
the  first  trip  he  made  on  the  C.  V.,  and 
he  put  it  over  me  like  a  tent.  It  was  the 
most  sensible  thing  AVindy  ever  did  "when 
he  deserted  the  scoop  for  the  side-door 
Pullman.  He  does  make  a  passable  brake- 
man,  but  as  a  fireman  he  Avas  a  decided 
failure." 

"  How  did  he  put  it  over  you  on  the 
C.  v.,  boomer?"  asked  Hash-Bar. 

"  Well,  you  see.  I  Avas  runnin'  spare  out 
of  St.  Albans,  and  they  called  me  one 
Tuesday  morning  to  go  to  White  River 
with  a  train  of  Avheat.  I  had  a  date  with 
a  girl  in  the  restaurant  at  White  River,  if 
I  could  get  there ;  and,  naturally,  I  Avas 
delighted  when  the  White  River  extra 
shoAved  up.  "Was  afraid  I'd  have  to  go 
over  to  Rouse's  Point  on  the  Avay-freight, 
but  the  extra  Avas  ordered  out  first. 


I    SPENT    MOST    OF    THE    TIME    INSTRUCTING    WINDY    HOW 
TO    FIRE    THE    HOG." 


"  When  I  got  over  to  the  engine-house, 
they  told  me  I  Avas  to  have  the  751,  a  big 
cross-compound  from^^e  Grand  Trunk, 
and  a  new  man  named  Sanderson  for  a 
fireman. 

"  I  got  the  751  ready,  screwed  down 
the  grease-cups  Avhere  they  were  full, 
filled  the  empty  ones,  filled  the  lubricator, 
oiled  round,  pulled  out  to  the  Avater-plug, 
and  still  no  fireman  shoAved  up. 

"  i  Avas  about  to  go  into  the  office  to 
tell  Gilbride,  the  locomotive  foreman,  that 
I  didn't  -have  any  fireman.  Avhen  along 
comes  Windy  Avith  a  dinner-pail  as  big  as 
a  small  trunk  and  a  pair  of  eyes  lookin' 
like  the  relics  of  a  Swantom  drunk. 

"  '  Hallo,  matey,'  says  he.  '  what  kind 
of  a  hog  have  Ave  got  here  ?  Is  she  anv 
good?' 

."'Good  engine,'   said   I,   '  if  you  can 
fire  her.' 

"  '  Well.'-  says  Windy,  '  I'm  a  ncAv  man 
here,  just  finished  my  fire-trial  trips,  but 
I'll  keep  her  hot  as  I  can.' 

"  '  That's  all  any  one  can  do,'  I  said  ; 
'  but  I  hope  you  keep  200  on 
her,  because  I'A^e  an  engagement 
doAvn  to  White  River  Junction 
to-night  that  I  don't  Avant  to 
miss ;  and  I  don't  Avant  to  be 
any  sixteen  hours  on  the  road, 
either.' 

"  Windy  took  water,  and  Ave 
started  for  Italy  yard  after  the 
train.  I  noticed  then  he  didn't 
act  very  green  Avitli  the  scoop  ; 
and  I  commenced  to  pat  myself 
on  the  back,  thinking  I'd  have 
plenty  of  steam,  for  the  751 
really  Avas  a  good  steamer,  and 
most  any  one  could  fire  her.  I 
did  my  patting  a  little  too  soon, 
as  I  found  out  before  Ave'd  gone 
A'ery  far. 

"  We  had  a  meet  on  the  41 1 
at  Milton,  four  stations  south 
of  St.  Albans,  751  to  take  the 
siding  ■,•  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
down-hill  goin'  into  Milton  Si- 
ding, we'd  never  got  there  Avith- 
■  out  first  IjloAvin'  her  up  hot.  I 
stopped  at  the  SAvitch  with  110 
pounds  of  steam  and  just  a  bare 
flutter  of  water  on  the  bottom 
gage. 

"  I  spent  most  of  the  time  at 
Milton  while  Ave  Avaited  for  the 
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"l    SHED    MY    TAILOR-MADE    RAIMENT 

AND    SORROWFULLY   GLUED 

MYSELF  TO  THE  SCOOP." 


four  -  eleven,  instructing  Windy  how  to 
fire  the  hog  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 
He  took  it  all  in,  askin'  a  few  foolish 
questions  and  looking  about  as  intelligent 
as  a  fat  pig. 

"  From  Milton  to  Essex  Junction  she 
did  a  pretty  good  job.  Never  went  be- 
low 180,  and  most  of  the  time  I  managed 
to  keep  two  solid  gages  of  water  in  the 
boiler. 

"I  was  patting  myself  on  the  back  > 
again  and  building  more  air-castles,  think- 
ing that  at  last  he'd  got  the  hang  of  her ; 
but  those  air-castles  tumbled  about  my 
ears  before  we'd  passed  Jonesville.  The 
751  emitted  a  half -strangled  grunt  and 
expired,  dead  as  a  monkey-wrench,  about 
a  train-length  south  of  the  North  Dux- 
bury  station,  right  on  the  steepest  part  of 
the  hill. 

"  I  said  to  myself,  '  Weary,  if  you 
want  to  keep  that  date  in  White  River,  it's 


plainly  up  to  you  to  fire  this  hog  up  the 
hills,'  so  I  shed  my  tailor-made  raiment 
and  sorrowfully  glued  myself  to  the  scoop. 

"  From  there  to  Roxbury,  about  forty 
miles,  I  shoveled  coal,  keepin'  the  pointer 
at  the  two-dollar  mark.  Windy  took  my 
.seat  and  played  engineer.  I  looked  up  at 
him  a  couple  of  times,  and  caught  a  queer 
sort  of  expression  on  his  face,  as  though 
he  wanted  to  laugh  and  didn't  dare. 

"  It  would  have  made  me  suspicious, 
but  1  was  too  anxious  thinking  whether 
or  not  we  would  get  to  White  River  in 
tiine  for  me  to  escort  that  waitress  to  the 
dance  at  West  Lebanon. 

"  I  hadn't  fired  an  engine  for  a  year  or 
more,  and  had  accumulated  considerable 
fat  gettin'  ready  for  the  cold  weather  they 
have  up  there ;  and  the  way  I  fried  out  was 
a  fright.  I  shed  water  enough  to  half  fill 
the  tank.  From  Roxbury  to  White  River 
Junction  is  forty-seven  miles,  practically 
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all  down-hill,  and  I  heaved  a  huge  sigh  of 
relief  when  we  pitched  over  the  summit. 

"  Say,  the  way  I  dropped  that  train 
down  through  East  Granville  and  Brain- 
tree  resembled  a  Kansas  cyclone.  Took 
a  chance  on  the  order-board  being  set  at 
East  Granville,  and  went  down  through 
there  so  fast  the  station  looked  like  a  blur. 
The  751  had  considerable  lost  motion  in 
her  driving-boxes,  and  when  we  went  past 
Braintree  she  was  rolling  so  much  that 
Windy  was  afraid  to  leave  the  seat. 

"  There  he  fairly  hung  Avith  one  arm 
round  the  corner  of  the  cab,  while  the 
.other  had  a  strangle-hold  on  the  head 
shack's  neck. 

"  I  pinched  her  down  to  about  twenty 
miles  an  hour  goin'  into  Randolph,  ex- 
pectin'  to  find  orders  there ;  and,  sure 
enough,  the  board"  was  out  with  a  meet 
on  two  extras  at  Bethel.  . 

"  We  got  to  Bethel,  all  right,  and  let 
one  of  the  extras  go  by. 

"  But  the  other!  The  402  had  one  of 
her  usual  balky  spells,  and  was  stalled 
somewhere  between  South  Royalton  and 
Bethel  with  a  broken  intercepting  valve. 
We  waited  three  hours  and  forty  -  five 
minutes  for  them  to  show  up,  which  put 
all  my  hopes  of  meeting  that  waitress 
jjlumb  into  clear. 

"  ]\Iaybe  I  wasn't  some  mad.  About  all 
I  did  from  there  to  White  River  was  cuss 
the  measly  old  railroad  and  chew  my  pipe- 
stem.  By  the  time  we  got  to  West  Hart- 
ford I  had  it  chewed  in  two  pieces. 

"  We  finally  got  put  up  about  8.45,  by 
which  time  the  girl  had  been  gone  an  hour. 
To  make  matters  worse,  she  went  under 
the  escort  of  a  Woodstock  brakeman. 

"  Of  course,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  then  but  eat  and  go  to  bed.  I 
don't  like  to  retire  just  after  feeding,  and 
Windy  wasn't  tired,  so  we  stood  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Junction  House,  talking  to 
Batch,  the  fellow  running  the  417. 

"  Pretty  soon  along  comes  a  B.  and  M. 
engineer  and  his  fireman.  I  knew  the 
eagle-eye,  because  he  had  shared  my  room 
at  the  Junction  House  the  trip  before. 
They  both  appeared  to  know  Windy. 

"  He  and  the  B.  and  M.  smoke-agent 
sauntered  into  the  drug-store  for  a  couple 
of  cigars,  and  Avhile  they  were  gone  I 
asked  the  boghead  if  he  knew  Windy  very 
well. 

"  '  Sure,  I  know  him,'  he  said,     *  He 


fired  over  on  the  B.  and  M.  about  four 
years.' 

"  '  What?  '  says  I,  and  you  could  have 
knocked  me  over  with  a  feather. 

"  '  Why,  yes,'  he  says^  '  he  fired  for  me 
for  nearly  two  years  out  of  Springfield. 
Got  canned  for  boozin'.' 

"  Well,  maybe  I  wasn't  some  crazy  to 
think  of  the  way  that  crafty  tallow-pot 
had  put  it  over  me.  I  didn't  say  a  word, 
though.  I  just  bided' my  time,  and  I  says 
to  myself,  '  You'll  earn  your  money  goin' 
back,  old-timer.' 

"  We  left  White  River  the  next  morn- 
ing with  thirty-seven  empties,  and  the  way 
I  pounded  that  engine  was  wickedr  Didn't 
hook  her  up  over  half-stroke  from  the 
time  we  left  till  we  stopped  at  the  water- 
plug  at  Bethel,  and  Windy  was  kept  too 
busy  shovelin'  coal  to  think  of  gettin' 
tired. 

"  While  he  was  taking  water,  I  sup- 
pose, he  had  a  chance  to  think  that  keep- 
in'  her  hot  didn't  agree  with  the  way  he 
acted  going  down.  Anyway,  we  hardly 
got  the  tail-end  over  the  north  switch  be- 
fore he  was  apparently  worrying  again, 
and  the  pointer  kept  falling  back,  even 
with  the  injector  shut  off. 

"Pretty  soon  he  says:  'Say,  matey, 
she's  beatin'  me  pretty  bad  how.  I  don't 
know  whether  we'll  get  to  Braintree  with- 
out stalling  or  not.' 

"  We  had  a  meet  at  Braintree.  -    ■ 

"  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  we'll  go  as  far  as  we 
can;  and  when  that  steam's  allgone,  we'll 
stop  and  make  some  more.' 

"  When  we  passed  Randolph  she  was 
pretty  low  on  fog,  and  was  just  about  able 
to  keep  going. 

"Windy  looks  up  at  me  and  says: 
'  Matey,  if  you  don't  take  her  soon,  we'll 
die  sure  before  Ave  get  to  Braintree.' 

"  '  1  ain't  paid  to  fire  this  engine,'  I 
said. 

"  About  two  miles  south  of  Braintree 
south  switch,  I  heard  something  fall,  and 
then  an  awful  yell.  I  turned  my  head 
quickl}',  and  there  was  Windv.  rolling 
around  on  the  deck,  throwing  his  arms 
around  and  yelling  like  an  Indian. 

"  '  Oh,  my  side,  my  side  I  '  he  yelled, 
clutchin'  at  his  overalls  about  where  his 
heart  is  located,  '  I  think  I  got  appendi- 
citis !  ' 

"  His  face  was  so  black  I  couldn't  see 
whether  he  was  pale  or  not,  but  he  acted. 
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so  like  a  balky  compound  that  I  began  to 
feel  alarmed.  I  hoisted  him  up  on  the 
seat,  and  fired  the  remaining  two  miles 
to  Braintree,  where  we  headed  in  to  the 
side  track.  All  the  time  Windy  kept 
moaning  and  groaning  like  an  engine 
with  dry  valves. 

"  There  is  one  of  those  third-class  sa- 
loons at  Braintree  where  they  sell  bottled 
goods  only,  and  I,  hustled  over  and 
bought  half  a  pint  of  rum.  Windy  stowed 
that  liquor  away  without  a  blink ;  and, 
when  we  pulled  out  after  No.  9  had  gone, 
-he  dropped  down  on  deck  and  grabbed  the 
shovel. 

"  I  was  goin'  to  fire  her  up  to  Roxbury ; 
but  he  suddenly  seemed  so  much  alive  that 
I  concluded  the  liquor  had  cured  him,  so  I 
stayed  on  the  box. 

"  Gee !     The  way  that  engine  steamed 


from  Braintree  to  Montpelier  Junction ! 
I  hardly  closed  her  stop  all  the  way !  We 
had  to  head  in  at  Montpelier  Junction 
and  do  some  way  work,  and  we  were  there 
so  long  the  effects  of  the  liquor  had 
pretty  well  disappeared.  I  could  see  when 
we  started  out  again  that  Windy  had  an- 
other tired  streak  comin'  on,  but  he  didn't 
complain  any  about  his  appendicitis  until 
I  shut  off  for  the  old  water-plug  at  Mid- 
dlesex. 

"I'd  hardly  closed  the  throttle  before 
he  fell  down  on  deck  again  with  another 
spasm. 

"'What's  the  matter?'  I  said.  'Got 
another  attack  of  appendicitis  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  he  said.  '  I  guess  I'm  goin'  to 
die  this  time,  sure.  Maybe,'  he  groaned, 
'  another  half  pint  of  that  booze  would 
save  my  life.' 


'oh!     my    side!     I    THINK    I    GOT 
APPENDICITIS  !  " 


■  MflRMftw  LyNO 
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"  1  was  good  and  suspicious  by  tliat 
time  ;  and.  tliough  I  liad  nearly  a  hundred 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  I  said : 

"  '  I'm  sorrv.  Windy,  but  I  blew  my 
last  thirtv-five  cents  down  at  Braintree.' 

"  The  head  man  hadn't  witnessed  the 
Braintree  spasm,  being  back  in  the  hack 
at  the  time.  But  he  was  a' good-hearted 
lad.  and  he  hiked  off  for  another  pint, 
there  bein'  one  of  those  third-class  dumps 
about  a  mile  from  the  water-tank. 

'■  I  took  water  while  he  was  gone,  and 
when  he  returned  we  started  out  with 
the  whole  half  pint  distributed  around 
"W'indy's  interior. 

"  The  run  from  there  to  Essex  Junction 
was  a  repetition  of  the  one  from  Brain- 
tree to  Montpelier  Junction.  Couldn't 
knock  the  fog  oft'  that  engine,  no  matter 
how  hard  she  worked. 

"Just  before  we  arrived  at  Essex,  Windy 
commenced  to  get  nervous  again,  which  I 
construed  as  a  signal  that  he  was  looking 
for. another  'wetting'  down;  and,  sure 
enough,  we  hardly  stopped  for  the  head 
man  to  throw  tlie  switch  when  he  had  an- 
other spell. 

"  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him  until 
we  had  cut  the  crossings  and  stopped  back 
of  the  train-shed. 

"  '  Say,  feller,'  says  I,  '  they  have  a  hos- 


pital in  this  burg;  I'm  goin'  over  to  the 
office  to  phone  for  the  ambulance  for  you.' 

"  '  What?'  says  Windy,  as  he  stopped 
burrowing  in  the  coal.  He  looked  alarmed, 
and  his  lower  jaw  dropped  till  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  hung  to  his  ears  by  a  string. 
.  "  '  I  said  I'm  goin'  to  telephone  for  an 
ambulance  for  you,'  I  repeated. 

"  '  I  don't  think  I  need  any  doctors  now,' 
said  Windy.  '  I  feel  pretty  good.  The 
pain  has  suddenly  stopped,  and  I  guess  I 
can  get  to  St.  Albans  all  right.' 

"  '  Man,'  said  I,  '  you're  pretty  sick. 
You're  liable  to  die  before  we  get  to  Col- 
chester, and  what  would  I  do  with  a  dead 
fireman  on  my  hands  ?  ' 

"  '  I  ain't  goin'  to  die,  matey,'  says  he, 
'  and  I'll  keep  her  red-hot  all  the  way  in." 

"  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  if — ' 

"  '  Hey,  boomer,'  interrupted  the  call- 
boy,  shoving  his  head  out  the  office  win- 
dow, '  we  want  you  for  the  wrecker.  The 
582  has  a  car  crossways  at  Yalesville. 
plugging  both  irons.     Hurry  up  !  ' 

"  '  All  right !  '  shouted  the  boomer, 
starting  for  his  locker  on  the  run. 

"'Hey,  boomer!'  yelled  Hash-Bar, 
'  how'd  you  make  St.  Albans?  ' 

"  '  She  was  the  bull  o'  the  woods,'  came 
floating  back  over  his  shoulder  as  he  dis- 
appeared within  the  engine-house." 


TRAINING    MOTORMEN. 


THE  selection  and  training  of  motormen 
to  operate  a  fast  and  frequent  service, 
such  as  that  given  b}'  the  Hudson  and  Man- 
hattan Railroad  in  the  North  River  tubes, 
requires  special  precautions.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  employment  methods  of  this 
company,  says  the  Electric  Railivay  Jotintal. 
is  the  estabHshment  of  an  intermediate  grade 
in  which  all  candidates  for  the  position  of 
motornian  must  serve  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time  before  being  placed  in  charge 
of  regular  trains. 

This  grade,  which  is  that  of  switchman, 
corresponds  in  some  respects  to  that  of  fire- 
man on  the  steam  roads.  It  provides  a  means 
of  training  the  men  in  every  phase  of  their 
future  duties  much  more  thoroughly  than 
would  be  possible  by  a  short  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  shops  or  schoolroom,  and  no 
danger  to  passengers  is  incurred  through 
trusting  an  inexperienced  man  with  the  op- 
eration of  a  regular  train  even  under  the 
guidance    of   an   instructor. 


While  serving  as  a  switchman  the  new  man 
has  an  opportunity  of  learning  first  hand 
the  operation  and  construction  of  the  equip- 
ment, how  to  locate  and  find  trouble,  the 
meaning  of  signal  indications,  and  the  actual 
"  feeling  "  of  a  car  or  train  in  motion.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  is  earning  a  living-wage 
and  doing  necessary  work  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  regular  trains. 

Only  tlie  best  men  are  willing  to  undertake 
a  switchman's  work  as  a  step  toward  pro- 
motion to  the  coveted  position  of  motorman. 

Another  meritorious  feature  of  the  plan 
is  that  the  list  of  extra  motormen  is  kept 
down  to  a  minimum,  since  there  are  alwa3'-s 
available  switchmen  wlio  are  qualified  to 
operate  trains  when  required  in  emergencies. 

A  significant  feature  of  this  company's 
employment  practise  is  the  fact  that  it  pre- 
fers to  engage  as  motormen  men  who  have 
held  similar  positions  on  Jhgh-speed  electric 
railways  or  who  have  been  employed  on 
steam  railroads. 


The   Birth   of   a   Flier 


BY     OLIN     CRAWFORD 


A  GREAT  flier  is  a  demand  satisfied.  Every  important  flier  is  put  on 
the  road  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  public.  Most 
fliers  are  run  at  a  loss  for  a  considerable  period  after  they  are  in- 
augurated. Some  never  pay  at  all.  A  flier  represents  the  work  of  many  men 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  one -of  the  finest  examples  of 
coordination  known  to  modern  business.  This  article  will  tell'  you  how  it  is 
brought  about. 

What  Has  To  Be  Done  When  a  Train  Is  Hurriedly  Put  on  the  Rails  To 

Break  Records  in  a  Run  Half- Way  Across 

the  Continent. 


%WENTY-FOUR  hours  be- 
tween New  York  and  St. 
Louis  !  "  That  was  a  slo- 
gan of  St.  Louis  business 
men  for  years.  They  kept 
dinning  it  into  the  ears  of 
the  officers  of  the  raih'oads.  For  years 
the  men  who  rule  the  highways  of 
commerce  between  those  points  shook  their 
heads. 

"  The  amount  of  passenger  traffic  be- 
tween the  two  cities  doesn't  justify*  such 
_an  expensive  undertaking,"  they  declared. 
Said  the  men  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral: 

"  From  New  York  to  St.  Louis  by  our 
lines  is  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-one 
miles.  A  twenty-four-hour  train  would 
have  to  be  run  at  an  average  speed  of 
forty-eight  miles  an  hour,  including  all 
stops.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  -  four 
miles  of  the  route  are  by  single  track,  and 
every  division  for  the  entire  distance  is 
already  crowded  with  traffic." 
•Other  roads  found  tlie  problem  equally 


difficult.  By  the  Pennsylvania  the  dis- 
tance was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles 
shorter  than  by  way  of  Albany  and  Cleve- 
land, but  the  company  had  its  heavy 
grades  to  consider.  It  is  still  an  un- 
settled question  whether  those  grades  do 
not  impose  a  handicap  equal  to  that  of 
the  roundabout  course  followed  by  the 
Central's  water-level  hnes. 

The  Cry  from  St.  Louis, 

Still,  St.  Louis  kept  up  its  cry,  and  at 
last  the  railroad  men  began  to  study  the 
matter.  Certainly  such  a  train  would  not 
pay  at  the  beginning — not  directly,  at 
least.     They  were  sure  of  that. 

There  were,  however,  other  possible 
profits  to  think  about.  The  train  would 
be  a  big  advertisement ;  and,  more  than 
that,  it  would  stimulate  the  movements  of 
freight  between  the  two  cities. 

One  day  last  October  the  New  York 
Central,  after  long  consideration  of  the 
expense  of  running  a  regular  train  at  such 
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a  speed  for  such  a  distance,  decided  to  put 
the  twenty-four-hour  flier  into  service.  A 
meeting  Avas  called.  The  president  of  the 
company,  the  A'ice  -  presidents,  and  the 
general  managers  of  tire  Central,  the  Lake 
Shore,  and  the  Big  Four  were  there. 

Settling  the  Details. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important 
questions  before  them  was  that  of  the 
starting  and  arriviiag  times  at  the  two 
terminals.  What  hours  would  interfere 
the  least  with  the  rest  of  the  traffic  on 
the  lines,  what  hours  would  be  most  sat- 
isfactory to  the  business  men.  and  Avhat 
hours  would  meet  the  most  important 
railroad  connections  at  the  St.  Louis  ter- 
minal ? 

There  were  sure  to  be  many  differences 
of  opinion  over  each  of  these  questions, 
and  it  took  no  end  of  discussion  to  decide 
them.  And  when  at  last  starting  and 
arriving  times  of  the  east-bound  train  and 
the  west-bound  Avere  fixed,  came  the  diffi- 
cult matter, of  fixing  the  time  by  divisions. 

The  time  betAveen  the  tAvo  cities  must 
be  cut  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  and 
much  of  that  cut,  if  the  Big  Four  Avas  to 
do  its  share  of  the  fast  running,  must  be 
borne  by  that  road. 

Already  the  fastest  St.  Louis  train  ran 
close  to  the  limit  of  speed  for  long  dis- 
tance over  the  Central  and  the  Lake 
Shore  sections  of  the  route.  Some  reduc- 
tion could  be  made  in  the  time  betAveen 
New  York  and  Cleveland,  but  the  Big 
Four,  in  spite  of  its  long  stretch  of  single 
track,  must  force  the  flier  far  faster  than 
any  regular  train  had  ever  run  over  its 
line. 


Big  Fc 


She 


"  We  can  run  the  train  between  Ncav 
York  and  Cleveland  at  the  speed  of  our 
Twentieth  Century,"  said  C.  F.  Daly,  the 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  traffic  de- 
partment. "  The  Big  Four  Avill  have  to 
do  the  rest." 

The  general  manager  of  the  Big  Four 
found  that  he  Avould  have  to  attend  to  an 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  of  the  cut 
oft  his  line,  extending  from  Cleveland  to 
St.  Louis.  It  Avas  a  good  deal  of  a  prop- 
osition, Avith  a  single-track  road  all  the 
AA-av     from     Cleveland     to     Indianapolis 


croAvded  Avith  passenger  locals  and 
freights,  and  a  still  heavier  traffic  on  the 
double  track  betAveen  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis. 

The  general  managers  returned  Jo  their 
offices,  and  each  called  in  his  division  su- 
perintendents to  pro-rate  the  time  on  each 
diA'ision. 

On  the  Hudson  division,  between  Ncav 
York  and  Albany,  Avhich  is  not  one  of  the 
hardest  divisions  of  the  system  for  speed 
on  account  of  its  many  curves,  the  time 
Avas  cut  tAventy-one  minutes  for  the  Avest- 
bound  train.  From  Albany  to  Syracuse 
'£  cut  of  thirty-three  minutes  Avas  made, 
and  fifteen  minutes  from  Svracuse  to 
Rochester. 

From  Rochester  to  Cleveland,  Avithout 
a  single  scheduled  stop,  the  time  Avas  cut 
an  hour  and  thirty-one  minutes,  ■  and  the 
Big  Four  Avas  left  Avith  the  problem  of  ma- 
king up  the  remainder.  It  Avas  a  prob- 
lem Avorth  tackling. 

Switching  the  Schedule. 

AVhen  the  running  time  Avas  at  last 
fixed  in  all  its  details,  the  schedules  of 
more  than  forty  trains  had  been  changed 
to  make  room  for  the  flier. 

The  ncAvs  of  the  inauguration  of  a  rec- 
ord-breaker is  sure  to  cause  a  stir  from 
end  to  end  of  a  railroad.  Long  before 
the  new  train  Avas  put  into  service  it  Avas 
the  main  topic  for  gossip  from  the  presi- 
dent's office  to  the  roundhouses.  For  days 
among  the  high  officials  there  Avas  specu- 
lation as  to  AA^iat  its  effect  Avould  be  upon 
the  business  of  the  company,  of  Avhat  it 
Avould  cost,  and  of  hoAv  the  time  schedule 
Avould  suit  its  patrons. 

Among  the  engineers  especially  it  Avas 
a  liA'e  subject,  for  it  Avould  mean  promo- 
tion for  some  of  them. 

Making  History. 

When  November  7  came,  Avhich  marked 
the  installation  of  the  flier,  the  heads  of 
the  traffic  department  in  New  York  Avere 
all  on  hand  to  see  it  off  on  its  Sunday 
run.  An  electric  engine  dreAv  the  train 
out  through  the  yards  and  the  tunnel  to 
High  Bridge,  Avhere  a  quick  change  Avas 
made  to  one  of  the  highest  type  of  high- 
speed steam-locomotives — Aveighing,  Avith 
its  tender,  428,700  pounds. 
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IMien  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany  flew  the 
train  that  was  makmg  railroad  history, 
the  fastest  flier  for  the  distance  the  world 
had  ever  known.  Fifty  miles  an  hour 
on  an  average  for  the  entire  division  it 
tore  along,  and  sixty  miles  and  more  on 
straight  runs. 

Less  than  three  minutes  to  change  en- 
gines at  Albany,  then  on  to  Syracuse  at 
increasing  speed.  Again  the  same  quick 
change  of  engines,  and  again  at  Roches- 
ter. 

At  Buffalo  there  is  no  stop  for  passen- 
gers, but  it  runs  around  the  city  to  Buf- 
falo Compromise  for  another  three-min- 
ute change  of  engines,  then  flies  along  the 
straight  Lake  Shore  tracks  to  Cleveland 
at  a  speed  sometimes  reaching  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  Another  engine  at  Cleve-" 
land,  and  then  the  most  doubtful  part  of 
the  journey  begins. 

The  Half-Way  Line. 

Almost  twelve  hours  of  the  twenty-four 
have  passed,  and  the  train  has  been  on 
time  to  the  minute  at  every  point,  but  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles  of 
single  track  between  Cleveland  and  In- 
dianapolis lie  ahead  of  it.  The  general 
manager  of  the  Big  Four  has  arranged  a 
schedule  calling  for  an  average  speed, 
including  stops,  of  forty-seven  miles  an 
hour  for  the  entire  stretch  of  that  slender 
highway. 

Allowing  for  stops  and  reduced  time 
running  through  towns  and  around  curves, 
an  average  speed  of  forty  -  seven  miles 
means  that  sixty-five  and  even  seventy 
miles  an  hour  must  be  reached  on  straight 
stretches  in  the  open  country.  That  is 
going  some  on  a  single  track  already  heav- 
ily loaded  with  freight  and  passenger 
trains. 

But  in  the  dark  morning  hours  the 
record-breaker  tore  on  through  towns  and 
villages  and  farms,  and  past  long  lines  of 
side-tracked  traffic,  without  a  hitch  and 
still  on  time  to  the  minute.  Long  before 
daylight  though  it  was,  .sometimes  the 
glimmering  lights  of  a  station  would  show 
a  little  crowcl  of  people  gathered  to  see 
the  train  flash  by. 

There  must  have  been  faces  peering 
from  the  windows  of  many  a  farmhouse 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana  that  night  to  see  the 
Soutliwestern  Limited  make  a  world's  rec- 


ord.    For  it  is  out  in  the  country  districts 
that  that  sort  of  thing  is  appreciated. 

When  the  train  left  the  Grand  Central 
Station  in  New  York,  nobody  seemed  tu 
take  the  slightest  interest,  outside  of  the 
railroad  officials.  There  was  no  crowd  at 
the  gate  to  see  it  start. 

Where  They  Notice. 

In  fact,  almost  the  only  person  there 
was  an  employee  of  a  rival  road,  who  had 
been  sent  to  count  the  passengers.  But 
out  in  Indiana,  as  daylight  came,  the 
crowds  grew  greater. 

It  was  a  gala  day  in  some  of  the  little 
towns,  where  the  flier' roared' by  groups  of 
cheering  people.  At  Indianapolis  five 
hundred  people  had  gathered  on  the  sta- 
tion-platform. 

The  long  stretch  of  single  track  had 
been  passed  without  a  mishap,  and  the 
flier  was  still  on  time.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  lap  of  the  long  run  had  l)een 
reached  that  trouble  came.  At  Mattoon, 
where  a  stop  was  made  for  a  change  of 
engines,  it  was  twenty  minutes  behind 
time. 

But  there  were  still  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  miles  ahead,  and  it  pulled  in- 
to St.  Louis  at  1.45  p.m.,  the  exact  time 
the  schedule  called  for.  From  Cleveland, 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  away, 
only  three  stops  had  been  made — three 
minutes  at  each  place,  to  change  engines. 

Beating  the  Schedule. 

That  morning  the  east-bound  twenty- 
four-hour  train  had  pulled  into  New  York 
ten  minutes  ahead  of  its  schedule. 

It  had  taken  more  than  a  month  for 
the  railroad  officials  to  study  out  the  prob- 
lems in  the  way  of  putting  that  train  into 
service.  During  about  the  same  length  of 
time  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
which  put  a  twenty-four-hour  St.  Louis 
train  into  ser\-ice  on  the  same  day  over  its 
shorter  line,  liad  been  studying  problems 
almost  as  difficult.  When  a  road  decides 
to  put  a  record-breaker  into  service,  it 
doesn't  take  a  rival  road  long  to  get  the 
news. 

It  is  sure  to  come  to  it  through  one 
mysterious  channel  or  another  in  plenty 
of  time  for  it  to  follow  suit  if  it  wants  to. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  ei«;hteen-hour 
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New  York-Chicago  trains.  The  Central 
and  the  Pennsylvania  started  the  service 
on  the  same  da}',  yet  there  is  no  agreemnt 
between  the  roads  for  the  interchange  of 
news  of  such  plans. 

Rivals  on  the  Job. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  New  York 
Central  put  on  its  Twentieth  Century 
train  between  New  York  and  ClTs^ago, 
which  for  the  first  year  made  the  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  twenty  hours, 
establishing  a  world's  record  for  the  dis- 
tance, there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
such  fast  time  would  be  possible.  To 
convince  themselves,  the  officials  ran  a 
test  train  over  the  road,  consisting  of  two 
ordinary  passenger-cars  to  give  weight 
and  two  private  cars.  The  test  train  made 
the  run  in  sixteen  hours,  and  the  doubters 
were  satisfied. 

Then  forty-eight  trains  were  forced 
onto  new  time  schedules  to  make  way  for 
the  new  flier,  and  the  record  -  breaking 
service  was  inaugurated.  The  first  Twen- 
tieth Century  to  Chicago  got  into  Elkhart 
and  Toledo  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
ahead  of  time,  and  the  officials  on  board 
were  taken  through  the  streets  of  those 
two  cities  in  automobiles  Avhich  ran 
through  lanes  of  cheering  people. 

A  year  later,  Avhen  the  time  was  cut  to 
eighteen  hours,  the  skeptics  rose  up  in 
alarm. 

"A  menace  to  lif e !  "  was  the  cry. 
"  Running  a  train  at  such  speed  is  the  next 
thing  to  murder  !  " 

Not  Near  the  Limit. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  eighteen  hours 
is  far  from  -  the  limit  of  speed  at  which 
a  regular  train  might  be  run  over  the 
road.  The  New  York  Central's  officials 
believe  it  possible  to  run  a  train  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  in  safety  in  four- 
teen hours. 

That  would  be  at  an  average  speed  of 
seventy  miles  an  hour,  including  stops. 
Such  an  average  speed  would  mean  an 
even  greater  speed  for  a  good  part  of  the 
way,  but  the  company  has  no  doubt  that 
it  could  run\j^  train  safely  for  many  miles 
at  a  stretch  at  eighty  miles  an  hour. 

A  fourteen-hour  New  York- Chicago 
train,  however,  would  be  run  at  a  ruinous 


loss.  Even  the  .Twentieth  Century  has 
eaten  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
more  than  it  has  brought  into  the  com- 
pany's coffers. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  it  meant 
a  loss  of  probably  at  least  one  thousand 
dollars  a  day.  Nobody  knows  exactly 
what  the  figures  were. 

With  two  Twentieth  Centuries  a  day, 
an  east-bound  and  a  west-bound,  that 
would  have  meant  a  loss  of  close  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  a  year.  So  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  officials  ponder  a  long 
time  before  they  yield  to  the  demands  for 
a  new  long-distance  record-breaker  ? 

Losses  and  Rewards. 

But  there  is  some  consolation  for  the 
losses  incurred  through  such  a  train.  It 
was  found  in  the  case  of  the  Twentieth. 
Century  that  there  was  a  steady  gain  in 
the  number  of  passengers,  and  that  the 
losses  were  pretty  sure  to  be  wiped  out 
eventually. 

While  at  first  the  Century  carried  only" 
from  twenty  to  thirty  passengers  a  day, 
it  now  carries  three  times  as  many. 

Then,  too,  it  was  observed  that  the  new 
train  immediately  stimulated  the  move- 
ments of  freights  between  the  two  cities. 
It  was  the  natural  result  of  putting  the 
business  elements  of  the  cities  within  easier 
reach  of  each  other. 

Just  what  it  costs  to  run  such  a  record- 
breaker  the  railroads  would  give  a  good 
deal  to  find  out.  Dozens  of  expert  ac- 
countants— the  best  that  could  be  found 
— have  struggled  with  the  problem  in 
vain. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  reck- 
on the  wages  of  the  employees  on  board 
and  the  cost  of  fuel,  but  they  amount  to 
a  very  small  part  of  the  expenses  to  be 
charged  against  the  train.  There  is  the 
wear  and  tear  upon  rails,  road-bed,  and 
rolling-stock  —  an  expense  that  grows 
greater  and  greater  with  increasing  speed. 

Getting  at  the  Cost. 

Then  there  is  the  very  important  ex- 
pense incurred  through  losses  to  other 
trains  that  have  been  affected  by  the  flier. 
And,  besides,  the  train  must  bear  its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  road. 

So  difficult  is  it  to  reach  any  idea  of 
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what  these  expenses  are  that  the  company 
is  not  sure  whether  the  Twentieth  Century 
has  come  to  be  a  paying  investment  or  not. 

The  receipts  from  each  of  the  two 
daily  trains,  the  east-bound  and  the  west- 
bound, are  considerably  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars  a  day,  or  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  a  year  from  both.  So, 
with  the  company  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  profit  left,  probably  the  ex- 
pense of  running  the  train  comes  not  a 
great  way  from  that  figure. 

Even  the  cost  of  the  cars  and  equipment 
of  a  record-breaking  train  amounts  to  a 
large  sum.  The  great  locomotive  that 
draws  it  costs  twenty-two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  it  takes  nine  such  engines  to 
draw  the  twenty  -  four  -  hour  St.  Louis 
train. 

For  such  a  train  the  sleeping-cars  must 
be  of  the  best.  Twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  often  spent  on  a  single  one.     The  com- 


pany does  not  stint  itself  in  fitting  out  tho 
pride  of  the  road. 

And  All  the  Luxuries. 

There  must  be  all  the  luxuries.  There 
must  be  a  barber,  a  ladies'  maid,  a  mani- 
curist, and  a  stenographer,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  force  of  enginemen,  baggage- 
man, stewards,  cooks,  waiters,  trainmen, 
conductors,  and  porters.  A  passenger 
never  travels  so  well  as  on  a  record- 
breaker. 

On  one  such  train  even  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  getting  in  late  has  i^s  consolations. 
If  more  than  fifty  minutes  behind  time, 
the  disgruntled  passenger  is  cheered  by 
receiving  his  fare  back  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  for  e\'ery  hour  lost.  There  are 
many  more  disagreeable  ways  of  passing 
time  than  riding  on  a  record-breaker — 
even  if  it  does  cost  something. 


SOME   FAMOUS  "TRAVELING   PUZZLES." 


The  Seven  Bridges  of  Konigsberg  and  Other  Mathematical  Puzzles  and 
~^     Chess  Problems  Which  Have  Attracted  the  Keenest 
Minds  for  Many  Ages. 


THE  ancient  and  university  town  of  Ko- 
nigsberg is  situated  on  the  river  Pregel, 
which  here  forms  an  island  called 
Kneiphof.  There  are  seven  bridges  over  the 
river,  five  of  which  connect  with  the  island, 
says  J.  F.  Springer,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Scientific  American.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  discussion  arose 
as  to  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  person 
to  pass  over  all  the  bridges  in  one  continu- 
ous trip  and  without  covering  the  same  path 
twice.  In  fact,  tbis  problem  attracted  the 
attention  of  tlie  celebrated  mathematician 
Euler. 

In  orch-r  to  understand  the  question  clear- 
ly, refer  to  the  map.  The  start  may  be 
made  from  any  point.  The  problem  is  really 
insoluble,  try  however  you  will.  If  it  be  con- 
sidered allowable  to  cross  the  Pregel  (page 
268)  by  the  railroad  bridge  below  the  town, 
the  problem  may  readily  be  solved.  Thus, 
beginning  at  a.  point  on  D  one  passes  over 
the  Holz  Bridge,  then  over  the  Schmiede 
]]ridge  to  tlie  island,  then  back  to  C  by  the 
Kramer  Bridge.  One  now  makes  a  detour, 
passing   over   the    Pregel    from    C   to    B   by 


the  railroad  bridge,  then  passes  to  the  island 
by  the  Griine  Bridge,  returns  over  the  Kotte 
Bridge,  and  goes  over  the  Hohe  Bridge  from 
B  to  D,  and  finally  completes  the  journey  by 
crossing  the  Honig  Bridge  onto  the  island. 
Thus,  seven — in  fact,  eight — bridges  have 
now  been  crossed  and  no  part  of  the  path 
has  been  covered  twice. 

This  type  of  problem  may  fittingly  be 
termed  a  traveling  piicsle.  It  is  in  reality  a 
very  ancient  kind  of  thing.  Thus,  there  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  Pythag- 
oras, who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  present  era,  a  very  simple  ex- 
ample in  the  shape  of  the  P3'thagorean  star, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  annexed.  Fig.  2. 
This  figure  may  readily  be  traced  by  one 
continuous  line  and  without  duplication  of 
the  path. 

A  story  is  tnld  to  the  general  effect  that  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras  once  fell  sick  at  an 
iiui.  where  he  was  cared  for  very  kindly  by 
the  innkeeper.  Instead  of  getting  better, 
however,  he  grew  worse.  At  last,  with  the 
expectation  of  dying  and  being  unable  to 
repay  his  kind  host,  the  Pvthagorean  asked 
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for  a  board.  When  this  was  brought,  he 
traced  out  the  single-line  star.  Giving  this 
to  the  innkeeper,  he  desired  him  to  display  it 
outside.  Some  time  after  his  burial,  a  strang- 
er happened  along.  Upon  observing  the  star, 
he  made  inquir3^  and  was  informed  of  the 
particulars  related.  He  then,  jn  order  no 
doubt  to  make  the  stor}^  complete,  handsome- 
ly rewarded  the  innkeeper  for  the  unselfish 
care  that  he  had  bestowed  on  the  unfortu- 
nate  Pythagorean. 

Another  figure  of  the  single-line  type  is 
that  known  as  Mohammed's  signature.  This 
is  shown  in  the  annexed 
drawing.  Fig.  3.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  drawn  by 
Mohammed  upon  the  sand  by 
a  continuous  and  unrepeated 
movement  of  the  point  of  his 
simitar.  Beginning  at  A  and 
following  the  course  indica- 
ted by  the  letters  ABC  DEB 
FGA.  one  may  see  how  it  was 
possible  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult. 

An  extension  of  the  Py- 
thagorean star  is  shown  in  Fig-  4.  This  may 
be  solved  by  following  the  routes  indicated 
by  I  2  3  4  5  I  4  2  5  3  I,  I  2  3  4  5  I  3  5  2  4  I,  and 
14315425321.  In  these  it  will  be  no-' 
ticed  that  two  or  more  exterior  sides  are 
taken  consecutively.  If  it  be  required  that 
this  shall  not  be  the  case,  the  problem  is  per- 
haps somewhat  more  diflficult.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  soluble,  as  may  be  seen  by  following  out 
the  order  indicated  by  14315325421. 

We  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  a  given  case  of  this  type  of 
puzzle.  Thus  Fig.  5  discloses  the  very  simple 
figure  made  by  a  circumference  and  two  di- 
ameters. Try  as  you  will,  you  cannot  cover 
this  figure  by  a  continuous  line  that  nowhere 
duplicates  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  figures 
that  are  apparently  very  complicated  fre- 
quently admit  of  a  ready  solution. 

Thus,  the  six-pointed  star  shown  in  Fig.  6 
may  I)e  quickly  solved  by  the  method  shown 
in  Fig.  7.     To  work  the  puzzle  given  by  Fig. 
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8 — that  is,  the  star  of  Fig.  6  with  the  inclu- 
ding polygon — observe  Fig.  7.  This  does  not 
in  its  present  form,  perhaps,  suggest  a  solu- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  beginning  and  end- 
ing at  the  point  indicated,  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  the  inclosing  hexagon,  either 
as  a  preliminary  to  starting  or  as  a  sequel  ti« 
finishing.  But  at  the  moment  when  we  have 
arrived  at  the  tip  of  (uiy  of  the  six  points  of 
the  star  we  may  draw  this  hexagon,  and  then 
continue  according  to  Fig.  7. 

Refer  now  to  Fig.  9.  This  is  apparently  a 
very  complicated  design.  There  is  a  very 
simple  solution,  h  0  w  e  v  e  r, 
which  Figs.  10,  11,  and  12 
will  assist  in  developing.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  to  draw 
Fig.  ID,  no  matter  where  wt- 
elect  to  start.  If  we  start  at 
the  tip  of  a  point,  the  inclu- 
ding polygon  of  Fig.  9  may 
easily  be  drawn  as  a  pre- 
liminary or  a  sequel  (Fig.  11). 
There  is  just  one  thing  to  see, 
and  that  is  how  the  remain- 
der of  Fig.  9  may  easily  be 
made  by  forming  a  kind  of  loop  at  each  of 
the  inner  points.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  (Fig.  11), 
The  method  of  making  this  loop  is  indicated 
in   Fig.   12. 

To  draw  Fig.  13,  we  proceed  as  per  Fig.  9, 
except  that  the  moment  of  arrival  at  any 
one  of  the  points,  G,  EI,  I,  J ,  K,  E,  is  selected 
as  the  time  to  draw  the  innermost  hexagon. 
A  complete  solution  is  afforded  by  the  course 
indicated  bv  M  T  H  S  N  U  I  T  O  V  J  U  P 
W  K  V  O  X  EW  R  S  G  ^  \  ^  \<^\-GX  M 
N  O  P  Q  R  M.  The  heavy  letters  indicate 
where  the  innermost  and  outermost  hexagons 
are  added. 

Comparing  Figs.  5  and  13,  it  may  seem 
hard  to  realize  that  one  puzzle  may  be 
worked  and  the  other  not.  Perhaps  some 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  think  Fig.  5  solu- 
ble. An  actual  solution  will  of  course  prove 
that  they  are  right.  In  the  meantime,  the 
following  considerations  may  prove  of  in- 
terest:  There  are  in  all  five  junction  point.s — 
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O,  A,  B,  C,  D.  If  we  do  not  start  or  end  at 
such  a  point,  we  must  recede  from  it  for  every 
approach;  and  conversely,  for  every  reces- 
sion there  must  have  been  a  previous  ap- 
proach. Approaches  and  departures  are  thus 
paired  off. 

At  a  starting  point,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  departure  without  a  previous  ap- 
proach ;  this  would  occur  when  we  begin;  and 
only  then.  Likewise  at  a  finishing  point, 
we  may  have  an  approach  without  a  follow- 
ing departure;  this  would  occur  at  the  end, 
and  only  then.  That  is  to  say,  there  cannot 
be  more  than  two  points  (the  start  and 
finish)  where  an  odd  number  of  lines  join. 
In  Fig.  5  there  are  four  such  points — A,  B, 
C,  D.  This  shows  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing this  figure  insoluble. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  solid  bodies,  and  look 
at  some  of  the  simpler  cases.  Take  the  tetra- 
hedron shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  indifference  at  which  vertex  we 
begin,  so  we  start  at  A.  We  have  the  choice 
of  three  beginnings.  It  is  also  evidently  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  of  those  we 
follow,  so  we  pass  to  B.  Here  again  the  two 
possible  choices  are  alike,  so  we  go  to  C. 
Here  the  two  routes  lead  to  differ- 
ent results  —  C  A  completing  a  triangle 
{A  B  C)  and  CD  —  closing  no  figure. 
First  we  try  CA.  Arrived  at  .^4,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  D.  We  bave  now  two  lines  to 
draw — D  B  and  D  C.  We  may  cover  one,  but 
not  both.  So  then  we  return  to  C  and  try 
C  D.  Arrived  at  D,  we  see  that  if  we  go  to  B 
we  shall  be  unable  to  go  any  farther.  So 
then  we  go  to  A,  and  thus  are  forced  to  C. 
Here  we  stop,  with  D  B  undrawn.  Refer- 
ring, however,  to  the  discussion  of  Fig.  5, 
we  observe  that  the  tetrahedron  comes  under 
the  head  of  the  impossible  figures,  as  there 
are  four  points  where  an  odd  number  of 
lines  join,  viz.,  A,  B,  C,  D. 

Fig.  15  is  likewise  an  insoluble  case,  having 
eight  points  where  three  lines  join.     Fig.  16 


is  an  apparent  advance  in  complication.  But 
we  observe  that  all  six  vertices,  are  junction 
points  for  an  even  number  of  lines.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  soluble  case,  as  may  be  seen  by 
following  the  course  indicated  by  the  nu- 
merals. 

Another  variety  of  this  same  general  class 
of  puzzle  is  the  problem  which  requires  the 
knight  to  start  from  a  position  on  the  chess- 
board and  cover  the  whole  board  by  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  moves,  no  position  to  be 
taken  more  than  once.  A  convenient  way 
of  trying  this  puzzle  is  to  rule  with  a  sharp 
instrument  on  a  slate  the  sixty-four  squares 
of  the  chessboard.  Wherever  you  elect  to 
start  the  knight,  you  mark  i.  His  next 
position  you  mark  2,  and  so  on.  The  slate 
enables  false  starts  and  errors  to  be  readily 
corrected.  This  kind  of  puzzle  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  has  received  a 
multitude  of  solutions.  Tluis  we  may  in- 
stance the  solution  gi.ven  in  Fig.  17.  Here 
the  lower  half  of  the  board  is  covered  before 
any  beginning  is  made  with  the  upper  half. 
The  two  halves  are  precisely  symmetrical 
■with  each  other,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  Fig.  18,  where  the  path  of  the  knight 
is  indicated  by  a  continuous  line.  This  di- 
vision of  the  solution  into'two  duplicates  is 
not  necessary,  but  is  an  added  refinement.  In 
one  sense  it  simplifies  matters,  as  we  have 
but  half  the  board  actually  to  solve. 

We  are  restricted,  however,  as  to  the  point 
of  termination.  Thus  in  the  present  example, 
the  point  of  beginning,  i,/ having  been  de- 
termined, the  point  2>3 — the  beginning  of  the 
second,  half — is  thereby  fixed,  so  32  must 
come  where  it  is  at'  present  or  must  be  at 
position  6.  Fig.  19  is  an  illustration  of  a 
solution  where  the  resulting  arrangement  of 
figures  has  some  of  the  properties  of  a  magic 
square.  Thus  every  column  and.  every  hori- 
zontal line  sums  up  260.  If  the  diagonals 
each  .totaled  the  same  number,  260,  then  the 
whole  would  form  a  perfect  magic  square. 


FLANNIGAN'S    ASSISTANCE, 


IN  nearly  every  yard,  of  any  considerable 
size,  on  Western  lines  you  will  find  a 
son  of  Erin,  slow  of  gait  and  bent  with  age, 
one  of  the  fast  disappearing  reminders  of  the 
stalwarts  "  who  built  the  road,"  whose  duty 
is  to  keep  the  platform  and  yard  cleaned  up. 
The  other  day  as  one  of  these  old  fel- 
lows— whom  we  will  call  Flannigan — was 
approaching  a  group  of  telegraph  department 
men  on  a  passenger  platform,  one  of  the 
youngsters — he  only  entered  the  service  in 
"81 — bet  that  Flannigan  would  not  lend  a 
hand  to  assist  in  anything  with  which  the 
road  master  was  not  connected.    The  bet  was 


taken  by  another  of  the  party,  who  stopped 
Flannigan  and  said : 

"  Mister  Flannigan,  we  have  three  or  four 
barrels  of  vitriol  and  several  boxes  of  tele- 
graph supplies  over  at  the  freight  house, 
which  we  want  brought  over  here,  and  we 
are  figuring  on  taking  one  of  the  baggage 
trucks  and  hitching  up  a  few  men  to  it  to 
haul  our  stuff  over.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
team  in  sight.  Murphy  here  and  O'Brien  and 
Sullivan,  but  we  should  have  one  more.  Will 
you  help  us  ?•" 

"  Shure  Oi  will,"  says  Flannigan,  "  Oi'll 
drive." — Rock  Island  Employes'  Maga::iiic. 


BREAKING    THE    COMBINE. 

BY     WILLIAM     S.     WRIGHT. 

When  Men  Are  Bound  Together  for  No 
Good   Purpose,  It   Is  Well  To  Interfere. 


CHAPTER    I. 

In  Union  There's  Strength. 

ROM-  the  clock  with  the  hard 
and  judicial  face,  perched 
high  above  the  judicial 
bench,  came  a  sudden,  sin- 
gle clack!  like  a  rap  of 
the  judicial  gavel. 

"  Half  after  twelve,  'tis,"  said  Officer 
Ahearne,  of  the  Seventeenth  Police  Court 
Squad,  glancing  upward,  "  an'  his  honor 
adjourned  fifteen  minutes  or  more.  A 
slack  mornin'  for  the  old  Sivinteenth,  Mr. 
Leigh," 

Leigh,  the  sole  remaining  representa- 
tive of  the  press  in  the  court-room,  nodded 
absently.  He  was  making  a  rapid  re-, 
vision  of  his  last  batch  of  "  copy,"  and  a 
messenger  boy  from  the  Evening  Record 
fidgeted  at  his  elbow. 

Ahearne  ■  unbuttoned  his  blouse  and 
leaned  luxuriantly  against-the  railing  that 
divided  the  law  from  the  laity. 

"  Three  plain  drunks,"  he  went  on, 
checking  off  on  his  fingers  the  cases  that 
had  just  been  decided.  "  Wan  a  dis- 
orderlv,  wan  in  the  thurrd  degree,  wan 
attempted  intry,  wan  from  th'  person,  two 
pettys,  two  on  suspicion  ;  an'  if  me  pair 
of  buckos  ain't  of  the  warst.  Nature  fooled 
thim  whin  she  giv'  thim  th'  faces  she  did  ; 
foive  evictions,  an'  a  neighborly  dispute, 
wid  flat-irons,  between  a  brace  uv  laadies 
over  their  kids.  A  scant  marning,  in- 
deed." 

The  other  again,  nodded,  sealed  and 
lianded  the  big  "  copy  "  envelope  to  the 
boy,  stretched  himself  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, and  gathered  up  pencils  and  notes, 
saying : 


"  You  ouglu,  anyhow,  to  be  glad  that 
the  Seventeenth's  improving,  Pat?  " 

The  man  in  brass  and  blue  eyed  the 
reporter  in  a  meditative  fashion. 

"I  s'pose  so,"  he  admitted;  "but  if 
there  was  less  morals  in  the  old  days, 
there  was  more  money — fees  for  th'  clerks 
an'  space  fer  ye  boys  an'  th'  small  sarvices 
rindered  by  obligin'  coort  officers  was 
cheerfully  paid  for.  Lawbreaking,  Mr. 
Leigh,  is  a  nefarious  nice^sity  whin  ye 
come  to  look  at  it  through  our  eyes,  ye' 11 
admit." 

"  There's  something  in  that,  Pat,"  said 
the  other  encouragingly,  as  he  jotted  on 
a  scrap  of  paper,  "  The  Reform  of  the 
Seventeenth — Sunday  supplement."  For 
the  news-nose  of  the  trained  reporter 
scents  a  "  story  '.'  afar  off  or  much  hidden. 

"  Yis,  sir,"  Went  on  Ahearne,  "  I  re- 
mimber  th'  toime — 'twas  before  you  came 
among  us — whin  the  line  of  overnight 
arrists  would  be  strr-rung  out  before  his 
honor,  all  along  th'  wall  to  th'  rear  av  the 
room  an'  half-way  up  t'other  side. 

"  It  used  to  take  foive  or  six  of  us  to 
kape  th'  pris'ners  from  minglin'  promis- 
cuous like  wid  th'  audience.  Wan  marnin' 
whin  Judge  Bradly — they  used  to  call 
him  '  Bull  Bradly  '  in  those  days,  because 
of  that  hair-raisin'  voice  of  his  " — Leigh 
made  an  instant  note  of  the  fact — "  a 
woman  had  hi-steericks.  In  th'  thriflin' 
racket  that  followed  a  half-dozen  of  the 
giants  av  th'  line  broke  guard  an'  disap- 
peared among  th'  spectators,  who,  by  the 
token,  in  thim  days  consisted  mostly  av 
shyster  lawyers,  professional  bondsmen, 
an'  cheap  crooks. 

"  '  Oi'm  lookin'  ye  over,'  roared  his 
honor  at  the  audience,  whin  lie  wus  towld 
av  th'  situation,  an'  th'  ceilin'  cracked  wid 
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the  bang  av  th'  voice  of  him.  '  Oi'm 
lookiii'  ye  over,  an'  I  see  twinty  av  yez 
that's  out  av  jail  be  th'  grace  av  good 
luck  an'  bad  law.  Onless,'  shouts  he — 
an'  two  windy-panes  shattered  thinisilves 
— '  onless  thim  pris'ners  is  back  in  th'  line 
on  th'  instant,  Oi'll  have  twelve  of  yez 
arristed  on  th'  spot  for — yez  know  what ! 
Officer,  let  no  person  leave  th'  coort- 
room ;  clerk,  make  out  wan  dozen  war- 
rants, leavin'  names  blank.'  " 

"  Good  for  '  Bull,'  "  commented  Leigh. 
"  And  what  was  the  result?  " 

"  Th'  six  escaped  prisoners  was  th'  re- 
sult," grinned  Ahearne,  "  an — " 

The  insistent  and  muffled  ring  of  the 
telephone-bell  came  from  the  clerk's 
office  to  the  right  of  tlie  court-room,  and 
Ahearne  hastened  to  reply. 

"  Th'  call's  fer  you,  Mr.  Leigh,"  said 
he,  as  he  reappeared;  "  an'  th'  gint  on  the 
other  ind  is  a  thrifle  aisy  on  th'  talk. 

"  '  Who  are  yez?  '  sez  I. 

"  '  None'av  yer  bizness,'  sez  he.  '  Tell 
Mr.  Leigh  I  want  to  talk  to  him.' 

"  '  Yer  name,  sir?  '  sez  I. 

"  '  Hold  yer  tongue  an'  I'll  hold  the 
woire,'  sez  he,  making  a  remark  not  for 
publication." 

Leigh  smiled  and  produced  a  cigar, 
Avhich  Ahearne  eyed  critically,  but  accept- 
ed gratefully.-  The  reporter  took  up  the 
telephone  receiver. 

"That  you,  Billy?"  came  from  the 
other  end. 

"Yes.    Who's  this?" 

"  Stavnes,  of  the  Sentinel/' 

"Hallo,  Sam!    How  is  it?" 

"  Good  1  Can'  you  drop  in  to  see  me 
this  evening  after  I've  given  out  assign- 
ments? " 

"Certainly.     Anything  up?" 

"  Tell  you  when  we  meet.     S'long." 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  conversation  in  the 
newspaper  world  during  working  hours. 
Leigh  replaced  the  receiver,  returned  to 
the  court-room,  and  sent  Ahearne  into  the 
judicial  sanctum  to  ask  his  honor  if  there 
was  any  late  news  worth  the  Avriting.  His 
honor,  who,  in  company  with  a  cigar  and 
a  friend,  was  giving  an  hour's  grace  to 
dilatory  applicants  for  advice  or  warrants, 
sent  out  Avord  that  there  was  nothing 
doing. 

The  scene  of  these  happenings  is  the 
Ijig.  sprawling,  and  queerly  circumstanced 


— geographically  speaking — city  of  Mart- 
port,  whose  southern  foot  is  bathed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  brineness  of 
which  is  scarcely  tempered  by  the  flood  of 
the  adjoining  great  river.  Martport,  as 
it  is  now,  is  a  city  of  absorptions.  Time 
was  when  its  boundaries  were  the  long, 
narrow,  queerly  shaped  peninsula,  in 
Avhich  the  business  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  at  present  located. 

But  by  reason  of  its  situation  it  gradu- 
ally sucked  in  the  commerce  of  the  coast 
round  about.  Hence,  smaller  and  neigh- 
boring communities  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  permit  themselves  to  be  merged 
into  the  larger  center.  They  lost  their 
individuality  by  the  process,  but  gained 
in  Avealth  and  prestige. 

vSo  the  Martport  of  to-day  consists  of 
live  sections — that  is :  Martport  'proper, 
and  North  End,  which  was,  ere  the  era 
of  expansion  began ;  the  consolidated  com- 
munities, Eastbay,  The  Marches,  High- 
burg,  and  The  Beaches. 

Each  of  these  latter  boroughs  retains 
its  name  for  social  and  business  purposes. 
But,  politically  and  in  other  ways,  they 
are  just  Martport — nothing  more  nor  less. 

The  newspapers  of  Martport  have  for 
a  good  many  years  taken  no  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  some  sections  of  the  city 
now  are  growing,  so  far  as  the  alinernent 
of  their  reportorial  forces  is  concerned. 

News-gathering  is  no  haphazard  occu- 
pation, as  a  good  many  people  seem  to 
imagine.  Without  going  at  length  into 
the  disposition  of  the  working  forces  of  a 
newspaper  office,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  staff  reporters  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz. :  "  Department  "  or  "  dis- 
trict," and  again,  "  office  "  or  "  emer- 
gency "  men. 

So  far  as  the  members  of  the  first- 
named  class  are  concerned,  they  are  sta- 
tioned at  points  or  places  where  news  nor- 
mally drifts  or  centers,  such  as  police 
headquarters,  courts  of  law,  precinct  sta- 
tion-houses, river  or  harbor  fronts,  city 
halls,  etc.  Society,  yacht,  racing,  sport- 
ing, and  other  "  editors  "  are  also  and  in 
reality  department  reporters.  ■  The  emer- 
gency men  hunt  up  information  relative  to 
any  news  item  or  "  tip  "  that  comes  into 
the  office  outside  of  the  "  department  " 
channels.  In  cases,  too,  where  the  depart- 
ment men  find  that  they  are  facing  a 
story  that  they  cannot  handle  by  them- 
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selves,  such  as  a 'big  fire,  a  sensational 
murder,  or  what  not,  emergency  reporters 
are  sent  out  to  assist  tliem. 

In  some  instances,  where  the  territory 
"  covered  " — to  use  the  teclmical  term — 
by  the  reporters  is  thinly  populated,  one 
man  is  given  ■  full  charge  therein,  and  is 
supposed  to  look  after,  not  only  the  "  de- 
partments," but  such  general  news  as  may 
accrue  outside  of  these.  In  almost  every 
case,  where  the  hunt  for  news  obtains  in 
either  department  or  territories,  the  re- 
porters representing  the  several  news- 
papers find  it  to  their  advantage  to  form 
a  "  combination." 

The  work  is  apportioned  out  among  the 
men,  and  then  the  resultant  news  is  pooled 
and  distributed.  Each  man  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  labors  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  himself  adding  his  quota  to  the  general 
fund. 

The  combination  system  works  all  right 
if  those  taking  part  in  it  are  honest.  But 
the  contrary  is  the  case  if  the  parties  to 
the  "  merger  "  are  tempted  to  loaf.  It  is 
an  easy  matter,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work — just 
enough  to  save  the  faces  of  the  members  of 
the  combination — and  stifle  a  whole  lot  of 
good  news  that  normally  should  appear  in 
print. 

In  other  words,  the  combination,  like 
the  typical  trust,  can  limit  the  output  of 
news  to  the  detriment  of  the  journalistic 
industry  and  the  public  as  a  whole. 

The  borough  of  Highburg  was  origi- 
nally a  mere  hamlet.  By  degrees  it  re- 
solved itself  into  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tion of  the  big  city — a  conglomeration  of 
huge  factories  and  machine-shops,  striped 
and  dotted  with  streets  or  clusters  of  tall, 
grimy  tenements.  The  population  con- 
sists of  immigrants  who,  valuable* on  the 
score  of  their  brawn  and  numbers,  are 
nevertheless  undesirable  in  a  good  many 
other  respects^ 

Nevertheless,  Highburg  was  reckoned 
by  the  newspapers  as  a  mere  district. 
One  reporter  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
"  cover  "  it. 

Appeals  to  the  city  editors  for  more 
help  had  in  the  past  been  fruitless,  and 
the  outcome  thereof  was  that  Highburg 
reporters  had  in  self-defense  formed  a 
combination  of  a  rock-ribbed  sort,  in  order 
that  the  territory  might  be  compelled  to 
yield  a  measurable  supply  of  news. 
6  R   R 


With  the  passing  of  time,  however,  the 
combination  began  to  develop  evils. 
Three-fourths  of  the  happenings  of  the 
borough  that  should  have  been  put  on 
record  never  saw  light,  being  stifled  at 
birth. 

The  members  of  the  combine  were  near- 
ly all  old  hands.  They  were  hand  and 
glove  with  the  local  police  captains, 
hobnobbed  with  magistrates  and  warrant- 
clerks,  and  stood  in  with  court  oflicers, 
telephone  operators,  and  district  poli- 
ticians. 

The  correct  attitude  of  the  newspaper 
man  in  regard  to  public  officials  is  ever 
that  of  one  of  the  parties  to  an  armed 
truce.  Too  much  friendship  between  the 
press  and  the  other  "side  of  the  house  is 
apt  to  lead  to  complications. 

Because  of  the  chummy  footing  on 
which  the  reporters  stood  in  regard  to 
Highburg  people  in  authority,  many  queer 
things  went  on  within  that  borough's  limits 
that  should  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Those  who  were  responsible  for  them  had 
no  fear  of  newspapers  ;  and  many  of  the 
immune  had  proved  their  gratitude  by 
assisting  in  the  process  of  freezing  out  a 
new  reporter,  who,  of  his  own  volition,  or 
acting  under  instructions  from  his  paper, 
tried  to  work  indeiDendently  of  the  com- 
bine. 

In  self-defense  the  city  editor  of  the 
new  man  would  recall  the  latter  and  ap- 
point a  member  of  the  combination  in  his 
place.  Immediately  thereafter  the  output 
of  news  from  Highburg  would  become 
scant  as  to  quantity,  and  flat  and  alike  in 
quality. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Leigh  Sees  Staynes. 

TEIGH  called  on  Staynes  that  evening 
■^-^  at  about  seven.  He  found  him  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  in  the  Sentinel  building. 
The  editor  was  void  of  collar,  necktie, 
coat,  and  vest.  He  was  puffing  at 'a  reek- 
ful  brier  pipe  and  glancing  over  a  late 
batch  of  the  thin,  yellow  tissue  paper  on 
which  come  Associated  Press  despatches. 

Near  him  were  other  coatless  men,  hard 
at  work  writing  matter  for  the  morning 
paper.  A  dozen  or  two  reporters  were 
lounging  at  their  desks,  awaiting  the  un- 
expected.    There  was  an  almost  incessant 
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jingling  of  the  telephone  -  bells,  and  a 
faint  rumble  from  the  presses  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  two  men  greeted  each  other  briefly. 

"  Billy,"  said  Staynes,  "  you  are  still  a 
fixture  on  the  Record,  I  suj^pose?  " 

"  I  guess  so,"  said  Leigh.  "  Unless  the 
old  man  makes  a  deal  with  the  Enterprise. 
You  know,  they've  been  trying  to  rake  him 
in  on  a  consolidation  basis." 

The  "  old  man  "  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  Record,  William  J.  Bevins,  once 
mayor  of  Martport,  whose  newspaper  re- 
sponsibilities were  tempered  with  dab- 
blings  in  real  estate  and  after-dinner 
speeches. 

"  No  chance  of  that,"  said  Staynes. 
"  Bevins  always  did  know  a  good  thing 
when  he  had  it,  and  knows  enough  to  stick 
to  it.  That's  why  he  made  an  iron-bound 
contract  with  you,  Billy." 

"  The  cigars  are  on  me,  Sam,"  was  the 
laughing  reply.  "  But  did  you  bring  me 
down  here  to  chuck  bouquets  at  me?  " 

"As  a  preliminary,"  said  Staynes,  "  I'm 
going  to  spring  the  old  one  on  you :  Will 
you  come  with  the  Sentinel?  " 

"  Can't,  and  won't,"  answered  Leigh. 
"  And  you  know  it." 

"As  I  expected.  Then,  will  you  do 
some  work  for  us?  " 

"  That  depends,"  said  Leigh.  "  If  it 
doesn't  interfere  with  the  Record  in  any 
way  I'm  open  to  persuasion." 

"  Well,"  said  the  city  editor  slowly,  "  I 
want  you  to  buck  that  Highburg  combina- 
tion, and  buck  it  good.  Ridgely,  our 
chief,  is  mad  over  the  way  that  Ross  was 
compelled  to  quit  Highburg,  and  has 
sworn  that  he'll  bust  the  combine,  no  mat- 
ter vfhat  it  costs  hin  in  time  or  money." 

Leigh  whistled.  "  Ridgely  has  taken  a 
pretty  big  contract  on  his  hands,  and  you 
want  to  put  it  up  to  me?  But  who  is 
Ross?" 

,, ^'.^^eAv  man.     Came  on  from  Boston. 

His  people,  sort  of  sixth  cousins  of  the 
chief./'  Is  a  graduate  from  some  college 
cours6  in  journalism — a  decent  fellow, 
but  a  bit  of  a  fool,  who  had  somehow  or 
other  got  it  into  his  head  that  a  reporter 
is  a  journalist.  It  was  against  my  wishes 
that  he  was  sent  to  Highburg. 

"  He  stood  it  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
He  and  the  paper  were  treated  shame- 
fully. 

"  From  the  littV  he  let  out  to  us  he  was 


about  as  cleverly  jollied  and  worried  as 
a  college  -  bred  journalist,  nose  to  nose 
with  the  real  thing,  can  ever  hope  to  be. 
Anyhow,  he  sailed  over  here  about  1  a.m. 
one  day,  looking  white  about  the  gills, 
chucked  his  resignation  on  the  desk,  and 
walked  out  of  the  office.  Ridgely  is  out 
for  blood  so  far  as  the  combination  is 
concerned. 

"  Judging  from  a  word  or  two  that 
Ross  dropped  to  me,  I  fancy  that  the 
Highburg  gang  gave  him  a  fake  tip  on 
an  alleged  red-hot  scandal,  the  villain  of 
wdiich  was  Ridgely  himself.  You  know 
that  our  old  man  is  a  copper-bottomed 
moralist,  and  the  idea  of  his  name  being 
mixed  up  with  a  yarn  of  the  kind  that 
Ross  went  out  on  has  made  him  as  mad  as 
a  stump-tailed  mule  in  fly-time. 

"  So,  Ridgely  told  me  to  hunt  up  the 
best  man  I  know  to  take  charge  of  High- 
burg and  avenge  Ross  and  The  Senti?iel 
by  squashing  the  combine ;  or,  at  all 
events,  making  it  feel  sort  of  anxious  and 
keep  it  hustling.  Naturally,  Billy,  I 
plugged  you  for  a  game  of  this  kind."  \ 

"  Thanks,"   replied   the  other  meekly .-"^ 
"  In  a  game  like  this,  though,  the  peg  is 
likely  to  be  put  in  a  hole." 

"  A  joke,  by  thunder!  But  the  point's 
denied.  You  are  to  put  the  other  fellows 
in  a  hole." 

"  Anyhow,"  went  on  Leigh,  "  I  don't 
see  how  it  can  be  done.  Bevins  has  his 
own  ideas  about  a  man  Avorking  for  two 
papers  at  once,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  he 
wouldn't  cock  the  kind  eye  at  a  proposi- 
tion of  this  sort.     Besides  that — " 

"  Besides  what?  "  asked  Staynes. 

"  Well,  I  stand  pretty  well  witli  the 
Highburg  lot  and  the  boys  generally,  and 
— oh,  hang  it,  Sam,  you  know  how  it  is ! 
This  business  isn't  what  it's  cracked  up 
to  be,  but  we  don't  try  to  queer  each 
other,  unless  we  happen  to  hail  from  some 
blooming  Alma  Mater." 

CHAPTER    in. 

Why  Vincent  Objected. 

TEIGH  was  voicing  one  of  the  several 
■*-'  charges  that  reporters  of  the  older 
school  are  in  the  habit  of  making  against 
the  newercomers  —  that  the  loyalty,  each 
to  each,  and  the  freemasonry  that  char- 
acterized journalism  in  years  that  were,  is 
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fast  vanishing  before  the  influx  of  recruits 
from  the  "  better  classes." 

What  had  at  first  been  necessity  became 
habit.  And  so  the  old-line  reporter  pos- 
sessed a  faithfulness  to  his  kind  that  was 
as  unfaltering  as  it  was  unselfish.  Self- 
sacrifice,  if  a  brother  reporter  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  general  rule. 

It  seemed  to  Leigh  that  he  was  being 
asked  by  Staynes  to  violate  one  of  the 
fundamental  ethics  of  his  profession. 

Staynes  understood. 

"  Look  here,  Billy,"  he  said  quietly,/'  I 
think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe 
that  I'd  be  the  last  one  to  hurt  any  man 
who  deserved  a  show.  But  I  don't  feel 
any  scruples  about  that  Highburg  crowd. 
When  it  comes  down  to  cases,  the  combi- 
nation is  just  a  rum-soaked  aggregation 
of  poker-fiends  who  don't  attempt  to  earn 
their  salaries,  but  hang  on,  simply  because 
they've  got  Highburg  cinched. 

"  We're  just  asking  for  wliat  we're 
willing  to  pay  for,  and  that  is  the  news 
of  the  disttict.  We  are  being  done  out  of 
this,  as  are  all  the  rest  of  the  newspapers, 
by  a  conspiracy  of  loafers.  It  isn't  fair — 
it  isn't  right,  Billy,  and  it's  chaps  of  the 
Highburg  kind  that  give  the  boys  and 
the  business  their  bad  names  in  certain 
quarters;  People  don't  understand  that 
felloAvs  like  the  combine  men  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, and  not  the  rule." 

Leigh  winced.  Staynes  had  uninten- 
tionally made  a  bull's-eye.  The  reporter 
and  a  certain  Miss  Vincent  had  had 
an  "  understanding  "  for  many  months. 
Leigh  would  fain  have  had  it  blossom 
into  an  engagement  proper,  but  when  he 
sounded  the  elder  Vincent — an  estimable 
but  peppery  gentleman,  possessed  of  an 
independence  acquired  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  painters'  supply  business — he 
was  told  that  no  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Vincent  should  ever  receive  papa's  con- 
sent to  imite  herself  with  a  member  of 
"  so  demoralizing  and  dissolute  a  profes- 
sion as  journalism." 

Mr.  Vincent,  in  this  connection,  recited 
lurid  tales  of  reporters'  doings  as  given 
liim  by  one  of  Leigh's  rivals.  Even  the 
girl  herself  had  asked  Billy  how  he  could 
remain  in  a  calling  that,  as  Mr.  Appleby 
had  assured  her — Mr.  Appleby  was  the 
rival — was  the  last  resort  for  drunken  and 
dangerous  characters.  And  two  days 
later  the  show-cases  outside  of  Appleby's 


store — he  being  a  prosperous  retailer  of 
leather  goods — were  seized  by  the  bureau 
of  encimibrances. 

"  I  have  also  had  it  pretty  straight," 
went  on  Staynes,  "  that  the  combination 
has  raised  the  limit  of  its  continuous  per- 
formance game — it's  a  dollar  ante  now — 
and  nobody  in  the  crowd  seems  to  mind  it. 
Money  seems  easy  with  them  since  that 
Mainway  contract  deal."  He  paused,  and 
looked  significantly  at  the  other. 

Leigh's  lips  tightened.  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve this?  "  he  asked. 

"I  certainly  do.  I  have  my  intuition, 
Billy,  as  well  as  my  information.  But 
apart  from  that,  there  are  joints  running 
wide  open  in  Highburg  that  would  have 
to  close  up  right  away  if  they  were  prop- 
erly Avritten  up,  but  there's  never  a  cheep 
about  them  from  the  combine. 

"  Why?  The  logic  of  the  thing  is  that 
there's  more  money  in  it  for  the  boys  to 
leave  'em  alone  than  there  is  in  going  for 
'em.  Only  last  week  we  offered  double- 
space  rates  to  Higgins,  of  the  Messenger, 
for  a  story  on  the  Harrow  Street  Casino, 
and  promptly  got  a  hasty  '  No  '  from 
him.     How  does  it  look  to  you?  " 

"  It  looks  like  dirty  business,"  replied 
Leigh  slowly  and  frowningly.  "  Sam,  I'd 
hate  to  think  this  about  these  fellows. 
But — if  you — if  I — could  make  up  my 
mind  that  it  were  so,  I'd  go  for  them  until 
they  smelled  brimstone." 

Leigh  was  displaying  another  trait  of 
that  complex  creature,  the  newspaper  re- 
porter— his  professional  honor. 

Remembering  that  Leigh  was  a  sturdy 
example  of  journalistic  fealty  to  one's 
employer  and  one's  self,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
toward  the  combine,  in  view  of  Staynes's 
conclusions  regarding  it. 

It  may  be  that  his  jealousy  for  the  good 
name  of  his  vocation  Avas  none  the  less 
assertive  by  reason  of  the  estimate  Miss 
Vincent  had  placed  upon  it. 

"Lastly,  Billy,"  resumed  Staynes,  "we'll 
make  any  terms  in  reason  with  you.  You 
propose  'em,  and  I  think  that  I  can  safely 
commit  myself  to  declaring  that  we'll 
accept  'em.  But,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  tackle 
the  job  on  space — " 

"Space?"  cried  Leigh.  "Why,  Sam, 
if  I  should  come  with  you — which  I  don't 
say  that  I  shall — I  won't  get  in  a  couple 
of   columns   a   week   after   I've   declared 
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myself.  You  know  that  they'll  head  me 
off  everywhere  and  anywhere.  News  will 
be  scarcer  for  me  than  chunks  of  radium." 

"  Precisely,  and  you'll  then  get  your 
mad  up  and  proceed  to  throw  things  into 
the  combine  and  smite  it,  and  amass 
shekels  at  such  a  rate  that  I'll  have  to 
cut  your  bills  to  keep  you  from  busting 
the  cashier." 

The  reporter  flushed.  "  Quit  your  kid- 
ding, Sam,"  he  said,  "  and  I'll  think  this 
over.  If  I  get  my  own  and  Bevins's  con- 
sent to  pitch  in — which  I'm  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  shall — when  do  you  want  me 
to  start?  " 

"  Soon  as  possible,  if  not  sooner.  And, 
Billy,  I'm  not  trying  to  jolly  you,  believe 
me.  If  I  hadn't  believed  that  you  were 
the  right  man  for  this  proposition,  I 
wouldn't  have  sent  for  you.  I  like  you 
all  right,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  asking 
you  to  hold  down  a  job  that  was  aces  too 
higb  for  you. 

"  Ridgely  thinks  I'm  all  to  the  mustard 
in  the  matter  of  good  judgment,  and  I'd 
hate  to  have  him  find  out  that  he  was 
wrong.    That's  why  I've  sent  for  you." 

Leigh  smiled  the  smile  of  a  man  who 
wishes  it  to  be  seen  that  he  knows  that  he 
is  being  chaffed,  but  enjoys  it. 

"  And,"  added  Staynes,  "  I'll  do  the 
square  thing  by  you.  You  shall  have  a 
Aveekly  guarantee  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  space  that  I'm  positive  the  district 
will  yield  you  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
months." 

The  city  editor  knew  that  to  get  the 
best  out  of  a  man  you  must  make  him  feel 
that  you  believe  in  him. 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,  Sam,"  said 
Leigh,  rising ;  "  and  I'm  half  tempted — 
no,  I  won't  say  that.  You'll  get  a  note 
from  me  to-morrow." 

The  interview  ended,  and  Staynes  tele- 
phoned to  his  chief's  room  that  he  had 
secured  Leigh  for  the  Highburg  district. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Leigh  was 
nourishing  a  pet  project,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  would  mean  his  breaking  for  all 
time  his  journalistic  ties. 

In  a  nebulous  sort  of  way  the  germs  of 
the  project  had  been  with  him  many 
moons,  and  for  several  reasons,  including' 
the  little  Vincent  girl. 

But  the  idea  did  not  take  definite  shape, 
curiously  enough,  until  the  evening  of  his 
interview  with  Sta^'nes.  The  shaping  came 


about  in  this  fashion.  After  leaving  the 
Sentinel  offices,  Leigh  strolled  over  to  the 
Press  Club.  There  he  met  Herrick.  Her- 
rick  was  a  veteran  in  the  business,  and 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Morjiing  Despatch. 

He  and  Leigh  finished  their  last  game 
of  crib,  and  the  latter  rose  to  go. 

"  What's  your  hurry,  Billy?  "  asked  the 
older  man. 

"  Want  to  grind  out  some  of  my  Satur- 
day stuff  to-night,"  was  the  reply.-  "  Go- 
ing to  the  dinner  of  the  old  Highburgians 
to-morrow,  and  so  shall  be  a  day  shy  this 
week  on  my  usual  work." 

Herrick  grunted  discontentedly.  "  Same 
old  grind.  Same  old  everlastingly  turn- 
ing out  copy.  Life  for  us  just  so  many 
sheets  of  copy,  day  in  and  day  out.  Talk 
about  machine  existences !  Billy,  why 
don't  you  get  out  of  the  business  before 
you're  stuck  in  its  mud  as  I  am?  " 

"  How,  George?  " 

"  I  was  standing  on  our  steps  to-day 
watching  the  procession  on  Newspaper 
Row,"  went  on  Herrick  musingly,  "  and 
about  two-thirds  of  that  procession  Avas 
made  up  of  broken-down  newspaper  men 
trying  to  borrow  quarters.  The  business 
had  sucked  the  youth  and  vigor  and  brains 
out  of  'em,  and  then — like  the  bloated  old 
spider  that  it  is — it  .had  chucked  their 
empty,  useless  carcasses  out  of  its  web  so 
that  fresh  victims  could  take  their  places." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  cried  Leigh,  with 
a  laugh.  "Not  quite  so  bad  as  that, 
surely !  " 

"  But  it  is,"  returned  Herrick.  "  I  saw 
dozens  of  'em — dozens.  Men  who,  in  the 
old  days,  were  splendid  fellows — star  re- 
porters, who  earned  just  as  much  as  they 
chose,  and  whose  expense  bills  were  al- 
ways O.K.'d  without  a  kick;  high-rollers, 
good  fellows;  and  now,  Billy,  that  hope- 
less, gray-haired,  shabby,  unshaven  line 
of  ghosts  of  the  men  who  were  ought  to 
be  a  warning  to  you— I'm  too  old  to  take 
it — to  get  out,  and 'get.  out  quickly." 

"  But,"  said  Leigh  gently,  "  don't  you 
think  that  the  men  rather  than  the  busi- 
ness are  to  blame,  George?  " 

"  Not  entirely,  let  people  say  what  they 
please,"  replied  Herrick,  with  a  sigh. 
"  When  you  subject  a  man  to  an  abnormal 
strain  for  twelve  hours  or  so  at  a  stretch 
he's  likely  to  look  for  some  sort  of  abnor- 
mal relief. 

"  You  get  your  midday  assignment,  and 
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you  sweat  blood  over  it  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Then  you  hustle  back  .to  the  office 
and  proceed  to  turn  out  a  column  or  so 
of  copy  at  a  1.49  gait,  doing  your  work 
amid  sounds  and  under  conditions  that 
would  send  the  average  citizen  dippy. 
'Tis  a  joyous  life,  Billy,  and — cut  it  as 
quickly  as  you  can." 

Leigh  didn't  smile,  but  again  asked: 
"  How,  George?  " 

"How?  It's  a  curious  thing,  Billy," 
replied  Herrick,  "  that  we  can  always  find 
out  and  look  after  and  chase  to  a  finish 
everybody's  business  but  our  own.  Give 
us  something  to  do  that  really  doesn't  con- 
cern us,  but  concerns  somebody  else,  and 
we're  happy  and  will  serve  it  up  to  the 
queen's  taste. 

"  But  give  one  of  the  boys  an  assign- 
ment to  look  after  his  own  interests,  and 
see  what  a  condemned  hash  he'll  make 
of  it.  Yet,  there's  no  class  of  men  in  the 
world  that  ought  to  do  better  for  them- 
selves than  Ave,  and  none  that  do  so  badly 
by  themselves  by  the  same  token." 

"  Admitted,"  said  Leigh.  *'  But,  again, 
how?  " 

Herrick  droned  on :  "  We  meet  every- 
body and  talk  to  everybody  and,  if  we 
chose,  could  make  friends  of  everybody. 
But,  do  we?  No.  Our  cards  admit  us 
everywhere  and  anywhere,  from  the  cell 
of  the  burglar  to  the  sanctum  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But  do  we  ever  realize  our  oppor- 
tunities ? 

"  Nope.  Heaps  of  people — politicians, 
folks  with  schemes,  men  with  ideas — 
would  give  their  eye-teeth  to  have  the 
open  door  that  we  own.  But  we  just  roll 
along,  content,  like  the  chumps  that  we 
are,  to  barter  our  best — our  years,  health, 
work,  and  chances — for  that  measly  little 
slip  of  paper  that  the  auditor  shoves  at 
us  on  pay-days." 

Leigh,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
rose  to  ga. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Billy,"  said  the  other, 
laying  a  detaining  hand  on  the  reporter's 
arm.  "  I  know  I  haven't  answered  your 
tjuestion  yet,  but — but,  when  I  get  to 
thinking  I  get  to  prosing  and — regret- 
ting. Now,  listen,  you're  young,  and 
have  ^n  education  that  hasn't  got  frills 
on  it,  but  is  all  to  the  good  as  far  as  the 
essentials  are  concerned. 

"  You've  what,  in  our  police-court  so- 
ciety persiflage,~would  be  called  a  '  pleas- 


ing personality.'  You  have  a  gift  of  gab 
and  a  way  of  making  friends.  You  are  a 
somewhat  crude,  but  fairly  close,  student 
of  human  nature.  You  know  a  whole  lot 
of  people,  and  you  are  familiar  with  the 
machinery  and  procedure  of  the  courts. 
You  must  have  picked  up  more  or  less 
points  about  the  law  in  a  layman  sort  of 
way." 

"  Embarrassing  things  for  a  modest 
fellow  to  hear  about  himself,"  laughed 
Leigh.  "  But,  admitting  them  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  what  then?  " 

"  The  answer's  obvious." 

"  Then  I  must  be  a  dense  one,  for  I 
can't  grasp  it." 

"  It's — cut  the  copy  grind  and  go  in 
for  the  law.  Half  of  the  things  that  I 
have  named  as  possessed  by  you  are  those 
that  full-fledged  lawyers  labor  for  years 
to  acquire — a  big  acquaintance,  access  to 
influential  people. 

"  You  have  these  ready  to  hand. 

"  The  boys  would,  as  you  know,  boom 
you  along  from  the  start.  The  average 
young  lawyer  has  to  learn  lots  about  peo- 
ple and  piles  of  humans  and  all  manner 
of  conditions  of  life.  And  the  qualities, 
Billy,  that  make  a  good  reporter  have 
much  in  common  with  those  from  which 
a  successful  lawyer  is  shapen." 

As  Herrick  ceased  speaking,  Leigh  felt 
vague  promptings  and  desires  to  cut  adrift 
from  the  reportorial  life.  Herrick  seemed 
to  have  furnished  the  needed  touch.  Leigh 
began  to  wonder  that  he  had  never  recog- 
nized his  possibilities  in  the  same  distinct 
fashion  and  on  the  same  lines  that  his 
companion  had  done.  A  rush  of  convic- 
tion came  upon  him. 

"Old, man,"  said  he,  holding  out  an 
impulsive  hand,  "  I'll  do  it.  I'll  do  it,  I 
promise  you.  And  thank  you  for  this— 
this  advice." 

Herrick  took  the  proffered  hand  and 
held  it,  looking  at  him  searchingly.  "  I 
think  you  will,  Leigh,"  he  said  at  length. 
"  And  I  think,  too,  that  you'll  do  it  prop- 
erly at  that.     Good  night." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Meeting  the  Enemy. 

TEIGH  sat  up  late,  thinking,  planning, 
•*— '  and — dreaming.  The  acceptance  of 
the    Sentincrs    offer    would    more    than 
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double  the  amount  of  his  present  income, 
if  the  district  panned  out  even  moderately 
well.      . 

With  care — he  was  an  orphan,  with  no 
one  dependent  upon  him — he  could  save 
all  these  added  earnings,  which,  allied  to 
the  sum  that  he  already  put  by,  would  at 
the  end  of  a  year  or  so  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

.Having  this  money  in  hand,  he  would 
chuck  the  Sentinel,  and  attend  evening 
sessions  of  the  MartjDort  Law  School,  re- 
taining his  position  on  the  Record,  how- 
ever, and  doing  his  utmost  in  the  mean- 
time to  increase  and  reenforce  his  friends, 
especially  those  who  might  be  useful  to 
hmi  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

This  last  event  he  determined  should 
take  place  in  about  four  years.  By  that 
time  he  would  be  thirty.  And  while  he 
was  building  up  his  practise  he  would 
have  his  nest-egg  to  rely  on. 

And  Mildred — she  being  Miss  Vincent 
— would  surely  wait  for  him.  So,  with  this 
last  blessed  conviction  strong  upon  him, 
likewise  the  resolve  to  speak  to  Mr.  Bevins 
in  the  morning,  Leigh  went  to  bed. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Record  gave  con- 
sent to  Leigh  more  readily  than  the  latter 
had  anticipated. 

"  I  think,  Leigh,"  said  Mr.  Bevins, 
"  that  the  Record  won't  suffer  by  this,  and 
so — go  ahead.  And,  my  boy,  I'm  not  going 
to  sermonize,  but  I'd  just  like  to  remark 
that  the  great  majority  of  young  men,  who 
are  otherwise  sincere  in  their  hunt  for 
success,  overlook  the  fact  that  honesty — 
honesty  of  purpose,  of  intention  and  ac- 
tion— is  just  as  tangible  an  asset  as  a 
certified  check. 

"  Here's  a  case  in  point.  I'm  going  to 
let  you  do  the  Sentinel  work,  because  I 
know  you're  honest.  The  Sentinel  job 
will  net  you  more  per  week  than  you're 
getting  here,  so  you  tell  me.  There  you 
are.  I  won't  enlarge  on  the  moral.  Wish 
you  all  kinds  of  good  luck,  Leigh,  but 
don't  overdo  it,  you  know.  If  you  begin 
to  feel  the  strain,  drop  the  work  like  a 
hot  potato." 

Leigh  telephoned  to  Staynes,  and  two 
nights  later  entered  on  his  task  of  combi- 
nation-breaking. 

The  meeting  -  place  of  the  Highburg 
was  a  small  room  at  the  rear  of  the  big 
"  reading-room  "  of  the  Municipal  Hotel. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  reading-room  was 


the  scene  of  nightly  dances,  when  the 
hotel  was  known  as  "  Brannigan's,"  and 
what  were  now  the  reporters'  quarters 
then  being  the  wine-room." 

Even  Highburg  couldn't  stand  Branni- 
gan's after  a  couple'  of  years  or  so  of  its 
malodorous  existence. 

So  the  place  changed  hands,  and,  as  the 
Municipal  Avas  later  "  backed  "  by  Assem- 
blyman and  local  boss,  James  P.  Burke, 
it  became  the  semiofficial  rendezvous  of 
the  majority  of  those  p_Qliticians  of  the 
borough  who  were  affiliated  with  the  party 
to  which  Burke  gave  allegiance. 

It  was  a  rather  imposing-looking  estab- 
lishment, with  mirrors,  mahogany,  and 
electric  lights.  There  were  three  floors 
over  the  cafe,  in  the  lower  of  which  lived 
.^ae  manager  of  the  hotel,  while  those 
above  were  allegedly  rented  for  pool- 
rooms. 

Access  to  the  reporters'  room  could  be 
obtained  either  from  a  private  hall  that 
ran  parallel  with  the  cafe,  or  through  the 
reading-room.  But,  as  the  combine  had  a 
game  of  its  own  going — as  Staynes  had 
said — the  doors  opening  into  both  read- 
ing-room, and  hall  were  usually  locked. 

Men  brought  news  to  the  combination 
at  the  same  time  that  they  brought  thirsts 
to  the  adjoining  bar.  The  quarters  them- 
selves were  as  scantily  furnished  as  such 
retreats  usually  are.  Dust;-  litter,  and 
furniture — creaky  and  disreputable — are 
somehow  or  other  the  invariable  accom- 
paniments of  the- sedentary  phase  of  the 
reportorial  life.  There  Avere  scA^en  totter- 
ing desks  that,  Avhen  in  use,  had  to  be 
coaxed  into  steadiness  with  slips  of  Avood 
and  chunks  of  paper ;  a  dozen  chairs  of 
all  shapes,  sizes,  and  stages  of  decay;  a 
fire-alarm,  with  clock  register  and  gong  ; 
a  telephone,  and  the  inevitable  files  of 
tattered  newspapers. 

Leigh  reached  the  place  at  about  6 
p.M.^  and  rapped  on  the  door  leading  from 
the  reading-room.  Bronson,  of  the  Call, 
replied  by  opening  a  peep-hole  in  the 
door  and  surveying  the  visitor  through  it. 
The  "  peep  "  Avas  a  survival  of  the  Bran- 
nigan  days,  but  Avas  nevertheless  found 
useful  in  more  ways  than  one  by  the 
"combine,"  chiefly  as  an  entrance  and  exit 
for  glasses. 

"  Hallo,  Leigh,"  said  Bronson ;  then 
he  added,  with  some  touch  of  hesitancy : 
"  Will  you  come  in?  " 
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The  other  accepted  the  invitation  and 
plunged  into,  a  blue  haze  of  tobacco 
smoke.  Four  of  the  reporters  were  hard 
at  work  at  poker.  Jimmie  Allen,  of  the 
Clarion,  with  his  legs  comfortably  ele- 
vated on  a  desk,  was  puffing  furiously  at 
his  brier  and  reading  snatches  from  a 
sporting  paper,  while  Griggs,  of  the  Ex- 
aminer,  his  head  resting  on  his  desk, 
snored  in  staccato  spasms. 

Leigh,  noting  these  things,  experienced 
a  flash  of  anger  and  disgust.  The  delib- 
erate disregard  of  duty  made  manifest  by 
the  combine  exasperated  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Leigh,  after  some  small 
talk,  "  I'm  coming  among  you  boys,  if 
you'll  have  me." 

"  Sure,  Billy,"  cried  Allen.  "  Glad  to 
hear  it.     Sentinel,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Side  issues, 
though.    I'm  still  with  the  Record." 

"Space?"    asked    Ely,    of   the   Super- 
visor. 
'  Leigh  nodded. 

■  Ely  smiled.     "  Then,  I  don't  think  this 
will  be  a  paying  proposition." 

"Why?" 

"  Well,  you're  to  work  in  with  the  com- 
bine, I  suppose?"  queried  Ely,  evading 
the  reply  direct. 

(To    be    c 


"  If  I  can." 

Ely  looked  at  him.  Something  in  the 
other's  tone  was  significant. 

"  Of  course  you  can,  Billy,"  said  Allen 
heartily.  "  You're  just  as  welcome  here 
as  if  you'd  been  born  into  the  '  push.'  " 

Allen  was  a  huge,  bluff,  good-natured 
fellow,  who  was  affiliated  with  the  others 
simply  because  he  hated  to  be  on  un- 
friendly terms  with  his  fellows. 

"  Thanks,'  Jimmie,"  said  Leigh.  "  I 
hope  the  others  will  second  your  resolu- 
tion." 

"Join  us?"  invited  Bronson,  as  he 
riffled  the  cards  preparatory  to  a  fresh 
deal.  "  Yes,  sit  in,"  added  Halstead,  of 
the  Free  Press,  pulling  a  chair  over  to  the 
table. 

"  I'll  have  to  pass  this  time,' boys,"  re- 
plied Leigh,  "  as  I'm  going  to  take  a  walk 
round  the  district  presently  and  make  my- 
self known  to  folks.  However,  I'll  watch 
the  game  a  bit." 

Bronson  laughed  and  glanced  wofully 
at  his  scanty  collection  of  chips.  "  It 
doesn't  look  as  if  I  were  prospering  by 
my  phony  work,  anyhow,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
trying  to  get  back  a  bit  of  last  week's 
salary  that  Allen  and  Ely  got  their  hooks 
on  on  Tuesday." 
o  n  ti-nu  ed  .) 


BOILING    THE    STEAM. 


BEFORE  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of 
superheated  steam,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
define  it. 

Superheated  steam  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  very  hot  steam.  It  is  steam  of 
a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  it 
attains  in  the  boiler  in  coming  to  boiler 
pressure. 

This  higher  temperature  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  heat  to  the  boiler  when  the 
steam  is  in  contact  with  the  water  from 
which  it  is  made ;  but  the  additional  heat 
will  merely  serve  to  make  more  steam. 

If,  however,  the  steam  is  separated  from 
the  water  and  passed  over  very  hot  surfaces, 
it  will  receive  additional  heat  and  will  then 
become  superheated.  This  is  what  is  done 
in  a  locomotive,  the  steam  on  its  way  to  the 
cylinders  being  made  to  pass  through  the 
superheater  apparatus  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  that  of  the  steam  and  in 
which  it  thus  receives  additional  heat. 


What  advantage  is  there  in  using  this 
very  hot  steam? 

^  When  steam  enters  a  locomotive  cylinder 
it  becomes  cooled  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cylinder  walls,  and  it  becomes  further 
cooled  by  performing  work  in  the  cylinder. 
If  the  steam  is  of  ordinary  temperature  a 
large  amount  of  it  is  turned  into  water  be- 
cause of  this  cooling  process. 

As  this  water  has  no  power  and  does  no 
work,  all  the  steam  from  which  it  is  made 
is  wasted.  Furthermore,  this  water  in  the 
cylinders  is  dangerous,  because,  as  we  all 
know,  if  not  released  it  causes  broken  cylin- 
der-heads, pistons,  bent  piston  rods,  etc. 

If  superheated  steam  is  used,  all  the  heat 
that  has  been  added  to  it  may  be  given  up 
before  it  is  cooled  down  to  the  point  of  be- 
coming water.  By  adding  sufficient  heat  to 
the  steam,  therefore,  all  the  loss  of  power 
which  otherwise  occurs  can  be  prevented  and 
a  great  saving  in  coal  and  water  is  thus 
effected. 


Letters  of  an   Old  Railroad 
Man  and   His   Son. 


BY     HERMAN    DA    COSTA. 


No.  4.— A  FIFTEEN-MILLION-DOLLAR  PUZZLE. 


Jim,    Being    in    a    Private    Earthquake    of    His    Own,    Misplaces    His 

Note-Book,  but  Finds  that  the  G.  M.  Is 

Onto   His   Job. 


JIM  TO  THE  OLD  MAN. 

EAR  DAD:  For  the  last 
month  I've  been  attending 
banquets,  and  feasting  like 
a  lord.  Sounds  queer  for 
a  hard  -  working  railroad 
stenographer,  doesn't  it? 
But  Bigby's  been  ill  again,  and  I  had  to 
take  his  place. 

At  this  time  the  annual  inspection  of 
the  road  took  place,  and  so  I  had  to  go 
along  with  T.  F.  again,  on  his  private 
car.  All  the  big  bugs  on  the  road  were 
on  board,  and  I  got  so  that  I  could  look 
the  president  in  the  face  without  wonder- 
ing if  he  saw  me.  Vice-presidents  were 
as  common  as  blossoms  in  spring.  Any 
one  below  that  grade  I  hardly  noticed. 

Of  course  you  know  how  popular  T. 
F,  is.  From  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other,  whenever  we  stopped  at  a  town  the 


mayor  usually  came  out  with  speeches 
and  a  band,  and  at  night  everybody  at- 
tended a  big  banquet.  T.  F.  made  me 
go  along  with  him. 

At  the  big  cities  there  was  usually 
a  delegation  from  the  Railway  Club  on 
hand,  and  at  night  more  speeches  and 
more  banqueting.  T.  F.  made  me  go  to 
those  also. 

I  have  finally  got  so  that  I  can  tell 
what  the  little  fork  with  the  long  handle 
at  my  place  is  for,  and  whether  I  should 
wait  for  the  waiter  to  bring  a  new  plate 
or  eat  out  of  the  old  one.  The  proudest 
moment  of  all,  however,  was  when  the 
superintendent  of  the  Momongah  division, 
while  I  was  at  one  of  the  banquets,  copied 
everything  I  did.  I  know  he  did,  because 
several  times  I  picked  up  the  wrong 
things  and  watched  him  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  my  eye. 

There  has  been   just  one  thing  that's 
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bothered  me  at  fhese  banquets.  At  the 
opening  they  have  a  cocktail,  for  the  sec- 
ond course  they've  some  kind  of  wine; 
for  the  third  they  have_  sometliing  else 
to  drink,  and  right  down  the  line  it 
goes  that  way.  At  the  finish  they  top 
off  with  some  more  wine. 

A  Knotty  Problem. 

Now,  I  don't  drink — not  because  I'm 
against  it,  but  because  I  never  thought 
about  it.  Everybody  else  drinks  at  these 
banquets,  and  I  always  feel  a  little  silly 
about  acting  the  goody-goody  boy  by 
passing  up  the  drinks  when  they  come 
along. 

The  first  night  I  did  it  I  saw  T.  F. 
grinning  like  an  ape,  and  I  got  red  all- 
over.  I  knew  at  once  what  he  thought. 
He  thought  I  was  trying  to  show  off  to 
him  that  I  was  an  upright,  virtuous  young 
lady.  So  when  the  next  banquet  came 
along   I   tackled  the   cocktail. 

I  know  now  why  it's  called  a  cocktail. 
It  tickled  my  throat  so  much  that  I  had 
a  fit  of  coughing.  Then  T.  F.  grinned 
more  than  ever.  Fortunately  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Momongah  division 
wasn't  there,  or  I'd  have  lost  caste,  but 
I  was  determined  to  show  T.  F.  that  he 
was  mistaken,  so  I  drank  everything  that 
came  along. 

Just  as  we  got  down  to  the  cigars  an 
earthquake  shook  the  town.  I  started 
to  jump  up,  but  nobody  seemed  to  notice 
it.  I  said  something  to  my  next  door 
neighbor,  but  it  wasn't  what  I  intended 
to  say.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  just 
now ;  the  words  got  mixed  up  on  the  way 
out.     Luckily  he  wasn't  listening  to  me. 

A  Private  Earthquake. 

I  shut  my  mouth  then,  and  held  it 
closed,  although  I  did  long  to  open  it  and 
say  something.  Not  anything  in  particu- 
lar; just  words.  When  the  earthquake 
came  the  third  time  I  knew  right  away 
what  had  happened.  I  guess  you  know, 
too,  dad. 

I  sat  still  and  closed  my  eyes,  but  there 
was  a  canary  swinging  on  its  perch  in- 
side my  head,  and  it  shook  everything  up 
so  that  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was 
coming  or  going.  Those  fellows  began 
talking  iust  then. 


I  was  supposed  to  report  the  speeches. 
That  canary  kept  on  swinging,  however, 
and  when  I  looked  at  my  note-book  next 
morning  the  only  thing  I  could  read  was 
"  Gentlemen."  I  threw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  told  T.  F.  it  had  been  mislaid. 

Whei>  the  next  banquet  came-  along  I 
balked  at  the  drinks.  T.  F.  had  been 
watching  me,  and  I  saw  him  grin  again, 
so  I  got  red  again.  But  I  stuck  it  out, 
and  the  next  morning  when  T.  F.  asked 
me  if  I  had  again  mislaid  my  book,  I 
handed  him  the  speeches  written  out. 

Then  he  grinned  again,  and  Tgot  red 
again.  One  would  think  we  were  a  couple 
of  lovers  from  the  way  we  kept  that  up. 

I  let  two  more  feeds  pass  up  with- 
out drinking,  but  you  know,  dad,  I  have 
always  had  a  weakness  for  cherries,  so 
when  the  next  cocktail  came  I  had  to 
have  the  cherry  and  the  only  way  I  could 
get  it  was  by  drinking  the  cocktail. 
Whereupon  the  same  performance  was  re- 
peated by  T.  F.  and  myself. 

When  Asked  to  Drink. 

The  floor  didn't  rock  that  night, 
though,  although  I  did  have  a  little  head- 
ache— no  doubt  the  result  of  an  earth- 
quake in  some  other  town.  But  I  fin- 
ished my  notes  early  in  the  morning, 
laid  them  on  T.  F.'s  desk,  and  scooted 
out  of  the  car  before  he  could  ask  me 
about  them. 

Seriously  though,  dad,  this  business  of 
drinking  at  a  banquet  is  puzzling  me. 
There  are  a  lot  of  big  men,  assembled 
together,  and  they  always  notice  it  if  I 
don't  drink.  Tlien  the  majority  of  them 
try  to  get  patronizing,  and  that  makes 
me  hot. 

I  can  stand  almost  anything  but  a  fel- 
low who  thinks  you  are  n  milksop,  and 
treats  you  like  it  just  because  you  don't 
drink  the  way  he  does.  Then,  when  I 
do  drink,  there  are  some  who  think  I  am 
trying  to  be  fresh.  And  I  hate  that  almost 
as  much  as  the  other. 

I  don't  want  to  be  a  spoil-sport,  and 
I  have  enough  common  sense  to  know 
that  too  much  drinking  is  going  to  hurt 
a  man.  I  never  formed  any  ideas  on  it 
before,  because  I  never  had  thought  of  it. 

I  can't  see  how  it'd  hurt  me  to  drink 
at  a  banquet,  and  yet  I  can  understand 
lliat  n    rrnod  imnv  neoiile  would  tin'nk   I 
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THERE   ARE   SOME   WHO   THINK   1 
AM    TRYING   TO    BE    FRESH. 


was  a  sport  if  I  did  it.  Drink  doesn't 
hurt  me  at  all ;  I  don't  care  much  for  it, 
and  I  know  I  can  stop  it  when  I  like. 
I  don't  want  to  say  that  I'll  never  drink, 
for  that  Avould  merely  be  stating  that 
I  was  afraid  I'd  become  a  drunkard, 
which  would  be  simply  cowardice  on  my 
part.  T.  F.  and  all  these  others  may 
drink,  and  yet  they  don't  become  drunk- 
ards, and  they're  widely  respected. 

Cheers  and  Pink  Lemonade. 

It's  one  on  me,  dad.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  I  ought  to  do.  Of  course, 
I  feel  it's  better  for  me  not  to  drink, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  want  to  be 
known  as  a  crank.  I  have  simply  got  to 
be  a  mixer  in  this  railroad  business  if 
I  want  to  become  anything  at  all.  I  know 
T.  F.  doesn't  look  at  it  the  way  many 
men  do — think  that  because  I  take  a  drink 
I  am  a  booze  fighter. 

I've  enjoyed  our  trips  immensely.  Of 
course,  T.  F.  has  been  the  attraction 
everywhere  we  went,  but  there  is  some- 
thing mighty  fine  in  having  a  whole  town 


turn  out  with  flags,  and  cannons,  and 
speeches,  anH  pink  lemonade,  and  pretty 
girls,  to  Avelcome  us  as  the  only  fine  crowd 
who  ever  came  d'OW'n  the  pike. 

I've  lost  about  ten  pounds 
,  since  I  came  here,  but  I  go 
to  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  gymna- 
sium regularly.  We  have  a 
big  swimming  pool  there, 
and  almost  every  night  when 
I'm  not  on  the  road,  I  go 
in  for  a  little  while.  As 
soon  as  I  get  some  pictures 
taken  I'll  mail  you  one. 

Give  Miss  Pesnelle  my 
regards,  and  tell  her  you  bet 
I  like  pumpkin-pie.  When 
I  come  home  on  my  vacation 
next  y^ar,  I'm  going  to  bring 
a  silk  muffler  for  her,  and  a 
pipe  for  Uncle -Hinckley. 

I    wrote    mother    yester-- 
day ;  give  her  my  love.   And 
don't  forget  to  write  soon. 
Affectionately,  JIM. 

THE    OLD    MAN    TO 
JIM. 

Dear  Jim  :  You  must  be 
getting  to  be  a  mighty  im- 
portant person  when  you  travel  around  in 
private  cars  w-ith  the  general  manager.  A 
good  many  men  who  have  been  with  the 
road  ten  to  fifteen  years  can't  say  that 
much.  One  or  two  fellows  I  know^  right 
now  attach  more  importance  to  themselves 
because  they  go  out  on  trips  with  the  G. 
M.  than  because  of  the  work  they  do. 
I  don't  reckon  you  will  go  that  way, 
though. 

When  I  read  to  your  mother  your 
description  of  a  banquet  you  attended 
she  held  up  her  hands  in  surprise.  It 
was  the  drink  part  that  got  her.  You 
know  she's  a  member  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  and  I  could  see  your  finish  the  minute 
I  began  reading  it. 

At  last,  how^ever,  she  admitted  that  be- 
ing as  you  were  her  son  you  wouldjilt  go 
to  the  bad.  It's  queer  about  these  wom- 
en ;  they  lay  down  the  law  for  other  wom- 
en's sons,  fear  in'  that  they  will  go  to  the 
dogs  if  they  don't,  while  their  own  sons 
are  always  sproutin'  wings  right  behind 
their  shoulders,  and  wearin'  a  halo  on 
every  day  of  the  week. 

While  we  are  on  the  drink  question,   I 
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want  to  tell  you  a  little  incident  that 
happened  'way  back  in  the  eighties,  about 
twenty  years  after  I  went  with  the  road. 
Old  John  Barrett  was  president  of  the 
road  then.  He  had  pulled  it  out  of  one 
of  the  biggest  holes  it  had  ever  been  in, 
cleaned  the  rust  off  the  engines,  borrowed 
money  enough  to  buy  new  rails,  and  had 
finally  gotten  it'  so  that  the  dividends 
were  coming  in  regularl^^. 

A  Road  for  Sale, 

The  old  man  was  one  of  those  aggres- 
sive, deep  -  eyed  fellows,  always  livin' 
twenty  years  in  the  future.  The  P.  F. 
R.  was  a  big  competitor  of  the  B.  and  D., 
but  the  B.  and  D.  had  the  right  of  way. 
The  old  man  saw  that  New  York  was 
goin'  to  be  the  biggest  traffic-producing 
place  in  the  country,  so  he  began  to  lay 
his  lines  to  push  the  road  through  to  New 
York.     Then  it  stopped  at  Baltimore. 


He  had  a  son  named  Tom,  and,  like 
most  fathers,  he  thought  Tom  was  the 
finest  young  fellow  that  ever  trod  shoe 
leather.  The  old  man  Avent  up  to  New 
York,  and  for  about  six  months  had  con- 
fidential dickerings  with  the  president  of 
the  little  line  that  ran  from  New  York 
to  Trei:ton,  New  Jersey. 

This  little  road  was  in  pretty  bad  con- 
dition, and  when  the  old  man  came  up 
for  a  dicker  they  were  quite  willing  to 
sell  out  to  him — if  he  had  the  price. 

It  w^as  a  mighty  big  price  for  those 
days — somethin'  like  thirty  million  dol- 
lars, but  the  owners  of  it  saw  what  old 
Barrett  saw — that  it  would  be  a  traffic- 
maker  equal,  in  time,  to  all  the  traffic 
of  the  B.  and  D.  The  dickering  was  car- 
ried on  so  secretly  that  not  a  soul  got  any 
wind  of  it. 

Finally  the  old  man  got  matters  fixed 
so  that  they  agreed  to  let  him  have  the 
road  for  fifteen  million  cash  and  fifteen 
million  in  stock.  They  didn't  close  with 
him,  however,  until  they  had  gone  to  the 
P.  F.  R.,  and  been  turned  down. 

The  P.  F.  R.  was  in  good  shape,  but 
thirty  millions  was  a  very  big  sum,  and 
they  laughed  when  the  New  York  road 
told  them  that  old  man  Barrett  was  goin' 
to  raise  it.  "Couldn't  bluff  them;  no, 
The  B.  and  D.  didn't  have  thirty 


I    COULD    SEE    YOUR    FINISH 

THE    MINUTE    I    BEGAN 

READING    IT. 
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millions  to  its  name;   Avhat's  more,   they 
couldn't  get  it." 

Tom's  Big  Task. 

Old  man  Barrett  sent  for  Ms  son  Tom 
one  da}^  Tom  was  a  fine-looking  5-oiing 
man,  and  the  old  man's  heart  swelled 
with  pride  as  he  stood  before  his  desk. 

"  Tom,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I've  got 
a  little  work  on  hand  for  you  to  do.     Do 


WHEN    THEY    SAW    THE    CHECK    FOR    FIFTEEN    MILLIONS, 
THEY    GASPED. 


you  reckon  you  can  start  for  New  York 
this  noon?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  Tom. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  up-  there,"  says  thie 
old  man,  "  call  on  Jim  Bland  of  the  N. 
Y,  and  N.  J.,  and  hand  him  this  check 
for  fifteen  millions  and  this  certificate  for 
stock  in  the  B.  and  D.  We  have  bought 
this  road." 

Tom's  eyes  opened  and  his  jaw  fell. 
"Gee  whiz,  dad!  Bought  his  road? 
W^here'd   you    get    the   money? " 

The  old  man  grinned.  "  Never  mind 
where  I  got  the  money,  son.  I  got  it  all 
right.  That's  a  certified  check.  Jim 
Bland's  directors  will  be  in  session  when 


you  get  there,  and  he  will  give  you  all 
the  papers  in  exchange  for  this.  They  are 
drawn  up  and  waiting  for  you.  Get  your 
hat  and  grip,  and  start  out  right  aAvay. 

A  Fateful  Stop. 

It  was  the  biggest  job  Tom  had  ever 

done  in  his  life,  and  when  he  swung  on 

board  the  train  he  felt  as  proud  as  Punch. 

He  got   into   Philadelphia  on  time,  and 

as  he  had  about  four  hours 

to  wait  for  the  New  York 

connection,  he  went  up  to 

the  hotel  to  get  a  drink. 

It  was  somethin'  he  had 
never  told  his  father  about. 
He  drank  like  a  fish  at 
times.  When  he  had  put 
his  glass  down  on  the  bar, 
in  strolled  one  of  the  P. 
F.  R.'s  traffic  men.  He 
knew  Tom  pretty  ~  well,  so 
they  had  another  drink. 
Then  Tom  treated  him,  and 
about  that  time  in  came 
another  P.  F.  R.  man,  from 
the  operating  department. 
He  knew  Tom  also,  so  they 
took  another  round  of 
drinks. 

"  What're  you  doing  in 
Philadelphia,  Tom?"  asked 
the  traflic  man. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said 
Tom.  "  You  can't  pump 
me.  Yo^i'll  be  sick  enough 
about  it  to-morrow, 
though." 

"  Maybe    he's    goin'    to, 
buy     Philadelphia,"     sug- 
gested the  operating  man.     "  Looks  like 
he'd  like  to  buy  the  earth." 

Tom  grinned.  "  You're  near,  it,"  he 
said.  "  But  not  near  enough."  He  mo- 
tioned to  the  bar-tender,  and  another 
round  of  drinks  came  out.  The  traffic 
man  winked  at  the  operating  man  over 
Tom's  shoulder. 

Pride  of  Possession. 

They  had  been  out  Avith  Tom  before 
and  knew  his  failings.  Tom  was  search- 
ing in  his  pockets  for  change  to  pay  for 
the  drinks,  Avhen  the  operating  man  threw 
out  a  ten  dollar  bill  on  the  bar. 
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"  Don't  worry  about  money,  Tom,  "  he 
said.     "  Borrow  from  me  if  you  need  it." 

"  Huh,"  says  Tom.  "  I've  got  more 
money  in  that  grip  over  there  than  you 
ever  saw  in  all  your  life." 

"Been  robbing  a  bank,  have  you?" 
says  the  trafhc  man. 

"  Nope,"  answered  Tom.  "  But  we're 
goin'  to  rob  a  railroad.  You'll  find  out. 
by  to-morrow  all  right,  all  right."  He 
reached  for  another  drink. 

'  The  traffic  man  knew  about  the  N.  Y, 
road  being  in  the  market,  but  he  didn't 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  B.  and  D. 
was  goin'  to  buy  it.  For  curiosity's  sake, 
however,  and  thinking  that  Tom  might 
have  some  big  traffic  deal  up  his  sleeve,  he 
began  to  buy  Tom  drinks.  Pretty  soon 
the  boy  was  just  about  able  to  walk  by 
holding  on  to  chairs. 

"  Where're  you  goin'  to  stay  to-night, 
Tom?"  asked  the  traffic  man. 

"  Goin'  to  New  York,"  says  Tom. 

"  He's  going  to  jimip  ofE  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge !  "  suggested  the  operating  man. 

"  You  fellows  can  talk  all  you  want 
to,"  says  Tom,  "  but  to-morrow  you're 
goin'  to  find  that  I've  pretty  nearly  bought 
New  York." 

"  Oh,  stop  your  bluffing,"  spoke  the 
operating  man,  pretending  he  was  dis- 
gusted. "  You  haven't  got  money  enough 
to  buy  a  house  there." 

Cat  Out  of  the  Bag. 

"I  haven't,  haven't  I?"  exclaimed 
Tom  angrily.  "  I've  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars right  in  that  grip  there?  " 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  then 
laughed. 

"  Come  on,  Tom,"  says  the  traffic  man. 
"  Have  another  drink,  you  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about." 

Tom  was  so  full  of  whisky  that  he  for- 
got  all  his   father  had   told  him.      "  So 
you  don't  believe  I  have  fifteen  millions, 
eh!"  he  stammered.     "Well,   I'll   show-" 
you !  " 

He  rushed  over  to  his  grip,  and  with 
some  trouble  managed  to  open  it.  By  this 
time  his  two  railroad  friends  were  wildly 

(To     be     CO 


excited.  When  they  saw  the  certified 
check  for  fifteen  millions,  with  John  Bar- 
rett's, name  scrawled  across  the--bottom, 
they  gasped.  The  traffic  man,  realizing 
what  it  meant,  whispered  to  the  operating 
man  to  make  Tom  dead  drunk,  and  put 
,him  to  bed,  then  got  away  on  some  ex- 
cuse, and  rushed  to  headquarters. 

Inside  of  twenty  minutes  he  had  ex- 
plained matters  to  the  president  of  the 
P.  F.  R.,  and  that  gentleman  sent  out  a 
hurry  call  for  his  directors.  In  another 
-twenty  minutes  they  had  a  quorum,  and 
one  hour  after  the  meeting  had  taken 
place  the  P.  F.  R.  had  been  formally 
directed  to  purchase  the  N.  Y.  and  N.  J, 
for  twenty  millions  cash  and  ten  millions 
in  stock. 

Euchred. 

How  they  got  the  money  nobody  ever 
knew,  but  it  was  whispered  in  Phila- 
delphia that  if  there  had  been  a  run  on 
half  a  dozen  banks  there  they  would 
have  failed.  At  eight  o'clock  that  night 
the  B.  and  D.'s  option  on  the  New  York 
road  expired,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the 
directors  of  the  New  York  road  had  sold 
their  line  to  the  P.  F.  R. 

Tom  Barrett  was  never  heard  from 
"again.  They  found  out  that  in-the  morn- 
ing, when  he  heard  the  news,  he  mailed 
the  check  and  stock  back  to  his  father, 
and  took  a  ship  to  South  America.  Old 
John  Barrett  died  of  a  broken  hea.rt,  so 
the  papers  said. 

This  is  actual  history.  To-day  the 
B.  and  D.  pays  the  P.  F.  R.  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  run  over  their 
line  into  New  York,  besides  a  percentage 
on  all  traffic  hauled,  and  the  P.  F.  R.'s 
last  report,  that  I  remember,  showed  it 
was  making  six  millions  a  year  over  the 
New  York  division. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  case,  I  admit, 
but  I  always  thought- that  if  drink  was 
going  to  make  an  ass  of  a  man  he  might 
as  well  quit  it.  And  there  are  lots  of 
men  it  does  affect  that  way. 

Be  a  good  boy,  and  work  like  the  deuce. 
Your  affectionate  FATHF,R 
n  t  i  nue  d . ) 


It  takes  a  long  tunnel  to  pierce  a  high  mountain,  but  there  are  always 
two  ends.     It's  the  same  with  trouble. — Reveries  of  a  G,  P.  A. 


AND  "GOOBER"  BROWNE  SLEPT. 

BY    JAMES    FRANCIS    DWYER. 

He  Just  Kept  the  Trombone  Snore  Turned  On 
While  the  Texan   Related  This   Thrilling  Tale. 


^  HE  green  conductor  sat  in  the 
old  car  Tliat  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  lounge  and 
lunch  room  at  the  Blue 
Point  terminal.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  of  men 
wearing  numerous  bands  of  gold  braid  on 
their  sleeves,  who  spoke  regretfully  of  the 
old  times  and  shook  their  heads  over  pres- 
ent-day methods  and  administration. 

"  Goober  "  Browne  was  telling  of  the 
big  loads  that  he  carried  down  to  Coney 
in  the  old  days,  and  "  Goober's  "  imagi- 
nation was  juggling  with  figures  in  a  way 
that  would  make  a  Wall  Street  tipster 
green  with  envy,  wheji  the  new  conductor 
shifted  his  position  and  jerked  an  inter- 
ruption into  the  ancient's  romance. 

"  I  carried  a  load  in  a  horse-car  down 
in  Texas  once,  and  it  put  your  bi^  bunches 
into  shadowland  for  keeps,"  he  said 
dreamily. 

"  Goober  "  swung  a  glance^of  wither^ 
ing  contempt  on  the  interrupter. 

"Horse-car?"  he  snorted.  "Say! 
there's  a  guy  of  your  breed  running  a  pill- 
box on  wheels  made  out  of  trouser  but- 
tons over  at  HobokenJ' 

The  new^  man  joined  in  the  ripple  of 
laughter,  while  the  indignant  "  Goober  " 
folded  his  arms,  pulled  his  sunburnt  cap 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  gave  other  visible 
signs  to  show  that  he  had  no  further  inter- 
est in  the  past  doings  of  the  disputant. 

"What  part  of  Texas  was  that  in?" 
questioned  a  freckle-faced  motorman  who 
was  attempting  to  eat  two  crullers  while 
figuring  on  his  run-card.  "  I  railroaded 
down  there." 

"  Not  on  the  circuit  I  mean,"  said  the 
green  conductor.  "  There  were  only  two 
men  on  that  road  from  the  time  it  opened 
to  the  day  it  closed.     I  was  one  of  'em. 


and  " — he  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
rather  plain  face  of  the  "  mote  " — "  the 
other  Avas  nearly  as  handsome." 

The  motorman  choked  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  cruller  and  indignation, 
but  the  man  from  Texas  gave  no  heed  to 
his  mutterings. 

He  industriously  corraled  the  frag- 
ments of  his  oAvn  biscuit,  wiped  his  mouth 
with  an  expired  transfer,  and,  leaning 
back,  calmly  surveyed  the  group.  As 
Tobey  Graham  expressed  it,  "  he  didn't 
look  a  very  green  man,"  and  the  rail- 
roader who  covers  up  his  past  with  a  ve- 
neer of  verdancy  is  to  be  respected. 

"  How  many  did  you  carry,  bo?"  asked 
a  gray-headed  nickel-gatherer. 

"  Something  between  tliree  and  four 
hundred,"  answered  the  greeny;  "but  as 
there  were  no  fares  collected  on  the  trip, 
I  can't  be  sure  of  the  exact  figures.  All 
I  know  is  that  I've  got  the  old  guy's  rec- 
ords skewered  down  to  the  rear  platform 
with  the  tombstone  of  little  happenings 
piled  on  top  of  them." 

A  grunt  of  disgust  came  from  the 
hunched-up  figure  of  "  Goober  "  Browne, 
but  the  man  from  Texas  calmly  turned 
up  one  end  of  the  seat  cushion,  converted 
it  ■  into  a  rest  for  his  head,  and,  without 
further  invitation,  started  to  tell  his  story. 

"  It  was  down  in  a  little  hole  called 
Loopdog,  and  some  of  the  citizens  of  tlie 
place  thought  a  lot  of  things  like  friendly 
feeling,  communal  interests,  and  civiliza- 
tion would  be  boomed  Iiurriedly  by  run- 
ning a  horse-car  between  that  burg  and 
a  one  -  eared  place  called  Cactus  Camp, 
about  four  miles  away, 

"  The  Cactus  Camp  cluster  wasn't  the 
sort  of  place  a  tired  hobo  would  Avant  to 
connect  with ;  but  the  '  Advance  Texas ' 
bug  had  got  the  Loopdoggers  on  the  get- 
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busy  quarter,  and  they  advanced  to  meet 
Cactus  with  a  horse-car  on  which  I  was 
the  junk-snatcher. 

"  It  wasn't  a  wealthy  corporation,  that 
Loopdog  and  Cactus  Camp  Transit  Com- 
pany, but  they  were  sports.  They  had 
one  car,  six  horses,  and  two  employees, 
and  they  had  more  hopes  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.  I  got  the 
conductor's  job  because  I  was  the  only 
man  in  the  place  who  wasn't  too  tired  to 
walk  after  a  nickel,  and  the  driver  took 
the  steering  occupation  because  his  girl 
lived  half-way  between  the  two  camps, 
and  no  other  job  in  the  Union  could  give 
him  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  eight  times 
a  day. 


"  Say,  you  in  the  last-century  overcoat ! 
Don't  throw  your  crumbs  on  me  ! 

"  Cactus  Camp  was  started  by  a  saloon- 
keeper. He  knew  a  little;  and  so  that 
every  one  who  visited  the  place  would 
have  a  good  thirst  when  they  arrived,  he 
put  his  beer  ranch  on  the  top  of  the  high- 
est hill  he  could  find,  and  all  the  shacks 
grew  up  in  its  shelter. 

"  The  hill  was  awkward  for  the  L.  and 
C.  C.  Transit  Company.  It  wanted 
horses  with  hind  legs  two  feet  longer  than 
the  front  ones  to  pull  the  truck  up  that 
mountain,  and  a  team  with  opposite  leg 
measurements  to  drag  it  down  again. 

"Tt  made  us  take  pity  on  the  mules. 
On  hot  days  when  we  had  no  passengers 


THE  LION  LOOKED 
AS  IF  HE  wasn't 
IN  THE  HUMOR 
TO  RECEIVE  VIS- 
ITORS." 
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for  Cactus,  we'd  wait  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  till  Ave  were  sure  that  there'^  was  a 
return  fare.  If  he  Avas  a  husky  guy,  we'd 
entice  him  down  the  hill  by  telling  him 
one  of  the  mules  had  the  measles ;  but  if 
it  was  a  lady,  we'd  perform  the  ascent. 
The  driver,  being  in  love,  was  the  most 
chivalrous  horse-steerer  in  Texas. 

"  We  had  been  running  the  shay  about 
six  weeks  when  a  circus  wandered  up  the 


a  look  at  the  show,   and  then  drag  the' 
headquarters  mob  back  to  their  roosts." 

"  Goober "  Browne  was  snoring  dis- 
mally, and  when  the  Texan  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  stare  in  his  direction,  "  Goo- 
ber "  rushed  the  nasal  music  onto  a  top 
note  that  Avas  so  shrill  it  seemed  to  sting 
the  silence  like  the  crack  of  a  Avhip, 

"  It  was  a  pretty  ordinary  circ,"  con- 
tinued the  neAV  man  ;  "  but  the  last  stunt 


mountain  to  Cac- 
tus, and  Ave  had  a 
busy  day  pulling 
sportive  Loopdog- 
gers  OA'er  to  have  a 
look  at  the  outfit. 
"  I  remember 
that  day  Avell.  It 
Avas  blazing  hot, 
and  Avhen  we  .got 
over  to  Cactus, 
round  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, we  decided 
to  stay  there,  have 


THOSE   AVHO    MISSED 

on  the  program 
stirred  the  mob. 
A  f  e  1 1  0  Av  Avas 
booked  for  an  eve- 
ning call  on  a  lion, 
but  the  lion  looked 
as  if  he  Avasn't  in 
the  humor  to  re- 
ceive visitors. 

"  He  had  tooth- 
ache or  indigestion 
or  something ;  and 
Avhen  the  guy  saAv 
the  Avay  in  Avhich' 
the  animal  Avas  do- 
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iri^  a  carpet-beating  act  by  banging  his 
tail  against  his  ribs,  he  thought  it  advi- 
sable to  postpone  the  visit, 

"  That  didn't  suit  the  Loopdoggers  and 
Cactus  Campites.  They  cut  loose  all  their 
cold-feet  terms  and  sent  them  against  the 
reputation  of  the  lion-man,  and  things  got 
merry.  The  mob  reckoned  the  lion  was 
a  toothless  arrangement  who  dated  from 
the  mastodon  period.  They  told  him  that 
they  had  doubts  about  it  being  a  lion,  and 
the  saloon-keeper  offered  to  put  up  a  hun- 
dred that  his  bulldog  would  worry  it  to  the 
graveyard  inside  ten  minutes.  The  circus 
boss  was  a  Frenchman  who  couldn't  swap 
compliments  slung  at  him  in  plain  Ameri- 
canese,  so  he  turned  out  the  lights  and  let 
us  lind  our  way  out  in  the  dark. 

"  A'  big  yellow  moon  was  climbing  up 
out  of  the  sand  when  we  got  to  the  om- 
nibus, and  you  could  see  the  car  rails 
stretching  away  to  Loopdog  like  a  pair  of 
silver  tongs.  We  started  off  with  about 
thirty  in  the  caboose,  every  one  of  them 
jabbering  about  the  cowardice  of  the  lion- 
tamer  ;  and  I  was  just  wading  in  to  collect 


didn't  provide  against,"  continued  the 
Texan.  "  The  circus  tent  had  been 
pitched  a  little  way  out  of  the  burg,  and 
all  along  the  road  in  front  of  the  car  were 
Cactus  Camp  folk ;  and  when  they  heard 
the  first  yell,  and  the 
repeat  edition  of  it 
from  the  mob  on  the 
car,  they  took  a  big 
interest  in  safe 
placeSo 

"  The  horse  jigger 
came  into  demand, 
and  if  the  circus  boss 
was  after  acrobats  he 
could  have-  gathered 
in  a  few  if  he  had 
been  on  the  trail  of 
the  lion.  They  didn't 
wait  for  us  to  slow 
down.  They  took  us 
on  the  "  loop,"  and 
those  who  missed 
their    footing    did 


^^  "^-^ 


THEIR  FOOTING  DID  NOT  STAY  LONG  IN  THE  DUST 

the  junk,  when  a  yell  came  from  the  cir- 
cus tent. 

"  When  I  revolved  my  head,  I  got  a 
fifteen-hundred- volt  shock.  'Bout  a  hun- 
dred yards  behind  us,  and  streaking  along 
on  five-point  speed,  was  the  old  toothachy 
lion  that  had  nearly  caused  the  riot.  Hey, 
you  with  the  snore  trombone  !  Wake  up  ! 
I'm  going  to  tell  about  that  record  load." 

"  Goober  "  kicked  viciously  at  the  boot 
of  a  motorman  that  disturbed  his  rest, 
and,  turning  his  jiead  away  from  the'  story- 
teller, put  more  vim  into  his  snoring. 

"  That  lion  started  a  boom  in  rapid 
transit  that  the  L.  and  C.  C.  Company 
7  R  R 


not  stay  too  long 
in  the  dust,  eith- 


"They  gath- 
ered themselves 
out  of  the  sand 
and  made  for 
the  nearest  tele- 
graph-poles, but 
the  lion  took  no 
interest  in  their 
movements.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
rolling  -  stock  of  the  company,  and  the 
fellows  shinning  up  the  bean-poles  Were 
no  use  to  him.  He  just  streamed  after  the 
car,  and  that  love-sick  driver  let  the  mules 
know  that  they,  were  to  beat  Lou  Dillon's 
record  if  they  didn't  wish  to  be  the  piece 
de  resistance  for  the  lion's  supper ! 
,  "  When  we  got  to  the  plac-e  where  the 
down  grade  began  to  be  pretty  noticeable, 
we  had  close  on  four  hundred  aboard  that 
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car.  What?  They  were  three  tier  deep 
on  the  roof,  the  inside  was  fuller  than  a 
coffee  cup  that's  running  over,  and  the 
human  salvage  that  was  hanging  to  the 
platforms  and  cursing  because  the  fellows 
wouldn't  give  it  room  to  roost  on  was 
turning  the  main  parade  of  Cactus  Camp 
into  a  dust-storm  with  its  trailing  foot- 
gear. 

"  Coney?  Shucks!  I  know  the  Coney 
loads  !  Why,  if  I  wanted  the  fares  on  that 
run,  I  couldn't  have  got  one  per  cent. 
Only  the  guys  on  the  rim  of  the  jam  could 
get  at  their  pockets,  and  they  wouldn't  let 
go  to  put  their  hands  into  them  for  all  the 
transit  companies  between  Duluth  and 
Galveston.     No,  sir ! 

"  Coney?  These  ancient  guys  that  gal- 
lop up  and  down  one  track  for  the  whole 
period  between  cradle  and  coffin  think 
their  old  route  is  the  greatest  passenger 
drawcard  in  the  Union. 

"  The  lion  had  been  gaining  up  to  the 
time  we  struck  the  slope,  but'when  we  got 
there  he  began  to  see  he  would  have  to  do 
the  Marathon  of  his  life  to  make  a  con- 
nection. The  fall  was  about  one  in  five, 
and  that  car  gobMed  up  the  rails  like  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Didn't  we  rub-a-dub-dub  down  that 
mountain?  What?  The  mules  didn't 
bother  to  gallop.  They  skated  !  The  mo- 
ment they  felt  that  the  car  was  traveling 
faster  than  they  were  they  sat  down  on 
their  hindquarters  and  slid.  Fact !  They 
took  a  rail  apiece,  and  the  weight  of  that 
car  behind  them,  never  gave  theni  a  chance 
to  slide  off. 

"Say,  that  lion  was  no  quitter.  The 
mob  in  the  car  changed  their  opinions 
about  him  going  down  that  slope.  When 
he  saw  us  mopping  up  the  iron  he  did  a 
honk-honk  in  the  double  bass  and  took 
up  the  challenge.  It  was  the  weight  of 
the  crowd  that  kept  that  box  on  the  rail. 
She  bucked  and  rocked  till  half  the  mob 
were  seasick.  We  went  first  on  one  wheel, 
a..i  then  on  the  other,  but  the  mules  kept 
in  the  lead.  They  knew  the  kind  of  insect 
that  Avanted  to  board  us,  and  they  took  no 
chances. 

"  Four  of  the  mob  on  the  roof  sub- 
scribed a  hand  apiece  toward  the  job  of 
keeping .' Nosey  '  Peters  with  the  outfit 
while  '  Nosey  '  unbuckled  his  Gatling  gun 
on  the  pursuer,  but  whether  it  was  because 
his  nerves  were  out  of  gear,  or  because 


the  old  box  was  bucking  too  much,  the 
shots  didn't  seem  to  trouble  the  king  of 
beasts. 

"  He  thought  it  a  come-on  signal,  and 
he  responded  with  another  honk-honk  in 
the  low  bass  to  let  us  know  he  wasn't 
skying  the  sponge.  All  the  time  that  load 
was  squirming  and  cussin'  and  yelling  fit 
to  beat  the  band.  They  were  standing  on 
each  other's  toes  and  fingers  and  faces. - 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  moonlight  thatTion 
could  have  trailed  us  anywhere  by  the 
noise  that  came  out  of  the  caboose. 

"  But  didn't  that  car  do  the  bucking 
bronco  act !  She  capered  and  kicked  and 
lurched  and  rolled  till  we  were  fair  stupid 
from  the  tossing.  Coney !  Why,  all  this 
talk  about  the  excitement  of  railroading 
in  thickly  populated  places  makes  me 
tired.  I've  listened  to  a  score  of  yarns  to- 
day, and  I'm  feeling  as  gay  as  a  guy  that 
has  toppled  out  of  the  Empire  State  when 
she's  sprinting. 

"  Half-way  down  the  hill  I  worked  my 
way  through  the  car  to  see  what  the  driver 
thought  of  it.  Besides,  I  didn't  like  to  be 
the  leading  one  in  the  deputation  of  wel- 
come on  the  rear  platform  when  the  lion 
woidd  come  aboard. ' 

"  I  told  the  driver  he  ought  to  write  a 
message  to  his  girl  on  one  of  the  run- 
slips  and  paste  it  to  the  window,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  car,  that  the  lion 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  eat,  and  he  got 
mad. 

"  '  Is  he  gaining?  '  he  gasped,  his  face 
white  as  a  sheet. 

"  '  He'll  lap  us  when  we  start  to  climb 
that  little  rise  at  the  bottom,'  I  answered. 
'  He's  got  a  burst  of  speed  tucked  away 
for  the  finish,  and  he'll  give  us  the  hus- 
tle act  when  the  old  box  stops  buck- 
jumping.' 

"  He  stooped  down  and  whispered  in 
my  ear,  and  that  fellow's  stock  went  up 
twenty  points  in  my  estimation. 

"  '  Keep  near  me,  an'  be  ready  when  I 
give  the  word,'  he  said ;  and  you  can  bet  a 
bunch  of  transfers  to  a  brass  button  that 
I  waited.  They  reckon  a  guy  in  love 
hasn't  got  much  spare  time  for  anything 
else,  but  that  mule-steerer  wasn't  thinking 
of  his  girl  at  that  moment. 

"  When  we  struck  the  level,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  every  one  saw  that  it  was 
twenty  to  one  on  the  lion.  Those  mules 
didn't  have  a  hope  of  running  away  with 
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four  hundred  full-sized  men  aboard.  The 
impetus  that  we  got  from  the  rush  down 
the  mountain  sent  us  at  a  good  bat  along 
the  level  place. and  rushed  us  a  little  way 
up  the  slope,  but  then  the  mules  had  to 
tug  in  good  e^arnest, 

"  The  lion  started  to  overhaul  us,  as  if 
we  were  standing  still.  The  mob  on  the 
rear  platform  was  debating  about  throw- 
ing old  *  Pinto  '  Nicholls  over^  the  dash, 
so  that  we  could  gain  a  little  time  while 
the  lion  was  interviewing  him,  when  Joe, 
the  driver,  kicked  me  in  the  shins*  and  we 
gave  the  whole  gang  a  scare. 

"  Both  of  us  went  over  the  front  dash 
together,  straddled  a  mule  apiece,  and 
before  the  crowd  knew  what  we  w^ere  up 
to  we  had  cut  the  traces,  and  they  were 
running,  down  hill  to  meet  old  woolly 
head,  who  was  charging  up  the  middle  of 
the  track.  ^ 

"  Say,  you  ought  to  have  heard  the  yell 
that  bunch  set  up  when  they  found  they 
w^ere  going  to  meet  him. 

"  Did  they  scream?  If  that  lion-tamer 
had  been  there  he  would  have  been  pleased 
after  the  remarks  they  had  made  about 
his  pet  a  few  minutes  previous. 

"  I  was  on  for  galloping  right  away, 
but  Joe  pulled  me  up,  and  there  we  wait- 
ed, in  the  middle  of  the  track,  to  see  what^ 
would  happen."  ' 

"And  what  did  happen?"  asked  the 
freckle-faced,  motorman. 

"  Why,  that  little  scheme  of  the  driver's 
Avas  only  part  of  a  big  scheme  that  Provi- 
dence was. 'working  out  to  rescue  the 
bunch,"  a:^swered  the  Texan.  "When, 
the  lion  saw  the  car  coming  back  to  him 
the  old  fool  didn't  have  sense  enough  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  but  he  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  track  and  made  a  grab  at  the 
leg  of  a  drunken  Loopdogger  that  was 
hanging  over  the  rear  dash. 

"  That  was  the  lion's  last  grab.  The 
fender  of  the  car  smacked  him  hard  in 
the  ribs,  and  he  Avent  backward.  He  tried 
to  get  on  his  feet,  but  the  wheel  got  his 
neck  between  it  and  the  rail ;  the  weight 
of  that  four  hundred  soon  did  the  rest. 

"  When  Joe,  the  driver,  saw  how  things 
liad  panned  out  he  grabbed  me  by  the  arm 
;uul  whispered  into  my  ear.  '.Stand  by 
me.'  he  said,  and  then  he  galloped  back  to 
the  truck.  The  crowd  was  swarming  out 
of  it  like  bees,  and  Joe  started  to  pull  the 
glory  roll  his  way  by  telling  them  that  he 


planned  the  thing,  because  he  knew  the 
car  would  run  backward,  and  because  he 
knew  the  lion  would  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  track  and  get  run  over.  That  was 
Joe's  story. 

-  "  But  Joe  didn't  sum  up  that  bunch  of 
frightened  guys.    They  pulled  the  two  of 


"and  what  did  happen?"  asked  the 
freckle-faced  motorman. 

US  off  the  mules  and.  flung  us  into  a  mud- 
hole,  and  took  good  care  we  didn't^,  get 
out  till  we  were  too  tired  to  flounder  any 
more.  After  that  they  took  the  car  on  to 
Loopdog,  and  we  set  out  to  walk  to  the 
nearest  railway  depot.  We  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  we  wouldn't  be  wel- 
come in  eitlter  of  those  burgs  after  the 
incident. 
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THEY  PULLED  THE 

TWO  OF  US  OFF  THE 

MULES  AND  FLUNG  US 

INTO  THE  MUD  HOLE." 


"  It  busted  the  Loopdog  and  Cactus 
Camp  Transit  Company  though.  The 
circus  owner  sued  the  company  for  the 
loss  of  the  lion,  and  he  proved  that  the 


old  caboose  was  run- 
ning backward  when 
it  should  have  been 
running  forward, 
told  the  jury  that 
both  the  driver  and 
the  conductor  were 
oif  the  car,  and  he 
got  a  verdict  for  a 
thousand  dollars." 

"  Goober  "  Browne 
stopped  snoring  and 
moved  his  arms. 
Then  he  stood  up, 
surveyed  the  Texan 
with  his  sharp,  little 
black  eyes,  and  went 
up  to  hunt  his  mo- 
torman. 

"It  gets  those  old 
gazabos  pretty  mad 
when  a  youngster  has 
something  to  tell," 
remarked  the  story- 
teller. "  They  think 
every  car  in  the  de- 
pot ought  to  be 
turned  their  way 
when  they  start  to 
flute,  and  I  get  tired. 
Say,  if  any  of  you 
fellows  are  round 
here  in  an  hour, 
wake  me  up,  will 
you?  I'm  on  the  late 
run  to-night,  and  I'm 

shy  of  sleep.     In  fact,  I've  had  but  little 

for  the  past  week." 

He  tucked  the  other  cushion  under  him, 

and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


MOVING    A    MOUNTAIN. 


A  TWO-MILLION-TON  hill  is  being 
moved  three  miles  in  Cincinnati  and 
dumped  into  an  immense  hollow  which  the 
Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  Railroad 
is  filling  for  a  road-bed  into  Cincinnati  from 
Chicago,  says  Popular  Mechanics.  To  do 
this  work  quickly  huge  Panama  canal  dig- 
gers are  at  work  eating  out  the  hill  and 
loading  it  onto  pneumatic  dumping  trains  of 
seven  cars  each. 

As  fast  as  one  of  these  trains  is  loaded 
it  hurries  away  to  the  dumping-grounds  and 
an  empty  train  of  cars  takes  its  place. 


As  soon  as  the  freshly-dumped  earth  is 
left  by  the  dumping  trains,  along  comes  a 
big  spreader  which  saves  the  work  of  hun- 
dreds of  laborers.  It  is  pushed  along  by  a 
locomotive  and  plows  through  the  soft  earth 
like  a  snow-plow  and  levels  off  the  earth 
even  with  the  tracks.  When  this  is  finished 
a  temporary  siding  track  is  laid  upon  the 
newly  finished  embankment,  and  in  this  way 
the  dumping  cars  keep  moving  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  hill. 

So  far  about  a  half  million  cubic  yards 
of  earth  have  been  dumped  into  the  bottoms. 


Riding  the  Rail  from  Coast 

to  Coast. 


BY    GILSON     WILJLETS, 
Special  Traveling  Correspondent  of  "The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine." 


THESE  stories,  told  by  the  boys  of  the  Espee,  form  the  concluding  in- 
-stahiient  of  a  series  that  has  brought  more  than  its  expected  quota  of 
pleasure  to  the  vast  army  of  readers  who  look  to  The  Railroad  Man's 
Magazine  for  their  literary  divertisement.  This  is  the  thirteenth  consecutive 
month  of  their  appearance,  and  in  all  that  time  we  have  never  had  a  dissenting 
voice  as  to  their  authenticity  or  interest. 

In  the  final  stage  of  his  journey,  Mr.  Willets  talked  with  the  officers  and 
employees  of  all  the  far-west  divisions  of  the  Espee,  clean  around  the  gigantic 
horseshoe  that  begins  at  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  and  swings  westward  to  Port- 
land and  San  Francisco,  thence  down  the  coast  to  Los  Angeles,  thence  east  to 
El  Paso.  A  big  territory  to  cover  in-order  to  get  some  stories,  perhaps,  but 
it  was  worth  the  trouble. 

We  will  all  say  "  Good-by  "  with  a  tinge  of  sorrow  to  "  Riding  the  Rail 
from  Coast  to  (^oast,"  but — 

Look  out  for  the  new  series  by  Gilson  Willets! 


No.  13.— THE   BOYS  OF   THE   ESPEE. 


A   Cluster   of    First-Hand    Yarns,    Full    of    Excitement,    Which    Prove 

Why   Some   Men  Are   Heroes  and 

Some   Are   Not. 


jARRY,  an  Espee  operator  at 
Los  Angeles,  was  playing  his 
trick  alone.  He  was  mad 
clean  through.  Barry  could 
not  raise  Beamii'ont,  eighty 
miles  east  on  the  Pacific 
Division.  This  happened  late  one  night 
in  May,  1896. 

Barry  called  up  Ontario  and  Colton 
and  other  places  west  6f  Beaumont  and 
asked  each  operator  in  turn  whether  busi- 
ness was  doing  with  Beaumont.  But  each 
answer  came  back,   "  Nothing  doing." 

Series  besan  in  March,  1909,  Railroad 


Had  Beaumont  been  cut  off  by  a  quake 
of  its  own?  Barr-y  determined  to  find  out, 
at  any  cost.  Quakes  were  all  the  rage  in 
California  just  then,  although  they  had 
not  become  the  vogue  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Golden  State. 

"  But  maybe  Beaumont's  got  hers 
right  now,"  Barry  said  to  himself,  "  and 
here's  for  getting  news  if  I  have  to  raise 
that  place  via  New  York." 

He  didn't  have  to  go  quite  so  far  east, 
however,  for  he  managed  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Beaumont  via  Chicago. 
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"  A  luny  man  is  wiping  us  slowly  but 
surely  off  the  map,"  was  the  substance 
of  the  last  word  received  via  some  four 
thousand  miles  of  wire  from  the  station 
only  eight  miles  away,  "  and  we  are  cut 
off  from  all  communication  west." 

Details  were  given.      Barry  rushed   to 


BATTING  OUT  EACH  SWITCH- 
LIGHT  AND  EACH  SAFETY- 
SIGNAL  THAT  HE  PASSED 
ON    HIS    RIOTOUS   WAY. 


the  despatcher  and  the  despatcher  went 
still  higher  up,  and  shortly  a  special 
train  sped  out  of  Los  Angeles  bound  for 
the  town  that  the  luny  man  was  threat- 
ening with  extinction. 

What  was  happening  down  there  at 
Beaumont  ? 

In  the  first  place,  a  gentleman  with 
a  baseball  bat  in  his  hand  might  have 
been    seen    walking    the    ties,    early    that 


evening,  eastward  toward  Beaumont.  But 
then,  no  one  did  see  him.  And  that's  how 
he  got  the  chance  to  begin  proceedings 
by  batting  out  each  switch-light  and  each 
danger  or  safety-signal  that  he  passed  on 
his  riotous  way.  One  biff  with  the  base- 
ball bat  and  each  such  light  or  signal 
was  smashed  into  smithereens. 

This  was  the  "  luny  man."  Hancock 
was  his  name.  He  was  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  his  mind  had  been  rent  asunder 
by  his  personal  experiences  after  the 
quake  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

Luny  is  Revenged. 

When  he  reached  Beaumont,  he  batted 

out    the    last    switch-light    just    by    the 

roundhouse,   and   then   looked   about   for 

other   things    to   annihilate.      There   was 

the  roundhouse  standing  before  him  like 

a -monstrous,  helpless  enemy. 

Away  with  it !   And  Hancock 

forthwith  set  fire  to  it. 

Flames  rolled  heavenward 
and  ignited  two  loaded  box 
cars  and  the  adjacent  tele- 
graph-poles. Presently,  these 
enemies  of  Hancock  were  in 
ashes. 

The  interior  of  the  round- 
house was  burned  out;  the 
box  cars  were  left  with  only 
their  metal  parts,  and  the 
-  telegraph-wires  in  the  vicin- 
ity were  out  of  business. 
That's  why  Barry,  the  Espee 
operator  at  Los  Angeles, 
could  not  raise  Beaumont. 

Into  Beaumont,  toward 
dawn,  rolled  a  special  train 
from  Los  Angeles,  bearing 
a  relief  expedition  and  man- 
acles for  the  wild-man,  v^dlo 
was  captuied  and  taken  back 
to  Los  Angeles. 
"  But  what  gets  us,"  an  Espee  man  said, 
when  I  came  through  there  on  the  Gold- 
en State  Limited,  "  is  the  way  that  Barry 
went  up  to  Chicago  and  thence  got  in 
on  us  with  a  flank  movement  from  the 
east  via  El  Paso. 

"  I  believe  Barry  would  have  persisted 
in  his  effort  to  get  us,  even  though  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  cable  to  Lon- 
don  and   thence    around    the    globe    and 
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come  at  us  by  the  back  door.  That  luny 
man  cost  E.  H.  Harriman  a  whole  lot 
of  money,  but  I  guess  he  didn't  lueep  no 
more  than  the  lunatic  did  over  the  losses," 

McDonald   Guessed  Right. 

They  told  me  the  following  at  that  sam; 
town,  Beaumont.  The  tragedy  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  December  12,  1908, 
only  a  few  days  before  my  own  train  was 
held  up  there  because  of  an  accident  to  a 
freight  in  the  yards. 

The  Espee  engineer  who  plays  a  part 
in  this  tale  was  Dave  McD'onald,  who 
lived  in  Los  Angeles  and  was  beloved 
of  all  railroaders  on  his  division  be- 
cause of  his  sociable  ways. 

A  few  days  before  the  tragedy,  Dave 
McDonald  met  Master  Mechanic  Kellogg 
and  Boiler  Foreman  Reichert,  and  said  : 

"■  I  see  you  have  given  me  Number 
2769.  She's  just  out  of  the  shops  from 
repairs,  ain't  she?  Well,  I 'reckon, you 
think  you  are  favorin'  me,  but  I  want 
to  remark,  just  the  same,  that  I've  noticed 
that  when  boiler  bustin'  time  comes  round, 
it's  usually  an  engine  fresh  from  a  shop 
that  gets  the  notoriety." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  "  answered  Kellogg. 
"  Boiler  bustin'  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
Dave — at  least  it  is  on  the  Espee." 

"  You're  just  superstitious,  Dave,"  said 
Reichert,  "  and  superstition  is  also  a  back 
number  among  Espee  boys." 

On  the  morning  of  December  12,  Dave 
pulled  into  the  yards  at  Beaumont  on 
the  2769  and  was  ordered  on  a  siding 
to  let  a  train  pass.  His  was  a  long,  heavy 
freight,  but  the  mastodonic  2769  didn't 
groan  once  under  the  weight.  When  the 
time  came  to  go  back,  on  the  main,  Dave 
--said  to  Conductor  Guy  Brockman : 

"  Guy,  get  up  in  the  cab  here  with  me 
— I  want  to  talk  with  you  some."  Then 
to  the  head  brakeman  he  said : 

"  Williams,  you  ride  on  the  pilot  -till 
we  get  away  from  these  yards." 

Four  men  were  now  aboard  the  engine 
— the  fourth  being  Fireman  Roy  Rey- 
nolds— when,  without  warning,  there  w^as 
a  terrific  explosion  and  the  boiler  went 
Imrtling  through  the  air.  It  alighted  on 
an  oil-car,  then  springing  up  again  and 
falling  on  its  head,  turned  over  on  its  back 
and  Tolled  a  distance  of  250  feet  ahead 
of  the  engine. 


Twenty-five  feet  from  the  engine  lay 
the  three  men  who  had  been  in  the  cab, 
and  the  one  who  had  been  riding  on  the 
pilot.  Conductor  Brockman  Avas  dead; 
Fireman  Reynolds  was  dead ;  Brakeman 
Williams  was  seriously  injured,  and  En- 
gineer McDonald  was  dying. 

Jack  Baile  and  other  firemen  and  wi- 
pers from  the  roundhouse  knelt  over 
Dave,'  and  heard  him  say  : 

"  If  only  the  others  are  all  right,  I 
go   content,   boys." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  they  are  all  right,"  said 
Dave's  friends. 

"  Because  you  see,  boys,  it  was  I  who 
insisted  that  Brockman  ride  in  the  cab 
and  Williams  on  the  pilot.  Tell  'em 
good-by  foii  me.  And  tell  'em  I  said — 
shoot  any  man  dead — who  says — boiler 
bustin'  is  out  of  date — and  superstition  is 
a  back  number." 

Such  was  the  end  of  Dave  McDonald 
— beloved    for   his    sociable    ways. 

Feeding  the  Hungry. 

Now,  let  me  tell  of  a  truly  remark- 
able stunt  performed  by  the  boys  of  the 
Espifee  commissary  department  at  Los 
Angeles,  in  those  terrible  days  immediate- 
ly following  the  San  Francisco  disaster; 
and  they  did  it  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  without  price. 

Those  Espee  commissary  boys  down 
there  knew  that  thousands  of  persons 
in  San  Francisco  had  to  be  fed.  They 
planned  to  help  feed  those  people,  and 
then  they  went  to  the  powers  for  permis- 
sion to  carry  out  their  plan. 

The  whole  Espee  force  at  Los  Angeles 
took  off  its  bridle  to  the  commissary  boys, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
time  the  germ  idea  got  into  the  head  of 
Baldwin,  commissary  chief,  the  biggest 
rolling-kitchen  known  to  railroad  history 
pulled  out  of  Los  Angeles  bound  for  the 
Golden  Gate. 

"  Ain't  she  the  whole  cheese  and  the 
whole  bakery!"  exulted  Chief  Baldwin, 
as  his  dream  rolled  northward. 

That  train  consisted  of  thirty  cars  all 
turned  into  kitchens  and  bakeries.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  cooks  and  bakers 
were  busy  therein,  making  soups  and  stews 
and  coffee  and  bread.  From  these  thirty 
cars  the  commissary,  boys  fed  more  than 
twenty-five   thousand   persons   each   day, 
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HE   JUST    ATE    HIMSELF    TO    DEATH. 

which  means  that  a  total  of  some  seven- 
ty-five thousand  meals  a  day  were  served 
from  that  colossal  mess-tram. 

And  the  Espee  boy  who  was  the  front 
of  the  whole  big  stmit,  Commissary  Chief 
BaldAvin,  directed  operations  like  a  major- 
general,  and  set  the  pace  for  the  boys  to 
an  end  that  meant  shelter  and  raiment  as 
well  as"  food.  When  the  order  came  from 
Mr.  Harrimamo  pay  off  all  the  boys  in 
San  Francisco  at  once,  so  as  to  get  half 
a  million  dollars  into  immediate  circu- 
lation, Baldwin  hurried  to  the  head  of  the 
line  to  get  his  pay,  in  order  that  he  might 
all  the  sooner  hand  over  half  of  it  to  the 
relief  committee. 

Ate  Himself  to  Death. 

While  telling  of  the  Espee  eating  de-. 
partment,  I  must  not  forget  those  who  are 
the  most  useful  while  being  the  most  or- 
namental. These  Espee  boys  are  an  in- 
stitution in  themselves,  and  many  a  good 
wife  of  an  Espee  boy  has  come  from  their 
ranks.  For  these  boys  are  the  lunch- 
counter  girls  at  the  stations. 

The  particular-  "  counter  girl  "  now  in 
my  mind  is  Mistress  Anne  Terry,  the  one 
with  the  pompadour  of  raven  tresses  in 
the  "  restauraw  "  at  the  Benson,  Arizona, 
who  told  a  tenderfoot  about  that  man  at, 
Bisbee  "  feedin'  himself  to  death." 

"  Yes,    he    ate    himself    into    another 


world,  he  did,"  said  Mistress  Anne,  "  He 
was  Bill  Rand,  that  prospector  that's  been 
coming  round  here  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member— and  for  thirty  years  more.  After 
long  prospects  in  the  hills  hereabouts,  Mr. 
Rand  used  to  come  into  this  lunch-room 
and  bolt  more  food  at  one  settin'  than  a 
whole  train-crew  would  consume  in  three 
meals. 

"  And  that  habit  of  his  led  to  his  mor- 
tal end.  It  wasn't  ten  days  ago  when  he 
showed  up  at  the  lunch  counter  at  the  El 
Paso  and  Southwestern  station  at  Bisbee, 
where  a  nice  Mex  girl  friend  of  mine 
tends  counter.  She'  tells  me  that  Rand 
had  been  lost  for  days  in  the  hills,  and 
that  he  staggered  into  Bisbee  about  all  in 
and  at  starvation  point. 

"  It  seems  that  Rand  didn't  wait  for 
my  Mex  girl  friend  to  wait  on  him,  but 
that  he  rushed  up  and  seized  a  pie,  some 
crullers,  a  sandwich,  and  a  pot  of  beans. 
He  bolted  all  of  those  things  at  once — 
and  fell  ofTtlie  stool,  dead.  He  just  ate 
himself  to  death." 

Getting  a  House  Moved. 

The  Espee  has  its  own  uniformed  spe- 
cial police.  At  midnight,  November  23, 
1908,  a  policeman  started  ^ut  on  a  case 
in  plain  clothes.  As  such,  he  is  referred 
to  as  "  secret  service."  But  when  he  shows 
up  in  uniform,  as  he  did  on  that  Novem- 
ber night  at  Redding,  California,  then  he 
is  spoken  of  as  "  a  policeman." 

The  man  I  write  about  is  Jim  Horgan. 
His  is  on  the  Shasta  Division,  Avith  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  mountain 
track  to  police,  going  wherever  he  is  most 
needed,  but  having  his  headquarters  at 
Dunsmuir.  The  boss  of  the  division  is 
Superintendent  Whelan,  who  issued  the 
orders  that  obliged  Jim  Horgan  to  get 
into  action  at  midnight. 

Horgan  was  ordered  to  take  a  gang  of 
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thirty  section-men  and  proceed  to  Red- 
ding, the  first  important  station  south  of 
Dunsmuir,  and  there  move  a  house  bodily 
from  certain  Espee  property  into  the 
street — and  get  the  whole  job  done  before 
daylight. 

Accordingly,  at  three  in  the  morning, 
a  gang  of  thirty  huskies,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Horgan,  dropped  from  a  train  at 
Redding  Station  and  made  their  way 
across  the  track  to  the  Espee  lot.  They 
were  armed  with  axes,  crowbars,  picks, 
and  shovels ;  and  Horgan  was  armed  with 
a  club,  a  badge,  and  a  whole  lot  of  au- 
thority. 

"  Sh !  "  Horgan  warned  his  men.  "  The 
boy,  Tom  Gillman,  is  asleep  within. 
Don't  wake  him  up.  Move  the  house 
noiselessly !  " 


And  with  that  the  section-men  took 
thirty  whacks  at  that  house,  making  a 
noise  that  would  wake  the  dead.  Shov- 
els and  picks  cleared  away  the  dirt  from 
the  foundation,  axes  cut  away  the  sup- 
porting beams,  and  crowbars  were  the 
levers  that  got  action  into  the  dwelling 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  every  half 
minute. 

Meantime  came  wails  from  the  interior. 
"  What  you  doin'  to  this  house?  Let  me 
out,  I  say."  It  was  Tom  Gillman,  who 
had  been  placed  on  guard  in  the  house 
by  its  owner. 

Horgan  Stands  Pat. 

By  five  o'clock  the  house  stood  in  the 
street.     "  Now  build  a  fence  clean  round 


I  WEAR  A  RED  SWEATER  WHEN 
HUNTING,  SO  AS  TO  BE  SURE  THAT 
NONE  OF  OUR  PARTY  WILL  MIS- 
TAKE   ME    FOR    A   DEER." 
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this  lot."  ordered  Horgan.  And  the  sec- 
tion-men put  up  a  fence  so  quickly  that 
by  six  o'clock  Horgan  opened  the  front 
door  of  the  house,  called  out  Tom;  Gill- 
ma'n,  and  said  to  him: 

"  Ncr\v,  Toni^  you  go  tell  Frank  Bucher 
Avhat  we've  done.  And  tell  him  I  say  yot* 
are  a  gi-»d  boy,  not  shirkin'  your  duty,  but 


and  his  police,  when  Street  Superintend- 
ent Adams  arrived. 

"  Take  your  house  oif  my  street,"  or- 
dered Adams,  addressing  Mr.  Bucher. 

''''  /  didn't  put  the  house  in  the  street," 
Bucher  replied.  "  Tell  this  railroad  nlan, 
this  Horgan,  who  put  the  house  where  it 
is,  to  put  it  back  where  he  found  it." 


THE  ARMS  OF  THE  LAW  LET  FLY  A  FUSILLADE  OF  SHOTS  IN  HIS  DIRECTION. 


guarding  property  as  well  as  you  know 
how."  Frank  Bucher  was  the  owner. 
The  land  in  question  was  in  litigation. 

By  this  time  half  a  dozen  uniformed 
Espee  policemen  had  come  down  from 
Dunsmuir,  and  these  Horgan  now  sta- 
tioned at  intervals  along  the  fence,  giv- 
ing orders  at  the  same  time  that  the  place 
was  to  be  thus  policed  till  further  notice. 

At  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Bucher  was  on  the 
spot  warring  good  and  hard  with  Horgan 


But  just  then  up  came  Fire  Chief 
Poole.  "  I  don't  care  wliose  hpuse  this  is, 
or  who  put  it  where  it  is,'"'  he  said.  "  It's 
within  the  fire  limits  and  it's  impedin' 
traffic,  and  it's  got  to  go." 

"  Let  it  go !  "  cried  Policeman  Horgan 
gleefully.  "  I  don't  care  where  it  goes, 
so  long  as  it  goes  away  from  here.  I 
reckon  me  and  my  men  have  given  this 
town  a  white  elephant,  all  right.  But  or- 
ders is  orders,  and  Superintendent  Whe- 
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Ian  can't  say  no   grass   grew  under  my 
feet." 

Made  of  the  Real  Stuff. 

One  of  the  predecessors  of  Superin- 
tendent Whelan  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going story  was  J.  J.  Lindberg,  who  for 
some  years  was  division  superintendent  of 
that  same  Shasta  Division.  He  was  one 
of  the  best-known  railroad  men  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Julius  Kruttschnitt,  vice-president  of  the 
Espee. 

Mr.  Lindberg  worked  so  hard,  so  fast, 
and  so  conscientiously  at  the'  task  of  ma- 
king his  division  the  best  ever-,  that  he  put 
himself  in  a  premature  grave. 

During  the  winter  of  1906-1907  snow 
fell  on  the  Shasta  Division  as  it  had  not 
fallen  for  years.  One  storm  after  an- 
other piled  the  snow  up  on  the  right  of 
way,  and  all  hands  worked  day  and  night 
to  keep  the  track  open.  In  January,  when 
ffiings  were  at  their  worst  on  that  moun- 
tain division,  Superintendent  Lindberg 
announced  that  he  would  go  out  on  the 
line  himself  and  direct  the  work. 

For  weeks  Mr.  Lindberg  was  seen 
along  the'line,  giving  directions  and  lend- 
ing a  hand  wherever  needed,  thus  encour- 
aging the  men  by  his  own  example  of  en- 
durance and  persistence.  When  he  fin- 
ished clearing  one  section,  another  would 
become  blocked  with  still  another  heavy 
fall  of  snow.     It  was  hopeless  work. 

When  Vice-President  Kruttschnitt  went 
through  there,  Mr.  Lindberg  said  to  him : 

"  I  never  knew  before  that  snow  was 
like  a  flea.  Just  when  I  think  I've  got  it 
lashed  to  the  mast,  it  eludes  me  and  falls 
on  the  track  up  ahe^ad  or  down  below." 

"  You  better  take  a  rest,"  said  Mr, 
Kruttschnitt,  "  for  you  look  all  in." 

"  Not  me,"  replied  Mr.  Lindberg.  "I 
mean  to  keep  this  division  clear  of  snow 
if  I  have  to  shovel  it  off  myself." 

The  next  day  the  snow  fighters  found 
their  division  superintendent  lying  help- 
less on  the  battle-ground.  He  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  a  paralytic  stroke  brought  on 
from  exposure.  They  took  him  to  his 
home  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  there, 
just  before  he  die's  (January,  1908),  he 
said  to  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Espee 
who  called  on  him : 

"  Thank  God,  I  was  taken  with  my 
boots  on !     It  isn't  the  approach  of  the 


reaper  that  hurts.  It's  this  confounded 
inactivity  while  waiting  the  summons 
that  gets  me.  A  railroad  -man  is  a  sol- 
dier, and  the  one  who  perishes  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  to  be  envied." 

"  Smoke  Up's  "  Gallantry. 

The  section  that  "  Smoke  Up  "  Moores 
bossed  was  some  south  of  Bakersfield, 
California.  One  day  in  November,  1908, 
"  Smoke  Up  "  might  have  beeff  seen  run- 
ning at  breakneck  speed  down  the  track 
toward  a  train  that  was  standing  still. 
The  train  was  standing  at  a  place  on  his 
section  where  trains  are  supposed  to  keep 
moving,  and  he  wanted  to  know  why. 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  state  that 
"  Smoke-Up  "  Moores  is  renowned  along 
his  section  for  gallantry,  emphatic  and 
persistent,  where  ladies  are  concerned. 

When  "  Smoke  Up  "  reached  the  head 
of  the  train,  he  confronted  some  half 
dozen  young  men  and  women  unknown 
to  him  and  a  train-crew  whom  he  knew  as 
brothers. 

Even  the  ladies  he  ignored  in  the  first 
minute  of  his  arrival,  while  sweeping  the 
track  with  the  trained  eye  of  the  born  sec- 
tion-man. 

"  A  broken. rail,  eh?  And  a  rail  twist- 
ed out  of  shape  at  that,  eh?  Well,  how- 
ever am  I  to  congratulate  you  " — address- 
ing the  train-crew — "  on  this  narrow  and 
miraculous  escape  from  sure  death?  " 

"  We've  got  yonder  gent  to  thank,"  said 
the  engineer.  "  I  was  poundin'  along  as 
usual,  when  of  a  sudden  I  beholds  this 
gent  standin'  in  the  middle  of  the  track 
wavin'  that  red  sweater  which  you  now 
see  adornin'  the  person  of  the  lady  yon- 
der." 

"  Yes,  he's  Roy  Gilchrist,"  put  in  the 
train  conductor.  "  He's  a  newspaper 
man  of  Bakersfield.  He,  witli  his  party 
here,  had  been  hunting.  He  spies  this 
broken  rail,  and  at  once  he  fairly  tears 
that  red  sweater  from  the  lady's  back  and 
stops  the  train  in  the  nick  of  time." 

Roy  Gilchrist  here  stepped  forward 
and  introduced  all  hands  to  the  lady  who 
wore  the  garment  that  had  been  the  means 
of  saving  life  and  property. 

"  I'm  very  glad  I  happened  to  be  wear- 
ing this  sweater,"  said  the  fair  lady  sweet- 
ly, speaking  in  particular  to  "  Smoke  U])  " 
Moores.      "  I   wear  a  red  sweater  wh^n 
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hunting,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  none  of 
our  party  will  mistake  me  f-or  a  deer  and 
shoot." 

And  now,  here  was  the  main  chance  for 
the  gallant  section-boss.  "  Mistake  you, 
lad}'',  for  a  dear?  Why,  miss,  whether  in 
red  sweater  or  blue  sweater  or  white 
sweater,  I  should  at  all  times  not  make 
_  any  mistake  in  taking  you  for  a  dear."    - 

"  Here  !  Here  !  Smoke  up,  old  '  Smoke 
Up  !  '  "  cried  the  crew.  "  Light  your  pipe 
and  forget  it." 

An  Indian  Did  It. 

There  is  Harrow,  of  the  limited,  east 
out- of  Los  Angeles,  who  in  November  of 
1908  ran  down  and  captured  a  desperate 
bandit' — by  proxy. 

The  limited,  just  east  of  Beaumont  and 
near  Banning,  was"  running  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  and,  considering  the  speed,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  a  human  being  could 
iump  from  the  train  and  live.  Yet,  while 
Harrow's  train  was  racing  along  at  nearly 
a  mile  a  minute,  two  limbs  of  the  law 
from  Kansas  and,  I  think,  also  Constable 
De  Crevecouer  of  San  Berdoo,  shouted  to 
Conductor  Harrow,  saying : 

"  The  prisoner  has  escaped  —  jumped 
from  this  flying  rocket !  " 

Harrow  promptly  backed  the  train 
up  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
scene  of  the  escape. 

The  arms  of  the  law  jumped  from  the 
train  while  it  was  still  in  mption  and 
espied  their  prisoner  in  the  act  of  strug- 
gling to  his  feet.  That  bold  train- jumper 
had  been  hurled  eighty  feet  against  a  rock 
embankment.  And  now,  as  he  started  on 
a  run,  the  arms  of  the  law  let  fly  a  fusil- 
lade in  his  direction — but  did  not  hit  him. 

Northward  the  fugitive  fled,  with  the 
officers  after  him,  and  to  Conductor  Har- 
row, who  was  watching,  it  seemed  a  dead 
sure  thing  that  he  would  make  a  clean 
getaway. 

"  I'll  get  him,  though,"  announced 
Harrow.  And  he  rushed  through  his 
train  till  he  came  to  a  half-breed  Indian 
.  named  Matthews,  famous  in  that  region 
as  a  runner.  "  Get  after  that  runaway, 
Henry,"  said  Harrow  to  the  Indian,  "  and 
see  that  I  don't  have  to  hold  this  train 
longer  than — " 

But  before  Harrow  could  complete  his 
sentence  the  Indian  was  on  the  trail. 


He  caught  his  man,  too,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  train. 

"  I've  had  to  hold  the  train  only  forty- 
five  minutes  for  the  whole  job,"  said  Har- 
row. "  It  sure  does  take  a  train  conductor 
to  capture  fleeting  convicts.  I'm  going  to 
suggest  to  headquarters  that  I  be  allowed ' 
to  carry  that  Indian  on  all  my'  trips,  be- 
cause criminals  that  are  being  taken  from 
California  back  East  are  almost  sure  to 
make  a  break  for  liberty.  '  That  Indian 
would  earn  his  keep  ten  times  over  by 
saving  the  road  expensive  train  delays 
caused  by  officers  that  can't  shoot  or  run." 

Station  -  Agent  Jeroloman,  at  Duns- 
muir,  arrived  at  his  station  early  one 
morning  in  August,  1908,  in  time  for  the 
coming  of  the  south-bound  from  Port- 
land. The  train  pulled  out,  leaving  a 
young  woman  weeping  and  in  dire  dis- 
tress. 

An  Inexpensive  Honeymoon. 

"  I've  lost  my  hand-bag,"  she  wailed, 
"  and  my  jewels— and  our  money — and 
my  husband."  ■ 

"Your  husband!"  ejaculated  Jerolo- 
man. 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  jumped  out  of  the  car- 
window  after  my  hand-bag.  It  contained 
my  diamonds  and  our  cash." 

"  Where  was  that  jump?  " 

"  On  what  you  call  your  Siskiyou 
grade." 

"  That  means  train  was  going  up — and 
slowly.  I  reckon  your  husband,  lady, 
weren't  hurt  much." 

An  hour  later,  sure  enough,  the  hus- 
band arrived  at  Dunsmuir,  footsore  and 
weary,  after  walking  the  ties  for  miles. 

"  I  found  everything  all  right,"  he  an- 
nounced,- displaying  a  bag  and  a  lot  of 
jeweled  baubles  and  a  roll  that  looked  like 
a  bundle  of  Smyrna  rugs. 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  "  we're  re- 
turning from  our  honeymoon.,  and  my 
wife  dropped  this  bag  out  of  the  window 
of  the  PuHman  some  time  before  day- 
light. And  I  dressed  and  jumped  out  of 
the  window — and  here  I  am." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,'v'  expostu- 
lated the  agent,  "  that  you  are  actually  re- 
turning from  a  honeymoon  with  a  roll 
like  that?  Well,  you  sure  do  deserve  to 
lose  it." 

Roadmaster  Samuels  and  a  number  of 
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section-hands  were  inspecting  track  on 
San  Gorgonio  Pass,  one  of  the  steepest 
grades  on  the  Los  Angeles-Tucson  Divi- 
sion of  the  Espee,  where  trains  rush  down 
toward  the  desert  at  speed  terrific.  They 
came  to  a  trestle.    Samuels  said  : 

"  I  smell  smoke.     Don't  you,  boys?  " 


"  If  we  don't  get  this  bridge,  we'll  get 
the  second  or  third  one." 

"  A  threat !  "  exclaimed  Samuels,  and 
he  sped  away  and  notified  the  authorities. 

The  result  was  that  some  hours  later 
Constable  De  Crevecouer  came  into  San 
Berdoo  with  two  youthful  prisoners. 


On  examination  they  found  a  pile  of         "  These  prisoners,"  he  said,  "  are  Char- 


brush  under  the  trestle  burning  and 
threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  structure. 

Roadmaster  Samuels  and  his  men  were 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  by  their  watchful- 
ness the  east-bound  limited  that  morning 
was  saved  from  terrible  disaster. 

"And  what's  this?"  said  Samuels,  in- 
dicating some  writing  in  the  sand  under 
the  trestle.     The  writing  stated  : 


"he  jumped  out  of  the  car- 
window  AFTER    MY   HAND-BAG." 

lie  Reatz  and  Abe  Parker,  who  were 
thrown  off  the  Sunset  Express  by  a 
brakeman.  Perhaps  they  thought  to 
get  square  with  the  railroad  men  for 
serving  them  like  that  when  they  were 
attempting  to  beat  their  way.  Per- 
haps they  tried  to  burn  that  trestle, 
and  perhaps  they  wrote  that  letter  on 
the  sands.  But  the  Espee  trains  are 
safe  from  these  fellows  now."  And 
he  locked  his  prisoners  in  the  cala- 
boose. 

Two  days  after  the  foregoing  events, 
Brakeman  Ratigan  was  performing  his 
duties  on  a  very  long  and  heavy  east- 
bound  freight.  As  they  rolled  down  the 
San  Gorgonio  Pass,  Ratigan  said  to  Sam 
Hayes,  a  fellow  brakeman: 

"  They  couldn't  find  enough  evidence 
that  those  two  kids  tried  to  set  fire  to  the 
trestle  the  other  day,  so  they  held  them  on 
the  gauzy  charge  of  vagrancy." 
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"  Well,  so  long  as  they  hold  them  on 
any  old  charge,"  replied  Hayes,  "  I  reckon 
things  will  run  smoother  and  more  com- 
fortable on  this  grade." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  the  train 
struck  an  obstruction.  Half  the  cars  were 
jammed  with  terrific  force,  and  nine  oil- 
cars  lay  ditched.  Ratigan,  unhurt,  saw 
his  friend  Hayes  flung  to  instant  death. 

The  shock  affected  Ratigan  seriously, 
and  when  he  got  back  to  Los  Angeles  the 
next  day  he  laid  off. 

"  Seein'  Hayes  go  like  that  has  locoed 
me,"  said  Ratigan.  He  was  suffering 
from  a  high  fever,  and  wasn't  just  sure  of 
what  he  was  doing  or  saying.  That  night 
he  was  wandering  round  the  streets,  acting 
in  an  erratic  manner.  He  stepped  into  a 
drug-store   and    asked   the   proprietor   to 


telepho-ne  for  a  hack, 
saying  that  he  couldn't 
walk  another  step. 

That  druggist  had 
been  held  up  by  foot- 
pads only  a  few  nights 
before,  and  he  was  sus- 
picious of  the  stranger 
who  acted  so  queerly. 
So  the  druggist  prompt- 
ly called  a  policeman 
and  made  him  arrest 
Ratigan  as  a  "  suspect- 
ed highwayman." 

The  patrolman  took 
Ratigan  to  the  police 
station,  where  a  sur- 
geon examined  him. 
His  temperature  was 
102,  and  his  pulSe  120. 
"  I  ain't  a  highway- 
man no  more'n  you 
are,"  said  Ratigan  in  a 
weak  voice. 

"  That's  dead  right," 
said  the  police  surgeon. 
"  You're  a  sick  man, 
you  are.  What's  your 
trade?" 

"  My  trade,"  said 
Ratigan,  "  is  that  of 
watchin'  brakemen  get 
killed,  and  then  Iryin' 
to  figger  up  how  it  is 
that  the  police  here- 
abouts hold  kid  train- 
wreckers  on  the  mere 
charge  'of  vagrancy, 
while  they  .hold  innocent  brakemen  on  the 
charge  of  being  highwaymen." 

To  the  police  it  was  evident  that  Rati- 
gan had  reached  the  raving  stage  in  his 
fever.  "  But  say,  honest,  captain,"  Rati- 
gaii.went  on,  "  what  beats  me  is  how  did 
those  kids  do  the  trick,  they  being  in  jail 
at  the  time  as  vagrants?  " 

Such  was  the  tragedy  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  a  Sunset  Express  brakeman 
threw  two  young  men  off  his  train. 

Jack  Middaugh's  Death. 

When  a  fireman  in  the  very  act  of 
shoveling  coal  into  his  fire-box  is  mor- 
tally hurt  through  a  hazard  that  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  railroad,  few 
will  believe  it.     Such,  in  fact,  was  the  ex- 
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perience  of  Fireman  Jack  Middaugh  of 
the  Espee's  Nevada  Division. 

Middaugh's  division  was  that  one  that 
begins  at  Reno,  with  the  shops  and  yards 
hard  by  in  Sparks.  It  is  in  Sparks  that 
the  boss  of  the  division,  Superintendent 
Manson,  has  his  headquarters ;  and  it  is 
in  Sparks  that  the  "  boys  "  are  proud  of 
their  Southern  Pacific  Library  Associa- 
tion, where  they  have  a  building  that  is 
equipped  with  bath-tubs  as  well  as  books 
and  magazines. 

On  a  December  evening  in  1908,  at 
six  o'clock.  Fireman  Middaugh  and  Engi- 
neer Christensen  started  from  Reno, 
where  they  had  been  doing  switching 
work  all  day,  to  take  their  switch-engine 
to4he  roundhouse  at  Sparks,  On  the  way 
Middaugh  said : 

"  Soon's  we  get  there,  Christensen,  I'm 
going  to  get  one  of  those  bang-up  baths 
for  which  we  pay  fifty  cents  a  month." 

Like  a  stone.  Fireman  Middaugh 
dropped  to  the  floor  of  the  cab.  He  was 
stooping  over  in  front  of  his  fire  -  box, 
when  he  collapsed. 

He  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  cab,  bleeding. 

Christensen  was  terribly  frightened. 
He  put  on  all  speed  for  Sparks.  When 
he  arrived  there  he  was  reminded  that 
Reno,  not  Sparks,  was  the  place  for  his 
wounded  comrade,  because  the  Nurses' 
Hospital  was  located  in  Reno. 

So  back  to  Reno  Christensen  hustled 
his  engine,  and  poor  Middaugh  was  car- 
ried off  to  the  hospital. 

Rubbing  It  In. 

Until  this  time  Engineer  Christensen 
had  spoken  scarcely  a  word.  But  now  he 
said : 

"  Whatever  has  happened  to  Middaugh, 
anyway?  We  didn't  hit  nothing.  We 
weren't  wrecked  a  little  bit.  There  was 
no  collision  nor  ditching  nor  derailing  nor 
running  off  track  from  a  broken  rail  nor 
boiler  explosion  nor  nothing  at 'all.  So 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  why  did  Mid- 
daugh cave  in  and  go  to  bleeding  like  he 
did?" 

"  He's  shot,"  said  one  of  the  boys. 
"  The  bullet  hit-'him  in  the  shoulder  and 
ranged  down  through  his  left  lung.  The 
wound  is  mortal." 

"  Shot !  "    cried    Christensen.      "  Show 
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me  the  man  that  did  the  shooting,  and 
I'll —  As  if  we  hadn't  enough  dangers  as 
it  is  without  adding  to  them." 

"  It  weren't  a  man ;  it  were  a  boy  with 
a  rifle.  Careless  handling.  You  were  just 
passing  State  Park  when  the  shot  took 
Middaugh.  Some  boys  were  playing  with 
firearms,  and  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  Mid- 
daugh was  struck  down." 

"  Well,  all  I've  got  to  opine  is,"  said 
Christensen,  "  that,  on  top  of  all  the  other 
things  we  risk,  this  is  certainly  rubbing 
it  in." 

Shingle's  Hypnotic  Power. 

Baggageman  Shingle,  at  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia, is  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of 
hypnotism,  or  auto-suggestion,  and  noth- 
ing can  shake  his  faith  therein. 

One  day  a  young  woman,  a  nurse, 
alighted  at  Shingle's  station.  Shingle 
took  the  lady's  trunk-check  and  found  her 
trunk  fqr  her.  The  trunk  was  tied  up 
with  yards  and  yards  of  cord. 

"  You've  got  enough  cord  on  that 
trunk,"  said  Shingle  innocently  enough, 
"  to  hang  yourself  with." 

Only  a  few  days  after  that  a  doctor 
from  the  Nurses'  Training-School  came 
down  to  the  station',  and  said  to  Shingle : 

"  Did  you  hear  that  we've  had  a  suicide 
at  the  training-school  ?  One  of  the  nurses 
hung  herself  with  a  trunk  cord," 

"  Was  she  light  complexioned?  "  asked 
Shingle  excitedly,  "  with  plenty  of  gold 
fillin'  tucked  away  in  her  front  teeth  and 
a  whole  lot  of  molars  showin'  when  she 
laughed?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  one.  Her  name  was 
Ethel  Buttimer." 

"  It  was,  was  it?  Well,  doc,  say,  do 
you  believe  in  this  here  hypnotism  at  long- 
distance range,  this  here  auto-sugges- 
tion? " 

."Yes!    Why?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all  —  except  to  say, 
doc,  that  this  here  auto-suggestion  busi- 
ness is  downright  dangerous.  I  never 
thought  an  ordinary  baggage-smash  could 
have  that  much  influence  with  a  female. 
Well,  if  that  don't  beat  all." 

And  he  told  the  doctor  of  the  remark 
he  made   to   the   young  nurse  about  her 
trunk  cord — and  Shingle  has  been  telling 
that  story  at  least  once  a  day  ever  since. 
end.) 


NUTLEY,   THE   STICKLER 

BY    ROBERT    FULKERSON    HOFFMAN. 

A  Plausible  But  Defective  Theory 
Fares  Badly  in  the  Final  Proving. 


E'S  a  stickler  for  points ! 
"  He  will  put  in  twen- 
ty-eight straight  minutes 
saying  nothing  in  par- 
ticular and  whetting  the 
edge  of  his  wrangle  knife 
on  the  bootleg  of  his  bullheadedness — eh  ?, 

"  Yes,  he  will,  and  then  hop  in  and  grab 
the  last  two  minutes  of  a  half-hour's 
friendly  chat  and  skin  them  alive,  while 
he  splits  an  imaginary  hair  on  an  imagi- 
nary, mole  on  the  face  of  somebody  else's 
opinion.     But,  I  like  him, 

"  Oh,  you  don't  have  to  laugh !  "  an- 
nounced Startzel,  in  conclusion,  as  a 
stifled  and  uncertain  sound  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  big  leather  couch  in  the 
far  corner,  "  That  was  no  joke  that  I 
shoved  off  onto  your  mxental  platform. 
That  is  informa;tion,  properly  sorted,  tied 
and  routed." 

He  shook  himself  out  of  the  depths 
and  tatters  of  a  once  luxuriously  uphol- 
stered lounging  chair  by  the  "window  and 
drew  the  shade  against  the  city  lights 
that  were  momentarily  springing  up  more 
numerously  in  the  early  darkness.  He 
closed  and  set  aside  the  dummy  distribu- 
ting case,  into  the  diminutive  pigeon- 
holes of  which,  during  most  of  the  after- 
noon he  had  silently  and  patiently 
thrown,  one  by  one,  the  name  cards  of  a 
new  and  complicated  route. 

In  this  first  hour  of  the  evening  he 
had  been  sitting  almost  under  the  frown- 
ing overhang  of  a  grand  and  gloomy 
marble  mantel  that  mutely  told  of  the 
neighborhood's  departed  social  greatness, 
while  he,  quite  audibly,  told  his  room- 
mate what  he  thought  of  the  merits  '  of 
some  'recently  designed  safety  appliances 
for  mail-cars. 

Finallv,    he  -had    busied  -himself    at 


leisurely  gathering  from  his  possessions 
what  was  needed  for  use  on  his  night-mail 
run  and  started  toward  the  door. 

"  No,  don't  strain  yourself,  Wally,"  he 
counseled  complacently,  while  ambling 
across  the  room. 

"  I  know  '  Dismal  '  Nutley  and,  if — " 

Startzel  broke  off  abruptly  as  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  Kansas  City 
boarding-house  room  which  he  shared 
with  Wally,  of  the  Persimmon  Route's 
car  department.  He  was,  first  of  all,  a 
methodical  man  and,  having  fixed  upon 
an  idea  or  practise,  Startzel  followed  it 
almost  automatically. 

This  simple  fact  was  destined  to  tip 
the  wavering  balance  between  life  and 
quick  destruction  for  him,  before  the 
coming  midnight  hour  should  strike,  but 
just  now,  he  had  merely  discovered  that 
his  crumpled  gray  hat  was  on  his  head 
wrong  end  to. 

He  set  his  little,  battered  gripsack 
carefully  on  the  floor  while  he  made  the 
desired  reversal.  Then,  picking  up  the 
gripsack  and  standing  with  his  free  hand 
upon  the  door-knob,  he  completed  his  in- 
terrupted farewell : 

"If  you  can  get  that  great  truth  right- 
ly into  the  midst  of  your  understanding, 
Wally,  it  will  save  you  having  a  whole 
bunch  of  jolts  while  you  work  this  busi- 
ness   out   with    Nutley. 

"  Nutley's  a  good  inspector  and  I  like 
him,  in  a  way.  But,  he's  a  stickler  for 
points,  and  he'll  give  you  the  fantods 
if  you  don't  watch  out.  I  had  'em  when 
he  first  came  on  our  route.' 

"  You  keep  right  on-  voting  for  the 
hand-rails,  will  you? 

"  G'by !  " 

Startzel  may  have  "  had  'em," .  as  a 
result  of  his  wearing  experience  with  the 
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government's  inspector  in  charge  of  safe- 
ty devices,  but  he  appeared  none  the 
worse  for  it  as  he  swung  his  broad 
shoulders  along  under  the  street-lamps 
and,  reaching  the  brow  of  the  high  bluff, 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  wide  cluster 
of  gay-seeming,  colored,  railroad-yard 
lights  far  below  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
city's  yellow  night-glow. 

There  was  in  Startzel  a  certain  iine- 
ness  of  sentiment  that  bade  him  always 
to  allow  himself  this  mute  farewell  of 
the  city,  before  entering  upon  the  perils 
of  a  night-mail  run  through  Missouri — 
the  same  lovable  quality  of  mind  that 
appears,  to  the  chance  observer,  only  in 
little  surface  gleams  in  the  swift-moving 
life  of  almost  every  man  who  -has  the 
mental  and  physical  strength  to  survive 
in  the  railway  mail  service. 

So,  Startzel  stood  looking  down  into 
the  night,  dreaming  his  dream,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  only  for  a  moment,  be- 
fore stepping  aboard  a  passing  street-car 
that  was  heading  for  the  giddy  descent 
to  the  yards. 


In  the  following  customary  minute  of 
hoping  for  the  best  and  fearing  the  worst, 
he  passed,  with  others  aboard  the  car, 
safely  down  the  foolhardy  grade  and, 
sweeping  around  within  the  wide  curve 
of  the  covered  station-shed,  was  presently 
swallowed  up  among  the  trim  lines  of 
outgoing  passenger  and  mail  trains,  in 
the  complex,  orderly  confusion  of  the 
Union   Station. 

Meanwhile,  Wally,  wise  in  the  annals 
of  car  lore  of  the  Persimmon  Route,  had 
yawned  and  turned  with  increasing  com- 
fort, upon  the  broad  and  ancient  leather- 
covered  couch,  where  Startzel  had  left 
him.  He  reached  out  lazily  and  aimless- 
ly, once  or  twice,  before  he  succeeded  in 
iixing  his  burned-out  pipe  satisfactorily 
upon  the  chair  at  his  side.  He  closed 
his  eyes,  determined  upon  a  nap  that 
should  be  free  of  all  care  anci  cars. 

Just  when  he  had  reached  the,  border- 
land wherein  carking  care  rides  prisoner 
in  the  distant  roads  to  peace,  Startzel's 
lurid  sketch  of  '  Dismal '  Nutley  grew 
before  Wally's  drowsing  mental  eye  un-^ 
til,  in  a  clearing  instant,  he  saw  Nutley 
in  the  graphic  pantomime  of  Startzel's 
makina;. 


TIP   YOUR   CAR~    HE 
SUDDENLY    BROKE    IN. 
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That  ended  the  nap  but  half  begun. 
He  snorted,  laughed  helplessly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  Avide-awake. 

"  Guess  I'm  feeling  too  well  to  sleep," 
he  confided  smilmgly  to  his  pipe  as  he 
sat  up  and  refilled  it.  "  We'll  .take  an- 
other look  at  the  draA^dngs." 

Shortly  he  was  seated,  with  blue-prints 
spread  upon  the  table  under  the  light  of 
one  lonely  gas  -  jet  burning  above  the 
ghostly  mantel.  There  came  a  rap  at  the 
door  and  he  turned  the  prints  face  down- 
ward upon  the  table  before  bidding  the 
caller  enter. 

"Oh!  You,  Nutley?"  he  said  in  sur- 
prise, as  the  door  swung  inward  to  ad- 
mit the  inspector.  "  Thought  it  was  one 
of  the  boys  along  the  hall.  I  should 
have  opened  for  you.     Have  a  seat?" 

"No — no,  I  think  not;  thank  you. 
Hardly  have  the  time. 

"  I  was  intending  to  go  down  to  the 
train  with  Sta-rtzel.  I  wanted  some  fur- 
ther expression  from  him  on  the  new  safe- 
ty hangers.  He  has  strong  opinions  and 
a  good  deal  of  insight. 

"  Has  he  gone?  " 

"  He  has,"  replied  Wally,  briefly  cov- 
ering both  question  and  comment. 

"  You  should  have  been  here  a  few 
minutes  earlier,"  he  added,  with  difiiculty 
preventing  his  smile  of  genuine  welcome 
from  degenerating  into  unrestrained 
laughter. 

"  Startzel  goes  to  the  train  earlier  on 
Monday  night,  because  of  heavier  assort- 
ment at  the  start. 

"  Going  on  the  run  with  him  to-night? 
The  car  is  all  fitted  up  for  trial,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  I  intended  to,  and  must  be  go- 
ing," replied  Nutley. 

"plenty  of  time,"  said  Wally,  consult- 
ing his  watch.  "  Sit  down  and  have  an- 
other look  at  the  drawings,  while  you 
are  here. 

"  There's  a  point  or  two — " 

Nutley  sat  down,  and,  in  a  moment, 
Wally  was  deep  in  the  discussion  of  the 
respective  merits  of  hand-rails  bracketed 
the  full  length  of  the  car,  at  the  base 
of  the  clearstory  transoms,  and  of  short, 
pendant  iron  rods,  hung  vertically,  at  in- 
tervals, from  free  swivel  joints  fastened 
in  the  top  of  the  hood,  so  that  men  might 
leap  from  their  working  positions  and 
hang  to  the  hand-rails  or  the  rods,  free 


of  the  floor  and  its  encumbrances,  when 
extreme  need  arose. 

The  plain  question  was  this : 

In  the  brief  time  that  is  given  a  mail' 
clerk  after  he  knows  trouble  is  close  at 
hand,  which  could  he  reach  and  grasp 
most  surely — which  most  quickly — the 
long,  fixed  hand-rails  above  and  to  the 
sides,  or  the  dangling  rods  which  were 
free  to  follow  any  angle  of  the  car's  ca- 
reening, and  almost  within  his  reach  di- 
rectly over  the  central  aisle? 

Each  device  had  its  claim  to  excellence, 
but  only  one  could  be  had.  Somebody  had 
fixed  upon  a  cost  limit  and  somebody  else 
had  agreed. 
'    One  must  be  chosen. 

Wally  was  for  the  hand-rails,  and  he 
marshaled  his  arguments  skilfully  while 
Nutley  listened — and  "  whetted  the  edge 
of  his  wrangle  knife." 

The  swiveled  rod  was  a  pet  idea  of 
Nutley's  adoption.  It  seemed  to  hold 
him  with  a  sort  of  fascination  like  that 
which  a  clawing  kitten  finds  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  apple  hung  upon  a  string. 

"  Tip  your  car !  Tip  your  car  !  "  he 
suddenly  broke  in  upon  Wally's  discourse. 

"Of  what  use  are  the  fixed  hand-rails 
Avhen  you  'tip  your  car  in  a  wreck? 

"  Where  would  a  man's  feet  be? 

"  Where  would  his  head  be? 

"  How  would  he  get  over  there  in  time, 
anyAvay  ? 

"  But  here!  Look  at  the  swiveled  rods! 
Central  over  the  car  aisle!  Always  with- 
in reach,  but  nevar  in  the  way ! 

"  /Always  pointing  downward,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  angle  the  car  may  be  canted ! 
Always  reaching  down  a  helping  hand 
to  the  man  below  1 

"  All  he  needs  to  do  is  reach  up  and 
leap  for  it.  It  is  a  godsend  to  the  serv- 
ice, Wally,  and  I  think  you  should  cast 
your  vote  with  your  people  for  its  use 
upon  the  Persimmon. 

"  As  matters  stand,  their  report  to  the 
government  will  weigh  against  mine.  We 
should  not  show  up  in  a  deadlock  of  that 
kind. 

"  We  will  try  this  car  out  to-night,  and 
further,  it  is  true ;  but,  lacking  an  actual 
proof,  it  will  still  remain  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

"  If  we  could  have  a  proof  of  the 
actual  result  in  practise,  I  have  no  doubt 
what  it  would  be." 
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Nutley  had  grown  fervid,  enthusiastic, 
even  regretful,  as  he  proceeded,  not  quite 
realizing  at  the  moment  what  the  desired 
proof  might  cost ;  that  it  could  be  had  in 
nothing  short  of  splintering  and  crushing 
wreck. 

Before  the  fixed  leaving-time  he  had 
arrived  at  the  Union  Station,  inspected 
the  safety  hangers,  and  was  seated  out  of 
the  way  in  Startzel's  mail-car. 

Startzel  had  grasped  the  last  sack  of 
Monday's  heavy  mail,  unlocked  it,  and 
was  shaking  out  its  gorge  of  mail  upon 
the  broad  wooden  tray  before  him.  In- 
stinctively and  from  long  habit,  he  and 
the  others  within  the  car  were  listening, 
subconsciously,  while  they  worked  be- 
tween trays  and  cases,  to  the  sharp  clang 
of  hammers  upon  the  wheels  of  the  train. 

The  wheel-tonkers  made  their  way  slow- 
ly from  the  rear,  testing  and  inspecting  at 
either  side,  and  the  brief,  bell-like  clang- 
ing came  close  under  the  mail-car  and 
passed  on  toward  the  front  of  it. 

At  the  forward  wheel,  on  Startzel's  side, 
the  hammer  rang  dully  upon  the  flange. 
Startzel  instantly  straightened  from  his 
distributing  and,  with  his  hands  filled 
with  mail,  stood  listening  intently. 

The  man  below  searched  the  flange  with 
his  torch  and  struck  again,  harder.  The 
Avheel  rang  a  fuller  note,  not  quite  true 
and  clear ;  but  yet  not  the  dead,  flat  note 
that  would  tell  uncompromisingly  of  a 
bad  fracture. 

Once  more  the  man  searched  and  struck. 
Getting  a  fairly  vibrant  sound,  he  called 
to  his  mate,  who  stood  listening  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  car  f 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Joe?  " 

"  Stopped  on  a  clot  of  sand,  maybe," 
came  the  answer.  "  Don't  see  anything, 
do  you?  " 

"  No." 

"  That's  good.     She's  all  right.     Get  a 
move  on  you!     We'll  remember  her  when  • 
she  comes  back  on  Wednesday." 

They  passed  on  toward  the  front,  and  a 
little  later  Hays,  on  the  big  engine  of  the 
mail,  was  whirling  it  out  through  the 
night,  over  th^  red  clay  banks  and  down 
among  the  swelling  buttes  looming  big 
and  spectral  upon  the  fringe  of  the  head- 
light's wavering  bar  of  light. 

Nutley,  meanwhile,-  sat  watching  the 
furious  battle  with  the  deluge  of  mail  that 
fell   in   upon   Startzel   and  his   mates   at 


every  big  station,  and  rained  upon  them 
in  an  intermittent  stream  from  the  mail 
cranes  which  gave  up  their  shadowy  bur- 
dens along  the  more  open  places. 

He  noted  with  some  surprise  the  extent 
of  the  circles  in  which  the  rod  swung 
irregularly  while  the  car  dipped  and  ca- 
re eited. 

Instinctively  his  eyes  went,  in  turn,  to 
the  stanch  hand  -  rails  stretching  away 
along  the  lower  edges  of  the  clearstory. 

While  he  sat  thus  debating  the  matter 
in  his  mind,  Hays,  on  the  engine,  blew 
the  long  signals  for  the  approach  to  the 
bridge  over  Big  Babbler  River,  and  the 
train  swung  sharply  into  the  long  curve 
that  ends  just  short  of  the  bridge. 

Down  under  the  forward  end  of  the  car 
there  came  a  sharp  spang  of  metal,  broken 
at  high  tension.  The  sound  was  lost  in 
the  roll  and  rumble  of  the  flying  train  and 
in  the  light  grinding  of  the  brakes  with 
which  Hays  was  steadying  her  upon  the 
curve. 

The  flange  that  had  rung  false  in  Kan- 
sas City,  and  then  again  and  again  had 
seemed  to  ring  safely  true,  had  broken 
free  from  the  tread  of  the  wheel ;  and  for 
a  hazardous  moment  or  two  it  was  swept 
along  with  the  axle  rolling  and  clashing 
beside  the  wheel.  Then  it  caught,  and 
was  crushed  and  broken  into  irregular  seg- 
ments ;  and  Nutley  received  his  proof. 

A  hurtling,  tumbling  piece  of  the  steel 
fell  and  hooked  upon  the  rail  in  front  of 
the  rolling,  rimless  tread.  The  wheel 
leaped  instantly,  and  the  truck  followed. 
There  came  a  grinding  and  splintering 
crash  from  below,  and  then  the  scene  that 
every  mail  clerk  pictures  only  in  his  darker 
hours  was  enacted  to  the  full. 

At  the  first  jolt  and  crash  from  the 
truck  Startzel  leaped  upward,  scattering  . 
his  handfuls  of  mail  wide  upon  the  car 
floor.  His  alert,  methodical  mind  had  in- 
stantly connected  and  put  a  right  value 
upon  four  things : 

The  dull  stroke  of  the  hammer  at  Kan- 
sas City,  the  whistle  signal  for  Big  Bab- 
bler curve,  the  crash  from  below,  and  the 
hand-rails  above  him. 

With  instantaneous  reasoning,  he  backed 
his  belief  with  his  life  and  chose  the  hand- 
rail. His  fellow  workers  hesitated  only 
for  a  glance,  then  followed  Startzel's  lead. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Not  a  cry 
was  uttered.     They  were  veterans,  facing 
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the  death  that  they  had  been  wordlessly 
trained  to  meet. 

The  splintered  car  floor  gave  upward 
before  the  thrust  of  broken  car-sills  that 
broke  above  the  battering  of  the  leaping 
truck.  The  truck,  up-ended,  reared  and 
plunged  in  the  midst  of  the  flying  debris. 

Heai-y  laden  wooden  trays,  filled  with 
loose  mail,  shot  forward  upon  their  slen- 
der iron  racks,  shearing  and  crushing  all 
that  stood  between. 

Towering  piles  of  loaded  mail-sacks 
fell  crushingly  over  all,  and  many-holed 


They  found  Nutley  there  when  the 
ruck  of  it  was  being  straightened  out  of 
the  ditch.  Very  small  and  white  he  looked, 
pinned,  spitted  through  and  through  be- 
tween the  interlocked  and  jagged  ends  of 
the  broken  car-sills,  with  his  hands  pin- 
ioned together,  high  above  his  head,  and 
the  safety  -  rod  swaying  and  dangling 
mockingly  to  one  side,  just  a  little  higher 
than  his  stiffened  finger-tips. 

Poor  Nutley  !     It  was  the  proof  ! 

"That  was  a  terrible  " proof ,"  said 
Wally  sadly,  when  Startzel  was  again  sit- 


STARTZEL    SAW    NUTLEY    RISE    AND    SPRING,    WILDLY    CLUTCHING    AT    THE    SWAYING    ROD. 


cases  were  torn  from  their  wall  fastenings 
and  hurled  their  contents  upon  the  ruin. 

All  this  in  the  draft  of  a  breath ;  and 
when  the  commotion  had  made  itself  felt 
in  the  engine  and  the  brakes  bore  down 
harder  upon  the  wheels,  the  vagrant  truck 
was  making  its  final,  writhing,  upward 
turn  under  the  plowing  and  leaning  car. 

The  gaslights  burned  steadily  on 
through  it  all ;  and  Startzel,  hanging  by 
his  hands  from  the  hand-rail,  with  his  feet 
drawn  safely  above  the  shearing  and 
crushing  mass  below,  saw  Nutley  rise  and 
spring,  wildly  clutching,  at  the  swaying 
rod  above  his  head — saw  it  swing  abrupt- 
ly beyond  his  straining  reach  and  saw  him' 
fall  back  into  the  massive  wreck  of  things 
heaving  and  splintering  below  him. 


ting  in  the  frayed  lounging  chair  by  the 
window  and  Wally  was  idling  the  evening 
hour  upon  the  leather-covered  couch  in 
the  far  corner. 

"  Yes,  poor  Nutley!  "  said  Startzel. 

"  I  liked  Nutley.  He  was  a  good  in- 
spector, even  if  he  was  a  st — " 

It  caught  in  Startzel's  throat  —  just 
there — and  he  finished  by  drawing  the 
shade  against  the  city  lights,  which  were 
again  showing  numerously  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  by  lighting  the  lone  gas  -  jet 
above  the  once  grand  marble  mantel. 

"  Yes,"  said  Wally  very  gravely,  "  poor 
Nutley !  " 

Then  he  reached  aimlessly  once  or  twice 
before  he  recovered  his  neglected  pipe 
from  the  chair  that  stood  close  beside  him. 


Told   in   the   Smoker. 


THE  American  drummer!    What  would  the  smoker  be  without  him?    His 
cheery  face,  his  glad  hand,  his  never-ending  string  of  stories — they  are 
as  much  a  part  of  our  great  railway  systems  as  the  rolling-stock.     He 
travels  over  miles  of  country  spreading  the  latest  wares  of  commerce;  the 
,'Pullman  is  his  home;  his  friends  are  legion,  and  live  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet. 

Here  is  a  bunch  of  the  latest  drummer  yarns  that  we  have  collected.  If 
any  drummer  who  reads  them  can  send  us  in  any  that  are  as  good  we  will 
gladly  print  them.  We  'will  publish  "  Told  in  the  Smoker  "  from  time  to 
time — whenever  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  good  stories.  If  the  Knights 
of  the  Grip  come  to  our  aid  it  should  appear  regularly. 


The   Most   Humorous   of   the   Latest  Yarns  of   that   Cheerful  Traveler 

and   Indefatigable   Produce   Pusher — the 

American    Drummer. 


^HE  round,  merry  face  of  J.L. 
Fisher  pushed  into  the  smo- 
king -  compartment  as  the 
train  pulled  out  from  Roch- 
ester, going  east,  and  found 
what  it  was  looking  for — ■ 
good  company.  The  smoker  was  already 
crowded,  and  the  round,  sleek  figure  of 
J.  L.  F.  seemed  to  be  pushing  all  the  other 
occupants  against  the  walls ;  but,  some- 
how, a  seat  was  found  for  him.  There  is 
always  a  seat  for  him  anywhere,  for  he 
has  a  story  to  tell. 

By  occupation,  J.  L.  F.  takes  out  a  line 
of  samples  of  what  the  Chicago  milliners 
think  will  go  best  in  the  way  of  trimmed 
and  untrimmed  hats,  and  sells  them  up 
and  down  the  land  ;  but  by  preference,  he 
sc-L'ks  out  his  brothers  of  the  grip  and  re- 


gales them  with  the  latest  twist  he  has 
been  able  to  see  in  something  that  just 
happened  to  him. 

Omthis  occasion  he  fell  in  with  a  good 
crowd,  coming  home  off  the  road  for  tlie 
holidays  and  making  the  la^t  jump  into 
New  York.  Most  of  them  had  swung 
around  the  continent,  hitting  big  towns, 
sleeping  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  nights 
on  the  move. 

"  Say,  I  got  such  a  cold  I  can  hardly 
talk,"  Fisher  began,  before  he  dropped 
his  satchel;  "  but  hear  this  from  Buffalo. 
You  know  the  way  the  street  fakers  get 
the  gawks  piling-  around  them  down  by 
the  Union  Station.  One  of  them  had  a 
bunch  of  longshoremen  from  the  lake- 
front,  standing  shivering  in  a  zero  zephyr 
last  night,  while  he  told  them  all  about 
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Green's  medicated  cough-drops.  He  said 
it  could  wrestle  a  cold  and  get  both  should 
ders  to  the  mat  in  one  throw,  but  his  own 
voice  was  worse  than  mine  is  now.  He 
was  just  whispering  and  tearing  his  throat 
all  to  pieces  to  reach  the  fringe  of  the 
crowd. 

"It  was  his  voice  that  got  me.  You 
know,  I  used  to  do  a  little  of  that  myself, 
and  I  watched  to  see  his  game. 

Cured  His  Own  Throat. 

"  '  Makes  no  difference  if  you're  so 
hoarse  you  can't  hear  yourself  whisper,' 
he  croaked,  like  a  man  with  a  harelip 
trying  to  shout.  '  Just  slip  one  down 
easy,  and  it'll  clear  your  throat  in  ten 
seconds.  It's  the  greatest  remedy  ever 
discovered  for  the  cause  of  suifering — ' 

"  He  couldn't  get  any  farther,  and  be- 
gan to  cough  as  if  he  were  going  to  lose  a 
lung. 

"'Say,'  some  one  called  out,  'why 
don't  you  try  it  yourself  ?  ' 

"  '  Thanks,  friend,'  he  croaked  back ; 
'  that's  a  good  idea.' 

"  Then,  as  the  crowd  stopped  gaping 
and  shivering,  he  took  one  of  the  cough- 
drops,  looked  relieved,  and  began  to  talk 
in  his  natural  voice. 

"  *  Funny,  but  here  I  am  selling  these 
priceless  cough-drops  at  a  quarter  a  bot- 
tle, and  I  haven't  got  enough  sense  to  try 
one  myself.' 

"  They  all  bit.  Anything  goes  on  a 
crowd.  But  I'm_  not  the  fellow  to  laugh 
at  them.  I  thought  I  had  something 
smooth  myself  once,  but  it  turned  out  raw. 
There  is  a  joke  in  what  I  just  said — you 
may  catch  it  by  and  by.  I  went  broke  in 
Scranton,  and  got  on  the  tail  end  of  a 
wagon  with  a  gross  of  Little  Beauty  safe- 
ty razors. 

"  The  streets  were  full  of  miners,  and 
all  you  had  to  do  was  to  show  them  some- 
thing and  they  had  their  dollars  ready 
before  they  knew  if  they  wanted  it. 

"  '  Come  on  up !  '  I  called  out.  '  I'll 
shave  any  man  in  the  crowd,  and  I'll  give 
a  dollar  to  every  one  I  cut !  ' 

"  They  came  up,  trusting  as  calves,  and 
before  I  got  through  with  the  first  one 
they  were  packed  around  so  thick  that  the 
driver  didn't  have  to  worry  about  his 
horse.  So  he  came  back  and  wanted  to 
take  a  hand. 


"He  said  he'd  been  in  the  army,  and 
knew  all  about  shaving.  I  tried  to  keep 
him  off,  but  he'd  put  up  the  money  for 
the  razors,  and  was  feeling  toplofty. 

"  Before  he  broke  in  I  had  shaved  ten 
slick  and  clean,  and  they  were  pushing 
in  closer,  yammering  to  give  up  a  dollar 
per. 

..  "  I  was  figuring  on  what  I  could  do 
with  the  hundred  dollars  I  could  almost 
see  in  my  hand,  but  I  wanted  to  wait  un- 
til some  fellow  insisted  on  buying  right 
away,  and  then  it  would  be  a  regular  starri- 
pede.  But  all  the  time  there  was  a  little 
miner  down  in  front,  trying  to  get  me 
to  shave  a  chin  covered  thick  with  steel 
wires. 

"  I  knew  the  Little  Beauty  couldn't 
stand  up  against  it,  and  every  time  he 
tried  to  catch  my  eye  I  was  busy  picking 
out  fellows  with  easy  Avhiskers. 

"  Finally,  I  had  to  move  to  the  other 
end  of  the  tailpiece  to  get  away  from 
him  without  attracting  notice,  and  while 
I  was  giving  a  practical  demonstration 
over  there  he  got  hold  of  my  driver  and 
financial  backer,  and  first  thing  I  knew 
they  were  at  it. 

"  It  was  all  off  right  then.  His  whis- 
kers wouldn't  cut,  and  couldn't  be  nicked 
off.  They  had  to  be  pulled  out  by  the 
roots,  and  my  partner  did  that  all  righjt 
Everywhere  he  went  on  that  doormat  he 
left  blood. 

^  "  My  demonstration  wouldn't  take  at 
all.  They  were  all  watching  that  bleed- 
ing face.  It  was  no  use.  I  just  jumped 
off  the  tailpiece  and  left  the  razors  to  the 
driver.  They  were  his,  anyway,  and  it 
was  his  fault. 

"  Wait  till  I  get  my  drinking-cup,  I 
want  to  wet  my  throat." 

Measuring  the  Sheet. 

"  Here's  one,"  said  Bob  Lahm,  who 
specializes  on  suits  and  overcoats.  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  this  one  by  the  ice- 
water?  You're  getting  particular,  hav- 
ing your  own  drinking-cup." 

"  Thought  I  was  in  Kansas,  or  wher- 
ever it  is  where  they  have  the  law  against 
drinking-cups.  Take  your  own  little  cup 
when  you  go  out  there.  None  furnished 
anywhere,  and  no  one  will  lend  you  his 
unless  you're  a  pretty  girl. 

"  All  the  wise  boys  have  little  folding- 
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cups  handy.  No  use  'for  them,  as  far  as 
their  own  thirst  is  concerned,  but  when- 
ever a  pretty  girl  walks  to  the  end  of  the 
car  they  strain  their  ears  to  hear  her  say, 
'  Oh,  dear,  I  forgot  my  cup !  '  Then,  up 
they  jump,  each  with  his  little  cup  in 
hand,  and  trample  on  each  other  in  the 
aisle  to  get  there  first.  You  know  how  it 
is  in  day-coaches — how  the  old  travelers 
always  go  for  the  middle  of  the  car,  where 
the  riding  is  easiest.  Now  you  find  them 
all  over  the  trucks  near  the  water-coolers. 

"  They've  got  another  law  somewheres 
that  sheets  must  be  nine  feet  long.  Some 
of  the  trains  that  pass  through  the  State 
had  to  have  new  sets  of  linen  for  the 
sleepers.  The  first  night  they  outfitted 
the  Kitty  Flier  out  of  St.  Louis,  the  por- 
ter in  my  car  was  measuring  to  see  if  they 
hadn't  forgot  an  inch  or  two.  He  was 
holding  up  a  sheet  by  one  end,  with  the 
other  end  trailing  for  a  couple  of  feet, 
when  all  at  once  it  began  to  rise  until 
the  lower  hem  was  just  touching  the 
floor. 

"  I  could  see  his  fingers  at  the  top,  but 

I  knew  he  was  not  standing  on  the  seat. 

The  sheet  was  between  us,  though,  and  I 

could  not  make  out  how  he  was  able  fo 

-,  reach,  so  high. 

"'Who's  levitating  you?'   I   asked. 

"'Wha'sdat?' 

"  '  How  can  you  reach  so  high?  ' 

"  *  Ah's  standin'  on  mah  toes.'  " 

Fisher  stopped  to  take  the  drink  Lahm 
offered  him,  but  he  went  right  on  as  soon 
as  he  had  gulped  it  down. 

A  Bath  and  a  Brush. 

"  Too  clean  for  me,"  he  said.  "  I've 
been  down  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  a 
month,  and  I'm  not  used  to  this  bleached 
water.  I  like  mine  brunette.  You  know 
how  dirty  the  water  is  down  that  way. 
The  worst  I've  seen  was  in  Nashville. 
They're  proud  of  it  there,  you  know. 
They  say  you  need  the  grit  in  your  crop, 
if  you  go  so  far  as  to  drink  it,  but  wash- 
ing is  where  it  shines  you.  Makes  you 
clean  without  soap.  Just  rub  the  water 
on  the  skin  and  the  sand  takes  off  the 
dirt.  They  don't  like  to  have  you  get 
funny  about  it  in  your  remarks. 

"  While  I  was  there,  Sol  Metzger,  with 
a  line  of  leather  goods,  came  along  and 
signed  up  for  three-fifty  a  day,  American 


plan,  bath  thrown  in.     Sol  went  up-stairs 
to  get  all  he  could  for  his  three-fifty. 

"  Pretty  soon  he  telephoned  down : 

"  '  Dot's  a  nice  mud-bat'  I  got  here; 
but  vill  you  send  up  some  clean  water,  so 
I  git  a  wash-off  w'en  I'm  through?  ' 

'  George  Youngerman  is  chief  clerk 
there  now,  and  he  got  the  call. 

"  That  isn't  the  way  we  do  it  here,  Mr. 
Metzger,"  he  replied.  "  Ring  me  up 
when  you're  dry,  and  I'll  send  a  bell-boy 
up  to  brush  you  off.'  " 

"  Nice  people  down  South,"  comment- 
ed Andy  Crothers,  "  but  too  pious  mostly 
for  my  business.  I  handle  feathers  ex- 
clusively, and  some  of  the  churches  ob- 
ject to  them.  There  are  whole  sections 
where  I  can't  sell  even  a  robbin's  wing. 
About  the  only  chance  the  women  have  to 
show  off  their  clothes  is  at  church,  and 
every  time  a  woman  shows  up  with  a 
feather  in  her  hat  the  preacher  begins  to 
make  remarks  at  her. 

"  There  are  a  few  towns,  however,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  religious  section, 
where  the  women  want  the  longest  and 
fluffiest  feathers  I  carry.  If  it  were  not 
for  them  I'd  have  to  cut  out  the  whole 
section. 

"  One  day  I  was  in  a  pretty  lively  town 
in  Kentucky,  whefe  half  the  women  go 
regularly  to  meeting  with  flowers  in  their 
hats,  and  the  other  half  don't  go  at  all 
and  wear  feathers.  While  I  was  talking 
to  a  customer,  in  came  one  of  the  flower 
kind,  and  a  new  clerk,  not  knowing  the 
difference,  began  to  show  her  some  of  the 
latest  hats  all  fussed  over  the  top  with 
feathers. 

"  My  customer  saw  the  woman's  sour 
look,  so  she  called  the  girl  over  and  said : 

"  '  Show  her  something  cheap  and  vir- 
tuous.' 

In  Stop-Over  Towns. 

"  I  showed  my  samples  in  a  queer  place 
in  a  little  Iowa  town,"  broke  in  Emil 
Holden,  who  handles  textiles.  "  I  ar- 
rived late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  hotel 
was  full  of  traveling  men.  There  wasn't 
a  bed  or  a  sample  room  to  be  had,  and 
the  only  place  to  show  my  line  was  in  the 
street.  But  one  of  my  customers  came 
doAvn  to  the  depot,  and  I  opened  a  trunk 
for  him  in  the  baggage-room. 

"  He  asked  for  goods  I  had  in  another, 
and  in  five  minutes  I  had  my  samples  all 
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over  the  baggage-room.  I  slipped  the 
baggageman  a  couple  of  dollars,  and  sent 
word  up-town  that  I  could  only  keep  my 
trunks  open  an  hour ;  so  they  all  came 
down  and  made  the  fellows  in  the  hotel 
wait.  After  I  had  finished,  I  packed  up 
and  ate  supper  in  the  next,  town." 

"  I  can  beat  that,"  said  George  Hard- 
ing, who  goes  on  the  road  for  half  a 
dozen  manufacturers  of  brass  novelties. 
"  I  have  a  customer  in  a  jerk- water  town 
in  Kentucky  who  isn't  quite  worth  a  stop- 
over, because  there  is  only  one  train  a  day 
and  there  are  more  important  towns  on 
the  road. 

"  On  this  last  trip  I  Avrote  him  to  meet 
me  at  the  station  and  ride  on  to  the  next 
town  Avith  me,  but  when  we  pulled  in  he 
wasn't  there.  I  had  five  minutes,  and  I 
used  it  to  sprint  a  block  and  a  half  to  his 
store.  He  said  he  was  loaded  up ;  but  I 
told  him  that  was  no  answer,  and  he 
promised  to  be  on  hand  two  days  later, 
on  my  return  trip. 

"  Coming  back,  one  of  the  Pullmans 
was  empty.  I  tipped  the  porter  a  dollar, 
he  brought  in  a  few  trays  of  my  best 
stuff,  and  I  arranged  it  on  the  seats  of 
the  whole  car.  My  customer  was  there^ 
made  his  selections,  bought  a  bunch  of 
stuff,  and  the  whole  deal  was  closed  in 
five  minutes." 

No  one  could  match  that;  but  Mort 
Goodkind  had  a  story  of  two  Irish  high- 
graders  from  Goldfield  who  went  down 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  same  sleeper  with 
him.  They  had  a  section  between  them; 
and  when  it  came  time  to  go  to  bed,  the 
fellow  v^rho  drew  the  upper  merely 
slipped  off  his  shoes  and  rolled  in.  The 
one  in  the  lower  seemed  to  be  encounter- 
ing difficulties.  Finally  the  one  up  above 
called  down: 

"'What's  the  matter,  Mike?  Don't 
you  like  your  bunk?  Every  time  I  fall 
asleep,  you  give  a  bump  and  I  wake  up.' 

"  '  It's  this  hammick.  I  have  tried  three 
times  to  git  into  it,  and  every  time  I  fall 
out." 

A  Tough  Hide. 

"  Who  do  you  think  is  con  in  there?  " 
asked  Fisher,  as  he  returned  from  the 
diner.  "  My  old  rubber,  Jim  Miles.  You 
know  I  used  to  be  in  the  physical  culture 
business.  He  rubbed  them  down  when  I 
got  through.     He  has  only  a  thumb  and 


one  finger  on  each  hand,  but  he  can  rub 
with  those.  He  lost  all  the  others  bra- 
king ; '  and  I  have  often  heard  my  cus- 
tomers grunt  out  between  groans,  '  Wish 
the  wreck  had  taken  the  other  fingers,  too.' 
He  was  too  much  for  them — all  except 
the  game  old  fellow  who  couldn't  stand 
punishment  enough. 

"  He  was  a  withered  specimen,  so  I 
took  forty  off  him  before  I  would  begin. 
Then  I  made  him  stand  straight  and 
throw  back  his  arms.  It  nearly  killed 
him.  I  thought  his  backbone  would  break. 
But  I  made  him  go  through  the  regular 
exercise,  and  he  kept  up  as  best  he  could. 
When  I  got  through  I  turned  him  over  to 
Jim,  and  whispered,  '  Go  easy.'  But  Jim 
smiled,  and  began  to  pound  his  tough  old 
hide. 

"  '  You  need  a  good  rub  to  wake  you 
up,'  Jim  said,  and  the  old  fellow  smiled 
feebly.  Then  Jim  slapped  him  a  few 
times,  and,  rolling  him  over  on  his  back, 
grabbed  at  his  solar  plexus  to  ease  up  the 
stomach  muscles.  The  old  man  grinned, 
and  said  he  liked  it.  Jim  couldn't  pum- 
mel him  more  than  he  liked.  Not  him/ 
He  was  a  fiend  for  punishment. 

"  Finally  Jim  gave  him  a  couple  that 
made  him  wince,  and  he  looked  down  to 
see  if  he  wasn't  bleeding.  He  turned  the 
old  fellow  over,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if 
he  was  scraping  the  old  man's,  backbone. , 
All  at  once  the  old  codger  saw  Jim's 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  that's  all  he 
could  see.  The  others  he  felt  pulling  his 
insides   loose.     He  just   fainted." 

How  Culley  Got  Even. 

"  So  tliis  is  Albany,"  said  Harry  Cul- 
ley, a  clothing  salesman,  as  they  pulled 
into  the  station.  "  I'm  even  Avith  this 
town  now,  but  it  took  me  four  years.  I 
came  in  worn  out  one  afternoon,  and  fell 
into  the  first  barber's  chair  I  saw.  I  said 
I  wanted  a  shave,  and  went  right  off  to 
sleep.  A  long  time  afterward  I  woke  up 
and  learned  I  had  had  a  shave,  hair-cut, 
shampoo,  singe,  face  massage,  scalp  mas- 
sage, two  or  three  kinds  of  rubs,  and  the 
check  was  two  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

"  I  laid  down  a  quarter  and  started  in 
to  clean  out  the  place,  but  they  were  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  had  me  arrested  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace.  The  fine  was  twenty- 
five  dollars,   and   I  didn't  have  but  ten 
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dollars.  After  sleeping  in  jail  all  night, 
I  had  to  wire  my  house,  and  they  never 
quit  thinking  about  the  time  I  got  drunk 
in  Albany.  I  remembered  the  face  on 
that  barber.  I  went  back  to  Albany  later 
to. lick  him,  and  with  plenty  of  money  to 
pay  my  fine,  but  he  was  gone. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  would  never  see  him 
again ;  but  I  walked  into  a  car  down  in 
Ohio  last  week,  and  there  he  was.  I 
could  see  he  did  not  recognize  me,  so  I 
sat  down  and  made  out  that  I  was  glad 
to  see  him.  I  told  him  I  was  an  old  cus- 
tomer, and  he  became  quite  friendly.  All 
the  time  I  was  thinking  how  I  could  pay 
him  off. 

"  We  got  off  two  or  three  times  to- 
gether at  stations,  and  at  a  long  stop  I 
induced  him  to  walk  away  from  the  train. 
He  was  nervous  and  looking  back,  but  I 
told  him  we  had  plenty  of  time  until  the 
train  actually  started.  Then  we  both  ran 
for  it.  I  kept  ahead  and  jumped  on  the 
last  platform,  turning  on  the  lower  step 
so  he  couldn't  get  a  foothold.  The  train 
was  going  faster  and  faster,  and  he  was 
getting  red  in  the  face,  but  I  stood  there. 
He  looked  up  to  see  why  I  didn't  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  I  was  grinning. 

"  '  Do  you  remember  the  time  you  had 
me  put  in  jail  because  you  charged  me  two 
dollars  and  ten  cents  for  a  shave  ?  ' 

"  It  came  back  to  him  jn  a  flash,  but  he 
made  a  last  effort  to  get  aboard.  It  was 
almost  too  easy,  but  I  did  it.  I  put  my 
foot  on  his  chesjt  and  sent  him  sprawling. 

"  '  We're  even !  '  I  cried  exultingly, 
and  he  heard  me,  even  while  his  vest  was 
scraping  the  cinders." 

Saved  by  His  Wife. 

"  I  was  going  to  have  a  scrap  with  a 
customer  this  trip.  You  make  -me  think 
of  it,"  said  Alfred  Ringgold,  a  clothing 
salesman.  "  Nothing  but  his  pretty  fool 
wife  saved  him." 

"  Maybe  some  of  you  remember  Louis 
Stern,  who  was  cutting  prices  on  lower 
State  Street,  in  Chicago,  a  few  years  ago. 
It  was  him.  He  thought  he  could  do  the 
same  kind  of  business  in  a  country  town, 
and  failed.  What  made  me  maddest  was 
that  it  was  a  good  town,  and  I  had  lost 
money  there  in  the  same  way.  They  cut 
prjces  so  low  they  spoiled  their  market, 
both  of  them.     I  told  Stern  to  be  careful, 


but  he  was  a  smart  Aleck,  and  he  said  he 
knew  his  own  business. 

"  When  I  was  in  Omaha  three  weeks 
ago,  the  house  wired  me  that  he  failed, 
and  I  went  over  to  see  what  we  could 
save.  I  found  it  in  a  bad  way.  The  stock 
was  all  gone,  and  the  money  with  it.  I 
was  hot,  and  I  said  what  I  thought. 

"  You  know  what  I  told  you,"  I  said. 
"  But  you're  "one  of  these  fellows  who 
can't  learn.  You  knew  Abe  Harris  failed 
for  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  with  that 
same  kind  of  funny  business,  but  of  course 
you  were  so  smart,  and  you  had  to  see  if 
you  couldn't  do  worse." 

His  wife  was  standing  right  there. 

"  Oh,  but  we  don't  fail  so  bad  as  that," 
she  said.  "  What  was  that  you  was  say- 
ing, Louis — we  will  fail  for  only  ten  cents 
on  the  dollar?  " 

Down-East  Arithmetic. 

"  That  sounds  like  Down- East  arith- 
metic," laughed  Harry  Culley.  "  Those 
old  fellows  down  there  know  how  to  fig-, 
ure  everything  to  their  advantage.  When 
I  was  a  youngster,  I  traveled  the  coast 
towns  for  a  grocery  house,  and  made 
every  lobster-pot  village  on  the  map. 
Most  of  them  were  ten  to  twenty  miles  off 
the  railroad,  and  I  had  to  hire  a  sort  of 
buckboard  they  call  a  barge.  Mostly,  I 
went  alone,  but  now  and  then  I  found 
some  one.  to  split  the  expense  with  me. 

"  There  was  one  little  town  out  on  a 
point  of  land,  and  going  down  there  once, 
I  picked  up"  with  the  captain  of  a  little 
lobster-smack  who'd  been  in  the  interior 
with  his  wife  and  kid. 

"  We  all  drove  down  together,  and 
when  we  arrived  my  customer  was  out  to 
meet  us,  and  I  could  tell  by  his  manner 
that  the  captain  was  a  sort  of  local  lion, 
and,he  wanted  to  do  him  the  honors.  We 
began  to  unpack  our  stuff  from  the  wagon, 
and  the  captain  discovered  the  handle  of 
his  umbrella  had  been  broken. 

"  '  What  —  broken  !  '  exclaimed  my 
customer;  and  then,  turning  on  the  boy 
who  drove  us  down,  he  began :  '  Now, 
look  here  ;  you'll  liev  to  pay  fer  that.  You 
cain't  drive  the  cap'n  down  here  and 
smash  his  umbrelly  without  payin'  fer  it. 
How  much'd  this  leetle  shower-stick  cost 
you,  cap'n?  ' 

"  '  Lesse,'    said    the    captain ;    '  bought 
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that  in  Boston  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
I  paid  a  dollar  seventy-live  cents  fer  it.' 

"  '  Yes,  and  you  paid  seventy-five  cents 
to  have  it  recovered  last  winter,'  chirped 
his  wife. 

"  '  Y'see,'  said  my  customer,' '  tliat's  two 
and  a  half  you'll  have  to  pay,  my  boy.' 

"  And  I  laughed  so  I  almost  lost  him." 

Afraid  It  Would  Go  Stale. 

"  Say  what  you  like  about  the  pie," 
sighed  Mort  Goodkind,  "  but  I  wished 
they  learned  how  to  make  good  Yankee 
pie  at  the  lunch-counters  along  the  West- 
ern roads. 

"  There's  a  town  in  Colorado  where  the 
same  pie  stood  on  the  lower  shelf  while 
I  made  two  trips.  It  looked  so  unwhole- 
some nobody  could  eat  it.  I  wish  I  had 
seen  the  fellow  they  tell  about  in  Nebras- 
ka who  gave  the  lunch-counter  a  new  start 
in  life. 

"  He  came  through  on  a  train  that  was 
stalled  a  few  stations  above  Grand  Is- 
land, and  began  looking  around  for  en- 
tertainment. The  only  thing  worth  no- 
ticing was  the  lunch-counter,  so  he  sized 
it  up,  and  the  further  he  went  the  more 
interesting  it  became  to  him.  There  was 
one  pile  of  sandwiches  he  eyed- so  long 
that  the  girl  behind  the  counter  said :    . 

"  '  Well,  ye  goin'  to  give  yer  mouth  a 
chanct  after  a  while  ?  ' 

"  '  Gently  now,  little  girl,'  he  replied. 
*  Mustn't  speak  up  in  the  presence  of 
your  elders.  I  was  just  renewing  the  ac- 
Vcjuaintance  of  some  of  these  old  friends 
1  saw  when  I  passed  through  here  with 
the  grading  crew  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

"  '  And  I  was  considering  something,' 
he  went  on,  while  the  girl  was  thinking  of 
a  sharp  answer.  '  Gimme  two  or  three 
cups  of  coffee  right  away,  quick.  Maybe 
I  won't  have  time  if  you  don't  hurry.' 

"  Then  he  began  to  stow  away  every- 
thing in  sight,  starting  on  one  end  of  the 
shelf  and  eating  each  thing,  as  he  came  to 
it  as  fast  as  he  could  wash  it  down. 

"  The  girl  stood  there,  fascinated,  hard- 
ly   able    to   keep    count,    while   he    went 


through  sickl,y-pie,  shriveled  cake,  curled- 
up  sandwiches,  pickles,  boiled  eggs,  char- 
lotte-russe,  one  aft-er  the  other. 

"  He  kept  the  girl  on  the  hotfoot  after 
coffee.  It  got  to  be  a  pretty  fierce  con- 
test between  him  and  Avhat  was  left  on 
the  counter,  but  he  put  it  all  away." 

"  '  Nine  dollars  and  eighty  cents,'  the 
girl  said  when  he  finished. 

"  '  You  needn't  take  so  much  satisfac- 
tion out  of  it,'  he  remarked  as  he  paid. 
'  It  was  worth  it  to  me.  Wlien  I  come 
algng  here  in  another  thirty  or  forty  years, 
there'll  be  something  fresh  on  the  coun- 
ter!'" 

When  Maudie  Spoke. 

"  I  know  a  girl  who  would  have  had  an 
answer  for  him,  all  right,"  said  Fisher, 
getting  back  into  the  conversation.  "  Her 
name  is  Maudie,  and  she  is  down  in  the 
hard  coal  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Some- 
thing like  a  thousand  times  a  year  she 
throws  a  hot  platter  at  a  bunch  of  miners, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  she  has  the  table 
cleared  and  set  for  the  next  meal. 

"No  monkey  business  about  the  way 
those  fellows  eat,  and  she  was  used  to 
their  ways.  But  along  came  T.  Arthur 
Chauncey.  He  used  to  be  on  the  road 
with  textiles  before  he  got  his  bit  from 
home,  don't  you  know.  He  was  one  of 
these  neat  and  careful  fellows — always 
chewed  his- food  well.  He  was  held  up 
in  the  town  where  Maudie  worked,  and 
had..to  eat  there.     Maudie  served  him. 

"  He  took  what  was  set  down  in  front 
of  him  without  saying  anything,  eating  off 
the  edges;  but  when  she  brought  him  a 
thick  cup  slopping  over  with  coffee  and 
milk,  he  said  to  her  mildly: 

"  '  I  say,  don't  you  know,  I  like  mine 
black,  my  fine  girl,  and  hot,  very  hot,  and 
have  it  made  strong,  quite  strong.' 

"  Maudie  listened  to  all  this,  and  then 
she  sung  out  to  the  colored  cook  tlirough 
the  hole  in  the  wall : 

"  '  Oh,  Percy,  make  a  fresh  pot,  and 
make  it  hot,  blamed  hot,  and  .strong, 
blamed  strong,  for  a  blamed  particular 
sent ! '  " 


A  Pullman  can't  go  without  an  engine  any  more  than  a  day  coach. 
Motive  power  before  glad  rags. — Philosophy  of  a  Tallow  Pot. 
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Station-Agent. 
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No.  22.  —  The  Trials  and   Tribulations  of   Captain  Fish,  Who  Had  that 

Suffering  Air  of  Martyrdom  and  All  Other  Natural  Heritages 

that  Make  the  Ideal  Claim-Agent. 


dom. 


APTAIN  FISH,  over  on  the 
H.,  B.  and  M.,  was  designed 
by  nature  to  be  a  claim- 
agent  for  a  railroad.  He 
goes  about  with  a  shrink- 
ing, suffering  air-  of  martyr- 
He  talks  with  soft  and  apologetic 
His  meekness  and  sufferance  and 


voice 

sadness  and  wo,  all  natural  heritages, 
serve  to  put  the  claimant  in  the  attitude 
of  robbing  the  lowly  and  deserving,  and 
keeps  the  settling  figures  down  to  the 
point  which  human  sympathy  indicates. 

There  are  claim-agents  who  are  bold 
and  combative,  who  aim  rigidly  at  the 
strictly  legal  aspect  of  aft'airs,  and  to 
whom  a  fellow  feeling  is  unknown.  They 
harvest  lawsuits  and  ill  will. 

Not  so  with  Captain  Fish.  Neither 
judge  nor  jury  for  him.  He  sees  nothing 
but  the  good  intent  and  poverty  of  his 
road,  and  the  compassion  of  the  people. 
On  these  human  lines  he  settles  every- 
thing. 

When  he  draws  his  pay,  it  pains  him 
to  tears  of  commiseration  that  he  has  to 
take  the  money  from  the  company. 

So  his  life  is  sad,  for  he  is  compelled 
t6  allow  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
Vouchers  will  always  follow  vouchers. 

Scries  bcKaa  la  the  Jolvt  1907,  Railroad    M 


When  the  seasons  are  dry,  and  the  loco- 
motive-spark leaves  its  trail  of  desolation 
along  the  adjoining  meadows  and  wood, 
the  captain  enters  upon  a  period  of  ad- 
justment. 

Then  he  is  in  a  state  of  mind  that  makes 
"  The  melancholy  days  are  here  "  appear 
like  the  visit  of  a  three-ring  circus  in  a 
coon  town. 

All  in  all,  the  captain  saves  his  road  a 
great  deal  of  money,  keeps  litigation  down 
to  near  zero,  and  does-  it  all  with  that  dis- 
mal, wobegone  cast  of  countenance  and 
that  doleful  voice — all  bequeathed  him  by 
the  Creator. 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  indicate  that  these 
sepulchral  qualities  constitute  the  cap- 
tain's entire  repertoire.  He  has,  in  addi- 
tion, the  fine  art  of  judging  human  na- 
ture accurately,  and  turning  to  advantage 
the  qualities  he  finds  in  his  fellow  man. 

Delay,  conciliation,  and  compromise 
are  the  weapons  used  by  the  captain  to 
meet  the  complaints  that  come  to  him. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  captain  for  the 
tales  that  follow. 

One  dismal  day  we  fell  to  talking 
about  the  railroads  and  the  "  peeple." 

The  captain  bewailed,  with  a  sort  of 
dyspeptic  sorrow,  the  lack  of  honesty  and 
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perspicacity  in  the  common  run  of  human 
kind. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  we  kill  a  cow,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pedigreed  Holstein,  and  the  most 
valuable  animal  on  the  farm.  If  we  burn 
a  meadow,  the  timothy  runs  three  tons  to 
the  acre.  No  train  ever  killed  an  elm- 
peeler  hog.  When  we  deal  out  death  and 
destruction,  we  invariably  hit  the  finest 
and  most  highly  prized  things  the  earth 
produces." 

"  Don't  the  claimants  ever  volunteer 
the  correct  value  information?"  I  asked 
innocently. 

"  I  never  had  that  experience  but  one 
time,"  replied  the  captain  dryly.  "  May- 
be you  have  been  on  your  back  with  a 
fever?  You  have?  Well,  you  will  recall 
how  your  mind  went  whirling  around 
with  all  kinds  of  crazy  and  exaggerated 
ideas  and  images,  and  most  of  them  re- 
lated to  your  business. 

'-'  When  I  was  down  with  the  typhoid, 
my  distorted  fancy  was  all  the  time  ad- 
justing claims.  One  day  I  thought  we 
had  killed  a  horse,  and  I  went  over  to  the 
owner.  We  walked  down  on  the  railroad 
together,  and  sat  down  on  the  grassy 
bank. 

"  '  Captain,'  ,  said  the  owner,  '  that 
horse  was  the  worst  old  crow-bait  on  the 
farm.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  old 
this  summer.  He  hasn't  done  a  lick  of' 
work  for  three  years,  only  to  eat  up  my 
good  corn  and  hay.  But  he's  always  been 
in  the  family,  and  we  had  sentimental^ 
reasons  for  not  turning  him  out  to  die. 
I  calculate  you've  saved  me  twenty  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  present 
the  company  with  ten  dollars  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation  for  what  they  have  done 
for  me.  Oh,  no  !  He  didn't  get  onto  the 
track  through  a  defective  fence.  He  got 
on  at  the  public  highway.  Any  one  can 
see  that — ' 

"  My  pulse  let  out  a  few  extra  kicks, 
and  my  fever  went  up  a  few  notches.  I 
have  a  hazy  remembrance  of  the  old  doc- 
tor. '  He's  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse,' 
said  he.     *  You'd  better  notify  his  folks.' 

"  It  came  pretty  near  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  me.  It  takes  a  good  con- 
stitution to  get  over  a  shock  like  that. 

'*  A  railroad  is  always  on  the  defen- 
sive," continued  the  captain.  "  No  mat- 
ter which  direction  we  take,  or  which  way 
we  turn,  or  w^hat  we  propose,  we  are  held 


up,  harassed,  enjoined,  and  blackmailed. 
We  are  the  legitimate  prey  of  all  the 
unscrupulous  gorillas  and  rapacious  free- 
booters that  infest  this  fair  land,  and  con- 
stitute, we  will  say,"  continued  the  cap- 
tain reflectively,  "  about  eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  population." 

"  You  and  I,  captain,"  said  I,  by  way 
of  cheer,  "  are  trailing  along  in  a  hope- 
less minority." 

"  I  am,"  retorted  the  captain.  "  That 
much  is  sure.     I  know  I  am." 

The  captain  went  solemnly  into  a  near- 
by cafe,  and,  under  the  genial  inspiration 
of  a  glass  of  cold  water  and  a  bowl  of 
chopped  elm  shavings-  with  blue  milk, 
narrated  some  of  the  experiences  of  a 
man  Avhose  duty  it  is...  to  investigate  the 
petty  claims  that  come  from  the  people 
along  his  railway.   - 

One  day  the  captain  found  a  letter  on 
his  desk,  "  respectfully  referred."  It  was 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  road,, 
but,  by  the  "  respectfully  referred  "  route, 
it  reached  the  captain's  desk  in  due  time. 
It  read :  ^ 

Grafthurst,  Ind,  Aug  13. 
Dear  Sir  &  Honored 

Your  trane  kilt  8  of  my  best  hogs  fri- 
day  night  I  showd  your  Sec  foreman 
where  they  got  under  the  fence  but  he 
gif  me  no  satisfaction  I  want  pay  for 
them  hogs  and  darn  quick. 

Cris  Baily. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  but  little  known 
outside,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
letters  of  complaint  that  come  to  a  rail- 
road office  make  summary  demands  and 
convey  a  threat  or  intimation,  indicating 
the  pugnacious  attitude  of  the  writer.  The 
first  crude  thought  of  the  unsophisticated 
mind  is  that  a  show  of  belligerency  will 
frighten  the  officials  into  immediate  set- 
tlement. 

Many  a  letter  has  contained  this  omi- 
nous ultimatum :  "  I'll  give  you  just  five 
days  to  pay  for  that  spotted  calf." 

It  gratifies  the  writer,  for  his  unbaked 
fancy  sees  the  claim  -  agent  making  the 
double  hump  and  taking  the  hurdles  to 
keep  within  the  limit. 

But  here  are  the  cold  facts :  regardless 
of  the  time  limit  set  by  the  claimant  and 
the  dire  consequences  to .  follow,  spotted 
calves  are  never  settled  for  in  five  davs. 
The  claim-agent  doggedly  faces  the  perils 
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of  delay,  and  goes  about  the  neces- 
sary investigation  in  the  usual  way. 
If  a  voucher  comes  to  the  claimant, 
it  comes  along  with  the  same  old 
circumlocution  that  all  vouchers 
take. 

So  it  is  noted  of  the  captain, 
when  he  read  Cri.s  Baily's  closing 
'sentence,  "  I  want  pay  for  them 
hogs,  and  darn  quick,"  he  neither 
batted  an  eye  nor  drew  an  extra 
breath. 

In  a  general  way,  a  claim-agent, 
after  a  number  of  years  on  a  road, 
learns  to  know  fairly  well  a  ma- 
jority of  the  farmers  owning  land 
adjoining  the  railroad. 

In  this  instance,  Cris  Baily  was 
an  unknown  quantity  to  tlie  cap- 
tain. He  was  a  recent  arrival,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  farm, 
containing  a  wood  pasture, 
touched  the  right  of  way.  This 
was  the  first  matter  that  had  come 
up  between  Baily  and  the  railroad, 
and  the  captain  thought  it  wise  to 
reconnoiter  about  the  neighbor- 
hood and  learn  what  he  could,  and 
to  inspect  the  fences  before  ap- 
proaching Baily  direct. 

In  common  law,  a  man  is  held 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.     In  railroad 
law,  a  claim  is  fraudulent  until  proven 
valid. 

The  captain  visited  the  spot  where  the 
eight  porkers  came  to  their  tragic  end. 
He  examined  the  fences,  and  found  where 
they  had  crawled  under  and  onto  the 
right  of  way. 

A  railroad  company  builds  and  main- 
tains- all  fences,  and  they  must  be  hog- 
proof — ^even  to  barring  out  the  little  curly 
tailed  piglets.  Granger  legislation  has 
seen  to  all  of  that.  Failing  to  have  them 
so  puts  the  liability  on  the  company. 

The  captain  convinced  himself  that,  in 
this  particular  case,  the  company's  de- 
fense was  weak.  But  he  wanted  to  know 
more.  He  wanted  further  information 
about  hogs  in  general,  and  about  the 
claimant  in  particular,  and  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  get. 

He  drove  out  to  the  neighborhood 
where  Baily  lived,  and,  in  an  aimless  sort 
of  way,  drove  into  the  barn-yard  of  a 
neighboring  farmy  to  water  his  horse. 

"  This  has  been  a  pretty  good  year  for 


IT    PAJPNS   HIM   TO   TEARS   OF   COMMISERATION    THAT   HE 
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farmers,  hasn't  it?  "  asked  the  captain  in 
friendly  conversational  venture. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
that,"  responded  the  farmer.  "  Suppose 
we  ortn't  complain,  but  wheat  ain't  turn- 
ing out  anything  extra.  It  didn't  fill  as 
well  as  I  thought  it  would-" 

"  Fine  weather  we're  having,"  said  the 
captain. 

"  Not  as  fine  as  it  might  be.  Corn 
needs  rain  purty  bad,  right  now.  I  reckon 
if  it  don't  rain  inside  o'  ten  days,  we 
won't  have  much  more'n  nubbins." 

"  S'pose  you  raise  a  good  many  cattle. 
And  hogs.  I  see  hogs  quoted  at  eight 
dollars  and  thirty  cents  j'^esterday.  That's 
about  the  fanciest  price  I  ever  knew  hogs 
to  be." 

"  Huh !  The  year  after  the  war  they 
wus  twelve  dollars.  They  wus  worth 
raisin'  in  them  days.  Ain't  been  nothing 
like  it  since  for  a  farmer." 

"  Still,  there  ought  to  be  good  money 
in  hogs  at  eight  dollars,"  persisted  the 
captain. 

"  They  ort  to  be,  but  they  ain't  always," 
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replied  the  farmer  with  a.  look  of  disgust 
on.  his  face.  "People  think  a  farmer's 
always  makin'  so  much  money.  They 
don't  know  what  he's  up  agin  all  the 
time. 

"  Now  take  hogs  for  instant,  that  you 


"  About  ten,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"Your  neighbor,'  Baily  —  has  he  lost 
any?  " 

"  Cris  had  a  bunch  'bout  to  die.  I 
don't  know  just  how  many.  He  keeps  his 
pigs  in  the  Avood  pasture   down   on   the 


^"£5^-. 


"  PEOPLE  THINK  A  FARMER'S  ALWAYS   MAKIN^ 
SO    MUCH    MONEY." 


wus  just  talking  about.  If  a  farmer  feeds 
seventy-five-cent  corn  into  a  parcel  of 
shoats  until  they  get  to  weigh'n'  two  or 
three  hundred,  then  in  one  week  the  chol- 
era comes  along  and  lays  out  the  whole 
bunch,  you  wouldn't  think  that  wus  such 
a  durned  money-makin'  scheme,  would 
you?  Heh?  Even  if  they  are  eight  dol- 
lars a  hundred?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  hog  cholera  any  more,"  said  the 
captain.  "  I  thought  medical  science  had 
done  away  with  all  those  anthrax  dis- 
orders." 

"  You  must  be  a  stranger  in  these  jDarts. 
Why,  sir,  there  hav'n',  right  here  now, 
the  worst  siege  of  hog  cholera  I've  ever 
know'd." 

"  Indeed!  Is  that  so?"  exclaimed  the 
captain  in  surprise.  "  Have  you  lost 
any?" 


railroad.  A  hired  hand  who  was  workin' 
for  me  happed  down  there,  and  told  me 
he  counted  eight  dead  ons.  The  next  day 
I  heard  eight  of  'em  had  been  killed  on 
the  railroad.  That  ain't  quite  as  lingerin' 
as  cholera,  and  it  pays  better  to  have  'em 
go  that  way.  But  ain't  all  of  us  got  a 
railroad  handy  that  we  can  drag  the  car- 
casses onto."   ~ 

"  Where  is  this  hired  hand?  "  asked  the 
Captain  somewhat  eagerly. 

"  Don't  have  any  idea,"  replied  the 
farmer.  "  He  tramped  in.  Just  stayed 
with  me  during  harvest  and  slid  out. 
Don't  even  know  his  name  —  only  Joe. 
You'll  never  see  him  ag'in.  He's  just  one 
of  them  floaters  that  don't  stay  long  any 
place.  He's  a  hundred  miles  from  here 
by  this  time,  and  I  don't  even  know  what 
direction  he  took." 

"  Is   Baily   a   pretty   square   sort   of   a 
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man?  "  asked  the  captain.  "  Does  he  bear 
a  good  reputation?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  much  about  that," 
replied  the  farmer.  "  He  come  here 
from  Tennessee  two  years  ago.  It's  been 
whispered  around  that  he  was  moon- 
shinin'  down  there,  and  was  run  out  by 
government  men.  It's  been  said  he  run 
away  with  another  man's,  wife  and  come 
up  here.  I  don't  know  if  all  that's  so  or 
not,  but  I  ain't  surprised  eny. 

"  Tell  you  the  truth,  stranger,  I  don't 
take  no  stock  in  him.  As  for  them  hogs 
bein'  killed  by  a  train  —  I  got  my  own 
opinion  —  but  what  eny  of  us  thinks 
wouldn't  go  in  court. 

"  It  looks  more  like  rain  to-day  than  it 
did  yesterday.  Wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
we  didn't  have  a  plenty  before  the  week's 
out.  Won't  you  unhitch  and  eat  a  bite? 
Oh,  well —    Good  day!     Good  day!  " 

The  captain  had  the  facts. 

Oris  Baily's  hogs  had  died  of  cholera, 
and  he  had  placed  them  on  the  track,  ex- 
pecting to  collect  from  the  railroad. 


When  it  comes  to  fighting  and  rebut- 
ting an  unjust  claim,  the  captain  was  tire- 
less and  resourceful.  In  this  case  there 
seemed  but  one  way  open  in  the  absence 
of  proof.  Confront  Baily  boldly,  accuse 
him,  and  bluif  him  into  acknowledgment 
and  withdrawal. 

But  could  a  Tennessee  ex-moonshiner 
be  bluffed?  If  not,  what  next?  Let  him 
sue.  Stand  trial.  Tell  a  jury  of  farm- 
ers our  suspicions  ?  Nix  !  thought  the  cap- 
tain.    Proof  must  be  found. 

The  captain"  headed  for  Cris  Baily's. 
Before  him  there  Avas  a  turn  of  the  road, 
and  in  the  angle  was  an  open  piece  of 
ground  with  a  clump  of  trees. 

Under  their  shading  hospitality  some 
gipsies  had  camped,  with  the  usual  as- 
sortment of  broken-down  horses,  rickety 
wagons,  dogs,  swarthy  sanyoras,  and 
ragged  children. 

The  captain  stopped. 

He  was  in  sight  of  Cris  Baily's  house, 
and  he  could  plainly  see  Baily  out  near 
the  barn  doing  some  work. 


J.N0&MAN4  b(MO  • 


"you  puta  pigs  on  the  track." 
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Two  of  the  vagabond  queens  rushed 
out  to  the  captain.  One  reached  for  his 
hand. 

"  Tell  a  fortune !  "  she  cried  impor- 
tuningl^^  "  Tell  a  fortune — the  past  and 
the  future  —  only  ten  a  centa  !  Good 
luck !     Good  luck  !     All  about !  " 

The  captain  instinctively  drew  back  his 
hand. 

"  Hold  on!  "  said  the  captain.  "  Not 
so  fast,  my  tawny  skinned  sorceress.  Most 
of  us  would  give  you  something  not  to 
tell  the  past,  and  the  future  be  hanged. 
But  say,  do  you  see  that  man  up  yonder 
near  the  barn?  " 

They  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  If  you'll  go  up  there  and  tell  his  for- 
tune— handing  him  some  of  the  past  and 
laying  it  heavy  on  the  future — I'll  give 
you  a  dollar." 

The  swarthy  mendicants  jumped  at  the 
chance  for  sudden  wealth. 

The  captain  held  a  rehearsal.  He  jug- 
gled Cris  Rally's  past,  went  into  his  fu- 
ture, and  made  the  fortune-tellers  under- 
stand. 

Cris  Baily  was  grinding  a  scythe,  un- 
conscious of  revelations,  when  suddenly 
confronted  by  the  two  dark-eyed,  tur- 
baned  revealers  of  the  hidden. 

One  of  them  grabbed  his  hand. 

"  Telia  your  fortune !  "  she  cried. 
"  Tena  cent.  I  read  it  in  a  hand.  The 
lines,  they  tell — " 

"  Clear  out !  "  yelled  Cris,  getting  his 
wind.     "  Off  with  you!     Git!  " 

"  You  maka  whisky  one  time,"  per- 
sisted the  woman  unblinkingly.  "  They, 
hunta  you  long  time — police — in  a  south 
— ^mountains  —  and  a  woods  —  you  geta 
away !  " 

"  Hold  on  !  What  are  you  giving  me?  " 
cried  Cris. 

"  I  reada  your  hand.  The  lines,  they 
tell.  I  know  alia  the  past.  I  tella  the 
fute.     Everything  !     I  gotta  the  power  !  " 

Cris  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Go  on !  Go  on !  "  he  cried  eagerly. 
"  Is  there  anything  else?   Here's  a  dime." 

She  bent  over  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  You  gotta  away.  You  taka  a  wom- 
an —  another  woman.  Nota  your  wife  ! 
No  !     No  !    An'  you  cornea  here  !  " 

"That's  enough!"  cried  Cris,  stand- 
ing up;  stiff  and  pale.  "  I  don't  want  any 
more."       "^ 

The  Avoman  held  on  doggedly. 


"  The  future  it  all  here,"  the  woman 
went  on.  "  It  looka  dark.  Penetentiare ! 
Prison  !  Prison  !  They  senda  you  up  ! 
It  looka  dark.  I  see  all !  Everything ! 
You  puta  pigs  on  the  track.^  Railroad 
engine  cornea  along.  T  know !  I  see ! 
Soon  they  comea  along,  and  get  you  for 
that.  Soon !  Ver'  soon !  They  locka 
you  up  long,  long  time.  I  tell  it  you.  Et 
all  true !  Some  one  knows,  and  railroad 
finda  et  all  out.     All  ver'  soon." 

Cris  jerked  his  hand  away  and  started 
for  the  house.  But  he  stopped,  turned, 
and  called  after  the  witches. 

When  they  returned  to  camp,  they  had 
from.  Cris  Baily  all  the  chickens,  corn, 
and  farm  produce  they  could  lug.  The 
patient,  waiting  captain  knew  all  this 
plunder  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  secrecy, 
and  he  drove  away  in  triumphant  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  course  of  a  feAv  days,  by  the 
"  respectfully  referred  "  route,  another 
letter  found  its  way  to  the  captain's  desk. 
It  read: 

Grafthurst,  Ind,  Aug  28 — 
Peest  of  R.  R.  1 

I  wrote  you  two  weeks  ago  about  my 
clame  for  ate  8  hogs  which  was  killed 
on  your  track.  I  find  I  am  to  blame  for 
them  hogs  gittin  on  the  track  as  I  made 
a  bad  place  in  the  fence  and  I  forgot  to 
fix  it  up.  I  want  to  do  what's  fare  and 
wright  between  man  and  man  and  I 
withdraw  my  clame— I  remane 

very  truly,  yours  Cris  Baily. 

P.  S. — There  aint  nothing  for  the  rail- 
road to  pay.  everything  is  now  square — 
right  is  right. 

.  The  captain  let  out  that  jubilant 
chuckle  of  conquest  known  only  to  Pluto 
and  the  railroad  claim-agent. 

It  pains  the  writer,  after  showing  the 
cleverness  of  the  captain  in  the  above 
story,  to  be  compelled  to  narrate  another, 
wherein  he  emerges  with  less  distinction. 
But  railroad  experiences  must  be  given  as 
they  occur,  and  without  regard  to  the 
merit,  praise,  or  humiliation  of  the  ones 
involved. 

The  poet  who  sings  paeans  of  praise  to 
womankind,  extolling  her  beauty  and  gen- 
tleness, evidently  never  met  Ann  Haraer- 
walt,  or  he  would  have  found  the  need  of 
a  discordant  line  in  the  chorus. 

Architecturally,  Ann  is  a  sky-scraper 
without  ornaments. 
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She  owns  a  piece  of  land  touching  tlie 
railroad,  and  she  rules  over  it  like  a  pagan 
queen.  She  lives  alone,  and  defies  man- 
kind in  all  the  courts. 

When  a  trespasser,  or  a  luckless  hunter, 
or  a  mendicant  pedler,  or  any  other  of  the 
itinerary  gentry  encroaches  upon  her  pre- 
serves, Ann  delivers  a  "  Move  on!  "  com- 
mand that  makes  her  easily  the  military 
figure  of  the  district. 

There  is  no  open-hearted  hospitality 
for  the  neighborhood  at  Ann's,  and  no 


"  Is  this  Mrs.  Hamerwalt?"  asked  the 
captain  with  ingratiating  suavity. 

"  Yes,  sir!  "  came  the  tart  reply. 

"  I  am  Captain  Fish,  the  railroad  claim- 
agent." 

"  Come  in.     Set  down  right  there !  " 

It  wasn't  an  invitation.  It  was  a  com- 
mand ;  and  the  captain,  like  a-  true  sol- 
dier, obeyed. 

When  the  captain  was  seated,  Ann 
arose  to  her  full  six  feet  of  regal  majesty 
— to  her  full  queenly  stature.     She  was 


CONVINCED    HIMSELF    THAT    IN    THIS    PARTICULAR    CASE    THE    COMPANY'S 
DEFENSE   WAS    WEAK, 


"  Welcome  "  motto  hangs  over  the  door 
for  the  wayfaring  stranger. 

One  day  a  vagrant  spark  from  a  pass- 
ing locomotive  touched  oif  some  dry 
grass,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  a  number  of  rods  of  rail  fence  run- 
ning up  toward  Ann's  house  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  section  foreman,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  true  fireman,  arrived  too  late,  and 
Ann  turned  on  him  with  ribald  abuse. 

The  section  foreman  said -he  would  re- 
port it  at  once,  and  that  the  claim-agent 
would  be  along  to  settle  the  damage. 

After  a  number  of  days,  the  captain  ap-- 
peared  at  Ann  Hamerwalt's  door. 
9  R  R 


somewhat  bent  and  brown  and  unkempt, 
and  not  so  regal  or  queenly  that  you  would 
notice  it. 

Ann  assumed  the  aggressive. 

'"  You  know  that  your  engine  set  that 
fence  afire,  don't  you?  " 

"  From  what  evidence  we  have,  we 
think—" 

"  There  ain't  any  think  about  it.  You 
know  it !  " 

"  Well,  we  haven't — " 

"  Yes,  you  have,"  snapped  Ann.  "  You 
know  it.  You  ain't  a  fool.  You  know  you 
burned  my  fence.  Maybe  you  think,  just 
because  I'm  a  woman,  you'll  fool  me  or 
bluff  me." 
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Ann  gave  a  whistle,  and  instantly  a 
bulldog  appeared,  with  his  front  feet  on 
the  door-step,  and  cast  a  red,  suspicious 
eye  on  the  captain.     "  Lay  down,  Bull !  " 

The  dog  occupied  the  doorway,  and 
kept  the  captain  under  a  cold,  unblinking 
surveillance. 

"  It  is  this  way,  Mrs.  Hanierwalt,"  said 
the  captain,  feigning  an  easy  indifference. 
"  We'll  say  that  our  engine  set  the  fence 
afire,  but  we  must  know  just  how  many 
rods,  and  how  many  rails,  and  how  old 
the  fence  was,  and  what  condition  the  ma- 
terial was — " 

"  You'll  pay  me  just  fifteen  dollars," 
said  Ann  briskly. 

"  That  seems  somewhat  excessive,  I — " 

"  No  use  to  argue  about  it.  That's  it. 
Fifteen  dollars.  I  know  what  a  fence's 
worth,  and  I  know  what  you  burned !  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  captain;  "  I  will 
put  it  up  to  the  company  that  way,  and 
we'll  see  what  they  think  of  it." 

"  What  they  think !  "  shrieked  Ann. 
"  It's  what  I  think !  I  think  fifteen  dol- 
lars !    And  that's  all  there  is  to  it !  " 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  the  captain 
assuringly.  "  The  company  may  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  figure.  It  will  take 
a  little  time." 

"  It's  fifteen  dollars,  and  it's  goin'  to  be 
paid,  and  it's  goin'  to  be  paid  right  now  !  " 

"Right  now!"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished captain.  "  Why,  madam,  that's  im- 
possible. The  matter  must^be  referred 
and  approved." 

The  captain  arose  as  if  to  exit,  but  the 
dog  with  a  projecting  jaw  let  out  an 
ominous  signal  that  effectually  flagged 
the  captain,  who  at  once  resumed  his  seat 
and  assumed  a  humble,  conciliatory  tone. 

"  We'll  make  it  fifteen  dollars,  Mrs. 
Hamerwalt,"  he  said.  "  We  want  to  deal 
fairly  with  you.  I'll  see  that  you  get  your 
money.  You  see,  Mrs.  Hamerwalt,  when 
a  claim  is  paid,  the  papers  must  pass 
through  a  number  of  departments,  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  road  finally  draws  a 
voucher  for  the  amount." 

"  That  may  be  your  way,  but  my  way's 
different,"  retorted  Ann.  "  You  burned 
the  fence.  It's  fifteen  dollars,  and  you're 
goin'  to  pay — and  before  you  leave  this 
house.  You've  got  the  money,  and  you're 
goin'  to  fork  it  over,  right  here  and  now  !  " 

Ann  gave  the  table  an  emphatic  thump. 

"  Why,  really,  Mrs.  Hamerwalt,"  pro- 


tested the  captain,  "  this  is  extraordinary. 
This  is  a  most  unusual  and  high-handed 
proceeding,  I  must  say,  Mrs.  Hamer- 
walt—" 

"  There  ain't  any  use  hav'n'  any  more 
words.  You  heard  what  I  said.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it!  " 

Now,  the  woman  had  a  double-barreled 
shotgun  in  the  corner  and  a  brute  of  a 
bulldog  in  the  door.  A  braver  man  than 
_the  captain  would  have  reckoned  twice  or 
thrice  before  going  against  this  combina- 
tion. 

The  captain  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
make  a  break  for  liberty.'  The  captain 
had  always  found  this  a  world  of  sorrow 
and  injustice,  but  he  was  taking  no 
chances  on  any  unexpected  exit  from  it. 
So  he  went  deep  down  in  his  pocket  and 
extracted  the  last  farthing,  and,  alto- 
gether, it  totaled  ten  dollars  and  forty 
cents.  Then. he  offered  to  add  his  watch, 
but  Ann  observed  dryly  that  "  Purty 
.  good-looking  watches  are  sold  for  a  dol- 
lar, and  maybe  that's  one  of  them." 

At  length,  when  the  captain  with  one 
keen  jump  cleared  the  barbed-wire  fence 
from  the  domain  of  Ann  Hamerwalt  and 
lit  on  the  right  of  way  of  the  railroad,  he 
was  moneyless,  watchless,  and  coatless. 

Then  the  captain  went  up  and  bor- 
rowed five  dollars  of  the  station-agent, 
and  got  the  ■  section  foreman  to  go  over 
to  Ann' Hamerwalt's  with  it,  and  rescue 
the  watch  and  coat. 

It  was  one  of  the  neatest  and  quickest 
settlements  ever  effected.  The  captain 
acknowledged  that. 

Some  time  ago,  an  old  man  who  lost  a 
cow  on  a  certain  road  received  a  voucher 
for  forty  dollars  and  cashed  it.  On  his 
way  home  he  lost  his  pocketbook,  and 
this  misfortune  moved  him  to  write  the 
following  letter  to  the  railroad : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  an  old  man  and  me  and  the  old 
woman  live  alone.  We  haven't  but  a 
little  of  this  world's  goods.  And  we 
have  a  hard  time  getting  along.  We  go 
to  church  regular.  I  am  an  old  soldier. 
I  was  with  Rosencrans  at  Corinth,  and 
Murfreesboro,  and  Stone  River.  I  al- 
ways vote  the  Republican  ticket.  You 
are  a  great  corporation  and  have  got 
lots  of  money,  because  the  country's 
what  it  is,  and  I  helpt  make  it  that  way. 
What  is  forty  dollars  to  you?  You 
would    never    miss    it.      I    lost    that    40 
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A   BRAVER    MAN    WOULD   HAVE    RECKONED   TWICE    OR    THRICE   BEFORE   GOING   AGAINST 

THIS    COMBINATION. 


dollars  that  you  paid  me  for  my  cow. 
I  thought  if  I  explained  it  to  you,  and 
all  about  myself  maybe  you  would  pay 
it  again.  Think  it  over.  With  the  great- 
est respect  and  well  wishes,  I  am  yovirs 
very  truly,  Uriah  H.  Small. 


This  appeal  has  a  touch  of  piety  and 
patriotism,  and  being  of  a  sentimental 
turn,  it  pains  me  to  add  that  the  railroad 
has  not  yet  "  come  across  "  Vv^ith  the  sec- 
ond forty. 

Not  yet^ — but  soon ! 


VISIBLE    TELEPHONING. 


Device  Which  Will  Show  You  Who  You  Are  Talking  To  and  Whether 

She  Is  Pretty.  V. 


SEEING  by  wire  has  long  been  the  dream 
of..most  inventors,  and  not  a  few  in  the 
past  have  wasted  both  time  and  energy  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  mystery. 

It  has,  however,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  two 
Danes,  brothers  named  Andersen,  says  Rail- 
road Men,  to  be  the  first  to  invent  an  appa- 
ratus by  which  can  be  seen  what  is  going 
on  at  the  other  end  of  a  telephone  wire. 

The  details  of  the  invention  are  naturally 
kept  secret,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  genuineness.  An  engineer  of  high 
repute  has  just  tested  the  claims  of  the  An- 
dersens,  and  the  expert  declared  the  claim 
to  be  entirely  justified. 


The  process  is  described  as  entirely  new 
and  yery  simple.  It  differs  from  the  Korn 
and  other  systems  of  phototelegraphy,  inas- 
much as  it  makes  no  use  of  photography,  but 
transmits  light  and  colors  directly.  Any 
person  speaking  at  a  telephone  fitted  with 
the  apparatus  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
other  end  of  the  wire,  and  he  likewise  can 
show  anything  he  desires  to  exhibit  across 
the  wires. 

The  Andersens  have  taken  eight  years,  to 
probe  the  mystery.  They  are  of  humble  par- 
entage— the  sons  of  a  saddler  at  Odense — 
and  are  aged  twenty-eight  and  thirty,  re- 
spectively. 


WHEN   THE   DEVIL   DRIVES. 

BY     ROBERT    T.     CREEL. 

It  Is  Well  to  Remember  That  a  Touch 
of  Nature  Makes  the  Whole  World  Kin. 


OIN'  to  make  'er  out?"  in- 
quired the  brakeman,  hold- 
ing his  lantern  close  to 
Eldon's  face. 

"  I  don't  know.  What'U 
it  cost  for  me  an'  the  kid 
to  git  to  Woodville?  " 

"  I'll  carry  you  for  a  dollar  apiece. 
I  got  a  car  open.    I  can  put  you  in." 

"  Too  much.  It's  only  fifty  miles,"  ob- 
jected Eldon. 

"  Can't  help  it.  That's  what  I  always 
charge.  Anyhow,  you'll  make  it  easy 
after  you  git  past  Woodville.  The  fellers 
on  the  other  division  don't  watch  close," 
urged  the  brakeman. 

"  All  right.  Show  us  the  car.  Come 
on,  Freddie." 

The  brakeman  led  the  way  to  a  box 
car  half  filled  with  coal.  "  Get  in  here, 
an'  keep  back  out  of  .sight." 

Eldon-climbed  in  after  the  lad,  and  the 
two  craAvled  far  back  into  a  corner. 

This  kind  of  travel  was  a  new  experi- 
ence for  John  Eldon.  However,  when 
one's  boy  has  a  cough  that,  the  doctor 
says,  will  develop  into  consumption  unless 
he  is  taken  to  a  better  climate ;  and  when 
the  mill  in  which  a  man  labors  is  shut 
down,  there  is  not  much  choice. 

Although  the  roofs  of  the  passenger- 
coaches  offered  a  much  swifter  mode  of 
travel,  he  had  decided  to  make  his  way 
more  slowly,  by  freight-train,  on  account 
of  Freddie.  He  believed  that,  with  the 
few  dollars  he  had,  he  could  pay  the 
brakemen  and  have  a  little  left  at  the 
journey's  end. 

From  various  bits  of  misinformation, 
he  had  formed  the  erroneous,  if  popular, 
idea  that  all  trainmen  are  dishonest,  col- 
lecting money  from  tramps  whenever  the 


opportunity  offers.  Having  fallen  in 
with  such  a  one,  although  they-  are  as 
numerous  as  white  crows,  at  the  outset  of 
his  journey  his  original  opinion  was  con- 
firmed, 

"  Gee,  I'm  glad  we're  started !  "  whis- 
pered the  boy  as  the  car  jerked  forward. 

"Heaven  knows  I  wish  it  was  over," 
muttered  his  f  atheT  grimly. 

Presently  the  lad  huddled  down  on  the 
coal  and  fell  asleep.  The  man,  after  cov- 
ering the  small  form  with  his  coat,  crept 
forward  to  the  door,  and  gazed  at  the 
moonlit  waste  as  it  passed.  In  his  slow 
way,  John  Eldon  was  worried.  Since  the 
death  of  his  wife  his  whole  interest  cen- 
tered on  the  child.  Now,  if  not  success- 
ful in  making  his  way  South,  or,  on  ar- 
riving, if  he  could  not  secure  proper  care 
for  the  little  fellow — he  was  likely  to  be 
left  alone. 

"  Come  out  of  that.  What  you  doin", 
in  there?  "  It  was  another  brakeman  who 
clambered  in  at  the  door.  "  You  better 
drop  off  right  here.  We  don't  carry  boes 
on  this  train." 

"  I  paid  one  of  you  fellers  to  take  me 
to  Woodville,"  replied  Eldon  sullenly. 

"Said  he'd  take  you,  did  he?  Well, 
he  can't  take  you  on  this  train,  and  the 
sooner  you  grasp  that  the  better  it'll  be 
for  you." 

Knowing  that  the  brakeman  could  en- 
force his  command,  Eldon  aroused  Fred- 
die, whom'  the  other  now  observed  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Hold  on,  there  !  That  boy  can't  walk 
anywhere  this  time  of  night.  I  guess  you 
can  stay  on  till  we  reach  Woodville. 
We're  nearly  there  now.  That's  as  far 
as  we  go,  so  you  want  to  be  careful  you 
don't  get  pinched." 
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"  Much  obliged,"  responded  EJdon. 

■When  he  heard  the  whistle  of  the  en- 
gine, he  prepared  to  leave  the  train. 

"  Think  you're  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
night  on  the  rods,  Freddie?  " 

"  Yes.     I  think  so." 

"  That's  what  we'll  have  to  do  if  they 
won't  let  us  go  in  the  cars.  But  it'll  not 
be  many  days  till  we're  there.  Then  we'll 
get  you  cured,  of  that  cough."  He  spoke 
almost  tenderly. 

As  the  train  slackened  speed,  Eldon 
watched   for   a   favorable  moment,    and, 


v.'H'J    lit,  nc,^         js-    - 


"  This  is  luck,"  said  the  man,  halting 
beside  the  water-tank.  "  Now,  if  we  can 
find  an  open  car,  we'll  be  all  right.  You 
stay  here  while  I  look  for  one." 

He  left  Freddie  in  the  shadow  and  hur- 


with  the  boy,  dropped  to  the  ground. 
.Stealthily  making  their  way  along  the 
lines  of  cars,  they  came  to  the  other  end 
of  the  yards,  where  they  found  another 
train  on  the  side-track,  ready  to  pull  out. 


HARRISON     BATHED    THE     GRIMY 

LITTLE    FACE    UNTIL    IT   WAS 

WHITER    THAN    HIS    OWN. 


ried  down  the  length  of  the  train,  looking 
for  an  open  door,  concealing  himself 
whenever  he  saw  a  lantern  approaching. 
He  was  determined  to  have  no  more  deal- 
ings with  brakemen.  Unsuccessful  in  his 
quest,  he  returned  to  the  tank. 

"  I  guess  it'll  be  the  rods,  sure  enough," 
he  whispered.  Seeing  a  lantern  station- 
ary a  few  feet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tank,  he  added :  "  Be  quiet  until  that 
feller  moves  on.  If  we  can  git  in  on  the' 
rods  without  them  seein'  us,  I  think  we'll 
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be  safe.    We'll  have  to  wait  till  she  starts, 
though." 

With  the  creak  of  loosening  brakes,  the 
long  train  began  to  move.  Eldon  selected 
a  huge  furniture-car  with  low-hanging 
rods,  and  helped  the  boy  under. 

"Now  lay  cross- ways,  an'  don't  go 
to  sleep,"  he  admonished.  "  If  you  git 
too  tired,  wait  till  we  come  to  a  grade, 
an'  craAvl  out.  I'll  be  on  the  rods,  next 
car  back." 

"  All  right,  dad,"  Freddie  answered 
wearily. 

"  Funny  thing  nobody  saw  us,"  re- 
flected Eldon,  taking  his  place  under  the 
car  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 

For  some  time  he  watched  the  ties 
flickering  swiftly  beneath  him,  and  the 
rails,  like  ribbons,  running  smoothly  from 
under  the  wheels.  Then,  the  train  started 
up  a  long  grade.  The  ties  passed  less  and 
less  rapidly,  until  they  seemed  to  move 
but  little  faster  than  a  man  could  walk." 
Eldon  had  fallen  into  a  half-doze. 

From  somewhere  in  front  came  a  hol- 
low thump,  repeated  several  times  at  short 
intervals. 

"  Sounds  like  some  one's  poundin'  on 
the  cars,"  observed  Eldon  drowsily.  So 
in  fact  they  were,  but  he  little  suspected 
for  what  purpose. 

Any  hobo  could  have  explained  the 
sounds,  had  he  been  told  that  "  Stoney  " 
Harrison  was  on  this  train.  He  never 
took  money  from  any  one  whom  he  caught 
stealing  a  ride.  Instead,  he  seemed  to 
encourage  the  practise  by  pretending  not 
to  see  the  culprits  until  they  reached 
the  Clark  Mountain  grade,  when  he 
would  jump  to  the  ground  and  run  along 
beside  the  cars,  pelting  the  unfortunates 
on  the  rods  with  rocks.  By  this  playfiil 
habit,  he  had  almost  stopped  the  hobo- 
travel  on  that  division. 

Because  Eldon  knew  nothing  of  this, 
he  paid  little  attention  to  the  sounds.  The 
loud  roar  of  escaping  steam  from  the 
engine  was  almost  deafening.  But,  had 
he  listened  closely,  he  might  have  heard 
a  faint,  shrill  cry.  Soon  he  noted  that 
more  dust  than  usual  was  in  the  air. 
Something  was  being  draggexi  by  the  for- 
ward trucks.  The  moment  he  saw  it, 
the  thing  worked  free.  It  came  toward 
him.  With  trembling  hand,  he  seized  the 
limp  shape,  raised  it,  and  looked  into  the 
bruised,  bloody  face  of  his  boy. 


Stoney  Harrison  muttered  to  himself,  as 
he  gathered  another  armful  of  rocks.  "  I 
bet  them  'boes  '11  wish  they'd  forgot  to 
come  on  this  train  before  I'm  through 
with  'em." 

Turning,  he  saw  a  huge,  dusty  figure 
stagger  from  the  shadow  of  the  train, 
bearing  a  bundle  in  its  arms.  With  a 
gasp  of  comprehension,  the  brakeman 
started  forward. 

"  Why,  it's  a  kid  !  My  God !  What've 
I  done?  What've  I  done?  Put  'im  down, 
you  fool.  Such  a  little  feller,  «,n'  I  done 
it — ^I  knocked  'im  ofE !  Oh,  I  can't  stand 
it!" 

Harrison  was  sobbing  brokenly,  as  he 
worked  over  the  boy,  listening  for  the 
feeble  heart-beats. 

Eldon  had  stood  aside,  momentarily 
awed  by  the  other's  emotion. 

"  You  killed  him,  and  I'm  agoin'  to 
kill  you.  Goin'  to  mash  you,"  he  said 
calmly,  beginning  to  remove  his  coat. 
The  mad  gleam  in  his  eyes  was  all  that 
betrayed  his  fury. 

With  an  effort,  the  brakeman  con- 
trolled his  voice.  "  He  ain't  dead,  you 
big  mutt.  You  go  over  by  them  bushes 
an'  git  some  water  in  your  hat.  Now 
hurry." 

When  the  water  was  brought,  Harrison 
bathed  the  grimy  little  face  until  it  was 
whiter  than  his  own,  and  with  his  fingers 
brushed  the  cinders  out  of  the  matted  • 
hair.  Eldon  dumbly  chafed  the  boy's 
hands.  After  weary  hours  of  suspense, 
Freddie  opened  his  eyes,  seemingly  awa- 
kened by  the  far-off  shriek  of  a  locomo- 
tive that  echoed  among  the  hills. 
Harrison  arose  stiffly  to  his  feet. 
"  That's  the  south-bound  passenger. 
I'm  goin'  to  flag  'er.  You  an'  the  kid 
can  get  on,  an'  stay  on  till  you  get  to 
where  you're  goin'.  Here's  some  money. 
I  got  my  pay  yesterday,  so  you  can  buy 
the  little  feller  somethin'  to  eat." 

As  Eldon  hesitated,  he  continued  bit- 
terly. "  You  don't  need  to  worry  about 
gettin'  even.  Just  tell  the  people  on  that 
train  what  I  done,  an'  they'll  see  that  you 
git  satisfaction.  The  boys  're  all  down 
on  me,  anyway." 

Eldon's  face  lighted  with  a  sudden  re- 
solve. "  Not  by  a  jugful !  I'll  tell  'em 
— you  saved  my  boy — that  you're  white 
clear  through." 

And  he  held  out  his  hand. 
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The  Jarrett  &  Palmer  Special. 


BY    FRED.     W.    SAWARD. 


THE  account  of  this  record  trip  of  thirty-four  years  ago,  we  are  sure,  will 
prove  as  interesting  to  the  younger  men  of  the  railway  world  of  to-day 
as  to  their  elders  who  are  furnishing  the  stories  for  this  department. 
It  was  something  to  have  taken  a  train  clear  across  the  United  States  in  those 
days — it  was  an  achievement  worth  recording  in  these  pages,  and  we  are  "glad 
to  have  the  opportunity. 

Think  of  spinning  down  the  steep  grades  of  the  Rockies  under  hand- 
brakes! Think  of  one  engine  running  the  entire  distance  from  Ogden,  Utah,- 
to  Oakland,  California !  Those  were  some  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
run  of  this  famous  trip. 

With   the    Crudities  of    Early  -  Day  Facilities,  the  Time   Made   by  This 
Train  for  3,316  Miles— 83  Hours,  37  Minutes— Was  the  Estab- 
lished Record  for  30  Years. 


HE  railroad  man  lives  much 
in  the  present,  and  yet  he 
finds  interest  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past.  There- 
fore, let  us  look  back  at 
the  record  of  the  transcon-. 
tinental  trip  of  1876,  that  was  a  record 
for  thirty  years.  That  "  there  were  giants 
in  those  days  "  is  an  old  assertion,  and 
while  this  often  gives  rise  to  exaggeration, 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  railroading  the  past  has 

Series  began  in  the  February  Railroad  Ma 
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witnessed  some  achievements   o'f  notable 
consequence. 

While  the  Pyramids  and  other  vast  ac- 
complishments of  early  days  might  be, 
and  probably  were,  put  together  rather 
crudely,  railroading  has  always  required 
a  large  measure  „bf  exactness  for  a  suc- 
cessful outcome.'  There  has  always  been 
the  same  narrow  wheelway  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  the  same  narrow  flange  has,  of 
itself,  stood  between  safety  and  danger. 
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With  all  the  crudities  of  early-day  fa- 
cilities, there  was  accomplished  in  the 
Centennial  year  a  transcontinental  trip 
from  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  to  San 
Francisco,  California,  which  established 
a  record  that  was  not  excelled  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

It  is  true  that  over  certain  portions  of 
the  route,  in  the  intervening  years,  various 
trains  from  time  to  time  made  greater 
speed;  but  such  limited  feats  are  more 
easily  accomplished,  of  course,  than  is  one 
great  through  run  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Therefore,  it  was  in  every  way  remarkable 
that  the  Jarrett  &  Palmer  special  train 
of  June  1-4,  1876,  established  a  record  of 
eighty-three  hours  and  thirty-seven  min- 
utes for  the  trip  to  the  Golden  Gate — 
a  record  that  was  not  equaled  until  the 
late  E.  H.  Harriman,  hurrying  back  from 
his  activities  in  stricken  San  Francisco, 
achieved,  in  May,  1906,  the  wonderful 
transcontinental  time  of  seventy-one  hours 
and  twenty  -  seven  minutes — just  thirty- 
three  minutes  less  than  three  days.  The 
best  schedule  time  of  to-day  is  one  hun- 
dred hours  and  fifty-eight  minutes. 

Object  of  the  Train. 

The  Jarrett  &  Palmer  train  made  a 
specially  arranged  trip  to  transport  the 
leading  members  of  a  theatrical  company 
across  the  country.  It  was,  as  will  be  re- 
called, the  Centennial  year.  Every  one 
was  thinking  of  our  nation's  century  of 
progress  j  the  rail  route  to  the  Pacific  was 
almost  a  novelty — only  seven  years  old — 
and  so  it  seemed  most  opportune  for  the 
theatrical  people  in  question  to  secure 
good  press-agent  ^tuff  at  that  particular 
time  by  making  a  record  run,  such  as  had 
never  been  accomplished  before. 

Moreover,  the.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
people  were  then  getting  their  road  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  according  to  the  mod- 
erate standards  of  that  day,  and  having 
already  made  certain  experiments  of  their 
own  in  fast  running,  from  Jersey  City  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  even  to  Chicago,  the  man- 
agement fell  in  very  readily  with  the 
proposition  to  start  a  fast  special  train 
on  its  way  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  was  at  12.53  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
June  1,  1876,  that  the  record  -  making 
train  left  Jersey  City,  and  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia,   from   whence   the   ferry   to    San 


Francisco  was  taken,  was  reached  June 
4  at  12.30  P.M.,  New  York  time,  or  9.29 
A.M.,  San  Francisco  time.  San  Francisco 
itself  was  reached  by  boat  at  9.43  a.m., 
local  time.  This  made  an  actual  record 
from  ferry  to  ferry,  Jersey  City  to  Oak- 
land, of  eighty  -  three  hours  and  thirty- 
seven  minutes — just  a  little  less  than  three 
and  a  half  days. 

A  Notable  Achievement, 

When  we  consider  that  the  scheduled 
running  time  of  the  period  averaged  seven 
and  a  half  to  eight  days,  it  will  be  realized 
how  notable  was  the  achievement  of  the 
Jarrett  &  Palmer  special.  And  partic- 
ularly it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  period  was 
not  far  removed  from  the  days  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  the  pioneers  of  the^ over- 
land route,  being,  in  fact,  less  than  thirty 
years  after  the  gold-seekers'  rush  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1849. 

A  paragraph  of  coivtemporaneous  com- 
ment states  that  no  unpleasant  experiences 
marred  the  trip,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  passengers  had  a  bit  of  shaking 
up  and  were  often  unsteady  on  their  feet 
if  they  wished  to  stroll  about,  for  un- 
doubtedly it  was  not  all  smooth  sailing 
over  the  long  route  in  those  early  days. 
Despite  all  efforts  made  to  have  the  lines 
as  clear  as  possible,  there  were,  of  course, 
innumerable  slow-ups  and  minor  delays 
incidental  to. so  long  a  trip. 

The  Make-Up. 

The  train  consisted  of  a  baggage-car, 
a  coach  designated  as  a  smoking  and  com- 
missary car,  and  one  Pullman  sleeper. 
The  baggage-car  served  the  very  practical 
purpose  of  carrying  an  additional  supply 
of  coal,  as  well  as  the  luggage  of  the 
travelers ;  and  this  was  an  important  de- 
tail, for,  be  it  known,  the  entire  distance 
from  Jersey  City  to  Pittsburgh  was  run 
without  a  stop. 

While  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  take 
water  from  the  track  tanks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
plenish the  supply  of  coal  on  the  tender 
from  bags  of  fuel  carried  in  the  forAvard 
part  of  the  baggage-car.  Eight  bags  of 
first-class  mail  were  also  carried  by  re- 
quest of  the  Post- Office  Department. 

The  route  was  over  six  dift'erent  rail- 
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road  lines,  for  in  those  days  the  Pennsyl- 
vania route  to  Chicago  was  operated  as 
three  separate  roads  —  the  United  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  (Jersey  City  to  Phil- 
adelphia), the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh),  and  the 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
from  there  on  to  the  lakeside  city. 

From  Chicago  the  route  westward  was 
over  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  to 
Council  Bluffs ;  the  Union  Pacific,  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Ogden,  and  the  Central 
Pacific,  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco, 
California. 

The  total  distance  was  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  miles,  and  the 
weight  of  the  train  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  tons.  The  rate  of  speed,  in-, 
eluding  stops,  for  the  whole  distance  was 
equivalent  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  What 
might  be  termed  sectional  details  of  the 
trip  were  as  follows  : 

Jersey  City  to  Pittsburgh,  440  miles — 

10  hours,  5  minutes. 

Pittsburgh  to  Chicago,  468  miles — 11 
hours,  31  minutes. 

Chicago  to  Council  Bluffs,  488  miles — 

11  hours,  30  minutes. 

Council  Bluffs  to  Ogden,  1,033  miles — 
24  hours,  50  minutes. 

Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  876  miles — 
23  hours,  38  minutes. 

These  time-figures  aggregate  81  hours, 
34  minutes;  so  that  apparently  2  hours, 
3  minutes  were  involved  in  what  might 
be  termed  division  terminal  delays. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  Chicago  eighteen  =  hour 
trains  is  the  distance  between  Jersey  City, 
Chicago,  or  any  of  the  farther  points 
noted  above,  covered  in  any  better  time 
by  regular  trains  to  -  day  —  thirty  -  three 
years  after  the  above  recorded  feat. 

Some  of  the  Passengers. 

The  passengers  on  the  record-breaking 
train  of  the  Centennial  year  included  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Jarrett  & 
Palmer  theatrical  company,  a  few  men 
identified  with  transportation  interests, 
and  several  representatives  of  the  foreign 
and  American  press.  In  all,  perhaps  thir- 
ty persons  covered  more  or  less  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  rate  of  fare  to  the  through 
passengers  wa:5  said  to  be  five-  hundred 
dollars  each. 


A.  J.  Cassatt,  the  late  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  was 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty-seven,  but  had 
already  attained  the  rank  of  third  vice- 
president  of  the  road  and  was  becoming 
known  as  a  capitalist.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  speed  accomplishments  of 
the  day,  and  made  the  trip  to  Chicago  on 
the  train. 

Another  very  prominent  passenger  was 
General  Horace  Porter,  then  fresh  from 
his  interesting  career  with  General  Grant 
in  the  field  and  in  the  White  House,  hold- 
ing at  the  tinie  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  He  was 
a  passenger  as  far  as  Chicago,  and  some 
time  ago,  while  ambassador  to  France, 
wrote  from  Paris  in  answer  to  a  request 
for  his  recollections  of  the  trip,  explain- 
ing that,  among  other  details : 

"  As  many  engineers  accompanied  the 
train  as  there  were  divisions  on  the  route 
between  stops,  so  that  the  engine  could  be 
run  over  each  section  by  an  engineer  fa- 
miliar with  that  run. 

"  The  train  was  greeted  by  brass  bands 
and  fireworks  at  several  points,  and  the 
passengers  returned  the  compliments,  in  a 
measure,  by  setting  off  fireworks  from  the 
rear  platform  of  the  last  car  when  pass- 
ing large  towns." 

Lawrence  Barrett  was  the  leading  man 
©f  the  Jarrett  &  Palmer  company,  and  his 
managers,  as  General  Porter  recalls  the 
circumstances,  were  desirous  of  opening 
in  San  Francisco  prior  to  the  opening  of 
a  theatrical  season  by  an  English  actor  in 
similar  repertoire. 

It  Appeared  Reckless. 

As  one  looks  back,  it  must  appear  that 
it  was  a  reckless  enterprise  —  rushing 
across  the  continent  at  such  speed  under 
the  prevailing  conditions.  Railroad  sig- 
naling had  not  reached  anything  like  the 
present  system  of  automatic  blocks  and 
power  interlocking  installations.  Air- 
brakes were  new,  and  far  from  their  pres- 
ent degree  of  perfection.  Rails  were  light, 
and  ballasting,  excepting  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania itself,  was  of  nothing  like  the  pres- 
ent standard. 

It  is  only  when  we  look  back  at  the 
many  changes  in  construction,  the  reduc- 
tion in  grades,  and  the  elimination  of 
curves  that  have  been  achieved  in  recent 
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years ;  -when  we  consider  the  heavier  rails 
now  in  use,  the  amount  of  second  track 
that  has  been  put  in  place,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  motive  power,  that  we  realize 
what  was  accomplished  in  spite,  of  the 
crudities  of  the  period. 

In  IS 76  there  were  no  vestibule  cars, 
the  Pullman  sleepers  were  far  from  the 
standard  of  the  present  type,  and  dining- 
cars  were  primitive  in  arrangement.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  ^said  that  all  cars  of  the 
present  day  are  larger,  heavier,  and  safer 
than  those  of  a  generation  ago,  with  bet- 
ter equipment  in  every  degree. 

The  trip  over  the  Pennsylvania  pre- 
sented no  notable  physical  difficulties 
aside  from  the  crossing  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  and  the 
Missouri  River  the  line  is  as  a  rule  level, 
but  there  Avere  in  those  days  innumerable 
grade  crossings  of  railroads  and  hights 
ways,  requiring  caiition.  Beyond  Omaha 
the  country  becomes  steadily  more  rugged.  ^ 
The  Rocky  Mountains  were  crossed  at  an 
elevation  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet,  and  the  Sierra  Neva- 
das  at  seven  thousand  and  forty-two  feet. 

One  Engine's  Run. 

Naturally  the  greatest  degree  of  inter- 
est attached  to  the  trip  over  the  Central 
Pacific,  the  line  built  during  the  Civil 
War  days  in  the  face  of  great  financial, 
technical,  and  commercial  difficulties. 

Over  this  rugged  route  only  a  little 
better  than  thirty-six  miles  an  hour  could 
be  accomplished.  In  the  absence  of  track 
tanks,  time  was  required  to  take  Avater, 
and  as  one  locomotive  was  run  through 
the  entire  distance  from  Ogden  to  Oak^ 
land  Wharf,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  for 
coal  as  well. 

So  long  a  run  by  one  engine  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  trip. 
The  locomotive  was  one  of  the  products 
of  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works, 
and  would  be  accounted  small  indeed  to- 
day, weighing  only  sixty-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  As  a  re- 
.sult  of  the  fast  trip  across  the  continent, 
with  many  cautionary  slow  -  downs,  the 
brake-shoes  on  the  cars  were  badly  worn 
on  arrival  at  Ogden,  and  the  Central  UPa- 
cific  people  not  having  any  of  the  same 


pattern  to  replace  them,  the  train  was  run 
by  hand  -  brakes  only  from  Ogden  to 
Truckee. 

The  speed  was  materially  lessened  on 
the  heavy  descending  grades,  as  the  men 
feared  losing  control  of  the  train. 

On  arrival  at  Truckee,  Nevada,  a  Cen- 
tral Pacific  car,  with  air-brakes  in  good 
order,  was  coupled  onto  the  train,  in  order 
that  the  trip  down  the  mountain  might  be 
made  safely;  and  at  the  next  station  be- 
yond, Sum.mit,  a  second  additional  car 
was  coupled  in  as  a  further  precautionary 
measure. 

When  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  heavy 
grades  and  curves,  of  which  the  line  from 
Ogden  to  Oakland  Wharf  consists,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen 
that  pretty  fast  running  was  indulged  in. 

Through  the  Sierras. 

From  Ogden  to  Wells,  220  miles,  the 
line  is  broken,  much  of  it  curved,  with 
maximum  grades  of  95  feet  per  mile,  the 
sum  of  the  ascending  grades  between  these 
two  points  being  then  3,500  feet.  From 
Wells  to  Wads  worth,  336  miles,  the  grade  " 
is  generally  descending,  with  a  great  many 
sharp  curves  in  the  canon  of  the  Hum- 
boldt River,  which  of  course  are  not  con- 
ducive to  fast  running.  From  Wadsworth 
to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^,  83 
miles,  is  a  continuous  ascending  gi'ade, 
maximum  being  105.6  feet  per  mile,  and 
difference  in  elevation  to  be  overcome 
2,940  feet,  Avhence  there  is  a  steady  drop 
for  a  distance  of  100  miles,  with  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  11 6  feet  per  mile.  From 
Wadsworth  to  Rocklin,  170  miles,  the 
line  is  very  crooked,  the  maximum  curve 
being  10  degrees. 

About  midway  between  Sacramento  and 
Oakland  Wharf,  trains  are  ferried  over 
the  Straits  of  Carquinez — one  mile  across 
— and  of  course  this  materially  retards 
the  making  of  average  fast  time  between 
those  two  points,  it  usually  requiring 
twenty  minutes  to  take  a  train •  across. 

The  Railroad  Men  Who   Directed. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  those  who  had 
to  do  -with  the  success  of  the  trip,  the  fol- 
lowing officials  might  be  mentioned :  Uni^ 
ted  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  F.  Walcott 
Jackson,  general  superintendent,  noAv  de- 
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ceased;  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  G.  Clin- 
ton Gardner,  general  superintendent,  now 
deceased ;  Robert  Pitcairn,  superintend- 
ent at  Pittsburgh,  now  deceased;  and 
James  McCrea,  superintendent  at  Harris- 
,burg,  now  president  of  tlie,  road.  Mr. 
McCrea,  it  might  be  said  in  passing,  was 
at  that  time  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age ;  but  we  were  then  not  far  from-  the 
Civil  War  period,  when  colonels  aged 
twenty  -  five  and  generals  aged  thirty 
showed   they  could  bear  responsibilities. 

On  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago,  J.  D.  Layng  was  general  man- 
ager. He  later  became  identified  with 
the  West  Shore,  and  died  but  a  short  time 
ago.  Marvin  Hughitt,  now  president  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  was  then 
general  superintendent  of  that  road.  The 
Union  Pacific  division  superintendents 
were  as  follows  :  P.  J.  Nichols  and  S.  T. 
Shankland,  Laramie,  Wyoming;  O.  H. 
Earle,  Evanston,  and  J.  T.-  Clark,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming.  Mr.  Nichols  became 
general  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska 
division  in  1896. 

On  the  Central  Pacific,  A.  N.  Towne 
was  general  superintendent ;  John  Corn- 
ing, assistant  general  , superintendent ; 
and  division  superintendents  were  as  fol- 
lows :  R.  H.  Piatt,  Ogden ;  G.  W.  Coding- 
ton, Carlin ;  Frank  Free,  Wadsworth ; 
J.  A.  Fillmore,  Sacramento ;  and  E.  C. 
Fellows,  Oakland.  Messrs.  Fillmore  and 
Towne  rose  to  more  prominent  positions 
in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  but 
the  others  do  not  appear  in  any  recent 
record  of  railroad  officials. 


Turning  from  consideration  of  the  op- 
erating men  of  that  day  to  those  of  the 
present  time,  it  is  indeed  notable  to  what 
an  extent  the  active  men  of  the  present 
time  were  either  just  commencing  their 
railroad  careers  or  were  mere  youngsters 
at  school 

William  Lee  Park,  now  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Union  Pacific,  was  a 
seventeen-year-old  brakeman  on  that  road, 
and  J.  O.  Brinkerhoff,  a  division  superin- 
tendent, was  a  conductor.  Of  the  present 
Southern  Pacific  operating  staff,  practi- 
cally only  H.  J.  Small  has  official  railroad 
experience  dating  back  to  the  Centennial 
year.  Mr.  Small,  now  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  was  then  general 
foreman  for  the  International  and  Great 
Northern,  in  Texas,  being  a  young  man 
of  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  staff  is  notably  per-, 
manent,  but  even  on  this  system  we  find 
that  but  four  of  the  Fort  Wayne  men  can 
date  back  thirty-three  years  or  more — ■ 
J.  J.  Turner,  now  third  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  transportation  department, 
was  a  telegraph  operator,  aged  twenty-. 
three ;  George  L.  Peck,  general  manager, 
was  a  train  despatcher,  a  mere  boy  of 
eighteen ;  Charles  Watts,  general  superin- 
tendent of  passenger  transportation,  was  a 
passenger  trainmaster  at  Logansport,  In- 
diana; and  A.  M.  Schoyer,  general  su- 
perintendent, was,  at  the  time,  a  telegraph 
operator. 

As  we  consider  the  records  of  to-day, 
let  us,  at  the  same  time,  give  full  credit 
to  the  railroad  men  of  1876. 


The  next  Old-Timer  Tale  will  tell  of  the  famous  locomotive,  999,  which  held  the  record 
for  speed  in  her  day. 


A     CLAIM     FOR     DAMAGES. 


,  Kan.,  Oct.  5,  1909.' 

MR.  CLAIM  AGENT : 
i  kindly  ast  you  for  demege  for  burn- 
ing a  strow  stack  of  twenty  akers  of  weat 
wich  i  ast  10  dolers,  it  was  burnt  the  30  day  of 
September  by  a  frait  trane  and  I  worked  with 
my  to  boys  all  after  none  to  save  my  corn 
and  i  have  sustaned  so  much  damish  that  i 
sink  i  am  justified  to  som  pay  and  today,  Oct. 
5  the  west  lokle  kild  2  pigs  for  me  wich  wold 
wad  50  pons  a  pese  and  i  all  so  clame  pay 
for  them  that  wes  worth  4  dolers  a  pese  wen- 
ever  somsing  gits  out  it  is  one  the  track  this 
time  a  year  wen  thay  ar  holen  weat  som  of 


the  cars  leak  and  skater  weat  and  even  all 
along  the  track  and  it  is  all  the  time  kilen 
chickens  and  terkes  and  they  ar  wert  money 
so  i  wold  like  for  younes  to  fense  your  rode 
with  chicken  wies  i  sink  the  law  requires  it 
the  track  cuts  throw  my  farm  and  my  bildens 
ar  prity  close  to  the  track  i  hope  you  will 
look  at  it  rite  and  give  me  clere  sattesfachen 
i  spoke  to  Keley,  the  sechen  bose  and  he  said 
he  wold  sem  in  a  load  the  straw  the  hogs  jist 
got  kild  today  so  plese  let  me  know  by  retern 
male  excuse  bad  spelen  bot  give  me  sates- 

fachen.    your  friend, 

— Rock  Island  Employes'  Magasine. 


FROM  SUNNY   ITALY. 


BY     A.     V.     HOWELL. 


Written  for  "The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine." 


ISSA  poor  Ital,  eet  worka  hard  to   feexa  da 
railrod  tracka. 
To  maak  da  mooch  da  fine  condish  by  da 

pick  go  cracka  da  cracka. 
No  time  for  to  play  wid  da  monk,  worka  hard 
for  dollara  ten, 
An'  after  feex  da  railrod  up — oh,  gee!  starta  over  again. 

When  dees  was  in  da  old  countree  eet  worka  like  decenta 

man. 
But  here  I  maaka  da  work  like  horse  or  getta  fire  quick  as  can. 
E^t  starta  jus'  when  sun  coom  up  an'  worka  till  eet  'bout 

go  down, 
When  dees  get  free  ride  wid  oder  Ital  to  fine  boxa  car  by 

town. 


Dis  worka  may  be  tena  twelve  year,  an'  surea  I  do  it  right, 
Helpa  pusha  in  da  ties  an'  screwa  da  fastnin'  tight. 
I  sticka  righta  to  da  biz  of  worka  on  railroda  track. 
An'  savea  da  moocha  'Mer'can  doll  to  Sunny  It  go  back. 

Not  dat  eet  do  not  deesa  place  like;  me  likea  eet  mooch 

like  fun, 
Eet  besta  place  of  anywhere  to  makea  lots  o'  da  mon. 
Eet  gooda  place  to  sell  banan'  an'  havea  da  organa  grind. 
Da's  why  so  menna  fine  Ital  da  old  countree  leave  behind. 

Eet  maaka  da  heart  in  dees  one  ache  ver'  mooch  when  eet 

coom  to  send 
Eetselfa  back  to  Sunny  It — here  I  have  so  manya  friend. 
But  dees  can't  work  here  alia  da  time !    That  givea  me  the  fit! 
Me  sava  every  cent  eet  can,  then  go  home  to  Sunny  It. 


When  dees  go  back  eet  buya  gran'  place,  whata  you  calla 

da  peach. 
Alia  da  dollar  dees  one  have  then,  why  dees  willa  be  so 

reech ! 
But  no  matter  howa  big  dees  get,  widda  horses,  cows,  an'  Ian', 
Eet  never  forgetta  'Merica,  v/here  eet  was  great  railroda  man. 
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BY     G.     W.     BEELS. 

Love  Leads  John  Wentworth  Over  a  Thorny 
Path  Until  He  Encounters  a  Big  Black  Bear. 


fL'  was  a  trying  day  for  John 
Wentworth,  the  new  school 
principal  in  the  little  moun- 
tain town  be3^ond  the  Rockies. 
A  big,  unruly,  nineteen-year- 
old  youth,  who  had  beSn  sent 
up  for  punishment  by  the  lady  teacher  of 
the  primary  school,  had  been  soundly  raw- 
hided  and  sent  home  by  him.  A  few  min- 
utes had  elapsed  since  the  incident,  and 
the  school  was  recovering  its  normal  air, 
when  two  harsh,  irregular  knocks  on  the 
door  made  every  pupil  glance  toward  it 
with  a  look  of  expectancy. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  principal,  as  he 
continued  the  rehearsal  of  his  class  in 
physiology.  No  one  entered,  and  the 
knocks  were  repeated  in  a  way  that  made 
the  door  fairly  shake  on  its  hinges.  With 
an  air  of  impatience,  he  walked  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  Tall,  rugged,  and 
angry,  the  father  of  the  boy  whom  he  had 
Avhipped  stood  on  the  threshold  with  his 
right  hand  on  his  hip-pocket. 

"Why  haf  you  mine  boy  whipped?" 
he  growled. 

"  Continue  your  studies  and  preserve 
order  until  I  return,"  said  the  principal  to 
his  pupils  as  he  went  out  "and  closed  the 
door  after  him. 

"  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  way 
to  see  me  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Rhiner,"  he 
began  with  dignity,  eying  his  visitor  fear- 
lessly. "  In  half  an  hour  I  shall  be  at 
your  service,"  he  continued  as  he  walked 
through  the  lobby  toward  the  entrance, 
followed  by  Rhiner. 

"  I  mu&t-Jiaf  it  now  explained,  and  no 
more  time-losing,"  was  the  reply,  with  a 
nervous  move  of  the  hand  in  the  hip- 
pocket. 

Wentworth,  who  coolly  watched  every 


move  of  the  enraged  man,  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, thus  bringing  him  within  easy 
reach. 

"  Take  your  hand  from  your  pocket, 
Mr.  Rhiner,  I  warn  you,"  he  said  sharply. 

"  I  vill!  "  was  the  snapping  rejoinder. 

Wentworth' s  left  shot  out  quickly,  and 
Rhiner's  right  arm  fell  helpless  by  his 
side,  while  an  old  single-barreled  percus- 
sion pistol  clattered  on  the  floor. 

Picking  it  up  with  a  quick  movement, 
Wentworth  surveyed  his  would-be  slayer 
with  a  gaze  that  had  in  it  both  reproach 
and  compassion,  but  not  a  sign  of  resent- 
ment. The  face  of  the  other  fell  as  it 
became  tinged  with  a  flush  of  shame. 

"  Come  back  in  half  an  hour,  Mr. 
Rhiner,"  said  Wentworth;  "it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  your  son's  career 
should  not  be  endangered  by  any  misun- 
derstanding between  us  at  this  time.  Take 
this  with  you,"  he  added,  handing  the  old- 
fashioned  weapon  to  the  astonished  man ; 
"  we  shall  talk  the  matter  over  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened." 

School  was  dismissed,  and  Rhiner,  true 
to  his  better  nature,  had  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  the  principal.  On  learning  that 
his  boy,  William,  had  lit  a  cigarette  and 
smoked  it  in  the  schoolroom  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher  and  her  eighty  pupils, 
that  he  had  deliberately  puffed  a  cloud  of 
smoke  in  her  eyes  when  she  attempted  to 
take  it  away  from  him,  that  he  was  not  as 
far  advanced  in  his  studies  as  children  of 
ten  and  twelve  years  old,  and  that  he  was 
absolutely  without  desire  to.  do  better,  the 
wrath  of  the  father  knew  no  bounds. 

Indeed,  it  was  only  by  strong  persua- 
sion that  Wentworth  prevented  him  from 
returning  home  forthwith  to  administer  a 
sound  horsewhipping  to  his  son.     When 
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it  Avas  understood  that  the  prhicipal  had 
decided  on  taking  William  into  his  own 
schoolroom,  the  face  of  the  elder  Rhiner 
fairly  beamed  with  satisfaction. 

"  Your  own  schoolroom !  Ach,  I  thank 
you,  Meesther  Ventvortli.  That  iss  it — 
)-our  own  schoolroom !  Lash  der  books  in 
at  school,  und  I  vill  lash  der  bad  out  at 
home  !    A  goot  joke  on  Villiam  !  " 

He  caught  one  of  the  principal's  hands 
in  both  of  his  as  he  delivered  himself  of 
these  abrupt  sentences,  and  laughed  till 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  pic- 
tured to  himself  the  dilemma  of  the  scape- 
grace William. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  before  this  in- 
cident that  John  Wentworth  had  arrived 
in  the  town  of  Oval,  so-called  from  the 
shape  of  the  mountain  basin  in  which  it 
lay.  That  was  a  critical  time  in  the  school 
history  of  the  place,  as  the  former  prin- 
cipal had  resigned  in  sheer  despair  in  the 
middle  of  the  spring  term  because  of  his 
failure  to  preserve  order.  As  there  were 
young  men  of  twenty  and  .young  women 
as  old  as  twenty-five  among  the  pupils, 
discipline  was  not  an  easy  matter. 

Wentworth,  who  graduated  from  an 
Eastern  university,  was  looking  for  a  suit- 
able town  in  which  to  settle  and  practise 
law,  saw  in  the  position  an  o]Dportunity 
to  replenish  his  funds,  which  were  run- 
ning low.  He  had  paid  his  expenses  at 
college  with  money  earned  by  teaching, 
and  so  had  a  special  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

He  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  of 
compact  frame,  muscular,  and  athletic. 
His  face  showed  keen  intelligence,  strong 
will  power,  and  determination. 

When  he  appeared  before  the  school 
trustees  of  ,Oval  as  a  candidate,  they  eyed 
him  approvingly  before  they  examined 
his  testimonials,  and  when  they  read  a 
few  of  the  latter  they  were  highly  pleased. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  they  read  a  pas- 
sage referring  to  his  prowess  as  a  member 
of  the  football  eleven,  in  the  testimonial 
from  the  president  of  his  college,  that  they 
nudged  one  another  with  positive,  delight, 
and  flashed  to  one  another  in  unmistakable 
eye  language,  "  He's  just  our  man." 

Half  an  hour  after  the  last  word  was 
spoken  to  the  elder  Rhiner,  Wentworth 
was  climbing  the  steep  hillside  overlook- 
ing the  town.  Clad  in  sweater  and  heavy 
walking  shoes,  he  had  already  become  a 


familiar  figure  to  many  who  lived  miles 
from  Oval.  At  the  little  cabins  of  the 
miners,  set  in  an  opening  in  the  forest  or 
perched  high  up  at  the  head  of  a  gulch 
thousands  of  feet  from  the  depths  below, 
he  loved  to  call.  His  cheery  manner  and 
unaffected  ways  won  a  welcome  that  was 
as  refreshing  to  him  as  the  mountain  air. 

He  took  off  his  cap  reverently  when  he 
gained  the  summit.  Stretching  far  away, 
ridge  after  ridge  rose  until  the  last  one 
faded  in  cloud  and  sky — looking  like  great 
inert  billows  on  a  vast  ocean.  Then  a 
race  down  hill,  on  the  other  side,  jump? 
ing  over  fallen  trees  and  mountain  streams 
as  they  came  in  his  path. 

.A  deer  sprang  out  of  a  thicket  near 
him,  looked  with  startled  gaze — then 
dashed  through  the  chaparral.  Then  the 
sound  of  a  man's  voice  fell  on  his  ears. 
Increasing  his  pace,  he  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  road  leading  to  Blankton,  which 
wound  round  the  hill  in  corkscrew  fash- 
ion to  overcome  the  heavy  grade. 

He  heard  the  voice  crying,  "  Whoa ! 
Whoa !  Whoa !  "  Then,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, in  alarmed  tdnes :  "  Look  out, 
Trixey ;  Gip  will  be  on  top  of  you !  Whoa 
there,  Gip !  " 

The  road  directly  in  front  was  hidden 
by  chaparral;  and  while  Wentworth  was 
forcing  his  way  through  it,  he  heard  the 
unknown  exclaim : 

"  Dang  the  tarnation  critter  that 
jumped  into  this  mess !  If  I  could  only 
git  down  from  here !  But  I  dassent  leave 
the  brake.    Whoa,  Jess !  " 

When  Wentworth  came  on  the  scene, 
the -odd-looking  vehicle — a  cross  between 
a  stage-coach  and  a  circus  wagon — drawn 
by  two  horses,  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
toppling  over  into  the  ravine.  The  off 
horse  was  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  slope, 
and,  in  his  efforts  to  rise,  he  was  dragging 
his  mate  nearer  the  danger-line. 

A  girl  was  at  the  head  of  the  fallen 
animal,  endeavoring  to  release  him  from 
the  harness,  while  a  middle-aged  woman 
stood  looking  on  in  helpless  fear.  In  the 
driver's  seat  sat  a  bronzed,  typical  West- 
erner, holding  the  brake  fast  with  his  leg, 
while  he  pulled  the  rein  on  the  near  ani- 
mal of  the  team  with  a  death-grip. 

In  an  instant  Wentworth  was  beside 
the  fallen  horse,  and,  with  a  few  dexter- 
ous slashes  from  his  knife,  cut  him  clear 
of  the  harness.     Then,  by  a  skilful  and 
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muscular  effort,  he  succeeded  in  assisting 
the  animal  to  the  roadway. 

"-Good  boy!  Well  done,  I  swan  I  I 
cudn't  'a'  done  it  better'n  that  myself, 
stranger,"  was  the  greeting  of  the  driver 
as  he  shook  Wentworth's  hand  warmly. 
"  I  thank  ye  kindly ;  for  if  ye  hadn't  come 
when  ye  did,  wagon,  plates,  and  all  would 
'a'  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulch. 

"  This  is  my  wife  and  daughter,"  he 
said  by  way  of  introduction.  "  An'  if 
you'll  "excuse  me,  I'll  jest  go  an'  try  to 
splice  things  up  a  bit." 

"  We  are  on  our  way  to  Oval,"  ex- 
plained the  elder  woman,  after  she  and 
her  daughter  had  in  turn  thanked  Went- 
worth. 

"  Yes,  and  should  have  been  obliged  to 
walk  the  remainder  of  the  way  had  it  not 
been  for  your  timely  service,"  added  the 
younger.  "  Besides,  we  should  have  lost 
our  valuable  art  gallery,"  she  added  play- 
fully. 

Then,  seeing  the  mystified  look  on 
Wentworth's  face,  she  enlightened  him 
by  telling  that  they  were  itinerant  pho- 
tographers on  their  spring  tour  of  the 
mining  region,  with  much  of  their  world- 
ly goods  in  the  wagon. 

"  Papa  was  thinking  more  about  the 
loss  of  his  plates  and  other  effects  than  of 
himself  or  of  us  when  you  caught  us  in 
oUr  predicament,"  she  concluded  with  a 
humorously  wry  countenance. 

"  I  fear  that  I  don't  merit  your Jhanks 
after  all,"  said  Wentworth  to  the  young 
lady,  who  was  now  his  only  listener,  her 
mother  having  gone  to  assist  in  mending 
the  broken  traces.  "  If  I  guess  aright,  the 
horses  were  frightened  by  a  deer  that  I 
unfortunately  startled." 

"  Yes,  the  deer  was  the  cause  of  it  all. 
But  I  don't  know  which  was  the  more 
frightened.=— the  deer  or  the  horses.  He 
lit  in  the  center  of  the  road  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  them,  and,  after  mama  and  I 
scrambled  out  of  the  wagon,  I  remember 
that  he  still  stood  trembling,  as  if  rooted 
to  the  spot.  When  I  rushed  to  the  head 
of  Jess,  he  dashed  down  the  road  like  a 
streak."   ' 

"  Poor  fellow,  I  am  thankful,  for  your 
sakes,  that  he  wrought  no  worse  mischief. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  have  against 
him:  his  lack  of  good  taste  in  fleeing  at 
sight  of  you." 

The  young  lady  evidently  thought  that 


the  stranger  was  presuming  too  much  in 
paying  the  compliment  on  such  slight  ac- 
quaintance, for  she  made  no  direct  reply. 

"  Let  us  see  how  papa  is  getting  on  with 
the  harness?  "  she  said  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way  as  she  walked  toward  the  Avagon. 

Wentworth  felt  the  rebuff",  but  did  not 
show  it.  He  quickly  replied:  "  It  looks 
as  if  he  were  ready  to  start  again."  Then 
he  said  earnestly:  "  I  must  express  my 
admiration  of  the  coolness  you  displayed 
at  the  head  of  that  horse,  Jess — Miss — " 
Here  he  stopped  for  the  expected  infor- 
mation. 

"  Our  name  is  Thorpe.  Excuse  our 
rough  Western  ways  for  overlooking 
so  necessary  an  item  of  introduction." 
She  spoke  with  perceptibly  heightened 
color,  ignoring  the  tribute  paid  to  her 
courage. 

But  she  had  met  a  man  who  was  a  mas- 
ter of  calmness,  and  in  her  heart  she  con- 
fessed much  to  herself  as  he  replied  with 
grace  and  candor : 

"  Our  introduction — at  the  head  of  that 
kicking,  maddened  horse — I  shall  always 
remember.  Miss  Thorpe.  The  name,  in 
this  case,  was  immaterial.  Without  the 
name  of  Thorpe,  I  should  always  have  re- 
membered you  as  a  girl  of  nerve  and  cool- 
ness in  danger.  My  name  is  Wentworth. 
I  am  school-principal  at  Oval." 

They  had  reached  the  wagon  by  this 
time. 

"  Papa,  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Went- 
worth, school-principal  at  Oval,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  if  you  can  handle  the  young- 
sters as  well  as  you  do  a  horse,  hang  me 
if  they  won't  turn  out  to  be  wonders." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  no  desperate 
cases,  Mr.  Thorpe,"  he  laughingly  re- 
plied. "  But,  now  that  you  are  ready  for 
the  road  again,  I  shall  say  good  after- 
noon." Here  he  assisted  the  ladies  into 
the  vehicle.  "  I  am  out  for  my  daily 
spin,"  he  explained  as  Thorpe  oft'ered 
him  a  seat  in  front,  beside  himself. 

"  Well,  Oval  ain't  a  big  place,  and 
you'll  easily  find  us,  Mr.  "Wentworth,"  he 
said  as  he  mounted  the  box. 

"  Do  not  forget  to  call  on  us,"  called 
out  Mrs.  Thorpe,  as  they  drove  off. 

"  Never  a  word  from  Trixey,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  left  the  highway  to 
plunge  once  more  into-  his  beloved  for- 
ests. She  had  smiled  at  him  as  she  held 
her  dainty  head  out  of  the  window  and 
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echoed  his  own  "  good  afternoon,"  but  his 
heart  had  a  little  gnawing  pain  in  it  be- 
cause she  had  not  joined  in  her  mother's 
invitation. 

The  wild  beauty  of  the  mountain  sce- 
nery appealed  in  vain  to  Wentworth  the 
remainder  of  that  afternoon.  Every- 
where he  looked,  he  seemed  to  see  the  face 
of  the  girl  whom  he  had  met  so  strangely. 
The  soft  hazel  eyes,  the  rich  auburn  hair, 
the  arch  look  followed  by  the  bewitching 
smile,  the  saucy,  half -defiant  poise  of  the 
head — all  came  back  to  him  like  the  inci- 
dents of  a  delightful  dream. 

"  Trixey — Trixey,"  he  repeated  to 
himself,  "  An  unworthy  name  for  so  fair 
,an  owner.  Must  be  an  outlandish  abbre- 
viation of  Beatrice,  I  suppose.  Trixey  by 
any  other  name  could  look  no  sweeter. 
Bah !  I  really  must  be  getting  senti- 
mental," he  said  as  he  abruptly  ended  the 
soliloquy. 

Next  day,  his  quick-eyed  pupils  no- 
ticed that  he  indulged  in  unusual  fits  of 
abstraction  that  were  followed  immediate- 
ly by  enthusiastic  work  that  stirred  them 
all  to  better  effort.  Even  the  dullard, 
William  Rhiner,  who  required  the  special 
attention  of  the  principal — as  he  formed 
a  class  in  himself — was  roused  to  use  his 
faculties,  and  lost  all  sense  of  time  by  the 
iiiterest  he  took  in  the  'tasks  set  him.  In- 
deed, he  went  home  from  school  that  day 
as  if  he  were  in  a  new  world  —  he  had 
found  a  pleasure  in  study,  and  the  prin- 
cipal'had  praised  his  work! 

It  was  not  until  a  week  or  two  had 
elapsed  that  Wentworth  called  on  the 
Thorpes.  He  knew  that  they  had  rented 
a  vacant  building,  which  they  used  both  as 
art  gallery  and  dwelling,  and  that  they 
were  kept  busy  attending  to  a  business 
that  grew  larger  every  day. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  just  afl;er 
school  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Thorpe  at  the 
time  Avas  busy  in  the  "  dark  "  room  with 
his  negatives,  while  Mrs.  Thorpe  .was  en-, 
gaged  in  hou.sehold  duties. 

Inquiring  for  Miss  Thorpe,  he  was  di- 
rected to  a  room  where  that  young  lady 
Avas  deftly  handling  prints  in  shallow,  flat 
trays.  She  received  him  with  a  warmth 
of  welcome  that  atoned,  he  thought,  for 
her  coldness  at  their  first  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed her  regret  at  being  obliged  to  di- 
vide her  attention  between  him  and  her 
work. 


He  noticed  with  a  feeling  akin  to  sor- 
roAv  that  the  tips  of  the  nimble,  slender 
fingers  Avere  stained  with  acid ;  but  not  a 
thought  did  she  bestow  on  them,  as  she 
rinsed  this  print  here  or  examined  that 
proof  there,  all  the  while  keeping  up  a 
running  conversation  in  Avhich  good  sense 
and  humor  prevailed. 

"  I  should  like  to  become  your  pupil," 
he  ventured  during  a  lull  occasioned  by 
her  nimble  examination  of  a  fresh  proof. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  be  an  apt 
one,  if  the  teacher  would  prove  compe- 
tent," she  replied. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  on  the 
latter  point.  Miss  Thorpe.  The  incentive 
created  by  having  you  for  a  teacher  would 
be  sufficient  alone  to  make  the  pupil  a 
success." 

"Do  pupils  usually  pay  compliments 
to  their  teacher?  "  she  ansAvered  Avith  gen- 
tle irony, 

"  They  AA^ould,  if  they  felt  the  same  re- 
gard for  their  teacher  that  I  Avould  have 
for  mine,"  he  said  evasively. 

"Which  means  that  the.  pupil  Avould 
establish  rules  for  himself.  I  fear  I 
should  scarcely  prove  equal  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  discipline,"  and  she  laughed, 
Avhile  she  looked  at  him  Avith  a  peculiar 
smile 

"  The  teacher's  word  would  be  law," 
Avas  the  answer  in  a  tone  of  humility, 

"  That  AA^ould  follow  only  when  the 
teacher  Avas  firm.  Don't  you  think  this 
is  a  pretty  baby?"  she  quickly  asked  by 
Avay  of  diversion,  as  she  held  toward  him 
a  print  ready  for  mounting. 

"  Yes,  just  like  his  father,"  he  answered 
absent-mindedly,  and  her  merry  laughter 
was  increased  by  his  own  as  the  ludicrous- 
ness  of  his  reply  struck  him. 

"  By  the  way.  Miss  Thorpe,  there  aa^II 
be  a  '  sheet  and  pillow-case  ball '  at  Mrs, 
Randall's  next  week,  and  she  sends  by  me 
an  invitation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  and 
you.  I  hope  you  Avill  be  able  to  come,"  he 
said  eagerly.  "  Mrs.  Randall  lives  in 
Oval,  about  five  miles  from  here,  and  the 
drive  will  be  splendid,  as  Ave  have  beau- 
tiful moonlight  nights."  » 

"  This  is  so  kind  of  Mrs.  Randall — * 
and  of  you,"  she  said  simply,  with  a  lin- 
gering tone  on  the  "  you  "  that  made  his 
heart  beat  faster.  "  I  shall  speak  to  papa 
and  mama,  and  have  no  doubt  we  can  ar- 
range to  go." 
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"  Your  own  sheets  and  pillow-cases, 
you  know.  I  have  never  been  at  a  ball  of 
this  kind,  and  expect  it  will  be  jolly." 

"  I  have  never  been  at  one,  either,"  she 
replied,  "  but  some  of  my  friends  have, 
and  they  say  it  is  just  immense.  The 
dancers  wear  their  sheets  and  cases  for 
a  short  time  only,  and  then  appear  in 
usual  dress." 

"  Well,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  will  come,  and  shall  arrange  ahead 
for  a  good  driving  team.  I  should  like 
to  stay. longer,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  inter- 
fering with  your  work." 

"  Please  let  me  speak  for  myself,  Mr. 
Wentworth,"  she  answered  with  a  pretty 
toss  of  the  head.  "  You  have  not  inter- 
fered with  my  work.  I  never  allow  any 
one  to  do  so.  Consider  yourself  not 
guilty," 

"  Thanks,  Then  I  may  come  again 
with  an  easier  mind  ?  " 

"  With  a  perfectly  easy  mind  on  that 
score.  I  am  afraid  you  will  soon  grow 
tired  of  such  dull  company." 

"  You  shall  be  the  judge,"  was  his  re- 
ply as  he  pressed  her  hand  before  leaving. 

Trixey  often  thought  of  the  young  man, 
and  honestly  liked  him.  She  had  never 
analyzed  her  feelings  toward  him.  In  her 
heart  she  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  him,  al- 
though she  would  never  admit  it.  There 
was  a  hidden  reserve  force  about  him  that 
somehow  impelled  her  to  treat  him  differ- 
ently from  any  other  man  she  had  met. 

The  Randall  ball  came  off,  and  was 
pronounced  the  most  successful  social 
event  that  Oval  had  seen  for  a  long  time. 

Wentworth  found  himself  in  a  heaven 
o'f  delight  as  he  drove  Miss  Thorpe  to 
the  Randall  residence,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thorpe  having  decided  not  to  go  at  the 
last  moment.  If  the  young  lady  had  only 
guessed  at  Wentworth's  regard  for  her 
before  the  drive  began,  she  was  made 
fully  aware  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
his  love  before  the  journey  ended. 

The  glorious  moonlight,  the  giant  trees 
that  threw  their  soft  shadows  now  and 
then  across  the  face  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  the  great  sigh  of  the  mountain 
breeze  as  it  swept  up  from  the  deep 
gulches  and  played  with  stray  tresses  Of 
her  hqir,  the  overpowering  sense  of  lone- 
liness without  her  to  fill  the  void  in  his 
heart  and  life — all  were  zealous  ministers 
in  urging  him  to  make  a  declaration  of 
10  R'R 


the  love  that  made  his  unbending  will  as 
subservient  as  that  of  a  child's. 

The  horses  were  walking  slowly  up  the 
heavy  slope  that  led  to  the  brow  of  Little 
Summit  when  he  changed  the  light,  com- 
monplace conversation  with  a  suddenness 
that  almost  startled  his  companion. 

"  Miss  Thorpe,  were  you  ever  in  sight 
of  a  great  happiness — so  close  that  you 
could  almost  grasp  it — and  yet  felt  that 
it  was  so  far  away  you  might  never  gain 
it?"  he  asked. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,"  she  an- 
swered musingly,  not  divining  his  mean- 
ing. "  Any  great  happiness  that  I  have 
looked  forward  to  has  generally  been  re- 
alized. Seeing  papa  and  mama  again, 
after  a  year's  separation,  has  been  the 
greatest  that  I  have  known." 

"  The  saddest  thing  about  the  happi- 
ness I  speak  of.  Miss  Thorpe,  is  that  the 
hand  which  alone  can  bestow  it  is  some- 
times powerless  to  give  it." 

"  What  an  enigma,  Mr.  Wentworth ! 
The  hand  able  to  bestow,  and  yet  power= 
less !  " 

"  Yes ;  and  the  owner  of  the  hand  in 
this  case  is  the  dearest,  best,  and  fairest 
on  earth  to  him  who  humbly  craves  the 
happiness." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  glowed,  and  his 
face  grew  pale  and  showed  his  strong 
emotion.  Her  eyes  met  his,  and  all  was 
revealed  to  her  in  an  instant.  Then  a 
frightened  look  stole  over  her  face,  and 
she  breathed  nervously  as  she  leaned  back. 

"  I  know  now  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Wentworth,"  she  said  slowly.  "  I  am 
sorry.  I  never  thought  that  you  cared 
— that  way.  Please  do  not  say  any  more. 
It  hurts  me." 

He  could  see  that  the  drooping  lashes 
were  moist  with  tears. 

"  And  I  am  a  brute,  dear,  to  think  only 
of  myself.  Rather  than  have  you  suffer  a 
single  pang  on  my  account,  I  am  Avilling 
to  bear  the  pain  alone.  I  have  loved  you 
ever  since  I  first  met  you,  and  could  bear 
it  no  longer."  And  I  shall  just  keep  on 
loving,  with  the  hope  that  some  day — 
some  day — " 

The  conversation  turned  into  lighter 
channels  so  skilfully  that  before  they 
drove  up  to  the  Randall  farmhouse  he  had 
succeeded,  in  a  great  measure,  in  restoring 
their  former  relations. 

There  was,  however,  a  perceptible  re- 
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serve  in  her  manner  that  did  not  escape 
his  keen  eyes,  and  he  fondly  hoped  that 
the  sign  was  in  his  favor  and  not  against 
him. 

^Mlen  Wentworth  and  Miss  Thorpe  ar- 
rived, tliey  found  the  farmhouse  turned 
into  a  series  of  dressing-rooms.  Numer- 
ous guests  awaited  their  turn  to  don  their 
simple  garb  of  white,  while  a  constant 
stream  of  white-robed  figures  passed  from 
the  house  to  the  large  barn  which  had 
been  .turned  into  a  ballroom.  Mrs.  Ran-, 
dall  and  a  crowd  of  merry  girls  at  once 
seized  Miss  Thorpe  and  bore  her  away, 
while  Wentworth  Avas  taken  in  hand  by 
several  of  his  friends  from  Oval,  who  had 
found  the  kitchen  an  excellent  retreat  in 
which  to  obliterate  traces  of  their  iden- 
tity. 

There  he  saw  William  Rhiner  and  oth- 
ers of  his  growing  pupils,  for  each  of 
whom  he  had  a  pleasant  greeting.  To 
William,  especially,  he  showed  marked 
cordiality,  and  that  individual  looked  as 
if  he  felt  proud  of  the  distinction. 

Word  was  passed  that  the  opening 
dance  was  about  to  begin,  and  off  they 
trooped  to  the  barn.  As  he  passed  through 
the  door,  Wentworth  felt  a  hand  touch 
him  on  the  back  twice,  first  between  the 
shoulders  downward,  and  then  across,  but 
he  attached  no  meaning  to  the  act  other 
than  a  frolic  of  one  of  the  merrymakers. 
Each  masquerader  had  cut  loose  holes 
for  eyes  and  mouth  in  the  pillow-cases, 
and  the  scene  in  the  spacious  barn  had 
a  weird,  unearthly  aspect  to  Wentworth' s 
eyes.  The  light  from  a  row  of  lamps 
fixed  high  on  the  walls  shed  a  ghostly 
glare  on  the  figures.  The  muffled  laugh- 
ter was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
almost  oppressive  silence.  The  stalk- 
ing fantoms  expressed  themselves  to  one 
another  wholly  in  pantomime,  evidently 
fearing  that  a  tone  would  betray  them. 
The  latter  would  mean  forfeiting  the 
evening's  pleasure,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
masker. 

Then  the  band — two  horns,  two  violins, 
and  a  bass  viol — struck  up,  and  the  sten- 
torian voice  of  the  caller  rang  through  the 
spacious  building,  "  Take  your  partners 
for  the  lancers  !  " 

Within  half  a  minute  the  bewildering 
mass   of   over   two   hundred   figures  had 
paired  off  and  were  gliding  to  the  music. 
Loud    above    the    noise    made    l_)v    the 


band,  the  cries  of  the  caller  guided  many 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  dance,  and 
they  were  especially  enthusiastic  when  he 
yelled,  "  Swing  your  partners !  "^ 

Several  times  during  the  masked  period 
of  the  ball  Wentworth  thought  he  had 
singled  out  his  sweetheart ;  but  always  de- 
tected some  movement  or  action  that 
showed  he  was  mistaken.  Then  he  gave 
up  the  task  as  hopeless,  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  a  zest  that 
was  infectious. 

Just  before  the  last  dance  was  called, 
he  was  approached  by  two  figures — they 
were  girls,  he  was  sure — who  beckoned 
him  to  follow  them.  As  he  did  so,  a 
masked  figure  swiftly  passed  him  and 
whispered  so  that  he  could  hear  distinct- 
ly:    "  Be  careful  and  don't  sit  down." 

This  appeared  very  mysterious  to  Went- 
worth, who  continued  to  follow  the  pair 
to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  they  sat 
down,  one  on  each  side,  leaving  the  angle 
vacant  for  him.  They  motioned  him  to 
the  seat,  and  he  was  about  to  sit  down 
when  the  whispered  warning  flashed  on 
him.  He  declined  the  honor  with  panto- 
mimic gesture.  He  noticed  thaf^n  un- 
usual number  of  figures  Avere  collected 
in  the  vicinity,  all  standing  except  the  two 
who  were  importuning  him  to  sit  down. 

At  this  juncture  a  tall  figure  came  up 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and,  no- 
ticing what  he  thought  to  be  ungallant 
conduct  on  the  part  of  .Wentworth,  took 
the  vacant  seat  with  a^bound. 

The  barn  resounded  with  the  wildest 
and  most  surprised  yell  ever  emitted  from 
mortal  throat.  The  victim  found  himself 
in  a  monster  tub  of  ice-cold  water !  What 
looked  to  be  a  seat  Avas  a  trap,  in  the  form 
of  a  large  tubful  of  water,  thin  boards 
being  laid  on  top  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  horse-ISlanket. 

The  victim  of  this  joke  turned  out  to 
be  a  Chicago  drummer,  who  had  been 
invited  to  the  ball  by  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Randall,  a  business  man  in  Oval. 

Wentworth  felt  indignant  that  he 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  goat, 
and  was  at  a  loss,  at  first,  to  account  for 
the  ease  with  which  he  had  been  picked 
out  in  the  crowd  of  maskers. 

Then  he  recalled  the  peculiar  sensation 
experienced  as  he  passed  into  the  build- 
ing, and  at  once  concluded  that  the  sheet 
worn  by  him  had  been  marked  by  some 
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one  connected  with  the  plot.  Even  then 
he  laughed  to  himself  at  the  discomfiture 
of  the  jokers,  and  engaged  in  the  final 
mask  number  on  the  program  with  his 
former  good  humor. 

At  its  close,  after  he  had  conducted  his 
partner  to  a  seat,  he  immediately  left  the 
barn  for  the  kitchen,  to  satisfy  himself 
by  an  inspection  of  the  sheet.  He  removed 
it  and  the  pillow-case  on  his  way,  carry- 
ing them  over  his  arm, 

A  hasty  examination  in  the  hallway 
showed  that  the  sheet  was  marked  with  a 
large  black  cross.  He  heard  an  angry 
voice  in  the  kitchen  say : 

"  You  spoiled  the  fun,  you  cur !  Take 
that !  "  Then  the  sound  of  a  smacking 
blow,  followed  by  a  cry  of  rage. 

As  he  gained  the  threshold  of  the  kitch- 
en, he  saw  a  crowd  of  young  men,  most 
of  them  residents  of  the  valley,  standing 
around  William  Rhiner  and  a  big,  burly 
youiig  farmer.  The  latter  was  pale  with 
anger,  and  the  former  held  his  face  in 
his  hands  as  if  in  pain. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  William?  "  Went- 
worth  asked  sharply. 

"  The  big  coward  hit  me.  He  landed 
on  me  hard  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  hit  you  again,"  said  the 
bully,  as  he  rushed  to  make  good  his 
threat.  But  Wentworth  was  between  them 
in  an  instant. 

"  Not  while  I  am  here,"  he  said  quietly 
and  firmly, 

"  Get  out  of  my  way  or  Til  spoil  yer 
face !  "  And  he  rushed  with  bull  force  at 
Wentworth,  who  quickly  sidestepped  and 
tripped  him  up. 

"  Remember,  we  are  guests  of  the  own- 
er of  this  house.  There  must  be  no  dis- 
turbance here,"  Wentworth  said,  as  the 
other  regained  his  feet. 

"  Then  we'll  have  it  out  in  the  field, 
you  miserable  Eastern  carpetbagger! 
I'll  teadi  you  for  puttin'  in  yer  nose 
where  yer  not  ast." 

"You  are  resolved  on  that?"  was  the 
reply. 

"If  yer  don't,  I'll  follow  "yer  to  the 
town  and  thrash  you  before  yer  sleep." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  do  it,  but  I  must  save 
you  the  trip  to  town,"  Wentworth  replied. 
"  Not  a  word  to  the  women  about  this," 
he  requested,  as  he  went  out  at  the  heels 
of  hfs  challenger,  followed  by  all  in  the 
room. 


The  battle  was  short  and  bloodless. 

The  young  farmer  was  as  strong  as  an 
ox,  but  ignorant  of  the  rudiinents  of  self- 
defense.  Wentworth  had  been  champion 
heavyrweight  of  his  college.  The  larger 
man  rushed  and  was  met  by  a  stiff  left 
jab  on  the  chin  that  stopped  him  and 
jarred  him  to  the  toes. 

Wentworth  feinted  for  his  adversary's 
eye  with  his  left  ,hand.  His  antagonist 
threw  both  hands  high  up  to  ward  off  the 
expected  blow,  and  the  teacher's  right 
delivered  with  great  force  a  solar  plexus* 
The  result  furnished  Wentworth  and  sev- 
eral others  ten  minutes  of  hard  labor  be- 
fore the  bully  was  restored  to  conscious- 
ness. 

Returning  to  the  barn  W^entworth 
found  that  refreshments  were  being 
served,  and  that  no  knowledge  of  the  un- 
pleasant occurrence  in  which  he  had  fig- 
ured was  yet  in  the  possession  of  the 
guests.  He  claimed  the  honor  of  a  waltz 
with  his  hostess,  and  then  sought  Miss 
Thorpe,  whom  he  found  surrounded  by  a 
knot  of  admirers. 

To  his  mortification,  she  laughingly  ac- 
knowledged that  all  the  "  round  "  dances 
had  been  promised  to  others,  but  that  the 
first  "  square  "  dance  would  be  his.  Just 
then  the  caller  announced  a  quadrille, 
and  Wentworth  led  her  off  to  their  place, 
his  face  showing  happiness  at  being 
granted  even  this  favor,  while  his  heart 
reproached  her  for  what  to  him  appeared 
unkindness,  if  not  indifference. 

She  listened  with  much  amusement  as 
he  told  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  pick 
her  out  from  the  crowd  of  maskers,  and 
his  hopes  would  have  risen  a  hundred- 
fold could  he  have  known  that  her  heart 
throbbed  quicker  when  she  learned  that, 
amid  all  the  gaiety,  he  had  not  forgotten 
her. 

It  was  the  only  opportunity  he  had 
during  the  evening  to  be  near  her,  and 
he  was  not  at  all  'happy  in  consequence, 
but  he  did  not  overlook  a  small  feat  in 
diplomacy  that  he  believed  would  meet 
with  her  approval.  He  invited  two  young 
ladies  of  Oval  to  join  her  and  himself 
on  the  homeward  trip. 

This  was  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of 
the  evening  to  him.  Miss  Thorpe,  whether 
or  not  to  show  her  appreciation  of  his 
thoughtfulness,  abandoned  herself  to  the 
enjoyment   of-  the   hour.      Rare   snatches 
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of  song,-  rollicking  choruses  in  -wliich! 
all  joined,  laughter  and  a  rapid  fire  of 
mirthful  small  talk,  ended  the  journey 
all    too   soon. 

"When  he  bade  her  good-night,  he  took 
her  hand  in  both  of  his.  Then  yielding 
to  an  overmastering  impulse,  he  kissed 
her  on  the  mouth. 

"  Good  night,  dearest,"  he  said,  with 
the  boldness  of  honest  love,  and  was  gone. 

Trixey-  Thorpe  was  too  much  surprised 
to  say  anything. 

She  closed  the  door  and  went  to  her 
room.  Then  she  lit  the  lamp  and  re- 
moved her  hat  and  wrap  in  a  tempest 
of  emotion.  Her  growing  indignation 
finally  found  vent  in  the  murmured  ex- 
clamation :         - 

"  How  dare  he  !     How  dare  he  !  " 

After  a  while  she  prepared  for  bed. 
Just  before  putting  out  the  light,  she 
took  up  a  small  mirror  and  surveyed  her 
face  in  it.  She  suddenly  touched  the 
mirror  with  her  lips ;  then  kissed  the  spot 
passionately;  turned  out  the  light,  and 
got  into  bed. 

Wentworth,  whose  mind  was  in  a  fever 
of  hope  and  fear  over  the  parting  kiss  of 
the  night  before,  made  his  customary  af- 
ternoon call  on  the  Thorpes  the  follow- 
ing day.  Mrs.  Thorpe  informed  him 
that  Trixey  had  gone  out  to  make  a  busi- 
ness call  on  one  of  their  patrons.  The 
news  made  him  heartsick.  Again,  the 
second  day  afterward,  when  he  presented 
himself  at  the  house,  he  was  given  a  simi- 
lar explanation,  only  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  regrets  from  Mrs.  Thorpe  that 
her  daughter  should  have  been  called 
aAvay. 

He  was  now  convinced  that  Miss 
Thorpe  avoided  him,  and  he  discontinued 
his  visits  altogether,  seeking  diversion 
from  the  thoughts  that  consumed  him 
by  taking  longer  trips  than  ever  into  the 
woods  and  mountains.  The  solitude  of 
these  increased  his  woes,  and  he  tried 
study  instead. 

Several  times  he  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  Avriting  and  imploring  her  pardon  for 
the  liberty  he  had  taken;  but  his  pride, 
and  the  failing  that  the  man  who  truly 
loves  a  woman  can  never  insult  her,  for- 
bade him.  Moreover,  his  loyalty  to  her 
was  unshaken,  and  hope — though  it  was 
hope  deferred,  still  pictured  a  rift  in  the 
clouds. 


Several  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  join  a  berrying 
party  that  was  to  make  the  expedition 
into  the  mountains,  twelve  miles  away. 
The  day  selected  was  a  school  holiday, 
and  he  immediately  accepted.  He  learned 
that  Miss  Thorpe  was  to  be  one  of  the 
party. 

He  knew,  by  hearsay,  that  the  Thorpes 
would  leave  Oval  in  a  few  days,  and  he 
rejoiced  that  he  was  given  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  once  more  before  bid- 
ding her  a  formal  good-by. 

He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
one  of  those  who  were  assigned  to  the 
coaching  wagon  in  which  she  rode,  but 
he  was  in  the  one  immediately  behind. 
She  smiled  kindly  at  him,  he  thought, 
as  she  returned  his  morning  salutation, 
and  once  or  twice  on  the  journey,  when 
she  turned  to  answer  a  remark  made  by 
one  of  his  fellow  passengers,  she  had 
lowered  her  eyes  on  encoxnitering  his. 

On  arriving-  at  the  destination,  lunch- 
eon was  spread,  and  Wentworth  contrived 
to  include  Miss  Thorpe  among  the  ladies 
on  whom  he  waited.  His  manner  was 
as  cool   and  buoyant  as  ever. 

The  repast  finished,  the  members  of 
the  party  scattered  in  little  detachments. 
Wentworth  attached  himself  to  a  party  of 
five  made  up  by  Miss  Thorpe,  two  other 
ladies,  a  younger  man,  and  himself. 

There  were  several  berry  -  patches  in 
the  vicinity,  and  they  chose  one  that  Avas 
high  up  on  the  slope,  where  the  surface 
was  rugged.  Berrying  is  a  pastime  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  together  for 
any  length  of  time,  especially  when  each 
is  trying  to  outdo  his  neighbor  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  new  treasures. 

Only  once,  after  they  had  reached  the 
zone  of  individual  effort,  did  Wentworth 
come  within  talking  distance  of  Miss 
Thorpe,  and  then  when  he  attempted 
to  diminish  that  distance  by  a  forced 
roundabout  route,  she  was  nowhere  in 
sight. 

He  heard  the  voices  of  the  others  be- 
low him,  but  failed  to  find  the  obiect 
of  his  search.  He  did  not  trouble  him- 
self any  further  in  berrying ;  he  was  in- 
tent on  finding  this  girl  with  the  unim- 
pressionable heart,  and  once  more  trying 
to  win  her. 

Her  course  led  him  higher  up  thei 
mountain    and,    gaining    the    crest    of    a 
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high  cliff,  he  eagerly  looked  around  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  her. 
Nothing  met  his  gaze  but  a  waving  sea 
of  shrubs,  and  clumps  of  undergrowth, 
with  here  and  there  a  giant'*fi.r  or  pine. 
He  felt  that  she  was  eluding  him  with  a 
purpose.  He  was  all  the  more  determined 
to  find  her. 

Instinctively  he  kept  working  his  way 
toward  the  summit,  although  his  judg- 
ment questioned  the  probability  of  a 
woman  attempting  the  rigors  of  a  climb 
over  the  broken  and  difficult  surface. 
"  But  she  is  inscrutable  to  me  in  many 
ways  and  why  not  in  this?"  he  reasoned. 
So  he  climbed  and  zigzagged  and  wound 
his  way  until  he  reached  a  point  which 
showed  him  that  his  path  was  leading 
him  into  a  cul-de-sac.  A  great  wall  of 
rock  rising  sheer  one  hundred  feet,  barred 
all  progress  in  front,  while  the  sides 
sloped  at  a  gradient  that  defied  foothold. 

He  was  inwardly  blaming  himself  for 
silencing  his  better  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  course,  when  he  was  startled 
into  violent  action  by  the  piercing  scream 
of  a  woman.  It  came  from  the  blind 
gorge,  his  trained  ear  told  him,  and  he 
started  for  that  point  at  a  pace  that 
showed  no  care  for  bones. 

He  had  jumped,  scrambled,  and  rolled 
about  half  the  distance,  when  he  heard 
the  rushing  of  some  creature  through  the 
low  brush,  as  it  approached  him. 

The  next  moment  a  huge  black  bear 
appeared  speeding  toward  him  in  a  frenzy 
of  fear.  The  animal  came  right  in  his 
path,  and  Wentworth  hastily  climbed  a 
ledge  of  rock  near  by,  knowing  that  this 
species  will  not  attack  a  man,  if  free 
course  is  given  him. 

The  bear  rushed  past  in  injTreasing 
panic,  and  he  continued  his  race  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Breathless,  he  reached  a  point  where 
he  could  see  Miss  Thorpe.  Her  dress  had 
caught  in  a  bramble.  She  could  not  get 
herself  free.  She  saw  the  bear  coming 
at  her,  and  in  her  terrible  fright,  she 
picked  up  a  stick  that  was  at  her  feet 
and  began  to  flourish  it  at  the  animal. 

The  bear  thought  that  the  girl  was 
trying,  to  block  his  progress.  As  he  ap- 
proached her,  he  rose  on  his  hind  legs 
and  emitted  a  growl  that  pierced  Went- 
worth's  heart. 

Wentworth  quickly  came  up  behind. 


The  bear  stood  poised.  He  seemed  to 
be  calculating,  with  his  „animal  instinct, 
the  real  motive  of  the  frightened  girl. 
He  approached  her  with  more  speed  than 
seemed  possible  in  such  a  ponderous  ani- 
mal.^ As  she  fainted,  he  caught  her  in 
his  mighty  fore  legs.  Wentwprth  was  now 
in  front  of  the  beast.  A  well  directed 
blow  with  a  sharp  stone  either  frightened 
or  stunned  him.  He  dropped  his  beau- 
tiful victim  and  tore  on  into  the  under- 
brush. 

The  girl  dropped  in  a  heap.  Her  life 
seemed  to  have  left  her.  Only  the  faint- 
est quiver  of  her  lips  showed  that  the 
breath  was  still  in  her  body.  Her  lips 
turned  ashen. 

Wentworth  leaned  over  her.  He  took 
her  in  his  arms.  He  called  her  name- — ■ 
he  called  it  again. 

She  made  no  reply. 

Would  she  never  come  back  to  him? 
There  was  a  tremor  of  the  body ;  the  ashy 
pallor  of  the  face  was  changing  slowly  to 
the  most  delicate  pink;  the  quiver  of  the 
delicate  nostrils  could  barely  be  detected 
as  the  breath  of  life  was  taken  in ;  the 
transparent"  eyelids  moved  tremulously ; 
the  parted  lips  were  ripening  with  a  ruby 
glow ;  every  sign  that  harbingered  her 
coming  back  to  him  was  hungrily  seized 
upon  by  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  loved 
her  better  than  his  life. 

She  moaned  and  he  pressed  her  closer 
to  his  heart.  The  eyelids  were  raised 
with  an  effort ;  then  closed  again,  as  if 
their  burden  were  too  heavy.  There  was 
a  movement  of  the  arms,  and  again  the 
eyes  opened.  There  was  intelligence  in 
them  this  time,  and  they  rested  on  John 
Wentworth's  face  at  first  in  wonderment ; 
then,  with  a  winning  tenderness,  she  said 
with  an  eft'ort  : 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  found  me — John." 

"  Trixey,  dearest,  I  must  never,  never 
lose  you  again.  It  would  kill  me!  "  The 
tension  of  the  arms  that  held  her  was  in- 
creased. 

"  Never  again,  John,  dear.  Never 
again,"  .she  said  softly,  with  a  sigh  of 
happy  resignation. 

Then  a  pair  of  arms  were  twined  around 
his  neck  hesitatingly,  as  though  the  ven- 
ture were  fraught  with  uncertainty. 

The  kiss  that  John  Wentworth  stole 
was  rapturously  seized  again  by  the  right- 
ful owner. 


Recent   Railroad  Patents. 


BY    FORREST    G.    SMITH. 


The  Vast  Network  of  Railroad  Efficiency  and  Railroad  Equipment  Has 

Been  Built  up  by  Eighty  Years  of  Such 

Efforts  as  These. 


We  have  decided  to  slightly  change  the  form  of  our  monthly  article  on  Railroad 
Patents,  and  to  add  another  feature.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  receiving  queries  from 
readers  seeking  advice  about  patent  procedure,  and  heretofore  Mr.  Smith  has  answered  these 
queries  by  mail.  In  future  we  shall  run  these  queries  and  the  answers  to  them  as  an  appendix  to 
the  monthly  article.  Every  reader  who  has  a  problem  of  this  nature  is  welcome  to  the  services 
of  the  department,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Forrest  G.  Smith,  or  to  the  editor,  will  re- 
ceive attention  as  early  as  possible. 


NOISELESS  GROSSING. -Noise- 

less  railway  crossings  are  as  a  rule  rather 
complicated  structures,  but  a  decidedly  sim- 
ple crossing  of  this  class  is  disclosed  in  a 
patent,  No.  942,740,  December  7,  1909,  issued 
to  William  C.  Peters,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  course  the  only  crossing  which 
can  really  be  considered  as  noiseless  is  one 
in  which  a  continuous  or  unbroken  rail  sur- 
face is  provided  to  the  wheels  of  a  train 
passing  over  either  track  of  the  crossing. 

Mr.  Peters  has  solved  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding such  a  rail  surface  in  a  crossing,  and 
has  embodied  his  ideas  in  such  a  simple  de- 
vice that  it  is  a  wonder  that  others  have  not 
thought  of  the  same  thing  before. 

His  device  is  something  on  the  order  of 
the  ordinary  switch,  inasmuch  as  it  em- 
bodies a  short  section  of  rail,  which  is  to 
be  swung  from  side  to  side  in  the  frog  of 
the  crossing,  so  as  to  aline  with  one  rail  or 
another.  This  rail  section  is  automatically 
actuated  by  the  pressure  of  the  car-wheels 
as  they  approach  the  crossing,  regardless  of 
the  direction  in  which  the  car  is  traveling, 
and  is  so  perfect  in  its  action  that  the  only 
perceptible  sound  of  car-wheels  passing  over 


it  is  the  usual  sound  made  as  they  pass"  over 
the  meeting  ends  of  two  rails. 

REFRIGERATION.-The  problem  of 
preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  when 
shipped  for  a  long  distance  is  a  serious  one, 
and  cities  distant  from  our  fruit-growing 
States  can,  at  best,  have  over-ripened  or 
home  fruit  and  vegetables.  The'  quantity  of 
ice  necessary  to  transport  a  train-load  of 
fruit  so  that  it  may  reach  the  distant  con- 
sumer in  proper  condition  is  enormous,  as 
compared  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  fruit 
itself. 

To  economize  in  the  use  of  ice  and  other 
refrigerants,  it  has  been  proposed  to  pre- 
cool  the  cars  after  they  have  been  packed. 
This  is  usually  done  by  withdrawing  air 
from  one  end  of  the  car  and  replacing  it  by 
air  at  an  appropriate  temperature  introduced 
at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

This  system  is  objectionable  in  that  it  does 
not  replace  all  of  the  air  in  the  car  promptly, 
and  also  because  the  change  of  temperature 
effected  is  not  gradual  or  uniform  through- 
out  the    car.      Goods    of   this   character   are 
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Injured  by  sudden  reduction  in  temperature 
and,  in  a  car-load,  are  naturally  unevenly 
subjected  to  the  change.  ' 

To  overcome  the  objectionable  features  of 
such  a  system  of  precooling,  Arthur  Faget, 
of  San  Francisco,  California,  has  secured 
a  patent,  No.  g4i,z^43,  November  30,  1909. 
His  method,  while  similar  in  general  prin- 
ciples, contemplates  that  air  be  not  only  in- 
troduced at  points  distant  from  that  at  which 
it  is  withdrawn,  but  at  various  other  points 
more  or  less  nearer  the  point  of  exhaust, 
and  that  the  pipes  for  admitting  the  cooling 
air  be  directed  at  various  angles  so  as  to 
equally  treat  the  cargo. 

By  this  method,  the  entire  car-load  of 
goods,  upon  arriving-  at  its  destination,  will 
have  an  even  market  value,  as  all  portions 
of  it  will  be  in  the  same  condition. 

AUTOMATIC  STOP.-A  device  for 
automatically  stopping  trains,  when  they  are 
run  past  a  danger  signal,  which  differs  ma- 
terially from  those  heretofore  considered,  is 
disclosed  in  patent  No.  942,189,  December 
7,  1909,  issued  to  William  J.  Soseene,  of 
Emeryville,  Cal.  Ordinarily  such  stopping 
systems  are  so  arranged  that'  air-brake  set- 
ting devices  within  the  engine  cab  are  actu- 
ated by  a  trip  arranged  beside  the  track. 

Locating  the^trip  in  this  position,  however, 
renders  it  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  tampered 
with.  Furthermore,  in  such  systems,  as 
previously  constructed,  the  air-brakes  have 
been  applied  not  only  fully  but  suddenly, 
which  is  decidedly  disadvantageous. 

In  the  system  disclosed  by  Mr.  Soseene, 
the  trip  for  actuating  the  mechanism  on  the 
engine  is  in  the  nature  of  an  arm  which  is 
mounted,  out  of  reach,  upon  the  usual  sema- 
phore pole  and  is  connected  directly  with 
the  semaphore.  Further,  the  air-brake  set- 
ting means  upon  the  engine  is  so  arranged 
that  the  brakes  will  be  gradually  applied. 

DOUBLE  CONTROLLER.-ithas 

long  been  customary  to  attach  to  a  "  motor- 
car "  a  "  trailer  "  that  is  not  equipped  with 
motors.  In  this  arrangement,  the  motor-car 
must  be  equipped  with  motors  of  sufficient 
power  or  number  to  propel  both  cars,  thus 
more  or  less  unfitting  the  motor-car  for  tise 
as  a  single  unit. 

In  modern  systems,  however,  conditions 
arise  that  render  it  advantageous  to  operate 
cars  as  either  single  or  double  units.  For 
example,  during  the  "  rush "  hours,  or  in 
times  of  great  temporary  increase  of  passen- 
ger traffic,  it  becomes  necessary  to  substan- 
tially increase  the  carrying  capacity,  although 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  W/orking  force. 


This  result  could  be  secured  if  two  ordi- 
nary motor-cars  could  be  coupled  together 
and  operated  from  a  single  controller.  This, 
is  exactly  what  is  contemplated  in  patent 
No.  94i;39i,  November  30,  1909,  issued  to 
Arthur  B.  Stitzer,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  this  system  of  control,  each  of  the  two 
cars  to  be  coupled  is  provided  with  a  special- 
ly constructed  controller,  either  at  one  end 
or  at  both  ends.  The  controllers  are  so 
connected  in  the  same  circuit  that  any  one 
of  them  may  be  used  to  control  the  motors 
of  both  cars. 

As  a  result,  the  propelling  force  applied 
to  the  cars  may  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the 
motorman  according  to  traffic  conditions. 
Another  advantage  of  this  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  should  one  of  the  motors  burn 
out,  another  may  be  thrown  into  use  in- 
stantly without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
aid  from  another  car,-  as  is  now  customary. 

A  NEW  SPIKE.-It  is  seldom  that 
patents  on  railroad  spikes  attract  interest, 
but  one,  covered  by  patent  No.  942,6*58,  De- 
cember 7,  1909,  issued  to  James  T.  Nulty,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  so  novel  and 
possesses  such  advantages  that  it  cannot  pass 
without  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  a 
spike  which  serves  two  purposes,  and  serves 
them  both  well.  Instead  of  locating  the  head 
of  the  spike  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shank, 
Mr.  Nulty  forms  it  at  the  middle  of  the 
shank. 

The  head  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  spike 
head,  and  when  the  lower  portion  of  the 
shank  is  driven  into  a  tie,  the  head  will 
engage  and  hold  the  base  flange  of  a  rail,  as 
does  the  ordinary  spike  head.  The  "upper 
story"  of  the  spike,  so  to  speak,  now  per- 
forms its  function  by  being  bent  or  driven 
in  toward  the  rail  until  its  upper  end  bears 
against  the  underside  of  the  rail   tread. 

Thus  the  spike  not  only  serves  to  hold  the 
rail  in  place  upon  the  tie,  but  also  serves  to 
brace  the  rail  against  turning  over.  Such  a 
spike  will  be  decidedly  advantageous  on 
curves  and  at  other  danger  points. 


CONTROLLED   CAR -DOORS. 

— In.  that  class  of  railway  cars  of  the  "  easy 
access"  type,  considerable  confusion  occurs 
if  the  passengers  themselves  have  to  open 
the  doors.  To  place  the  doors  under  the 
control  of  a  guard  or  conductor  and  to  per- 
mit all  of  the  doors  being  opened  simul- 
taneously, is  the  aim  of  an  invention  shown 
in  patent  No.  942,265,  December  7,  1909,  is- 
sued to  Peter  M.  Kling,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The  car  devised  by  Mr.  Kling  is  of  the 
usual  type  mentioned  above,  but  the  doors  of 
his  car  are  connected  at  their  upper  and 
lower  edges  by  bars  which  cause  them  to 
move  in  unison.  An  arm  is  connected  to 
one  of  the  doors  and  is  actuated  from  the 
piston  of  an  air-cylinder. 

Bj'  the  slight  movement  of  a  lever  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  the  guard  can  admit 
air  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder  and  simul- 
taneously open  or  close  both  doors. 

NOVEL  STREET-CAR.- A   novel 

construction  of  street  railway  car  is  shown 
in  patent  No.  935,633,  October  5,  1909,  issued 
to  Edward  A.  Barber,  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Barber  aims  to  provide  a  closed  com- 
partment for  the  motorman  of  the  car,  which 
will  not  interfere  with  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  passengers,  and  to  so  arrange  the  doors 
closing  this  compartment  and  the  entrance 
to  the  car  proper  that  neither  door  will 
interfere  with  the  other. 

The  compartment  for  the  motorman  is  to 
the  right  when  facing  the  front  of  the  car, 
and  is  divided  from  the  platform  proper 
by  a  short  partition  and  a  door,  which  latter 
is  hinged  at  one  side  of  the  doorway  or 
entrance  to  the  car  proper. 

The  door  which  closes  the  entrance  to 
the  car  proper  is  hinged  at  the  same  side  of 
the  said  doorway,  and  while  the  doors  may 
be  independently  swung  upon  their  hinges, 
means  is  provided  for  automatically  connect- 
ing them,  so  that  they  may  be  swung  to- 
gether to  open  or  close  either  doorway,  while 
they  may  be  independently  swung  to  close 
or  open  either  or  both  doorways. 

As  a  result,  in  the  summer  months,  the 
motorman's  door  may  be  left  open  as  well 
as  the  doorway  to  the  car  proper,  whereas 
in  the  winter  months,  the  motorman's  door 
may  remain  closed  while  passengers  enter  or 


leave  the  car.  This  construction  will  pro- 
tect the  motormen  and  provide  comfortable 
temperature  conditions  within  ,the  car. 


ANSWERS  TO  PATENT  PROB- 
LEMS. 


WR,    D.,    Braokline,    Massachusetts. — 
•      Are  all  applications  for  patents  on 
railway  appliances  examined  in  the 
same  division  or  by  the  same  examiner  in 
the  Patent  Office? 

There  are  several  divisions  in  which  ap- 
plications on  such  inventions  are  examined, 
and  at  present  certain  classes  are  being  re- 
classified. 


HD.    L.,    Boston,    Massachusetts. — If    a 
•      party  secures  a  patent,  can  any  one 
interfere?    2.  What  is  the  time-limit 
on  a  patent? 

I.  From  your  first  question,  I  judge  that 
you  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  another 
party  can  enter  into  an  interference  after 
a  patent  is  granted.  During  any  time  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  issue  of  a  patent, 
an  interference  may  be  declared.  2.  Seven- 
teen years. 

WK.    S.,    Portland,  _  Oregon. — Suppose 
•      that  an  application  should  be  filed 
in  the    Patent   Office   for   a  patent, 
and  the  Ofhce  should  reject  the  same,  how 
long  a  time  does  the  applicant  have  to  answer 
the   rejection? 

One  year.\  Usually  a  full  response  to  the 
rejection  must  be  made  and  such  should  be 
made  always.  That  is,  full  explanation 
should  be  given  why  the  reasons  for  rejection 
are  not  proper  or  well  taken  and  all  advan- 
tages should  be  fully  pointed  out. 


NONE   KILLED   IN  TEN   YEARS. 


GEORGE  A.  CULLEN,  G.  P.  A.  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad,  sent  the  following  communication' 
to  the  New  York  Times  recently.  We  gladly 
reprint  it  in  The  Railroad  Man's  Maga- 
zine, and,  as  the  Times  suggests,  we  will 
gladly  publish  any  record  that  matches  it. 
Mr.  CuUen  writes : 

"From  time  to  time  recently  you  have  re- 
ferred to  the  published  statements  of  certain 
railroad  companies  with  respect  to  their  en- 
viable records  of  safety  during  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

"  Your  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn 


that  during  the  entire  decade,  Jan.  i,  1900, 
to  Jan.  I,  1910,  not  one  passenger  has  been 
killed  as  the  result  of  a  train  accident  on  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad.  During  this  period 
of  ten  years  this  road  has  transported  193,- 
787,224  passengers.  Each  passenger  has  been 
transported  an  average  of  19.91  miles. 

"  The  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger 
trains  during  this  time  amounts  to  65,340,908, 
which  is  equal  to  operating  19,927  separate 
trains  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  or  a  daily  train  service  across  the 
continent  continuously  for  over  fifty-four 
years." 


Millions    for    Railroad    Trifles. 


BY     T.     S,     DAYTON. 


WHEN  "  company's  money  "  is  a  vague  and  boundless  something  to  be 
squandered  in  careless  extravagance,  supplies  are  ordered  chiefly  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  good  for  trade.  When  business  was  booming, 
and  prosperity  stalked  through  the  land,  all  the  railroads  were  lavish  in  their 
purchasing  departments.  But  when  the  panic  of  1907  came,  the  railroads  felt 
that  this  generous  policy  could  not  be  a  running  mate  with  solvency.  A  care- 
ful and  exhaustive  system  sprang  up  among  them  as  a  result  of  this  warning, 
and  now  railroad  housekeeping  is  one  of  the  highest  developed  branches  of 
the  science  of  railroading. 


Anybody  Can  See  the  Big  Leaks,  but  It  Takes  an   Expenditure   Com- 
mittee to  Discover  the  Little  Ones,  for  -It  Is  Through 
Them  the  Profits  Disappear. 


VER  2,000  miles  of  lead- 
pencils,  50,000  boxes  of 
pens,  60  barrels  of  ink, 
4,000  pounds  of  pins — 
these  are  what  the  em- 
ployees of  the  average 
5,000-mile  railroad  use  in  a  twelve- 
month. The  railroads  keep  a  strict  guard, 
nowadays,  on  the  consumption  of  even 
these  trifling  articles.  They  are  econo- 
mizing in  everything,  especially  by  stop- 
ping the  numberless  tiny  leaks  in  their 
expenditures  that  in  the  aggregate  mount 
up  into  millions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  in- 
stance, spent  $30,000  in  1907  for  rubber 
bands — just  the  ordinary  kind  that  you 
slip  around  folded  sheets  of  paper.  In 
1908  the  Pennsylvania  employees  had  all 
the   rubber  bands  they  needed,   but   the 


supply   cost   about   $10,000   less,   largely 
because  they  were  used  more  carefully. 

The  greatest  businesses  in  America — 
the  railroads — are  to-day  realizing,  more 
than  ever,  that  their  profits  lie  to  a  great 
extent  in  their  economies.  Anybody  can 
see  the  big  leaks.  It  is  the  little  ones  that 
the  expenditure  committees  are  now  re- 
lentlessly hunting  out. 

Nearly  every  large  line  in  the  country 
now  has  such  a  committee,  generally  con- 
sisting of  several  of  the  high  executive 
officers,  whose  task  it  is  to  see  that  ex- 
penses are  kept  down  to  the  lowest  notch 
without  impairing  efficiency.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  supplies  of  all  sorts,  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  department  heads  run  sub- 
stantially like  this :  "  You  can  have  what- 
ever you  need,  but  you  must  see  that  it  is 
used  economically." 
345 
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In  no  better  way  could  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  Avaste  and  consequent  loss 
on  the  railroads  be  better  shown  than  by 
telling  the  amount  of  material  and  sup- 
plies that  they  buy  each  year.  There  are 
several  roads  that  consume  more  than 
$30,000,000  worth  annually. 

A  Ten-Million  Cut. 

There  are  at  least  nine  railways  that 
buy  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
twenty-nine  roads  buy  from  $3,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  each,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred railroads  purchase  from  $300,000  to 
$3,000,000  worth  of  material  and  sup- 
plies every  twelvemonth. 

The  aggregate  spent  annually  in  this 
way  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  stupen- 
dous total  of  $700,000,000.  From  this 
it  wdll  be  seen  what  this  great  movement 
toward  the  economical  utilization  of  ma- 
terial is  likely  to  mean. 

Waste  with  Prosperity. 

During  the  past  few  prosperous  years, 
when  the  roads  had  all  and  sometimes 
more  business  than  they  could  handle, 
they  were  lavish  in  their  purchases  of 
everything,  from  stationery  to  steam-en- 
gines. Business  was  booming,  and  the 
requisitions  on  the  storekeeper  were  often 
generously  large,  owing  principally  to 
every  one  being  too  busy  to  give  them 
careful  and  judicious  scrutiny,  and  to  the 
human  failing  that  goes  with  a  full 
pocket. 

Every  one  was  so  rushed  with  work  that 
there  was  not  time  to  fix  up  tools  or  sup- 
plies Avhen  they  got  the  least  bit  out  of 
order.    Into  the  scrap-heap  they  went. 

Now,  every  requisition  is  having  the 
acid  test  applied  to  it  by  numerous  emi- 
nent experts  before  it  gets  to  the  expen- 
diture committee ;  and  after  the  goods  are 
bought  and  issued,  they  do  not  get  into~ 
the  scrap-dock  until  they  are  absolutely 
used  up  beyond  repair  and  cannot  be  uti- 
lized for  any  other  purpose. 

A  Sure  Welcome. 

On  a  big  system  the  penny  wastings 
run  into  thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 
The  present  movement,  inaugurated  by 
the  executive  heads,  runs  down  through 


every  department  until  even  the  humblest 
employee  is  enthusiastically  doing  his  best 
to  help. 

There  is  no  more  welcome  caller  in  the 
office  of  any  head  of  department^or  even 
in  that  of  the  president  himself — than  the 
man  who  has  a  new  and  practical  idea  of 
how  the  road  can  save  money. 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  ex- 
penditure committee  is  the  scrutiny  of 
requisitions  for  supplies.  The  lists  of 
requisitions^come  in  from  the  purchasing- 
agent  showing  the  number  and  kind  of 
each  article  wanted,  the  price,  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  from  whom  it  will  be 
purchased. 

The  statistics  on  file  as  to  the  quantity 
of  each  item  in  stock  and  its  monthly  or 
annual  consumption  in  the  past  are  con- 
sulted, as  well  as  the  prices  hitherto  paid 
forMt.  If  everything  is  O.K.,  it  goes 
through.  The  comlnittee's  every  doubt, 
however,  has  to  be  cleared  away  before 
it  is  passed. 

The  necessity  of  using  the  utmost  care 
and  judgment  is  so  strictly  impressed  on 
every  one  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  now- 
adays, however,  that  most  of  the  paring 
down  of  requirements  is  done  before  the 
requisition  is  finally  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Microscope  for  the  President. 

Another  part  of  their  work  is  the  thor- 
ough and  searching  scrutiny  of  all  ac- 
counts covering  expenditures  outside  of 
the  purchase  of  supplies.  These  accounts 
are  carefully  analyzed  before  being  pre- 
sented, and  comparisons  are  made,  so  that 
their  "  true  inwardness  "  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance. 

Not  even  the  president's  expense  ac- 
count escapes  the  most  rigid  examination, 
and  the  con^imissary  account  of  the  presi- 
dent's private  car  is  no  less  submitted  to 
the  deadly  parallel  of  comparison  than 
that  of  any  of  his  subordinates. 

Nothing  is  too  small  to  escape.  One 
big  trunk  line  spent  some  time  making  ex- 
haustive experiments  with  pencil  -  sharp- 
eners in  order  to  find  out  which  was  the 
best  and  most  economical. 

The  way  these  little  things  are  wasted 
is  not  so  strange  when  one  comes  to  look 
closely  into  it.  Take  rubber  bands,  for 
instance.    Some  roads  used  to  buy  these  in 
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pound  boxes,  and  issue  them  in  that  way 
to  the  various  departments. 

When  a  clerk  wanted  any,  he  Avould 
grab  a  handful  and  put  them  in  the 
drawer  of  his  desk,  some  to  be  used,  and 
the  rest  to  gradually  get  mixed  up  with 
papers  and  slip  out  of  sight  or  into  the 
waste-basket,  shortly  necessitating  an- 
other trip  and. another  handful. 

Other  roads  supplied  each  size  in  a 
separate  box,  which  resulted  in  nearly 
every  clerk  who  used  rubber  bands  hav- 
ing a  number  of  boxes  in  his  desk  at  the 
same  time.  Now,  the  practise  is  to  fur- 
nish them  in  ounce  boxes  of  assorted  sizes, 
and  to  keep  watch  that  no  undue  accumu- 
lation ensues  throughout  the  office. 

Leaking  Millions  in  Cents. 

It  used  to  be  the  case  that  any  one 
could  get  from  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the 
supplies  in  each  office  half  a  dozen  lead- 
pencils  at  a  time  if  he  wished ;  and  if  his 
fancy  required  a  particular  kind  of  pencil, 
it  was  forthcoming.  Now  the  clerks  get 
their  pencils  one  at  a  time,  and  have  to  be 
careful  of  them.  A  still  greater  economy 
—a  saving  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  a 
year  on  a  good-sized  road — is  now  effected 
by  every  one  using  the  same  kind  and 
grade  of  American  pencil. 

Pens  are  also  dealt  out  just  as  carefully 
— one  or  two  at  a  time,  instead  of  by  the 
box — and  these,  too,  have  been  standard- 
ized, and  their  cost  cut  in  half.  The  pins 
the  big  railroads  are  using  now  are  made 
of  steel,  instead  of  brass,  and  cost  but 
one-quarter  of  what  they  used  to. 

Vast  quantities  of  letter-heads  are  used 
by  a  big  railroad,  for  there  is  a  lot  of  cor- 
respondence passing  to  and  fro  contin- 
ually. The  day  of  the  engraved  letter- 
head and  of  bond  paper  has  practically 
passed  since  these  economies  have  been 
instituted.  That  kind  of  stationery  is  still 
supplied  to  some  of  the  high  executives, 
but  they  restrict  its  use  to  letters  ad- 
dressed to  people  outside  the  company. 

The  cheapest  serviceable  paper  is  what 
is  used  in  company  correspondence.  Most 
roads  are  also  vigorously  urging  the  cur- 
tailing of  letter-writing,  and  urging  the 
asking  of  as  many  questions  as  possible 
verbally. 

This  is  to  eliminate  the  writing  of  let- 
ters to  the  man  at  the  next  desk  "  in  order 


to  get  a  record  of  it,"  as  used  to  be  the 
custom.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  saving 
in  this  item  alone,  aside  from  the  time 
taken  in  dictating,  reading,  and  signing 
letters. 

Clipping  the  Station-Agent, 

Station-agents  used  to  have  generous 
supplies  of  stationery,  enough  to  last  them 
two  or  three  years  in  some  cases.  Now 
there  are  several  men  who  travel  over  each 
road  checking  up  and  shipping  back  any 
surplus  stock.  A  thirty-days'  supply  is 
now  the  maximum  allowed  on  some  roads. 

On  a  big  system,  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  lines,  there  has  been  a 
vigorous  movement  to  standardize  all  sup- 
plies and  to  bulk  the  purchases.  Take  the 
item  of  way-bills,  for  example.  Such  a 
system  uses  perhaps  twenty  million  way- 
bills a  year. 

They  are  now  printed  on  paper  of  a 
uniform  quality  and  ordered  through  one 
purchasing-agent,  thus  saving  from  $40,-. 
000  to  $50jOOO  a  year  over  what  they  cost 
when  each  line  used  a  different  form  and 
had  them  printed  separately.  By  stand- 
ardizing railroad  tickets  and  mileage 
books,  one  Eastern  trunk  line  is  now  sav- 
ing over  $100,000  a  year  in  its  printing 
bills. 

As  an  example  of  how  much  can  be 
saved  in  the  supplies  furnished  to  gen- 
eral offices  alone,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  cite  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania.  In 
1907,  that  road's  general  office  expenses 
were  $396,137.  Economy  and  care  cut 
this  about  $135,000  during  1908. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  operating  mate- 
rial and  supplies  that  a  railroad  purchases 
finally  reaches  the  scrap-bins.  That 
means  that  material  originally  costing 
$630,000,000,  when  it  is  more  orjess  worn 
out,  is  "  scrapped."  That  is  where  one  of 
the  greatest  wastes,  or  the  greatest  econo- 
mies, of  a  railroad  lies.  Lately  nothing 
has  been  more  closely  watched. 

Reducing  the  Scrap-Heap. 

Into  the  scrap-heap,  at  last,  goes  every 
bit  of  metal  from  lanterns  to  locomotives. 
One  of  the  big  Eastern  trunk  lines  re- 
ceives about  $3,000,000  a  year  from  the 
sale  of  this  scrap  metal.     In  the  old  days 
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it  was  customary  to  offer  it  to  buyers  as  so 
many  tons  of  "  miscellaneovts  scrap." 

The  dealers  bought  and  sorted  it  them- 
selves, frequently  realizing  enormous 
profits  from  so  doing.  They  speculated 
on  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  the  va- 
rioiis  materials  each  lot  would  contain. 
Now  the  speculative  element  is  eliminated, 
for  the  railroads  do  their  own  sorting. 

It  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn 
that  there  are  ninety-eight  different  kinds 
of  scrap,  according  to  the  classification 
the  railroads  adopted  in  1908,  and  each 
kind  takes  a  different  price.  It  is  in  the 
rigidness  of  the  inspection,  however,  that 
the  railroads  have  been  saving  money  of 
late. 

Before  the  scrap  is  offered  for  sale  now 
it  is  inspected  by  no  less  than  four  diifer- 
ent  mechanical  experts.  Everything  that 
it  is  possible  to  utilize,  either  by  repairing 
or  in  some  other  way,  is  picked  out. 

Twisted  or  bent  rods  are  straightened 
so  that  they  can  be  used  again.  If  they 
are  broken,  they  are  cut  up  into  bolts. 
Even  the  old  bolts  themselves  are  re- 
threaded. 

Nothing  that  can  be  used  over  again  by 
repairing,  without  decreasing  its  effi- 
ciency or  taking  up  too  much  time,  is  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  scrap  to  be  sold. 
The  result  is  that,  while  the  amount  of 
scrap  disposed  of  is  less  in  tonnage,  it 
brings,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  it  did, 
owing  to  its  being  so  carefully  sorted  into 
the  many  different  classes. 

Further,  the  material  reclaimed,  owing 
to  the  rigid  inspection,  and  used  over 
again,  on  a  big  road  runs  into  ah  enor- 
mous value — how  much  of  a  saving  none 
of  the  roads  have  been  able  to  figure  accu- 
rately, owing  to  the  lack  of  any  standard 
of  prices  for  seQond-hand  material,  but  on 
a  large  system  it  must  be  several  millions 
a  year. 

From  Brooms  to  Locomotives. 

Even  bridge-stringers  and  cross-ties 
are  turned  to  account  after  their  original 
usefulness  has  passed.  The  former  are 
now  u.sed  for  crossing-planks  and  all 
kinds  of  repairing  purposes,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  sold  for  firewood. 

Another  paring  down  in  expense  is  be- 
ing made  by  standardizing  everything 
from  lead-pencils  to  locomotives.   "  Stand- 


ardizing," which  means  using  the  same 
type  or  pattern  of  each  article  throughout 
an  entire  system,  is  not  a  new  thing,  by 
any  means ;  but  it  has  never  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  has  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Take  it  in  the  unconsidered  item  of 
tools  for  cleaning  cars,  stations,  and  of- 
fices. The  Santa  Fe  system  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  uses  annually  about  26,- 
000  brooms,  25,000  hand-mops,  25,000 
scrubbing-brushes,  and  20,000  boxes  of 
soap. 

The  brooms,  mops,  and  scrubbing- 
brushes  are  each  of  the  same  type  and  kind 
all  over  the  line,  and  the  soap  is  all  of 
one  quality.  This  is  true  of  nearly  every 
other  large  railroad  in  Lhe  United  States. 

The  economical  principle  is  obvious : 
25,000  brooms  of  the  same  pattern  cost 
less  than  that  number  in  six  different  de- 
signs. 

Comparisons  of  Cost. 

In  brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes,  as 
well  as  in  the  vaster  items  of  consump- 
tion, the  standard  has  not  been  decided 
upon  until  after  long  and  exhaustive 
tests  have  been  made.  Statistics  are  be- 
ing amplified  to  show  what  ties  have  the 
longest  life  and  give  the  least  trouble 
from  spiking. 

From  the  records  of  the  spikes  the  de- 
sign requiring  the  least  renewals  and 
working  the  least  injury  to  the  ties  is  de- 
termined. From  the  records  of  fire-boxes 
the  designs  and  character  of  sheets  giving 
longest  life  and  best  service  per  unit  of 
first  cost  and  repairs  are  learned. 

From  the  fuel  records  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coal  are  known,  and  a  rec- 
ord of  performance  as  to  tonnage  and 
mileage  is  at  hand  as  between  various 
classes  of  engines  and  engine-crews.  And 
so  it  goes  all  through  the  list.  Every- 
thing is  being  most  carefully  supervised 
and  watched  in  the  most  systematic  way 
that  can  be  devised. 

Of  course,  the  vast  masses  of  compara- 
tive statistics  necessary  for  these  economy 
committees  cost  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
also  th^  army  of  supervisors  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  continually  on  the  watch  against 
waste.  But  it  is  already  apparent  that  the 
cost  of  saving  these  millions  is  infinitesi- 
mal compared  with  the  huge  result. 


Watch  for  the  Gleaming  Eye! 


BY     AL.     HERRON, 

Detective   for    the    Wabash    Railroad 


VARIOUS  schemes  are  used  by  railroad  detectives  in  landing  a  quarry. 
Frequently  the  man  who  is  being  hunted  is  either  so  heavily  disguised 
or  so  elusive  in  his  habits  that  he  can  make  a  get-away  without  any 
trouble.  It  takes  some  particular  personal  fault  or  trait  of  his  to  finally  get 
jhim  in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  Al,  Herron  generlly  manages  to  land  his 
man  by  the  eyes ;  but  he  had  several  very  remarkable  encounters  while  look- 
ing for  eyes. 

The    Unique  Method  Used  by  an  Old  Wabash  Detective  In  Success- 
fully Running  Down  Some  of  the  Men  Who 
"Attacked"  the  Road. 


.ETECTIVE  work  has  been 
reduced  to  such  a  system 
these  days  that  the  old 
maxim,  "  It  takes  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief,"  has  no 
place  in  our  category. 

The  chief  requisite  is  honesty;  next, 
persistence,  watchfulness,  patience;  last- 
ly, and  always,  courage,  nerve,  nerve! 

There  isn't  so  much  romance  in  real 
detective  work  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Candidly,  I  was  attracted  by  this  alleged 
romance.  I  didn't  find  out  my  mistake 
until  I  had  learned  a  new  profession. 

Although  a  railroad  detective's  life  is 
mostly  occupied  with  the  serious  problem 
of  criminology,  he  frequently  runs  across 
many  humorous  incidents. 

All  detectives  have  met  with  their  fail- 
ure cases.  If  a  detective  has  not — well, 
he  isn't  a  detective.  A  detective  denying 
that  truth  is  an  utter  stranger  to  veracity. 

I  have  met  and  overtaken  a  lot  of 
crooked  people  during  my  thirty  -  odd 
years  of  duty  as  a  detective — private  and 
professional,  railroad  and  otherwise — yet 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  great  criminal- 
hunter. 

I  have  been  successful  because  I've 
made  a  study  of  crime  and  have  not  trust- 


ed so  much  to  luck  as  some  detectives, 
notwithstanding  luck  does  indeed  play  an 
important  part  in  a  detective's  life.  Any 
good  detective  who  has  made  a  study  of 
criminal  types  cannot  only  recognize  the 
traits  of  the  type,  but  he  can,  if  the 
chances  are  not  altogether  unfavorable, 
catch  his  man  and  prove  him  a  criminal. 

I  always  remember  a  man  by  his  eyes. 
If  I  once  get  a  square  look  at  a  man's 
eyes,  I  would  recognize  him  if  I  met  him 
anywhere.  The  face  is  always  changing; 
the  eyes  never  change. 

A  man  without  strongly  marked  fea- 
tures can  deceive  the  shrewdest  detectives, 
if  the  latter  have  not  made  a  study  of  the 
eyes.  There  are  men  whose  faces  are 
completely  changed  by  shaving  off  a  mus- 
tache ;  even  a  week's  growth  of  beard 
and  a  change  of  clothing  will  disguise 
some  men. 

There  are  other  men  who  look  like 
tramps  with  a  three  days'  stubble  on  their 
faces.  A  change  from  a  stiff  hat  to  a 
soft  hat  completely  alters  somej  but,  if 
you  have  noted  their  eyes,  you  cannot 
mistake  them. 

Every  profession  stamps  its  imprint 
on  the  eyes.  .  If  you  notice  closely,  you 
will  observe  that  the  eyes  of  the  merchant 
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differ  from  those  of  the  lawyer ;  the  eyes 
of  the  day  laborer  from  those  of  the 
skilled  railroad  mechanic. 

Next  to  the  eyes,  I  note  the  walk  of 
men.  A  criminal  cannot  walk  like  an 
honest  man.  Indeed,  I  can  almost  tell 
a  thief  by  listening  to  his  footsteps. 

Perhaps  my  quickest  deduction  in  ap- 


this  time  a  Chicago  man  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  a  branch  of  the  Wabash 
that  had  suffered  a  recent  attack  pre- 
sumably by  this  same  train-agent,  and  I, 
too,  began  my  connection  with  the  same 
railroad. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  our  ap- 
pointment.    We  were  at  headquarters  in 


IN    HIS    VERY   BOLDNESS    LAY    THE    SECRET    OF    HIS    SUCCESS. 


prehending  a  thief  was  in  the  case  of  one 
Throxton  Durgan,  who  had  dropped  into 
the  habit  of  robbing  trains  on  several  of 
the  roads,  running  into  St.  Louis.  This 
was  many  years  ago.  It  appeared  that 
one  man  was  doing  it  all.  In  his  very 
boldness  lay  the  secret  of  his  success. 

It  was  his  custom  to  get  on  a  train,  con- 
duct himself  in  a  modest,  almost  Chester- 
fieldian,  manner,  and,  when  the  proper 
time  came,  jump  up  ..wdth  a  pistol  and 
demand  mone}^  The  detectives  were 
baffled;  the  sheriff  went  after  the  fellow, 
and  came  home  with  two  ounces  of  lead 
in  his  system. 

An  old  man  who  had  been  known  as 
the  leader  of  a  Ku-Klux  band  went  into 
the  swamp  after  the  train-robber,  and 
since  then  one  of  his  eyes  has  been  per- 
manently closed. 

Things  went  on  until  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  desired  to  be  shown.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  offering  a  reward,  but 
the  robber  was  not  caught.     Just  about 


St.  Louis,  when  a  man  called  upon  the 
superintendent. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  owe  your 
road  ninety-eight  cents." 

'Twas  an  Odd  Debt. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the 
superintendent,  while  we  both  looked  at 
the  stranger  rather  sharply.  "  But,  if 
you  do,  now's  the  time  to  pay.  What  is 
it  for?" 

"It's  an  odd  debt,  I  agree;  but  I'm 
honest,  I  am,  and  therefore  must  pay.  I 
came  in  on  your  road  this  morning  from 
L — — .  I  dropped  off  to  sleep  a  few 
minutes  after  boarding  the  train,  and  the 
conductor  neglected  to  collect  my  fare ; 
so,  you  see,  I  decided  to  come  here  and 
pay  off.    Here's  a  dollar." 

I  was  struck  by  the  man's  eyes.  I 
said  nothing,  but  began  to  make  my  Sher- 
lockholmesian  deductions. 

"What!"   exclaimed  the  superintend- 
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ent,  "  you  had  a  chance  to  beat  a  railroad 
company  and  didn't  do  it?  " 

The  man  started  to  reply,  but  I  inter- 
rupted by  accusing  him  of  being  too  hon- 
est, gently  informed  him  that  he  was 
Throxton'Durgan,  the  train  bandit,  and 
placed  him  under  arrest. 

The  same  day,  when  confronted  with 
evidence,  he  confessed  he  was  the  robber 
wanted. 

A  peculiai*  incident  happened  to  a 
brother  detective,  Brock  Wilson,  and  my- 
self, just  five  weeks  prior  to  my  con- 
nection  with   the   Wabash, 

It  was  when  the  notorious  Winthrop 
Weston,  the  Kansas  City  train  robber, 
made  his  escape  and  was  presumed  to 
have  flown  to  St.  Louis.  Receiving  word 
that  Weston  was  hiding  in  a  barn  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  we  started  for  the 
place  and  were  informed  that  he  could 
be  found  in  the  hay-loft.  Wilson,  who 
was  a  single  man,  volunteered  to  go  up 
first. 

The  Eyes  In  the  Loft. 

"  You  stay  down  there,"  he  said  to 
mfe,  "  because  you  have  a  family  and  I 
have  not." 

Wilson  made  his  way  to  the  hay-loft, 
and,  in  the  darkness,  caught  the  sight 
of  two  eyes,  which,  he  supposed,  were 
the    train   robber's. 

"  Winthrop  Weston!  "  he  yelled.  "  I 
don't  want  to  take  any  chances  with  you ! 
Give  yourself  up,  or  I'll  shoot — shoot 
to  kill'!  " 

The  eyes  stared  at  Wilson  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  suddenly  he  saw  them 
move  and  they  appeared  at  another  cor- 
ner. But  Weston  did  not  open  his  mouth. 
There  was  the  same  stare  and  the  gleam- 
ing eyes,  but  not  a  sound. 

Wilson  again  asked  for  a  surrender, 
and,  receiving  no  reply,  fired.  To  his 
surprise,  the  eyes  disappeared,  but  there 
was  no  cry  of  pain.  Wilson  made  his 
way  slowly  up  to  the  place  where  he  had 
seen  the  eyes  gleam  and  struck  a  match. 

Imagine  his  surprise,  when,  instead  of 
the  train  robber,  he  found  a  cat  in  the 
last  throes  of  death.  He  had  hit  the 
animal  square  below  the  eyes.  I  came 
up  just  as  he  pulled  the  cat  out  of  the 
hnv. 

While  I  was  associated  with  Brock 
"W'ilson,   we   succeeded   in    capturing    for 


the  Wabash  Railroad,  a  pass  forger 
named  Burns,  whose  operations  involved 
railroads  all  over  the  country. 

He  had  been  systematically  securing 
passes  from  railroads  by  means  of  forged 
requests  purporting  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  officials  of  various  roads. 

The  applications  were  always  filled 
out  on  blanks  which  appeared  to  be 
regular,  and  stamps  and  signatures  were 
well  counterfeited.  Transportation  would 
invariably  be  issued  and  sent  to  Burns. 
Various  aliases  were  used,  but  he  always 
received  the  passes,  w^hich,  it  is  alleged, 
he  sold  to  ticket  brokers. 

They  were  altered  before  they  were 
used,  and,  when  taken  up,  their  owner- 
ship could  not  be  traced  by  the  railroads. 

Burns's  arrest  was  partly  the  result  of 
information  sent  to  the  chief  of  the 
Western  Passenger  Association.  He  said 
that  a  man  giving  his  name  as  O.  H. 
Morton,  and  giving  his  address  on-  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  had  been  using 
letters  of  recommendation  on  the  rail- 
road company,  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Wabash, 
asking   for   transportation. 

These,  he  said  purported  to  bear  the 
superintendent's  signature,  which  was  a 
forgery.  The  association  instructed  the 
chief  to  take  extreme  measures  to  arrest 
the  man.  Wilson  and  I  were  detailed  on- 
the  case  with  promise  of  an  additional 
reward  outside  of  our  regular  salary  if 
we  succeeded  in  landing  the  crook. 

We  learned  that  Morton,  whose  cor- 
rect name  was  Burns,  had  been  receiving 
his  mail  at  the  Monroe  Street  address. 
There  Burns  met  a  young  woman,  who 
wanted  to  return  to  her  home  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  but  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient money.  She  added  that  she  desired 
to  go  via  Logansport  and  thence  on  the 
Wabash  to  Fort  Wayne. 

Just  Ask  ME. 

"  Oh,  I  can  pass  you  over  any  line 
you  wish,"  said  Burns. 

"You  can?"  said  the  woman.  She 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  he  did  not 
present  the  appearance  of  a  prosperous 
railroad  man. 

"  Why,"  he  assured  her.  "  If  you  want 
a  pass,  just  ask  me.  I  can  get  it  for  you 
ary  time." 
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INSTEAD  OF  A  TRAIN  ROBBER  HE  FOUND  A  CAT. 

Bums  asked  her  to  hold  any  mail  that 
might  come  addressed  to  O.  H.  Morton, 
and,  one  day,  he  called  tD  see  if  there 
\Yere  any  letters  for  him. 


We  traced  him  to  Twenty-Second  and 
State  Streets,  where  he  was  reported 
to  be  living.  At  Twenty-Second  Street 
and  Wabash  Avenue  we  were  told  that  a 
man  answering  Burns's  description  was 
in  a  house  in  the  next  block.  We  went 
there  and  arrested  Burns. 

Caught  with  the  Goods. 

In  his  room  was  a  satchel  containing 
the  papers  used  by  various  railroad  com- 
panies in  official  correspondence,  dies, 
stamps,  inks,  and  all  the  necessary  ma- 
terials to   forge  railroad  tickets. 

There  was  also  a  supply  of  blank 
traveling  cards  issued  by  the  American 
Railway  Union  and  by  almost  every 
other  railroad  labor  organization  in  the 
country. 

Burns's  operations  were  found  to  be 
more  extensive  than  at  first  supposed.  The 
die-maker  and  the  printer  who  had  fur- 
nished Burns  wdth  the  letter  -  heads  and 
stamps  found  in  his  possession  were  lo- 
cated, but  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  purposes  to  which  tl;ey  were  put. 

The  imitations  of  the  letter-heacfs, 
stamps  and  membership  cards  were  ex- 
ceptionally, good.  He  Avas  tried,  con- 
victed and  sentenced. 


THE  "LIMITS"   OF   ENGINE  BUILDING. 


The  Past  Year   Has    Shown    Continued    Increase    Beyond    What   Was 

the  Supposed   Size. 


THE  most  surprising  fact  in  railroad  de- 
velopment during  1909  was  the  con- 
tinued and  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
size  of  passenger  and  freight  locomotives. 
Sa  marked  has  this  been,  that  we  have  ceased 
to  hear  anything  of  late  about  the  "  limits 
of  size  having  been  surely  reached." 

The  adoption'of  the  Mallet  articulated  sys- 
tem has  made  this  increase  possible.  Two 
locomotives  built  by  the  Baldwin  Company 
may  be  quoted  as  instances  of  this  construc- 
tion. A  freight  locomotive- for  the  Moun- 
tain Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, built  a  few  months  ago,  has  6,393  square 
feet  of  heating  surface,  the  engine  weighs 
213  tons,  and  the  engine  and  tender  together 
weigh  just  under  300  tons. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  same 
company  built  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 


Santa  Fe  Railway  a  still  larger  locomotive, 
with  6,621  square  feet  of  heating  surface  and 
1,745  square  feet  of  superheating  and  reheat- 
ing surface;  the  engine  alone  weighs  231 
tons ;   engine  and  tender  together  350  tons. 

The  most  novel  and  important  departure 
in  the  new  passenger  engines  of  the  year  is 
a  huge  Mallet  .16- wheel  locomotive,  with 
two  high-pressure  24-inch  cylinders  driving 
six  coupled  73-inch  wheels,  and  two  38-inch 
low-pressure  cylinders  driving  four  coupled 
73-inch  wheels. 

The  total  heating  surface  is  4,756  square 
feet,  and  there  are  1,121  square  feet  of  super- 
heating'and  reheating  surface.  The  engine 
weighs  188  tons,  and  the  engine  and  tender 
together  305  tons.  Such  an  engine  will  be 
able  to  haul  the  exceedingly  heavy  express 
trains  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 


THE    REBATE. 

BY     FRANK     L.     PACKARD. 

There  Was  Real  Trouble  When  Dutchy  Damrosch 
Got    the    Lunch-Counter    Rights    at    Dry   Notch. 


prairie 
grew. 


E  was  known  as  Dutchy,  but 
his  name  was  Damrosch. 
He  started  railroading  as 
cook's  helper  on  a  con- 
struction-gang that  was 
laying  track  across  the 
As  the  mileage  grew,  so  Dutchy 
At  first  lank  and  lean,  he  took  on, 
little  by  little,  the  appearance  of  being 
comfortably  nourished,  until,  by, the  time 
they  hit  the  Rockies,  Dutchy' s  gait  had 
become  a  waddle  and  his  innocent  blue 
eyes  were  almost  hidden  by  the  great  rolls 
of  fat  that  puffed  out  his  face  like  a  toy 
balloon. 

Then  Dutchy,  slow  of'^body  and  like- 
wise of  brain,  and  yearning  for  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  existence,  secured  the  lunch- 
counter  rights  for  Dry  Notch.  Now,  Dry 
Notch,  half-way  across  the  prairie,  con- 
sisted of  a  water-tank,  a  small  roundhouse, 
a  smaller  .station  and  a  diminutive  general 
store.  But  because  of  its  geographical  po- 
sition it  was  headquarters  for  the  Mid- 
Plains  Division. 
11  RR 


Brett  was  superintendent  in  those  days, 
Thornley  was  master  mechanic,  and 
MacDonald  chief  despatcher.  With  the 
railroad  hands  and  train-crews  they  com- 
prised the  population  of  Dry  Notch,  un- 
less there  might  be  added  a  few  ranchers 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
staff  bunked  in  a  room  over  the  station, 
and  the  men  had  their  quarters  in  the 
roundhouse,  but  one  and  all  they  ate  at 
Dutchy's  counter.  Sinkers  and  coffee, 
apple  pie  and  sandwiches  they  stood  as  a 
steady  diet  for  a  month  after  he  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  then  a  delega- 
tion waited  upon  him  and  demanded  dish- 
es more  substantial. 

"  You  can  make  meat  pies  and  chicken 
stew  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  can't 
you?  "  they  demanded. 

"  Sure!  "  said  Dutchy.  "  But  dot  iss 
oxpensive." 

Money  was  no  object,  they  assured  him, 
and  thereupon  proceeded  to  fix  a  schedule 
of  prices — fifteen  cents  for  a  meat  pie ; 
twenty'  cents    for   a   chicken   stew — with 
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tAvo  slices  of  bread  and  butter  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 
-"  Veil,"  said  Dutchy,  "  so  iss  it." 

And  a  few  nights  later,  true  to  his 
promise,  they  got  out  their  chicken  stew — 
canned  chicken  stew. 

The  huge  pot,  full  to  the  brim,  had 
been  emptied,  and  Dutchy,  his  face  beam- 
ing with  smiles,  had  bustled  into  the  back 
room  'for  a  further  supply,^ when  Mac- 
Donald's  voice  rose  plaintively : 

"  It's — it's  chicken,  isn't  it  ?  " 

The  crowd  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
despatcher. 

"  Because,"  went  on  MacDonald  soft- 
ly, "  I — I  never  heard  of  any  chickens  in 
Dry  Notch." 

And  then,  amid  the  laughter  that  en- 
sued, Thornley  rose  dramatically  from 
his  seat,  and,  picking  up  a  bone  from  his 
plate,  waved  it  aloft. 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  no  time  for 
mirth !  "  he  cried.  "  We  are  the  victims 
of  a  swindle.  We  are  in  the  clutch  of  an 
octopus — that  is  to  say,  a  food  trust,  com- 
posed of  Dutchy  and  the  dining-car  con- 
ductors of  Nos.  1  and  2.  It  is  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  assert  that  I  recognize  this 
bone  as  the  identical  bone  on  which  I  fed 
two  nights  ago  coming  up  the  line  on 
No.  1." 

Dutchy  entered,  staggering  under  the 
load  of  the  replenished  pot,  when  Thorn- 
ley  solemnly  demanded  a  rebate  on  the 
spot. 

"  Vat  iss  it?  "  said  Dutchy,  halting  and 
peering  anxiously  into  the  pot ;  then,  evi- 
dently reassured  that  no  essential  ingre- 
dient had  been  forgotten,  he  looked  up  at 
the  ring  of  faces  that  were  regarding  him 
with  grave  inquiry.  "  Vat  iss  a  repate?  " 
he  demanded.  "  It  something  iss  mit  der 
bread  und  butter  for  twenty  cents  to  go, 
yess?  " 

The  crowd  roared,  and  up  and  down 
the  division  train  -  crews,  engine  -  crews, 
and  section-gangs  got  the  joke  and  passed 
it  on  until  the  lunch-counter  became 
knowm  to  every  man  on  the  system  as 
"  The  Rebate." 

They  did  not  explain  the  joke  to 
Dutchy,  and  for  days  he  endured  the  chaff 
stolidly,  though  with  much  bewilderment, 
until,  one  afternoon,  MacDonald  patient- 
ly and  ploddingly  acquainted  him  with 
the  unhallowed  baseness  of  one  Thornley 
— helping  himself,  by  way  of  compensa- 


tion, to  the  heap  of  doughnuts  under  the 
glass  cover. 

Dutchy  listened,  his  cheeks  getting  red^ 
der  and  redder  as  MacDonald,  exagger- 
ating some  hundredfold,  suavely  rubbed 
it  in. 

"  Dot  Thornley  iss — iss  a  pig!  "  shout- 
ed Dutchy  suddenly,  as  the  light  burst  in 
upon  him. 

MacDonald  nodded  assent,  his  mouth 
too  full  of  doughnut  to  speak., 

"Und  I  a  fool  iss,  yess?"  continued 
the  proprietor,  pounding  a  fat  fist  on  the 
counter. 

Again  MacDonald  nodded,  smiling 
sweetly — and  reached  for  another  doughs 
nut. 

But  this  time  Dutchy's  fingers  were 
firmly  clasped  around  the  cover,  and  he 
peered  suspiciously  through  the  glass  at 
the  number  of  doughnuts  remaining,  then 
glared  at  the  despatcher. 

"  You — you  git  out  from  here !  "  he 
said  slowly,  but  with  rising  emphasis. 

And  MacDonald,  chuckling,  went. 

It  was  not  until  after  supper  that  same 
evening,  when  No.  1  pulled  in,  that 
Dutchy  made  any  move  toward  retribu- 
tion— then  Dutchy  cut  loose.  It  was  Tag- 
gart  who  got  it — little  Shorty  Taggart, 
the  driver  of  No.  1,  who  was  red-haired 
and  an  inveterate  joker,  and  likewise  a 
great  crony  with  Thornley. 

The  first  intimation  MacDonald  had 
that  anything  was  up  was  an- enraged 
howl  that,  rising  above  the  tumult  of  the 
station,  reached  him  where  he  sat  in  the 
despatcher's  office.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking that  voice — it  was  Dutchy's  !  He 
stuck  his  head  hastily  out  of  tlie  window, 
while  Thornley,  who  was  in  the  room, 
leaned  over  his  shoulder.  , 

-  Dutchy  was  bellowing  like  a  mad  bull. 
"  Say  it !    Shusht  say  it !    Oh  !  py  golly !  " 

Here  followed  a  volcanic  eruption  of 
guttural  German  with  one  or  two  words 
common  to  all  languages  intermingled. 

Then,  flying  through  the  doorway  of 
the  lunch-room,  dashing  down  the  plat- 
form, scattering  loungers,  passengers,  and 
car-tinks  in  all  directions,  in  a  mad  rush 
for  the  engine  end  of  the  train,  tore  a 
short  figure  in  tight-fitting,  bandy-legged 
overalls,  whose  flaming  red  hair  present- 
ed a  shining  mark  for  the  plate  that 
whizzed  past  his  ear  and  smashed  into  a 
hundred  pieces  against  a  baggage-truck. 
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And  Dutchy,  blowing  hard,  his  sleeves 
rolled  uj)  over  the  fat  of  his  arms,  wad- 
dled to  the  center  of  the  platform  and 
shook  a  frantic  fist  after  the  retreating 
engineer. 

"la  fool  iss  no  longer  yet,  don'd  it?  " 
he  screamed,  and,  puffing  his  cheeks  in 
alid  out  like  a  wheezy  injector,  he  re- 
turned, reentered  the  restaurant,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  him  with  a  resounding 
bang. 


"  You  bet !  "  said  IvIacDonald  elo- 
quently when  he  could  get  his  breath. 

The  door  opened,  and  Brett,  the  super, 
came  in. 

"  D'ye  see  Taggart  and  Dutchy, 
Brett?"  cried  Thornley. 


^  MacDonald  drew  in  his  head,  and  the 
tears  were  running  down  his  cheeks  as  Ire 
held  his  sides. 

Thornley  groped  for  a  chair. 

"  Guess  Taggart  was  asking  for  a  re- 
bate," he  gasped.  "It  was  worth  pay  to 
see  him  run." 


PRESENTED  A  SHINING  MARK  FOR 

THE   PLATE  THAT  WHIZZED 

PAST    HIS    EAR. 


'  "  Yes,"  said  Brett,  laughing.  Then, 
more  seriously:  "Look  here,  you'd  bet- 
ter patch  it  up  with  Dutchy.  There's  no 
use  rubbing  it  in  too  hard,  MacDonald, 
tell  Blaney  to  put  my  car  on  No.  2  when 
she  comes  in.     I'm  going  east  to-night." 

The  patching,  however,  was  quite  a 
different  matter  than  talking  about  it. 

The  next  morning  the  lunch-room  door 
was  ominously  closed — and  the  staff  went 
breakf  astless.  By  listening  at  the  keyhole, 
and  from  an  occasional  glimpse  through 
the  window,  they  knew  that  Dutchy  was 
inside. 

But  to  pleadings,  threats,  and  door- 
kickings  the  occupant  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  oblivious.    Things  began  to 
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look  serious  for  the  staff,  station  and 
shop  hands  who  were  wont  to  depend  on 
Dutchy  for  their  grub-stakes. 

Thornley  Avhistled  softly  and  pulled 
at  his  pipe,  his  feet  on  the  despatcher's 
desk. 

"  He'll  have  to  open  up  when  No.  97 
pulls  in,"  Thornley  was  saying,  more  by 
way  of  reassuring  himself  than  of  pre- 
senting any  new  view  of  the  case  to  Mac- 
Donald.  "  The  company  won't  stand  for 
any  inconvenience  to  the  passengers — that 
is,"  he  hastened  to  amend,  "  not  of  this 
kind.  What?  They've  got  a  sort  of  lien 
on  that  joint,  and  if  he  waits  for  them  to 
get  after  him  he'll  get  into  trouble.  Wish 
Brett  were  back — he'd  make  him  open  up 
quick,  I  guess.  What's  the  matter  with 
No.  97,  anyhow?  Thought  you  said  she 
was  on  time?  " 

"  vSo  she  is,"  said  MacDonald,  grin- 
ning.    "  Hear  her?  " 

From  the  eastward  came  the  hoarse 
shriek  from  the  whistle  of  a  five-hundred 
class. 

"  Guess  I'll  go  down,"  said  Thornley. 
"  Coming?  " 

MacDonald  nodded  and  got  up  from 
his  chair.  The  two  men  reached  the  plat- 
form in  time  to  acknowledge  a  flirt  of  the 
hand  from  Sanders  in  the  cab  as  the  big 
machine,  wheel-tires  sparking  from  the 
tight-set  brakes,  rolled  slowly  past  them, 
coming  to  a  halt  farther  on. 

Simultaneously  the  door  of  the  lunch- 
room swung  wide  open,  and  on  the 
threshold,  completely  filling  the  opening 
with  his  bulk,  stood  Dutchy.  In  his  left 
hand  he  held  his  bell,  which  he  began  to 
ring  clamorously;  in- his  right  hand,  al- 
-most  but  not  quite  concealed  behind  his 
apron,  was  no  less  a  weapon  than  a  sub- 
stantial-looking rolling-pin.  A  crowd  of 
passengers  began  to  surge  toward  the  res- 
taurant, and  among  them  mingled  the 
hungry  railroad  men  of  Dry  Notch. 

"  Come  on !  "  shouted  Thornley  exult- 
antly. "  I  knew  he'd  have  to  open  up. 
Here's  where  we  feed — hm?  " 

"  Vait !  "  cried  Dutchy  imperiously,  as 
the  head  of  the  column  reached  him. 
"  You,  yess ;  you,  no.  Vat  iss  it?  "  He 
was  sorting  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  al- 
lowing the  passengers  to  enter,  pushing 
the  railroaders  ruthlessly  to  one  side. 

"  You,  yess ;  you,  no.  You,  yess ;  you 
— oh  !  py  golly  1  " 


He  had  caught  sight  of  Thornley,  and, 
swinging  suddenly,  struck  out  viciously  in 
that  direction  with  the  rolling-pin.  Being 
obliged  to  maintain  his  position  in  the 
doorway,  the  strategic  key  to  the  situation, 
the  jab  fell  short  by  tAvo  or  three  inches, 
barely  missing  Thornley's  nose. 

Thornley  fell  back  instinctively. 

"Look  here,  you  old  ass!"  he  yelled 
angrily,  "  we've  had  about  enough  of  this. 
It's  past  a  joke.  The  company's  got  a 
lien  on  that  joint  of  yours,  and  we'll  close 
it  up  so  tight  you'll  never  open  it  again — 
d'ye  hear?  " 

Dutchy  stopped  short  in  the  monoto- 
nous, "  You,  yess;  you,  no/'  on  Avhich  he 
had  recommenced,  and  his  paunch  began 
to  shake.  "  Yah !  "  he  cried.  "  Dot  iss 
a  joke.  Oh,  py  golly,  lean!  Dot  iss  ven 
you  starving  get,  yah?  Ho,  ho  !   Ha,  ha !  " 

In  Dutchy's  burst  of  merriment  first 
one  and  then  another  joined,  until  e^en 
Thornley,  his  good  nature  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  roared  with  the  rest  at  his  own 
expense. 

But  if  this  apparent  return  to  good  hu- 
mor on  Dutchy's  part  inspired  an}^  hope 
in  the  minds  of  the  railroad  men  that  he 
had  relented  and  that  former  friendly  re- 
lations were  to  be  resumed,  they  Avere 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Dutchy 
stolidly  continued  to  allow  the  passengers 
to  go  in  and  as  stolidly  barred  the  en- 
trance to  the  others. 

Then  they  gave  it  up,  and  bought  out 
the  slender  stock  of  canned  goods  and 
biscuits  from  the  shelves  of  the  general 
store. 

They  messed_in  the  baggage-room  and 
they  swalloAved  their  scanty  portions  to 
the  tune  of  "  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  bel- 
loAved  out  by  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice 
through  the  partition,  on  the  other  side  of 
which,  laid  out  in  tempting  confusion, 
as  they  Avere  painfully  aAvare,  Avas  plenty. 

What  they  had,  hoAA^ever,  did  little  more 
than  AA'het  their  appetites,  and  by  three 
o'clock  some  of  the  men  AA'ere  talking  of 
carrying  the  position  by  storm,  helping 
themselves,  and  doing  a  fcAv  fancy  stunts 
Avith  Dutchy. 

"  We  can't  have  any  roAA',"  said  Thorn- 
ley, pulling  at  his  mustache  and  staring 
at  MacDonald.  "  What  had  Ave  better 
do?  The  boys'll  be  pulling  the  old  .shack 
doAvn  around  his  ears.  He'll  fight  like 
blazes,   and   some  one'll   ccet  hurt.     And 
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then  the  compaiiy'll  want  to  know  what's 
what.     Say,  the  old  Dutchman  has  got  us 
where  he  wants  us,  sure — eh,  what?  " 
MacDonald  nodded. 
'*  I'll   tell   you   what   it   is," 
went  on  impressively,  "  there's 
some    one    besides    Dutchy    in 
this.     They've  been  giving  him 
a  steer, -and  I'd  give  a  few  to 
know  who  it  is.      It's  mighty 
queer  Dutchy  'ud  wake  up  sa 
suddenly  to   the   fact   that   he 
was  a  joke.     Then,  there  isn't 
enough  to  that  rebate  josh  to 
make  him  so  sore.     Some  one's 
been  stringing  him  good   and 
/-plenty.      What    had    we    bet- 
ter do?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  MacDon- 
ald answered.  "  Let's  go  and 
see  if  we  can't  talk  him  over." 
At  the  sight  of  the  master 
mechanic  and  the  despatcher 
heading  for  the  lunch-room,  the  trainmen 
and  station-hands  fell  in  behind  them. 

MacDonald  halted  a  few  paces  from 
the  door.  "  You  boys,  stay  here,"  he 
directed.     "  Let  me  see  what  I  can  do." 

Thornley  and  the  men  halted  obedient- 
ly, while  MacDonald  went  on  and  knocked 
at  the  door.     There  was  no  response. 

"  Dut — ^Mr.  Damrosch  !  "  he  called. 
"  It's  MacDonald.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

This  time  his  knock  was  answered,  and 
so  suddenly  as  to  cause  him  to  jump  back, 
in  surprise. 

""  Veil,  vat  iss  it?  "  demanded  Dutchy, 
scowling  belligerently. 

"  We're  — ■  we're  —  "  stammered  Mac- 
Donald, his  confidence  a  little  shaken  at 
the  proprietor's  attitude.  Then,  desper- 
ately: "Oh,  I  say,  confoimd  it  all, 
Dutchy,  we're  hungry." 

"  So  !  "  Dutchy's  exclamation  was  a 
world  of  innocent  astonishment  and  kind- 
ly interest. 

"  Yes,"  Avent  on  MacDonald,  diplo- 
matically. "  You  bet  we  are.  It's  been  a 
good  joke,  but  you've  had  the  best  end  of 
it.  Let's  call  it  quits,  there's  a  good 
fellow',  and — and  give  us  all  a  hand-out." 
Dutchy  listened  attentively  to  the  ap- 
])eal.  "  I,  a  fool  iss  no  longer  yet,  don't 
it?  "  he  queried  softly. 

"  You  most  decidedly  are  not,"  Mac- 
l^onald  assured  him. 


"  You  vill  for  repates  no  longer  ask, 
yet?"  persisted  Mr.  Damrosch. 

"Not  on  your  life!"  replied  the  de- 
spatcher earnestly,  beginning  to  see  day- 
light.    "  That's  all  off.     We'll  apologize, 
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too,  if  you  like.     I  promise  you,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  apologize." 

"  Veil,  den,"  announced  Mr..  Damrosch, 
"  ve  vill  aggravate,"  and  he  slammed  the 
door  in  MacDonald's  face. 

"Oh,  hold  on,  Dutchy!"  cried  Mac- 
Donald piteously,  for  he  was  very  hungry. 
"  What  did  you  say?  " 

"  Vat  I  said  iss  dot  ve  vill  aggravate !  " 
shouted  Dutchy  from  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  "Dot  iss  English,  don't  it?  Ag- 
gravate !  " 

"  He  means  arbitrate,"  prompted  Thorn- 
ley from  the  platform. 

"Oh,  all  right!"  said  MacDonald. 
"  We'll  agree  to  that,  Dutchy.  Come  on 
— open  up !  " 

"  I  vill  not  mit  you  aggra — arra — do  it 
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— hang  dot  vord !  "  Dutchy  asserted  de- 
cisively, but  again  opening  the  door. 
"  But  mit  Mister  Brett  I  vill  do  it." 

"  But  Mr.  Brett  isn't  here,  you  know 
that,"  retorted  MacDonald,  beginning  to 
get  exasjDerated.  "  And,  what's  more,  he 
Avon't  be  back  until  the  day  after  to- 
morroAv.  I  guess  you  knoAV  that,  too, 
don't  you?  " 

Dutchy  smiled  a  patient,  chiding  smile. 
"  Dot  iss  too  bad,"  he  remarked  regret- 
fully. "  But  dot  Thornley  a  pig  iss,  und 
you — oh,  py  golly!  you — I  could  not  you 
pelief.    Ve  vill  vait  for  Mister  Brett." 

He  was  closing  the  door  again,  when 
MacDonald  put  his  foot  against  the  jam 


HE     CHOKED. 


and,  leaning  toward  Dutchy,  said  quickly, 
in  an  undertone : 

"  Look  here,  Dutchy,  you're  going  too 
far.  If  I  couldn't  see  any  farther  than 
you,  I'd  wear  glasses.  Now's  the  time  to 
mcvke  your  deal.  I'll  help  you — see?  You 
can  get  anything  out  of  the  boys  now, 
but  you  push  them  too  far  and  they'll 
pull  the  whole  outfit  doAvn  over  your  ears. 
You  say  what  you  want,  and  I'll  get  it 
for  vou." 


Dutchy  looked  meditatively  into  Mac- 
Donald's  face,  and  shook  his  head  with 
a  sad  smile  of  wisdom.  "  I  vould  not  in 
you  pelief,"  he  repeated. 

"  You  don't  have  to.  You  don't  have 
to  believe  anybody.  Whatever  you  want 
us  to  do  we'll  do  before  you  let  us  in  to 
eat.  You  can't  lose.  What  do  you  say  ?  " 
Mr.  Damroscli  scratched  his  head  pen- 
sively, without  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
despatcher.  After  a  minute  he  tapped 
MacDonald  on  the  shoulder.  "  Veil,"  he 
announced,  "  I  vill  tell  you.     Listen." 

MacDonald  listened  —  incredulously. 
Then  he  whistled  a  low,  long  drawn-out 
note  of  consternation. 

"Well, you've  got  a  nerve!" 
he  gasped.  "  What  do  you 
think,  eh?  The  boys'll 
never — "  He  stopped  sud- 
denly, a  smile  came  over  his 
face,  and  he  chuckled  softly 
to  himself.  "  Dutchy,  you're 
great !  It'll  be  meat  for  the 
boys  to  make  Thornley  stand 
for  it.  That's  what  you  want 
to  do — make  Thornley  stand 
for  it.  Will  the  boys  make 
him?  Oh,  will  they!  Give 
them  the  chance.  That's  the 
way  to  handle  it.  I  told  j^ou 
I'd  help  you.  Now,  make 
your  spiel." 

MacDonald  turned  to  the 
group  on  ■  the  platform. 
"  Dutchy'll-  arbitrate!"  he 
cried. 

At  this  the  men  began  to 
push  forward,  but  Dutchy 
stopped  them.  "  Vait  as  you 
iss!  Ven  der — der — hang  dot 
word — iss,  den  iss  it.  Vait !  " 
They  waited,  and  Dutchy 
began  to  count  on  his  fingers. 
"  Dere  iss  sixteen  dot  break- 
fasted, didn'd?"  he  began. 
"  Dot — iss — iss — " 

"  Average  'em  up  at  a  quarter  apiece," 
prompted  MacDonald  in  a  whisper. 
"  That  makes  four  dollars." 

"  Iss  four  dollars — yess,"  went  on 
Dutchy.     "  Veil,  I  vant  dot. 

"  Dere  iss  der  crews  dot  in-came  und 
out-vent  und  didn't  eat  ven  der  door  vas 
closed.  Dot  iss  two  dollars — yess  ?  Veil, 
I  vant  dot." 

The  men  came,  too,  and  a  roar  of  de- 
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rision  rent  the-  air,  in  tlie  face  of  which 
even  Dutchy  was  a  little  shaken. 

"  Stand  pat,"  encouraged  MacDonald. 
"  You've  got  them  coming  and  going." 

Dutchy  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 
"  Dere  iss  der  sixteen  over  again  yet  dot 
dinnered  didn'd.  Dot  iss  four  dollars — 
yess?  Veil,  I  vant  dot.  Dot  iss  four 
und  two  und  four.  Dot  iss  ten  dollars — 
don'd  it?  Veil,  I  vant  dot,  und  den  you 
come  in — yess,  one  py  one— rfor  a  quarter 
py  each." 

Then,  amid  the  storm  of  abuse  and 
jeers  that  greeted  Dutchy's  jiltimatum, 
MacDonald,  with  a  final  injunction  to  the 
proprietor  to  stand  by  his  guns,  turned 
and  joined  Thornley  and  the  men,  and  on 
his  face  was  the  expression  of  one  who 
has  fought  in  vain  for  his  friends. 

"Veil,  py  golly!"  screamed  Dutchy 
above  the  din.  "Vat  iss  it?  Who  vas 
der  commencer  of  dot  joke  dot  iSiS  ten 
dollars  to  pay?   It  iss  dot  Thornley?  " 

"  Why,  you  wretched  old  thief,"  yelled 
Thornley,  "  do  you  think  we're  going  to 
pay  you  for  grub  we  didn't  get,  because 
you  wouldn't  let  us  have  it,  and  then  pay 
you  for  it  again  when  you  do  dole  it  out? 
We'll  see  you  further,  first." 

"  It  vas  agreed  in  front  of  der — hang 
dot  vord  ! — py  der — " 

"  Agreed-  nothing  !  "  snorted  Thornley. 

"  Dot  you  vill  for  repates  no  longer 
ask,  yet,  don't  it?  Veil,  der  price  ten 
dollars  iss.  Dere  iss  no  repate.  Oh,  py 
golly.  Mister  Thornley,  dot  vas  an  oxpen- 
sive  joke — yess?  Dot  vas  your  joke,  und 
I  shusht  thought  me  dot  I  hope  you  vill 
pay  dot  yourself." 

Thornley  paid.  With  no  good  grace, 
but  because,  as  MacDonald  had  said  they 
would,  the  men  made  him.  Disgrunlfled 
and  angry,  he  led  the  file  into  the  res- 
taurant, placing  $10.25  in  Dutchy's  hand 
before  he  crossed  the  threshold. 

Behind  him  followed  MacDonald  and 
the  grinning  line  of  men,  each  contribu- 
ting their  quarters — in  advance — for  the 
first  square  meal  they  had  had  that  day. 

"  Eat  vat  you  like,"  said  Dutchy.- 

Thornley  glared.  "  Eat  vat  you  like !  " 
he  mimicked  savagely,  "  I  like  your  co- 
lossal generosity,  at  my  expense  !  " 

For  a  long ,  time  there  was  no  other 
noise  save  the  rattle  of  dishes  and  the 
busy  clatter  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 
Tlien  'I'hornley  beckoned  to  Dutchy. 


"Veil,  vat  iss  it?"  inquired  the  pro- 
prietor from  behind  the  counter. 

"  Who  put  you  on  to  this?"  demanded 
Thornley,  "  I've  had  to  stand  for  it,  and 
I'd  like  to  know.     I  would  that !  " 

MacDonald,  sitting  beside  Thornley, 
noticed,  with  some  misgivings,  a  peculiar 
expression  sweep  over  Dutchy's  face,  but 
to  his  relief  the  proprietor's  only  reply 
was  a  grunt,  as  he  answered  the  call  for 
more  cofiiee. 

"  By  the  hokey,  I'll  bet  it  was  that  red- 
haired  Taggart !  "  exclaimed''  Thornley 
suddenly,  turning  to  the  despatcher. 

MacDonald  buried  his  face  in  his  cup, 
ostensibly  to  drain  the  last  drop,  then  he 
set  i.  down  quickly  and  jerked  his  watch 
from  his  pocket.  •"  Holy  Moses !  "  he 
ejaculated,  and  fled  from  the  room. 

An  hour  later  Dutchy  stuck  in  his  head 
and  beckoned  to  the  despatcher.  Mac- 
Donald walked  across  the  floor  and  joined 
him.  Dutchy  ptri-led  him  out  of  the  room 
and  closed  the  door, 

"  Dere  iss  one  thing  dot  I  forgotted 
did,"  announced  Mr.  Damrosch. 

"  What's  that?  "  inquired  MacDonald. 

"  Dere  iss  five  doughnuts  dot  iss  paid 
for  not." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  MacDonald. 

"  Dot  vas  der  time  you  told  dot  it  vas, 
Thornley — yes?  Dot  vas  von  dollar  py 
each.    Veil,  I  vant  dot — yess?  " 

"Really!"  laughed  MacDonald.  "Well, 
I  guess  not!  " 

"  Dot — vas — der — time  " — Dutchy  was 
raising  his  voice,  each  word  growing 
louder  and  more  distinct  than  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Thornley's  chair  inside 
creaked  ominously.  MacDonald  glanced" 
furtively  toward  the  door,  and  his  face 
grew  red — "  you — told — dot —  " 

With  a  hasty  movement,  MacDonald 
clapped  one  hand  over  Dutchy's  mouth, 
and  with  the  other  thrust  a  five-dollar  bill 
into  his  fingers.  "  Get  out !  "  he  choked, 
and  shoved  Dutchy  violently  toward  the 
stairs. 

"What  did  the  old  fool  want?"  de- 
manded Thornley,  as  MacDonald  stepped 
back  into  the  room. 

The  despatcher  made  no  answer,  busy^ 
ing  himself  over  the  key. 

"  Mac,"  said  Thornley,  after  a  minute, 
"  you  wait  till  I  get  hold  of  that  red- 
haired  Taggart  and  see — " 

"  Oh,  shut  up  !  "  said  MacDonald. 
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IF  the  casual  reader  thinks  that  a  baggage-agent's  Hfe  is  a  weary,  dreary 
shifting  of  trunks  from  day  to  day,  he  must  not  miss  this  story,  for  it 

tells  of  a  life  that  is  filled  with  excitement  and  intense  with  odd  happen- 
ings. There  is  no  such  thing  as  monotony  connected  with  the  baggage 
hustler's  happy  lot. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  a  man  close  to  his  ninetieth  year  and  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  who  has  spent  sixty  years  in  railroading  and  forty-three  of 
those  years  in  a  baggage-car,  should  be  able  to  spin  such  a  yarn  as  this.  And 
little  wonder,  too,  that  he  would  rather  sit  dn  a  trunk  than  in  the  finest  arm- 
chair ever  made. 

An  Old  Agent  Who  Had  an  Encounter  with  a  Corpse,  Chased  Trunk- 
Charmers  by  Night,  Traveled  with  Dickens  and  Spencer,  and  Fre- 
quently Carried  as  Much  as  $30,000  on  His  Person. 


RUNKS,   trunks!      It's   al- 
ways the  trunks." 

The  old  man  stood  in 
the  wmdow  of  his  little 
room  in  a  West  Street 
hotel  and  looked  over  to 
the  Chambers  Street  station  of  the  Erie, 
from  which  load  after  load  of  baggage 
was  being  wheeled  across  the  wide  stretch 
of  asphalt. 

"  Sixty  years  I've  been  on  the  railroad, 
and  forty-three  of  'em  I've  spent  with  the 
trunks.  I'm  eighty-seven  years  old  now, 
and  I'm  still  handling  'em.  And  I  guess 
I'll  die  with  'em.  You  see,  I'm  never 
more  than  a  stone's  throw  away  from  'em. 
"  In  working  hours  I'm  over  there  in 
the  baggage-room,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  you  can  always  find  me  here  in  this 
hotel,  where  I've  been  living  off  and  on 
since  before  most  of  the  people  around 
here  were  born.  I'd  feel  kind  of  lost  if 
I  ever  got  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  the 
baggage  end  of  the  railroad.. 

"Sixty    years!"      He    turned    slowly 


from  the  window  and,  with  a  far-away 
look  in  his  eyes,  seated  himself  on  his 
trunk — an  ancient,  ponderous  piece  of  fur- 
niture that  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
room. 

His  name  was  painted,  on  it — AndreAv 
R.  Leport.  _"  Don't  bother  about  giving 
me  the  chair,"  he  protested.  "I  usually 
sit  here.  Chairs  don't  agree  with  me; 
I've  been  too  long  in  a  baggage-car.  I'd 
be  there  yet  if  it  wasn't  for  a  little  run-in 
I  had  with  a  conductor  a  year  and  a  half 
ago. 

"  After  that,  an  officer  of  the  company 
came  to  me  and  said  they'd  discovered  I 
was  pretty  near  eighty-six  years  old,  and 
it  was  about  time  I  quit  running  on  trains ; 
so  now  they've  got  me  over  there  in  the 
baggage-room,  though  there  isn't  any  rea-. 
son  for  it  except  this  new-fangled  idea 
that  a  man  isn't  worth  much  Avhen  he  gets 
along  toward  ninety. 

"Sixty  j'ears!  But  it  don't  seem  that 
long.  vSometimes  it's  hard  to  realize  that 
it's  more  than  a  few  months  since  Jim 
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Fisk  used  to  come  strutting  around,  with 
his  big  cane,  bossing  everybody. 

"  Yet,  do  you  know,  sir,  of  all  the  men 
I  worked  and  chummed  with  back  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  there's  not  one  living 
to-day.  They've  all  gone  into  the  ghost 
country.  There  was  one  who  hung  on 
for  a  long,  long  time.  He  was  pretty 
near  as  old  as  I  was,  though  he  wouldn't 
admit  it. 

The  Little  Coffins. 

"  Considering  all  Eve  been  through, 
it's  a  wonder  Em  not  dead,  too.  _I've 
been  in  wrecks,  and  I've  been  snowed  up 
for  days  in  blizzards,  and  I've  risked  my 
life  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  We  were 
running  round  a  curve  between  Deposit 
and  Hancock  one  night,  at  something 
like  seventy  miles  an  hour,  when  six  cars 
were  thrown  from  the  track  and  went 
rolling  down  into  the  frozen  Delaware 
River  —  all  but  my  baggage- 
car  and  the  engine. 

"  How  it  ever  came  about 
so  luckily  I  never  could  un- 
derstand. There  wasn't  one 
of  all  the  passengers  killed 
or  badly  hurt,  but  I  must 
have  gone  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  car  and  back  again  two  or 
three  times  before  I  stopped. 
It  was  the  worst  shaking  up 
I  ever  got. 

"  But  I  don't  figure  that  as 
the  closest  shave  I  ever  had 
by  a  good  deal.  I  guess  the 
biggest  risk  I  ever  took  was 
with  four  coffins.  And  I 
didn't  have  to  take  it,  either. 
I  did  it  just  because  I  couldn't 
bear  to  see  a  woman  cry. 

"It  was  back  in  the  early 
seventies.  At  Binghamton  a 
young  couple  met  the  train, 
and  they  had  with  them  four 
pine  boxes  which  they  wanted 
to  put  on  the  bagga,ge-car. 
I  knew  what  was  inside  of 
'em  at  a  glance — coffins,  lit- 
tle children's  coffins. 

"  Just  then  somebody  came 
out  of  the  station  and  said  to 
me :  '  These  children  died  up 
in  Massachusetts  of  scarlet- 
fever,    and    the    coroner    has 


ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  once.  You 
take  them  on  this  train  at  your  peril.  I 
warn  you,  you'll  be  liable  to  arrest.' 

"  I  took  a  look  at  the  mother.  She  was 
young  and  pretty.  The  tears  were  roll- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  and  she  began  to 
wring  her  hands  and  tell  me  she  didn't 
want  her  children  buried  among  stran- 
gers— that  she'd  set  her  heart  on  having 
them  put  in  the  family  plot  near  her  old 
home  in  Attica. 

"  That  was  too  much  for  me.  I  said  : 
'  Arrest  or  no  arrest,  those  coffin/"  will  go 
on  the  baggage-car  !  ' 

"  And  they  did.  But  maybe  I  wasn't 
a  scared  man  between  there  and  Attica! 
Scarlet-fever  was  killing  off  people  by 
scores  in  those  days,  and  a  man's  hair 
would  pretty  near  stand  on  end  at  the 
mere  mention  of  it. 

"  I  shoved  those  boxes,  as  far  as  I 
could  get  'em,  to  one  end,  and  I  squeezed 
up  as  far  as  I  could  get  in  the  other  end, 
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and  all  the  Avay  to  Attica  I  imagined  I 
could  feel  the  symptoms  coming  on. 

"  If  I'd  had  any  money  to  leave,  I'd 
have  made  my  Avill  right  then  and  there. 
But  I  guess  there  were  some  others  scared 
besides  me.  That  whole  train-crew 
turned  mad  as  wet  hens  when  they  found 
out  what  was  aboard,  though  they  didn't 
dare  come  within  swearing  range  of  me 
or  the  baggage-car  for  a  week. 

"  That's  a  thing  a  man  couldn't  do  in 
these  days.  But  I  was  glad  I  was, able 
to  do  it  then;  at  least  I  was  glad  after 
all  the  danger  was  over.  Many's  the  time 
I've  thought  of  that  little  woman  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  and  wringing  her 
hands  and  pleading  with  me  to  help  her 
have  her  children  buried  at  home.- 

The  Sleeping  Corpse. 

"  It  doesn't  take  a  baggageman  long  to 
get  used  to  having  coffins  around  him. 
Many's  the  night  I've  slept  on  one  withn 
out  a  quiver.  But  there  was  one  night 
that  I  got  a  scare,  and  a  bad  one. 

"  I  was  alone,  as  usual,  and  the  car  was 
closed  tight  as  a  drum,  for  it  was  snowing 
outside  and  very  cold, 

"  About  ten  o'clock,  I  stretched  out  on 
a  coffin,  and  pretty  soon  was  asleep.  How 
long>fI  slept  I  don't  know,  but  I'd  come' 
out  into  a  sort  of  a  half  doze  when  I 
heard  the  most  awful,  ghastly  groan  you 
can  imagine. 

"  It  seemed  to  come  from  right  under 
me,  and  if  my  hair  ever  rose  on  end  I 
guess  it  did  then.  I  was  too  petrified  to 
move.  Any  minute  I  expected  to  feel  the 
corpse  banging  the  boards  under  me  try- 
ing to  get  out. 

"*•'  I'd  heard  of  supposed  dead  people  in 
trances  coming  to  life,  and  I  was  sure  this 
was  one  of  those  cases.  But,  by  thunder ! 
if  he  was  coming  to  life,  I  didn't  want  to 
be  with  him,  not  alone  in  that  baggage- 
car.  I'm  not  superstitious,  and  I've  got 
an  ordinarily  good  nerve,  but  that  was  too 
much  for  me. 

"  I  managed  to  get  enough  of  a  grip  on 
myself  to  jump  up.  Then  I  made  a  dive 
for  the  door,  but  stopped.  I  knew  the 
boys  would  have  the  laugh  on  me,  and 
that  I  wouldn't  hear  the  last  of  it  for  a 
vear-  if  I  ran  out  to  them  with  my  story, 
so  I  waited  a  while. 

"  I  kneAv  that  the  man  couldn't  get  out 


of  that  pine  box  even  if  he  managed  to 
break  through  the  coffin,  for  the  boards 
were  thick  and  were  screwed  down  fast. 
My  nerve  began  to  come  back  to  me,  and 
I  stepped  up  to  it  and  listened. 

"  I  heard  the  groan  again,  and  I  made 
a  spring  for  the  trunk  that  was  just  be- 
hind it.  Between  that  and  the  wall, 
wedged  in  tight,  was  an  old  tramp  sound 
asleep.  When  nobody  was  looking,  he 
had  squeezed  his  way  into  the  car. 

Meeting  a  Maniac. 

"  That  brings  back  to  me  another  night 
when  there  was  a  man  behind  the  trunks, 
and  a  good  deal  more  dangerous  one  than 
that  tramp.  We  had  a  party  of  very  rich 
passengers-  aboard  who  had  just  returned 
from  Europe,  and  they  had  a  lot  of  swell- . 
looking  trunks  with  'em. 

"  There  must  have  been  a  good  many 
very  costly  things  inside  of  'em,  and  there 
were  no  end"of  thieves  in  those  days  who 
were  looking  for  just  such  trunks.  Bag- 
gage -  charmers,  these  men  were  called. 
They  made  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  rail- 
roads. 

"About  midnight,  we  were  running 
through  a  very  lonely  country  of  thick 
woods.  Outside,  it  was  as  black  as  your 
hat.  No  moon,  no  stars,  just  the  dark 
line  of  trees  was  all  that  was  in  sight.  I 
was  fussing  around  with  the  baggage, 
looking  it  over  and  studying  the  pasters 
on  the  trunks  from  Europe.  Some  funny 
foreign  label  caught  my  eye,  and  I 
stooped  quickly  over  to  one  side  to  look 
at  it.  Just  as  I  stooped — bang!  A  big 
piece  of  timber  had  shot  past  my  head, 
grazed  my  arm,  and  splintered  on  the 
floor. 

"  I  turned  around  in  a  flash.  Not  five 
feet  away  from  me  was  a  regular  giant 
with  as  bad  a  face  as  I  ever  saw.  He  was 
just  raising  his  club  for  another  whack  at 
me,  and  if  he  had  ever  landed,  it  would 
have  been  the  last  I'd  ever  have  seen  of 
this  world. 

"  Turn  Me  Loose! 

"  I  jumped  back  and  pulled  out  my  re- 
volver, I  always  traveled  armed  in  those 
days,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  baggage- 
agents,  for  a  man  never  knew  just  what 
was  going  to  happen  on  a  night  run.      I 
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"she  uidn't  want  her  children  buried  among  strangers 


had  him  covered  before  he  could  make  a 
move,  and  then  I  backed  away  to  a  trmik 
and  kept  the  gun  on  him  for  at  least  half 
an  hour,  till  we  got  to  the  next  town. 

"  All  the  way,  he  was  begging  and 
pleading  for  me  to  turn  him  loose,  and 
telling  me  about  his  wife  and  children 
who'd  die  of  starvation  if  he  went  to 
prison.  But  I  said :  '  You  didn't  think 
about  my  wife  and  children  when  you 
tried  to  brain  me,  and  I  guess  I  won't 
think  about  yours.' 

"  Not  that  I've  ever  had  children,  or  a 
wife  either,  but  neither  had  he,  as  it 
turned  out.  We  turned  him  over  to  the 
police  when  we  ran  into  the  station,  and 
they  were  glad  to  get  him,  for  he  had  a 
record. 

"  Those  baggage-charmers  got  away 
with  goods  worth  a  good  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  Their  favorite  scheme  was  to 
steal  passengers'  checks  and  claim  their 
trunks  at  the  other  end. 

"  One  day  there  were  two  girls  on  the 
train,  and  two  baggage  thieves  got  into 
conversation  with  them.  They  induced 
the  girls  to  let  them  carry  their  checks, 
and  when  I  saw  what  was  going  on,  I 
stepped  up  and  said :  '  Ladies,  those  men 
you  are  with  are  thieves.' 

"It  didn't  take  a  minute  for  those  lads 


to  disappear,  but  they  had  the  girls'  checks 
with  'em.  We  blocked  their  game  by  wir- 
ing on  to  the  other  end.  Those  checks 
never  were  presented,  but  we  arranged  it 
so  that  the  girls  got  their  trunks. 

The  Baggage-Charmers. 

"  One  gang  used .  to  break  into  the 
freight-cars,  and  when  they  reached  a  fa- 
vorable spot  on  the  line  they  would  throw 
off  whatever  they  wanted.  In  Bingham- 
ton  they  had  two  women  confederates, 
who  ran  a  store  for  the  sale  of  the  stolen 
goods.  They  made  a  barrel  of  money  be- 
fore Detective  Brown,  who  was  famous  on 
the  Erie  at  that  time,  rounded  them  all  up 
and  sent  them  to  prison. 

"  I  used  to  meet  a  good  many  famous 
men  in  those,  old  days.  I  remember 
Charles  Dickens  once  took  a  look  in  at 
the  baggage-car.  He  traveled  with  a  lot 
of  baggage,  too.  Herbert  Spencer  was 
another  Englishman  I  met.  I  knew  Hen- 
ry Ward  Beecher  well.  He  used  to  like 
nothing  better  than  riding  in  the  baggage- 
car. 

"  But  it  was  long  before  my  baggage- 
car  days  that  I  began  life  on  the  railroad. 
In  1848,  I  left  the  farm  in  Sussex  Coun- 
ty, New  Jersey,  where  I  was  born,  and 
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started  in  on  the  Erie  as  a  bridge-builder. 
I  was  at  that  about  a  year,  and  then  I 
turned  to  car-repairing.  In  1852  they 
made  me  station-agent  at  Bergen,  New 
Jersey,  and  that  is  where  I  spent  two  of 
the  most  interesting  years  of  my  life.  Ber- 
gen Avas  the  terminal  for  all  the  cattle- 
trains,  and  I  used  to  meet  many  of  the 
biggest  cattlemen  of  the  country. 


A  Hi 


Bank. 


"  I  had  to  collecf  the  money  for  their 
freight,  and  that  was  the  hardest  part  of 
the  work.  In  those  two  years  I  took  in 
more  than  $2,000,000,  and  almost  all  of 
it  was-  in  money.  I  didn't  Often  take 
checks ;  it  was  too  risky.  I  took  a  check 
for  $5,000  once,  even  though  I  was  sus- 
picious of  it  at  the  time.     I  hurried  over 


to  our  assistant  treasurer  with  it,  and  told 
him  to  get  it  into  the  New  York  Bank  the 
A'ery  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  was 
afraid  the  man  would  get  his  cattle  away, 
and  that  the  check  would  turn  out  to  be 
worthless. 

"  The  next  day  I  was  sent  up  to  Twen- 
ty-Third Street  to  settle  with  a  man  whose 
hogs  had  been  lost  overboard,  and  I 
didn't  get  back  to  the  assistant  treasurer 
until  evening. 

"  '  Did  you  present  that  check?  '  I  said. 
"  He  jumped  up  about  two  feet.     He 
had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

"  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  your  forgetfulness 
has  cost  the  road  'just  five  thousand 
dollars,  if  there's  anything  in  my  suspi- 
cions,' for  I  had  already  learned  that 
the  man  had  got  his  cattle  away  and  had 
sold  'em  in  the  market. 

"  Sure  enough,  the  check  came 
back  from  the  bank  unpaid.  Then 
I  hurried  up  to  the  bank  myself 
and  saw  the  president.  He  said : 
*  That  man  has  some  money  here, 
but  not  enough  to  meet  all  the 
checks  that  have  come  in.  How- 
ever, there's  $5,000  to  his  account, 
and  I  think  we'll  stretch  a  point 
in  your  favor  and  cash  the  check.' 
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"  But  I  went  out  of  that  bank  swear- 
ing I'd  never  take  another  check  from  a 
cattleman. 

"  That  job  at  Bergen  was  the  most  wor- 
risome one  I  ever  had.  Tliere  were  all 
kinds  of  money  in  circulation.  It  was  be- 
fore the  days  when  the  Federal  govern- 
ment stood  behind  a  bank's  greenbacks. 
There  was  a  lot  of  counterfeit  money,  too. 
The  man  who  preceded  me  as  station- 
agent  there  had  been  stuck  with  $600  in 
worthless  currency;  and,  no  matter  how 
careful,  I  couldn't  help  taking  in  a  little 
bad  money  now  and  then. 

"  Sometimes  I  would  take  in  $30,000 
in  a  day,  and  I  could  have  gone  three  or 
four  days  without  turning  in  a  cent  and 
the  road  wouldn't  have  said  a  word.  If 
I  had  chosen  to  be  dishonest,  I  could  have 
got  away  with  $75,000  very  easily.  Often 
I  used  to  go  to  the  hotel  where  I  lived 
and  spend  the  night  with  thousands  of 
dollars  in  my  coat-pocket. 

"  One  particularly  busy  day,  a  gang  of 
thieves  hung  around  the  station  watching 
me.  I  knew  some  of  them  by  reputation, 
and  I  knew  they  were  men  who  would  stop 
at  nothing.  When  evening  came,  I  had 
$18,000  in  my  clothes,  and  there  was  a 
lonely  mile  between  the  station  and  my 
hotel.  I  was  alone,  and  the  thieves  were 
hovering  around  pretty  close.  I  expected 
any  minute  that  they  would  come  for  me. 


and  I  think  they  were  getting  ready  when 
I  heard  the  Cincinnati  Express  coming 
down  the  track. 

"  I  ran  out,  flagged  it,  and  jumped 
aboard  before  the  thieves  could  make  up 
their  minds  what  to  do. 

"  But  the  job  was  too  risky  for  me.  I 
quit  in  1854,  and  went  to  Owego  to  take 
charge  of  the  car-repairers,  and  later  of 
the  wrecking-crew. 

"  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  with 
a  lot  of  other  railroad  men  I  went  to  the 
front  with  the  Eighty-Second  New  York 
Volunteers.  We  were  at  Antietam,  and 
at  Gettysburg  we  were  in  the  left  center, 
where  none  but  the  Veterans  were  placed. 

"  We  were  with  the  men  who  withstood 
Pickett's  famous  charge.  Only  eighty- 
two  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
men  in  our  regiment  came  out  alive. 

"  After  the  war  I  came  back  to  the  Erie 
as  baggage-agent.  That  was  in  1865.  At 
first  I  ran  between  New  York  and  Buf- 
falo, then  between  New  York  and  Dun- 
kirk, and,  later,  between  New  York  and 
Salamanca.  It  was  most  all  night-work, 
and  I  was  glad  of  it.  The  nights  suit  me 
better  than  the  days. 

"Well,  I'm  here -at  last  in  this  little 
room,  and  all  the  others  are  dead.  Some- 
times I  wish  I'd  married  and  settled  down, 
and  had  some  children  around  me.  But 
I  guess  I  was  always  too  busy  for  that." 


WATER-POWER  IN  EUROPE. 


Their  Figures  Small  Compared  with  Our  Estimates,  But  They  Know 

What  They  Have. 


AT  this  time,  when  engineers  are  just 
-  beginning  to  awake  to  the  possibilities 
of  power  provided  for  them  by. a  prodigal 
nature  by  the  simple  law  that  causes  water 
to  run  down-hill,  statistics  of  water-power 
are  of  peculiar  interest.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  has  nature  been  so  generous  in 
this  matter  as  in  our  own  land. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  country  in  this 
field  have  been  only  approximately  estimated, 
Init  even  our  scant  knowledge  of  them  runs 
into  more  "  horse-power "  figures  than  the 
mind  can  grasp.  In  Europe,  however,  wheth- 
er because  of  the  comparative  smallness  of 
the  task,  or  because  of  their  further  develop- 


ment along  lines  of  conservation,  the  water- 
power"  available  is  pretty  accurately  tabu- 
lated. 

According  to  Herr  Koehn,  says  the  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  of  London,  England,  the 
available  hydraulic  power  of  Europe  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Austria,  6,460,000 
horse-power ;  France,  5,857,000 ;  Germany, 
1,425,900;  Great  Britain,  965,000;  Italy, 
5,500,000  ;i  Norway,  7,500,000;  Sweden,  6,750,- 
000;  Switzerland,  1,500,000.  Russia  and  the 
Balkan  States,  which  are  among  the  districts 
left  out  of  the  above  list,  also  possess  great 
possibilities  which  are  as  yet  unknown  and 
consequently  undeveloped. 


The   Railroad   Man's 
Brain   Teasers. 


Also  Some  Headache  Cure  in  the  Form  of  Solutions 
to  Previous  Problems. 


THE  engine- whistle  puzzle  we  published  in  the  October  number 
reminded  R.  De  S.  B.,  of  Roseburg,  Oregon,  of  a  good  one. 
There  are  four  queries  in  it.     To  how  many  of  them  can  you 
give  the  right  answer?  ^^ 

Smith,  who  is  a  good  jumper,  is  braking  on  a  freight-train  run- 
ning thirty  miles  an  hour,  or  forty-four  feet  a' second.  He  stands  upon 
a  flat  car,  and  for  exercise  leaps  vertically  into  the  air,  his  feet  leaving 
the  car-deck  for,  say,  one  second.  Does  the  car  slide  from  under  him 
while  he  is  in  the  air,  or  does  he  alight  on  the  spot  from  which  he 
"tookofe?" 

1 — K  the  latter,  why? 

2 — If  the  former,  how  much  behind  the  "  take  off  "  does  he  alight  ? 

3 — Does  the  speed  of  the  train  make  any  difference? 

4— Would  it  make  any  difference  if  Smith  performed  his  stunt  in 
the  aisle  of  a  closed  passenger-coach  ? 


The  answer  to  this  puzzle  will  appear  in  our  April  issue. 


Answers  to  Previous  Brain  Teasers. 


The  puzzles  that  we  have  been  publishing  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  past  four  or  live  months  have  been  attracting  so  n>uch  attention 
that  we  have  decided  to  publish  the  answers  to  them.  In  as  many  cases 
as  possible  we  are  using  the  solutions  given  by  the  propounders  of  the 
puzzles,  but  in  some  cases  the  replies  are  sent  in  by  our  readers. 

To  the  problem  in  the  October  number  there  were  many  lengthy 
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scientific  solutions,  but  the  gist  of  the  thing  is  briefly  expressed  by  the 
reader  who  claims  that  ten  seconds  are  lost  by  sound-waves  "  packing 
up  "  in  approaching  and  "  stretching  out  "  in  receding.  In  no  case 
does  the  listener  hear  the  true  tone  of  the  whistle. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Conway's  puzzles,  given  in  the  Novem- 
ber number,  are  as  follows  :  No.  1 — Engines  move  on  table  with  noses 
together.  Turn  table  one-half.  East-bound  engine  backs  off  table, 
and  caboose  of  east  -  bound  train  is  drawn  on.  West  -  bound  engine 
moving  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  table.  Turn  table  one-half  turn. 
West-bound  engine  and  east-bound  caboose  move  off  table.  East- 
bound  engine  and  west-bound  caboose  move  on.  Turn  table  one-half 
turn.  East-bound  engine  moves  off  table  and  east-bound  caboose  is 
pushed  on  table,  west-bound  caboose  moving  over  to  the  other  side. 
Turn  table  one-half  turn.    Run  engines  back,  couple  up,  and  proceed. 

The  answer  to  problem  2  of  Mr.  Conway's  is :  No.  1  meets  four- 
teen No.  2's. 

In  the  December  number  there  were  .three  puzzles.  The  answer 
to  No.  1  is :  If  the  wheels  are  on  the  rail  and  rotate  as  a  rolling  body, 
the  upper  portion  moves  faster  than  the  part  which  touches  the  rail. 
Any  point  in  the  driver  will  describe  a  cycloid  curve  as  the  driver  rolls 
on  a  plane  surface.  If  the  drivers  are  rotated  without  touching'  the 
rail,  all  parts  of  the  periphery  will  move  around  their  axes  with  the 
same  velocity. 

The  propounder  of  No.  2  gives  as  the  solution  that  the  link  will 
stand  the  strain  of  two  engines  of  equal  power,  pulling  it  in  opposite 
directions,  each  to  the  limit  of  the  link's  capacity. 

The  answer  to  the  first  problem  in  the  January  number  is : 

The  man  rode  four  miles  and  walked  one  mile. 

The  answer  to  No.  1  in  the  February  number  is : 

The  spot  on  the  driver  does  not  travel  any  farther  than  the  spot 
on  the  pony  truck-wheel. 

Answer  to  No.  2  :  The  drivers  made  5,992  revolutions  in  ten  miles. 

Answer  to  No.  3  :  The  conductor  had  fifteen  cars.  Eight  cars, 
which  is  one-half  and  half  a  car  over  of  the  total,  he  put  on  track  8. 
Four  cars,  which  is  one-half  and  half  a  car  over  the  remainder,  he  put 
on  track  7.  Two  cars,  which  is  one  half  and  half  a  car  over  of  the 
remainder,  he  put  on  track  5.    One  car  he  put  on  track  4. 
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BY    JOHN     MACK    STONE. 

Ruth  Turns  a  Good  Trick,  but 
Welch    Turns    a    Better    One. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. 

ROLAND  BURKE  is  a  young  boy  sight-seeing  in  San  Francisco  during  a  visit  to  his 
uncle,  Richard  Engle,  a  famous  explorer.  While  standing  on  the  dock  he  is 
alarmed  by  a  crowd  of  struggling  men  rushing  down  the  street,  evidently  pursued  by  the 
police,  and  in  his  astonishment  is  hustled  into  the  boat  for  which  they  are  making.  One 
of  the  men,  who  is  struggling  with  the  others,  is  kidnaped  onto  a  vessel,  and  Roland, 
though  unobserved,  is  also  unable  to  escape.  The  ship  puts  out,  defying  the  forts.  On 
the  boat  h.e  is  discovered  by  Ruth  Holland, 'whp  also  appears  to  be  there  against  her  will, 
and  who  seems  quite  familiar  with  Richard  Engle,  though  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
between  them.  In  her  cabin  Ruth  is  annoyed  by  a  mdn  named  Welch,  who  seems  to  have 
some  power  among  the  cutthroats.     Engle  interposes. 

Captain  Hawson  interferes  against  the  persecution  of  Engle  by  Welch,  and  Welch 
shows  his  power  by  deposing  the  captain  and  making  him  a  prisoner.  The  captain  joins 
forces  with  Engle,  the  boy,  and  Miss  Holland.     They  attempt  to  recover  the  ship. 

They  are  captured  again,  but  the  captain  manages  to  communicate  with  a  United 
States  ci-uiser  by  means  of  a  wireless  apparatus  in  a  secret  alcove  in  his  cabin.  He  then 
puzzles  the  mutineers  by  hiding  Miss  Holl-andin  the  alcove. 

During  various  attempts  to  capture  them  on  the  part  of  Welch  and  attempts  to  get 
possession  of  the  ship  by  the  captain,  they  near  the  island. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

We  Reach  the  Island. 

OT  a  man  stood  on  the  for- 
ward deck.  Many  of  the 
crew  were  aft,  however, 
huddled  at  the  head  of  the 
companionway,  Welch  and 
Uncle  Dick  and  the 
spokesman  in  the  midst  of  them. 

"  They'll  not  harm  your  uncle,  Ro- 
land," the  captain  told  me.  "  He  is 
doomed  to  die  a  certain  sort  of  death  for 
having  .stolen  the  great  aitu,  and  it  is  as 
much  as  the  lives  of  these  men  are  worth 
not  to  deliver  him  to  the  island  safe  and 
sound  in  body.  But  we  want  to  try  to 
get  him  with  us,  so  we  can  put  up  a  fight 
when  the  island  is  reached.  Every  hour 
we  delay  them  increases  our  chances  of 
rescue,  for  every  hour  the  cruiser  is  rush- 
ing toward  the  island  at  top  speed." 
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"  What  can  we  do?  "  Ruth  asked,  dry- 
ing her  eyes.  /' 

"  If  nothing  else,  we  can  wait  for  the 
night,  and  make  an  attempt  to  rescue 
him,"  Captain  Hawson  replied. 

It  was  past  noon  then.  With  the  ex- 
ception that  all  the  men  remained  aft, 
there  was  nothing  about  the  ship  to  de- 
note anything  unusual.  She  continued 
plowing  her  way  through  the  sea,  making 
good  time. 

Now  and  then  Welch  appeared  on 
deck  aft  to  issue  orders.  He  was  almost 
on  the  point  of  collapse.  The  spokes- 
man was  the  real  skipper  of  the  steamer. 

Uncle  Dick  was  taken  below,  and,  we 
supposed,  placed  in  a  cabin  under  heavy 
guard.  The  afternoon  passed  slowly,  but 
finally  the  sun  neared  the  horizon. 

We  had  not  been  molested,  and  had 
molested  no  one.  Ruth  spoke  of -Uncle 
Dick  continually,  anxious  to  have  him 
rescued  before  we  reached  the  island.  She 
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made  no  secret  of  her  love  for  him.  The 
tropical  night  came  quickly,  as  tropical 
nights  always  do,  but  it  was  bright  moon- 
light, and  Ave  could  see  easily  every  square 
foot  of  space  on  the  forward  deck.  There 
was  little  danger  of  the  men  creeping  up 
on  us -unawares. 

The  hours  passed,  and  still  we  hud- 
died  together  up  near  the  bowsprit. 
No  one  came  near  us,  but  we  knew  that 
from  aft  there  were  keen  eyes  watching 
carefully  to  see  that  we  did  not  make 
an  attempt  at  leaving  our  place  of 
security. 

"  We  can  never  rescue  him,"  Ruth 
Holland  said  a  hundred  times. 

"  Not  in  this  bright  moonlight,"  the 
captain  replied.  "It  would  be  folly  to 
make  the  attempt.  We  should  get  sep- 
arated, and  would  then  be  entirely  at  their 
mercy." 

"  Are  we  going  to  give  him  up  to 
death  without  making  an  attempt  to  save 
him?  "  she  asked. 

"  There  is  always  a  chance  to  make  an 
attempt,"  the  captain  said.  "  If  not  to- 
night, then  in  the  morning.  We  can  per- 
haps save  him  even  after  the  island  is 
reached.  When  they  start  to  take  him 
from  the   ship   there  will  be   a  chance." 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  clear, 
and  away  to  starboard  was  an  island  out- 
lined against  the  sky. 

"  That  is  the  island,"  the  captain  said. 

I  saw  Ruth  shudder,  perhaps  at 
thought  of  what  she  had  already  witnessed 
there.  The  men  swarmed  to  the  deck 
and  watched  the  distant  land.  Some  of 
them  Avere  chanting,  all  jabbering  to  each 
other  in  their  peculiar  tongue. 

Welch  was  on  deck  early,  two  of  the 
men  supporting  him.  W^hile  we  watched, 
the  crew  carried  bolts  of  cloth  from  be- 
low, and  began  decorating  the  ship. 

Great  golden  streamers  were  thrown 
from  the  rigging  and  hung  over  the  sides. 
Gigantic  devices  emblematic  of  the  great 
aitu  were  fastened  in  conspicuous  places. 
An  awning  was  spread  aft,  and  three 
large  chairs  fastened  to  the  deck  beneath 
it,  and  a  carpet  of  gold  cloth  spread  from 
the  chairs  to  the  side  of  the  ship. 
•■  We  could  see  the  land  plainly  now ; 
could  see  a  tiny  harbor  directly  before 
us.  The  steamer's  siren  began  screech- 
ing, and  on  shore  a  great  column  of 
smoke  shot  into  the  air. 
12  R  R 


Ruth  was  staring  at  the  land  as  one 
dazed.  I  was  wondering  what  the  fu- 
ture held  in  store  for  us.  Captain  Haw- 
son  had  his  eyes  upon  the  deck,  watching 
everything  that  was  done.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  attempt  a  rescue  of 
Uncle  Dick. 

When  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor a  fleet  of  small  boats  put  out  from  the 
shore  and  made  their  way  swiftly  toward 
us,  their  occupants  cheering  and  waving 
their  arms.  The  town  was  of  white  huts 
against  a  background  of  tropical  green, 
and  in  the  center  was  a  building  larger 
than  the  rest. 

"  That  is  their  temple,"  Ruth  said  to 
me.     "  It  is  a  temple  of  horrors." 

The  steamer's  siren  was  still  screech- 
ing. Anchor  was  dropped  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  the  crew,  al- 
though remaining  aft,  crowded  to  the  rail 
and  answered  the  cheers  of  those  in  the 
small  boats. 

Then  a  barge,  gaily  decorated,  put  out 
from  the  shore,  and  the  small  boats  made 
way  for  it  as  it  slowly  approached  the 
steamer.  In  it  were  men  dressed  in  gold- 
en robes. 

"  The  high  priest,  and  the  others  from 
the  temple,"  Ruth  said. 

The  greetings  were  profuse  as  the 
barge  reached  the  steamer's  side  and  the 
priests  came  on  deck.  They  walked 
majestically  across  the  golden  carpet  to 
the  chairs  beneath  the  awning,  and  while 
three  of  them  sat  down  in  the  chairs, 
the  others"  grouped  themselves  behind 
them. 

The  one  in  the  center,  whom  Ruth  had 
designated  as  the  high  priest,  said  some- 
thing to  one  of  the  others,  and  after  a 
time  Welch  was  led  up  from  below,  where 
he  had  gone  when  the  barge  set  out  from 
the  shore.  He,  too,  was  dressed  in  a 
golden  robe,  and  was  still  supported  by 
two  of  the  men.  Although  the  conversa- 
tion from  this  time  was  carried  on  in  the 
language  of  the  islanders,  I  received  the 
gist  of  it  from  Captain  Hawson  and 
Uncle  Dick,  who  understood  it  perfectly. 
The  wind  carried  their  words  to  us. 

"  You  have  succeeded,  noble  one?  "  the- 
high  priest  demanded. 

"  The  great  god  aitu,  whom  we  all  wor- 
ship, has  been  regained  for  his  people," 
Welch  replied. 

The  other  priests  began  a  chant,   and 
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when  it  had  been  ended  the  high  priest 
spoke  again. 

"  And  the  man  Avho  defiled  the  god 
and  the  temple,  what  of  him?  " 

"  We  have  him  in  our  custody." 

"  And  the  woman  decreed  to  become 
your  wife?  " 

"  She  is  also  aboard  ship." 

"  Where  is  the  ship's  commander.  We 
must  thank  him  for  aiding  in  this  great 
work." 

Welch  tottered  and  would  Wave  fallen 
had  not  the  men  held  him  up. 

"What  is  your  malady,  noble  one?" 
the  high  priest  asked. 

"  ^Nlost  high  priest  *of  the  temple," 
Welch  said,  "I  am  suffering  from  a  gun- 
shot wound.  When  we  were  a  few  days 
from  the  land  where  the  aitu  was  found, 
I  scented  treachery. 

"  The  commander  of  this  ship  Avas 
listening  to  the  words  of  the  man  doomed 
to  death  for  stealing  the  aitu.  He  was 
about  to  alloAv  the  doomed  one  to  es- 
cape, and  for  such  an  act  was  to  receive 
much  money. 

"  I  overheard  their  conversation,  and 
rebuked  the  commander  of  the  ship.  He 
attempted  to  thwart  me.  I  was  obliged 
to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  and  to  make 
her  commander  a  prisoner. 

"  He  then  began  a  Avarfare.  Many  of 
our  men  have  been  shot  by  the  captain 
and  the  others.  Time  after  time  we  out- 
witted them,  and  time  after  time  they 
outwitted  us." 

"  But  you  have  conquered  in  the  end?  " 

"  The  man  Engle  is  below,  a  prisoner 
in  a  cabin.  The  captain,  the  woman, 
and  a  boy  who  smuggled  aboard,  are  en- 
trenched forward,  and  will  have  to  be  dis- 
lodged. The  boy  is  under  sentence,  for 
he  has  touched  the  aitu !  " 

"  He  has  touched  the  aitu?  "  the  priest 
thundered. 

"It  was  impossible  to  prevent  it, 
worthy  master.  But  he  shall  pay  with 
his  life." 

"  x\ye,  he  shall  that !  "  the  high  priest 
answered.  "  You  have  done  Avell,  noble 
one,  and  honors  await  you.  But  the 
woman — what  of  her?  " 

"  She  began  the  betrothal  ceremony  and 
would  not  finish  it." 

"  Then  she,  too,  must  die." 

"  She  has  another  chance  under  the 
law." 


"  Yes,  one  more  chance." 

"  What  are  your  commands,  worthy 
master?"   "W'elch   asked. 

"  You  are  sorely  Avounded.  You  must 
be  taken  ashore  Avith  all  honor,  and 're- 
ceive medical  attention.  The  aitu  must 
be  returned  to  the  temple  with  all  cere- 
monies. The  condemned  ones  must  be 
taken  there  for  judgment.  I  have  spoken." 

The  high  priest  arose,  tTie  others 
grouped  themselves  behind  him,  and  Avith 
the  spokesman  and  Welch  leading  the 
way  they  went  beloAv,  to  the  aitu.  Soon 
Ave  'heard  them  chanting,  and  after  a  time 
the  priests  came  on  deck  again,  carrying 
the  great  aitu  Avith  much  difficulty. 

It  took  half  an  hour  to  loAver  it  into 
the  barge,  for  none  could  touch  it  except 
the  priests.  Then  the  barge  started  for 
the  shore,  and  the  people  in  the  small 
boats  and  on  the  beach  screamed  in  ap- 
plause, AA'hile  Aveird  music  drifted  to  us 
across  the  Avater  of  the  harbor. 

We  saAv  the  barge  landed,  saAV  the 
croAvd  driven  back,  saAv  the  great  aitu 
taken  ashore  and  placed  on  a  pedestal 
there,  Avith  priests  to  guard  it.  Then 
half. a  dozen  barges  put  out  toAvard  the 
ship  again,  filled  with  armed  men. 

"  They  are  coming  to  take  us,"  the 
captain   said. 

When  the  barges  reached  the  ship, 
half  of  them  were  unloaded,  and  the  fa- 
natics swarmed  to  the  deck  aft  and  stood 
there  Avaiting  for  orders.  The  high  priest 
sat  in  the  chair  beneath  the  aAvning  again. 
Uncle  Dick  was  brought  up  from  below 
and  stood  before  him. 

"  Defiler  of  the  temple — "  the  high 
priest  began. 

"I  defiled  no  temple!"  said  Uncle 
Dick.  "  I  did  not  touch  your  aitu!  Look 
nearer  your  throne  for  the  one  aa^Iio  de- 
spoiled you!  " 

"  Silence !  "  the  high  priest  cried. 
"  These  things  are  to  be  decided  aneAv 
before  final  judgment  is  passed." 

I  bent  over  to  the  captain. 

"  Shoot  their  high  priest,"  I  said,  "  and 
in  the  excitement  Uncle  Dick  may  be  able 
to   reach   us." 

"  Shoot  their  high  priest  and  Ave  are 
dead  people  in  a  minute ! "  Ruth  said 
quickly.  "  There  is  no  Avay  to  rescue 
him  now.     Perhaps — on  the  .shore — " 

She  stopped  speaking  and  Ave  looked 
aft   acain.     Uncle  Dick  Avas   taken  over 
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the  side  and  placed  in  one  of  the  barges, 
and  it  went  some  distance  from  the  ship 
and  remained  there,  a  boat-load  of  armed 
men  guarding  it. 

"  Seize  the  others !  "  we  heard  the  high 
priest  command. 

I  thought  I  saw  a  smile  on  Welch's 
pale  face  as  he  looked  toward  us  and 
then  went  to  the  side  and  was  lowered 
into  another  barge. 

"  I  wish  I  dared  put  another  bullet  in 
him !  "  Captain  Hawson  exclaimed. 

"  Are  they  coming  for  us?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  and  they'll  get 
us,  too.  There  is  no  hope  of  escaping 
them.  They  will  not  harm  us,  for  it  is 
against  the  law.  They  will  rush  upon  us, 
and  make  us  prisoners  and  bind  us.  We 
may  be  able  to  kill  a  few,  but  it  will  make 
no  difference.  They  are  fanatics,  cow- 
ardly enough  at  times,  but  frenzied  de- 
mons when  their  high  priest  has  his  eyes 
upon  them." 

"  Give  me  one  of  the  revolvers,"  Ruth 
said. 

"  You  need  not  fire  at  them,"  the  cap- 
tain replied. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  fire  upon  them,"  she 
said.  "  I  want  the  weapon.  There  may 
come  a  time  when  death  will  be  welcome." 

We  made  no  reply,  and  the  captain 
handed  her  one  o£  his  revolvers.  She  hid 
if  away  beneath  her  dress.  Then  we  filled 
our  two  remaining  weapons. 

We  were  none  too  soon,  for  they  rushed 
us  immediately,  and  we  stood  up  to  de- 
f  eiid  our  position  better,  sending  a  hail  of 
lead  down  into  the  midst  of  them.  Man 
after  man  fell,  but  the  others  came  on, 
screeching  and  screaming  like  wild  beings, 
not  a  weapon  in  their  hands,  for  at  the 
high  priest's  command  they  had  left  their 
weapons  behind. 

We  fought  until  our  revolvers  were 
empty,  and  then  they  swarmed  upon  us 
from  front  and  rear,  and  seized  us,  and 
bound  our  arms.  The  captain  fought  with 
all  his  strength,  but  it  availed  him  noth- 
ing. 

I  could  not  fight  after  my  revolver  was 
empty,  because  my  wounded  arm  prevent- 
ed it.  As  for  Ruth,  they  treated  her  ten- 
derly and  with  awe ;  and  when  we  were 
secure  they  led  her  down  to  the  deck  first, 
in  all  honor,  took  me  second,  and  then 
forced  the  captain  to  follow  us.  We  were 
led  l)efore  the  high  priest. 


I  felt  his  cold,  gray  eyes  upon  me,  saw 
him  look  at  Ruth  and  at  Captain  Hawson, 
his  face  growing  sterner. 

"  I  like  people  who  have  the  courage  to 
fight,"  he  said;  "but  there  is  only  one 
'end  for  those  who  fight  against  the  great 
aitu  and  its  priests  f  " 


.CHAPTER   XX. 

How  Ruth  Saved  Us. 

T  N  time  we  reached  the  shore,  each  of 
•*•  us  in  a  separate  barge  closely  guard- 
ed by  a  score  of  armed  men.  Then  the 
procession  was  formed,  while  we  were 
hedged  in  by  rows  of  fanatics,  who  ap- 
proached within  twenty  feet  of  us  and 
there  stopped,  as  though  afraid  we  might 
contaminate  them  if  they  came  nearer. 

At  the  head  was  the  high  priest,  the 
other  priests  behind  him,  the  great  aitii 
carried  on  a  raised  platform  borne  on 
men's  shoulders. 

Then  followed  a  stjuad  of  men,  and 
then  Welch,  reclining  in  a  litter,  his  face 
pale,  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  raise 
his  head  to  respond  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
mob,  for  they  did  applaud  him  as  a  god. 

Ruth  followed,  armed  men  before  her 
and  behind  her,  dressed  in  her  golden 
robes,  her  hands  bound  behind  her  back. 
She  walked  with  her  head  held  down,  and 
her  face  was  pale,  too. 

Then  came  Uncle  Dick,  guarded  most 
heavily  of  all ;  and  when  the  people  saw 
him  their  faces  grew  dark,  and  they  ut- 
tered load  cries  of  rage.  I  followed  Un- 
cle Dick. 

They  seemed  surprised  to  see  me,  and 
I  thought  many  of  their  faces  expressed 
pity.  The  captain  came  behind  me,  still 
wrestling  with  his  guards.  There  was  a 
lot  of  fight  left  in  the  captain,  and  he 
seemed  determined  to  cause  the  fanatics 
all  the  trouble  he  could  before  being  hur- 
ried to  death. 

We  went  up  the  broad  avenue  that  led 
through  the  heart  of  the  village  and  to  the 
temple.  In  the  open  space  before  the 
temple  there  was  another  crowd  of 
screeching  people.  As  we  approached  the 
temple  the  priests  began  their  chant  again, 
and  the  crowd  parted  and  made  way  for 
them. 

Straight  into  the  temple  we  went,  and 
into  a  creat  room  with  a  hish  dome.    The 
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walls  were  covered  with  peculiar  devices, 
and  there  were  candles  everywhere.  x\t 
one  end  was  a  great  throne  with  draperies 
of  gold  on  every  side  of  it ;  and  while  we 
watched,  the  aitu  was  carried  forward  and 
placed  in  its  old  place  on  the  throne. 

The  guards  ranged  themselves  against 
the  walls,  and  the  people  crowded  in  be- 
hind through  the  doors,  as  many  as  could 
find  place.  And  then,  while  we  stood  in 
the  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  room 
before  the  aitu,  the  religious  ceremony 
began,  and  endured  for  about  three  hours. 
It  Avas  the  most  weird  thing  I  have  ever 
seen. 

We  were  so  exhausted  that  we  could 
scarcely  stand  when  it  was  concluded,  and 
I  marveled  at  the  people,  who  had  stood 
silently  through  it  all,  and  who  even  now 
did  not  appear  anxious  to  go. 

I  soon  found  why — we  were  to  be  tried 
for  our  lives !  The  high  priest  addressed 
the  others,  then  turned  toward  us. 

"  Richard  Engle,"  he  said,  "  step  for- 
ward !  " 

Uncle  Dick  went  up  and  stood  before 
him. 

"  You  are  now  returned  to  the  temple 
you  desecrated,"  the  high  priest  said.  "  It 
is  decreed  by  our  laws  that  he  who  touches 
the  great  aitu,  unless  he  be  a  priest  of  the 
temple,  dies.  You  were  once  condemned 
for  that  offense. 

"  While  awaiting  execution,  you  man- 
aged to  make  your  escape  from  the  tem- 
ple ;  it  was  through  your  commands  that 
our  city  was  looted,  that  things  sacred  to 
us  were  stolen  and  removed,  and  that  the 
great  aitu  was  taken  by  soiled  hands  from 
his  throne  to  a  foreign  land. 

"  For  this  offense,  the  law  says,  you  are 
to  die  the  most  terrible  of  all  deaths. 
What  have  you  to  say,  Richard  Engle, 
before  the  great  aitu  commands  your  exe- 
cution? " 

Uncle  Dick  faced  him  bravely. 

"Only  this,"  he  replied;  "that  I 
touched  the  aitu  on  my  other  visit  here 
through  the  treachery  of  a  man;  that  I 
never  took  the  aitu  from  its  throne  nor 
had  it  removed  from  this  island ;  that  I 
respect  your  religion  and  all  other  relig- 
ions, and  would  desecrate  no  temple, 
whether  it  be  one  of  Christianity  or  idol- 
atry." 

"You  deny  your  guilt?"  the  priest 
demanded. 


"  I  declare  that  I  am  innocent  of  the 
theft  of  the  aitu  I  "  said  Uncle  Dick. 

"  You  were  carried  away  in  the  ship 
which  carried  away  the  god,  so  I  am 
told." 

"  By  whom?  "  • 

"  By  a  priest  of  the  temple." 

"Welch?" 

"  He  was  so  called  among  people  of 
your  kind  before  he  became  one  of  us." 

"-Suppose  I  declare  that  he  knows  more 
concerning  the  theft  of  vour  -aitu  than 
do  I?" 

"  Such  a  thing  is  beyond  belief,"  the 
high  priest  declared.  "  You  will  gain' 
nothing  by  trying  to  throw  your  guilt  on 
the  shoulders  of  another." 

"  I  have  spoken  the  truth.  I  am  done," 
said  Uncle  Dick. 

The  priest  addressed  the  aitu,  then 
faced  Uncle  Dick  again. 

"  You  die  at  rise  of  sun,"  he  said.  "  You 
die  the  most  terrible  of  deaths.  I,  too, 
have  spoken,  and  am  done." 

The  guards  led  Uncle  Dick  back  to  us, 
and  the  priest  then  called  for  Captain 
Hawson. 

"  You  engaged  in  an  enterprise  for 
money,"  the  priest  said.  "  You  promised 
to  carry  out  our  orders  faithfully.  Now 
it  appears  that  you  attempted  to  thwart 
us  by  rescuing  the  man  you  held  as  pris- 
oner, because  he  offered  you  more  money 
than  you  were  to  receive  from  us  for  an 
opposite  service.  And  noAv,  what  have 
you  to  say?  " 

"  I  have  this  to  say,"  the  captain  cried. 
"  The  man  who  told  you  that  lied !  And 
I  have  this  to  say,  too — that  I  started  on 
this  trip  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  but  that  the  scoundrel  you  have 
taken  into  your  priesthood  convinced  me 
he  was  dealing  double,  and  I  turned 
against  him ! 

"  When  I  start  a  thing,  I  generally 
finish  it !  I  stand  by  my  friends  here,  even 
if  it  costs  me  my  life ;  and  you  can  bet  I'll 
fight  every  minute  of  the  time  between 
now  and  when  I  become  a  corpse  ! 

"  And  before  I  die  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  this  blamed  island  and 
its  people,  and  its  freak  of  an  idol,  and 
its  foolish  laws.  All  I  want  before  I  die 
is  a  chance  to  get  this  man  Welch  by  the 
throat  and  choke  the  life  out  of  him !  " 

"  He  is  a  wounded  man ;  he  says  you 
shot  him,"   the   priest   answered.      "  You 
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are,   therefore,   also   accused   of   offering 
violence  to  a  priest  of  the  aitu." 

"  I  did  shoot  him,  and  my  only  regret 
is  that  the  bullet  didn't  strike  him  in  a  vi- 
tal spot,"  the  captain  said.  "And  as  far  as 
offering  violence  to  a  priest  is  concerned, 
let  me  tell  }^ou  this  :  I  am  a  seafaring  man, 
and  I  have  no  liking  for  pirates. 

"  When  this  man  Welch  cooked  up  his 
story  and  took  command  of  my  ship 
against  my  wish,  he  became  a  pirate.  I 
had  the  right  to  shoot,  and  to  shoot  to 
kill.     The  law  gives  me  the  right." 

"  Not  the  law  we  know,"  the  high  priest 
said.  "  You  offered  violence  to  a  priest 
— you  have  admitted  it !  " 

"  Then  I'll  offer  more  violence  to  an- 
other priest !  "  the  captain  cried. 

Before  the  guards  could  stop  him  he 
had  the  high  priest  by  the  throat  and  was 
choking  the  life  out  of,  him.  Then  the 
guards  rushed  in,  and  I  beheld  Captain 
Hawson  in  the  midst  of  them,  his  great 
arms  swinging,  his  fists  landing  like 
sledges,  and  men  scattered  all  about  him. 

But  it  could  not  last  long.  Soon  they 
had  him  conquered.  The  high  priest  arose 
and  straightened  his  robes,  and  rubbed  his 
sore  neck.  There  was  menace  in  his  eyes 
and  in  his  voice. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  further  consid- 
eration of  your  case,"  he  said.  "  You,  too, 
die  at  rise  of  sun !  " 

Then  the  guards  forced  the  captain 
back  against  the  wall.  The  high  priest 
beckoned  me,  and  I  stepped  forward. 

"  You  are  but  a  boy,"  he  said,  not  un- 
kindly, "  yet  the  aitu  is  angry  at  you.  You 
touched  the  idol  unknowingly,  perhaps ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  aitu  will  not  be  sa- 
cred again  until  your  life  has  paid  the 
forfeit  for  its  desecration.  I  am  empow= 
ered  to  order  for  you  a  death  more  mercit: 
ful,  but  the  end  is  the  same.  You,  too, 
die  at  rise  of  sun !  " 

I  was  taken  back  by  the  guards,  with- 
out having  had  a  chance  to  speak  a  word. 
Then  he  led  Ruth  forward. 

•"  You  have  been  selected  as  a  daughter 
of  the  temple,"  the  priest  said  to  her. 
"  You  are  to  become  the  bride  of  one  of 
our  order.  I  am  told  that  aboard  ship, 
before  the  great  aitu,  you  began  the  cere- 
mony of  betrothal,  and  did  not  complete 
it.  Such  an  act  means  death,  unless  you 
agree  to  continue  the  ceremony  now  and 
to  atone  by  fasting  for  your  reluctance 


before.  What  have  you  to  say?  Speak 
at  once !  " 

Ruth  raised  her  pretty  head  and  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  When  I  visited  your  land  before,"  she 
said,  "  I  learned  your  laws  and  your  re- 
ligion. I  am  surprised  to  find  that  the 
high  priest  of  the  aitu  himself  wishes  to 
desecrate  his  temple." 

"  Woman!  What  do  you  mean?  "  the 
priest  cried. 

"  You  ask  why  I  did  not  complete  a 
ceremony  once  started.  Did  not  you  your- 
self, a  few  minutes  ago,  say  the  aitu  would 
not  be  sacred  again  until  those  who  had 
desecrated  it  had  paid  the  penalty  with 
their  lives?  Then,  the  aitu  was  not  sa- 
cred aboard  ship,  for  those  who  had  dese- 
crated it  still  lived.  Did  I  do  right,  or 
wrong,  to  refuse  to  conclude  a  ceremony 
before  an  aitu  not  sacred — to  refuse  to 
make  a  mockery  of  your  sacred  laws?" 

"  What  is  this?  "  the  priest  cried. 

"  Had  I  concluded  the  ceremony  before 
the  aitu  when  it  was  not  sacred,  before  you 
had  purified  it  again,  it  would  have  been 
a  desecration,  would  it  not?  Would  you 
want  for  a  daughter  of  the  temple  a 
woman  who  had  desecrated  the  temple's 
aitu?" 

"  Woman,  you  speak  with  wisdom,"  the 
priest  said.  "  You  have  honored  the  tem- 
ple by  your  forethought." 

He  turned  to  one  of  the  other  priests, 
and  gave  some  orders,  and  the  priest  went 
out.  Presently  he  returned,  leading  the 
way  for  those  who  bore  the  litter  holding 
Welch.  The  high  priest  told  Welch  all 
that  had  transpired.  Welch's  face  wore 
the  evil  smile  again. 

"  It  is  a  trick,"  he  said,  "  but  one  which 
will  not  serve.  The  aitu  is  sacred  in  part, 
because  it  has  been  placed  on  its  throne." 

"  That  is  true  !  "  the  high  priest  said. 

"  And  all  that  remains  to  make  it  sacred 
wholly  is  the  execution  of  the  two  men 
and  the  boy  !  " 

"  That,  too,  is  true  !  " 

"  Then,  if  they  are  executed  at  rise  of 
sun  to-morrow,  the  aitu  will  be  sacred 
again.  The  ceremony  of  betrothal  may  be, 
held  immediately  after  the  execution." 

"  So  be  it !  "  the  high  priest  ordered. 

"  You  see,"  Welch  said  to  Ruth,  "this 
trick  will  not  serve  you,  either.  It  only 
makes  more  sure  the  death  of  your 
friends." 
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"  Lead  the  prisoners  to  the  room  of  the 
condemned  to  await  execution,"  the  high 
priest  commanded.  "  Take  the  woman  in 
all  state  to  an  apartment,  let  women  wait 
upon  her,  see  that  she  has  every  comfort. 
She  has  wisdom  beyond  her  years." 

Ruth  Holland  stepped  toward  him 
again. 

"  Stop  !  "  she  commanded.  "  Would 
you  again  desecrate  the  aitu?  " 

"  What  -does  the  daughter  mean  now?  " 
the  high  priest  asked,  with  .  fear  in  his 
eyes. 

"  A  person  may  not  be  condemned  ex- 
cept before  the  sacred  aitu,  and  cannot 
be  executed  unless  so  condemned." 

"  That  is  true." 

"  Then,  these  men  cannot  die." 

"  Why?  "  the  high  priest  demanded. 

"  They  have  not  been  condemned  be- 
fore a  sacred  aitu." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  The  aitu  is  not  sacred  until  they  are 
executed  ;  and  they  cannot  be  executed 
unless  condemned  before  the  sacred  aitu. 
How  can  you,  then,  condemn  them? 
Don't  vou  see?  Your  aitu  will  never  be 
sacred  again." 

"  Never  be  sacred  again !  "  the  priest 
cried. 

"  It  can  never  be,"  Ruth  said.  "  It  can- 
not be  sacred  unless  these  men  die,  and 
they  cannot  die  because  there  is  no  sacred 
aitu  before  which  to  condemn  them !  " 

Some  of  the  priests  began  to  screech  at 
one  another ;  others  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  scene  to  the  people.  Welch 
half  arose  from  the  litter  to  expostulate, 
but  fell  back,  weak  and  senseless.  They  - 
carried  him  out  to  give  him  attention. 

The  high  priest  demanded  silence. 

"  Daughter,"  he  said,  "  your  words 
trouble  me.  It  is  necessary  that  I  consult 
the  laws  regarding  this  peculiar  state  of 
affairs.  I  may  require  your  wisdom  in 
the  council-chamber,  and  if  such  is  the 
case  you  will  be  sent  for.  Meanwhile,  the 
prisoners  are  not  condemned,  and  must  be 
treated  with  courtesy.  Guards,  remove 
them  to  apartments ; .  guard  them  well, 
but  see  well  to  their  comfort,  also." 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  as 
they  were  preparing  to  move  us,  Ruth 
Llolland  passed  within  a  few  feet  of 
Avhere  we  three  were  standing. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  gained  a  little  time," 
she  sa'd. 


Her  words  held  meaning  for  none  but 
we  three  who  knew  of  the  cruiser's  com- 
ing. Her  eyes  held  meaning  for  none 
save  Uncle  Dick. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Captured  by  the  Mob. 

T  N  one  corner  of  the  temple  was  a  high 
■^  tower,  and  in  a  room  at  the  top  of 
the  tower  Uncle  Dick,  Captain  Hawson, 
and  myself  were  placed  as  soon  as  the 
crowd  had  been  driven  from  the  temple 
by  the  priests  and  the  guards. 

The  people  crowded  the  open  space  be- 
fore the  temple,  refusing  to  go  to  their 
homes.  They  were  talking  angrily  among 
themselves. 

"  There  may  be  trouble,"  the  captain 
said.  "  They  have  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  aitu  can  never  be  sacred  again,, 
that  they  are  doomed  to  eternal  unrest, 
and  that  we  are  in  some  manner  responsi- 
ble for  the  state  of  affairs." 

"  It  makes  little  difference  to  us,"  my 
uncle  replied.  "  Only  one  of  two  things 
can  happen — either  we'll  die,  or  the 
cruiser  will  arrive  in  time  to  rescue  us. 
If  we  die,  it  matters  little  whether  it  be 
at  the  hands  of  the  priests  or  the  people." 

The  afternoon  passed  swiftly.  In  the 
evening  food  was  carried  to  us  by  the 
guard.  The  men  looked  at  us  angrily  as 
they  passed  it  to  us,  and  muttered  to  each 
other,  but  neither  the  captain  nor  Uncle 
Dick  could -catch  the  meaning  of  their 
words. 

The  night  came — a  beautiful  tropical 
night,  with  the  bright  moon  shining 
through  the  palms  and  making  the  white 
huts  of  the  fanatics  look  like  silver  pal- 
aces. 

And  with  the  night  came  trouble. 

In  the  square  before  the  temple  the  na- 
tives had  been  gathering  from  all  parts  of 
the  island  since  early  afternoon.  Now 
several  thousand  were  grouped  there  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  jabbering  to  each 
other,  screaming  and  screeching.  Once 
or  twice  the  priests  went  out  and  ad- 
dressed them,  trying  to  get  them  to  dis- 
perse ;  but  to  no  avail. 

As  the  hours  passed,  their  frenzy  in- 
creased, their  shouts  became  deafening. 
From  the  tower  window  we  watched  them, 
wondering  how  it  would  end.    Somew^here 
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in  the  temple  below  us  the  high  priest  and 
his  assistants  were  trying  to  straighten 
out  the  tangle  Ruth  had  caused  by  her 
reasoning. 

The  people,  evidently,  awaited  only  the 
verdict  of  the  priests.  If  it  was  against 
us,  all  would  be  well  as  far  as  the  people 
were  concerned.  If  it  was  reported  that 
the  aitu  could  never  be  sacred  again,  our 
lives  wcmld  not  be  worth  much  if  Ave  fell 
into  the  hands  of  that  mob  of  frenzied 
fanatics. 

It  was  midnight,  perhaps,  when  a  man 
in  the  golden  robe  of  priesthood  left  the 
temple  and  stood  high  "upon  the  pedestal 
of  a  monument  in  the  square,  with  the 
crowd  surging  about  him.     He  waved  his 
hand   for   silence,   then   turned   half-way  " 
toward  the  temple,  that  the  crowd  could 
see  him  and  his  words  be  better  heard. 
We  saw  him,  too.     It  was  Welch. 
"  He's   going   to   make   an   attempt   to 
make  them   disperse,"    the   captain   said. 
"  Now,  we'll  see  how  much  influence  he 
has  with  this  crowd." 

"  They  are  almost  worshiping  him  to- 
night because  he  returned  the  aitu  to 
them,"  said  Uncle  Dick.  "  They'll  prob- 
ably do  anythiiig  he  tells  them  to  do." 
"  Listen!  "  the  captain  demanded. 
The  great  crowd  had  become  silent,  and 
Welch  began  to  speak  in  the  native 
tongue.  Captain  Hawson  translated  for 
me. 

"  Children  of  the  aitu,"  he  said,  "  I 
come  before  you  now  in  an  attempt  to 
show  what  love  I  have  for  you  in  my 
heart.  Some  time  since  I  made  the  journey 
to  a  ^foreign  land,  and  after  suffering 
liardships  untold  I  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  unbelievers  the  great  aitu,  your  ruler 
and  mine.  For  the  aitu  is  indeed  the 
ruler,  and  none  of  its  priests.  The  great 
aitu  has  been  returned,  ,^nd  now  sits  upon 
his  throne.  He  is  as  sacred  now  as  ever." 
The  people  began  cheering  like  mad  be- 
ings, but  again  he  silenced  them  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand. 

"  I  say  it  is  as  sacred  now  as  ever. 
Without  a  sacred  aitu,  my  children,  we 
are  all  lost.  Because  a  woman  with  a 
smooth  tongue  has  twisted  words,  shall  '^ 
we  believe  the  great  aitu  is  not  sacred? 
She  has  done  this  thing  to  confound  your 
priests,  and  to  save  from  death  the  men 
who  have  desecrated  tlie  temple  and  de- 
filed the  god. 


"  The  high  priest  listens  to  her  words. 
He  is  almost  ready  to  announce  to  you 
that  the  aitu  is  not  sacred ;  that  these 
men  must  go  free,  and  can  never  be  pun- 
ished for  their  desecration.  I  say  to  you, 
my  children,  that  I  have  just  left  the 
council-chamber  because  the  high  priest 
and  his  assistants  are  trying  to  take  from 
you  your  one  great  belief.  What  can  we 
do  without  a  sacred  aitu? 

"  I  take  my  life  in  my  hands  to  tell 
you  this,  for  the  other  priests  will  be  angry 
at  my  words.  I  have  done  much  for  you, 
my  children.  Will  you  do  something  for 
me? 

"  Will  you  stand  behind  me  and  say 
that  these  men  must  die,  that  the  aitu  is 
sacred,  and  that  no  woman's  word  can 
make  it  otherwise?  Will  you  go  with  m&- 
into  the  temple  and  stop  the  desecration 
that  the  high  priest  and  his  brethren  would 
work?  " 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  they 
stopped  him.  Shrieks  and  cries  rang  out 
— a  bedlam  of  voices. 

"To  the  temple!  To  the  temple!" 
they  cried.  "  Kill  the  unbelievers  I  We 
will  have  a  new  high  priest !  " 

They  surged  around  the  monument  upon 
which  he  stood,  trying  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  his  robe,  praising  him  in  their  cries. 
Some  of  them  tried  to  lift  him  upon  their 
shoulders,  but  he  stopped  them,  and  raised 
his  hand  for  silence  again. 

"  I  am  weak  because  of  my  wound,"  he 
told  them.  "  Lead  the  way  into  the  tem- 
ple, my  children.  Work  your  own  wil] 
with  the  priests  and  the  prisoners.  Spare 
the  woman,  for  it  is  my  wish." 

"  Spare  the  woman !  "  they  cried  to 
each  other. 

"  Let  some  of  you  stand  by  me,  for 
there  are  those  who  seek  my  life,"  he  said. 
"  Remember  the  unbelievers  in  the  tower 
must  die,  and  your  untruthful  priests  must 
die. 

"  When  that  work  is  done,  gather  here 
again  in  quiet  and  we  will  praise  the  aitu." 

"  Give  us  the  word,  master — give  us 
the  word !  "  they  cried. 

"  Into  the  temple !  "  Welch  screamed. 
"  I  have  given  you  the  word!  " 

Then  the  bedlam  broke  out  again,  and 
the  thousands  surged  toward  the  temple 
entrance,  their  cries  iilling  the  night.    ^ 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  a  short  time  now," 
Uncle  Dick  said.     "  There  is  no  escape 
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from  the  tower,  even  if  we  could  get  out 
of  the  apartment." 

Captain  Hawson  ran  to  the  door  and 
tried  it.  but  found  it  fastened  securely. 
He  called  to  the  guard,  but  there  was  no 
response.  IfAvas  evident  that  the  guard 
had  grown  frightened  and  had  fled,  leav- 
ing us  to  face  death. 

While  the  captain  and  Uncle  Dick 
worked  at  the  door,  trying  to  force  it 
open,  I  ran  back  to  the  window.  The 
cries  of  the  mob  were  deafening.  They 
were  crowding- into  the  temple,  as  many 
as  possible.-  Welch  still  stood  upon  the 
pedestal,  half  a  hundred  men  surround- 
ing him. 

Had  any  of  us  in  the  tower  possessed 
a  revolver,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not 
have  lived  long. 

I  thought  of  the  weapon  Ruth  had 
hidden  in  her  dress  before  we  left  the 
ship,  and  wished  it  were  in  my  possession. 

We  could  hear  the  screeching  inside  the 
temple  now.  Above  the  din  rose  the  voice 
of  the  high  priest,  shrill  and  clear.  He 
was  trying  to  stop  them.  And  then  the 
voice  was  lost  in  a  tempest  of  cries,  and 
we  heard  it  no  more.  But  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  saw  through  the  window  that  the 
high  priest  and  all  his  brethren  had  been 
carried  out  as  prisoners,  and  were  being 
held  before  Welch,  under  strong  guard. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  them,  mas- 
ter? "  the  crowd  demanded. 

"  As  you  will !  "  Welch  cried. 

Again  the  tempests  of  shrieks  greeted 
his  speech,  and  the  priests  were  hurried 
away  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  and  taken 
toward  the  water-front. 

But  the  great  majority  remained  in  the 
temple,  and  in  the  square  before  it,  and 
their  shrieks  and  cries  came  nearer.  They 
were  searching  all  the  rooms  for  us, 
searching  them  one  by  one,  evidently  de- 
termined that  no  chance  of  escape  should 
be  given  us. 

Again  we  heard  their  loud  cries,  and 
this  time  Ruth  was  taken  from  the  temple 
and  carried  before  W^elch. 

"  Spare  the  woman  !  "  he  cried.  "  Hold 
her  here 'before  me,  and  let  her  not  be 
harmed !  " 

And  so  some  score  of  them  guarded  her, 
but  treated  her  with  deep  courtesy,  and 
the  others  rejoined  the  mob  inside  the 
temple,  and  renewed  the  search  for  us. 
And  soon  thev  had  reached  the  tower  and 


were  coming  up.  We  looked  at  each  other 
hopelessly. 

We  had  no  weapons.  It  would  be  but 
the  work  of  half  a  minute  for  that  mob 
to  enter  the  apartment  and  seize  us,  the 
work  of  a  couple  of  minutes  to  carry  us 
down  and  place  us  before  Welch,  and 
then — 

They  were  outside  in  the  corridor  now, 
breaking  in  the  doors.  We  huddled  to- 
gether near  the  window,  waiting. 

Then  our  door  came  in  with  a  great 
crash,  and  the  fanatics  poured  into  the 
room,  uttering  their  weird  cries  when 
they  saw  us.  Captain  HaAvson  sprang 
into  the  midst  of  them,  striking  right  and 
left  with  his  great  fists.  But  his  resist- 
ance was  useless,  and  it  was  the  last  ex- 
pression of  violence  he  could  make. 

He  was  seized  and  bound,  and  Uncle 
Dick  and-  I  were  taken  easily,  and  then 
they  started  to  lead  us  down  the  corridor, 
down  the  long,  winding  stairs,  and  to  the 
square.  In  a  few  minutes  we  stood  be- 
fore Welch,  the  center  of  a  mass  of 
screeching  fanatics.  .  Welch  demanded  si- 
lence, and  got  it. 

"  Desecraters  of  the  temple,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  no  room  for  argument  in  your 
case.  Death  is  the  only  thing  we  can 
grant  you.  And  it  must  be  a  swift  death, 
for  the  great  aitu  demands  it." 

Ruth  ran  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
pedestal. 

"  Let  me  die  with  them,"  she  implored. 

The  evil  smile  came  into  Welch's  face 
again.  ^ 

"  Death  is  not  for  you,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  my  wish  that  you  live,  to  be  my  bride !  " 

"  Let  me  die  with  them,"  she  asked 
again.  - 

"No;  you  must  live.  The  betrothal 
ceremony  takes  place  as  soon  as  these  men 
have  met  death." 

"  A  woman  cannot  go  into  a  betrothal 
ceremony  with  a  dead  man !  "  she  cried. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  he  asked. 

Her  hand  went  into  her  robe  quickly, 
and  when  it  came  out  something  bright 
flashed  in  the  moonlight — the  revolver 
she  had  hidden  away  before  we  left  the 
ship. 

"  Don't,  Ruth !  "  Uncle  Dick  screamed. 
He  knew  what  would  happen  if  she  fired 
upon  Welch — the  people  would  tear  her 
to  pieces. 

But  she  did  not  heed  his  crv. 
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"  I  mean  this,"  she  said,  in  answer  to 
Welch's  question. 
And  then  she  fired ! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

I  Am  Chosen  to  Live. 

"Cj^OR  an  instant  the  wild  clamor  of  the 
•*■  mob  ceased.  The  smoke  drifted  to 
one  side,  and  we  saw  Welch  standing 
against  the  base  of  the  monmiient,  alive. 

Ruth  raised  the  revolver  again,  the 
gleam  of  determination  in  her  eyes,  but 
before  she  could  fire  the  shrieks  of  the 
angry  mob  rang  out,  and  the  guards 
rushed  in  and  seized  her  and  tore  the 
weapon  from  her  grasp. 

Then  they  stood  back,  holding  her  by 
the  arms,  and  looked  up  at  W^elch.  He 
raised  his  hand,  and  the  mob  was  still. 

"  The  woman  is  crazed  by  the  excite- 
ment and  by  her  long  journey  on  the  sea,"' 
he  said.  "  She  did  not  realize  what  she 
was  doing.  You  see  her  bullet  did  not 
wound  me.  The  great  aitu  is  merciful  to 
me,  and  guards  me,  because  I  have  de- 
clared him  sacred." 

He  could  turn  even  such  an  event  as 
this,  then,  to  his  own  credit. 

"  The  great  ailn  has  saved  the  master ! 
The  aitu  has  saved  the  new  high  priest!  " 
they  cried. 

Again  they  surged  toward  the  base  of 
'the  monument,  praising  the  hypocrite  be- 
fore them.    Again  he  waved  them  back. 

"  You  must  think  no  ill  of  the  woman," 
he  said.  "  She  did  not  know  what  she 
was  doing.  She  is  possessed,  and  will  be 
until  these  defilers  of  the  aitu  are  slain. 
She  must  be  placed  in  her  apartment,  and 
allowed  to  rest.  See  that  it  is  done.  As 
for  these  others — it  is  within  half  an  hour 
of  rise  of  sun,  and  they  must  die  then. 
Take  them  to  the  execution-ground !  " 

The  guards  closed  in  upon  us  again, 
and  again  Ruth  Holland  ran  forward  and 
faced  Welch. 

"  Wait !  "  she  cried. 

"  What  does  the  daughter  of  the  aitu 
wish  now?  "  he  asked. 

"  Is  it  true  that  I  am  to  become  the- 
bride  of  a  priest  and  a  daughter  of  the 
aitu?  "  she  asked. 

"  That  is  true.     It  has  been  decreed." 

"  Then  I  demand  the  rights  which  are 
mine  under  the  law."  she  said. 


"What  rights,  daughter?" 

"  The  law  says  that  a  woman  about  to 
becomer  a  daughter  of  the  aitu  may  spare 
the  life  of  one  condemned  man.  Is  that 
not  so?  " 

Welch  could  not  deny  it.  It  was  a  law 
well  known  to  all  the  people,  for  the  cere- 
mony was  ahvays  observed  at  betrothal. 
He  did  not  dare  risk  the  anger  of  the 
populace  by  refusing. 

"  You  have  spoken  truly,  daughter,"  he 
replied. 

"  Then  I  demand  the  life  of  one  of 
these  prisoners." 

"  According  to  the  law  you  may  save 
the  life  of  one,  but  the  one  you  save  must 
be  exiled  from  the  island  after  having 
had  his  cheek  branded." 

"  Such  is  the  law,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  grant  you  your  rights,  daugh- 
ter," he  answered.  "  One  shall  be  saved. 
He  shall  have  his  cheek  branded,  and 
shall  be  sent  away  from  the  island  on  the 
ship  which  brought  us  here.  It  is  for  you 
to  say,  daughter,  which  one  shall  be 
saved." 

She  turned  and  looked  toward  us,  then 
hesitated.  Welch  was  looking  at  Uncle 
Dick,  and  his  face  still  wore  the  evil 
smile.  He  thought  that,  of  course,  she 
would  save  Uncle  Dick. 

And  I  knew  as  I  watched  his  face  what 
he  was  thinking — that  Uncle  Dick  might 
sail  away  from  the  island  alive  in  the  ship, 
but  would  never  reach  a  foreign  port 
alive.  There  were  too  many  ready  to  do 
Welch's  bidding,  especially  if  he  told 
them  they  would  please  the  great  aitu  in 
so  doing. 

"Which  one,  daughter?"  he  demand- 
ed.   "  It  is  almost  time  for  the  execution." 

"It  is  written  in  the  law,"  Ruth  said, 
"  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  save  the  man 
on  the  ground  of  execution,  at  the  last 
minute,  when  the  sudden  respite  from 
death  will  make  him  praise  me,  and  thus 
bless  my  marriage." 

Welch's  face  clouded,  but  he  could  not 
deny  the  la^v. 

"  That  is  true,"  he  said. 

"  I  demand  that  right  also." 

"  You  wish  to  witness  the  execution, 
daughter?  Are  you  strong  enough  to  do 
so?" 

"  I  may  return  from  the  execution- 
ground  as  soon  as  I  have  made  my 
f'hoice,"  she  said. 
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"  Then  let  us  go  to  the  ground  of  ex- 
ecution," Welch  ordered. 

The  crowd  began  to  screech  again,  and 
a  procession  was  formed.  A  litter  was 
taken  forward,  and  Welch  reclined  in  it 
and  was  carried  ahead  on  men's  shoul- 
ders. Then  the  guard  formed,  and  we 
were  placed  in  the  center  and  urged  for- 
ward. 

Ruth  was  carried  on  another  litter  be- 
hind us.  And  behind  her  came  the  thou- 
sands of  maddened  people,  cheering  and 
chanting,  uttering  their  weird  cries.  On 
and  on  we  marched,  half  a  mile  or  more. 

After  a  time  we  reached  a  large  clear- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  jungle.  Therewas 
an  altar  in  the  center  of  it,  draped  in 
yellow  cloth.  A  circle  of  sea-shells  was 
around  the  altar  at  a  radius  of  twenty 
feet. 

The  people  formed  in  columns  at  the 
edge  of  the  clearing,  and  the  guard  led 
us  forward  toward  the  altar,  but  outside 
the  circle  of  shells  they  stopped.  Welch's 
litter  was  carried  forward  and  placed 
upon  the  ground,  and  he  was  helped  to 
his  feet. 

Then  Ruth  followed,  and  stood  close 
beside  us.     There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Welch  walked  inside  the  circle  of  shells 
and  approached  the  altar.  He  removed 
the  golden  cloth  and  threw  it  to  one 
side.  We  saw  a  flat  bed  of  stone,  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  lie  upon.  ^  I  expected 
to  see  blood  upon  it,  for  I  thought  tli-e 
mob  had  executed  the  priests  there,  but 
there  was  no  blood.    The  stone  was  clean. 

Welch  seemed  to  be  thinking  the  same 
thing.    He  turned  to  the  guards. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  former 
priests?"  he  demanded.  "There  has 
been  no  execution  here  for  some  time." 

"  Master,"  one  of  them  said,  "we  dared 
not  enter  the  circle  of  shells  to  execute 
them,  for J:here  was  no  loyal  priest  among 
us.  The  priests  were  made  prisoners  back 
in  the  village,  and  their  guards  told  to 
bring  them  out  after  these  prisoners  had 
been  executed.  They  should  be  here 
now." 

"  It  is  well"  Welch  said.  "  When  they 
are  brought  I  shall  appoint  priests  to  do 
the  work." 

He  left  the  altar  and  came  back  to  us. 

"  It  is  time  for  you  to  denote  the  man 
you  wish  to  save,  daughter,"  he  said. 

(To     be     CO 


"  I  may  speak  to  the  men  alone  first?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed,  and  stepped  back 
and  motioned  for  the  guards  to  do  the 
same.    Ruth  walked  nearer  us. 

"  I  do  not  know  wdiat  to  do  now,"  she 
said.  "This  was  a  trick  to  save  all  the 
time  possible." 

",  It  is  the  end;"  said  the  captain.  "  No 
one  can  save  us  now." 

"  At  least  I  can  save  one  of  you,"  she 
said.  "  But  I  cannot  save  myself,  for  I 
shall  take  my  own  life  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  Ruth!  "  Uncle  Dick  implored. 

"  There  is  no  other  way,"  she  said. 

"  Hurry,  daughter,"  said  Welch. 

"  I  do  not  knov/  what  to  do,"  she  said 
to  us. 

"  Do  not  let  me  concern  ^-ou.  Count 
me  out,"  Captain  Hawson  said.  "  I  have 
lived  my  life.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die. 
Either  of  the  others  is  worth  more  to  the 
world  than  I." 

"  You  are  a  brave  man,"  Ruth  said. 

"  It  lies  between  Mr.  Engle  and  Ro- 
land," the  captain  responded. 

Ruth  looked  Uncle  Dick  in  the  eyes, 
and  for  a  moment  they  stood  thus,  trying 
to  read  each  other's  thoughts.  Then  she 
looked  at  me,  and  her  eyes  filled. 

"  The  boy,"  my  uncle  whispered  to  her. 

She  stepped  nearer  him. 

"  Death  must  claim  me  soon,"  she  said. 
"  Perhaps,  if  you  love  me,  it  is  better  we 
leave  the  world  together." 

"  I  love  you  enough  to  die  with  you," 
my  uncle  said. 

"  Then  you  believe  in  me  at  last?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  whispered. 

"  I  can  die  happy  now,"  she  s-^id,  "  just 
when  I  could  live  most  happily." 

She  took  another  step  toward  him,  and 
in  an  instant  they  were  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  their  lips  met.  Welch  uttered 
a  cry,  and  staggered  toward  them.  The 
guards  made  no  move,  not  knowing  what 
to  do. 

But  before  Welch  reached  them  they 
had  separated,  and  Ruth  had  staggered 
aw^ay  from  him. 

"Which  one,  daughter?"  Welch  de- 
manded.    "  Is  it  to  be  this  man?  " 

He  pointed  at  Uncle  Dick. 

"  No !  "  Ruth  cried.     "  I  save  the  bov, 
Roland!" 
n  t  i  n  u  e  d  .  ) 
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Side-Talks  With  the  Man  Who  Sits  in  the   Gab  of 
the   Magazine  and  Is  Commonly  Called  an  Editor. 


THIS  month  we  are  bringing  out  of  the 
construction  shop  a  fine  piece  of  roll- 
ing stock  which  we  have  been  promising  for 
some  time  past.  It  is  a  serial  by  J.  Aubrey 
Tyson.  You  are  quite  used  to  seeing  this 
designer's  work  on  our  main  line,  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  letters  we  received  when  we  sent 
"  The  Man  of  Straw "  and  others  over  the 
track,  you  will  be  getting  something  that  you 
like  in  ."  Without  Lights,"  the  present  story. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  most 
pleasant  task  of  the  month :  talking  about 
next  month's  lay-out.  It's  a  peculiar  thing 
in  human  nature,  this  thing  of  talking  about 
what  you  are  going  to  do. 

It  seems  as  if  everj-body  carrying  a  pound 
of  steam  has  to  work  it  ofi  or  blow  it  ofif. 
Everybody  with  an  ambition,  or  a  hope,  or 
an  idea,  enjoys  talking  about  it.  There's 
something   inspiring  about  it. 

We  'enjoy  talking  about  next  month's  lay- 
out because  it  indicates  two  things — a  work 
well  done  in  the  number  we  are  closing  and 
the  pleasure  of  good  work  to  be  done  in 
the  number  we  are  promising.  We  are  not, 
however,  of  the  kind  that  has  to  blow  ofif 
steam  to  prevent  it  from  blowing  the  boiler- 
tubes  through  the  sand-dome.  The  pleasure 
we  take  in  talking  is  the  pleasure  that  men 
take  when  thej'  have  something  to  sa}'  that 
somebody  else  wants  to  hear. 

Some  people  shoot  ofif  their  exhaust  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  noise  like  a  con- 
sumptive rhinoceros,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  their  drivers  are  slipping  four  revolu- 
tions for  every  inch  they  make.  They  need 
a  pusher,  but  the}'  don't  know  it. 

When  you  see  the  April  number  you'll 
realize  that  we  are  not  talking  without  say^ 
ing  something.  We  are  pulling  a  fine  string 
of  fiction.  We  shall  possibly  switch  in  a 
iiew  railroad  serial  by  a  man  whose  work 
in  this  magazine  has  proved  second  to  none 
in  pleasing  either  the  readers  or  the  editors. 

We  don't  want  to  be  too  specific  about  this, 
because  there  are  so  many  exigencies  in  the 
making  up  of  a  magazine-train  that  when 
we  promise  you  something  as  good  as  this 
we  like  to  be  certain  that  all  our  couplings 
are  made  and  in  order.  -Jt's  too  good  to 
cause  disappointment. 


In  the  matter  of  short  stories  we  shall 
probably  run  seven  cars,  and  there  won't 
be  a  flat  car  nor  a  flat  wheel  in  the  whole 
bunch.  Three  such  names  as  Robert  Fulker- 
son  Hoffman,  J.  R.  Stafford,  and  Augustus 
Wittfeld,  can  be  trusted  to  carry  any  issue 
up  the  steepest  grades  you  can  mention,  and 
the  other  stories  will  not  put  all  the  pull  on 
these    three  either. 

'Besides  stories  by  these  authors  there  will 
be  as  well-told  a  story  as  we  have  run  in 
many  a  day  by  a  new  author,  Mr.  William 
D.  Ball.  It  is  called  ''■  How  Komo  Bill  Went 
East  "  at  the  present  time ;  but  before  the  fine- 
toothed  comb  is  passed  through  it  for  the 
last  time  it  may  emerge  with  some  other  title. 
Anyhow,   look   for   William   D.    Ball. 

"  Donnelly's  Hunch,"  by  H.  H.  Giebler  is 
just  as  good  in  a  slightly  different  way.  It 
is  a  railroad' story,  and  we  guess  we  know 
a  thing  or  two  about  railroad  stories. 

Then  there  is  a  story  of  a  million  dollars 
on  exhibition.  Better  read  up  on  that,  so 
that  if  ever  j'ou  come  across  a  stray  million 
dollars,  either  on  exhibition  or  not,  you  will 
know  it  when  you  see  it.  Our  True  Storj-, 
"  Old  Dutch  Cheese,"  is  very  funny. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  this  is  one 
of  the  best  fiction  numbers  we  have  ever  put 
out,  we  think  the  fiction  will  have  to  take 
second  place  to  the  special  articles. 

The  star  feature  of  these  will  be  the  first 
of  a  new  series  bj-  R.  H.  Rogers,  especially 
intended  for  young  men  who  want  to  learn 
practical  railroading.  The  first  subject  is  the 
work  of  "  The  Railroad  Apprentice." 

Very  few  writers  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
their  editors  as  Mr.  Rogers  enjoys  ours.  He 
has,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  man  we 
know,  the  knowledge  of  the  operating  end 
of  a  railroad,  combined  with  the  ability  to 
tell  others  what  he  knows  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  interest  them  and  instruct  them.  As 
a  railroad  man  of  high  standing  he  speaks 
with  the  authority  which  few  writers,  no 
matter  how  familiar  with  the  subject,  can 
speak. 

His  knowledge  of  his  subjects  is  only 
equaled  by  his  modest  and  sympathetic  atti- 
tude, and  this,  with  his  able  pen,  forms  a 
combination  of   rare  effectiveness. 
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We  regard  this  series  by  Mr.  Rogers  as 
one  of  the  most  important  we  have  ever  put 
on  the  line. 

Arno  Dosch  will  have  something  to  say 
about  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
railroad  signaling,  and  Willard  D.  Eakin 
about  the  hardships  of  the  railway  mail 
service. 

For  the  old-timers  there  will  be  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  that  one-famous  engine, 
the  Xew  York  Central's  No.  999. 

J.  E.  Smith  contributes  the  twenty-third 
observation  of  a  country  station-agent — an 
observer  who  is  never  tiresome.  This  time 
it  is  the  lonely  crossing  watchman  whom 
Brother  Smith  writes  about.  There  are  some 
human  phases  to  the  humblest  job. 

Do  you  know  why  every  railroad  has  a 
trade-mark  and  the  story  behind  that  trade- 
mark? If  not,  you  will  know  when  you 
read  our  April   number. 

"  Get  out  of  town  !  " 

SPARK-ARRESTERS. 


WE  have  found  ourselves  out.  On 
looking  through  the  February  maga,- 
zine  we  find  ourselves  making  a  weird  state- 
ment which  we  know  will  cause  all  good 
railroad  men  to  think  we  ought  to  be  drawn 
in  little  bits  through  the  exhaust  of-  a  Mallet 
articulated  compound — gently,  of  course,  so 
as  not  to  hurt  us  in  any  way. 

In  the  "  Recent  Railroad  Patents  "  article, 
questions  and  answers  department,  a  reader 
asks  if  spark-arresters  are  in  general  use. 
By  a  slip  in  the  composing  room,  Mr.  Smith 
was  quoted  as  replying  that  there  were  few 
spark-arresters  in  use. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  knew,  and  we  knew, 
and  the  compositor  knew,  and  the  proof- 
reader knew,  and  probably  the  news-dealer 
knew  that  every  locomotive  in  New  York 
State,  and  -most  likely  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  must,  to  conform  with  the  law, 
be  fitted  with  a  spark-arrester.  By  some  slip 
the  word  "  patented  "  was  left  out,  and  the 
answer  should  have  indicated  that  few  "  pat- 
ented spark-arresters  "  are  in  use. 

It  seems  like  a  very  small  thing,  but  the 
leaving  out  of  a  word  resulted  in  a  perfectly 
sensible  answer  being  converted  into  one  that 
made  us  feel  as  if  we  had  been  arresting 
sparks  and  other  things  all  night. 

AMONG  THE  SINGERS. 


the  words  of  the  song,  "  From  the  Cradle 
to  the  Grave." 

Another  gentleman,  living  at  O'Brien,  Flor- 
ida, sends,  with  a  subscription  to  the  maga- 
zine, the  following  request :  "  Please  ask 
some  violinist  of  the  railroad  army  to  send 
me  the  song  of  '  Sherum.'  " 

Another  reader  from  Anniston,  Alabama, 
quotes  the  first  line  of  a  song,  "  Yonder 
comes  old  F.  &  B.,  the  fastest  on  tlie  line," 
and  asks  us  if  we  can  supply  the  rest  of  the 
song. 

Will  gentlemen  with  tuneful  natvires  and 
long  memories  see  if  they  can  help  us  and 
our  friends  in  these  matters. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION  CLAIMS. 


WE  have  three  inquiries  for  songs.  One 
gentleman,  writing  from  Fruitvale, 
California,  says  one  or  two  very  nice  things 
about  us,  then  asks  us  if  we  can  give  him 


AS  we  anticipated,  we  have  received  quite 
>•  a  number  of  letters  discussing  our 
recent  articles  on  perpetual  motion.  We 
called  the  theory  "  The  Greatest  of  Delu- 
sions," and  much  as  we  sympathize  with  the 
people  who  have  worked  patiently  for  many 
years  on  this  problem,  we  fear  that  we  have 
as  yet  found  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion. 

All  the  letters  we  have  received  that 
have  made  any  claim,  have  stated  merely 
that  the  writer  has  solved  the  problem.  Of 
course  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  such 
a  badly  stated  claim  would  convince  us  of 
its  own  accuracy. 

Therefore,  if  we  seem  skeptical,  and  still 
persist  in  calling  this  search  "  The  Greatest 
of  Delusions,"  we  trust  that  our  correspond- 
ents will  realize  that  while  we  have  every 
sympathy  with  their  ambitions,  a  statement 
is  not  a  proof,  and  that  we  cannot  give 
space  to  letters  making  such  large  claims 
on   such  small  grounds. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  secret 
of  perpetual  motion  has  been  discovered.  We 
are  in  grave  doubt  whether  such  a  secret 
exists  or  not.  Perpetual  motion  would  be  a 
contradiction  of  all  present  known  natural 
laws,  of  which  the  key-note  is,  action  and 
reaction. 

If  we  thought  that  this  statement  would 
discourage  any  of  our  friends  from  follow- 
ing what  we  feel  to  be  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
we  should  make  it  gladly,  but  as  it  is,  we 
make  it  rather  sadly,  for  we  fear  that  peo- 
ple will  still  continue  to  hunt  for  this  elu- 
sive Jack-o'-lantern  and  will  still  be  dis- 
appointed. 

One  reader  suggests  that  some  millionaire 
become  interested  in  his  invention  to  the 
extent  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  says  that 
a  millionaire  would  not  feel  this  any  more 
than  he  himself  would  feel  the  cost  of  a 
postage-stamp. 

We    fear    that    our    friend    is    confronted 
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with  another  delusion  even  as  hard  to  over- 
come as  that  of  perpetual  motion.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  is  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  any  but  the  most  profligate  and  extrava- 
gant. 

Millionaires  are  usually  millionaires  be- 
cause they  have  accurately  gaged  the  real 
value  of  money.  Their  attitude  toward  ten 
thousand  dollars  is  probably  one  of  much 
greater  respect  than  that  of  the  irresponsi- 
ble people  who  let  the  figures  roll  off  their 
tongues  with  even  greater  ease  than  they 
ask  for  a'  postage-stamp. 

THE  FACE  ON  THE  BARROOM 
FLOOR. 


TO  the  many  readers  of  "  The  Railroad 
Man's  Magazine,"  who  in  response 
to  W.  H.  K.,  of  Oakland,  California,  in  our 
January  issue,  sent  us  the  words  of  this  fa- 
mous poem,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks. 
We  are  very  glad  to  give  it  a  place  in  the 
cluster  of  classics  which  the  readers  of  the 
Carpet  find  so  popular.     Open  her  up : 

The  Face  on  the  Barroom  Floor. 
By  H.  Antoine  d'Arcy. 

'TvvAS    a    balmy    summer    evening,    and    a 

goodly  crowd  was  there, 
W'hich  wellnigh  filled  Joe's  barroom  on  the 

corner  of  the  square; 
And  as  songs  and  witty  stories  came  through 

the  open  door, 
A  vagabond  crept  slowly  in  and  posed  upon 

the  floor. 

"Where  did  it  come  from?"  some  one  said. 

"  The  wind  has  blown  it  in." 
"  What  does  it  want?  "  another  cried.  '"  Some 

whiskj',  rum,  or  gin  ?  " 
"  Here,   Toby,    sick  •  him,    if   your    stomach's 

equal  to  the  work.  » 

I   wouldn't  touch  him  with  a  fork ;   he's  as 

filthy  as  a  Turk." 

This   badinage    the   poor   wretch    took   with 

stoical  good  grace ; 
In  fact,  he  smiled  as  though  he  thought  he'd 

struck  the  proper  place. 
'■  Come,  boys,  I  know  there's  kindly  hearts 

among  so  good  a  crowd. 
To  be  in  such  good  company  would  make  a 

deacon  proud. 


'■  There,    thank? ;    that's    braced    me    nicely ; 

God  bless  you  one  and  all : 
Next  time  I  pass  this  good  saloon,  I'll  make 

another  call. 
Give  you  a  song?    No,  I  can't  do  that,  my 

singing  days  are  past; 
My  voice  is  cracked,  my  throat's  worn  out, 

and  my  lungs  are  going  fast. 

'■  Say,  give  me  another  whisky  and  I'll  tell 

you   what   I'll  do — 
I'll    tell   you    a    funny    story,    and    a    fact,    I 

promise,  too. 
That  I  was  ever  a  decent  man  not  one  of 

you  would  think ; 
But   I    was,   some   four   or   five   years   back. 

Say,  give  me  another  drink ! 

"'  Fill  her  up,  Joe,  I  want  to  put  some  life 

into  my  frame — 
Such    little    drinks    to    a    bum    like    me,    are 

miserably  tame  ; 
Five   fingers— there,   that's   the   scheme— and 

corking  whisky,  too  ; 
Well,   here's    luck,   boys ;    and   landlord,    my 

best  regards  to  you. 

"  You've  treated  me   pretty  kindl.v,    and   I'd 

like  to  tell  you  how 
I  came  to  be  the   dirty   sot  you   see  before 

you  now. 
As  I  told  you,  once  I  was  a  man,  with  muscle, 

frame,  and  health. 
And  but  for  a  blunder,  ought  to  have  made 

considerable  wealth. 

"  I  was  a  painter — not  one  that  daubed  on 
bricks  and  wood — 

But  an  artist,  and,  for  my  age,  was  rated 
pretty  good. 

I  worked  hard  at  niy  canvas,  and  was  bid- 
ding fair  to   rise. 

For  gradually  I  saw  the  star  of  fame  before 
my  ej^es. 

"  I  made  a  picture,  perhaps  you've  seen,  'tis 

called  the  '  Chase  of  Fame,' 
It  brought  me  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and 

added  to  my  name. 
And  then  I  met  a  woman — now  comes  the 

funny  part — ■ 
With  eyes  that  petrified  my  brain,  and  sunk 

into  my  heart. 

"  Why  don't  you  laugh  ?  'Tis  funny  that  the) 

vagabond  you  see 
Could  ever  love  a   woman,   and   expect  her 

love  for  me ; 
But  'twas-  so,   and  for  a  month  or  two  her 

smiles  were  freely  given. 
And  w^hen  her  loving  lips   touched  mine  it 

carried  me  to  heaven. 


'•  Give  me  a  drink— that's  what  I  want— I'm  "  Did  vou  ever  see  a  woman  for  whom  your 
out  of  funds,  you  know.  soul  you'd  give. 

When  I  had  cash  to  treat  the  gang,  this  With  a  form  like  the  Milo  Venus,  too  beau- 
hand  was  never  slow.  tiful  to  live : 

What?  You  laugh  as  though  you  thought  With  eyes  that  would  beat  the  Kohinoor,  and 
this  pocket  never  held  a  sou;  a  wealth  of  chestnut  hair? 

1  once  was  fixed  as  well,  my  boys,  as  any  If  so,  'twas  she.  for  there  never  was  another 
one  of  you.  half   so    fair. 
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•'  I  Avas  working  on  a  portrait,  one  afternoon 

in-  ^lay, 
Of  a  fair-haired  boj^  a  friend  of  mine,  who 

lived  across  the  way, 
And  Madeline  admired  it,  and,  much  to  my 

surprise. 
Said  that  she'd  like  to  know  the  man  that 

had   such   dreamy  eyes. 

"  It  didn't  take  long  to  know  him,  and  before 

the  month  had  flown, 
■My  friend  had  stolen  my  darling,  and  I  was 

left  alone ; 
And  ere  a  year  of  misery  had  passed  above 

my  head, 
The  jewel  I  had  treasured  so  had  tarnished 

and  was  dead. 

"  That's  why  I  took  to  drink,  boys.     Why,  I 

never  saw  you  smile, 
I  thought  you'd  be  amused,  and  laughing  all 

the  while. 
Why,  what's  the  matter,  friend?     There's  a 

teardrop  in  your  eye ; 
Come,   laugh   like    me;    'tis    only   babes    and 

women  that   should   cry. 

"  Say,    boys,    if    you    give    me    just    another 

whisky  I'll  be  glad, 
And  I'll  draw  right  here  a  picture  of  the  face 

that  drove  me  mad. 
Give  me  a  piece   of   chalk  with   which  you 

mark  the  baseball  score — 
You  shall  see  the  lovely  Madeline  upon  the 

barroom  floor." 

Another  drink,  and,  with  chalk  in  hand,  the 

vagabond  began 
To   sketch  a   face  that   well   might  buy  the 

soul  of  any  man. 
Then,   as   he   placed   another   lock  upon  the 

shapely  head. 
With   a    fearful    shriek,   he   leaped   and   fell, 

across  the  picture — dead.  ;  u, 

=^  _; 

A  NEWSPAPER  RUNAWAY. 


AS  a  further  illustration  of  what  one  of 
our  readers  wrote  to  us  about  some 
time  ago,  apropos  of  the  wonderful  feats 
performed  on  railroad's — according  to  the 
newspapers — we  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  following. 

A  Sunday  newspaper,  desirous  of  running 
a  good  railroad  story,  hit  upon  an  incident 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  it  hit  upon  it 
with  great  effect.  Yardmaster  Thomas  Nor- 
mile  and  Engineer  Bill  Burke  of  Sayre, 
Pennsylvania,  Avere  the  heroes  of  the  feat 
and  they  had  every  athlete,  aeroplanist,  and 
Japanese  tumbler  up  in  the  air  and  gasping 
for   breath. 

An  engine.  No.  359,  by  some  means  got 
under  way  and  went  out  of  the  yards  at 
Sayre,    without    control.      Then    Mr.    Nor- 


mile  began  to  use  wild-west  oratory  and  per- 
form marvels  of  daring  and  agility — accord- 
ing to   the   newspaper. 

To  quote  one  or  two  of  the  realistic  sen- 
tences : 

"  Tom's  vocabulary  was  limited,  but  his 
resources — where  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
Lehigh  was  concerned — were  practically 
boundless.  Tom  flew  back  to  tlae  station 
and  phoned  to  the  train  despatcher  to  stop 
the  fast  freight  at  Milan,  if  not  already  too 
late. 

"  It  was,  but  Tom  had  not  waited  even  a 
second  for  a  reply.  He  rounded  up  the 
crew  of  one  of  the  switch-engines,  who  were 
taking  their  night  lunch-hour  on  the  plat- 
form, and  said  to  the  engineer.  Bill  Burke, 
as  they  leaped  aboard : 

" '  We  must  catch  346  before  she  meets 
the  fast  freight  coming  this  way  lickety-split, 
or  there'll  be  something  doing,  I  can  tell 
you ! '  •  _ 

" '  We'll  catch  her  or  bust,'  answered 
Burke,  as  he  jerked  the  lever,  'we've  got  to 
catch  her ! '  " 

Then  began  the  chase.  We  wish  we  could 
take  our  readers  with  us  on  that  chase.  We 
are  quite  sure  they  never  went  on  one  any- 
thing like  it. 

At  last,  having  got  both  engines  going  at 
the  speed  requisite  for  the  performance  of  a 
great,  brave  feat,  fifty  miles  an  hour — no  feat 
is  ever  performed  in  any  newspaper  at  less 
than  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  it  ought  to 
be  sixty — Engineer  Burke,  as  his  engine 
came  alongside,  "mounted  the  tender,  and 
carefully  calculating  his  flying  leap,  sprang 
and  landed  in  the  tender  of  the  runazvay." 

The  "story  "  continues  : 

'  "  That  was  an  anxious  moment  for  Nor- 
mile,  in  which  he  watched  eagerly  to  note 
whether  the  feat  had  really  succeeded.  The 
jumper  might  have  fallen  and  be  lying  un- 
conscious in  the  tender.  If  so,  a  disaster 
m^ant  his  death  also.  Presently — it  was  only 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds — there  was  a 
grunt  at  the  levers  of  the  runaway. 

"  The  reverse  had  been  applied  by  the 
rescuing  hand.  The  madcap  346  came  to  a 
stop  only  a  few  feet  away  from  JB-5,  whose 
headlight  glared  upon  her  rear  as  if  in  re- 
proach and  indignation." 

Then  follows  a  touching  dialogue  between 
the  yardmaster  and  the  engineer,  and  the 
newspaper  account  closes  with  the  comment : 
"  But  it  was  Normile's  generalship  all  the 
same." 

When  we  saw  this  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful story  we  were  curious.  Whenever  we 
are  curious  we  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  or 
smash  a  side-rod.  We  quote  a  letter  from 
the  general  manager  of  the  company  satis- 
-   fying  our  curiosity : 
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'■  It  appears  that  the  throttle  on  this  engine 
had  been  left  open  while  making  repairs,  aft- 
er the  fire  had  been  dumped,  and  after  firing- 
it  up,  and  it  gained  sufficient  steam  to  move, 
it  started  backward,  the  reverse-lever  being 
in  the  back  motion. 

"  The  switches  were  all  set  so  that  the 
engine  moved  back  onto  the  west-bound 
track,  east  of  Backer  Avenue  bridge,  and  at 
the  time  it  left  the  switches  on  to  the  west- 
bound track,  was  moving  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  per  hour. 

"  Our  yardmaster,  Mr.  Normile,  stood  near 
the  switches, -east  of  Packer  Avenue  bridge, 
and  noticed  the  engine  moving  backward,  cyid 
at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  man  in  charge.  One  of  the  switch-en- 
gines in  charge  of  Engineman  Burke  was 
switching  in  the  east  end  of  the  Auburn  di- 
vision yard  under  Packer  Avenue  bridge, 
and  Normile  at  once  ran  over,  cut  the  engine 
off,  and  started  east  on  the  east-bound  track. 

"  They  overtook  engine  359  before  it 
rounded  the  curve  west  of  Athens,  and  as 
the  speed  of  the  engine  was  reduced  to  about 
ten  miles  per  hour,  Engineman  Burke  stepped 
from  the  side  of  his  engine  on  to  the  359 
while  the  engines  were  alongside  of  each 
.other,  moving. 

"  He  at  once  stopped  the  engine  and  ran 
same  back  to  Sayre.  The  engine  was  caught 
and  brought  back  to  Sayre  before  JB-s  ar- 
rived, the  men  5n  JB-5  not  knowing  anything 
of  the  occurrence  until  it  was  talked  of 
later." 

THANKS  FOR  BOTH. 


MR.  THOMAS  H.  DICKSON,  JR.,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  took  the  trou- 
ble to  clip  the  little  poem,  "  The  Right 
Track,"  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press, 
and  appended  it  to  a  letter  to  us,  in  which 
he  says :  "  As  one  who  for  some  years  en- 
gaged in  railroad  service,  I  would  express 
my  commendation  and  appreciation  of  your 
effort  to  make  a  thoroughly  worth-while 
magazine  for  the  railroad  boys."  Thanks ! 
And  we  gladly  print  the  poem : 

The  Right  Track. 

Are  you  upon  the  right  track,  my  friend? 

Are  you  running  upon  the  right  rail? 
The  way  is  long  and  the  pace  is  swift. 

And  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  trail. 
Don't  open  the  throttle  and  give  her  steam. 

Through   the   day   so  bright   and   night   so 
black. 
Unless  you  are  sure  your  way  is  secure, 

Unless  you're  upon  the  right  track. 

The   track  that   is  right   is   the   track   that's 
clear, 

Be  sure  it  is  the  one  you  choose ; 
No  head-on  collision  to  throw  you  off. 

And  no  signal-lights  to  confuse. 


You    will    have   up-grade,    and    down-grade, 
my  friend, 

Through  ledges  and  tunnels  so  black; 
But  you  can  just  fly  like  a  bird  a-sky, 

If  you  are  upon  the  right  track. 

The  rails  of  life  they  are  right  and  left, 

And  they  lead  you  to  right  and  wrong ; 
They  are  up  and  down,  they  are  in  and  out. 

And  the  run  is  hard  and  long. 
The  station.  Reward,  is  the  terminal 

For  the  engine  that  never  turns  back; 
There  is  joy  for  you  when  your  train  is  due. 

If  you've  made  it  upon  the  right  track. 

je 

FROM  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN. 


MR.  ALBERT  L.  TERSTEGGE.  a  trav- 
eling salesman  of  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, sends  us  the  following  letter,  whicli 
we  publish  with  the  most  becoming  modesty 
known  to  us,  which  is  to  turn  as  red  as  the 
crown  sheet  of  a  mogul.  At  the  saip«  time 
we  thank  Mr.  Terstegge  for  his  kindness  and 
his  sentiment : 

I  have  read  The  R.\ilroad  Man's  Maga- 
zine from  the  very  first,  and  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  magazines  on  the  market.  There 
is  always  lots  of  information  in  each  num- 
ber—information that  a  person  maj',  and, 
very  likely  will,  have  use  for  if  he  has  to 
travel  to  any  great  extent,  as  I  do. 

Then,  again,  the  stories,  while  fiction,  seem 
to  me  so  much  more  possible — that  is,  more 
likelyto  happen  in  actual  life — than  the  sto- 
ries in  other  magazines.  Even  in  these 
stories  you  find  out  something  you  didn't 
know  before,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  in- 
structive articles. 

A  salesman  is  out  on  the  road  most  of 
the  time,  and,  unlike  the  railroader,  rarely 
has  a  home.  In  his  work  he  needs  cheer, 
brotherhood,  and  good-fellowship;  and,  if 
any  man  don't  possess  more  of  these  quali- 
ties after  reading  The  Railroad  Man's 
Magazine,  he  '"  sure  ain't  much  of  a  man." 

It  puts  you  right  next  to  the  boys  who 
have  to  do  with  your  tourist  book,  and  to 
whomyou  are  very  often  tempted  to  quote 
the  Bible  when  you  miss  a  connection  or 
something.  But,  after  reading  The  Rail- 
road Man's  Magazine,  you  begin  to  see 
that  maybe  the  trainmen  don't  deserve 
"  cussin' "  any  more  than  you  think  you  de- 
served the  last  calling  down  you  got  from 
the  house. 

Keep  the  good  work  up. 

IMITATING  HOBOES. 


IT  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for  any 
magazine  to  be  responsible  for  all  the 
impressions  and  ideas  conveyed  between  its 
covers.     Different   minds   interpret  them   in 
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different  ways,  and  the  editor  who  could 
know  exactly  what  efifect  every  line  would 
have  upon  every  reader  would  be  one  of 
those  perfect  beings  who  do  not  belong  on 
this  earth. 

At  the  same  time,  a  letter  we  have  just 
received  from  a  reader  is  responsible  for  a 
feeling  within  us  that  we  ought  to  utter  a 
grave  warning. 

He  says :  "  I  am  a  railroad  man  and  have 
known  this  fellow  Welch,  or  '  Penn,'  as  he 
calls  himself,  for  a  long  time.  His  poetry 
and  other  matters  he  gives  out  cause  many 
boys  to  leave  their  homes. 

".My  brother,  after  reading  his  poem  in 
The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine^  issue  of 
January,  1910,  remarked,  '  I  will  try  and  do 
just  as  he  does  it.'  And,  sure  enough,  the 
kid  was  practising  cutting  conductor  punch- 
marks  an  hour  afterward,  making  him  liable 
to  arrest  for  forgery." 

We  don't  often  get  solemn  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  we  would  like  to  say  a  few  things 
to  boys  whose  ambition  may  lead  them  in  the 
direction  of  imitating  hoboes. 

There  is  more  in  life  than  a  picturesque 
and  romantic  atmosphere.  Remember  that 
behind  the  romance  is  the  dirt,  the  wasted 
opportunity,  the  wasted  life,  and  the  dissatis- 
faction, that  you  are  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand at   this    time. 

The  sly  or  shrewd  tricks  of  men  whose 
sole  pride  is  how  much  and  how  often  they 
can  beat  a  railroad  or  a  citizen,  are  quite 
unworthy  of  anybody's  imitation.  What 
the  reasons  of  these  men  are,  whether  they 
are  real  or  imaginary,  why  they  are  at  war 
with  all  that  is  legal  and  orderly  and  self- 
respecting,  we  do  not  know. 

Some  of  them  doubtless  feel  that  they  have 
bitter  cause  to  be  at  war  with  everybody. 
Probably   they    are    mistaken. 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  boy  with 
a  good  home — or  even  a  bad  one — with  a 
clean  mind,  strong  body,  and  clear  intelli- 
gence, will  find  anything  in  their  conduct  or 
means  of  living  that  he  ought  to  imitate. 
He  is  far  and  away  above  them  in  all  the 
better  and  happier  things  of  life,  and  if  he 
imitates  them,  he  must  of  necessity  go  down- 
ward and  not  upward  to  do  so. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  all  this  that 
the  ordinary  bright,  happy  boy  should  de- 
spise the  unfortunate  man  who  is,  or  feels 
himself  to  be,  forced  to  these  tactics;  but 
there  is  not  the  .  slightest  reason  in  this 
world  why  any  boy  should,  of  his  own  de- 
liberate free  will,  become  what  these  men 
have  degenerated  into,  through  misfortune 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  through  a  bitter- 
ness which  only  years  can  understand. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  retort  by  asking 
us  why  we  print   stories   and  poems  repre- 


senting the  tramp  in  more  or  less  attractive 
guise,  if  our  real  attitude  to  him  is  what 
we  have  just  stated.  Our  answer  is  that  the 
tramp  has  become  a  necessary  feature  in 
railroad  literature.  He  has  become  a  part  of 
the  romance  of  the  railroad.  His  pictur- 
esqueness  there  is  no  possibility  of  denying, 
any  more  than  one  can  deny  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  certain  rovers  of  the  sea,  but  at  the 
same  time,  no  sensible  boy  is  anxious  to 
merely  make  "  copy  "  for  picturesque  litera- 
ture. 

8^ 

THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 


WE  don't  like  to  say  "  I  told  you- so  " — 
at  least  we  say  we  don't — ^but  we  can- 
not help  once  more  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  matter  on  which  we  have 
previously  held  forth  with  what  we  call 
wisdom. 

On  various  occasions  we  have  advised  our 
friends  against  seeking  employment  in  the 
Southern  republics  and  even  in  Alexico.  We 
are  reminded  of  this  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  we  take  from  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen's  Magazine, 

"  Should  any  more  firemen  ask  you  about 
the  ways  and  means  of  this  country,  just  ask 
them  if  they  are  making  their  board.  If 
the  answer  is  no,  then  tell  them  that  they  are 
one  hundred  per  cent  better  off  there  than 
here,  anyway. 

"  Here  is  a  little  dope,  and  if  any  of  'em 
are  equal  to  the  game,  tell  'em  to  come  on. 
Last  week  one  fellow  got  off  the  track  twen- 
ty-one times  in  sixty-two  kilometers.  We 
make  bets  as  to  whether  we  are  on  or  off 
the  track.  I  was  in  the  worst  wreck  of  the 
season  so  far — two  rail  lengths  of  track 
washed  -away.  It  was  all  of  an  undermine  na- 
ture— couldn't  tell  it  till  things  began  to  pile 
up.  It  has  rained  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  as  I  am  on  the  road  every  night,  you 
may  know  that  I  am  just  like  a  drowned  rat. 
At  times  you  can't  see  ten  feet  ahead  of  the 
engine  with  an  electric  light,  it  rains  so 
heavy.  Will  not  endeavor  to  give  you  all 
risks  assumed  by  men  on  the  engine  here, 
but  I  assure  you  that  any  of  'em  that  think 
they're  up  against  grief  in  the  railroad  line 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  don't  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  comparison  with  this  neck  o' 
the  woods. 

"  I've  drank  water  here  that  was  too  dirty 
to  bathe  in.  Was  on  one  four  (24  hours) 
days'  trip  and  got  seven  hours  sleep,  and  not 
any  eating  to  amount  to  anything.  The  pay 
is  nothing;  12  hours  per  day,  $4.48  Mexican. 
48  cents  per  hour  overtime ;  engineers,  $8 
Mexican  money,  with  same  hours ;  75  cents 
overtime ;  i  hour  and  35  minutes  constitutes 
one  hour ;  in  fact,  i  hovir  and  35  minutes 
for   every  hour." 
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Keeping 
things  warm 


If  some  one  is  late  to  the  meal,  you  can  keep  the  food 
warm,  or  you  can  keep  nice  and  hot  those  plates  and  dishes 
that  must  be  served  so,  to  be  tasteful  and  relishable,  by 
placing   in  your  dining-room   one  of  our  oven- radiators. 


American  X  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


are  the  highest  achievement  in  house  warming 
and  domestic  economy.  IDEAL  Boilers  save 
the  cost  of  the  entire  outfit  in  a  few  years  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators  distribute  Florida 
weather  throughout  the  house.  Anyone  can 
care  for  an  IDEAL  Boiler.  It  is  automatic  and  absolutely  safe.  AMERICAN 
Radiators  supply  a  gentle  warmth  without  the  dust  and  dirt  of  hot-air  furnace, 
stove  or  open  fire.  They  are  des^ned  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  home 
comfort,  economy,  and  beauty  and  so  made  as  to  collect  no 
dust.  The  oven-radiator  is  but  one  of  many  kinds  designed 
to  add  comfort  to  the  home  and  decrease  labor. 

ADVANTAGE  16 :  Air  must  be  supplied  under  the  grate  to  the  fuel  in 
the  fire-pot,  in  addition  to  a  proper  amount  through  the  fire-door  slide 
over  the  top  or  face  of  the  fire  to  mix  with  the  flame  and  free  fiiel-gases, 
and  thus  to  cause  good,  sharp,  complete  combustion.  In  proportion  as 
the  right  amount  of  air  is  supplied,  at  right  points,  the  right  economy  in 
fuel  is  secured.  The  air-burning  features  of  IDEAL  Boilers  are  as  fully 
developed  as  in  the  highest  forms  of  modern  gas  and  oil  burners.  Ask  for 
our  free  catalog,  "Ideal  Heating,"  which  tells  all  the  advantages. 
Do  not  wait  to  build  a  new  home,  but  enjoy  comfort  and  content  in  the 
present  one.  No  tearing  up  nor  disturbing  occupants  or  old  heating  equip- 
ment. Sizes  for  all  classes  of  buildings — smallest  to  largest — in  town  or 
country.  Our  free  book,  "  Ideal  Heating  Investments,"  tells  much  that  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  know.  Write  us  today  kind  and  size  of  building  you 
wish  to  heat.     Prices  are  now  most  favorable. 


A  No.  W-2-25  IDEAL  Boiler  and  500 
ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 
costing  the  owner  $245,  were  used 
to  Hot-Water  heat  this  cottage. 

At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be 
bought  of  any  reputable,  competent 
Fitter.  This  did  not  include  cost  of 
labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc., which 
installation  is  extra  and  varies  accord- 
ing to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Showrooms   in   all 
large  cities 


AiWERICANl^ADIATOR  rOMPMY 


W^rite  to  Dept.  J 
Chicago 


In  answering  this  advertiaement  it  is  dt^airaile  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's   Magazine. 
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Im  Going  to  Me  You 

Just  Anoihet  instance 

This  illustration  tells  the  story  of  the  promotion  of  an  I.  C.  S.  man.  Not  an  isolated 
case,  by  any  means,  but  one  of  thousands  of  which  the  1.  C.  S.  has  record,  and  which 
are  being  VOLUNTARILY  added  to  by  students  at  the  rate  of  over  300  every  month. 
During  December  the  number  was  409.  Read  what  "the  man  who  was  promoted"  himself 
says  about  it,  and  take  his  letter  as  proof  of  what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do  for  you. 

July  16, 1909. 
fafernafiona/  Correspondence  Schools, 

Scranioa,  Pa. 
Centlemea:— 

"If  was  the  26th  day  of  June  the  Manager  senf  tor  me  to  come  to  his  private  office.  As  I 
made  my  way  to  the  office  I  was  Ihinldng  what  I  could  bave  done  to  be  discharged.  I  was  received 
with  a  friendly  'sit  down,  Dave. '  At  the  time  I  was  working  on  repair  work  and  was  as  greasy  as 
grease  and  floor  would  make  me.  /  cannof  express  my  surprise  when  the  Manager  said:  'I  have  bad 
ay  eye  on  you  for  a  long  time  and  I  am  going  to  make  you  Superintendent.    Will  you  take  the  place  ?' 

"As  a  miller  and  mechanic  the  teicbiag  ia  my  Course  is  the  most  instructive  study  or  infor- 
matioa  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with,  " 

DAVID  H.  RUNION. 

1051  Polk  Street, 

Topeka.  Kansas. 


Us 


Through  I.  C.  S.  help  your  pay  envelope  can  be  fattened — your  job  advanced  far  beyond 
the  "just  so  much  a  week,  and  no  more"  limit — your  success  in  life  assured — regardless  of  your 
age,  occupation,  address,  how  much  or  how  little  you  earn,  or  how  much  or  how  little 
spare  time  you  have  at  your  disposal.    So  long  as  you  can  read  and  write,  the  way  is  open. 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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SUPERMENDENT 

oi  L  C.  S*  Success 

Mark  the  attached  coupon— (doing  so  costs  only  the  postage)— and  learn  how  the 
1.  C.  S.  can  better  your  job  and  salary— ]ust  as  it  lifted  Wm.  S.  ShuU,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  from 
elevator  boy  to  Architect's  Assistant;  Charles  E.  Foster,  Valley  Forge,  K.  1.,  from  clerk  to 
Draftsman;  Robt.  A.  Klassen,  El  Paso,  Texas,  from  chainman  to  Construction  Engineer; 
Wm.  A.  Robertson,  New  Orleans,  from  agent  to  Chief  Engineer;  H.  E.  Boughton,  Cleve- 
land, from  lathe-hand  to  Superintendent;  Albert  J. 
Thomas,  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  from  plumber's  helper 
to  Master  Plumber;  Clifford  A.  Ray,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  from  apprentice  to  Machine 
Designer;  Fred.  E.  Robertson,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
from  carpenter  to  Superintendent;  and  so 
on,  ever  the  story  of  MAKING  GOOD- 
PROMOTION— MORE  MONEY. 
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SUCCESS  TO  YOU. 

The  coupon  is  the  key  to  your  success.  If 
you  think  you  haven't  the  time  or  means  at  your 
disposal,  let  the  I.  C.  S.  decide  it  for  you.  A  way 
will  be  made  for  you.  So  long  as  you  can  read 
and  write  the  road  is  open.  Marking  the  coupon 
doesn't  obligate  you  to  spend  a  penny. 

Don't  argue— but  MARK  THE  COUPON. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 

Box  lOOS.U,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part, 
how  I  can  qualify  for  the  poaitlon  before  which  I  haTe 
tnarked  X  • 


General  Foreman 
R.  R.  Shop  Foreman 
R.  R.  TraveUneEnic. 
R.  R.  XraT'g    Fireman 
I^ocomotiTe  Engineer 
Air-Brake  Instructor 
Air-Iirake  Inspector 
Air- Brake  Repairman 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
R.R.  Construction  Eng. 
Surveyor 
OItU  Engineer 


Banking 

Electrical  Engineer 
Machine  Designer 
Electrician 
Mining  Engineer 
Mine  Foreman 
Foreman  Machinist 
Chemist 
Assay  er 
Architect 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Ad  Writer 


Employed  by 

Btoployed  as 

Street  end  No.. 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  »«  ecsiralle  that  you  mention  This  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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smJ^tWst 


Leaves  full  of  flavor  and  life!  The  lower  leaves  of  Burley 

carefully  cured  and  mellowed.     That's  what  gives 

Velvet  its  wonderfully  mild,  nut-like  flavor. 

There  is  no  burning  of  the  tongue  or  parched 
throat  sensation  for  the  smoker  of  Velvet.  It  is  just 
a  cool,  delicious  treat. 

Full  Flavored  and  Mild.        For  Pipe  and  Cigarette. 

AT    ALL    DEALERS.        lO    CENTS. 

In  a  neat  case  that  just  fits  the  hip  pocket.  Also  in  8  and  16 
ounce  canisters  with  humidor  tops  that  keep  the  tobacco  in 
perfect  condition,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  smoker's  den. 


Atttumneement^^OJiEL 


The  improved  model  of  the  world's 
safest  revolver  is  now  on  sale  at  everj'- 
progressive  firearms  dealer's. 
lis  revolver  combines  the  "Hammer  the  Hammer"  fea- 
ture of   past  Iver  Johnson  models  with  improvements  in 
action  ne^er  before  found  in  any  revolver  at  any  price. 
In  thfe  model,  springs  of  drawn,  tempered  piano  wire  replace  all  flat  springs.    Tension  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  entire  length  of  a  coil  spring.    The  old  fiat  or  "kick"  spring  exerts  greatest 
tension  at  its  weakest  point,  where  the  metal  in  time  gives  out.    A  revolver  with  old  style  springs 
may  fail  you  in  a  moment  of  life  or  death.    This  can  never  happen  with  the  new  Iver  Johnson.    In 
accuracy  the  New  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  is  unexcelled.  The  barrel  is  of  finest  quality 
forged  steel,  bored  and  rifled  with  an  accuracy  unexcelled  in  any  other  revolver.  The 
finishing  of  the  rifling  practically  eliminates  leading  of  the  barrel,  adds  steadiness 
and  accuracy  to  the  flight  of  the  bullet  and  penetration  to  its  impact.    The  New  Iver 
Johnson  marks  the  highest  achievement  in  revolver  making. 

Oar  Free  booklet,  "Shots,"  explains  the  snperior  features  of  oar  revolvers.  Oar  catalogae  seot  with  It. 
Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammer  Revolver  Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammerless  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel-plated  finish,  22  rim-         3-inch    barrel,    nickel-plated    fin- 
fire  cartridge,  32  or  38   centerfire    •»  nn         ish,  32  or  38  centerfire  cart-    an  nn 

cartridge      5D.UU        ridge    .    .    .    .■ ?7.UU 

Nearly  all  firearms  dealers  carry  Iver  Johnson  revolvers.  Where  unobtainable  locally,  we 
ship  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  The  owl's  head  on  the  grip  and  our  name  on  the  barrel 
mark  the  genuine. 

IVER    JOHNSON'S    ARMS  &   CYCLE   WORKS,    172  River  St.,  FItchburg,   Mass. 
KEW  YOEK— 99  Chambers  Street.      Hambtjeg,  Geemant— Pickhuben  4.      PAomo  Coast— 717  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

London,  England— 17  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 
Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Single  Barrel  Shotguns  and  Iver  Johnson  Truss  Bridge  Bicycles 


in  ansvjering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  yon  mentinn  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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D I  >c^  IVI  O  IXI  D 


ON  CREDIT 


S^^STEIVI 


DIAMOND    RINGS -LADIES'  AND    GENTLEMEN'S -AT  BARGAIN   PRICES 


No.  8678-$20. 


NO.  86T9— $25. 


No.  8685-$85. 


No.  8688— $60 


No.  8696— $75. 


Write  Today  for  Our  Handsome  New  CatalOO  containing  oyer  ISOO  beautiful  photographic  illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Artistic  Jewelry, 

^^  Select  anyarticle  yoa  would  like  to  own  or  present  as  a  gift  to  a  loved  one.     16  will  be  sent  on  approval 


to  your  homo,  place  of  business,  or  express  office,  without  any  oblisation  whatever  on  your  part.     If  it  is  satisfactory  in  every  way,  pay  one-fifth  down  and 
keep  it,  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  amounts.     AN  ACCOUNT  WITII  ITS  is  a  confidential  matter.    We  require  no  security  and  charge  no  interest, 
impose  no  penalties,  create  no  publicity.      Our  customers  use  their  charge  accounts  with  us  year  after  year,  finding  them  a 
great  convenience  atsnch  times  as  birthdays,  anniversaries,  weddings,  etc.  OUR  PRICES  are  10  to  15%  lower  tnan  those 
of  the  ordinary  spot  cash  retail  jeweler.     We  allow  a  discount  of  8%  on  all  cash  orders.   PIAMOND8  AS  AN  INVEST- 

_  IKe  Old  RelfabJe  Orlalnal  Diamond  and  Watch  Credit  House  S^era?e'o1Tnt:reTt.\^eyar'e^ncre\si:'^^^^ 

^feHI  RRIIQ    IL  Pfl         Dept.C661, 92-98 State  Street,  Chicago,  lllc       each  year,    our  prices  are  the  lowest,  our  terms  are  the  easiest 
i^HBBnWwi  W  If  lla  Branch  stores:  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Sti  LouISi  Mo.   Send  for  sample  copy  of  the  Loftis  Magazine.    It  is  free. 


Keep  It,  oaiance  in  eigne  equal 

lOFTIS 


A  Year 

to  Pay 


Everything  to  fur- 
nish and  beautify 
the  home  on  credit— 
a  year ' s  time  in 
which  to  settle  for 

every  purchase  you  __^ 

make  of  us-  You  enjoy  the  full  use  of  your  goods 
while  paying  for  them  in  small  amounts  at  your 
convenience.  We  offer  you  this  credit  freely— 
no  charge  for  interest— no  extras  of  any  kind. 
We  have  22  grreat  retail  stores— own  and  control 
factories— sell  on  a  closer  margin  of  profit  and  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  firm  in  the  business. 

Solid  Oak  Rocker,  No.  44  ®y|    75 

A  specimen  bargain,  strongly  constructed, 
neatly  carved,  full  spring  seat,  back  hand-' 
somely  tufted,  edges  ruffled,  upholstered 
in  gruaranteed  Nantucket  leather.     Iht  cash,  60e  monthly 

Catalog-!^  142  Free 

This  great  catalog  is  handsomely  illustrated  in  colors. 
It  quotes  factory  prices  on  furniture,  carpets,  rugs, 
curtains,  draperies,  pianos,  crockery,  sewing  machines, 
clocks,  silverware,  stoves,  ranges,  pictures,  mirrors, 
lamps,  go-carts,  refrigerators  washing  machines,  etc. 
Write  for  this  big  catalog  at  once— write  for  it  today. 

Hartman  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Dept.  03  223  to  229  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 

Largest,  oldest,  and  best-known  homefumishing  insti- 
tution in  America.  Established  1855.  55  years  of  success. 
22  great  stores.  700,000  customers.  Capital  and  surplua 
larger  than  any  similar  concern  in  the  United  States. 


Will  You  Accept  This 

Business  Book  if  We 

Send  it  Free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  money  1 
Take  no  risk! 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's  master  business 
men  have  written  ten  books — 2,079  pages — 1,497  vital  business 
secrets,  ideas,  methods.  In  them  is  the  best  of  all  that  they 
know  about 

— Salesmanship 
— Advertising 
— Correspondence 
—Selling  Plans 
— Handling  Customers 
— Office  Systems 
— Short  -  cuts  and 
Methods  for  every 
line  and  department 
A  9,059-word  booklet  has  been  published  describing-,  explaining,  picturing 
the  work.  Pages  2  and  3  tell  about  managing  businesses  great  and  small;  pages 
4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and  with  rock-bottom  purchasing;  pages 
6  and  7  with  handling  and  training  men  ;  pages  7  to  12  with  salesmanship,  with 
advertising,  with  the  marketing  of  goods  through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by 
mail;  pages  12  to  15  with  the  great  problem  oJ  securing  the  highest  market 
price  for  your  services — no  matter  what  your  line ;  and  the  last  page  tells  how 
you  may  get  a  complete  set — bound  in  handsome  half  morocco,  contents  ia 
colors — for  less  than  your  daily  smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily 
newspaper.  jruiyou  read  the  hook  iftue  S€7id  ityree? 

Send  no  money^      Simply  sig7i  the  coupon. 
The  System  Co.,    151-153    Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago        ■  ■ 
If  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  ways  to  increase  my  business  or 
my  salary,  I  should  like  to    know   them.     So   send  on  your  16-page  free 
descriptive  booklet.     I'll  read  it.  . 

Name  __^_^_^, 


— Purchasingf 

— Credits 
— Collections 
— Accounting 
— Cost-keeping 

— Organization 
—Retailing 
— Wholesaling 
-Manufacturing 


— Position-Getting 
— Position-Holding 
—Man-Handling 
— Man-Training 
— Business  Generalship 
— Competition  Fighting 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vital  busi- 
ness subjects. 


Address  . 
Business - 
Position  ^ 


-VVN-'-^WV^^'^'vVnVVV'vNSNVSV'v^-v-^'k^'xVS.V.S'v' 


Mullins  steel  Boats 

Staff  llW^  an  Alltr>mrkVkil<3  'Y\\e:y  can't  sink  3,ndthty  can't 
Oia.ri.  llKe  an  /^UlOmODlie.  be  beaten  by  any  other  motor 
boat  of  equal  price  or  horsepower.  Made  of  pressed  steel  plates  with  air 
cliambers  in  each  end  like  a  life-boat,  and  driven  by  the  New  Mullins  Engine 
— the  only  two-cycle  marine  motor  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed  against 
backfiring.  The  lightest  and  most  efficient  engine  built.  Will  not  stall  at  any 
speed.  Mullins  Boats  with  this  new  engine,  and  with  the  Mullins  Silent  Under- 
water exhaust,  outside  gasoline  intake,  one-man  control,  renr  starting  device, 
mechanical  oiler,  etc.,  are  the  greatest  launch  values  ever  offered.  The  steel 
hulls  cannot  warp,  crack,  split,  dry  out  or  become  water-logged,  hence  you  get 
a  "  new  boat  every  season  for  the  price  of  a  coat  of  paint "  when  you  buy  a 
Mullins.  Ideal  for  summer  resorts  and  boat  liveries  as  well  as  for  all-round  use. 
Complete  catalog  for  Motor  Boats,  Launches,  Row  Boats,  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Boats  and  Marine  Engines  mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO..  324  Franklin  St..  S&lem.  Ohio 

THE  LARGEST  BOA  T  BUILDERS  IN  THE  WORLD 


"% 


•^ 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  thi*'  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


Are  yoii  prepnred  for  this  call -no  iiiiitter  from 
^vhirh  depiirtinent  it  comes?  Just  think  ^vhsit  it 
^vould  mean  to  have  constantly  at  your  elbo^v  for 
consultation,  an  expert  on  lh.^  very  problems  that 
puzzle  you.    That's  Just  what  you  would  have  in  the 

CYCLOPEDIA   OF 

APPLIED  ELECTRICITY 


Six    BisT   Volumes— ISoiiiid    in    Il.-ilf    Morocco  —  3, 80G 

Pases  7  X  lo  inches    printed  on  special  paper 

in    larse.    clear    tNpe---,000   full    page 

plates,  di:i!^r:ims,   formulas,  etc. 

Written  by  thirty  expert  Electrical  Engrineers,  the  bisrgrest  men 
in  the  profession.  It  is  a  working  guide  for  the  student  or 
pract.cal  electrician,  or  a  ready  reference  work  for  the  expert. 

Elxamine  the  Books  at  Our  Expense 


So  confident  are  we  that  the  books  are  just  what  you  want, 
that  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  prepaid  express — you  keep 
the  books  5  days— examine  them  carefully,  test  them,  apply 
them  to  your  every-day  work.  If  satisfied  that  the  books  are  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ever  published  on 
electricity,  keep  them,  send  $2.00  within  five  days  and  $2.00 
a  montli  until  you  have  paid  $18  80,  the  special  introductory 
price — the  regular  list  price  is  .$.36.00.  If  not  suited  to  your 
needs,  notify  us.  We  will  send  for  iliem  at  our  expense.  Fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon  today — the  hooks  will  be  sent  you  at  onee. 

IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  TREATED 

Electric  Wirins  — Electric  Telegraph- Wireless 
Teleg-rapliy—Telautog-raph- Theory,  Calculation, 
Design  and  Construction  of  Generators  sind 
Motors -Types  of  Dyniinios  anil  Motors— Elev.-itors 
—Direct  Current  Motors  —  Direct-Driven  Machine 
Shop  Tools— Electric  L,ighting  -  Electric  Railways 
—Management  of  Itynamos  :iiid  .Motors— I'o we r 
Stations— Central  Station  Kngineering-Storage 
B.-itteries--Power  Transmission— Altern.-iting  Cnr- 
rent  Machinery  —  Telephony  —  Autom.-itic  Tele- 
phone—Wireless   Telephony,     etc. 


For  a  short  time  we  will  include,  for  one  ^ear,  as  a  monthly  suppl-- 
ment,  the  TKCHNICAL  WORLD  IVIAGAZINE.  This  is  a  regular  ?1.50 
monthly,  full  of  Twentietli  Century  Scientific  facts,  written  in  popular 
form.  Also  contains  the  latest  discussions  on  timely  topics  in  inven- 
tion, didcovery,  industry,  etc. 

FREE    OFFER    COUPON 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Pleaae  send  me  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Electricity  for  five  days'  free  ex- 
amination. Also  T.  W.  for  •me  year.  I  will  send  $2  within  five  days  and 
$2  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $18.80  ;  or  notify  you  and  hold  the  books 
subject  to  your  order.     Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

OCCUPATION 

EMPI^OYER  

mm^^i^^mm^^^^^     Bailroad  Man's,  3-'10.      a^^^tm^^^^^^^^m 


EARN 

$25.00  to  $50.00  Weekly 

IN  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 

Chauffeurs,  Automobile  Salesmen  and  Kepairmen 
get  big  pay  for  pleasant  work  because  the  demand 
for  trained  men  exceeds  supply.  We  have  taught 
hundreds  (without  mechanical  ability)  and  we  can 
teach  you  in  ten  weeks  if  you  study  a  few  hours  a 
week.  It  is  interesting.  Our  simple  mail  course 
guarantees  thoro  efficiency  because  it's  personal. 
Ask  our  graduates  who  are  earning  $25.00  weekly  or 
more  in  positions  we  obtained  for  them. 

Send  tO'day  for  first  lesson— It's  free. 

Chauffeurs  and  competent  men  supplied  owners  and  garages. 

Empire  Auto.  Institute,  ai^tt?  i^l'V^: 

The  Original  Automobile  School. 


Makes  Things  Hum 
on  Washday! 

This  is  the  1900  Motor  Washer  that  is  revolutioniz- 
ing washday.  It  runs  by  motor  power  at  a  cost  of  2 
cents  a  ■week.  Does  the  washing  and  wringing  so 
swiftly  and  well  that  housewives  can  scarce- 
ly believe  their  eyes  when  they  see  the  clean 
clothes  out  on  the  line  hours  ahead  of  the 
old  way!  It  washes  a  tubful  of  dirtiest 
clothes  inSix Minutes— or  even  less!  Wrings 
the  clothes  with  equal  rapidity  and  better 
than  by  hand!  It's  more  like  play  than 
work  to  use  this  wonderful  washer. 

No  trouble  to  keep  servants  when  you 
have  this  Motor  Washer.  It  is  the  finest 
washing  machine  in  the  world. 


Six  Minutes 
to  Wash 
aTubful 


1900  MOTOR 
WASHER 


Sent  on  Free  Trial! 

The  trial  will  prove  its  supremacy. 

Outfit,  including  wringer,  sent    to 
any  responsible  party  for  four 
weeks'  severest  test  in  the  laundry. 
Try   it  on  heavy  blankets,  rugs,  dainty  laces— 
everything:!  Study  its  design  and  construction; 
unlike  any  other  washer.    We  take  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  de- 
cide you  can  do  without  it.  Terms,  cash  or  small  monthly  payments. 

Electric  or  Water  Power — Take  Your  Choice 

If  your  house  is  wired  for  electricity,  you  can  use  the  Electric 

Motor  Washer,  which  attaches   instantly  to  an  ordinary  electric 

light  fixture.    If  you  have  running  water,  of  sufficient  power,  yoa 

can  use  the  Water  Motor  Washer.    Each  style  does  perfect  work. 

Write  for  Fascinatind  FREE  Books 

Kead  the  amazing  story  of  the  1900  Motor  Washer.  Then  send 
for  one  on  trial  and  see  the  wondfiru  it  performs. 

Address  1900  WASHER  CO.,  3481  Henry  St.,  Blnshamton, 
N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  Canadian  1900  Washer  Co., 
355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  fiTI 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


Do  You 
Want  My  Book  of  Styles' 


\A. 


It  contains  samples  of  all  the  newest  fabrics.       Also  fashion  plates  showing  the 
tailored  styles  that  will  be  in  vogue  this  spring  and  summer. 

It  Tells  how  You  can  have  a  Suit  or  Spring  Overcoat  Tailored  to  Measure  »: 

— your  measure — made  up  exactly  as  you  want  it — in  goods  to  satisfy  your  individual  taste — •   \ 
guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly  and  to  be  absolutely  satisfactory  in  every  way 

For  Less  than  You  Would  Pay  for  a  Ready-Made 

The  suits  that  I  make  for  J12.50  to  $30.00  can  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere  for  twice  the  money. 
They  have  an  individuality  of  their  own.    The  workmanship,  tailoring,  style,  fit,  fabric,  appear- 
ance, and  wearing  qualities  are  as  good  as  long  experience  can  make  them.    I  personally  superin- 
tend the  making  of  each  garment  from  the  time  the  cloth  goes  to  the  cutting  table  until  it  comes 
from  the  pressor's  hands  ready  to  be  shipped  to  you.     My  prices  are  less  than  others,  as  I  have  no 
agents,'  dealers,'  or  other  middlemens'  profits  to  pay.  There  is  only  one  small  profit  added  to  the  cost. 


K 


Here  is  My  Proposition 


:  a  suit  or  overcoat  to  your  measure  for  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  your  local  tailor  would 
charge,    and   I   even   prepay  the  express  direct  to  you.      If  jon  are  not  perfectly  satisfled  In 
every  respeet,  I  agree  to  refund  yoar  money.  You  run  absolutely  no  risk.     If  the  suit  does 
not  please  you  in  every  detail,  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  it. 

You  can  depend  upon  my  doing  exactly  as  I  say.     I  have  been  tailoring  clothes 
at  this  one  location  for  eleven  years.    I  have  always  made  this  broad  binding  guar- 
antee.    I  started  in  eleven  years  ago  with  very  few  customers  and  no  reputation 
To-day  I  can   refer   to  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  many  of  whom   buy  all 
Y^l  I   their  clothing  from  me  year  after  year. 

The  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee 

with  resources  of  over  120,000,000.00  can  inform  you  as  to  my 
responsibility.    They  will  tell  you  that  my  guarantee  is  gen- 
uine, and  that  I  am  reliable.  I  am  confident  that  an  order  for 
suitwould  leadtoyourcontinued  patronage.  Write  to 
me  for  my  book  of  styles,  showing  all  of  the  newest 
fabrics  and  designs:  fashion  plates;  tape  line;  easy 
'  instructions  for  self-measurement. 

It  is  Absolutely  FREE 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  is  sufficient. 


KING  TAILORING  CO. 

210   Wwt  Water  Street 
^MILWAUKEE 


$1230 
to  $30,00 


I  Teach  Real  Salesmanship 

You  can  be  a  salesman.  Increase  your  power  to  convince 
others,  earn  from  Jl, 200  to  $10,000  a  year.  I  am  the  only 
man  teaching  salesmanship  who  is  sales  manager  of  a  whole- 
sale house  and  an  official  of  United  Commercial  Travelersof 
America.  Write  for  my  free  magazine  "The  Salesman," 
and  how  you  can  become  a  Traveling  Salesman.  My  grad- 
uates hold  paying:  positions  and  1  can  assist  YOU  to  profit- 
able employment.  Most  practical,  highly  endorsed  course 
^  in  the  world.     No  matter  where  you  live,  or  what  your 

Dept.  7,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


occupation,  write  me  today. 
TROTTER  SCHOOIi, 


Bite 


like  hungry  wolves  and  keep  you  busy  pulling 
them  out,  whenever,  or  wherever  you  use  our 

Wonderful  Fish-Luring  Bait. 

It  brings  the  finny  beauties  from  their  haunts 
and  hiding  places  when  no  other  bait  will  en- 
tice them.  You  catch  a  big  string  of  fish  while 
the  other  fellow  is  waiting  for  a  tjite.    Sent  by 

mail  prepaid  for  ascts.    Booklets  Free. 
Walton  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  G.  St.  I^onis,  Mo 


"2CT  WJl 


Mexican 
DIAMONDS 


'.'''/'/   NO 


On   FREE 


^•^  The  Mexican  Diamond  Ib  the  only  gem  exactly  r^.^_ 
resembling  finest  South  African  first-water  genuine  diamond. 
The  same  blue-white  fire,  dazzling  brilliancy,  rainbow  flashes  of 
color,  and  perfect  cut.  Only  an  expert  can  tell  the  difference.  We 
guarantee  permanent  brilliancy  and  satisfaction. 

To  prove  our  claims  about  this  wonderful  gem,  we  will  send 
for  free  examination  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  either  ring  shown  above, 
in  solid  gold,  set  with  K  or  1-carat  AAA  quality  Mexican  Diamond, 
at  these  Special  Introductory  Prices:  No.  25(X)  Ladies'  Tiffany  Ring, 
K-carat  gem,  $4.98;  No.  2501.  same  butl-carat  gem,  $7.76;  No.  2550, 
Gent's  Eound  Belcher  Bing,  K-carat  gem,  $6.94;  No.  2551,  same, 
but  1-carat  gem,  $11.36.  Send  no  money;  simply  give  size  worn 
and  we  will  forward  immediately  with  our  guarantee.  If  you  send 
cash  with  order,  we  will  allow  10  per  cent  discount  from  above 
prices.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  ring  within  3  days  for  refund. 
Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Mexican  Diamonds,  Free. 
Mexican  Diamond  Importing  Co.,  Dept.  ER  3  Las  Cmces,  New  Mexico. 
Exchaioe.  Controlkrs  of  the  Mexican  Diamond. 


2132 
&       t60. 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT  <^ 

1  ^—'^^55^ 

20^0  DOWN— 10%  PER  MONTH  ^^ 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved  the  price? 

Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method.    Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guar-  2113 

anteed perfect  blue- white.  A  written  guarantee  accompanies  *^°".^*'* 

each  Diamond.    All  goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.     10%  ^^V^ 

discount  for  cash.     Send  now  for  catalogue  No. 97.  (^^^ 


2189 


J.   M.   LYON  &  CO.,  Established  1843  71.73  Nassau  St.,   New  York 


^^    (rSi 


Vil62 


2158     $30 


J/23  80 

^^    $2  5. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirahle  that  you  mention  Thb  Bailboad  Mail's  Magazink. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


/ 


Complete   Cyclopedia 

ENGINEERING 

Only  the  man  who  is  "  The  Master  " — master 
of  himself — master  of  his  trade  or  profession,  wins 
great  success. 

You  can  educate  yourself — you  can  prepare  for 
advancement  by  using  a  portion  of  this  Great 
Specialized  Engineering  Library. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering 

is  a  practical,  general  reference  work  on  steam  boilers,  steam,  gas 
and  oil  engines,  marine  and  locomotive  work,  mechanical  drawingsi 
management  of  dynamos  and  motors,  electricv  lighting  and  wiring,  etc. 
These  six  volumes  contain  3,200  pages,  size  7x10  inches,  and 
over  2.000  full-page  plates,  drawings,  diagrams,  formulas,  tables, 
etc.  Also  contains  a  series  of  practical  test  questions,  with  solutions, 
and  is  carefully  indexed  for  ready  reference. 

Read  This  Liberal  Offer 

$2.00  Down  — $2.00  a  Month 

Upon  receipt  of  coupon  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  this  great  Cyclo- 
pedia, by  prepaid  express,  without  deposit  or  guarantee  of  any  kind. 
Keep  the  books  five  days.examine  them  carefully, give  them  every  possi- 
ble test.    We  want  you  to  be  the  judge — you  are  under  no  obligations. 

If  you  decide  the  books  are  not  what  you  want,  advise  us  and  we 
wiil  have  them  returned  at  our  expense.  If  you  keep  the  books,  send 
us  $2.00  v'ithin  five  days,  then  $2.00  a  month  until  you  have  paid 
the  special  price  of  $18.80.     The  regular  list  price  is  $36.00. 


IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  COVERED 

Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  Engines,  Calorimeters,  Pumps,  Elevators, 
Indicators,  Valve  Gears,  Turbines,  Compression  and  Absorption 
Refrigeration,  Gaseous  and  Liquid  Fuel,  Condensers,  Navigation, 
Air  Brakes,  Machine  Shop  Work,  Ventilation,  Heating,  Air 
Compressors,  Principles  and  Management  of  Direct  Current 
Dynamos  and  Motors,  Storage  Batteries,  Automobiles,  etc.   ~ 


Special  Offer   If  You   Mail   Coupon   Promptly 

For  a  short  time  we  will  include,  as  a  monthly  supplement, 
for  one  year,  the  TECHNICAL  WORLD  MAGAZINE. 
This  is  a  regular  $1.50  monthly,  full  of  Twentieth  Century 
.Scientific  facts,  written  in  popular  form.  Also  contains  the 
latest  discussion  on  timely  topics  in  invention,  discovery, 
industry,  etc. 


FREE  OFFER  COUPON 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  CORRESPONDENCE 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  set  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering  for  5  day's  free  examina- 
tion, also  Teclmical  World  for  1  year.  I  will  send  $2  witliin  5  days  and 
$2  a  month  until  I  Jiave  paid  tl8.80;or  notify  you  to  send  for  the 
books.     Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 

OCCUPATION  . 
EMPLOYEB... 


B.;e.  Man's,  3-'10 


The 

Choice  of 

The  Government 

Before  Government  supplies  are 
approved  and  purchased,  they  are  rigidly 
examined  and  tested  by  experts.  The  re- 
frigerators finally  selected  for  the  new 
Pure  Food  Laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  were  McCray 
Refrigerators  because  they  demonstrated 
their  sanitary  construction  and  economical 
operation  to  be  unequalled. 

MSCRAY 

RefrigreraioriS 

are  used  in  the  U.  S.  Capitol,  on  U.  S. 
Battleships,  in  U.  S.  Forts  and  Hospitals 
and  in  the  better  class  of  Hotels,  Hospitals, 
Clubs  and  Residences  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  sanitary  and  economical 
because  the  ' '  McCray  System  ' '  keeps  the 
air  dry  and  cold — like  mountain  top  air — 
and  this  keeps  things  fresh. 

Write   for    the    Free   Book 

"How  to  Use  Leftover  Poods" — by  Elizabeth  0.  Hiller, 
and  for  any  of  these  free  catalogs  : — No.  A.  H.,  Built-to- 
order  for  Eeaidences  ;  No.  87,  regular  sizes  for  Residences  ; 
No.  67,  for  Groceries  ;  No.  59,  for  Meat  Markets  ;  No.  48, 
for  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Institutions;  No.  72,  for  Flower  Shops. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Company 


Kendallville, 
Indiana 


84  Lake  Street 
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Mr.  Edison's  LATEST 

Supremely  Fine  Phonograph 

A  musical  wonder— a  perfect  reproducer  of  sound — 
unsurpassable  in  clearness  and  beauty  of  tone. 

Double  Reproducer  Amberol  Records 
New  Style  Floral  Horn  New  Style  Cabinet 
The  Latest  Model  High  Grade  Edison 

OUR  OUTFIT  No.  W—Just  Out 

at  $10  less  than  our  former  rock-bottom  price 
on  the  outfit  No.  9 and 

Free  Loan 

We  ship  on  a  free  loan — no  money  down— do  not  pay  ua  one 
cent,  C.O.D.— take  the  outfit  to  your  tiome  on  our  free  loan  offer. 

You  Meed  Not  Buy  Anything!  aii  we  want  on  this 

free  loan  is  that  you  convince  yourself  ot  the  absolute  superior- 
ity of  this  superb  new  style  instrument.  All  We  ask  is  that  you 
let  your  family  and  a  few  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  hear  the 
Edison  when  we  send  it  to  you  on  a  free  loan.  Let  them  hear  the 
magnificent  music,  operas,  comic  songs  and  funny  recitations — 
then  let  them  judge.  If  any  of  your  friends  then  want  an  Edison, 
we  will  feel  thankful  to  you,  or  If  you  want  to  keep  yours,  you 
may  keep  It,  on  the  easiest  monthly  payments:  as  low  as 
S^.OO  a  month— $S.OO  a  montli  for  an  £disoa. 

But  if  you  and  none  of  your  friends  want  an  instrii- 
ment  just  now,  there  is  no  harm  done.  Just  return 
the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  we  charge  you  noth- 
j  for  the  free  loan. 

We    simply    want    everybody    to    hear    the 
latest  product  of  Mr.  Edison's  skill. 


'''^S^'j&^ 


A/A>fl  M/V"**^  for  the  free  catalog  and 
lyUU/  rr  ruts  fi-ee  Ust  of  Edison  rec- 
rds,  operas,  songs  and  comic  recita- 
tions that  you  want  to  liear  on  this  free 
loan.  Just  put  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter,  or 
sign  and  tnail  the  coupon.  No 
lettei-  necessary  if  you  send 
,<^  /**»'>i|3W    the  coupon. 

""^^       F.  K.  BABSON 
EDISON    PHONOGRAPH 
DISTRIBUTERS 

Kdison  Illoltk 
11U3 


V";^o. 


On  Approval 

Nothing  to  Pay— Nothing 
Need  Be  Bought         \^ 

f  ET  us  send  you  this  Diamond 
Ring  for  your  inspection.  We 
just  want  to  show  it  to  you  to 
convince  you  of  the  rare  value  of 
the  Marshall  "F' '  Grade  stones. 
You  willbeunderNO  MORE  obli. 
gations  to  buy  than  if  you  went  into  a  jewelry  store 
to  look  at  diamonds;  you  are  not  asked  to  send  us 
one  cent  of  money  for  this  free  inspection — and 
there  will  be  no  salesman  to  importune  you  to  buy. 
Do  not  buy  a  diamond  until  you  have  inspected  the 

Marshall  «F"  (first)  Grade 

You  must  see  the  scintillating  beauty,  the  perfect  cut 
and  color  of  these  pure  white  stones  to  appreciate  their 
superiority — we  will,  therefore,  consider  it  a  favor  if  you 
will  ask  us  to  send  a  diamond  on  inspection,  prepaid.  It 
costs  you nolhina,  nothmghntatwo-centpost&ss  stamp, 
to  have  a  diamond  shipped  and  returned  to  us.  You 
are  then  positively  under  no  obligations  to  buy  a  stone 
now  or  at  any  time. 

IP  NOW— OK  LATER  OX  — you  will  buy  a  MarshaU  "F" 
Grade,  or  will  recommend  these  superior  diamonds  to  your 
friends,  we  will  feel  amply  repaid  for  our  little  trouble  in  ship- 
ping you  a  gem  for  inspection.   At  present  we  offer 

Special  Discounts 


on  First  Grade  Diamonds,  the  finest,  purest  stones  at  the 
TRADE  DISCOUNT  from  our  catalog  prices.  We 
offer  you  a  better  stone  than  nine  jewelers  out  of  ten 
ever  get  into  their  show  cases, 
and  at,  perhaps,  the  identical 
jprice  which  these  retail  jewel- 
ers must  pay. 

The  Trade  Diecount  Direct  on 

Marshall  "F"  Grade  Diamonds, 
not  only  to  those  who  buy  for 
spot  cash,  but  also  to  those  who 
take  advantage  ot  our  terms. 

imt^l^M  We  have  a  large  list  of 
gg^^V      bankers  who  buy  dia- 
monds from  us  at  our  special  dis- 
count prices,  while  remitting  to  us 
monthly  in   payments  aa  email'  as 

$8.00  to  $10.00  a  month.     We  will 

extend  these  same  terms  at  lowest  prices  to  any  respons- 
ible person  who  wants  a  diamond. 

Remember:— Your  choice  of  a  diamond  shipped  on 
approvali  even  if  you  decide  NOT  to  buy. 

Catalog  on  Request 

Prlco  List  and  Special  Discount  Sheet.    Send  name 
and  address  on  coupoa — that   is   all.       Now   be    sure   to    ^^  y     ^u 
get   this    catalog    and    discount    sheet    and    our   ap*     ^^^ *''**  .V^     '^ 
proval    shipment   offer     before    you  buy  a  dia-       ,^^ ..•''    cJ^     '"" 
■nond  01  othci;  jewelry.    Write  today. 


Geo.  E.  Marshall,  Inc. 

W.  S.  Hyde,  Jr.,  President 

A.  S.  True,  Sec'y     ^^ 
Department  1103  -^(^ 

103  STATE  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILL 
Write  tor 
Oataloe 


x-cx»^%^: 


T/ 


V 


y^^'^^^^  X  >^  y^^ 
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$20  to  $50 


AND  EXPENSES 
WEEKLY 


At  home  or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time.     Easily  learned. 

GET  MONEY— I  DID-GOT  $301.27 

\\    nil   01   plating   in  two  weeks,  writes  M.  L.  Smith, 
ul  1  I        Used  small  outfit.) 

George  P  Crawford  w  rites  — "  Made  $7  00  a  day."  J.  J.  S. 
tfiUs,  a  farmer,  writes  —"Can  easily  make  $5.00  a  day 
)lating  '  Thos  Parker,  school  teacher,  21  years,  writes  :— 
'I  made  $9  80  profit  one  day,  $9  35  another."  Others 
naking  monej — you  "'"""    '    '^'^i        ^le 

COSTS 

NOTHING  TO 

INVESTIGATE. 

Write  Today. 

in  the  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal 
Plating  business.  $5.00  to  $15  a  day 
can  be  made  doing  plating  with 
Prof.  Cray's  new  line  of  guaranteed  Plating  Outfits.  Unequalled  for  plating  watches,  jewelry,  tableware, 
bicycles,  all  metal  goods.  Heavy  plate.  Warranted.  No  experience  required.  We  do  plating  ourselves. 
Have  years  of  experience.  Use  same  materials  we  sell.  Materials  cost  about  loc  to  do  $1.00  worth  of  plating. 
Manufacture  the  only  practical  outfits,  including  all  tools,  lathes  and  materials.  All  sizes  complete.  Ready 
for  work  when  received.  Guaranteed.  WE  TEACH  YOU  the  art,  furnish  recipes,  formula  and  trade 
secrets  FREE.  THE  ROYAL,  Prof.  Cray's  New  Immersion  Process.  Quick.  Easy.  Latest  method. 
Goods  dipped  in  melted  metal,  taken  out  instantly  with  fine,  brilliant,  beautiful  plate,  ready  to  deliver. 
Thick  plate  every  time.  Guaranteed  5  to  10  years.  A  boy  plates  from  100  to  200  pieces  tableware  daily, 
$10  to  $30  worth  of  goods.  No  polishing,  grinding  or  electricity  necessary.  ^^S*- DEMAND  FOR 
PLATING  IS  ENORMOUS.  Every  family,  hotel  and  jestaurant  have  goods  plated  instead  of  buying  new. 
It's  cheaper  and  better.  Every  store,  jeweler,  shop,  factory,  has  goods  needing  plating.  Agents  have  all 
the  work  they  can  do.  People  bring  it.  Yon  can  hire  boys  cheap  to  do  your  plating,  the  same  as  we,  and 
solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  small  per  cent.  Replating  is  honest  and  legitimate.  Customers  delighted. 
WE  ARE  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM.  Been  in  business  for  years.  Capital,  $100,000.00.  Know  what 
is  required.  Our  customers  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience,  so  that  failure  is  next  to  impossible. 
WE  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  and  guarantee  everything.  Reader,  here  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  own  and 
boss  a  business  of  your  own.  WE  START  YOU.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  money.  CAI,L  OR  WRITE 
TODAY.  Our  new  plan.  Samples  of  plating,  testimonials  and  circulars  FREE.  Don't  wait.  Send  us 
your  address  anyway. 

GRAY  &  GO.  PLATING  WORKS,  1317  Gray  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LET  US  START  YOU 


THE  MUNSEY  PUBLICATIONS 

FOR   MARCH 


Munsey's  Magazine 

Famous  Affinities  of  History 

The  story  of  Dean  Swift  and  the  Two  Esthers.  The 
most-talked.of  magazine  feature  of  the  year. 

The  Argosy 

Two  Rattling  Good  Complete  Novels,  "  His  Stolen 
Fortune  "  and  "  Oysters  and  Ladyfingers." 


The    Scrap    Book 

"Claude  Gueux" 

Victor  Hugo's  wonderful  story  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide— a  classic  to  be  read  in  silence. 

The  Cavalier 

Comedy-Mystery  Story  No.  2  —  "Binky   and    the 
Black  HeUid."    This  is  a  series  worth  watching. 


10  cents 

a 

copy 


All-Story  Magsizine 

"A  Service  of  Secrecy  " 

A  New  Serial  Story  by  Frank  K.  Scribner.     Read 
the  opening  chapters. 


On 

All 
News-stands 


In  anewering  anu  advertieement  on  tMa  page  it  to  detirable  that  yow  mention  Thb  Bailboad  Man's  Magazinx. 
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Brass -Craft 

OUTFIT  FREE 


Brass-Craft  is  the  most  pop- 
ular and  valuable  Art  of  the 
time,  and  with  our  stamped 
articles  and  simple  instruc- 
tions, materials  costing  only 
a  trifle  can  quickly  be  worked 
up  into  articles  worth  many 
dollars. 


Let  us  send  you  this  Complete  outfit  consisting  of  Tool  for 
Stippling  and  Veining,  1  package  Polishing  Powder,  1  pack- 
age Coloring  Powder,  1  Fine  Sandpaper,  1  piece  Polishing 
Plush,  And  complete  material  for  Handsome  Brass-Craft 
Calendar  (see  illustration)  as  follows:  1  Brass  Panel,  1 
Wood  Panel,  50  Round-Head  Brass  Tacks,  1  Brass  Hanger, 
1  Calendcir  Pad.  Furnished  with  stamped  design  and  full 
directions  for  making  Calendar  worth  $1.00 — all  in  neat  box, 
FREE  and  prepaid,  to  anyone  sending  us  25  cents  to  pay 
cost  of  packing,  shipping,  etc. 

Ask  for  FREE  CATALOG  RR  2 

Illustrates  hundreds  of  articles  in  Brass-Craft  for  use,  orna- 
ment or  profit,  The  above  outfit  offer  is  made  for  a  limited 
time  only  to  quickly  introduce  our  splendid  line  of  Brass- 
Craft  goods  and  distribute  our  New  Catalog.     Write  today. 

THAYER  &  CHANDLER 

737-739  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


25,000  WomenKnowIt 

25,000  women  know  that  the  Imperial  Self- 
heating  Flat-irou  makes  ironing  comfort- 
able because  of  less  heat,  and  saves  its  cost 
in  fuel.  Uses  gasoline  or  alcohol.  No 
wires,  tuhes  or  strinss — just  a  plain  iron — 
lieats itself — satisfaction  guaranteed.  With- 
out question  the  most  satisfactory  self- 
heating  iron  made.  2'', 000  in  use  already. 
One  salesman  has  8 -Id  3.000  in  Calif  .ruia. 
Write  Jo.'  boMrt  aii'i  a  'dres<  of  itearext 
nofnctt — jio  charije. 
TIIIC  IMPKRI.IL.  RIC.ISS 

MA.\Uli'A«JTrRIV«   CO., 
-1:55   Jefferson    btreet,    Chicago. 

.\OTI5  :  .\|!:eiit.s  want  oil  ev«>pj-»vlicre.  Hasy  sjilos— 
Koo<l  pi-ollt.s— iSsitislU'd  <'Us«oni<'rs.  Soli  :i  woman  an 
Imperial   Iron  and  you  need  noi   be  afraid  to  ^o  baok. 


r^- WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  Graduates  are  fillini,'  High  Salaried 
PositioDs.    Good  artists 
EARN    $25    TO    $100    PER    WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  casj,  fascinating  work.  Our  courses  of 
OrHonal  Home  lustruction  by  correspondence,  are  complete,  practical. 
Twelve  years'  successful  teaching.  Expert  instructors.  Supe- 
ri.irpquipniint.  fosltlonsreadylor  ^^^^  AllUnvUN  n  ...  nINfi 
conipitent  wurker.s.  „^Hi^^Oi;'<UWN     QiilLOlWO 

WriteforTnluableArtBooU.Free.  *^*^*^»-  C.r.ronnO»f 

SCHOOLOF  APPLIED  ART 

(FouDdtcl  1899) 

BIS   Fine  Art  Buildingr 

nATTl.l;  (REEK.  MIl'HIOAN 


FREE  BOOK 

''Health  and  Beauty" 


SEND  TODAY! 

Fof  our  great  FREE  BOOK  on  Vibration 

Learn  how  to  round  out  the  shoulders,  neck 
and  arms,  make  the  body  plump,  take  away 
all  wrinkles  and  crow' s-feet,  secure  a  beau- 
tiful complexion,  retain  the  glow  of  health 
and  beauty,  all  by  the  wonderful 

Whife  Cross  Electric  Vibrator 

Scientists  have  found  that  your  very  life  itself  depends 
upon  vibration— that  vibration  is  the  source  of  all  life. 
This  wonderful  electrical  instrument  vibrates  your 
whole  system— your  nerves,  muscles  and  blood  vessels- 
dispelling  disease  and  all  matters  which  clog  your  vitals. 

Vibration  sends  the  red  blood  surging  through  your  veins 
and  arteries.  It  whirls  strength  to  your  nerves  and  muscles 
and  thrills  your  whole  body.  It  is  the  way  nature  meant  to 
keep  you  well. 

Without  vibration  there  could  be  no  life.  Vibration  pervades  every 
fibre.  Men  and  women  with  the  most  natural  vibration  are  the  strong- 
est—healthiest—happiest. The  White  Cross  Electric  Vibrator 
furnishes  you  with  the  very  vibration  you  need. 

Attachea    to   Oi*dlnai»y   ELEGTRtO 
LIGHTS  Of*  run  by  DRY  CELLS. 

Ready  to  use  any  moment— thousands  of  health  producing 
™£.»  »i^J*  minute.     Get  this  rare  book  now.    Send  for  our 

v5r       „  ""'^  TODAY.     Sign  and  mail  the  coupon. 

We  refer  you  to  dozens  of  leading  actresses,    many  of  them  past  the 
age  of  50,  who  are  as  healthy  and  have  eyes  as  brilliant  as  a  school  girl, 
whose  cheeks  are  plump  and  pretty,  and  whose  figures   are  rounded 
perfectly.     The  reason  -  MASSAGE    AND    VIBRATION 

THIS  COUPON 

foT  FREE  BOOK  SVW<!k"' 

Get     Health  and  Beauty"  today.    No  matter  if  you  are 
very  healthy,  you  should  have  this  great  manual  on 
vibration.     This  free  book   tells  how  those  blotches     >ir   ^• 
ore  removed— those    puffs  under  the  eyes  are  kept     Jy  ^  ^ 
away— that  double  chin  eradicated  —  how  wo-     Jy^  »     b-ss^' 
men  and  men  all  defy  the  signs  of  age  or  lU       ^^  «^"    "^-'''^ 
health— muscles  and  tissues  are  strengthened 
—the  skin  is  made  clear— dozens  of  diseases 
are  driven  away.     Sign  the  coupon  and 
get  the  Free  Book  now. 

Read  about  our  great  special  offer. 
SEND  TODAY. 

LINDSTROM. 
SMITH    CO. 

863  ba  Salle  Street 
Depi.  1103, 

OHIOAQO 
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Try  It  On  ^— ^— _ 

^^  -  —     -  T\C!*    ^^^  obtain  that  piquancy  so 

i3/VLjr\LFi3  often  lacking  in  Salad  Dressings.   Use 

LEA  &  PERRIHS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,   Fish,   Steaks,   Chops,   Roasts,    and   many  other    dishes    are    improved    by  its  use. 
For  four  generations  it  has  stood  unrivaled  as  a  seasoning. 

Sh.Un   Substitutes*  John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York, 


No.  114  XKt.  Gem  Solid  Gold 
Tiflanj,  JIO.OO 


No.  103  IKt.  Gem  SoUd  Gold  Stud,  110.00 


See  Them  Before  Paying 

These  gems  are  Chemical  White  Sap- 
phires and  can't  be  told  from  diamonds 
except  by  an  expert.  So  hard  they  can't 
be  filed,  so  will  v^^ear  forever  and  retain 
brilliancy.  We  want  you  to  see  these 
gems — we  will  pay  all  expenses  for  you 
to  see  them. 

Our  Proposif ion-TtLT  iin^or  IZ 

illustrated— by  express  C.  O.  D.  all  charg-es 
prepaid— with  privilege  of  examination.  If  you 
like  it,  pay  the  express  man — if  you  don't,  re- 
turn it  to  him  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  Fair 
proposition,  isn't  it?  All  mounted  in  solid  gold, 
diamond  mountings.   .^^©^Send  for  Booklet. 


% 


WHITE    VALLEY   CEM   CO. 

904  HOLLIDAY  BUILDING,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


^ 


Salesmen  Wanted 

Traveling  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,000  to  $25,000  a  year 
and  expenses.  Over  600,000  employed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  demand  for  good  Salesmen 
always  exceeds  the  supply.  We  will  teach  you  to  be  one 
by  mail  and  assist  you  to  get  a  good  position.  We 
maintain  the  largest  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BU- 
REAU in  the  world  and  receive  calls  for  thousands  of 
Salesmen.  We  have  assisted  thousands  of  other  men  to 
secure  good  positions  and  better  salaries  and  we  can 
help  you.  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  who  formerly 
earned  $25  to  $75  a  month  have  since  earned  from  $100  to 
as  high  as  $1 ,000  a  month  and  expenses.  Thousands  of  positions 
now  open.  If  you  want  to  secure  one  of  them  and  increase 
your  earnings,  our  free  book  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip"  mllshow 
you  how.  Write  (or  call)  for  it  today.  Address  nearest  office 
Dept.  403  National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
New  York,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta. 


?S^^-^??r^rr'*.'^'- — -         "   J...'^"^. 


;  M^ELn;is^^' 


LEARN  PIANO  TUNING  AT  HOME  by  the  aid  of  the  TUXE- 
A-PHONE.  A  Profession  that  can  be  converted  into  money  at  any 
tune  or  place  in  the  civilized  world  at  an  hour's  notice.  Earn 
56.00  to  $15.00  per  day.  Valuable  illustrated  book  FREE.  Write 
tilLES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  FIASO  TUm(i,61  Music Hall,BattIeCreek.Bich. 


gSSI^Kfii^m^ 


IDIAWONI 


,  atV^O  the  cos»-IN  SOUD  GOLD  RINGS 

stand  acid  test  and  expert  examination.  Wo 
guarantee  them.  See  them  first— then  pay. 
Special  Offer  — 14k  Tiffany  ring  lei.  $5.98. 
i  Gents  ring  1  ct.  $6.98.  14k  Stud  1  ct,  $4.86.  Sent 
Ic.O.D.  for  inspection.  Catalog  FREE,  shows 
full  line.  Patent  rine  gauge  included,  10c.  The 
Baroda  Cc.Oept.  Aia  838  D.  State  St.,  Chicago 


In  autvering  any  advertisement  on  thia  page  it  is  deairaile  that  y<yu  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Maoazinb. 
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.ir'^sa*. 


Book  Case  FREE! 

This  handsome  Art  Mission  solid  oak  book  case  given 
to  all  purchasers  of  the  Imperial  Encyclopedia  and 
Dictionary,  absolutely  free  for  a  short  time  only. 

40  Volumes 

Shipped  to  your  home  FREE — for  a  positively  free  ex- 
amination. "We  ship  the  entire  set  of  40  volumes — 28,000 
pages,  6,000  illustrations ,  six  feet  and  a  quarter  of  the  most 
useful  books  in  the  world — most  useful  to  everybody. 
Weight  120  lbs.  packed.    The  standard  work  of  reference 
for  all  the  knowledge  in  theworld's  educational  wisdom. 
In  all  respects  answers  tny  expectations- 
comprehensive —  accurate  and  compact.^'' 
—Prof.  DOYLE,  of  Yale  University. 
The  Imperial  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  takes  the 
place  of  a  thousand  books  of  learning.    Compiled  with 
years  of  labor  by  230  of  the  world's  greatest  scholars. 
You  must   see   it  for  yourself  to  appreciate  what  a 
gigantic  work  this  is.    The 

Imperial  Encyclopedia 
and  Dictionary 

The  standard  reference  work — the  most  complete  and 
useful  dictionary  of  every  word  in  the  language.  In  all  the 
great  libraries.  This  work  should  be  in  every  home  ^^^^^ 
m  America.  It  is  the  complete  work  admirably  ^  nilhovi 
adapted  for  the  home— it  puts  the  world's  great  store  Jr  •"'"«*■• 
of  knowledge  and  learning  in  your  own  home  ♦*  Pub.  Go. 
Send  NoMon«kV  J"st  send  your.4li;  Oept  lloS 
^CllurVO  money  ^^me  and  ad-,<?''  190-192  Michigan 
dress  on  this  coupon.  That  will  bring  the  5<^  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
entire  complete  set  to  you  with  all  charges  a<^v„,.  „„.  o«„j  .„„  t 

account  with  you  for  the  balance  and  vou  jc?"  ir         ,       ^  J  1"<* ''"P<="?' 

cin  take  n.ore  than  a  yeaAo  panu°^^„^"<=y^'°Pf.'*L=',='.?1,?if^°"^''^ '° 
it  at  52.50  a  n.onth  for  A  months     A^  .,"<=''^y  EngUsh  Cloth  Bmdmg.    I 

L•■/p•;^e^oo=^fT-d^^\^i'e^,^f--^ 

coupon  today  and  we  will  sh  p  V  i.*°t  ""^  ^"".""^  ^'^'^!;"',^'  *"•  ^°  ^  •'"•°""'; 
the  books  to  you  instantly.    ejS**  .}}  '   "l"?  "V'  satished  after  examining  I 
'    ^   ^,^^y  ggjjj  back  at  your  expense.      I   am  to 
GILBERT   PUB     CO      V^   get  the  book  case  free  if  I  keep  tUe  books. 

190-192  Michigan  Ave.  J^tr 

,  i/f/.  ^     Name „„. 

Oept.  1103      ♦♦ 

CHICAGO>^  Address __ 

ILL.    / 


Send  Today  for 
Our  Personal  to  You  Offer 
to  First  Buyers  in 
Each  Community  of 

Hand-Made  Schmoller 


&  Mueller  Pianos 


Five  thousand  HAND-MADE  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER 
PIANOS  to  sell  this  season.  An  impossible  task— were  we 
offering  any  other  than  a  High  Grade,  Fully  Guaranteed 
for  Twenty=five  Years,  Sweet  and  iUellow  Toned 
SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  Piano. 

But  this  Piano  sells  itself.  It  makes  numberless  friends. 
Often-one  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANO  in  a  new  com- 
munity helps  to  sell  3,  4,  6  and  even  12  other  SCHMOLLER 
&  MUELLER  PIANOS.  Makescustomers— lifelong— friends— 
that's  the  record  of  this  Piano,  which  has  created  such  favor- 
able comment  with  music  lovers  everywhere. 

So— our  task  in  finding  buyers  for  these  Five  Thousand 
SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANOS  will  be  easy  by 
placing  one  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANO  in  every 
community. 

To  first  buyers  our  proposition  is  unparalleled.  Never  has 
it.  been  approached.  A  straight-out-and-out  saving  of 
•f  100. 00  to  $150.00  of  customary  middlemen's  profits  which 
buyers  pay  when  purchasing  from  dealers  has  always  been 
the  record  of  saving  of  the  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER 
PIANO.  This  first  buyer  proposition  means  a  still  greater 
saving. 

We  can't  take  the  space  to  give  it  here,  but  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  if  you  write  to-day  as  tbe  first  buyer  in  your  com- 
munity.   Use  coupon,  fill  out  plainly  and  send  direct  to  us. 

Our  Complete  Personal  First  Buyer  Proposition  comes 
back  to  you  by  return  mail  with  our  Complete  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Piano  Book.    Do  it  right  now.    Send  to 

Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

Dept.  A.C.  03.  (Est.  1859)  OMAHA,  NEB. 

.  .  FILL  OUT  COUPON.    SEND  TO-DAY  .  . 


Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co., 

Department  A.  C.  03,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gentlemen— I  would  like  to  have  your  proposition  to  the 
First  Buyer  In  My  Community.     Please  send  to  luy  address 
all  information  and  your  Complete  Piano  Book. 


Name  .... 
Address., 


In  antwering  any  advertiaement  on  this  page  it  ia  deeiraile  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazinb. 
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The  Steady  White  Light 

THE  Famous 


Lamp 


Orvce  a  Rayo  user 
always    orve 


wA-vAwsewmrsn 


There  is  nothing  known  to 
the  art  ot  iamp-making  that 
can  add  value  to  the  RAYO 
LAMP  as  a  light-giving  device. 

The  RAYO  LAMP  is  a  high 

grade  lamp,  sold  at  a  low  price. 
There  are  lamps  that  cost  more, 
but  there  is  no  better  lamp  made 
at  any  price. 
The  construction  of  the  burner  is  such  that  it  is 

a  simple  operation  to  clean  and  re-wick  the  RAYO. 
The  chimney-holder  may  be  raised  for  lighting 

without  removing  shade  or  chimney.     The  RAYO 

is  nickel-plated  over  solid  brass  and,  being  without 

embossing,  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 

The  RAYO  LAMP  is  an  ornament  to  any  room  in  any  house.     Millions 
of  users  attest  the  merits  of  the  RAYO  LAMR 

Every  dealer  everywhere.     If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  OU  Company 

( Incorporated ) 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  deairaile  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazina. 
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Fighting  the  Trust 


ANTIQUE  BOW 
g|l  SOLID  GOLD 


GUARANTEE 

ON  BOTH  MOVEMp. 
\ND  CASE  '^Nt 

,tem  wind 

■^  ^NCH  PATTERN  BAR 

^fP^  .fsunk  dial 


READ  ^ 

AWatchOfferWithout 
Parallel 


REGULATED 
yVUtOMATICALLV 

yemperature 


REGULATED 
STANDARD^POSmoN 


Write  for  our  FREE  book  on 
watches;  a  book  that  posts  you  on 
''selling  systems,"  and  explains  the 
reasons  for  our  most  remarkable  rock- 
bottom-price  offer  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
on  the  highest  grade  Burlington. 

IF  YOU  WANT  a  highest  grade  watch  (ladies* 
or  gentlemen's),  or  if  you  ever  expect  to  own 
such  a  watch,  write  NOW  for  the  free  Burling* 
ton  book.    See  coupon  below. 

We   won't  "knuckle  down"  to 

selling  systems  among  dealers,  so 

we  have  decided  to  make   such   a 

tremendous    and    wonderful    offer 

direct  to  the  public  on  a  first-class  time-piece,  that  no  trust,  no  dealers 

under  contract  will  or  can  stop  us.     You  too  will  seize  this  opportunity 

to  get  the  "  Burlington  Special "  direct  on  this  wonderful  offer. 

You  should  not  buy  a  worthless  watch  just  because  it  is  cheap.  Nor  need  you 
pay  trust  prices  now  for  a  top-notch  watch.  The  free  Burlington  book  explains. 

||^T  m  JM  W"^  We  ship  the  watch  on  approval,  pre- 

X^  O    IVlOriCy      ■    M€WNfW   paid  (your  choice  of  lady's  or  gentle- 


SOLID  GOLD  HINGES >^ 


i^MMERED 
l^rMPOOTEO 

^a"n  sprins 


risk  absolutely  nothing — you  pay  nothing — not  one  cent- 
seeing  and  thoroughly  inspecting  the  watch. 


man's  open  face  or  hunting  case).  You 
unless  you  want  the  great  offer  after 


Get  ihe  FREE  Burlington  Book  Now  Write  '"/''y^'rwrat  yo^V 


THIS  BOOKLET  will  quickly  convince  you 
too  that  you  DO  want  a  No-Trust  watch— made 
in  the  independent  factory  that  is  fighting  the 
trust  as  best  it  can  by  giving  better  quality  and 
superiorworkmanshipthroughout;  wewill  quickly 
convince  you  that  the  Burlington  watch,  on  which 
there  is  only  one  rock-bottom  price  (the  same 
rock-bottom  price  everywhere)  is  THE  watch 
for  the  discriminating  buyer;  that  it  is  THE 
watch  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wants,  not  the 
largest  selling  brand  which  everybody  has,  but 
the  best  watch,  the  watch  bought  by  experts, 
THE  watch  that  is  absolutely  perfect  in  its  many 
points  of  superiority— the  Burlington  Watch. 

You  will  be  posted  on  inside  facts  and  prices 
when  you  send  for  the  Burlington  Company's 
free  book  on  watches. 


ought  to  know  before  you  even  exam-^ 
ine  a  watch.     It  will  tell  you  the^^ 

:h  prices,   ^W 
and    will    explain    the    many 


you 
inside  facts  about  watch  prices,   . 

^  BURLINGTON 
superior  points  of  the  Bur-  .^^  jJ^TCH  CO.^^^^ 
hneton  over  the  double  ^V  station 

priced  trust    products.  ^     '="'"''''    '  *    '^^'""'^ 

^A»        Please  send  me  (without 
,  ^      obligations  and  prepaid) 


Just  send  your  name 


and  address.  ^^      your  free  book  on  watches 


COUPON  ^ 
Will  Do ^^"^^ 

BURLINGTON  WATCH  COMPANY^^ddress 


and  copy  of  your  |l, 000  chal- 
A  '       lenge,   with  full    explanations 
No     LBttei'    MS     (jr      of  your   cash  or   $2.50  a  month 
Necessaiy-  J"       °^^^   ''^    ^^^    Burlington   Watch. 


Suite  1 103  BUUard  Station.  CHICAGO,  IliUNOIS 


In  (insiccring  this  a(lv<.rliscmcnt  it  is  dtsirablc  that  you  mention  The  Railkoad  Man's  Magazine. 
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A  LIVING  FROM  POULTRY 

$1,500.00  FROM  60  HENS  IN  TEN  MONTHS 
ON  A  CITY  LOT  40  FEET  SQUARE. 


To  the  averag^e  poultry-  ^ 
man  that  would  seem 
impossible  and  when  we 
tell  you  that  we  have 
actually  done  a  $1,500 
poultry  business  with  60 
hens  on  a  corner  in  the 
city  garden  40  feet  wide 
by  40  feet  long'  we  are 
simply  stating  facts.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to 
get  such  returns  by  any 
one  of  the  systems  of 
poultry  keeping  recom- 
mended and  practiced  by 
the  American  people, 
still  it  is  an  easy  matter 
when  the  new 

PHILO 
SYSTEM 

is  adopted. 

THE  PHILO  SYSTEM  IS  UNLIKE  ALL  OTHER 
WAYS  OF  KEEPING  POULTRY, 

and  in  many  respects  just  the  reverse,  accomplishing- things  in  poul- 
try work  that  have  always  been  considered  impossible,  and  getting 
unheard-of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe  without  seeing. 

THE  NEW  SYSTEM  COVERS  ALL   BRANCHES 
OF  THE  WORK  NECESSARY  FOR  SUCCESS 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product.  It  tells  how 
to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to  hatch  nearly  every  egg  and  how 
to  raise  nearly  all  the  chicks  hatched.  It  gives  complete  plans  in 
detail  how  to  make  everything  necessary  to  run  the  business  and  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  required  to  handle  the  poultry  business  in  any 
other  manner. 

TWO  POUND    BROILERS   IN  EIGHT  WEEKS 

are  raised  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  square  foot  to  the  broiler  almost 
without  any  loss,  and  the  broilers  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  bring- 
ing liere  three  cents  per  pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 

OUR  SIX-MONTHS-OLD  PULLETS  ARE  LAYING 
AT  THE  RATE  OF  24  EGGS  EACH  PER  MONTH 

in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No  green  cut  bone  of 
any  description  is  fed,  and  the  food  used  is  inexpensive  as  compared 
with  food  others  are  using. 

Our  new  book,  the  Philo  System  of  Poultry  Keeping,  gives 
full  particulars  regarding  these  wonderful  discoveries,  with  simple, 
easy-to-understand  directions  that  are  right  to  the  point,  and  15  pages 
of  illustrations  showing  all  branches  of  the  work  from  start  to  finish. 

DON'T  LET  THE  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL. 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chickens  that  are 
fully  developed  at  hatching  time,  whether  they  can  crack  the  shell 
or  not.  It  is  a  simple  trick  and  believed  to  be  the  secret  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese  which  enabled  them  to  sell  the 
chicks  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 


CHICKEN   FEED  AT  15   CENTS  A  BUSHEL. 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with  but  little 
trouble  and  have  a  good  supply,  any  day  in  the  year,  winter  or  sum- 
mer. It  is  just  as  impossible  to  get  a  large  egg  yield  without  green 
food  as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 

OUR  NEW  BROODER  SAVES  2  CENTS  ON 
EACH  CHICKEN. 

No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  overheating  or  burn- 
ing up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders  using  lamps  or  any  kind  of 
fire.  They  also  keep  all  the  lice  off  the  chickens  automatically  or 
kill  any  that  may  be  on  them  when  placed  in  the  brooder.  Our 
book  gives  full  plans  and  the  right  .to  make  and  use  them.  One 
can  easily  be  made  in  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  cents. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio-,  June  7,  1909. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Philo,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:— I  just  want  to  tell  you  of  the  success  I  have  had 
with  the  Philo  system.  In  January,  1909,  I  purchased  one  of  your 
Philo  System  books  and  I  commenced  to  hatch  chickens.  On  the 
third  day  of  February,  1909,  I  succeeded  in  hatching  ten  chicks.  I 
put  them  in  one  of  your  fireless  brooders  and  we  had  zero  weather. 
We  succeeded  in  bringing  through  nine  ;  one  got  killed  by  accident. 
On  June  1,  one  of  the  pullets  laid  her  first  egg,  and  the  most  re- 
markable thing  is  she  has  laid  every  day  since  up  to  the  present 
time.  Yours  truly,  R.  S.  LaRue. 


Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1909. 
My  dear  Mr.  Philo :— I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  rny 
use  of  the  Philo  System  during  the  past  year.  The  fowls  laid 
exceptionally  well  in  the  New  Economy  Coop,  much  better  in  pro- 
portion than  those  in  my  old  style  house.  The  fireless  Jarooder  has 
solved  the  problem  for  me  of  raising  extra  early  chicks.  I  am  going 
into  your  methods  more  extensively  this  coming  year,  Wishing  you 
success,  I  am,  sincerely  yours,  (Rev.)  E,  B.  Templer. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Philo,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  South  Britain,  Conn.,  April  14,  1909. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  followed  your  system  as  close  as  I  could;  the  result  is  a  complete 
success.  If  there  can  be  any  improvement  on  nature,  your  brooder  is  it._  Thefirst 
experience  I  had  with  your  System  was  last  December.  I  hatched  17  chicks  under 
two  hens,  put  them  as  soon  as  hatched  in  one  of  your  brooders  out  of  doors  and  at 
the  age  of  three  months  I  sold  them  at  3oc  a  poand.  They  then  averaged  2  1-2  lbs. 
each,  and  the  man  I  sold  them  to  said  they  were  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  and  he  wants 
all  I  can  spare  this  season.  Yours  truly  A.  E.  Nelson. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Philo,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Elmira.  N.  Y..  Oct.  30,  1909. 

Dear  Sir  :— No  doubt  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  our  success  m  keeping 
poultry  by  the  Philo  System.  Our  first  year's  work  is  now  nearly  completed.  It  has 
given  us  an  income  of  over  $500. 00  from  six  pedigree  hens  and  one  cockerel.  Had 
we  understood  the  work  as  well  as  we  now  do  after  a  year's  experience,  we  could  easily 
have  made  $1000.00  from  the  six  hens.  In  addition  to  the  profits  from  the  sale  ot 
pedigree  chicks,  we  have  clearedover  $960. 00,  running  our  Hatchery  plant  consisting 
of  56  Cycle  Hatchers.  We  are  pleased  with  the  results,  and  expect  to  do  better  tlie 
coming  year.   Whh  best  wishes,  we  are,  very  truly  yours,    (Mrs.)  C.  P.  Goodrich. 

Send  $1.00  direct  to  the  publisher  and  a  copy  of  the  latest 
revised  edition  of  the  book  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

E.    R.   PHILO,    PUBLISHER,   264     THIRD    ST.,   ELMIRA,    N.  Y. 


THREE    POUND    ROASTERS    TEN    WEEKS  OLD 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 


tfi'^f    illiilt! 


That  Baby 
of  Yours 


will  have  a  tender,  burning,  irri- 
tated skin  unless  you  exercise  care 
in  choosing  the  soap  to  be  used  for  his 
daily  bath.     Soaps  containing  strong  alkali, 
coloring  matter  and  adulterants,  will  dry  and 
irritate  the  skin  and  destroy  its  softness. 

Fairy  Soap — the  pure,  white,  floating,  oval 
cake — is  baby's  friend.     It  is  made  from  ed-     ^||| 
ible  products,  and  is  just  as  pure  and  good 
as  it  looks.    Price  but  5  c. 


ll 


ill 


11 


The  munset  press,  new  tork 


PRICE   lO  CENT' 


»Y  THE  YEAR  $199 


MAGAZINE 


poss/BE/r/m 


APR^I  L 


FRANK  A^^^^rroMfl^^^^^^^^TOn 


I  HMmK. 


OF     ALL     SCENTED     SOAPS     PEARS'    OTTO     OF     ROSE    IS     THE     BEST. 

"All rights  secured:' 
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Yes,  You  Can  Refinish 
Any  Piece  of  Furniture 

)       ^^    We  Will  Send  the  Materials 
and  Illustrated  Book— rFREE 


We  want   to   prove   to   you,   at    our    expense,    how 
simple — how   easy   it   is   to   make   an    old   piece   of    furni- 
ture   like    new — what    beautiful,    lasting    results    you    can 
get   from   Johnson's  Materials. 
You    will   enjoy   going    through   your    home — dressing,    coloring    and   pol- 
ishing  the   worn   chairs,    woodwork,  bric-a-brac — giving    a    needed  touch   here     /^^■^B4, 
and   there — brightening   everywhere. 

We    will    send    a    complete    wood-finishing    outfit,    free — enough    for     an 
ample   test — enough   to   restore   and   beautify   some  worn   and    discolored,  but     /  ¥ 
valued   piece   of  furniture.  r'sS 

Here   is   what   we   send:  I J^     ^SQf^$\ 

A  bottle  of  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  to  instantly  remove  the  old  finish.     [ Tf^-^Qfi  fiyrffi 
A  bottle   of   Johnson's  Wood  Dye — choose   your   shade  from  list   below     l^,.^'-"  -       4f^i 
— to   beautifully   color   the   wood. 

A  package  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  to  impart  that  beautiful  hand- 
rubbed  effect — protect  the  finish  against  heel-marks  and  scratches.  It  will 
not  catch  or  hold  dirt  or  dust.  tmjfJ 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  r~~M. 

is  not  a  mere  stain — not  simply  a  surface  dressing.     It  is  a  real,  /                 ^     *«"»*»     ■■""'«i  ' 

deep-seated  dye,  that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  wood — and  stays  /                          '*ti5"«ie'^%i"*' 

there — fixing  a  rich  and  permanent  color.  /         ^/n-s,        *•-     '*- - 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  made  in  14  standard  shades  :  /            ^0^*^ 

No.  126  Light  Oak               No.  130   Weathered  Oak                   f  riciQ^.'-'^'^'^'^W 

No.  /2j  Dark  Oak                No.  131  Brown    Weathered  Oak     ;  A'sufn^^^'''^0{>^^ 

No.  125  Mission  Oak            No.  132  Green   Weathered  Oak      '  "    ^^^TJjj^p 

No.  140  31anilla  Oak           No.  121  Moss  Green  .                      '  ^               I  ^ 

No.  JIG  Bog  Oak                   No.  122  Forest  Green                    /  ^^r 

No.  128  Light  Mahogany    No.  ij2  Flemish  Oak                    /  .••'^S.  C. 

No.  i2g  Dark  DTahogany     No.  17S  Brown  Flemish  Oak     I  ,,  ..•■    Johnson 

Our  book,  "The  Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  Woodwork     /  ,                                ^''y'            Racine 

and  Furniture,"  Edition   No.  R.M.4,  tells  you  how  in  every      /  '  Y     '  i:>v  •         ^'"■■'              Wisconsin, 

case,  and  will  show  you  how  to  carry  out  other  decorating     /  '  '*"*l'-^'"<. "'".••■'   FreeBookle^Edttior 

ideas  you  mav  have  in  mind.                                                               /  ,>".■''  „'^''; 'J^^/.'^^Tp'"  ''"'' 

o         1   r       I1        r  i     •    1  1  i.     J  Ti.ii  J  C  .-'■-■•        tie  of  Electric  Solvo,  sam- 

Sena  for  the  free  trial  packages  today.    Let  them  demon-       — -~~-__  ■.-••^  •■■     "'''   *""*'"   "f  Johnson's 

strate  what  Johnson's  INIaterials  will  do  in  your  home.     Use  ^~~---^  ^  ^^  ■•••  aJ^sampir'of  John'lon's  PrV- 

the  coupon.    Fill  it  out  now,  while  you  think  of  it.    Address  ^■^-^       pared  wax. 

s.  c.  JOHNSON  &  SON         ?L,r:;..::.::....: 

Racine,  .  .  _  .  Wisconsin  l  usuaUy  buy  my  pamt  at  s.ore  of 

yk      Name 
Address 
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Seventeen  Cents  a  Day 

Buys  an  Oliver  Typewriter! 

This  offer  is  open  to  every  railroad  employe  in  the  world 


The  wonderful  new  Oliver  Model  "  No.  5 "  is 
humming  down  the  track  of  Popularity. 

The  clumsy,  complicated,  "blind"  and  anti- 
quated typewriters  are  hugging  the  sidings. 

"No.  5"  has  the  right  of  way  because  it's  the 
best  machine  that  ever  came  down  the  line. 

This  amazing  offer  —  the  New  Model  Oliver 
Typewriter  "  No.  5  "  at  77  cents  a  day — is  open  to 
railroad  employes  everywhere. 

It's  our  new  and  immensely  popular  plan  of 
selling  Oliver  Typewriters  on  little  easy  payments. 

The  machine  is  delivered  at  once,  for  a  small 
"good  faith"  first  payment.  And  by  saving  just 
7/  cents  a  day  the  rest  takes  care  of  itself. 

This  '^ ij-cents-a-day''^  selling  plan  makes  the 
Oliver  as  easy  to  own  as  to  rent.  It  places  the 
machine  within  easy  reach  of  every  home — every 
individual.  A  man's  "  cigar  money  " — a  woman's 
"  pin  money  "  will  buy  it. 

Clerks  on  small  salaries  can  now  afford  to  own 
Olivers.  By. utilizing  spare  moments  for  practice 
they  may  fit  themselves  for  more  important 
positions. 

Hundreds  of  railroad  employes  are  now  buying 
Oliver  Typewriters  on  this  simple,  practical  plan. 

Buying  with  pennies  the  greatest  typewriter 
on  earth  ! 


TKe. 


QUIVER 


Typcwrl'l^l* 

"The  Sta?tdard  Visible  Writer  ' 

The  mechanical  marvel  that  introduced  visi- 
ble writing. 

The  typewriter  that  started  where  others  left  oj^. 

— And  whose  record  has  never  been  equaled. 

The  typewriter  that  is  illuminated  with  its  own 
brilliant  innovations,  and  not  with  reflected  light. 

That  excels  in  speed  —  durability  —  working 
capacity — simplicity — versatility — convenience. 

Such  is  the  splendid  typewriter  that  pennies 
will  buy  for  you. 

A  small  cash  payment  puts  you  in  possession 
of  the  Oliver. 


It  is  yours  to  use  while  you  save  and  pay  on  the 
liberal,  easy  terms. 


You  can  make  it  pay  for  itself — and  more — if 
you  choose  to  do  so. 

To  thousands  the  Oliver  Typewriter  is  the  source 
of  ample  income. 

Its  mastery  opens  to  the  ambitious  a  vista  of 
surprising  possibilities. 

Oliver  operators  are  in  demand  everywhere. 
The  services  of  experts  command  a  premium. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  turns  out  more  work — 
of  better  quality  and  greater  variety — than  any 
other  writing  machine.  Simplicity,  strength,  ease 
of  operation  and  visibility  are  the  corner  stones 
of  its  towering  supremacy  in 

— Correspondence 

— Car  Accounting 

— Tabulated  Reports 

— Waybilling 

— Manifolding  Service 

■ — Addressing  Envelopes 

— Working  on  Ruled  Forms 

— Cutting  Mimeograph  Stencils 

— Telegraph  Service 

— Statistical  Work 

Eniplo5'es  of  railroads  should  take  advantage 
of  this  remarkable  offer  without  delay. 


Can  you  spend  17  Cents  a  Day  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  purchase  of  this  wonderful  machine  ? 


Write  for  Special  Easy  Payment  Proposition  or  see  the  nearest  Oliver  Agent. 


(22) 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  115  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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U)\ANCK   OF  THE   GRVM)  ARHY 

NAPOLEON'S  name  fills  more  pagres  in  the  world's  soleivn 
history  than  that  of  any  other  mortal.  The  advance  of  his 
Grand  Army  into  Russia  is  the  turning  point  in  his  career  and 
marks  the  beginning:  of  his  downfall.  The  picture  shown 
herewith  from  Ridpath's  History,  the  original  of  which  was 
displayed  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  marks  but  one  event 
of  the  thousands  which  are  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  world-famed  publication 

Ridpath's 
History  of  the  World 

9  massive  volumes,  4,000  doubIe=column  pages, 
2,000  superb  illustrations ;  latest  edition,  beauti^ 
fully  bound  in  half  Morocco.  We  are  selling 
the   remaining    sets    BRAND    NEW   at   even 

LESS  than  DAMAGED  SETS  wereeversold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  send- 
ing us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  name 
and  address  plainly,  and  nniail  to  us  now,  before  you  forget 
it.     We  employ  no  agents.     The  sample  pages  are  free. 

THF  RFASON  for  Dr.  Ridpath's  enviable  position 
1  0£i  l\£ir\0\yli  as  an  historian  is  his  wonderfully 
beautiful  style,  a  style  no  other  historian  in  any  genera- 
tion has  ever  equaled.  To  read  this  history  from  the 
dawn  of  civilization  down  to  the  present  time  is  a  liberal 
education  in  itself.  Dr.  Vincent,  President  of  the 
Chautauqua,  pronounces  Ridpath's  work  a  permanent 
college  chair  of  general  history  in  one's  own  home. 
Reading  this  fascinating  work  widens  your  mental  hori- 
zon, arouses  your  ambition,  adds  greatly  to  your  fund  of 
knowledge  and  increases  your  ability  to  succeed.  Rid- 
path  carries  you  with  hini  down  the  long  highway  of 
time,  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  leaving  man- 
kind, today  harnessing  the  powers  of  earth  and  air 
to  be  his  servants,  whispering  messages 
across  continents  and  oceans,  crowning  all 
with  the  glorious  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  covers  every 
race,  every  nation,  every  time, 
and  holds  you  spellbound  by  his 
wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing 
more  interesting,  absorbing 
and  inspiring  was  ever 
vvrittten. 

RIDPATH  is  strongly  en 
dorsed  by  all  univer- 
sity  and    college 
presidents,  and  by  the 

Great  American 
People  200, 
000  of 
whom 
own  and 
love  it. 


$1 


ONLY 


brings 
the  com- 
plete set, 
balance 
small 
sans 
monthly. 

Mail  Coup 
to-day  8@° 


JTT  Every  merchant  and  manufac- 
jU  turer  in  America  with  some- 
thing advertisable  can  try  it  out 
in  a  modest  way  in  Munsey's 
Magazine. 

411  The  Classified  Advertisement 
j]  makes  it  possible  for  every  one 
to  go  straight  to  the  people  with 
his  merchandising  story. 

#TT  In  MuNSEY'S  Magazine  scores 
jI  of  small  advertisers  are  solicit- 
ing business  in  half  a  million  homes 
at  a  cost  of  $10  to  $30  a  month. 

4TT  The  cheapest  circular  they 
j1  could  print  and  mail  to  these 
homes  would  cost  more  than 
$5,000.  And  it  would  not  be  read 
as  widely  nor  as  closely  as  the 
little  classified  advertisement  in 
MuNSEY'S  Magazine. 

#]T  Send  a  post-card  for  "A  New 
Til  Force  in  Business,"  a  book- 
let that  tells  how  to  use  the 
powerful,  result-giving  Classified 
Advertisement. 


The  Frank   A.  Munsey  Company 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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IGNORANCE  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  will  not 
excuse  infraction  of  Nature's 
decree.  The  knowledge  vi- 
tal to 

A  Happy 
Marriage 

has  been  collected  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  ages,  in 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

It  contains  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young-  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young:  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  lo  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
"Sexology"  is    endorsed   and  is  in  the  libraries  of  the 
lieads  of  our  government    and  the  most  eminent  physicians, 
preachers,  professors  and  lawj  ers  throughout  the  country. 

All  in  one  volume,  illustrated,  $2,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  739  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


S  Al-t  S  Ml  A  1*4 


jTraveUngr  Salesmen  Earn  the  Bigrgrest  Salaries  of 

fcany  class  of  men  In  the  world.  Over  600,000  employed 
Tin  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  demand  "for 
jgood  Salesmen  exceeds  the  supply.  We  will  teach  you 
I  to  be  one  by  mail  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  posi- 
tion through  our  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BU- 
REAU. We  receive  calls  for  thousands  of  Salesmen 
•  and  have  assisted  thousands  of  men  to  secure  good  posi- 
^  tions  or  better  salaries.  A  great  many  of  our  graduates 
who  formerly  earned  $25  to  $75  a  month,  have  since  earn- 
ed from  $100  to  as  -high  as  $500  a  month  and  expenses. 
Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open.  If  you  want  to  secure  one 
of  them  or  increase  your  earnings,  our  Free  Book,  "A  Knight 
of  The  Grip"  will  show  you  how.  Write  or  call  for  it  today. 
Address  nearest  office. 

DEPT.  403      NATIONH  SALESMEN'S  TRAININS  ASSOCIATION 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis. 

San  Francisco,       Atlanta,  U.  S.  A. 


J 

lEARN  PIANO  rUNING  AT  HOUE  by  the  aid  of  the  TUNE- 
A-l'HONE.  A  Profession  that  can  be  converted  into  money  at  any 
time  or  place  in  the  civilized  world  at  an  liour's  notice.  Earn 
15.00  to  815.00  per  day.     Valuable  illustrated   book  FREE.     Write 

WLESBRYAST  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUKlNG,61I)IasicHall,BattleCreek,Mich. 

The  oldest  and  best  school.    Instruction  by  mail 
adapted  to  every  one.    Recognized  by  courts  and 
educators.    Experienced  and  competent  instruc- 
tors.   Takes  spare  time  only.    Three  courses— 
Preparatory,    Business,  College.     Prepares  for 
practii^e.    Will  better  your  con- 
dition and  prospects  in  business. 
Students  and  graduates  every- 
where.    FuU   particulars  and 
Eosy  Payment  Plan  free. 
The  Sprntjue 
CorrespoiKlence  School 
of  Law, 
802  niOcBtlc  Bldg,  Uet.-olt,  Ilieh. 


STUDY 
LAW 

AT 

HOME 


MAUPASSANT 

Only  $3.60 

8  Vols.  Delivered   Free 

Size  4  1-S  X  7  inches.    lllu.«trated 


226    COMPLETE    STORIES    and 


ONE 
YEAR 


PEARSON'S 

Most  Exceptional  Offer,  simply  to  get  more 
people  acquainted  -w^ith  our  great  National 
Magazine, 'which  every  month  contains  seven 
of  the  greatest  stories  money  can  buy,  besides 
exhaustive  articles  on  timely  subjects. 

FRKNCH  authors  have  written  many  lively  tales 
which,  because  of  false  conventional  modesty, 
have  been,  until  recent  translations,  utiknown  to 
those  vcho  read  only  English.  Prudish  modesty  and 
unfair  prejudice  have  deprived  us  of  the  merriest  and 
liveliest  tales  ever  writlen.  Maupassant  was  the  one 
man  in  France  who  could  write  trulv  the  realistic 
scenes  of  REAL  PARISIAN  LIFE  so  fascinatingly 
as  to  rivet  your  attention  to  his  merry  tales,  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else. 

If  Guy  de  Maupassant's  eventful  career  gave  him 
ideas,  situations  alid  local  color  for  his  unsurpassed 
stories.  Strong  in  imagination,  overflowing  with  nat- 
ural enthusiasm  and  passion  in  his  study  of  human  life 
and  phases  of  human  conduct,  things  really  happen- 
ing— not  as  we  imagine  thev  might  or  as  we  would — 
BUT  THE  REAL  DOINGS  OF  LIFE-iswhat 
Maupassant  always  gives  us.  \  His  dramatic  in- 
stinct, his  situations  and  his  climaxes  are  over- 
whelming. He  always  fixes  upon  the  one  thing 
of  most  human-soul  interest  and  makes  it  as 
vivid  as  any  stage  scene.  These  absorbi 
stories  should  be  in  every  library — tales  of 
travel,  mystery,  adventure,  com 
edy,  pathos  and  tragedy,  love 
realism. 

II    EIOHT       BEAlTTiriTI.        VOI.- 
XTIMEKK  of  tlie   M4>st   Fasi-iiialiii 
Reading  in  the  'World.     Contain 

over  2,500  pages,  more  than  300  pag'es 
to   the   volume,   printed  from  a   new 
cast    of    10-point     type,    large   and 
clear,  on  pure  wliite  antique  paper 
made  specially  for  this  edition 
Pages  are   wide,   with   libera" 
margins,      illustrated      with 
specially      made      line-cut 
frontispieces,     bound     i 
de  luxe  art  cloth,  backs 
and     sides      stamped 
with   an  ornamental 
design. 


680D 

E.R.M. 

April  '10 

PEARSON'S 
MAGAZINE, 
425  E.  24TH  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Please  find  en- 
closed SS.eo  for 
the   8    volumes   of 
Maupassant.  50  cents 
extrafor  Canada,  which 
it  costs  us  for  postage. 


A  ddress 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  deeiraiie  tlMt  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazinb. 


CUSSIHED 
ADVERTISING 


Rate  per  Line 
The  Argosy  $1.50 

The  AU-Story  Magazine  1.00 

The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine      .75 
The  Cavalier  .50 


Special 

Combination 

Rate 

$3.00 


$3.75 

Minimum  4  lines  ;  Maximum  12  lines.    Ten  per 
cent  discount  for  six  consecutive  insertions. 
MAY  FORMS   CLOSE   MARCH  14th. 


J^  DEPARTMENT  maintained  for 
the  small  advertiser  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader  in  quickly 
locating  a  wide  variety  of  necessities 
for  the  home,  the  office,  the  farm,  and 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  seeks  busi- 
ness opportunities.  There  is  virtually 
no  want  that  may  arise  which  cannot 
be  supplied  in  these  classified  adver- 
tising pages. 


AGENTS  &   SALESMEN   WANTED 


Agents,  Male  or  Female,  can  make  from  $10.00  to  $15.00 
a  day  selling  my  imported  Swiss  embroidered  waist  pat- 
terns, Mexican  drawn  work  patterns,  silk  shawls  and 
scarfs.     Catalogue  free.     Joseph   Gluck,    621   B'way,    N.   Y. 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  sign  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  today  for  free  sample  and  full  particu- 
lars. Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  413  N.  Clark  St., Chicago. 


WANTED  BY  ESTABLISHED  CHICAGO  MANUFAC- 
TURER— Several  general  agents  of  marked  ability  to  organ- 
ize large  sales  force  and  sell  new,  already  successful  special- 
ty. Interests  highest  class  of  consumers  and  dealers  for 
permanent  use.  250,000  sold  at  start  without  any  organized 
effort.  Now  extensively  advertised  with  demand  increasing 
too  rapidly  for  present  sales  force  to  handle.  An  article 
bound  to  be  a  National  Success  for  all  time.  We  have  a 
unique  opportunity  for  a  few  chosen  men  of  exceptional 
alertness  to  establish  themselves  in  a  permanent  business 
where  the  profits  will  be  unusual.  Must  have  full  details  by 
letter  before  making  arrangements.  The  Peogeess  Com- 
pany,   201    Rand-McNally    Building,    Chicago,    Illinois. 


AGENTS — NOTICE!  $30.00  weekly;  90  Big  Money- 
Makers.  Easy  selling  plans.  Everybody  buys.  Anybody  can 
sell.  Biggest  profits.  Samples  free  to  our  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue.     R.   C.    Millee   Co.,    Box   155,   Muskegon,    Mich. 


Agents — Tower's  Aromatic,  Antiseptic  Toothpicks.  Save 
Dentists'  bills.  $50  a  week  easy.  300  samples  15c — Tower's 
Patent,  Holdfast  Paper  Clips  sell  like  hot  cakes  to  business 
men.  O.K'd.  by  U.S.  Govt.  100%  profit.  Send  15c  for  100 
clips.  Cutter-Tower  Co.,  330  Hathaway  Bldg.,  Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN. 
We,  as  manufacturers,  start  you  and  furnish  everything. 
No  canvassing.  Three  simple,  successful  Mail  Order  Plans 
to  keep  our  factories  busy.  We  coach  you  and  show  you  how 
to  get  business.  You  pay  us  in  three  months  and  make  big 
profits.  Spare  time  to  start.  Write  today  for  positive  proof. 
Pease  Manufacturing  Company,  1186  Pease  Building, 
Buffalo,   New  York. 


PATENT  EXPLOITATION  and  the  Law  of  Patents.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  advice  as  to  how  inventions  are  secui-ed, 
.sold,  and  financed.  Patent  Development  Coepoeation, 
No.  517  Seventh  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


TO  THE  EIGHTY  MILLION  MEN  OF  AMERICA  who 
are  engaged  in  the  many  different  branches  of  selling — or 
to  any  man  who  wants  to  increase  his  business  capacity — ■ 
we  say:  "Let  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  Sheldon 
Correspondence  Course  can  help  you  to  be  a  Big  Man  rest 
entirely  upon  us."  To  bring  you  The  Sheldon  Book — and 
evidence  of  what  this  course  has  done  for  40,000  others — 
you  need  only  send  a  postal  card  request  to  The  Sheldon 
School,  930  Republic  Building,  Chicago. 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH 


"  MEND  YOUR  SPEECH,"  says  Shakespeare,  "  lest  It 
mar  your  fortune."  You  are  invited  to  Investigate 
"  Studies  in  English."  a  series  of  personal  letters  and 
practical  exercises  which  teach  how  to  write  and  talk 
with  polish  and  personality.  George  E.  Allen,  American 
Institute  of  Banking,   11   Pine  Street,   New  York  City. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  references.  Best 
results.  Watson  B.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  612  F 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for  free 
report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  Invent, 
with  valuable  list  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free.  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars  offered  for  one  invention ;  $16,000  for  others. 
Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's  Progress  ; 
sample  free.      Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MASON,  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE,  Patent  Lawyers, 
660  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  49  years. 
Best  reference.  Careful  work.  Terms  moderate.  Booklet 
and  advice  free. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  SxlO  Royal  Sepia  Enlargements  ar- 
tistically double  flexible  mounted,  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Good  negatives  only  accepted.  Herbert  & 
Huesgen,   Dept.  A,  311  Madison  Ave.,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


CAMERA  BARGAINS.  We  excel  in  this  line.  Send  for 
big  list  of  exchanged  Graflex,  Cameras,  lenses,  etc.  ; 
also  carry  a  complete  line  of  new  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Gloeckner  &  Newby  Co.,   171   Broadway,   New  York. 


POPULAR  SHEET  MUSIC 


SAVE  ONE-HALF  ON  ALL  YOUR  POPULAR  MUSIC. 
A  postal  will  bring  you  our  long  list  of  all  the  popular 
and  latest  hits.  Semple  Music  Co.,  74  W'est  Ave.,  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. 


PICTURE  POST-CARDS 


BEST  COLORED  VIEW  POST-CARDS — No  comic  or 
trash;  historical,  high  schools,  lighthouses,  scenic,  etc.,  all 
over  the  world.  10  cts.  for  samples  and  catalogue.  20,000 
subjects.      Standard  Card  Co.,   Box  3153,  Boston,   Masff.  ' 


BOOKS 


"  THE  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT  "  treats  every 
phase  of  money-making.  If  a  stock  purchaser — if  you  have 
money  invested  at  3%  or  4%,  or  look  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change for  results — read  "  The  Science  of  Investment  " — 
it's  well  worth  your  time  and  money.  It  presents  argu- 
ments few  have  thought  of.  Send  10c.  "Home  Builders," 
Mason  Opera  House  Building,   Los  Angeles,   California. 


GAMES  AND   ENTERTAINMENTS 


MAGIC,  MIND-READING,  Second  Sight,  Ventriloquism, 
etc.,  taught  l)y  mail.  Become  popular,  amuse  and  mystify 
your  friends.  Make  money  teaching,  etc.  $1.10  for  either 
course.  Booklet  free.  S.  C.  Society,  1950  Estes  Ave. .Chicago. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY,  both  Morse  and  Wireless,  taught  quickly. 
R.  R.  train  wire  and  complete  wireless  station  in  school. 
Big  demand  for  operators.  Living  expenses  earned.  Corre- 
spondence courses  if  desired.  Catalogs  free.  Dodge's  Insti- 
tute, 30th  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.     Established  1874. 


in  answering  any  advertiaement  on  this  page  it  is  desiralle  that  you  mention  The  Bailboad  Man's  AIagazine. 


THE    RAILROAD    MAN'S    MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  to  sell  men's 
clothing  on  ci-edit  by  largest  credit  clothing  house  in  world  ; 
no  capital  required ;  write  for  plan.  Menter  &  Ro.sen- 
BLOOM  Co.,   600  Cox  Bldg.,   Rochester.   N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VBNTRILOQT'ISM  ma<le  easy.  Any  boy  or  man  can  learn 
tliis  art  with  my  book  of  twelve  lessons.  Success  assured. 
Will  mail  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  unc  dullar  bill.  Why 
pay  more?     Feed  T.  Darvill.   Portage,   Wisconsin. 


Tol)acco  habit  cured  or  no  cost.  Great  discover.y.  Vegeta- 
ble, safe,  sure,  pleasant.  Perm.ineiitliome  treatment.  Cures  98% 
of  patients  without  effort.  Removes  effect  of  tobacco  on  all 
vital  organs.  Let  me  show  you.  King  Ni-Ko  10,  Wichita, Kan. 


ACETYLENE  USED  ON  YOI-R  RAILROAD?  Will  pay 
50c  cash  for  each  name  of  a  railroad  system,  new  to  our 
mailing  list,  using  Acetylene  <;as  for  luconintive  headlights 
or  car  or  station  ligliting.  iDo  nut  eunfnse  with  Pintsch 
Gas.)  Address  Acetylene  Burner  Dept.,  American  Lava 
COJIPANY,   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STAMPS  AND  RARE  COINS 


$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  18.53  QUARTERS;  .$20 
for  a  $%.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1880.  and  send 
10c  at  once  for  new  illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4.x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  C.  F.  Clarke  Co.,  Desk  15, 
Le  Roy,  X.   Y. 


WE  BT'Y  COINS  &  STAMPS.  I'remiums  paid  up  to 
5000 '/f.  .Sei-d  f(  r  free  booklet  No.  4:;.  Royal  Moxey  & 
Stamp  Co.,   150  Nassau  St.,   New  York. 


TYPEWRITERS 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS.  No  matter 
what  make,  will  quote  you  lower  prices  and  easiest  terms. 
Write  for  big  Ijargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue. 
L.  J.  Peabody,  0.3  Mfuot  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TYPEWRITER    USERS 

study  the  TULLOSS  TOUCH  .SYSTEM.  Correspondence 
course|inFast  Touch  Typewriting.  Gain  speed— accuracy- 
ease  of  writinpr.  Spare  time  study.  No  interference  with  reg- 
ular work.  Will  \jTUig  the  speed  and  the salai-y  of  the  expert. 
Tulloss  writers  are  fastest  and  best  paid.  Send  for  our 
T>  ««^.r.A  12.1^^1^  I7DI7C  which  ilescribes  this  fast 
/  ^-page  OOOk,  r  KlLb.,  aa,l  accurate  method  and 
gives  (■oniplcte  outline  of  the  lessons.  It  is  full  of  iuterestinn  infor- 
raatlnii.  It  offers  more  suKKestions  about  actual,  practical  fast  type- 
writing than  most  of  the  "Instruction  Hooks  "  for  sale.  Tells  how 
high  speed  Is  Raln<^d— how  to  avoid  errors  — what  practice  work  is 
best— how  hundreds  have  quickly  prepared  themselves  for  responsible, 
paying  po«Uion,s.  Write  for  it.  Trade  a  miinite  of  your  time  now  for 
an  expert's  salary  later.  It  costs  yon  nothing  nioie  than  the  trouble 
of  asking-  for  it.  If  yon  want  more  speed  ;  more  accuracy  ;  more  ease 
la  wrlllnK  ;  more  salary— send  for  this  book  ti.day. 

The  Tulloss  School  of  Touch  Typewriting 
1443  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Are  You  Satisfied 


and    your    present    pay  ?       Or  are  you  ambitious. — 
Want  to  "  get   ahead "  ?     If  the  work  you  are  now 
doing  is  hard  and  distasteful.  Let  Us  Show  You  how 
lo  become  an  Expert  on  the  Automobile. 
Such  Experts 

EARN    $35    TO    $40    A   WEEK 

Their  work  is  a  Cinch  and  there  is  a  big  demand 
for  them.  Our  Home  Study  Course  will  train  you  in 
your  own  home  in  a  few  weeks  time.  Pay  us  only 
part  of  Tuition  fee,  while  learning,  balance  when  you 
are  in  your  position.  Small  payment  starts  you. 
Write  for  our  Free  Prospectus 

Buffalo    Automobile     School, 

113  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


wmrs 


SAM 
YOU 


OVER  FOURTEEN  THOUSAND 


City  Mali  Carriei-s,   Postofflce  Clerics,   Railway 

Mail  Clerks,  Custom  House  Clerks 

Wllili  lilKEI^V  BK  APPOIIVTKU   THIS  YKAR 

Rapid  advancement  to  HIGHER  GOVERNMENT 
POSITIONS. 

NO  "  LAYOFFS  "  because  of  strikes,  financial  flurries 
or  the  whims  of  some  petty  boss. 

THE  POSITION  IS  YOURS  FOR  LIFE. 

Country  and   city  residents   stand   the  same  chance  for 
immediate  appointment. 
Common  Sense  Kducation  Sufficient.     Political  Influence  5ot  Ni'cessary. 

WRITE  IMMEDIATELY  FOR  SCHKDULE  SHOWING  DATES  AND 
PLACES  OP  THE  SPRING  EXAMINATIONS.  Don't  delay.  Every 
day  yon  lose  means  the  loss  of  just  so  much  coaching  beTore  the 
rapidly  approaching  examination  day. 

We  are  Preparing  Candidates  .Absolutely  Free  of  Charge 


FREE  COACHING  COUPON 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  P  144,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bideration  for  FREE  COACHING  for  the   Civil  S 


!  Esa: 


111  here  checked. 


.Railn-ay  Mail  Clerk  [SSOD  to  8:401)] 

.PoBtoffice  Clerk         [S'lOO  lo  »120ll]  . 

.PostofBco  Carrier      [JiiOO  to  812011],  , 

.Kural  Mail  Carrier    ^8500  to    J'JOOJ.  , 


.CuBtoms  PoBUioDB  [8600  to  81  ono] 

.Internal  Revenue  fSTOO  lo  81-00] 

.Stenographer  [8600  lo  SlTiOn] 

.Clerk    in  the    Depart-   [8500  lo  81600J 
menla  at  Washington 


WRITE   PLA 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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J 


Story  of  the  Pay  Envelope 


Whether  young  or  old,  if  you're  untrained,  your  pay  envelope 
will  tell  the  same  old  story  —  skimping  along  on  a  small  salary  — 
living  expenses  advancing  year  by  year  —  no  hopes  of  a  raise  — 
Why  ?    Because  you  lack  the  training  that  makes  promotion  sure. 

Training  makes  the  difference  in  men  and  in  salaries.  The 
untrained  man  of  sixty,  in  spite  of  his  years  of  service,  can  earn 
no  more  at  a  common  job  than  the  untrained  youth  beside  him. 

The  American  School  of  Corre- 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

American  School  of  Correspondence: 

Please  send  me  your  Bulletin  and  advise  me  how  I  can 
qualify  for  position  marked  "X." 


. . .Book-keeper 

. . .  Stenographer 

. ,  .Accountant 

. .  .Cost  Accountant 

, . .  Systematizer 

. .  .Cert'f  d  Public  Acc'nt 

. .  .Auditor  • 

. . .  Business  Mcinager 

. .  .Commercial  Law 


. .  Draftsman 

. .  Architect 

. .  Civil  Engineer 

. .  Electrical  Engineer 

..Mechanical  Engineer 

..Sanitary  Engineer 

.  .Steam  Engineer 

.  .Fire  Insurance  Eng'r 

.  .College  Preparatory 


NAME „ 

ADDRESS  ..... 
OCCUPATION. 


K.R.  Man's,  4- '10 


spondence  trains  men  to  fill  well-paid 
positions  in  business  and  engineering. 
If  you  want  to  get  ahead — to  get  bigger 
pay — check,  in  the  coupon  below,  the 
position  you  want  to  hold— and  mail 
today. 

The  coupon  will  bring  no  agent  — 
we  employ  none;  it  will  bring  specific 
information  and  sound  advice.  Tell 
us  frankly  your  condition- — your  am- 
bitions— and  let  us  show  you  how  to 
get  a  better  position  and  better  pay. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


iS] 


i 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable   that  you   mcnlion  The   Kailroad   Man's    Magazine. 


THE  R^LBO\D  MAN  S  MAGAZINE 

Vol.  XI.  APRIL,   1910.  No.  3. 


Rough-Riders    of    the    Rail. 


BY     GILSON    WILLETS. 


THE  extremes  to  which  some  men  go — and  women,  too,  as  Mr.  VVillets 
informs  us  in  this  article — to  get  a  free  ride  on  a  train,  surpass  even 
the  deeds  of  daring  of  the  early  Indian  lighters.  That  they  take  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  that  they  are  driven  to  hunger,  desperation,  and  even 
insanity,  in  their  desire  to  get  from  one  place  to  another,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  bo — as  he  is  commonly  called — does  not  annex  himself  to  a  brake-beam 
or  hide  in  a  box  car  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

That  Mr.  Willets  gathered  the  following  stories  on  one  of  his  journeys 
around  the  country  for  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine,  attests  their 
authenticity.  Whether  or  not  the  bo  is  frequently  driven  to  his  vagabond 
life  by  existing  conditions  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  but  that  he  is  a  factor  in 
human  life  to  be  reckoned  with,  we  know.  He  doesn't  care  much  to  talk. 
But  when  he  does,  he  usually  has  something  to  say. 


How  the  Engine  Hostler  Got  in  Jail — The  Jungling  Lumber-Jack — An 

Inhuman  Mother — Los  Angeles  Officials  as  Boes — "Red-White- 

and-Blue  Bessie  " — The  Killing  of  Ferrer,  and  Others. 


'Y  cab  dashed  up  to  the  South-  express-car  was  empty  save  for  my  trunk, 

ern  Pacific  Station  at  San  and  that   for   some  reason   it    was   being 

Antonio,   Texas,  just  as  sent  to  El  Paso,  dead, 
the    conductor    of    the         Reaching  El  Paso,  I  went  to  the  Shel- 
west-bound    Sunset    Ex-   .  don   Hotel.      As   I   registered,    the   clerk 

press  shouted  '"Board!"  said:     "Railroad    detective    looking    for 

It  was  necessary  that  I  should  cover  the  you.     Here  he  is  now." 
long  haul  in  that  particular  train  in  order  "  Know  you've  been  robbed?  "  blurted 

to  be  on  time  in  joining  a  hunting-party  the   detective.      "No?     Your   trunk,  was 

at  El  Paso.     So  I  thrust  four  bits  into  a  broken  open  on  the  train  and  its  contents 

porter's  hand,  and  saw  him  toss  my  trunk  rifled.     If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  be  present 

containing  my  hunting  togs  into  a  bag-  as  a  witness  while  you  overhaul  what  is 

gage  express-car.  left   of  your  wardrobe."     And   he  went 

Trainmen  told   me  that   that  baggage  with  me  to  my  room. 
1  R  R                                                     385 
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My  corduroys,  hunting-boots,  poncho, 
cartridge-belt — in  fact,  all  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  my  kit  were  missing  —  even  my 
tobacco,  "'ril  have  to  buy  a  new  out- 
fit," I  said,  after  I  had  signed  a  claim  on 
the  Espee,  "  for  I'm  obliged  to  start  out 
with  Bill  Greene  to-morrow  for  a  hunt  in 
Mexico." 

"  Don't  buy  much,"  replied  the  detec- 
tive, "  because  by  the  time  you  return  I'll 
have  the  stolen  stuff,  as  well  as  the  stealer. 
It's  a  hobo  job,  and  the  rangers  (mean- 
ing the  famous  Texas  Rangers  under 
Captain  McDonald)  will  get  that  tramp 
within  a  few  days." 

Caught  in  the   Sage-Brush, 

I  was  gone  three  weeks  on  the  hunt. 
Reaching  El  Paso  once  more,  I  was  con- 
fronted by  that  same  railroad  detective. 

"  McDonald's  men  got  him,"  he  greet- 
ed me.  "A  free-rider?  Yes,  but  not  a 
professional  tramp.  It  was  his  first  of- 
fense— tells  a  plausible  story — but  now, 
if  you'll  step  around  to  court,  you'll  have 
a  chance  to  identify  your  property." 

The  court  was  held  in  a  small  room 
over  a  store.  All  my  togs  were  returned 
to  me,  even  the  tobacco.  "  Well,  your 
Texas  Rangers  certainly  are  the  most  ca- 
pable police  I've  encountered,"  I  said. 

"  It  was  simple,"  replied  the  detective. 
,  "  The  man  was  out  in  the  sage  -  brush 
without  food  or  firearms.  Nothing  easier 
than  to  get  a  fugitive  under  such  condi- 
tions.    He's  around  the  corner — in  jail." 

I  asked  if  I  might  see  the  "  amateur  " 
hobo ;  and  the  detective  accompanied  me 
to  the  calaboose  and  introduced  me  to  the 
w-arden,  who  brought  out  the  prisoner. 

He  was  a  sorry-looking  customer.  It 
was  not  merely  that  his  clothes  were  in 
tatters ;  it  was  his  singularly  emaciated 
appearance,  his  livid  paleness,  his  bright, 
staring  eyes.  His  skin  seemed  drawn 
tight  over  his  bones,  giving  peculiar 
prominence  to  his  features,  especially  to 
his  nose. 

Starving  to  Death. 

"  I  know,"  I  said.  "  I've  seen  men  in 
your  condition  before  —  thousands  of 
them  during  the  great  famine  in  India. 
You  have  been  near  death  from  starva- 
tion." 


"  Right !  "  he  answered,  in  a  voice  wo- 
fully  weak.  "  I'm  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances. I'm  no  stew-bum — no  vag.  May 
I  tell  you  my  story  from  the  very  begin- 
ning?" 

"  Two  months  ago,"  he  began,  "  I  was 
employed  as  an  engine  hostler  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  at  New  Orleans. 
I  earned  ninety  dollars  a  month.  The 
doctors  said  I  showed  signs  of  consump- 
tion. I  determined  to  get  up  to  New 
Mexico. 

"  I'm  a  saving  man.  I  had  three 
months'  wages  in  my  pocket,  yet  I  re- 
solved to  beat  my  way  to  New  Mexico 
like  the  tramps  we  often  captured  in  the- 
yards  at  New  Orleans.  That  resolution 
led  to — this,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  iron- 
barred  cells. 

"  I  told  no  one  of  my  plan ;  and  alone, 
in  the  night,  I  crept  through  the  yards  to 
a  box  car  I  had  previously  selected  for 
my  purpose,  on  a  train  going  west. 

Lured  by  a  Trap-Door. 

"  I  chose  this  particular  car  because  it 
had  a  small  trap-door,  a  sliding  affair,  in 
the  roof.  The  trap  was  for  the  passing 
back  and  forth  of  lamps.  I  counted  upon 
that  trap-door  to  help  me  to  get  out  of 
the  car,  in  case  some  one  should  come 
along  and  lock  the  side  doors. 

"  I  slept  well  the  first  night.  The  stop- 
ping of  the  train  in  the  morning  awoke 
me.  It  was  stifling  hot,  and  I  wished  to 
let  in  some  fresh  air  by  sliding  open  one 
of  the  side  doors. 

"  But,  try  as  I  would  with  all  my 
strength,  neither  of  the  side  doors  would 
open.  Some  one,  evidently,  had  locked 
them  during  the  night.  But,  no  matter ! 
I  had  my  trap  in  the  roof.  I  would  open  . 
that,  just  enough  to  let  in  some  air — for 
I  had  closed  that  trap  the  moment  I  en- 
tered the  car  in  order  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  detection. 

"  Imagine  my  predicament  when  I  tried 
to  open  the  trap  and  found  that  it 
wouldn't  budge.  Not  till  then  did  I  re- 
call that  such  trap-doors  in  some  cars 
could  be  opened  only  from  the  outside. 

"  I  was  hungry  and  thirsty.     Did  I  cry 
out  and  bang  on  the  door?     Nix!     Dis- 
covery by  the  wrong  person  would  mean,' 
I  supposed,  arrest.     I  would  wait  a  while. 
Probably  at  some  station  men  of  the  right 
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sort,  who  would  look  the  other  way  while 
I  walked  off,  might  open  the  door. 

The  Heat  Unendurable. 

"  Sleep  was  then  the  best  way  to  pass 
the  time.  I  slept  all  day,  till  the  gnaw- 
ing of  a  famished  stomach 
awoke  me.  I  had  been 
twenty-four  hours  without 
food  or  water.  The  train 
jolted  frightfully.  My 
bones  ached.  I  was  racked 
with  pain  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  To  cry  out  now  would 
be  useless.  With  the  train 
pounding  along,  no  one 
could  hear  me.  The  heat 
became  almost  unendura- 
ble, and  the  sand  of  the 
desert  was  drifting  in,  fill- 
ing my  eyes  and  mouth. 

"  In  agony  I  cried  out ! 
■I  realized  how  foolish  I 
was  to  try  this  box-car 
riding.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  voice  sounded  ex- 
ceedingly far  away  ;  but  I 
was  not  sure  on  account  of 
the  noise  of  the  train. 

"  After  that  I  must  have 
fainted.  Then  I  must  have 
slept  a  long  time,  for  when 
I  awoke  it  was  again  day- 
light, though  whether 
morning  or  afternoon  I 
knew  not. 

"  Still,  the  train  thun- 
dered and  jolted  on. 
AN'ould  it  never  stop  so  I 
could  summon  assistance  ? 
The  third  night  passed.  In 
the  morning  I  found  my- 
self too  feeble  to  rise  to  my 
feet.       I    had    been    three  "alone 

nights  and  two  days  with- 
out a  bite  to  eat. 

"  The  train  stopped.  Now  I  would  be 
rescued,  would  be  able  to  buy  food  and 
get  water.  I  was  cold,  though  I  knew  I 
must  be  in  a  hot  country.  I  had  chills — 
ague.  Now  I  .suffocated.  My  tongue 
was  swollen,  my  mouth  seemed  to  be 
iilkd  with  a  hot  potato. 

"  But  the  train  was  standing  still.  I 
tried  to  call  for  help,  but  coulcl  not  utter 


a  sound.  The  best  1  could  do  was  to  ta}) 
on  the  floor  with  my  knuckles.  No  one 
heard.  Hours  passed.  I  guess  I  became 
delirious — then  unconscious. 

"  When  I  came  to  I  lay  in  a  hospital 
in  San  Antonio,  a  mere  shadow  of  a  man. 
They  told  me  that  the  car  they  found  me 


IN  THE  NIGHT,  I  CREPT  THROUGH  THE  YARDS 
TO  THE  BOX  CAR," 

in  had  lain  unopened  in  the  yards  for  two 
days  and  nights.  That  meant  that  I  had 
been  without  food  or  water  for  five  nights 
and  four  days ! 

"  No  wonder  I  was  merely  skin  and 
bones !  No  wonder  that  the  sight  of  food 
now  nauseated  me,  while  the  sight  of 
water  drove  me  mad. 

"  But    I    recovered,    of   course.      They 
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discharged  me  from  the  hospital.  Why 
I  ^Yas  not  arrested  for  riding  in  the  box 
car  I  don't  know.  I  wish  they  had  ar- 
rested me  then — it  would  liave  been  bet- 
ter.    I  wouldn't  be  suffering  here. 


MAYBE    IT    CONTAINED    FOOD. 

"  Certainly,  I  must  have  been  still 
weak  in  mind,  though  strong  enough  in 
body  to  walk,  for  I  went  deliberately 
back  to  the  railroad  yards  with  an  insane 
determination  to  hold  on  to  my  money 
and  ride  to  El  Paso  free. 

"  The  Sunset  Express  was"  ready  to 
pUll  out.  Next  to  the  engine  was  the 
baggage  express  -  car,  its  doors  slightly 
open.  I  looked  in.  It  was  empty,  save 
for  a  few  fish-plates.  I  climbed  in,  un- 
observed, and  sat  down  in  the  corner  far- 
thest from  the  door. 

T4ie  Welcome  Trunk. 

"  Just  before  the  train  started  some  one 
pushed  the  door  open  about  two  feet,  and 
shoved  in  a  trunk.  The  train  started.  I 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief — for  the  door  was 
left  open.     The  trunk  was  yours. 

"  On  the  outskirts  of  San  Antonio  the 
train  pulled  up — and  a  man  slammed  the 
door  shut,  and  I  heard  him  lock  it. 


"  Not  till  then  did  I  realize  the  mad- 
ness of  my  act  in  again  attempting  tCL 
beat  my  way.  Was  I  again  to  starve? 
No !  I  was  on  a  passenger-train.  In 
twenty-four  hours  I  would  be. in  El  Paso. 
I  resolved  to  have  patience,  to  go  hungry 
bravely  for  that  time. 

"  By  nightfall  I  found  myself  suffer- 
ing acutely,  both  physically  and  mental- 
ly. Recollections  of  my  previous  expe- 
rience rushed  through  my  head.  I  yelled 
and  raved  in  despair.  Food  was  my  only 
thought.  Food  I  must 
have. 

"  Presently  a  wild  idea 
came  to  me.  Your  trunk ! 
Maybe  it  contained  food. 
I  seized  one  of  the  fish- 
plates, smashed  the  trunk 
open,  but  found  no  food. 

"  A  maniac  indeed  I 
then  became.  With  a  crazy 
notion  of  ending  my  life, 
I  butted  my  head  against 
the  side  of  the  car. 

"I  knew  no  more  till  the 
next  morning.  There  was 
the  smashed  trunk  staring 
me  in  the  .face.  There 
were  its  contents  scattered 
over  the  floor  in  my  wild 
search  for  food.  Now  I'd 
isurely  be  arrested,  not  only 
for  a  vagrant,  but  for  a  common  thief. 

"  In  desperation  I  tried  the  door.  Im- 
agine my  astonishment  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  door  opened. 

"  It  had  not  been  locked.  Here  was 
light,  air,  liberty! 

"  Quickly  I  made  my  plans.  We  were 
in  the  sage-brush.  At  the  first  stop  I 
would  leave  the  train,  and  take  with  me  ' 
some  of  the  clothes  from  the  trunk.  I 
would  array  myself  in  those  garments, 
bury  my  own,  and  no  one  would  then 
recognize  me. 

"  That  mad  plan  I  carried  out  —  all 
except  the  donning  your  clothes  and 
burying  mine,  I  seemed  to  forget  why 
I  carried  those  stolen  clothes.  In  the 
pockets  of  your  hunting  -  coat  I  fouild 
tobacco  and  a  pipe.  I  smoked.  The 
tobacco  gave  my  stomach  something  to 
work  on — till  the  rangers  found  me. 

"  You  know  the  rest.  I'm  glad  they 
ran  me  down.  For  I  was  slowly  starv- 
ing to  death  in  the  brush.     I  hope,  sir, 
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that   I   have  convinced  you  that   I'm  no 
common  hobo.     That  is  alL" 

Before  I  left  El  Paso  that  "  free- 
rider" — the  name  he  gave  was  Jim  vSome- 
body-or-other  —  was  sentenced  to  thirty 
days  on  the  work  gang. 

An  Army  of  Hoboes. 

I  "  hit  "  Tacoma,  Washington,  in  No- 
vember, There  I  learned  that  a  veritable 
army  of  hoboes  was  passing  through  the 
city  on  the  way  to  warmer  California. 
^The  calaboose,  so  railroad  yardmen  told 
me,  was  filled  with  a  new  set  of  Weary 
Willies  each  night. 

"  The  only  room  we've  got  for  'em  is 
so  full,"  said  the  keeper  at  the  calaboose, 
"  that  I  can't  even  crowd  in  myself  to 
use  the  phone.  To-morrow  morning  we'll 
escort, the  tramps  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
freight  yards  and  order  'em  to  '  hit  the 
grit '  and  put  Tacoma  far  behind.  Yet 
to-morrow  night  the  calaboose  Avill  be 
full  up  with  hoboes  again. 

"  There's  one  man  in  there  doesn't  be- 
long there,"  he  continued.  'Tt's  that  tall 
chap  with  the  red  whiskers.  He's  a  lum- 
ber-jack— not  a  real  hobo,  you  knoAv — yet 
he  and  his  kind,  when  they're  '  jungling,' 
live  a  regular  hobo  life.  The  railroad 
police  happened  to  round  up  that  chap 
along  with  the  rest."  i 

I  determined  to  be  a  part  of  that  escort 
the  next  morning,  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  tall,  red-bearded  lumber-jack.  Be- 
fore daylight  the  patrolmen  and  myself 
escorted  some  forty  "  stew-bums,"  "  vags," 
and  general  wrecks  to  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific freight-trains ;  and  \/hile  the  un- 
feathered  birds  of  passage  scurried  for 
means  of  flight,  I  annexed  the  lumber- 
jack and  led  him  off  to  hot  coffee  .and 
ham  and  eggs. 

"  The  Simon-pure  hoboes  detest  us,"  he 
said,  as  he  tucked  a  fried  egg  in  its 
entirety  into  his  mouth.  "  They  won't 
have  nothing  to  do  with  us,  'cause  we 
work.  When  we're  '  jungling,'  a  lot  of 
us  get  together,  build  a  shack  in  the  woods 
ancl  live  on  the  country-club  plan. 

Lost  In  a  Box  Car, 

"  I'll  tell  you  a  story  you  can  verify,  if 
you  want  to,  by  writing  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific  vardmaster,  at  Gurdon,  Arkansas. 


It's  a  bill  of  particulars  of  how  1  got  lost 
once  in  a  mop  box  car — car  and  all. 

"  Some  of  us  lumbermen  travel  same 
as  those  who  never  work.  You'll  find  us 
on  freight-trains  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  My  home's  way  back  in  Con- 
necticut. Some  years  ago,  at  the  end 
of  my  season  in  a  northern  California 
camp  as  a  swamper — which  is  trimming 
branches  from  trees  and  clearing  a  road 
through  the  brush — I  Avanted  to  go  back 
East  and  see  New  Haven  once  more. 

"  I  got  down  to  San  Francisco,  where 
I  heard  that  a  fast  freight  of  only  five 
»cars  was  to  go  through  to  New  York  in 
six  days.  That  was  the  train  for  me.  It 
happened  to  be  a  very  important,  an  un- 
usual train — a  silk-train,  worth  half  a 
million  dollars.  Each  of  the  five  cars 
was  filled  with  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  silk. 

"  But  I  didn't  get  out  of  California 
before  the  enemy  discovered  me  and  gave 
me  the  boot.  Then  I  worked  eastward  till 
I  got  into  Arkansas.  There  I  '  changed 
cars.'  I'd  had  enough  of  trucks.  I  want- 
ed a  nice,  comfortable  place  to  stretch 
inside  of  a  car.  And  I  got  it — a  car  on 
a  mop  train,  half  filled  with  boxes  of 
canned  salmon.  Say,  wasn't  that  salmon 
great  ? 

A  Banquet  on  Salmon. 

"  As  soon  as  they  locked  me  in  all  snug 
I  knocked  off  the  cover  of  one  of  the 
boxes,  used  a  nail  for  a  can-opener,  and 
began  feasting  on  Columbia  River  salmon, 

"  On  the  second  day  something  the  very 
queerest  happened.  Locker  in,  as  I  say, 
I  was  not  on  to  the  game.  The  car 
seemed  to  rise  up  in  the  air  and  shoot  i  off 
sideways.  Then  it  plumped  down  and 
stood  still.  Then  all  was  silence.  I  just 
kept  guessing  the  rest  of  the  night  and  all 
the  next  day,  consuming  canned  salmon 
meanwhile  till  I  was  sick  of  it. 

"  All  that  time,  bear  in  mind,  I  heard 
trains  passing  my  car,  right  beside  me. 
I  had  not  been  side-tracked,  for  there'd 
l)een  no  backing,  no  pushing,  no  slam- 
ming. Had  the  car  been  lifted  bodily  out 
of  the  train  and  placed  on  another  track? 
I  gave  it  up,  and  ate  more  salmon. 

"  The  second  night,  though,  I  heard 
men  come  up  a  swearing  all  round  my 
car — a  gang  of  'em.  Suddenly  the  car 
got  a  move  on,  bumpity-bump,  as  if  they 
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were  hauling  her  over  the  ties.  In  a 
minute,  however,  we  rolled  on  smoothly, 
as  if  on  the  rails  again. 

The  Yardmaster's  Smile. 

"  In  the  morning  the  car  was  opened, 
and  a  man  began  unloading  it.  I  hid 
behind  the  boxes.  When  he  went  away 
for  dinner  I  skidooed.  I  fouiid  myself  in 
Gurdon,  Arkansas.  More  curious  than 
I'd  ever  been  in  my  life  to  know  what 
kind  of  railroadin'  I'd  been  subjected  to, 
I  Avalked  up  to  the  yardmaster's  office  and 
asked  for  a  job,  by  way  of  getting  safely 
into  a  conversation. 

"  The  yardmaster  seemed  daffy  about 
something  that  had  happened  in  the  yard, ' 
laughed  like  he  was  dippy,  and  mumbled 
something  about  a  '  cock-sure  conductor.' 
Then  he  turned  to  me  and  turned  on  the 
gas.  And  tire  long  and  short  of  his  illu- 
mination was  this : 

"  As  that  night  freight,  of  which  my 
car  was  a  part,  neared  Gurdon,  what'd 
that  salmon  diner  of  mine  do  but  jump 
the  rails  and  slide  to  the  left  into  a  ditch. 

"  Now,  here's  the  freak  part.  As  soon 
as  my  traveling  restaurant  cut  herself 
out,  what's  the  caboose  right  behind  me 
do  but  roll  forward  and  couple  herself 
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automatically  to  the  train.  So  much  for 
freak  railroadin'. 

"  Now  for  that  part  that  made  the 
yardmaster  smile  out  loud.  When  that 
freight-train  pulled  into  the  yard  at  Gur- 
don the  conductor  reported  all  present 
and  accounted  for  and  Avent  home  to  bed. 
In  the  wee  small  hours  a  call-boy  woke 
the  conductor  and  told  him  a  car  was 
missing  from  his  train. 

"  '  Go  chase  yourself,'  said  the  conduc- 
tor. '  Didn't  I  tab  that  car  into  the  train  ? 
Of  course  she's  there.' 

"  That'll  be  about  all,  mister,  except 
that  I  expect  that  mop  freight  conductor 
had  to  set  up  the  soda-water  good  and 
plenty  for  that  yardmaster.  What's  that  ? 
Did  the  yardmaster  give^ne  a  job?  Well, 
now,  he  certainly  approached  me  along 
that  line ;  but,  you  see,  I  had  the  New 
Haven  bee  in  my  bonnet,  so  I  just  sidled 
away  from  that  kind  yardmaster." 

An  Inhuman  Mother. 

Here's  another  free-rider  tale — the  in- 
human act  of  a^  young  mother,  that  led  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  human  derelict. 

At  Los  Angeles — in  the  same  month  of 
my  visit  to  Tacoma — I  saw  more  tramps 
in  the  railroad  yards  than-  probably  could 
be  found  in  all 
the  'Other    rail- 
road    yards     of 
California.    Los 
Angeles  in  win- 
ter is  the  hobo's 
IDaradise.    In  the 
Santa    Fe    Rail- 
road   yard    I 
talked    to    many 
of    the    arriving 
free-riders,    and 
the  story  of  one 
in  particular  has 
an     unusual 
touch  of  pathos. 
"You     fond 
of    babies?"    he 
Nearly    lost    my 
life  two  nights  ago — for  a  baby. 

"  I  was  at  the  fag  end  of  my 
journey  from  Kansas  —  nearing. 
Los  Angeles.  Kicked  off  a  freight- 
train,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  steps 
of    the    rear    car    of    the    Santa 
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Fe's  crack  train,  the  California  Limited, 
hoping  to  ride  into  the  City  of  the  Angels 
in  grand  style. 

"  Just  after  we  passed  a  place  called 
Cucamonga — as  I'm  a  living  man — I  saw 
a  baby  thrown'  from  one  of  the  forward 
cars  of  the  train.  I  heard  that  baby's 
cries  distinctly,  for  the  train  was  not 
going  very  fast. 

What  Memory  Did. 

"In  a  flash  I  thought  of  my  own 
baby,  now  lying  in  a  Kansas  graveyard. 
Thoughts  of  how  happy  I'd  expected  to 
be  with  my  baby  now  ran  through  my 
mind.  My  wife  died,  you  see,  and  our 
baby  lived  several  months.  I  took  care 
of  him  myself.     Then  he,  too,  left  me. 

"  That  discouraged  me.  I  gave  up.  I 
drank.  I  lost  all,  pawned  all,  went  down, 
took  to  the  road,  and  here  I  am — a  human 
derelict. 

"  While  all  that  I've  told  you  flashed 
through  my  brain,  I  jumped.  Now,  when 
you  say  a  limited  isn't  going  some,  you 
mean  faster  than  a  freight,  but  not  fast 
for  a  limited.  When  I  jumped  I  learned 
how  fast  a  limited  is  going  when  it's  going 
slow,  for  I  can  show  you  a  body  black  and 
blue  and — just  look  at  that  swollen  ankle. 

"  I  limped,  dragged  myself,  up  the 
track  to  where  the  child  lay  in  a  mass 
of  soft  mud.  It  still  lived,  blubbering 
weakly.  '  ""Vhat  fiend  has  done  this  awful 
thing?  '  I  asked  myself. 

A  Helping  Hand. 

"  Would  the  baby  live?  I  picked  it  up 
and  petted  it.  And  then  I  exclaimed, 
just  a«  if  some  one  was  listening,  '  I'm 
only  a  tramp  !  What  if  I  take  this  baby 
to  the  nearest  house?  Maybe  I'll  be 
arrested  for  kidnaping.  No.  I  must 
leave  the  baby  just  as  I  found  it,  and  go 
for  help.' 

"  Just  east  of  the  track  I  saw  a  light  in 
a  window.  I  made  my  way,  painfully, 
toward  the  light — found  it  was  in  a  ranch- 
house  wliere  lived  a  Mr.  Mattock.  I  told 
Mr.  Mattock  of  the  baby  by  the  track, 
and  how  it  got  there.  He  wouldn't  be- 
lieve at  first  that  any  one ''could  be  so 
inhuman  as  to  cast  a  baby  out  of  a  car 
window  from  a  moving  train.  When  we 
reached  the  baby  Mr.  Mattock  said : 


"  '  I  don't  dare  move  that  child  without 
authority.     I'll  telephone  Constable  Ruflf.' 

"  While  Mr.  Mattock  was  phoning  I 
took  the  baby  once  more  in  my  arms.     I 


I  M    ONLY    A    TRAMP  !  " 

billed  and  cooed  over  it.  Then,  when  I 
heard  Mattock  returning  with  the  con- 
stable, I  kissed  that  baby,  laid  it  gently 
in  the  mud,  and  then  slunk  away  into  the 
night,  like  the  tramp  I  am. 

"  Since  reaching  Los  Angeles  I  learn 
that  they  got  the  fiend  who  tossed  that 
six-weeks'  old  baby  from  that  car  window 
— a  young  woman  of  San  Bernardino. 
She  hoped  in  that  way  to  get  rid  of  her 
child.  Think  of  it !  She's  under  arrest. 
The  baby  lived  onlv  a  few  hours  after  I 
left  it. 


Driving  Them  Out. 

"  I  believe  that  my  experience  with  that 
baby  lias  had  the  effect  of  arousing  in  me 
an  ambition  to  face  the  music  once  more 
and  work  for  a  living.  I'm  glad  of  these 
liruises.  They  make  me  think  of  my  own 
l)aby  boy,  and  of  how,  maybe,  I  ought  to 
work  for  him  even  though  he  ain't  here." 

Free-riders  at  this  time  were  pouring 
into  Los  Angeles  in  such  hordes  on  every 
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freight-train  that  certain  yardmen  were 
put  on  extra  duty,  in  the  way  of  handing 
the  boes  over  to  the  police.  Rough-riders 
of  the  rail  arrived  in  such  big  bunches, 
"indeed,  that  Mayor  Harper  and  Police 
Commissioner  Cole  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  caused  a  sign  to  be  placed  in 
the  railroad  yards  reading  like  this : 


Hoboes,  stick  to  your  PuUftians  and 
keep  moving. 

Long  sentences  in  the  chain-gang 
given  here. 

Sixty  to  ninety  days  our  specialty. 


1 

Notwithstanding  these  warnings,  free- 
riders  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  forsook 
their  "  Pullmans  "  in  such  numbers  that 
Sheriff  Hanimel  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
shower-baths  in  the  county  jail  going 
night  and  day  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
cleanliness  within  his  gates. 

Now,  among  the  tramps  who  submitted 
with  more  than  usual  reluctance  to  the 
sheriff's  soap  and  water  was  one  known  as 
Idaho  Red— a  free-rider  whose  arrival  in 
Los  Angeles  had  been  marked  by  a  most 
amusing  experience. 

Idaho  Red  was  snoozing  in  an  empty 
box  car,  when  the  train  pulled  up  at  a 
desert  water-tank.  There  two  other  free- 
riders  climbed  into  Idaho's  red  car — 
one  a  tall,  lanky  man,  and  the  other  fat 
and  very  much  sawed-off.  The  garments 
of  the  newcomers  were  torn  and  tattered 
and  covered  with  dirt  and  mud.  Their 
shoes  were  typical.     Both  were  hatless. 

"  Howdy?  "  said  Idaho  Red.  "  Youse 
goin'  to  Los?  That's  a  awful  town  jist 
now  for  us  unhappies.  They  pinch  us 
and  parade  us  through  the  town  in  the 
chain-gang.     Got  a  chew?  " 

"I'm  the  Governor." 

All  this  time  the  tall  thin  man  and  the 
short  fat  man  glared  at  Idaho  Red  with 
expressions  of -indignation,  as  if  to  say: 
"  How  dare  you  be  so  familiar?  "  Pres- 
ently the  tall  man  put  his  hand  on  the 
bare  and  touseled  head  of  the  short  man 
and  said : 

"  This  is  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles. 
And  I — I  am  one  of  the  police  commis- 
sioners." 


"  Glad  to  know  your  honors,"  prompt- 
ly replied  Idaho  Red.  "  Permit  me  to 
introjuce  me  own  self.  I'm  the  Governor 
of  California." 

Just  then  a  shack  jumped  into  the  car 
and  said:  "  Dig  up — every  ging  in  here, 
or  out  you  all  go." 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  brakemen 
on  California  trains  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  tramps  dig  up  in  return  for  let- 
ting them  travel  in  peace. "  I  merely  quote 
the  remark  of  one  particular  brakeman 
as  I  got  it  in  relation  to  this  specific 
instance. 

Idaho  Red  dug  up  wdthout  a  word-. 
And  the  "  mayor  "  and  the  "  police  com- 
missioner "  followed  the  example  of  the 
"  governor." 

The  shack  then  left  the  three  free- 
riders,  with  the  tacit  understanding  that 
he  would  not  report  their  presence  to  the 
con,  and  the  tramps  began  an  animated 
powwow  that  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  to  Los  Angeles, 
the  tall  man  and  the  short  man  plying 
Jdaho  Red  with  dozens  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  view-point  of  free-riders  with 
regard  to  their  treatment  by  the  authori- 
ties in  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

Arriving  in  the  Los  Angeles  yards, 
Idaho  Red  handed  his  new  friends  this 
advice-:  "  Now,  beat  it,  for  if  youse  linger, 
youse  will  get  pinched  sure." 

Make  a  Get-away. 

The  "mayor"  and  the  "police  commis- 
sioner" made  their  get-away  successfully; 
but,  sad  to  relate,  the  "  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia," less  spry  than  the  others,  got 
pinched  before  he  left  the  yards,  and  was 
taken  to  Sheriff  Hammel's  jail  and  sub- 
jected to  the  indignities  of  suds  and  aqua. 

Coming  from  the  shower-bath  with  a 
look  of  reproach  suggestive  of  the  cat 
that  has  just  emerged  from  a  rain-barrel, 
Idaho  Red  proceeded  to  relate  the  inci- 
dent of  his  meeting  with  the  short  fat 
man  and  the  tall  thin  man  in  the  box  car. 

When  told  that  the  short  fat  man  was 
really  and  truly  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  that  the  tall  lanky  man  was  actually 
the  police  commissioner  of  the  city,  Idaho 
Red's  remark  was : 

"  Cert!  Of  course  they  were.  Jtist  the 
same  as  I  was  the  Governor  of  California."  - 

But  Idaho  Red's  friends  were  the  offi- 
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cials  they  declared  themselves  to  be.  Why 
had  they  turned  hoboes?  Mayor  Harper 
and  Police  Commissioner  Cole  had  set  out 
in  an  automobile  to  inspect  certain  public 
works  far  out  of  the  city.  Out  on  the 
desert  their  car  became  disabled,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  foot  it  through  rain  and 
mud  for  miles  and  for  hours  to  the  water- 
tank  station  on  the  railroad.     That's  all. 

"  The  Lady  Riders." 

From  railroad  men  and  others,  in  my 
rambles  about  this  country,  I  have  heard 


"  I  am  a  vagabond.  I  want  to  be  a 
vagabond  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  beg  some- 
times, and  I  make  in  that  way  more  than 
most  laborers.  I'm  never  sick — I'm  happy 
all  the  time.  I'm  better  off  than  many 
men  who  work.  I  travel  and  see  new 
places,  new  faces — and  the  railroads  carry 
me  free. 

"  An  occasional  thirty  days  in  jail  is 
just  a  period  of  rest.  I've  seen  far  more 
of  the  world,  enjoyed  my  life  more  than 
thousands  of  men  who  stick  to  their  jobs 
and  have  homes.  And,  as  you  see,  I've 
saved  as  much  money — maybe  more — 
than  men  who  kill  themselves  in  order  to 
live.  I'll  probably  be  fined  twenty-five 
dollars  to-day  for  vagrancy. 

"  I'll  pay  it,  arid  then  I'll  meander 
-  down  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  winter. 
Ride  on  the  railroad? 
Certainly.  Why,  in  half 
the  towns  in  this  coun- 
try, the  authorities  take 
us  to  the  railroad  yards 
and  order  us  to  make  a 


"howdy?"    said    IDAHO    RED.     "  YOUSE    GOIN'    TO    LOS?" 


some  strange  tales  of  free-riders  who 
were  "  rich,"  and  of  free-riders  who  were 
*'  females." 

In  San  Francisco  a  Southern  Pacific 
man,  having  a  run  into  Stockton,  told  me 
of  a  free-rider  who  had  been  yanked  out 
of  a  box  car  in  the  Stockton  5^ards  and 
Uken  to  the  lock-up.  He  gave  the  name 
of  Edwin  Hess.  When  searched  twelve 
hundred- dollars  in  currency  was  found  on 
his  person. 

"  But  why,  with  all  this  wealth,"  he 
was  asked,  "  do  you  travel  in  box  cars 
instead  of  Pullmans  ?  " 

Edwdn  Hess  made  this  extraordinary 
reply : 


sneak'  out  on  the  first  freight  that  comes 
along." 

A  D.  and  R.  G.  man  at  Denver  told 
me  of  a  young  hobo  who  was  found  in  a 
box  car  of  a  Santa  Fe  freight  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  and  taken  into  custody.  A 
startling  discovery  was  made.  That  hobo 
was  a  girl.  Her  name  was  Bessie  Boy- 
ington.  Her  hair  was  cut  short;  she 
wore  boy's  clothes ;  she  was  pretty.  She 
said  she  had  been  traveling  about  the 
country  for  a  year — free-riding  on  the 
railroads  along  with  men  tramps. 

And  she  didn't  mind  talking  about  it. 

"  I  feel  jim-dandy,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
in  perfect  health,  and  that's  more  than 
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can  be  said  of   girls   Avho   have  not   the 
courage  to  turn  tramp." 

The  Romantic  Part. 

But,  though  I  could  not  learn  all  the 
details,  the  most  romantic  part  of  the 
story  of  Bessie  Boyington,  free-rider,  was 
that,  when  liberated  from  the  jail  at 
Colorado  Springs,  she  fell  in  Avith  a  New 
Yorker  of  some  wealth,  and  married  him. 
In  hoboland,  on  the  Colorado  railroads, 
she  was  known  as"^'  Red-White-and-Blue 
Bessie." 

Another  female  free-rider  I  heard  of  in 
California.  vShe  was  the  wife  of  a  team- 
ster of  San  Francisco.  The  teamster's 
name  was  Joaquin  Ferrer,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
After  the  fire  he  could  get  no  work.  He 
had  saved  not  a  penny,  and  he  and  his 
Avife  deliberately  turned  tramps. 

After  free-riding  to  Los  Angeles  and 
back  he  brought  his  wife  some  money. 
He  pictured  to  his  wife  the  allurements 
of  free-riding ;  and  Mrs.  Joaquin  Ferrer 
declared  that  she  herself  would  become  a 
free-rider. 

They  set  out  together  in  a  box  car, 
having  resolved  to  beat  their  way  to  Los 
Angeles.  Arriving  there,  the  husband 
was  arrested,  but  the  Avife  induced  the 
yardmen  to  let  her  go. 

A  couple  of  months  later  a  hobo,  AA'hile 
beating  his  Avay  on  a  freight-train,  near 
Banning,  California,  fell  asleep  while 
riding  the  rods.  He  fell  from  the  rods, 
Avas  run  over,  and  both  legs  Avere  severed 
at  the  knee.  They  took  him  to  a-  hospital 
at  Riverside,  and  "there  found,  in  his 
pocket,  an  old  card  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  of  San  Francisco,  bearing  the 
name  "  Joaquin  Ferrer." 

The   News  Spreads. 

Stranger  than  fiction,  that  same  day  a 
Avoman  hobo  emerged  from  a  box  car  of 
the  Salt  Lake  route,  at  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Avas  informed  by  certain  male 
hoboes — among  whom  such  neAvs  traA^els 
fast — of  the  free-rider  who  had  that  day 
been  run  over  and  lost  both  legs  at  Ban- 
ning, and  of  hoAv  he  had  been  brought 
to  the  Riverside  Hospital,  and  of  how  he 
had  been  identified  as  a  teamster  of  San 
Francisco. 


The  woman  hurried  to  the  hospital, 
only  to  be  told  there  that  Joaquin  Ferrer 
had  died  a  few  minutes  before  her  arrival. 
"  My  poor  Joaquin !  "  .she  cried.  "  I  AA'ish 
this  had  come  to  me  instead  of  to  him." 
And  Mrs.  Ferrer  showed  that  the  love 
that  passeth  understanding  exists  among 
free -riders  just  the  same  as  among  people 
Avho  pay  railroad  fare. 
^  A  free-rider  of  the  lowest  class  fetched 
up  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  the  rods  of  a 
car  of  a  Southern  Pacific  freight.  In 
broad  daylight  he  jumped  boldly  from 
the  rods,  directly  in  front  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  headquarters  building.  At  that 
moment  a  pretty  girl  happened  to  pass. 
The  hobo  looked  at  her  once,  twice,  then 
folloAved  her  up  the  stairs  of  the  head- 
quarters building  to  a  room  on  the  second 
iloor. 

The  girl  was  Miss  Minnie  Clauberg, 
telegraph  operator,  on  duty  from  seven  to 
five  every  day  in  the  week.  Of  a  sudden, 
she  looked  up  from  her  key  to  find  the 
poorest  semblance  of  a  man  staring  and 
leering  hard  at  her.  The  stranger  asked 
her  a  number  of  questions,  none  of  Avhich 
Miss  Clauberg  answered.  Finally,  the 
greasy  man  slouched  away. 

Willing  to  Marry. 

Next  day  Miss  Clauberg  found  a  bit 
of  Avood  lying  on  the  table  in  her  office, 
on  Avhich  Avas  scribbled  these  Avords :  "  I 
Avant  a  certain  pretty  girl  for  a  Avife." 

She  shoAA^ed  the  hillct-doux — which  she 
has  to  this  day — to  Chief  Lineman  Jack 
Shahan,  Avho  doubled  his  big  hand  into. 
Avhat  looked  like  a  sledge-hammer  and 
said  :  "  You  just  wait.  Miss  Clauberg." 

Next  day  the  free-rider  shoAved  up  in 
the  hallway  of  headquarters,  on  his  way 
evidently  to  Miss  Clauberg's  room.  Jack 
Shahan  was  right  there,  too. 

Biff — bang — thud  !  Doaa'u  and  out 
went  the  tramp  !  When  he  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  he  saAv  something 
more  than  stars.  He  beheld  Jack  Shahan 
standing  over  him,  saying  : 

"  There's  a  freight  pulling  out  of  here 
pretty  soon.  You  better  travel  on  it  for 
your  health." 

He  stood  at  the  end  of  the  depot  plat- 
form until  it  came  along,  and  then  he 
deftly  slid  into  an  empty.  But,  thank 
Heaven !  his  kind  is  pretty  scarce. 


RONAN'S    FIVE    MINUTES. 

^   BY  ROBERT  FULKERSON  HOFFMAN. 

An  111  Wind   Blows  Some  One  Good, 
High   Under   the   Southern   Cross. 


are  accused  of  being 
mechanic.   What  have 
you  to  say  about  it?  " 

There  was  not  a  shade 

of   relaxation   or   humor 

visible    in    the    face    of 

Philip  Amend,  senior  member  of  Philip 

Amend  &  Sons,  contracting  engineers. 

He  had  turned  abruptly  in  his  chair 
and  launched  this  challenge  into  Ronan's 
lax   senses    as   though   he 
were  casting  a  spear. 

"  I  will  plead  guilty  to 
that,"  replied  Ronan  qui- 
etly and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"  Well,  it's  worse  than 
that,"  continued  the  cool 
and  even  voice  of  the  se 
nior  Amend.  "  You  are 
accused  of  being  a  first- 
class  mechanic,  and  it  is 
said  that  you  can  handle 
men.  What  do  you  say  to 
that?" 

Ronan,  standing,  hat  in 
hand,  in  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion and  rich  plainness  of 
Amend's  Broad  Street 
office,  was  not  the  figure 
of  a  man  that  a  discrimi- 
nating person  would  se- 
lect to  play  with,  even  at 
long  acquaintance. 

There  was  a  poise  of 
the  head  and  shoulders, 
an  upstanding  alertness 
in  his  big,  clean  -  cut 
body,  and,  most  of  all, 
a  level  steadiness  of  the 
eyes  that  forbade  famil- 
iaritv. 


And  yet  Mr.  Amend  was,  of  necessity, 
a  man  of  fine  discrimination. 

While  he  had  never  until  then  seen  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Amend,  Ronan  knew 
New  York — which  is  another  way  of  say^ 
ing  that  he  knew  both  men  and  manikins 
pretty  well. 

His  calm  eyes,  therefore,  made  a  swift 
and-tomprehensive  inventory  of  the  severe 
but  good  appointments  of  the  big  room  in 
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the  center  of  -which  he  stood,  fell  m  cool 
scrutiny  that  seemed  to  crumple  as  by 
frost  the  look  of  calm  superiority  on  the 
face  of  Amend's  secretary,  .and  settled 
back  with  definite  purpose  on  the  face  of 
Amend,  before  Ronan  answered : 

"  To  advance  the  case  as  a  whole,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  I  plead  guilty  to  both 
counts." 

"  Sit  y  down.  Take  this  chair,  won't 
you?"  said  Amend,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, indicating  a  position  Avhere  the 
light  of  late  morning  must  fall  full  upon 
the  face  of  Ronan.  "  You  don't  seem  to 
get  rattled  easily,"  he  volunteered  when 
Ronan  had  settled  into  the  chair  close  at 
hand.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  do  well  to  get 
better  acquainted. 

"  My  son  requested  you  to  send  in  a 
card,  Avhen  you  could  find  the  time?  Yes. 
He  did  not  say  why  or  whither,  I  pre- 
sume? No.  That  Avas  right,  so  far,  and 
now,  no  doubt,  you  would  like  to  know 
AAdiy  we  have  ventured  to  make  that  re- 
quest. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  you  undertake  a 
small  matter  for  us  in  a  big  way,  and 
leave  here  as  soon  after  to-day  as  you  can 
get  your  necessary  belongings  together." 

"Where?"  asked  Ronan,  concealing 
his  surprise  at  the  depth  and  intentness 
of  meaning  that  the  conversation  had  sud- 
denly assumed. 

"  There,"  replied  Amend,  Avhirling  the 
globe  at  his  elbow  Avith  the  swift  touch  of 
long  and  constant  use  until  his  finger-tip 
rested  lightly  upon  a  spot  below  the  equa- 
tor. 

"As  AA^hat?"  questioned  Ronan  very 
quietly,  Avhile  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
place  indicated,  and  a  dull  flush  of  color 
surged  strongly  into  his  face. 

"  As  master  mechanic  of  three  hundred 
and  odd  miles  of  Andean  railroad,  and 
first  man  in  line  for  promotion,"  Avas  the 
unhesitating  reply. 

Ronan  searched  the  face  of  Amend  for 
a  moment  before  he  asked  : 

"The  salary?" 

"  Eight  hundred  a  month,  gold,"  re= 
plied  Amend;  "  and  you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  into  your  personal  expe- 
rience or  attainments.  I  knoAv  all  I  Avish 
to  knoAv  about  your  previous  history  just 
at  this  time.  When  avouIcI  you  like  to  give 
us  your  answer?  " 

Ronan  could  not  repress  a  smile  as  he 


arose ;  but  it  Avas  because  of  the  unerring 
certainty  Avith  Avhich  the  conversation  had 
been  launched  and  hurried  to  its  CAddent 
end,  and  not  because  of  any  elation  at  the 
suddenly  opened  prospect. 

He  had  done  things  AAdth  locomotives 
in  the  busy  hives  along  the  Juniata.  He 
had  been  captain  of  herders,  as  it  Avere, 
at  the  great,  open  -  air  engine  corral  in 
West  Philadelphia.  He  kneAv,_^also,  things 
that  can  be  learned  only  at  first  -  hand 
Avhere  Chicago — the  railroad  sun  of  this 
railroad  firmament — radiates  fleeing,  hur= 
rying  locomotives  to  every  point  of  the 
compass  as  prodigally  in  proportion  as 
the  .veritable  sun  projects  its  shafts  of 
light. 

He  knew  the  mountains  and  the  plains 
and  something  of  the  peaceful  valley  Avork 
of  this  land  of  endless  railroads ;  but  in 
that  other  land — that  land  of  manana,  of 
to-morroAv,  below  the  equator —     What? 

He  kneAv,  by  report,  that  ill  winds  have 
a  way  of  striking  as  from  above ;  that  un- 
toward things  have  a  Avay  of  happening 
there — Avhere  all  except  the  Avhite  man  do 
all  things  to-morroAA^,  and  Avhere  he,  too, 
unless  he  be  made  of  the  sternest  stuft", 
soon  lapses  into  that  fatal  lethargy  of 
ma  nan  a. 

"  In  an  hour  I  Avill  return  and  answer," 
he  said,  and,  Avith  brief  adieu,  passed  out 
to  the  elevators  and  to  the  din  of  the 
street. 

.  "  I  thought  so !  "  muttered  Amend, 
grimly  smiling  at  the  little  Peruvian  siL 
ver  grotesque  upon  his  desk,  Avhile  the  ex- 
press elevator  SAviftly  dropped  Ronan  to 
the  street  level.  "  He  Avill  decide  it  to- 
da}^— not  to-morroAv.     He  is  our  man." 

It  Avas  something  of  a  decision  for  a 
man  no  older  than  Ronan  to  make.  He 
Avas  not  yet  thirty ;  he  Avas  well-estab^ 
lished  in  the  railroad  offices  in  a  near-by 
cross-street;  he  had  the  usual  substantial 
chances  of  sIoav  promotion  and  meager 
salary  of  the  older  Eastern  railroads. 

There  Avas,  of  course,  permanent  or 
temporary  relief  by  death  or  pension  at 
the  end  of  the  long  run,  according  as  the 
die  might  fall  for  him. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  that,  an  ever-pres- 
ent allurement  looming  large  was  the 
Western  railroad  field — that  mightiest  of 
industrial  battle-fields,  holding  forth  its 
tempting  rcAvards  of  quick  recognition, 
place,   money,  ^and   poAver  to  the  young. 
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clear-headed,  and  capable.  The  wander- 
lust was  strong  in  Ronan's  blood.  He 
had  fought  it  at  times  as  a  man  fights  a 
malady.  The  spirit  of  adventure  and  the 
indomitable  pluck  that  had  sent  his  Scan- 
dinavian grandfather  pioneering  into  the 
great  Northwest  two  generations  ago  had, 
in  turn,  sent  young  Ronan  adventuring 
eastward. 

From  Altoona,  as  an  Eastern  begin-_ 
ning,  he  had  grown  by  slow  and  painful 
processes  to  a  modest  place  in  the  official 
line.  He  had  come  to  know  New  York 
when  the  flush  of  his  strength  was  at  its 
highest  —  when  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
city's  life  by  day  and  the  pregnant  silences 
of  its  nights  thrilled  him  with  a  sort  of 
exaltation  at  the  mere  fact  of  survival  in 
that  maelstrom  of  human  life.  A  score 
of  years,  per-liaps,  would!  pass  before  he 
could  properly  detest  it  and  turn  again  to 
the  open. 

The  sense  of  nearness  to  the  pulse  of 
the  world,  the  far  reaches  down  the  bay 
to  the  open  sea,  the  virile  tang  of  brine- 
soaked  shipping  at  the  piers,  and  the  rich, 


mixed  odors  of  sea  and  cargo  along  the 
water  =  fronts,  had,  from  his  first  expe- 
rience of  them,  stung  Ronan's  senses. 

But,  like  a  stoic,  he  had  held  them  all 
in  check  with  a  master  hand.  The  gay 
enticement  of  the  city's  life,  -the  call  of 
the  West,  and,  most  insistent  of  all,  the 
,  call  of  the  sea  and  of  that  mysterious  land 
of  nianana,  lie  had  put  resolutely  aside, 
until  now  he  had  come  unexpectedly  to 
look  upon  a  daring  parting  of  the  ways 
when  he  had  meant  only  to  pursue  the 
staid  and  conventional  path  to  a  common- 
place success. 

Reaching  the  street,  he  thrust  his  way 
unceremoniously  through  the  fringe  of 
yelling  curb  brokers  that  overlapped  from 
the  turbulent  crowd  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  obstructed  the  sidewalk.  He 
threaded  his  way  more  carefully  through 
the  gloomy  and  cluttered  narrowness  of 
Wall  Street,  and,  crossing  Broadway,  en- 
tered the  gate  of  old  Trinity  churchyard, 
and  sat  down  in  a  favorite  nook  to  wrestle 
with  his  urgent  problem. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  expression- 
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less  marble  slabs  of  the  churchyard  to 
contribute  to  the  answer,  save  that,  fare 
forth  however  bravely  and  Avhere  they 
might,  all  men  came  there,  or  to  a  similar 
pass  at  last.  But  the  chimes  in  the  tower, 
ringing  out  the  noon-hour,  sent  a  theme  of 
triumph  and  rejoicing  down  into  the  se- 
cluded churchyard  and  out  into  the  roar 
of  the  street. 

Ronan  arose  from  his  seat  and  plunged 
into  the  nortliAvard  current  of  Broadway. 
He  suddenly  felt  that  he  must  get  closer 
to  the  heart  of  the  grant,  complex  life  of 
the  crowd  once  more  before  he  could  de- 
cide. 

Shortly  he  was  dropping  from  a  car 
at  Twenty^Third  Street,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments later  he  was  seated  in  the  glazed 
bay  of  a  near-by  cafe  corner,  where,  him- 
self unobserved,  he  looked  out  upon  the 
midday  flood  of  humanity  that  hurls  itself 
impersonally  upon  the  massive  prow  of 
the  Flatiron  Building  and  falls  away 
again  into  the  divided  currents  of  Broad- 
way and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Ronan  ate  with  the  unabated  hunger 
of  youth  and  perfect  health,  and  while 
he  was  thus  engaged  the  matter  somehow 
shaped  itself  in  longer  and  more  compre-. 
hensive  perspective.  Who  would  miss  him 
a  year  hence  if  he  dropped  out  now  from 
that  scurrying  throng  beyond  the  window- 
ledge? 

He  laughed  quietly  over  his  solitary 
meal  for  answer. 

Well,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Avho  would 
miss  him  if  he  dropped  into  a  crevasse  in 
the  Andes  for  a  time,  and  eventually 
dropped  out  again? 

The  answer  was  not  so  ready. 

A  week  later  Ronan  was  looking  into 
the  open  hold  of  a  vessel  tied  up  at  the 
Spanish-American  docks,  just  north  of 
the  Battery.  He  was  carefully  observing 
the  handling  of  numerous  huge  packing- 
cases,  containing  the  detachable  parts  of 
some  locomotives,  big  for  their  day  and 
generation,  but  big  beyond  belief  in  South 
America,  whither  they  were  billed.  The 
locomotives,  stripped  as  closely  as  need 
be,  were  already  safely  stowed  in  the  ca- 
pacious hold ;  and  Ronan  was  booked  to 
go  out  on  the  same  boat,  to  have  one  of 
them  later  give  him  the  worst  five  minutes 
of  his  life. 

No  hint  of  that,  however,  appeared  in 
the  repose  of  the  big,  silent  hulks  of  the 


engines  in  the  shadowy  hold,  and,  of 
course,  there  wa*  no  hint  of  it  in  Mr. 
Amend's  parting  instructions. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  it  if 
you  would  go  Avith  the  cargo.  You  may 
be  useful  before  you  get  them  ashore,  and, 
in  any  event,  I  have  a  theory  that  a  man 
who  works  for  us  down  there  is  the  better 
for  going  around  the  Horn  or  through 
Magellan  and  looking  at  his  job  at  long 
range  going  up  the  west  coast.  It  gives 
him  a  wider  perspective. 

"  Then,  too,  if  he  is  going  to  curl  up 
and  wilt,  he  generally  does  it  when  he 
gets  his  first  sight  of  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific,  and  goes  right  on  up  the  coast 
and  reneges  by  way  of  Panama. 

"Not  making  any  forecasts  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  you  understand,  but — well, 
it  offers  you  a  broader  perspective,  as  I 
have  said." 

"  Certainly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
that,"  replied  Ronan.  "  That  is,"  he  ha= 
stily  added  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has 
no  intention  o'f  reneging,  "  I  shall  be  glad 
to  go  through  with  the  locomotives." 

Some  days  later  the  ship  was  threading 
the  crooked  ways  of  Magellan,  and  Ro- 
nan, looking  from  the  ice=hung  crests  and 
rocky  sides  of  its  desolate  mountains  to 
the  forsaken,  inane  faces  of  the  Terra  del 
Fuegans  crouching,  starved,  and  half 
naked  on  their  littered  shores  in  the  sod- 
den July  midwinter,  silently  thanked 
Providence  and  Philip  Amend  &  Sons 
that  his  task  lay  elsewhere. 

In  due  time  the  ship,  with  its  epoch- 
making  cargo,  covered  the  northward 
coastwise  journey  to  the  open  roadstead  in 
front  of  that  little  city  well  below  the 
equator,  where  Ronan's  real  responsibil- 
ity began. 

He  wakened  one  morning  to  find  the 
ship  anchored  and  rolling  in  the  sicken- 
ing swell  of  waters  that  are  ceaselessly 
whipped  and  mauled  by  the  chill  ant^ 
arctic  winds;  and  that  widening  of  his 
perspective  which  the  senior  Amend  had 
iforetold,  and  which  had  been  progressing 
apace  since  threading  the  straits,  Avas 
greatly  furthered  when  he  turned  his 
eyes  shoreward  in  the  early  morning 
light. 

From  among  all  the  days,  weeks,  and 
months  of  lowering  leaden  sky  that  fol- 
lowed Avhile  the  Pacific  arched  its  saving 
waters  high  upon  the  Avinds  over  the  cor- 
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dillera  to  the  fertile  eastern  slopes  and 
left  the  sterile  coast  untouched  of  rain, 
that  first  morning  Avas  reserved  and  set 
aside  for  Ronan's  welcome. 

While  he  stood  gazing,  spellbound,  over 
the  dry  benches  of  sand  and  rock  which 
rise  magnificently,  terrace  after  terrace, 
from  the  wind-swept  shore — over  the  first 
grand  uplift  of  the  giant  mountains  to  the 
vast  table-lands  beyond — the  dim,  gray 
background  of  the  nearer  heights  was  torn 
asunder  by  a  vagrant  cross-current  of  the 
upper  air,  and  the  distant,  ultimate,  upper 
heads  of  the  second  cordillera  stood  forth 
|£)r  a  moment,  pink,  white,  and  tipped 
with  ice,  fire,  and  gold  against  the  im- 
maculate blue  of  the  sky. 

That  one  glimpse  of  the  mysterious 
upper  world  of  the  mountains  was  brief 
as  it  was  beautiful.  The  gray  cloud-pall 
closed  its  brilliant  rift,  and  Ronan's  prac^ 
tical  mind  came  back,  with  an  unconscious 
sigh  of  regret,  to  the  rolling  and  wallow- 
ing ship  and  the  chortling  and  swaying 
lighter-cranes,  which  were  already  drop- 
ping their  tackle-blocks  into  Jhe  hold  in 
search  of  cargo  to  be  lifted. 

"  Well,"  said  Ronan  to  the  first  man 
who  came  abreast  of  him  on  deck,  "  a 
man  might  fail  here,  or  up  yonder  " — 
with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  toward  the  van- 
ished upper  world — "  but  he  ought  to 
win.  And  if  he  failed  and  died,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  die  well  in  a  place  like 
that!" 

"  Oh,  a  man  can  win  here,"  said  the 
experienced  one  to  whom  he  had  spoken. 
"  He  can  win ;  but  it  costs  a  price.  It 
always  exacts  something  which  he  has  not 
offered,  and  —  yes,  men  have  died  up 
there." 

A  month  saw  Ronan  thriving  in  full 
charge  of  motive-power  affairs.  His  three 
big  locomotives,  like  himself,  were  safely 
located  in  the  railroad  headquarters  town, 
one  hundred  miles  back  from  the  coast  and 
seven  thousand  feet  higher  in  the  moun- 
tains. "The  engines  had  worked  their  way 
up  satisfactorily  thus  far,  and  now  Ro- 
nan and  the  general  superintendent,  Ver^ 
rill,  faced  the  task  of  taking  them  safely 
up  to  their  final  assignment  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  higher  cordillera. 

Thus,  an  evening  in  August  found  them 
sitting  amid  the  wordy  babble  of  the  Ala- 
meda, near  the  extravagant  little  fountain 
of  onyx  that  dripped  and  gurgled  in  the 


mountain  city's  brave  array  of  gay  flow- 
ers, willows,  and  eucalyptus.  All  things 
centered  in  the  Alameda,  and  between  its 
rows  of  sparse  trees  and  brilliant  blooms 
many  things,  at  one  time  and  another, 
had  their  vivid  inception,  from  the  first 
lambent  glow  of  a  pair  of  liquid,  dark 
eyes  to  the  hasty  making  and  the  early  de- 
struction of  dictators  and  dynasties.  They 
were  planning  the  dangerous  ascent  of  the 
higher  mountains  with  the  new  engines, 
while  distant  Illimani  caught  the  last 
golden  glow  of  the  sun  upon  its  lofty 
crest  of  snow  and  held  its  evening  glory 
high  above  the  circle  of  the  surrounding 
heights. 

"  Two  tunnels — "  Ronan  was  saying, 
when  Verrill  interrupted  with  an  apolo- 
getic wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Three,  Ronan ;  three  in  less  than  the 
length  of  a  decent  rifle-shot — and  twenty 
more  tunnels,  for  the  matter  of  that.  But 
three  where  we  bridge  Rio  de  los  Animas 
de  Perditas  at  the  highest,  and  three  times 
we  cross  the  river  within  a  mile's  length 
of  track ! 

"  The  channel  there  is  in  the  form  of  a 
big  letter  '  S,'  sunk  flat  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep  in  the  solid  rock." 

"  Yes,"  Ronan  quietly  agreed.  "  There 
are  three  tunnels  there,  but  two  of  them 
are  tangent  and  west  of  the  curved 
bridges.  They  need  give  us  no  special 
concern.  It  is  the  tunnel  of  nineteen  de- 
grees curvature,  opening  directly  off  of 
the  first  of  those  bridges — the  bridge  that 
spans  the  canon  from  sheer  wall  to  sheer 
wall — that  is  troublesome. 

"The  chief  engineer  declares  that  he 
will  not  consent,  now,  to  working  the  new 
engines  under  their  own  steam  across 
those  two  bridges.  Nor  will  he  consent 
to  have  them  taken  over  coupled  close  to 
a  lighter  engine.  I  put  in  this  Avhole 
afternoon  Avith  him  up  there,  and  there  is 
only  one  other  way  to  take  them  across. 

"  There  he  is  now,  Verrill !  Call  him 
over,  and  let  us  have  it  out  with  our- 
selves. You  say  you  must  have  the  en- 
gines working  higher  up  until  these  lower 
bridges  are  strengthened." 

"  Ho,  Merritt !  "  called  Verrill,  as  the 
engineer  approached  in  the  moving  throng 
beyond  the  first  line  of  eucalyptus.  "  Will 
you  join  us  for  a  smoke?" 

A  minute  later  the  three  men  were  deep 
in  the  problem  that  confronted  them. 
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"  No,  I  cannot  consent,"  Merritt  was 
saying  with  fixed  determination.  "It 
would  be  criminal.  The  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler  and  the  thrust  of  the 
driving-wheels  upon  the  rails,  are  the  two 
things  that  I  cannot  guarantee  the  result 
of,  in  addition  to  the  dead  weight  of  the 
engine. 

"  And  to  put  two  engines  upon  the 
bridge  at  once  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  factor  of  strength  re- 
maining would  be  entirely  too  small,  and 
I  Avill  not  consent. 

"  Mr.  Ronan,  you  spoke  to-day  of  a 
plan.  Can  we  not  consider  it  to-mor- 
row?" 

Merritt  had  been  long  in  the  land  of 
■mahana,  and  almost  unconsciously  he 
spoke  at  times  in  the  language  of  to-mor- 
roAv. 

"  To-night,"  replied  Ronan.  "  Now, 
if  you  Avill.    • 

"  The  longest  bridge  there  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  We  have  among  our 
stores  a  one-hundred-and-seventy-five- 
foot  hawser  that  will  tow  the  empty  en- 
gine, and  a  little  more,  without  its  tender. 

"  If  Mr.  Verrill  will  agree,  we  will 
couple  three  empty  flat  cars  behind  to 
supply  hand-brakes,  hitch  the  rope  to  the 
new  engine's  draw-bar,  and  send  one  of 
the  older,  lighter  engines  ahead  to  pull 
her  over  the  bridges  and  through  the 
short,  curved  tunnel. 

"  We  have  also  some  strong  oaken 
rollers,  Avhich  can  be  fastened  by  their 
brackets  vertically  upon  the  short  wall  of 
the  tunnel's  curve  at  points  that  will  fend 
the  rope  from  chafing  upon  the  sharp 
rocks  after  the  live  engine  enters  the  tun- 
nel. Once  the  strain  of  the  rope  is  set- 
tled upon  the  rollers,  they  will  be  held  all 
the  tighter  and  safer  against  the  rock,  in 
addition  to  the  firm  fastenings  we  can  ar- 
range for  holding  them  in  the  beginning." 

Point  by  point,  they  went  over  the  plan 
until  it  Avas  complete  in  each  particular, 
and  the  folloAving  day  witnessed  the 
operation  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  distant  Pacific  the  powerful  little 
locomotive  was  noisily  dragging  its  giant 
substitute  through  the  half-twilight  of 
deep  Perditas  Canon.  BetAveen  the  en- 
gines the  big  hempen  rope  stretched  taut 
OA'er  the  straight  bridge.  Behind  the  dead 
and  empty  ncAv  engine  trailed  three  light 


flat  cars,  each  Avith  its  pair  of  mestizo 
trainmen  manning  the  brake-Avheels  for 
emergency — dubiously,  but  chattering  in 
excitement  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 

Two  hundred  feet  below,  the  Rio  Per- 
ditas Avrithed  and  roared  and  tumbled  in 
its  narroAv  bed ;  and,  above,  the  sheer 
walls  rose  straight,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  to  the  ragged  lips  of  the  narroAv 
canon. 

Just  ahead  lay  the  last  of  the  two 
straight  tunnels,  with  its  grade  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  at  its  farther  end  the  track  again 
crossed  the  Perditas  upon  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  of  open,  curving  bridge, 
springing  directly  from  one  face  of  the 
j)erpendicular  AA^all  of  the  gorge  to  the 
opposite  straight  wall,  and  disappearing 
in  the  curving  tunnel  of  nineteen  degrees 
curvature  and  heavy  grade. 

There,  at  the  nearer  mouth  of  the 
curAdng  tunnel,  Ronan,  with  his  hand 
resting  upon  the  first  oaken -roller-fender, 
well  bolted  to  the  face  of  the  rock,  stood 
upon  the  lofty  steel  AA-ebAA'ork  of  bridge 
and  listened  to  the  steady  roar  and  echo 
of  the  laboring  engine's  exhaust. 

He  looked  far  doAAm  upon  the  writhing 
AA^aters,  and  realized  to  the  fullest  that  he 
had  hung  his  reputation,  and  much  more, 
upon  that  single  straining  rope  that  was 
creeping  toAvard  him  in  the  opposite  tun- 
nel. Shortly  the  working  engine  pushed 
its  front  out  of  the  wall  of  the  caiion  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  and  crept 
over  to  Avhere  he  Avaited. 

The  plodding  engine  passed  him  slow- 
ly, and  the  slant  of  the  great  rope,  strung 
taut  from  its  draw-bar,  sheared  its  way 
beautifully  to  place  upon  the  oaken  guard- 
roller  on  the  lip  of  the  tunnel.  The 
Avorking  engine  disappeared  when  the 
front  of  the  new  engine  was  just  showing 
in  the  opposite  tunnel's  mouth  and  all  go= 
ing  Avell. 

Then  the  dead  engine  loomed  big  in  the 
dull,  gray  light  upon  the  frail  bridge, 
responding  to  the  stead}',  careful  draw  of 
the  rope.  The  great  hulk  of  her  was 
moving  slowly  across  the  middle  of  the 
lofty  steel  s|)an,  Avith  Ronan  tensely 
Avatching  the  smooth  play  of  the  rope 
upon  its  fender,  Avhen  the  one  thing  that 
he  dreaded  occurred. 

The  steady  exhaust  of  the  AVorking  en- 
gine, noAv  Avell  on,  its  sIoav  Avay  through 
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the  short,  curved  tiinnel,  suddenly  feroke 
to  a  muffled  roar,  and  Ronan  straightened 
and  stood  clutching  the  rock  like  a  man 
struck  deep  and  hard.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  hig,  straining  rope,  which 
suddenly  seemed  but  a  mere  thread  among 
the  massive  cliffs. 

While  ]ie  stared,  helpk'ss  to  a\'crt  it, 
tliere  came  the  fatal  sag  tliat  he  dreaded. 
The  grea.t  rope  sank  almost  to  the  bottom 
end  of  "the  fender-roll,  snapped  upward 
perilously,  and  sank  again. 

The   forward   engine   was   slipping   in 
the  drip  of  the  tunnel !     The  sanding  of 
the  rail  liadbeen  allowed  to  fail ! 
2  K  R 


the  fender-roll  at  the 

tunnel's  mouth  ripped 

loose  with  a  crash, 


An  instant  more,  and  it  was  done. 

Another  sag,  and  the  rope  caught' und.r 
the  fender  upon  the  rock.  I'he  spinning 
engine-wheels  ahead  caught  hard  upon 
the  hastily  sanded  rail  and  took  fierce 
hold.  The  rope  drew  taut  with  a  snap 
against  the  first  backward  movement  of 
tlie  dead  engine  and  cars,  and  the  strain- 
ing fcndri-  i-()ll  at  the  tunnel's  moutli 
ripped  loose  with  a  crash. 

•  Twice  the  rope  savv'ed  upward  upon  the 
jagged  rock  of  the  tunnel's  curve,  and 
then  it  broke  with  a  great  whip-like  snap 
and  snarl  that  whirred  and  echoed 
through  the  narrow  gorge. 
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The  backward  half  of  it  came  writhmg 
and  hurtling  out  of  the  tunnel,  and,  whip- 
ping around  the  dead  engine,  struck  a 
slashing  blow  above  the  heads  of  the 
frightened  trainmen. 

"Set  them!"  shouted  Ronan,  before 
the  first  backward  movement  was  fairly 
begun.     "Set  the'  brakes  !  " 

But  they  fell  upon  their  faces  and  lay 
there  cowering,  while  the  engine  and  cars 
rapidly  accelerated 
their  slow  back- 
w  a  r  d  movement 
and  quickly  disap- 
peared  in  the 
straight  tunnel. 

Only  for  an  in- 
stant Ronan  had 
stood  paralyzed  at 
the  sight  of  the 
m  en's  inactivity, . 
and  then  he  leaped 
out  recklessly  upon 
the  cross  -  ties  of 
the  bridge  and 
raced  madly  after 
the  runaway. 

So  quick  was  his 
start,  and  so  cum- 
bersome the  train's 
first  movement, 
that,  in  the  begin- 
ning, he  gained  up- 
on it.  He  strained 
forward  in  a  heart- 
breaking, final  ef- 
fort in  the  tunnel, 
and  succeeded  in 
touching  the  rapid- 
ly receding  pilot- 
beam  of  the  engine. 
But  it  drew  stead- 
ily out  from  under 
his  clutching  hands 
and  threw  him 
prone  upon  his  face 
in  the  darkness. 

He  gathered 
himself  quickly, 
and  ran  on  again 
to  the  lower  end 
of  the  tunnel.  Just 
outside  he  found 
the  frightened 
train  -  crew,  nurs- 
ing their  bruises, 
huddled    in    a    bay 


DASHING   BATTERED    HULK    AND    FLYING    FRAG- 
MENTS   BACK     AND     FORTH,    FROM 
WALL    TO    WALL. 


of^  the  rock  where  they  had  tumbled  off, 
pell  -  mell.  The  runaway  was  hurtling 
down  the  crooked  caiion,  scattering  its 
engine  trappings  at  every  curve  and  too 
close  shelf  of  rock. 

With  one  bitter  execration  wrung  from 
him  upon  all  the  sullen,  ceaseless  menace 
of  Perditas  Caiion,  Ronan  stood  watch- 
ing the  destroying  flight  of  the  train 
down  the  steep  and  crooked  grade,  with 
Verrill's  words  of 
the  morning  ring- 
ing in  his  ears : 

"  I  have  a  trip 
up  the  caiion  to- 
day, rn  make  it  a 
point  to  be  up  there 
wdth  my  car  and 
another  engine 
when  you  make  the 
pull  over  the  last 
bridge !  " 

P.oor  Verrill !  If 
he  met  that  awful 
bolt  of  destruction 
hurling  itself  down 
upon  him  in  the 
cafion  —  and  he 
must,  if  it  stayed 
on  the  rails  but  lit- 
tle longer ! 

At  the  first  sharp 
turn  of  the  track, 
a  few  hundred  feet 
away,  Ronan  saw 
the  wild  careening 
of  the  engine  sweep 
off  the  stack,  bell, 
and  running-board 
against  the  over- 
hanging point  of 
rock.  As  the  first 
flying  fragments 
lifted  into  the  air 
he  thought  the  end 
had  come,  and  held 
his  breath  while  he 
waited  to  see  the 
entire  fleeing  mass 
topple  into  the 
gorge. 

But  she  righted 
herself,  and  .  shot 
out  of  sight,  Avith 
tiie  fiats .  still  dan- 
cing on  ahead  . 
Again   he   sa\v   her 
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flash  into  view,  lower  down,  and  toss  shiv- 
ered fragments  high  in  the  air  and  into 
the  gorge,  while  from  far,  ^  deep  down, 
almost  directly  beneath  him,  as  it  seemed, 
the  feeble  whistle  treble  of  Verrill's  spe- 
cial engine  floated  up  chokingly,  strug- 
gling for  notice  above  the  roar  of  the 
river  and  the  destroying  runaway. 

So  it  must  be  !  None  but  the  Maker 
of  the  mountains  could  avert  it  now.  Ver- 
rill  and  his  crew  were  doomed ! 

Ronan's  mind  flashed  back  in  that  in- 
stant to  the  morning  in  Amend's  New 
York  oiflce,  and  his  own  words,  then  so 
lightly  spoken,  rang  in  his  ears  like  the 
knell  of  doom : 

"  I  will  plead  guilty  Lo  that!'" 

And  what  of  this?  It  had  been  of  his 
planning,  his  execution — all  his,  but  the 
stupefying  slip  in  the  tunnel,  against 
which  he  had  cautioned,  first'  and  last. 
He  saw  his  own  life  going  out  in  dis- 
hoijored  memory  as  the  price  of  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  would,  in  a  few  moments, 
die  down  there  below  him,  .almost  within 
his  sight. . 

Ele  saw  in  , his  mind's  eye,  all  that  and 
more,  in  those  few  crowded  minutes,  and 
then,  for  the  last  time,  he  saw  the  big 
engine  flash  into  sight  again,  stripped 
of  its  cars,  somcM'here  in  the  three  and 
a  half  miles  through  which  it  had  mi- 
raculou'sly  staggered. 

Even  then,  it,  was  only  a  -scant  mile 
straight  away  from  him,,  but  far  below, 
and  speeding  along* the  mountainside  in 
af  shaft  of  daylight  that  penetrated  the 
narrow   barrel  of  tha  canon. 

He  saw  ]ier  rush  at  the  point  of  the 
last  distortion  of  the  caiion  wall  that 
lay  in  the  line  of  his  sight.  She  struck 
it  with  a  furious  lunge  that  sent  rails 
and  ties  twisting  and  whirling  in  the 
air,  and,  suddenly,  her  head  end  went 
down  close  upon  the  dizzy  brink  of  tlie 
gorge. 

She  threw  her  shattered  cal)  crashing 
in  a  mass  of  splintered  rubbisli  ahead 
of  her  into  the  depths,  and  leaped  after 


it,  dashing  battered  hulk  and  flying 
fragments  back  and  forth,  from  wall 
to  wall,  until  the  boiling  waters  far  be- 
low swallowed  them.._ 

And  tlien,  while  Ronan  stood  fixed 
and  staring  from  his  lofty  lookout,  the 
treble  of  Verrill's  engine  whistle  came  up 
again,  more  clearly,  and  the  little  engine, 
drawing  the  superintendent's  car,  shoved 
its  bright  brass-trimmed  front  end  round 
the  lower  point  of  the  shattered  curve. 
It  crept  to  a  stop  in  a  shaft  of  gray 
light,  just  short  of  the  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  spread  track  which  the  lost 
engine  had  left,  in  its  final  riot,  as  the 
only   trace   of   the   disaster. 

'  That  ended  what  Ronan  unhesitat- 
ingly calls  the  wor'st  five  minutes  of  his 
life.  And,  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  him  very  comfortably,  even 
luxuriously,  at  home  in  one  of  the  many 
little  earthly  paradises  of  the  Andean 
•cities,  he  will  sometimes  tell,  especially 
if  it  be  a  newcomer  who  is  inclined  to 
despair  of  South  America,  how  he  once, 
sent  in  his  resignation  within  sixty  days 
after  hi!s  arrival  there,  and  how  Philip 
Amend  &  Sons  would  neither  accept, 
nor  seriously  consider  it. 

A  A'ery  good  while  ago,  that  was,  and 
Ronan  is  of  the  higher  executive  staff 
now ;  but  he  can  repeat,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  musty  letter  files,  just  what 
the  senior  Amend  wrote  him  upon  that 
trying  occasion  of  his  first  time  out. 
This  is  it : 

-That  scheme  of  yours  evidently  had  its 
weak  spot.  But,  we  can  better  afford  a  man 
who,  once  in  a  lifetime,  drops  $20,000  do>vn 
the  caiion,  trying  to  do  something  to-day, 
than  to  pay  an  everlasting  tribute  to  manana. 

Don't  be  too  liberal  with  your  plea  of 
"  guilty."  Your  first  one  was  all  right,  but 
I  conSSder  it  my  turn  to  render  a  verdict  in 
your  case,  and  it  is  this : 

"  Not  guilt}^ — but,  don't  do  it  again."  Stay 
with  them,  young  man. 

"  And,"  says  Ronan,  "  I  stayed." 
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ID  you  ever  take  time  to  consider 

The  lives  we  are- living  each  day — 
Are  we  helping  ourselves,  and  our  neighbors 
Along  the  unballasted  Avay? 


Is  our  road-bed  the  best  we  can  make  it? 

Are  the  ties  aiid  the  rails  all  set  true? 
Are  the  tish-plates  secure  and  well  leveled? 

Are  we  always  marked  up,  '"  overdue  ?  " 

Are  our  road-crossings  all  well  protected? 

Do  our  signal-lamps  ever  burn  bright? 
Are  our  head-lights  trimmed  neatly,  and  burning, 

To  show  us  our  way  through  the  night? 

Is  our  hand  always  gripping  the  throttle?. 

Does 'our  fireman  keep -up  enough  steam? 
Is  our  engine  the  mogul  to  pull  us 

Up  the  hill  where  our  hopes  brightly  gleam? 

Are  there  many  up-grades  we  must  double, 
And  down-grades  that  call  for  the  air. 

And  stretches-quite  long  and  uneven, 
That  fill  us  with  wo  and  despair? 

Are  the  agents  at  all  of  our  stations 

Reliable,  careful,  and  true? 
When  our  train  blows  the  whistle  for  signals, 

Are  we  safe  when  they  let  us  go  through? 

Oh,  let  U5  take  time  to  consider 

The  lives  we  are  living  each  day, 
So  the  special  by  which  we  are  trav'ling, 

Will  keep  on  our  own  right  of  way. 

And  when  our  last  trip  is  completed, 

And  we  step  down  all  covered  with  grime, 

The  operator  will  send  in  his  OS.,. 
And  sav  that  we  got  there  on'  time. 
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Express  Thieves,  and   How  to 
Catch  Them. 


;BY     CHARLTON     ANDREWS. 


HONESTY  is  not  only  the  best  pol#cy;  it  is  the  only  one  that  will  keep 
you  outside  the  penitentiary,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  employ  of  an 
express  company.  These  companies  have  so  surrounded  themselves 
with  safeguards  that  dishonesty  has  absolutely  no  terrors  for  them,  whether 
it  be  within  the  ranks  of  the  company's  employees  or  without. 

The  thief,  be  he  large  or  small,  employee- or  working  highwayman,  may 
flatter  himself  that  his  trail  is  covered  beyond  possibility  of  discovery;  that 
he  may  settle  down  ts>  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains  in  peace  and  security.  At  the 
very  moment  when  he  dismisses  fear  from  his  mind,  fate,  in  the  guise  of  a 
special  officer  of  the  express  compa-ny,  or  perhaps  the  surety  company  that 
guaranteed  his  honesty,  may  step  in  and  tap  him  on  the  shoulder. 

The  long  arm  of  the  law  reaches  across  plains  and  over  mountains  and 
rivers.  Distance  is  no  obstacle,  and  time  no  consideration.  Sooner  or  later 
justice  overtakes  the  trembling  fugitive,  and  he  passes  into  the  domain  of  the 
zebra  stripes.  •  '  '' 


The  Express  Companies  Have  Made   Secure   the    Enforcement  of 
Eighth  Commandment  Against  Dishonest  Employees  and  the 
Road- Agents  Who  Once  Infested  the  Mountains. 


the 


,VER  since  .express  companies 
were  organized,  their  treas- 
>u-e-boxes  have  had  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  for  the 
dishonest. 

Opportunities  for  steal- 
ings money  in  transit,  not  only  by  bandits 
on  the  lonely  roads,  but  also  by  em- , 
ployees,  of  necessity  left  unwatched  Tor 
many  hours  at  a  time  with  large  sums  in 
their  custody,  have  been  so  exceptionally 
favorable  that  the  express  companies'  rec- 
ord of  los,ses  by  theft  is  not  approached  in 
tl^e  history  of  any  other  business. 

But  the  eternal  struggle  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  evolved,  as  it  always 
does,  unusual  remedies  to  meet  unusual 
conditions.  The  express  companies  have 
fought  for  self-preservation  with  an  en- 
ergy and  skill  that  have  at  last  rendered 


them  practically  immune  from  depreda- 
tions by  thieves  within  or  without.. 

So  thoroughly  is  it  inidersto'od  by  all 
men  that  robbery  of  an  express  company 
carries  in  its'  wake  a  retribution  as  inevita- 
ble as  death  itself  that  in  these  days  only 
those;  below  the  average  of  criminal  intel- 
ligence will  attempt  it.  Trains  and  stages 
are  held  up  nowadays  only  by  boys  whose 
brains  have  been  addled  l7y  trashy  novels 
and  cigarettes. 

The  last  stage  robbery  in  Idaho'  was 
committed  two  years  ago  by  two  boys  aged 
eighteen"  and  nineteen,  who  had  been 
brought  up  on  a  lonely  farm,  and  who  had 
never  seen  a  train  until  they  were  taken 
aboard  one  by  a  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  se- 
cret-service agent  four  days  after  their 
foolish  exploit,  on  their  way  to  trial  and 
certain  conviction. 
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Stealing  by  employees  now  occurs  only 
in  extremely  rare  cases.  The  last  instance 
of  the  kind  occurred  last  August.  An 
agent  of  the  Southern  Express  Company 
had  read  newspaper  accounts  of  the  long 
fight  against  extradition  from  Canada 
conducted  by  Greene  and  Gaynor,  until 
he  became  filled  with  the  idea  that  he  per- 
ceived a  legal  device  by  which  he  could 
avoid  extradition  for  .robbery.  Accord- 
ingly he  began  to  lay  plans  to  test  his 
theory. 

He  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  Canada  on 
a  fishing-trip,  obtained  passes  for  the 
journey,  and  finally  started  ostentatiously 
for  Montreal,  helping  himself  to  twenty- 
one  thousaiid  dollars  from  an  express 
shipment  just  before  he  left.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  to  Canada — and 
even  less  in  getting  back  home  again  in 
custody  of  a  detective.  It  only  required 
seven  days  to  demonstrate  that  his  theory 
about  the  weakness  of  the.  extradition 
treaty  was  all  wrong. 

Coping  with  the  Highwayman. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  ex- 
press companies  to  protect  their  treasure- 
boxes  is  fascinating.  There  were  two 
widely  different  classes  of  enemies  to  meet 
^those  on  the  outside  and  those  on  the 
inside.  The  outside  enemy,  the  highway- 
man, offered  the  earliest  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult problem  because  the  express  compa- 
nies were  young,  and  therefore  poor  in  re- 
sources and  experience,  and  also  because 
the  country  was  new  and  the  machinery 
of  the  law  was  not  yet  in  good  running 
order. 

In  the  days  following  the  discover-y  of 
gold  in  California,  Montana,  and  Colo- 
rado, highAvay  robbery  was  an  easy,  prof- 
itable, and  comparatively  safe  vocation, 
rather  extensively  followed  by  persons 
with  conscientious  scruples  against  work. 

When  the  vengeance  of  the  vigilantes 
made  promiscuous  murder  and  robbery 
somewhat  dangerous,  the  holding  up  of 
stages  by  masked  men  became  more  and 
more  common  until  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
who  practically  monopolized  the  express 
busmess  in  the  Far  West,  were  forced  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  war  of  extermination 
upon  highwaymen  as  the  alternative  to 
bankruptcy. 


The  vicissitudes  of  this  war,  which  last- 
ed from  the  earliest  days  up  to  1895, 
make  up  one  of  the  most  picturesque  chap- 
ters in  the"  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  a  notable  example  of  how  "  in- 
dividual enterprise  "  may  be  crushed  by_ 
corporate  aggression. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  war 
upon  the  highAvayman  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  fourteen  years 
from  1870  to  1885  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
were  robbed  by  highwaymen  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars.  Two -guards,  four 
drivers,  and  four  passengers  were  killed 
in  these  robberies,  and  six  guards,  four 
drivers,  and  two  passengers  were  severely 
wounded. 

There  were  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
stage  robberies,  thirty-four  attempted 
stage  robberies,  four  train  robberies,  four 
attempted  train  rohberies,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  burglaries  of  express  of- 
fices. Also  seven  horses  were  killed  and 
thirteen  were  stolen. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  five 
highwaymen  were  killed  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bing the  express,  eleven  were  killed  while 
resisting  arrest,  and  seven  were  lynched 
for  the  crime  of  robbing  the  stages.  The 
survivors,  two  hundred  and  forty  in  num- 
ber, were  sent  to  prison  for  long  terms 
at  hard  labor.  Not  one  of  the  highway- 
men escaped  -punishment.  Much  of  their 
booty  was  recovered. 

Costly   Rewards. 

To  even  the  score  in  such  conclusive 
style  cost  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  in  rewards, 
percentages  on  treasure  recovered,  salaries 
of  guards  and  detectives,  and  expenses  of 
arrests  and  convictions,  the  tidy  sum  of 
$512,414. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  neither  com- 
plicated nor  mysterious.  When  a  stage 
was  held  up,  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  notified  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  an  operator  from  the  secret- 
service  department  would  be  sent' to  the 
scene  of  the  robbery.  Often  he  had  mere- 
ly to  lead  a  posse  into  the  mountains  on 
a' man  -  hunt  which  quickly  resulted  in 
the  killing  or  capture  of  the  highwaymen. 
The  celerity  with  which  these  hunts  were 
conducted  is  manifest  in  the  court  records 
of  California,  Nevada,,  and  Arizona.   For 
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example,  George  Adams  robbed  the  stage 
ifrom  San  Luis  Obispo  to  Soledad,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  3d  of  December,  1879. 
Twelve  days  later  he  was  delivered  at  the 
California  state  prison  to  begin  a  long 
sentence  for  the  crime. 

Still  quicker  time  was  made  in  the  case 
of  James  Casey,  Avho  found  himself  in 
state  prison  six  days  after  he  held  up  the 
stage  from  Grayson  to  Bantas  on  the  23d 
of  October,  1884.  The  usual  time,  how- 
ever that  elapsed  between  the  hold-up  and 
the  joufney  to  the  penitentiary  ranged 
from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  depend- 
ing on  the  time  the  courts  required  to 
reach  the  case. 

TKe  Life  of  a  Stage  Robber. 

In  a  number  of  instancies  the  high- 
waymen eluded  pursuit  long  enough  to 
hold  up  a  second  stage  before  their  cap- 
ture. Twelve  men  were  active  enough 
to  commit  three  highway  robberies  before 
their  inevitable  fate  overtook  them,  four 
held  up  four  stages  each*  another  was 
killed  in  the  act  of  holding  up  his  fifth 
stage,  and  still  another  looted  six  express 
treasure-boxes  before  the  secret  service 
gathered  him  in. 

Richard  Perkins  held  up  a  s,tage  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Bakerslielcl  on  the  4th  of 
December,  18-75,  was  promptly  captured, 
and  received  an  eight-year  sentence  thirty- 
hvl  days  after  the  crime.  Not"  being  sat- 
isfied with  this  experience,  he  held  up  an- 
other stage  within  sixty  ,days  after  com- 
pleting his  sentence.  He  succeeded  in  re- 
peating the  performance  six  times  more 
within  the  ensuing  six  months.  Then 
AVell{5,  Yavgd  &  Co.'s  secret  service,  got 
him  and  had  him, sent  up  for  life.' 

"Black  Bart,"  the  Champion  Road-Agent. 

The  record  in  highway  robbery  was  set 
by  "  Black  Bart,"  whose  right  name  was 
Charles  li.  Bolton.  Choosing  the  vicinity 
of  Yreka,  California,  as  his  favorite  field 
of  operations,  he  held  up  \\'ells,  Eargo  & 
Go's  stages  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven 
times  in  the  eight  years,  three  months,  and 
seven  days  that  elapsed  between  his  first 
exploit  and  his  capture.  One  stage  he  held 
up  four  times  at  the  same  spot. 

Californians  declared  that  the  drivers 
got   so  accustomed  to  being  held  up  at 


this  point  that  they  stopped  the  stage  of 
their  own  accord  and  held  up  their  hands 
whenever  tliey  approached  the  place. 
After  waiting  a  few  moments,  if  no  one 
came  for  the  treasure-box,  they  picked  up 
the  lines  and  drove  on. 

Black  Bart  was  always  well  dressed, 
alwaj^s  polite,  and*lie  never  fired  a  shot. 
Frequently  he  was  so  grateful  for  the 
contents  of  the  treasure-box  that  he 
dropped  into  poetry,  Avhich  he  signed 
"  P. 0.8,"  and  left  pinned  to  a  tree  or  laid 
upon  a  rock  at  tlie  scene  of  his  exploit. 
The  secret-service  men  Avere  frantic,  for 
they  could  get  no  clue  to  the  industrious 
poet-highwayman. 

But  the  pitcher  went  to.  the  Avell  once 
too  often.  At  dusk  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 3,  1883,  as  the  stage  from  Sonora 
to  Milton,  California,  reached  the  spot 
where  it  had  been  held  up  on  July  26, 
1875,  the  familiar  black  figure  stepped 
out  'from  behind  the  same  old  roc^,  and, 
in  its  accustomed  style,  drew  a  bead  on 
Old  Bill  Moore,  the  driver,  with  the  usual 
■courteous  request  to  hand  down  the  treas- 
ure-box. 

Once  Too  Often. 

Now,  Old  Bilh  had  been  held  up  three 
times  before  by  the  selfsame  ligur,e  in  the 
black  mask,  and  he  felt  that  his  forbear- 
ance was  being  ijj^posed  upon. 

It  made  him  mad  clear  throvigh.  How- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  do  but  obey 
orders, ,  for  the  gentlemanly  highwayman 
certainly  had  the  drop  on  him.  He  kicked 
the  box  to  the  ground  and  received  a  cor- 
dial "  thank  you,"  coupled  with  permis- 
sion to  drive  on. 

Old  Bill  went  on  his  way  until  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  a  little  valley  a 
■quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  and  out  of  sight 
of  the  scene  of  the  robbery.  Then  he  did 
^something  which  was  in  direct  violation 
of  all  the  ethics  of  highway  robbery.  He 
stopped,  A\rap]jed  the  lines  around  the 
handle  of  the  brakes,  crept  back  up  the 
road  until  he  was  within  close  range  ol 
the  highwayman,  who  was  still  wrestling 
with  the  lock  on  the  treasure-box,  and  cut 
loose  at  him  with  his  revolver^  With 
bullets  kicking  up  the  dust  all  around  him 
and  singing  about  his  ears,  the  highway- 
man departed  with  such  extreme  precipi- 
tation that  he  left  oire  of  his  cuffs  behind. 
On  the  cuff  was  a  Chinese  laundry  mark. 
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The  laundry  mark  being  identified,  en- 
abled Secret-Service  Officers  J.  B.  Hume 
and  J.  N.  Thacker,  of  the  express  com- 
pany, accompanied  by  a  couple  of  police- 
men, a  -week  after  the  robbery  to  enter 
the  room  of  a  quiet,  well-bred  gentleman 
who  lived  within  a  block  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.'s  office  in  San  Francisco  with  drawir' 
revolvers  and  request  him  to  hold  up  his 
hands. 

The  quiet  gentleman  readily  admitted 
that  he  was  Black  Bart,  the  "  P. 0.8,"  and 
that  he  had  committed  the  twenty-seven 
robberies. 

He  admitted  other  things  which  made 
Old  Bill  Moore  madder  than  he  Avas  on 
the  evening  of  his  last  hold-up ;  for  he 
declared  that  he  had  often  held  up  stages 
with  an  empty  guii,  and  that  on  his  last 
adventure  he  had  compelled  Old  Bill  to 
deliver  the  treasure  -  box  by  pointing  a 
fence  picket  at  him.  In  the  gathering 
dusk  the  picket  looked  enough  like  a  rifle 
to  serve  the  purpose. 

Black  Bart  declared  that  he  had  a  hor- 
ror of  shedding  blood,  that  he  had  never 
hurt  any  one  in  his  life,  and  that  he  would 
have  given  up  his  profitable  career  of  rob- 
bery rather  than  fire  a  shot  at  a  human 
being. 

Near  the  Office. 

He  had  lived  for  years  within  a  block 
of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  office,  had  often 
shipped  booty  stolen  from  the  express 
company  over  its  own  lines  to  his  home 
in  San  Francisco,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  meals  at  a  restaurant  much 
frequented  by  San  Francisco  detectives. 
He  was  well  educated,  well  informed  on 
current  topics,  a  good  talker,  and  even 
after  his  arrest  exhibited  genuine  wit. 

He  had  friends  of  the  hrghest  respecta- 
bility, was  cultured  in  manner,  neat  in 
dress,  never  swore,  and  never  gambled. 

All  this  was  of  no  avail,  for  he  met  the 
same  fate  that  was  so  relentlessly  meted 
out  to  the  coarser  class  of  highwaymen 
who  were  recruited  chiefly  from  laborers, 
miners,  farm-hands,  and  cowboys. 

•  After  the  capture  of  Black  Bart,  the 
express  companies  had  comparatively  lit- 
tle trouble  with  highwaymen  until  the 
hard  times  of  1893,  when  there  was  a  re- 
crudescence of  the  crime,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  region  south  and  west  of  the 
Missouri  River. 


In  the  first  six  months  of  1893  there 
were  twenty-one  train  robberies,  the  ex- 
press-car being  the  object  of  attack  in 
each  instance.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  this  form  of  robbery  was  even  more 
frequent.  The  express  companies  were 
in  desperation  and  so  were  the  railroad 
companies. 

Meetings  of  the  heads  of  both  classes 
of  corporations  were  held  to  devise  means 
to  stop  the  robberies,  the  matter  was  taken 
up  in  Congress,  and  widely  discussed  in 
the  press. 

Guards  on  express-cars  were  doubled, 
and  inventors  everywhere  busied  them- 
selves witli  models  of  bullet-proof  cars 
which  nobody  wanted,  because  bullet- 
proof cars  could  withstand  dynamite  no 
better  than  any  other  kind.  " 

Best  Prices  for  Dead  Robbers. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
the  expr.ess  companies  did  it.  They- in- 
structed their  secret-service  departments 
to  bring  in  every  man  who  took  part  in  an 
express  robbery,  regardless  of  cost,  and 
to  do  it  with  a  swiftness  which  would 
make  the  industry  of  express  robbing  un- 
popular. 

The  manner  in  Avhich  the  express  com- 
panies preferred  to  have  their  train  rob- 
bers brought  in  was  indicated  by  the 
standing  offer  of  the  American  Express 
Company  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  head 
for  dead  express  robbers  and  only  one 
hundred  dollars  a  head  for  live  ones.  This 
oifer  applied  only  to  the  common  run  of 
train  robbers.  In  aggravated  cases  the 
reward  was  greatly  increased. 

When  the  Dalton  gang,  which  in  less 
than  two  years  robbed  the  express  com- 
panies of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  killed  four  men  in  doing  it,  was  wiped 
out  at  Coffey ville,  Kansas,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1892,  the  express  companies  sent 
six  thousand  dollars  by  telegrajjli  within 
tAventy-four  hours  after  the  shooting  to 
the  men  who  did  it.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  an  additional  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars by  mail  a  few  days  later. 

C.  S.  Cox,  the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  agent 
who  fired  the  first  shot  and  brought  down 
his  man,  was  presented  with  a  fine  gold 
watch  and  chain  with  an  inscription  com- 
memorating his  deed,  and  Jim  Spears,  the 
liveryman  Avho  killed  three  of  the  gang 
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as  fast  as  he  could  work  the  lever  of  his 
repeating  rifle,  was  given  a  gold  medal 
in  addition  to  his  share  of  the  money  re- 
ward. 

Quite  Remunerative. 

In  short,  the  hunting  of  express  rob- 
bers was"  made  so  remunerative  that  very 
soon  there  were  no  robbers  left  to 
hunt;  and  for  the  last  dozen  years  the 
express  companies  have  enjoyed  an  al- 
most complete  immunity  from  stage  and 
train  robberies  that  has  left  them  free  to 
perfect  a  system  of  protection  from  dis- 
honest employees. 

The  prevention  of  theft  by  employees 
presents  a  totally  different  problem  from 
that  afforded  by  highwaymen,  and  one 
distinctly  easier  of  solution.  The  salaried 
employee  is  higher  up  in  the  social  scale 
than  the  highwayman.  Therefore  when  he 
goes  wrong  he  is  easier  to  trace,  and  fam- 
ily ties  and  old  associations  exert  a  far 
more  powerful  influence  in  bringing  him 
back  sooner  or-  later  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  where  he  may  be  apprehended  at  a 
minimum  of  trouble  and  expense. 

The  system  of  checking  used  in  the 
express  business  is  so  elaborate  that  the 
disappearance  of  a  valuable  package  is  at 
once  detected.  To  begin  with,  when  a 
money  package  comes  into  an  express  of- 
fice, it  is  receipted  for  and  then  sealed 
by  two  clerks.  Every  man  into  whose  cus- 
tody the  package  is  given  must  sign  a  re- 
ceipt for  it. 

Down  to   a   Minimum. 

If  it  goes  from  one  principal  point  to 
another,  it  is  placed  in  a  safe  with  a  com- 
bination, lock.  The  messenger  who  has 
charge  of  the  safe  on  the  train  never 
knows  the  combination,  and  therefore 
could  not  open  it  without  blowing  it  open. 
The  only  money  packages  he  handles  are 
those  destined  to  local  points  on  his  run, 
so  even  if  he  were  inclined  to  be  dishonest 
his  opportunities  are  circumscribed. 

The  chances  given  to  a  dishonest  man 
to  steal  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a 
civil-service  system  by  which  all  men  in 
positions  of  trust  are  tried  out  pretty 
thoroughly  in  subordinate  places  before 
they  "are  permitted  to  handle  money. 

After  a  man  has  been  advanced  to  a 
place  in  which  he  may  be  tempted  to  be 


dishonest  he  is  safeguarded  in  a  way 
which  has  proved  wondrously  effective. 
Every  express-messenger  must  furnish  a 
bond  from  the  American  Surety  Company 
^oi  tAvo  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to 
five  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the 
importance  of  his  run,  arid  every  agent  is 
also  placed  under  bonds  ranging  from  five 
hundred  dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  not  done  because  the  express  com- 
pany expects  the  amount  of  the  bond  to 
recoup  them  in  case  of  loss,  but  because 
the  American  Surety  Company  has  a  de- 
tective staff  which  is  not  surpassed  in  the 
world. 

Capture    Is   Certain. 

If  ah  employee  steals  toy  thing  from 
an  express  company  his  capture  and  pun- 
ishment are  as  certain  as  anything  human 
can  be.  If  the  sum  stolen  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  his  bond,  the  surety  company 
is  notified,  and  the  express  company  gives 
itself  no  further  concern  in  the  matter. 
If  the  amount  of  the  theft  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  bond,  the  express  company 
detectives  cooperate  with  the  operators  of 
the  surety  company  in  running  down  the 
culprit. 

Some  curious  notions  are  esrtant  regard- 
ing what  takes  place  when  an  express 
company  is  robbed.  The  popular  idea  is 
that  if  a  messenger  or  other  employee  of 
-an  express  company  were  to  decamp  with 
a  large  sum  there  would  be  agitated  con- 
ferences of  officials,  frantic  messages,  and 
wild  hurryings  to  and  fro  of  an  army  of 
detectives  who  would  sacrifice  appetites 
and  sleep  in  running  down  all  sorts  of 
impossible  clues. 

The  culprit  always  shares  this  belief, 
and  acts  upon  it.  He  gets  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  scene  of  his  crime  in  the 
shortest  practicable  time,  and  for  several 
months  goes  into  hiding  that  is  often  very 
good. 

Impossible  to  Get  Away. 

What  really  happens  in  a  case  of  rob- 
bery is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  popular 
idea.  If  an  express-messenger  en  route 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  were  to  dis- 
appear from  his  train  with  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to-morrow  the  trainmen  would 
notify  his  division  superintendent  as  soon 
as  he  were  missed.    When  the  absent  mes- 
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senger's  run  Avas  checked  up  at  Chicago 
the  exact  amount  of  his  shortage  would  be 
known,  and  reported  by  wire  Avith  such 
other  facts  as  were  available  to  the  general 
manager  in  New  York. 

The  general  manager  would  order  the 
message  to  be  sent  to  the  surety  company 
and  dismiss  the  matter  from  its  mind. 

The  president  of  the  surety  company 
Avould  give  the  message,,  a  casual  glancfe, 
send  it  tip  to  the  secret-service  department, 
and  apparently  forget  all  about  it.  Such 
an  event  would  be  considered  merely  a 
routine  incident  to  be  ground  through 
the  proper  department,  and  that  is  all. 

When  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
secret  -  service  department,  a  description 
of  the  man  wanted  would  be  sent  to  each 
of  tl>e  twenty  branch  offices  scattered  at 
advantageous  points  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  instructions  to  take  him  in  if 
fotind.  If  on  investigation  no  really  sat- 
isfactory clue  Avere  discovered,  nothing 
further  would  be  done.  All  the  operators 
in  the  detective  department  Avould  tuck 
the  description  of  the  man  wanted  and  his 
crime  away  in  a  convenient  corner  of  their 
brains  and  go  about  their  business.  Ex- 
ecutive officers  of  corporations  are  seldom 
given  to  spending  money  unless  they  have 
a  pretty  definite  idea  that  something  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  expenditure;  and  cer- 
tainly the  sending  of  detectives  on  wild- 
goose  chases  is  an  mipromising  invest- 
ment. 

Gets  Within  Gunshot. 

Nobody  does  any  worrying  but  the 
•fugitive.  Neither  the  express  company 
nor  the  surety  company  is  in  any  hurry 
to  get  the  culprit  back.  In  the  first  place, 
haste  is  unnecessary,;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  undesirable.  The  moral  ef- 
fect of  an  arrest  four  years  after  a  rob- 
bery is  considered  much  greater  than  if 
made  four  weeks  afterward. 

But  perhaps  the  consideraton  of  great- 
est weight  is  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  the  fugitive  will  practically 
arrest  himself  if  given  time  enough.  That 
is,  he  will  either  come  back  where  he  is 
certain  to  be  seen  by  the  operators,'  or 
else  he  will  betray  his  hiding-place  by 
some  clue  so  unmistakable  that  his  arrest 
requires  no  effort  .beyond  the  journey  to 
get  hirrk 

The  conduct  of  the  fugitive  from  jus- 


tice is  singularly  like  that  of  a  rabbit 
when  flushed  by  the  hunter.  At  first  he 
scurries  wildly  away,  then  circles  back  to- 
ward his  starting-point  until  he  is  Avithin 
easy  gunshot. 

A  fcAv  examples  may  serve  to  show, 
perhaps,  that  the  work  of  a  detective  is 
more  like  the' vigil  of  a  cat  for  a.  mouse 
than  like  the  Sherlock  Hahiies  of  fiction, 
who  racks  his  brains  over  a  partly  burned 
match  to  determine  whether  it  Avas  struck 
by  a  right-ha.nded"  or  a  left-handed  man 
and  finally  reaches  the  sagacious  conclu- 
,  sion  that  it  Avas  used  by  some  one  Avho 
Avanted  a  light. 

Without   an   Effort.  

F.  P.  Beers,\  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
a^ent  at  Campbell  Hall,  NeAA'  York,  six 
years  ago  took  a  shipment  of  four  hundred 
dollars  and  disappeared.  The  case  Avas 
duly  reported  and  promptly  forgotten  by 
every  one  but  the  operators  in  the  secret- 
service  department  of  the  surety  compa- 
ny. Beers  iiad  never  ■  had  a  photograph 
taken,  so  the  operators  had  only  his  de- 
scription to  Avork  on.  Eight  months  after 
Beers  disappeared,  W.  L.  Johnson,  one 
of  the  surety  company's  operators,  noticed 
a  man  on  BroadAvay  Avho  liad  evidently 
■just  arrived  from  the  country,  judging 
by  the  Avay  he  Avas  staring  about  him.  A 
closer  look  rcA'ealed  a  face  and  figure 
that  tallied  Avith  the  missing  Beers.  John-^ 
son  stepped  up  behind  the  stranger,  struck 
him  a  resounding  slap  betAveen  the  shoul- 
ders, and  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  hallo,  Beers !  Why  did  you 
take  that  four  hundred  dollars  and  leave 
your  Avife  at'  Campbell  Hall?  " 

The  man  Avas  so  startled  by  the  slapu.^ 
and  the  question  that  before  he  could  re- 
gain his  self-possession  he  blurted  out : 

■"  I  had  to." 

Then  he  realized  that  he  had  betrayed 
himself,  and  foUoAved  Johnson  shame- 
facedly enough  to  meet  his  fate. 

George  Brooks,  alias  Hamilton  McA.u- 
ley,  formerly  a  telegraph  -  operator,  Avas 
Adams  Express  agent  at  West  Hickory, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1888,  His  knoAvledge 
of  telegraphy  and  the  express  business 
enabled  him  to  evolve  the  most  ingenious 
scheme  in  the  history  of  the  company  for 
robbing  the  safe  of  one  of  the  messen- 
gers. 
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Taking  a  telegraph  -  instrument,  he 
went  to  a  lonely  spot  a  mile  outside  of 
Templeton,  Pennsylvania,  sent  a  message 
purporting  to  be  from  George  Bingham, 
the  division  superintendent  of  the  express 
company,  ordering  Thomas  Bingham,  the 
messenger  he  knew  would  be  on  the  run 
from  Oil  City  to  Pittsburgh  tliajt  day,, 
to  turn  his  run  over  to  Hamilton  McAu- 
ley  at  Templeton  and  return  to  Parker 
to  await  orders.  Then  he  cut  the  wires  so 
the  message  could  not  be  verifted.  Then 
McAuley  went  to  the  station  and  waited 
for  Bingham's  train. 

As  everything  seemed  regular  enough, 
Bingham  turned  his  run  over  to  McAu- 
ley in  accordance  with  the  fake  telegram. 
McAuley  checked  Bingham  out  in  proper 
style  and  went  on  to  Pittsburgh.  There 
he  checked  out,  and  while  on  the  way 
from  the  depot  to  the  express  office  took 
a  package  containing  ten  thousand  dollars 
-and  disappeared. 

Finally   Caught. 

He  succeeded  in  getting  to  Brazil.  Aft- 
er the  lapse  of  four  years  he  concluded 
that,  as  he  had  never  seen  any  indications 
of  pursuit,  he  might  safely  venture  back 
home.  He  was  getting  homesick,  and,  be- 
sides, he  was  nearly  out  of  money.  He 
returned  to  Oil  City  under  the  name  of 
Clyde  P.  Hamilton,  and  was  arrested  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1892,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  arrival,  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  four  years. 

He  had  been  recognized  by  an  operator 
of  the  express  company  when  he  landed 
in -New  York,  .followed  to  Oil  City  to 
save  -delay  in  extradition,  and  arrested. 

George  T.  Bagley,  a  United  States  Ex- 
press messenger,  running  west- out  of  Chi- 
■  cago  on  the  Rock  Island  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1892,  took  a  shipment  of  one 
liundred  thousand  dollars,  and  left  his  car 
at  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  trainmen  im- 
mediately notified  the  division  superin- 
tendent of  the  express  company.  Just 
eight  hours  after  his  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, Bagley  stepped  off  a  train  in  Chi- 
cago into  the  arms  of  an  express  company 
detective  who  was  waiting  for  him.  The 
detective  had  rightly  concluded  that  Bag- 
ley  would  hurry  back  to  Chicago  as  af- 
fording the  best  place  for  concealment 
pending  a  chance  to  leavr  the   country. 


Every  cent  of  his  booty  was  recovered,  and 
twenty-four  days  later  he  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

To  the  Antipodes. 

Paul  Hume,  a  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  mes- 
senger running  between  Sacramento  and 
Redding,  California,  absconded  with 
three  thousand  dollars  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1893.  He  managed  to  get  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Honolulu,  and 
after  wandering  aimlessly  about  from 
port  to  port  in  the  Pacific,  he  reached 
Brisbane,  Australia,  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  Here  he  imagined  himself 
safe.  But  in  less  than  a  month  a  man 
stepped  .up  to  him  in  the  street  and  said  : 

"  Well,  Hume,  I  guess  it's  about  time 
for  you  to  go  home  and  take  your  medi- 
cine." 

T.  C.  Valentine,  an  express  agent  at 
Elgin,  Illinois,  absconded  eight  years  ago 
with  a  shipment  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  to  Bluefields, 
where,  as  he  knew  Nicaragua  had  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  with  the  United  States, 
he  thought  he  would  be  safe. 

In  six  weeks  an  operator  for  the  Amer- 
ican Surety  Company  who  had  followed 
the  trail  he  had  so  plainly  left,  found  him 
on  a  coffee-plantation  in  the  interior.  The 
operator  talked  the  matter  over  with  Val- 
entine, saying  that  while  he  could  not  be 
taken  back  against  his  will,  the  best  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  return,  take  his  pun- 
ishment, and  begin,  life  anew. 

Getting  Him   Back, 

The  operator  pointed  .out  the  obvious 
facts  that  the  country  was  extremely  un- 
healthful,  and  that  even  if  he  escaped  the 
'fever  he  was  among  strangers  who  could 
not  speak  his  language,  that  his  money 
would  soon  be  gone,  and  that  he  would 
have  no  means  of  getting  more,  that  he 
was  far  away  from  friends,  and  that  he 
had  condemned  himself  to  a  Avorse  fate 
than  that  which  awaited  him  at  home. 

Valentine  agreed  to  go  back  with  the 
operator.  They  returned  to  the  coast,  and 
while  waiting  for  a  steamer  to  take  them 
home  Valentine  was  stricken  with  yellow 
fever.  No  one  would  go  near  him  but  the 
operator  who  had  run  him  down.  He 
nursed  Valentine  tenderlv  till  he  died. 


37-YEAR-OLD  PASS  STILL  GOOD. 


The   Remarkable   History  of  an   Old-Time    "  Free  Ticket "  Issued  by 
the   Texas   and   Pacific   Railway   Company,   and   the 
Men   Who  Were   Connected   with   It, 


BY     C.     A.     BEEHN. 


IX  Marshall,  Texas,  is  an.  old-time  rail- 
road pass,  which  may  prove  interesting 
on  accomit  of  its  age  and  because  the  men 
connected  with  it  are'  now  prominent  in 
business  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

This  old  pass  is  the  property  of  J.  E. 
Powell,  familiarly  called  "  Al "  Powell,  who 
is  conductor  on  the  Louisiana  division  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell has  had  it  in  his  possession  for  twenty 
yeajs.  He  values  it  highly.  Throiigh  his 
kindness,  a  facsimile  is  reproduced  here. 

When  Mr.  Powell  first  saw  the  pass,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  own  it.  It  was  then 
several  years  old.  About  a  year  later,  when 
the  owner  was  traveling  on  the  train  upon 
wiiich  ]\Ir. 'Powell  was  conductor,  he  said: 
"Al,  yoir  want  this  old  pass  very  badly, 
don't  you  ?  "  and  when  Mr.  Powell  expressed 
a  wish  for  it,  it  was  given  to  him  as  a 
souvenir.     It  is  in  good  condition  yet. 

The  pass  was  printed  in  Marshall,  in  the 
Iron  Age  ofifice,  about  1871  or  1872,  by  W.  B. 
Clark,  who  then  _ran  the  print-shop  on  the 
public  square.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road issued  it  August  23,  1873;  to  Floyd 
Shock,  j^'ho  at  that  time  represented  Van 
Beek,  Benard  &  Tinsley,  printers,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  reads  "  From  Marshall  to  Shreve- 
port,    Account    of    the    Transportation    De- 


issuED  IN  1873, 
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partment.     Good  one  way  only.     Not  good 

unless   used  within days   from   date. 

And  not  transferable." 

It  is  signed  by  John  F.  Dickson,  general 
superintendent,  and  countersigned  by  W.  H. 
Newman,  G.  F.  and  P.  A.  Its  number  is 
514. 

Strange  to  say  that,  though  this  old  pass 
is  nearly  thirty-seven  years  old,  all  of  the 
men  whose  names  appear  on  it  are. still 
living  and  are  prominent  business  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Floj'd  Shock,  to  whom  the  pass  was  is- 
sued, was  then  a  traveling  man,  and  is  now 
in  the  Central  National  Bank,  St.  Louis,  ]Mis- 
souri. 

John  F.  Dickson,  who  signed  the  pass  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Marshall  Car  Wheel  &  Foundry  Company, 
and  is  now  the  owner  of  the  Dickson  foun- 
dry at  Houston,  Texas. 

W.  H.  Newman,  who  countersigned  the 
pass  as  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  is  the 
same  Bill  Newman "  widely  known  in  the- 
railtoad  world,  who,  for  many  years  past, 
was  president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Mines,  and  is  now  a  director  in  many  of  the 
largest  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Newman,  who  began  his  railroad  ca- 
'  reer  in  Marshall,  has 
gone  up  as  high  as  any 
one  could  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest 
railroad  men  in  the  coun- 
try, still  makes  occasion- ' 
al  trips  to  Marshall. 

The  pass  was  never 
used,  and  is  still  good, 
because  it  bears  no  time 
limit.  It  is  stated  that 
the  reason  it  was  not 
used  was  because  shortly 
after  it  was  issued  yel- 
low fever  broke  out  in 
the  neighborhood  of 
Marshall. 


Observations  of  a  Country 
Station-Agent. 


BY    J.     E.     SMITH. 


No.  23. — Hiram  Benson  Lightful,  the  Cross- 
ing-Watchman of  Pippenville — His  Fancy 
Job,  His  Wonderful  Whiskers  Which 
Won  Him  a  Wife,  and  His  System 
Which  He  Alone  Defied. 


soon  as  a  village  reaches  a 
population  of  five  hun- 
dred, it  organizes  into  a 
town  or  city,  elects  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  puts 
on  a  few  "airs.  It  gets  a 
town  marshal,  with  a  star  sometimes  cut 
from  the  bottom  of  a  tomato  can.  It  gets 
a  debt  that  will  run  into  1;he  next  gener-a- 
tion,  and  then  proceeds  to  enact  a  few 
ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  its  in- 
ternal affairs. 

Usually,  the  curfew  ordinance  comes 
first,  then  a  pig  ordinance,  then  a  pedler 
ordinance,  then  an  qrSinance  compelling 
the  railroad  to  place  a  flagman'  at  Main 
Street  where  the  railroad  crosses.  - 

There  is  nothing  so  satisfying  to  the 
board  of  trustees  as  the  flagman  ordi- 
nance. It  gives  the  town  the  same  metro- 
pojitan  aspect  that  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness does.     It  advertis.es.    • 

When  the  passenger-train  pulls  over, 
and  the  passengers  see  a  flagman  at  the 
c'-ossing,  and  get  a  fleeting  glimpse'  of  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Block  up  the  street  on  the 
corner,  they  cast  up  the  place  ai^  of  some 
importance. 

This  is  gratifying  to  the  local  pride, 
and  doesn't  cost  the  town  a  cent. 

A  railroad  does  not  always  enthuse  over 
the  crossing-watchman  proposition. 

Series  bcc*a  ia  the  July,  1907,  R  a  U  r  o  a  d 


It  will  now  and  then  succeed  in  com- 
promising the  matter  with  the  town  coun- 
cil by  installing  an  electric  signal  at  the 
crossing. 

This  is  a  mechanical  arrangement  that 
gives  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  train 
by  monotonously  tapping  a  gong,  thereby 
notifying  all  concerned  to  "  look  out."    • 

The  gong  outfit  is  not  always  satis- 
factory to  the  town  trustees,  as  it  spends 
no  money  and  adds  nothing  to  the  popu- 
lation. The  human  crossing-watchman 
counts  one, ,  and  his  pay  goes  to  the  mer- 
chants. 

Crossing-watchmen  divide  into  two 
general  groups. 

One  is  provided  with  a  "  dog-house," 
or  "  shanty."  His  working  equipment 
consists  of  a  lantern  and  a  white  flag. 
When  a  train  approaches,  he  sallies  forth 
to  the  middle  of  the  street  and  personally 
stops  the  travel  outfits  that  are  about  to 
cross  the  track  until  after  the  train 
passes. 
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The  other  kind  is  more  aristocratic. 

He  lives  in  an  elevated  house,  and,  by 
a  simple  device,  raises  and  lowers  an  arm 
or  gate  across  the  street  without  the  neces- 
sity of  going  outside.  He  is  the  city 
watchman. 

In  all  the  small  town  and  country  cross- 
ings only  the  first-namgd  are  employed. 

Quite  naturally,  then,  when  the  faith- 
ful chronicler  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
of  railroaders  seeks  to  write  of  a  job  with 
an  active-personality  connection,  he  tags 
the  Avatchman  who  marches  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  with  motion,  gesture, 
and  loud  command,  who  seizes  the  reins 
of  high-stepping  horses,  who  laj^s  heroic 
hands  on  some  aged  venturer,  and  who 
violently  ..yanks  some  reckless  youth  from 
threatened  danger. 

That's  a  real  crossing-Avatchman. 

The  man  who,  from  an  elevated  loft, 
taps  his  bell  a  few  tinjes,  then  merely 
raises  and  lowers  an  arm  over  the  street, 
has  no  personal  contact  with  the  passing 
throng. 

"  That  kind  of  a  job's  a  snap,"  said 
Hiram  Benson  Lightful,  when  I  men- 
tioned the  citj^ crossing- watchman.  "They 
don't  have  to  stand  right  out  in  the  street 
in  all  kinds  of  Aveather,  and  take  a  hand 
in  it,  and  git  cussed  and  bumped  around, 
and  run  over  like  we  do.  Any  old  woman 
can  do,  what  they  do,"  he  added  contempt- 
uously. , 

I  have  wanted  to  write  of  Hiram  and 
Hiram's  job  for  some  time. 

If  all  the  crossing-watchmen  in  the 
land  were  mustered  into  one  battalion,  it 
would  far  outnumber  the  old  Continental 
army.  So  they  deserve  a  passing  line  in 
railroad  literature. 

Hiram  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  city  watchman. 
Perhaps  the  city  watchman  could  put  one 
over  on  Hiram  if  he  were  asked.  We 
might  start  something — say,  the  outside 
vs.  the  inside  crossing-watchman  ;  but  far 
be  it. 

Leave  it  to  statesmen,  clergymen,  doc- 
tors, and  explorers  to  view  one  another 
with  distrust,  ridicule,  and  contempt.  If 
Hiram  has  a  little  of  the  same  for  his  co- 
workers, it  is  only  a  human  quality.  No 
discredit  to  Hiram  for  it. 

Hiram  is  watchman  at  the  Main  Street 
crossing  at  Pippenville  every  day  from  six 
to  six. 


He  carries  a  white  flag  in  one  hand, 
with  which  to  wave  the  street  trafifrc  to  a 
halt  when  a  train  approaches. 

His  whiskers  are  of  Time's  kindly 
frost,  discolored  by  tobacco-juice.  A  man 
with  amber-stained  whiskers-  will  tell  you 
all — any  time — anywhere — and  glad  of 
the  opportunity. 

I  sat  down  in  Hiram's  "  shanty."  I  do 
not  know  why  such  opprobrious  names  are 
given  for  a  watchman's  house  as  "  shan- 
ty "  and  "  dog-house." 

As  a  rule,  the^  are  nice,  neat,  tidy  little 
houses,  with  AvindoAvs  all  around,  a  good  .. 
chair,  and  one  of  those  heavy  little  iron 
stoves  that  radiates  Avarmth  to  CA^ery  nook. 
They  are'obserA^atories,  and.  they  deserve 
a  more  classic  and  dignified  name. 

The  Avails  were  decorated  AAdth  dazzlin'g 
pictures  of  beauties,  near  beauties,  and' 
semibeauties  lifted  from  the  AAdde  selec- 
tion of  pictorial  advertising.  Three, cal- 
endars stood  out  in  bold  reminder  of  the 
passing  days,  A  crossing  -  Avafchman's 
house  always  contains  calendars.  No  one 
knows  Avhy.  The  Avatchman  is  on  the  job 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  Avhy  he  should 
have  occasion  to  mark  the  days  or  the 
months,  since  they  are  all  exactly  alike 
to  |iim,  no  one  tnoAvs. " 

But  the  beauties  !  They  Avere  eying  me 
Avitli  coquettish  squints  or  open-eyed  inno- 
cence from  every  angle. 

"  Where  did  you  find  this  collection  of 
angel-faces,  Hiram  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Whenever  I'  run  acrost  a  purty  one, 
I  git  it  and  tack  it  up  inside,"  he  replied. 
'■'  Them  is  some  of  the  finest  that  ever 
peeped  out.  All  us  crossin'-Avatchmens 
is  old  uns — and  broken  doAvn.  Maybe 
you  never  tho't  of  that.  Everything  else 
gits  old  and  stale  to  an  old  man  except — 
except  the  face  of  a  purty  Avoman.  When 
r'git  so  I  don't  care  to  look  on  them  any  ■ 
longer,  I  reckon  there'll  be  some  doin's 
for  tire  undertaker." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  Avith  the 
company,  Hiram?  "  I  asked. 

"  Let's  see,"  said  he.  "  What  year  Avas 
it  old  Horace  Greeley  run  for  President? 
In  1872,  A¥asn'tit?  I  Avent  to  Avork  on 
the  section  the  year  before  that ;  makes 
thirty-nine  years,  doesn't  it?  Guess  that's 
it.     Thirty-nine  years." 

"  Didn't  they  ever  offer  you  anything 
better,  Hiram?  Didn't  they  ever  Avant  to 
l)OOSt  vou  ?  " 
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"Me!  Why,  ding  my  hide!  I  didn't 
give  'em  a  clianct.  Whenever  they  crowd- 
ed me  eny,  I'd  slow  up.  And  I  kept  a  git- 
tin'  slower  an'  slower  until  they  put  me 
to  watchin'  this  crossing." 


"  I've  always  heard,"  I  said  mildly, 
"  that  the  engineer  is  the  man  who  is  the 
'  High  Ike  '  oiti  the  life-saving  stunt,  and 
that  next  to  him  is  the  train-despatcher, 
and  next  the  telegraph  operator,  then  the 


WE    DON  T   GIT    NO    CREDIT   FOR    SAVIN     HUMAN    LIFE. 


Hiram  bit  off  a  chunk  of  Dog  -  Leg 
twist.     It  inspired  a  new  thought. 

"  Guess  ■  this  is  about  where  I  belong. 
I'll  tell  you,  more  of  'em  don't  go  up  eny ; 
they're  too  durned  lazy  and  careless,  same 
as  me.  Here  comes  the  switch  engine. 
Wait  till  I  stop  that  mule  team. 

"  Watchin'  a  crossin'  is  one  of  the  most 
responsible  jobs  on  a  railroad,"  said  Hi- 
ram, when  the  engine  had  gone  by. 

"  Is  it?  "  I  replied.  "  I  never  thought 
of  it  in  that  way." 

"  Course  you  never  hev.  Nobody  does. 
If  it  wasn't  for  watch'n'  'em  all  the  time, 
they'd  be  a  lot  of  people  killed  on  these 
crossings.  We  don't  git  no  credit  for 
savin'  human  life,  but  there's  thousands 
of  people  who  ort  to  thank  us  to-day  that 
thev  air  still  on  earth." 


section  foreman,  so  that  puts  you,  Hiram, 
along  about -number  five  on  the 'list." 

"  Section  foreman  !  Telegraph  oper- 
ators !"  exclaimed  Hiram.  "Huh!  How 
do  they  git  in  on  it?  "  Hiram  spat  con- 
temptuously into  the  corner  of  the  shanty. 
"  I  ain't  never  seen  eny  section  foreman 
or  telegraph  operators  wearing  eny  of 
them  Carnegie-breastplates." 

"  There  isn't  any  such  thing  as  the  In- 
ternational Union  or  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Crossing-Watchmen,  is 
there,  Hiram?  " 

""  They  ain't  no  order  of  us,"'  replied 
Hiram,  "  'cause  they's  no  way  we  can  git 
together.  If  we  was  organized,  and  c'u'd 
all  go  out,  we'd  tie  up  the  road  tighter'n 
blixin." 

"  I  can't  figure  that  out,"  I  said. 
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"Can't, eh?  Why, 
it's  'cause  the  hiw'd 
git  after  them  right 
away.  Crossing- 
watchmen  is  all 
fixed  by  statutes. 
They've  got  to  be, 
and  CA-ery  day,  too. 
If  they's  eny  miss, 
the  railroads  'ul  git 
soaked  !  You  bet ! 
We'd  have  'em,  all 
right.  The  law 
don't  make  eny  ex- 
ceptions on  account 
of  strikes.  The  rail'' 
roads  'ud  be  liable 
every  day  until  we 
returned  to  work. 
Ain't  eiry  others  got 
that  kind  of  a  holt 
on  'em." 

"  But,  Hiram," 
I  protested,  "  they 
■wouldn't  be  over 
an  hour  and  a  half 
finding  some  one  to 
take  your  place. 
There  are  hundreds 

of  old  men  everywhere  who  would  jump 
at  the  chan'ce  of  a  life  tenancy  in  this  neat 
little  bunga'  '  •,  and  at  the  easy  work  you 
have  to  do." 

"That's  what  you  say!"  exclaimed 
Kiram  with  warmth,  and  bearing  heavy 
on  the  "  you."  "  They  can't  git  'em,  I 
tell  you.  Every  time  they's  a  vacant 
crossing  it  takes  a  week  or  ten*  days  to  find 
some  one  that'll  take  it.  They,  can't  git 
'em !  •  Ain't  easy  work,  either.  You're 
like  everybody  else  that  works  oh  u  rail- 
road. All  the  other  fellows  got  a  nice, 
easy  job.  I've  heard  'em  all  talk.  Never 
heard  one  yet  I)ut  what  thinks  he's  got  tlie 
worst  of  it,  and  everybody  else's  got  it 
better  'an  him. 

"  When  eny  one  tells  me  watchin'  a 
stre'et-crossing  is  a  nice  easy  job,  I  ask 
'em  did  you  ever  do  any  of  it?  They  say 
no,  they  haven't,  but  they  seen  it  done. 
Then  I  tell  'em  it's  always  easy  seein' 
things  done,  and  that  they  got  the  wrong 
answer,  and  to  guess  again.  No,  sir! 
They  couldn't  fill  our  places. 

"  You  see,  if  we'd  go  on  a  strike,  I'd 
picket.  I'd  march  up  and  down  and 
around  the  crossin'   everv  day  while   the 
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Strike  was "  on,  a 
j)icketin' !  Do  you 
think  e  n  y  b  0  d  y 
would  want  to  take 
this  job  and  scab 
while  I  Avas  doin' 
picket  duty  right 
ag'in'  him?  An' 
then  the  company 
'ud  git  soaked  every 
day  they  wasn't  a 
watchman  on  duty. 
B  ^f  0  r  e  a  week, 
they'd  be  dinged 
glad  to  .^arbitrate, 
an'  we'd  all  git  a 
raise." 

Hiram  chuckled 
as  if  the  whole  cam- 
paign had  been  un- 
dertaken and  trium- 
phantly   pulled   off. 

"Ain't  everybody 
can  watch  a  cross- 
ing, and  do  it  as  it/' 
ort  to  be  done," 
H  i  r  a  m  continued. 
"  I've  been  right 
here  six  years,  and 
They  wasn't  eny^S3'stem 
It  was  two  or  three 


I  got  a  system, 
when  I  come  here 
■years  before  I  got  the  people  educated  to 
my  systeiji. 

"  You  can't  watch  a  crossing  by  just 
IJosin'.  You  can't  stand  out  there  like  one 
of  them  mile-posts..  You  got  to  move 
about,  and  see  what's  comin',  and  calcu- 
late velocities,  and  then  motion  'em  over 
■or  motion  'em  to  stop. 

"■  My.  idea  was  to  teach  'em  all  to  de- 
pend on  nre — to  Avatch  //ic.  Not  to  rub- 
ber u])  and  clown  tlie  tracks  theirselves, 
but  to  keep  their  eyes  glued  on  me,  and  I 
give  'em  the  ?*ign  Avhat  to  do. 

"  I  know  about  all  the  teams,  and  about 
everybody  that  drives  acrost.  And  they 
all  know  me.  They've  learnt  my  system, 
and  they  Avatch  for  me  to  motion  'em. 
They  all  depend  on  me. 

"  At  first  they  didn't  pay  eny  attention 
to  me,  but  Avhen  I'd  go  up  and  grab  the 
liorses  by  the  bridle,  they  begin  to  take 
notice,  and  soon  they  Avas  understandin' 
that  here's  a  man  that  knoAvs  his  busi- 
ness." 

'I'he  s\vitch-en_  'ne  returned  with  a 
string  of  cars,  and  aiiram  sainitered  out 
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with  his  white  flag  to  stand  guard  until 
it  passed. 

He  returned  Jo  the  shanty  with  a 
sprightly  step.  He  took  off  his  old  cap 
and  substituted  a  respectable  derby.  Then 
he  stood  before  an  unframed  fragment  of 
a  mirror  tacked  against  the  wall  and 
combed  his  whiskers  into  a  flowing  ele- 
gance. 

Then  //fie  strode  briskly  forth  to  the 
middle  of  tlte  street  again,  and  assumed, 
as  I  thought,  a  rather  heroic  pose. 

There  was  no  train  in  sight,  but  I  heard 
the  rattle  of  an  approaching  vehicle. 

It  came  to  a  stop  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  track. 

The  driver  was  a  red-cheeked  woman  of 
fifty-five  or  sixty,  and  driving  a  cart 
loaded  with  the  products  of  a  truck-patch. 

Hiram  craned  his  neck  in  both  direc- 
tions up  and  down  the  track;  then,  step- 
ping nimbly  aside,  called  out :  "  All  right, 
Mrs.  Doud ;  come  acrost!  " 

"  Thank  you,  Hiram,"  said  the  wom- 
an, smiling  expansively. 

Hiram  lifted  his  stiff  hat  and  bowed  a 
Chesterfieldian  acknowledgment. 

"  That  was  very  neatly  done,  Hiram," 
said  I,  when  he  returned  to  the  shanty. 
"  Still,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have 
been  so  overcautious." 


"  That's  Widow  Doud,"  said  Hiram, 
with  a  sort  of  sheepish  apology.  "  She 
kind  o'  depends  on  me.  She  don't  like  to 
go  over  unless  I  tell  her  it's  all  right.  It's 
part  of  the  system  I've  built  up  of  cross- 
in' -watchin'." 

Hiram  took  off  his  stiff  hat  and  hung 
it  up  on  the  hook  very  carefully.  Then 
he  put  on  his  old  cap,  and  eyed  himself 
in  the  glass  critically. 

"You  wouldn't  take  me  to  be  sixty- 
five,  would  you?"  he  asked  rather  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Why,  Hiram,"  I  replied  warmly, 
"  you  don't  look  a  day  over  fifty.  This 
kind  of  a  life  agrees  with  you.  You  are 
good  for  an  even  hundred  on  this  job." 

"  Maybe  so,"  said  Hiram;  "but  some- 
times I  git  an  idee  I'll  quit  it.  I  git  to 
thinkin' —  That  Doud  woman  ain't  bad- 
lookin',  is  she?  " 

This  sudden  and  seemingly  irrelevant 
turn  of  the  conversation  took  me  by  sur- 
prise. 

"  Why,  no,  Hiram,"  I  acknowledged. 
"  She's  a  little  broad  across,  but  she  has 
a  pleasant  face." 

"  She's  a  widow,  and  she  owns  a  thirty- 
acre  truck-patch  down  on  the  river  bot- 
tom. They  tell  me  she  makes  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  it,  and 
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does  all  the  work  herself.  That's  a  nice 
busmess — truck-patchin',  when  you  re- 
duce it  to  a  system." 

Hiram  parted  his^  whiskers  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  gave  them  an  artistic  brush  on 
both  sides.     Then  he  went  on : 

"  I  wasn't  on  this  job  more'n  a  week 
but  who  should  drive  up  but  Mrs.  Doud. 
They  hadn't  been  eny  system  in  runnin' 
this  crossin'  before  then,  so  she  didn't  p-ay 
eny  attention  to  me,  even  when  I  made 
a  motion  for  her  to  stop. 

"  The  local  was  just  about  to  back  out 
from  the  freight  -  house  track,  •  but  she 
never  stopped ;  so  I  just  steps  up  in  front 
of  her  old  gray  horse,  grabbed  the  reins, 
and  brought  it  to  a  standstill  all  of  a 
suddent. 

"  The  Avoman  had  just  gotten  up  out  of 
her  seat,  and  was  kind  o'  leanin'  over  to 
see  for  herself  if  eny  train  was  comin'. 
When  I  yanked  the  horse,  she  just  went 
on  out  over  the  dashboard  and  lit  on  her 
head. 

"  When  she  got  up,  she  was  madder 
then  thunder.  She  chased  me  around  that 
vegetable  wagon  three  times  before  she 
got  out  of  breath.  I  tried  to  reason.  I 
said :  '  Madam,  they's  got  to  be  system  to 
this  crossin'  business !  '  Then  she  just 
hauled  olf  and  smashed  me  right  in  the 
eye  with  one  of  them  ripe  tom-atoes  of 
her'n.  That  riled  me  somethin'  fierce,  and 
we  had  a  heated  argument  right  there.  A 
big  crowd  gathered  round  to  hear  it. 

"  More'n  a  year  that  woman  wouldn't 
look  at  me.  Finally,  when  she  got  to  un- 
derstandin'  the  system  I  had  in  runnin' 
this  business,  she  come  oif  her  perch,  and 
we've  been  good  friends  ever  since." 

I  assured  Hiram  that  in  every  depart-- 
ment  of  railroading  it  is  a  hard  struggle 
to  make  people  understand  and  appreciate 
the  things  we  do,  and  the  provisions  we 
make  for  their  safety ;  but  that  persist- 
ence and  good  nature  would,  in  the  end, 
win,  and  that,  when  once  educated,  they 
are  thankful  to  us  for  our  efforts  in  their 
behalf. 

"  That's  so !  "  exclaimed  Hiram  with 
enthusiasm.  "  She  is  !  She's  told  me  so  ! 
She's  told  me  that  maybe  I  saved  her  life 
that  time." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  a  widower, 
Hiram?"  I  asked  by  way  of  injecting  a 
little  human  sympathy  into  the  conversa- 
tion. 


"  Ten  years  the  tenth  of  last  March. 
This  crossin'  job  ain't  so  bad  for  a  single 
manr  I've  salted  away  over  three  hundred 
dollars  since  I've  been  here.  Groceries 
air  all-fired  high  now,  ain't  they?  Do 
you  think  two  could  live  about  as  cheap 
as  one  can  board?  " 

Hiram  didn't  wait  for  an  answer  to 
that  one,  but  made  haste  to  add : 

"  What  you're  speakin'  about  is  right. 
It's  hard  work  to  make  people  come  to 
your  way  of  doin'  things.  They's  a  fellow 
that  drives  a  mule  team  for  the  rubber 
works  that  don't  want  to  pay  eny  atten- 
tion to  me.  Some  day  he'll  git  his  all 
right ! 

"  Then  they's  a  young  fellow  comes 
along  here  every  once  in  a  while  in  a  big 
red  automobile.  He's  a  smart  Aleck.  If 
No.  21  would  just  toss  him  over  into  the 
next  county  some  day,  they  wouldn't  be 
eny  regrets  from  yours  truly. 

"  They's  some  drivers  that  ort  to  git  it. 
They  don't  care  themselves,  and  they  ort 
to  be  smashed  up  once  in  a  while,  and 
that  would  help  us  to  keep  others  from 
bein'  top  risky." 

No.  76  whistled  for  the  station,  and  I 
walked  out  with  Hiram  to  the  middle  of 
the  street. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  a  red  auto- 
mobile was  headed  toward  us  and  coming 
at  a  merry  clip. 

"That's  him!"  exclaimed  Hiram  ex- 
citedly. "  That's  that  young  upstart,  and 
his  red  devil  I  was  tellin'  you  about.  I'll 
git  him  stopped  this  time  all  right,  'cause 
76  is  comin'.  He's  got  to  stop.  While 
he's  waitin'  for  76  to  pull  over,  I'll  let 
him  know  they's  got  to  be  some  system  to 
this  hereafter." 

It  was  a  question  which  Avould  arrive 
first,  76  or  the  auto.  Both  were  racing 
steadily  forward. 

It  did  not  matter  to  Hiram  how  the 
race  appeared.  He  had  but  one  idea,  and 
that  was  to  stop  the  auto  and  upbraid  the 
young  fellow  good  and  plenty  for  past 
recklessness. 

Hiram  went  through  furious  gyrations 
with  arms  and  flag. 

I  noticed  the  young  fellow  bend  slight- 
ly forward  and  put  on  a  little  more  power. 

By  this  time  Hiram  was  whirling 
around  like  an  air-motor  in  a  hurricane, 
and  yelling  warnings  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 
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There  was  a  sort  of  swish  and  a  zip  and 
a  red  streak,  and  Hiram  picked  himself 
up  twenty  feet  away,  whither  he  had  spun 
like  a  monorail  gyroscope. 

Hiram  shook  his  fist  at  the  vanishing 
destroyer  in  impotent  rage. 

"Hang  him!     I'll  git  even  with  him! 


tions  himself  immovably  in  front  of  the 
waiting  engine,  and  they  who  pass  slowly 
by  —  mourners,  near  mourners,  and  the 
friendly  curious — know  that  he  would  be 
prostrated  and  mangled  before  he  would 
allow  the  engine  to  break  the  impressive- 
rhythm  of  the  procession. 


HIRAM    HAD    DEFIED    THE    SYSTEM. 


I'll  Steer  him  in  front  of  the  limited! 
I'll  lead  him  to  it !     I  will — so  help  me  !  " 

"  No  use,  Hiram,"  said  I,  in  mollifying 
tones.  .  "  That  fellow  will  never  stop  to 
give  you  a  chance.  He's  one  your  system 
can't  touch." 

There  are  moments  of  pride  and  im- 
portance in  Hiram's  duties. 

When  a  funeral  cortege  approaches,  he 
takes  down  his  red  flag  and  holds  up  the 
railroad  traffic  until  the  last  carryall  of 
the  long  line  has  moved  solemnly  across 
the  track. 

He  poses  a  little  in  this  act.      He  sta- 


It  pleases  Hiram  that  the  engineer, 
conductor,  and  other  members  of  a  trains 
crew  recognize  him  as  they  pass  and  give 
him  the  railroad  salutation — a  wave  of 
the  hand. 

He  doesn't  know  any  of  their  names, 
and  he  doesn't  exchange  a  dozen  words 
a ,  month,  but  they  know  him,  and  he 
knows  them. 

"  That's  one  thing  I'd  hate  about  quit- 
tin'  this  job,"  he  said  to  me.  "  I  got  so 
many  clost  friends  on  the  road.  I'd  hate 
to  leave  'em." 

He    has    a    bit    of    lawn    surrounding 
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his  shant)',  which  he  has.  given  a  gar- 
dener's attention  for  many  years,  and 
which  is  trim  and  clean  as  a  velvet  carpet. 

Mrs.  Doud,  surveying  it  from  the  com- 
fortable vantage  of  her  vegetable-cart, 
complimented  him  on  its  neatness. 

"  These  surroundin's  make  a  man  kind 
o'  sentimental  about  quittin'  a  job  that 
he's  took  a  pride  in  so  many  years,"  said 
Hiram.  "  But  I'm  gittin'  to  an-  age 
where  I  got  to  begin  to  figure  on  some- 
thing ahead.  I've  got  to  look  out  for  Hi- 
ram a  little,  sentiment  or  no  sentiment." 

He  paused  reflectively,  then  added : 

"  Meat's  awful  high.  I  was  readin'  in 
a  paper  the  Pullman  conductor  throwed 
off  to  me  the  other  day  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  Interior,  or  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  or  Pensions,  or  some 
one.  high  up,  says  it  ain't  goin'  to  git  eny 
cheaper  for  a  good  many  years. 

"  Then,  thinks  I  to  myself,  thinks  I, 
if  meat  keeps  so  high,  people  Avill  haft  to 
eat  vegetables.  Now's  the  time  to  go  into 
the  vegetable  business.  Future  looks  good 
for  truck-patchin'." 

"  Go  to  it,  Hiram,"  I  said  encouraging- 
ly. "  Opportunity  knocks  but  once  on  the 
dog-house  door.  He's  been  a  long  time 
finding  you,  but  at  last  he's  tapped.  Arise 
and  follow !  " 

It   was   not   a   great   while   after   that 


there  was  a  new  watchman  at  the  Main 
Street  crossing,,and  WidoAv  Doud's  vege- 
table cart,  with  a  new  driver,  approached 
from  down  the  street. 

No.  21  whistled  for  the  crossing. 

The  new  watchman  got  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  waved  his  white 
flag  once  or  twice  in  a  listless  sort  of  way. 

The  new  driver  of  the  vegetable  cart 
gave  his  horse  a  cut,  and  came  spurting 
forward,  entirely  ignoring  the  watchman. 

The  watchman  grasped  at  the  horse's 
bridle,  but  the  <iriver,  with  an  explosive 
command,  laid  on  the  whip  so  vigorously 
that  the  horse  broke  away  and  lunged' 
forward. 

The  reader  may  recall  what  our  reminis- 
cent grandmothers  tell  about  the  shooting 
stars  of  1833.  This  time  the  pyrotechnics 
consisted  wholly  of  turnips  and  cabbage. 

Hiram  wasn't  hurt  much.  He  picked 
himself  up  before  the  bystanders  got  to 
him.  He  shook  his  fist  violently  at  the 
new  watchman. 

"  Look  what  you  done !  Don't  you 
think  I  know  this  crossin'  ?  If  you  hadn't 
laid  your  hands  on  the  horse,  you  dinged 
muttonhead,  I'd  a  got  acrost  and  21 
wouldn't  a  hit  me!  I'll  report  you,  I 
will !    You'll  git  yours  !  " 

Hiram  had  defied  the  system! 

Isn't  that  human? 


STARTLING  RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 


THE  most  marvelous  array  of  statistics 
presented  for  some  time  past  was  that 
offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  News  and 
Statistics.  These  figures  are  so  stupendous 
that  one  can  scarcely  comprehend  their  real 
meaning  as  they  staffd  in  orderly  rows,  di- 
vided into  groups  of  three  by  portly  com- 
mas. Figures  are  mounting  up  so  rapidly 
nowadays  that  the  statisticians  have  to  keep 
on  hand  an  ample  supply  of  ciphers. 

In  ten  years,  nearly  seven  billion  people 
were  carried  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  single  year,  1908,  one  and 
one-half  billion  tons  of  freight  were  trans- 
ported over  the  shining  rails  from  one  part 
of  the  covtntry  to  another. 


The  weight  of  the  individual  locomotives 
has  increased  115  per  cent,  and  the  number 
75  per  cent,  there  being  now  almost  57,000 
puffing  over  the  United  States.  The  increase 
in  the  capacity  of  freight-cars  has  been  ap- 
proximately 120  per  cent,  making  their  pres- 
ent carrying  capacity  more  than  71,000,000 
tons. 

Perhaps  the  statistics  giving  the  number  of 
railroad  employees  are  the  most  impressive ; 
nearly  ■  a  million  and  a  half  people,  an  in- 
crease of  67  per  cent,  are  now  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  United  States  railroads,  draw- 
ing a  compensation  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  an  increase  of  no  per  cent  over  ten 
years  ago. 


Theories  are  all  right,  but  blue-prints  build  no  bridges. — Growls  of  the 
Construction  Foreman. 


A  HEART  OF  THE  NORTH 

BY    GEORGE    VAN    SCHAICK. 

Pierre  Meets  Anne  Marie,  and  Learns  Why 
There    Is    a    Great    Tragedy    in    Her    Life. 


CHAPTER   I. 

The  Upset  Canoe. 

J\HE  roar  of  great  falls  began 

to   boom    through    the   mist 

of  the  morning,  and  became 

louder  with  every  stroke  that 

sent  the  birch  canoe  lustily 

up-stream.      Great  boulders 

lined  both   shores,   and  beyond  them,  in 

hazy  faintness,  rose  the  serrated  line  of 

the  forest-trees. 

To  Pierre  Ferguson  there  was  music  in 
the  drip  of  the  paddle,  in  the  tremulous 
sigh  of  aspens,  in  the  song  of  the  dark 
water  as  it  rushed  by  him,  deep  and  dark, 
bearing  great  ragged  flecks  of  foam. 

The  crashing  of  the  cataract  came 
iiearer,  and  the  water  whitened  with  the 
spume  that  was  whirled  in  great  eddies. 
Then  the  man  saw  the  place  where  the 
portage  began.  It  was  a  sandy  spot, 
nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  whose 
heavy  spray  blew  over  it. 

Near  it  was  an  old  camping-ground, 
surrounded  by  rotting  tent  -  pegs  and 
brown  with  the  dead  successive  layers  of 
rusty  fir-boughs  that  had  formed  the  bed- 
ding of  previous  voyagers.  Charred  ends 
of  logs  marked  the  site  of  the  fires  that 
hatl  been  lighted  there. 

A  stroke  of  the  paddle  brought  the 
canoe  along  the  side  of  the  tiny  beach, 
and  Pierre  stepped  ashore,  preceded  by 
his  dog,  a  rough  Irish  terrier  that  began 
to  search  at  once  for  a  possible  hare  or 
squirrel,  barking  in  delirious  joy  at  the 
number  of  lovely  smells  h^  alone  knew 
how  to  enjoy. 
■  In  the  meanwhile,  his  master  began  to 
empty  the  canoe  of  its  contents.     There 


were  several  large  w^ater-proof  bags  and 
a  smaller  one,  holding  an  aluminum 
cooking  outfit.  The  fishing-rods,  which 
were  lashed  to  the  side  of  the  canoe, 
were  allowed  to  remain  there ;  but  the 
gun,  in  its  canvas  case,  was  carefully 
placed  on  the  bags. 

Two  paddles  were  crossed  amidship  of 
the  canoe,  and,  bending  over,  Pierre 
brought  it  up  until  it  rested  upon  his 
knees ;  and  then,  with  a  slight  effort, 
lifted  it  upon  his  shoulders.  A  small 
tump-line  fastened  to  the  cross-bars  was 
fitted  upon  his  head,  well  forward,  part- 
ly on  the  forehead. 

With  the  .left  hand  he  steadied  the 
canoe  and  with  the  right  picked  up  the 
gun,  and,  whistling  to  his  dog,  began  the 
journey  over  the  faint  trail  of  the  portage. 

It  first  led  him  up  a  sharp  hill,  cov- 
ered with  stones  and  of  uncertain  foot- 
ing ;  and  then  down  an  incline  into  a 
swampy  bit  where  his  high  moccasins 
sank  deep  into  the  soft  black  ooze.  Then 
once  more  into  the  woodland,  where  the 
path  twisted  around  great  mossy  rocks 
and  fallen  trees. 

To  the  right  he  could  hear  the  rapids, 
hidden  by  the  dense  growth  of  birclies 
and  alders  on  the  bank'.  The  dog  was 
busily  exploring  nooks  along  the  path, 
which  soon  came  out  upon  some  burned 
land,  where  the  solemn  ghosts  of  great 
trees  projected,  twisted  as  if  in  pain, 
their  gnarled  black  limbs,  fantastically 
like  strange,  living  forms,  apparently  sor- 
rowing in  the  bleak  solitude  over  the 
graveyard  of  the  once  hale  forest. 

But  the  brule  was  soon  passed,  the  tall 
green  growth  again  reached,  and  a 
glimpse  of  dark,  placid  water  showed 
ahead. 
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Suddenly,  from  up  the  stream,  there 
was  the  loud  crash  of  a  gun,  reverber- 
ating among  the  surrounding  hills,  and, 
after  a  brief  interval,  a  loud,  shrill  cry 
of  distress. 

It  was  a  woman's  voice,  and  Pierre, 
throwing  the  canoe  into  the  bushes  along 
the  path,  ran  on,  still  carrying  his  gun, 
leaping  over  fallen  mossy  trunks,  sinking 
in  black  ooze,  tearing  through  the  drip- 
ping bushes  that  met  over  the  portage. 

He  dashed  out  of  the  woods  upon  a 
sandy  point  jutting  out  into  the  river, 
perhaps  a  hundred  yards  above  where 
the  water  began  to  boil,  and  saw  that  a 
woman  was  being  carried  down  the 
stream  toward  the  boulder-strewn  white 
torrent  in  its  rush  toward  the  falls. 
Once  or  twice  her  head  sank  under  the 
swift  water  as  she  lifted  up  her  arms. 

One  glance  farther  up,  before  he 
leaped  in  the  river,  showed  him  a  great 
bull  moose  that  was  struggling  amid  the 
wreckage  of  _a  canoe,  with  which  the 
mighty  beast  seemed  to  be  inextricably 
mixed  up. 

Pierre  was  seized  at  once  by  the  strong 
current.  With  all  the  strength  he  had  he 
swam  toward  the  passing  woman ;  his 
fierce  strokes  soon  brought  him  to  her, 
and  her  long  black  hair  met  his  grasp. 

Then  came  the  fight  for  two  lives,  and 
there  was  a  lust  in  it,  a  fierce  develop- 
ment of  a  passion  of  struggle,  such  as 
seizes  strong  men  in  the  hour  of  strife. 

Inch  by  inch  he  neared  the  shore,  foot 
by  foot  the  white  water  drew  him  toward 
the  rapids.  It  tore  at  him  and  clung  to 
him,  and  pulled  savagely  and  struggled 
for  the  possession  of  his  burden,  as 
though  maddened  with  a  longing  for  the 
blood  of  men. 

He  sank  several  times  and  emerged, 
gasping,  yet  always  battling  fiercely. 
When  one  of  his  knees  struck  the  bottom 
his  breath  had  become  a  hoarse  gurgling, 
and  his  strength  was  ebbing  away.  Far- 
ther on  in  the  more  shallow  water  he 
managed  to  regain  his  feet,  and  the 
weight  of  the  woman,  whom  he  had  taken 
in  one  of  his  arms,  helped  to  steady  him, 
while  the  water  boiled  around  his  legs 
as  if  seeking  to  tear  him  away. 

Thus  he  made  his  way  to  the  shore, 
now  bearing  the  burden  easily  in  the  ex- 
ultation of  a  fight  that  was  won. 

When  he  reached  the  sand-bar  he  de- 


posited the  half -drowned  creature  on  the 
sand,  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  per- 
ceived another  human  form  lying  pros- 
trate upon  the  rocks,  higher  up  the  river 
and  partly  submerged. 

■  The  moose  was  still  there,  struggling, 
and  he  rushed  to  the  place  where  he  had 
thrown  down  his  gun,  tore  off  the  cover, 
and  at  the  crashing  of  the  smokeless 
cartridge  the  great  animal  dropped  heav- 
ily among  the  torn  birch  strips  and 
broken  cedar  ribs  of  the  canoe. 

Running  up,  he  found  an  old  Indian, 
who  had  partly  dragged  himself  out  of 
the  water  upon  the  rocks.  As  he  pulled 
him  out  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  legs 
was  twisted  in  an  unnatural  position, 
and  the  old  fellow  groaned  with  pain. 

As  he  seemed  to  be  breathing  natural- 
ly, Pierre  placed  him  with  the  head  and 
.shoulders  resting  upon  a  fallen  tree- 
trunk  and  ran  back  to  the  woman. 

She  had  partly  raised  herself,  lying 
jupon  one  hip,  with  her  hands  resting 
upon  the  sand  before  her,  breathing  with 
difficulty.  She  looked  up  as  Pierre  bent 
over  her,  and  spat  a  mouthful  of  blood 
before  speaking. 

"  Is  he  dead?  "  she  asked  in  her  famil- 
iar French. 

In  French  he  reassured  her,  telling  her 
the  man  was  living,  but  adding  that  he 
looked  very  ill. 

As  he  knelt  by  her,  she  stared  at  him. 

"  The  Manitou-ilno  told  of  the  white 
man,"  she  said,  seeming  to\speak  to  her- 
self, "  and  there  is  the  little  yellow  ad- 
domf  as  she  saw  the  terrier,  whOj  in 
great  excitement,  was  attempting  to  ca- 
ress his  master. 

She  made  an  effort  to  get  on  her  feet. 

"  Let  me  carry  you,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  and  arose,  pain- 
fully and  slowly,  with  his  help.  Hold- 
ing her  hand  to  her  right  side  and  biting 
her  lip,  with  Pierre's  arm  under  hers,  she 
began  to  walk  toward  the  old  man  in 
silence,  her  short,  gasping  breathing 
painful  to  hear.  They  reached  the  fallen 
tree,  and  she  attempted  to  kneel  by  the 
prostrate  form ;  but  her  strength  was  ex- 
hausted, and  she  collapsed  by  its  side. 

Her  long  black  hair,  bedraggkd  and 
full  of  sand,  partly  fell  over  a  darkiace 
of  pure  Indian  type.  She  wore  a  man's 
coat  and  a  long  skirt  of  some  cheap 
woolen  material.     On  her  feet  were  the 
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high  boots  of  the  savage.  She  seemed 
slight  of  build  and  of  middle  size. 
Pierre  thought  her  age  must  be"  about 
eighteen. 

The  old  man  was  grizzled  and  bent, 
and  bore  the^^marks  of  a  hard"  life.  A 
trapper  of  the  old  days,  before  there  were 
sheet-iron  stoves,  provisions,  and  goodly 
advances  from  the  fur  posts,  he  had 
known  the  meaning  of  hunger  and  of 
biting  cold,  the  peril  of  blizzards  and 
storms  on  great  lakes.  Now  he  seemed 
to  be  broken  and  apparently  nearing  the 
time  of  farewell  to  the  toil  of  living. 

Matters  had  to  be  straightened  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  for  the  next  hour 
Pierre  worked  like  a  beaver.  Neither  of 
the  Indians  appeared  able  to  speak,  and 
he  decided  that  in  order  to  do  any  good 
he  would  have  to  get  his  supplies. 

Going  to  the  shore  where  the  moose 
lay  dead,  he  found  that  one  leg  of  the 
great  animal  had  gone  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe  that  had  clung  to  him 
by  the  spring  of  the  cedar  ribs. 

A  great  jagged  wound  in  the  paunch 
showed  the  Indian's  shot,  while  a  smaller 
one  just  back  of  the  foreshoulder  marked 
his  own.  One  or  two  bundles  that  had 
been  placed  under  the  cross-pieces  were 
still  in  the  canoe,  and  he  dragged  out  a 
tent  that  had  been  wrapped  around  a 
small  sheet-iron  stove  and  some  blankets 
twith  a  bundle  of  traps. 

Everything  else  had  evidently  fallen 
into  the  river  and  been  washed  away 
down  the  rapids  and  over  the  falls,  or 
was  being  ground  to  pieces  upon  the 
rocky  bottom. 

He  then  ran  down  the  portage,  hin- 
dered by  his  wet  clothes,  and  returned, 
bearing  two  of  his  bags  with  the  tump- 
line,  passed  over  his  forehead. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  start  the 
kettle  boiling ;  and  then  he  covered  the 
Indians  with  his  own  warm  blankets, 
hanging  their  own  to  dry.  He  managed 
to  make  them  swallow  some  strong  tea; 
and  then  returned  for  the  rest  of  his 
things,  leaving  his  canoe  where  he  'had 
thrown  it.  On  his  return  he  found  that 
Paddy  had  remained  near  the  girl,  and 
was  licking  her  hand  with  the  nursing 
instinct  so  strongly  developed  in  some 
dogs. 

Taking  the  ax,  Pierre  quickly  chopped 
down  some  saplings  for  pegs  and  tent- 


poles,  and  soon  had  the  Indians'  tent  set 
up.  Once  more  he  went  into  the  woods 
and  returned  with  a  great  load  of  bal- 
sam-boughs, neatly  packed  on  the  handle 
of  his  ax,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  gooxi 
bed. 

The  old  man  was  groaning  at  times,  in 
a  low,  resigned  manner.  He  was  given 
another  drink  of  tea,  and  the  young  man 
then  decided  that  the  injured  leg  mfist  be 
treated. 

He  slit  down  the  high  moccasin,  which 
was  nearly  full  of  blood,  and  then  cut 
through  the  heavy  woolen  stocking,  and 
saw,  to  his  dismay,  a  sharp  piece  of  bone 
protruding  through  an  ugly  wound  over 
the  shin.  This  he  washed  with  water 
boiled  in  the  kettle. 

Pulling  hard  upon  the  foot  caused  the 
bone  to  return  within  the  cut,  which  he 
covered  with  a  linen  handkerchief  which 
he  wrung  out  of  the  boiling  water.  Then, 
after  much  cogitation,  the  whole  leg  was 
bound  up  with  ingenious  splints,  in  which 
the  broken  blade  of  a  paddle,  some  birch- 
bark,  and  strips  torn  from  a  blanket 
played  a  prominent  part. 

During  all  these  manipulations  the  old 
man  had  given  some  signs  of  suffering ; 
but  generally  seemed  to  be  apathetic,  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  great  shock; 
and  as  Pierre  carefully  lifted  him  and 
bore  him  to  the  tent,  the  poor  old  body 
was  very  limp.  It  took' a  few  minutes  to 
remove  his  wet  clothes,  and  the  young 
man  wrapped  him  in  blankets.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  girl. 

"  Let  me  carry  you  to  the  tent,"  he 
said.  "  You  are  shivering  in  this  cold 
wind." 

But  she  refused  again  to  let  him  help, 
and  rose  with  difficulty.  In  pain  she 
pressed  both  hands  to  her  right  side  and 
entered  the  tent.  She  glanced  at  the  old 
man,  now  resting  quietly,  and  looked  at 
Pierre  with  a  shy  expression  of  gratitude. 

"  It  is  good,"  she  said.     "  Thanks." 

"  Now  let  me  see  what  the  matter  is 
with  your  chest,"  he  suggested,  after  she 
had  laift  down. 

But  she  waved  him  away  impatiently, 
her  cheeks  flushing  red,  and  he  had  to 
speak  authoritatively,  declaring  that  he 
was  a  doctor.  This  was  not  quite  true, 
for  he  had  only  a  few  years  before  at- 
tended one  course  in  medicine  at  Laval 
University. 
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He  was  sprung  from  masterful  people, 
hosvever,  and  finally  gained  his  way,  the 
girl  faintly  defending  herself  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  some  of  her  dripping 
clothes. 

It  took  him  but  a  short  time  to  decide 
that  at  least  two  ribs  were  broken. 

He  went  out  of  the  tent  and  began  to 
dig  in  one  of  his  bags,  from  M^hich  he 
pulled  out  a  little  box,  in  which  some 
things  intended  for  use  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies were  kept,  and  took  a  roll  of  ad- 
hesive-plaster. 

He  used  it  nearly  all  in  a  fairly  cor- 
rect manner,  dressing  her  hurts  so  that 
the  movements  of  the  injured  side  might 
be  well  restrained. 

But  during  this  time,  with  her  chest 
nearly  bare  and  a  red  flush  upon  her 
dusky  cheeks,  the  girl,  obedient  yet  full 
of  revolt,  her  modesty  outraged,  feeling 
that  she  was  forced  to  submit,  suffering 
while  realizing  that  good  was  being  done, 
looked  at  him  with  great  dark  eyes,  in 
which  surprise,  pain,  and  resignation 
were  all  shown. 

But  Pierre  did  not  look  at  her.  He 
was  busy,  and  to  him  she  was  but  a  suf- 
fering thing,  whose  misery  he  must  re- 
lieve as  soon  as  possible. 

He  finished  his  work,  and  brought  out 
a  heavy  flannel  shirt,  which  he  passed 
over  her  head  and  put. on  her,  and  then 
his  ovvn  coat. 

"Try  and  take  off  that  wet  skirt,"  he 
said,  "  and  wrap  yourself  in  the  blanket. 
You're  shivering  now.  I  must  go  and  look 
after  that  moose." 

He  went  down  to  the  shore,  where  the 
dead  animal  was  lying  partly  in  the  wa- 
ter, which  made  it  easier  for  him  to  turn 
it  while  skinning,  as  it  was  nearly  afloat. 

He  first  went  to  work  to  remove  the 
head  for  preserving,  thinking  he  might  be 
able  to  take  it  back  with  him  for  the  taxi- 
dermist. Then,  the  antlers  were  very 
good,  and  he  estimated  that  they  were 
well  over  fifty  inches  wide.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  gave  the  last  stroke 
that  severed  the  heacl  from  the  spine. 
The  really  important  thing  Avas  to  save 
as  much  of  the  meat  as  possible.  While 
he  labored  with  sheath-knife  and  ax  he 
pondered  over  the  situation. 

Chance  had  thrown  under  his  care  two 
poor  devils,  neither  of  whom  might  prob- 
ably be  able  to  travel  for  a  long  time. 


Their  provisions  had  evidently  all  been 
lost  when  the  canoe  capsized.  Without 
his  aid,  they  would  certainly  have  been  in 
an  awful  predicament,  badly  hurt,  with 
their  canoe  staved  in  beyond  repair,  food 
all  gone,  and  their  gun  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river. 

The  girl  did/  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
bad  condition — she  was  such  a  sturdy- 
looking  little  "  savage,"  notwithstanding 
her  apparent  slenderness.  He  had  no- 
ticed that  the  muscles  of  her  arms  and 
shoulders  were  those  of  an  athlete — grace- 
ful and  strong.  But,  then,  this  spitting 
of  blood  Avas  annoying.  Could  consump- 
tion, as  with  so  many  of  her  doomed  race, 
have  spread  its  grasping  claws  upon  her  ? 

With  his  fragmentary  medical  knowl- 
edge, he  managed  to  recollect  that  it 
might  point  to  an  injury  of  the  lung 
caused  by  the  sharp  edge  of  one  of  the 
broken  ribs.  This  worried  him  a  good 
deal,  but  not  as  much  as  the  state  in 
which  the  old  Indian  was.  He  had  very 
grave  doubts  about  that  case.  Compound 
fractures  were  bad  enough  in  themselves,- 
but  the  man  was  so  weak,  so  prostrated, 
that  surely  he  must  be  suff'ering  from 
some  grave  internal  injury. 

As  far  as  Pierre  could  see,  the  problem 
before  him  was  to  look  after  them  until 
they  could  be  left  alone — to  supply  them 
with  provisions,  and  get  back  to  Lake 
St.  John  as  soon  as  possible  and  send 
them  help. 

Now  it  seemed  frightfully  far  away. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Tschota- 
gama  there  were  fifty  miles,  then  over 
two  hundred  more  to  where  the  Peribonca 
divided  into  the  Shipshaw  and  Manouan 
Rivers. 

It  was  several  days'  travel  up  the 
former  —  a  wild,  rough  stream,  hardly 
ever  used  by  the  Indians,  since  the  Ma- 
nouan was  the  direct  and  easy  road  to 
the  Grand  Lac  Manouan,  above  which 
Avere  the  great  trapping- grounds.  The 
matter  of  provisions  was  the  hardest  to 
solve,  and  the  moose  he  was  now  cutting 
up  Avould  have  to  be  their  chief  source  of 
supply. 

If  the  girl  grew  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter, the  problem  could  hardly  be  solved. 
He  could  not  expect  to  meet  any  parties 
of  Indians  even  after  reaching  the  forks 
of  the  river.  The  trappers  who  Avint'^T  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Peribonca^  had 
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all  gone  up  several  weeks  before,  he  had 
been  informed,  and  the  great  river  would 
be  deserted. 

All  he  could  do  now  was  to  cure  moose 
meat  and  smoke  fish  for  them,  to  assure 
their  subsistence  until  assistance  could  be 
procured.  His  own  supplies  had  been 
calculated  to  last  eight  weeks,  of  which 
four  were  nearly  gone,  but  with  care  they 
wbuld  help  a  good  deal. 

So  he  hacked  away  at  the  great  carcass, 
most  of  the  time  up  to  his  knees  in  water, 
and  hung  great  lumps  of  meat  on  a  pole 
under  which  a  poky  fire  was  lighted,  to 
save  them  from  the  attacks  of  meat-flies. 
Toiling  as  never  before,  for  the  first  time 
during  his  trip  he  regretted  the  impa- 
tience that  had  caused  him  to  take  this 
'long  journey  without  guides.  After  he 
he  had  finished  cutting  up  the  moose  he 
divided  the  great  pieces  in  smaller  strips, 
and  built  a  staging  of  branches  upon 
which  they  were  placed,  over  a  great 
boiicane. 

Grimy  and  wet  and  smeared  with 
blood,  and  soiled  with  the  rotten  wood 
he  kept  gathering  iox  his  smoke,  he  la- 
bored on,  scarcely  feeling  any  fatigue, 
knowing  that  he  was  now  fighting  for 
lives,  and  that  all  that  had  occurred  be- 
fore had  been  tantamount  to  play. 

Several  hours  passed  thus,  interrupted 
by  frequent  visits  to  the  tent,  and  it  was 
nearly  dark  before  he  decided  to  stop 
work,  having  packed  most  of  the  meat 
in  one  of  his  big  .water-proof  bags.  He 
intended  to  take  it  out  and  smoke  it  again 
on  the  morrow.  It  would  be  mighty  poor 
ifood,  from  a  civilized  standpoint,  but 
would  serve  well  to  sustain  life. 

He  went  up  to  the  tent  again,  glad  to 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  to  suck 
away  at  his  pipe,  for  he  felt  weary. 

"How  is  everything?"  he  asked. 

The  old  man  hardly  seemed  to  notice 
him.'  A  queer,  vague  smile  crept  over 
his  features,  and  one  of  the  hands  moved 
uncertainly;  then  he  relapsed  into  the 
state  of  indifference  which,  to  the  young 
man,  seemed  ominous.  The  girl,  with  a 
certain  shy  sullenness,  said  she  thought 
her  father  was  very  ill. 

"  I  hope  he  will  get  over  it,"  he  an- 
swered. "  He  is  very  old,  and  it  will 
take  a  long  time  before  he  is  better.  But 
how  are  you  feeling  now?  How  is  the 
pain  in  your  side?  " 


The  energy  of  her  youth  and  the  im- 
passivity of  her  race  did  not  permit  her 
to  acknowledge  how  much  she  suft'ered. 
She  said  she  was  all  right ;  but  her  quick, 
catchy  breathing,  and  the  expression  she 
could  not  conceal,  belied  her  words.  She 
seemed,  to  be  lying  in  an  uncomfortable 
position,  and  Pierre  knelt  by  her,  gently 
raising  her  head,  and  adjusted  the  fir- 
boughs  with  a  deft  hand.  She  had  thrown 
some  of  her  wet  clothing  upon  the  ground, 
and  he  took  it  up  and  hung  it  to  the  ridge- 
pole to  dry. 

Supper  -was  the  next  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  the  teakettle  was  soon 
hanging  over  the  brisk  little  fire.  Pieces 
of  moose  meat  were  boiling  away  in  the 
cooking-pot,  and  he  fried  some  slices  of 
bacon. 

The  dog  looked  on  these  proceedings 
with  much  interest,  licking  his  chops  and 
eying  his  master  patiently,  wagging  his 
stumpy  tail,  and  whining  from  time  to 
time.  A  search  of  the  provision-bags  re- 
vealed a  good  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
which  Pierre  had  baked  in  the  sand  the 
day  before. 

He  was  crouching  by  the  fire,  shading 
his  face  from  the  heat  with  one  hand, 
while  he  held  the  stick  he  had  fastened 
to  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan.  The 
-girl  could  see  him  from  where  she  was 
lying,  and  she  wondered. 

She  believed  all  that  the  priests  had 
told  her  at  Roberval,  and  knew  that  they 
said  that  the  practises  of  the  Manitou-il- 
nos,  the  sorcerers',  were  sinful  and  un- 
holy ;  yet  they  did  wonderful  things,  and 
one  had  told  of  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  and  the  little  yellow  addom  that  had 
licked  her  hand. 

Who  was  this  strange  individual,  some 
of  whose  clothing  was  such  as  gentlemen 
wear  sometimes  in  the  woods,  and  who 
had  curious  cooking  things  of  a  silvery 
metal  she  had  never  seen  before,  and 
speaking,  like  the  doctors  and  the  priests, 
in  good  French,  was  all  alone  with  his 
dog  ? 

She  could  not  make  it  out.  It  puzzled 
her.  She  noticed  that  when  he  cut  wyod 
he  Avas  not  very  skilful,  and  that  the  fire 
he  had- made  was  just  a  little  too  big  to 
cook  comfortably  by.  He  must  have  had 
people  do  those  things  for  him,  at  other 
times,  like  all  the  gentlemen  that  came 
to  that  country.     She  noted  that  he  was 
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strong  and  tall,  and  dimly  realized  that 
he  had  fought  like  a  demon  to  get  her  out 
of  the  water.  He  was  surely  a  queer 
man.  with  his  gentle,  pleasant  voice,  and 
his  masterftil  way  of  ordering  one  to  do 
things,  and  his  boyish  manner  of  playing 
with  the  dog. 

She  sought  to  rise  when  he  came  in 
Avith  a  dipper  of  tea,  but  he  made  her  lie 
down  again,  with  just  a  motion  of  his 
hand.  She  obeyed,  and  felt  bashful  at 
the  idea  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  on 
her.  She  took  the  hot  drink,  and  some 
bread  and  bacon,  and  the  young  man  was 
pleased  to  see  that  she  could  eat  a  little. 
It  was  a  favorable  sign. 

He  also  brought  food  to  the  old  man — 
some  tea  and  a  cupful  of  the  strong  broth 
from  the  moose  meat,  in  which  he  had 
also  boiled  a  little  rice  from  his  provision- 
bags. 

Lured  by  the  insatiable  Indian  thirst 
for  tea,  the  old  fellow  swallowed  some 
of  the  strong  infusion,  and  appeared  to 
relish  it,  but  would  hardly  touch  the  soup 
or  any  of  the  other  things.  He  tried  a 
few  mouthfuls,  but  shook  his  head  gen- 
tly, in  a  discouraged  way,  and  relapsed 
into  an  apathetic  state. 

Pierre  wondered  whether  he  would  like 
to  smoke,  and,  having  found  the  Indian's 
pipe  in  the  pocket  of  the  w^et  coat  he  had 
removed  from  him,  offered  him  tobacco. 
The  old  fellow  accepted  it  and  puffed 
away  when  Pierre  held  a  lighted  match 
for  him,  but  after  a  few  whiffs  the  pipe 
fell  from  his  mouth  unnoticed. 

"  The  poor  old  chap  must  be  mighty 
ill,"  thought  Pierre,  who,  like  every  one 
else,  had  never  seen  a  live  Indian  unable 
to  smoke. 

He  sat  down  near  them  in  the  tent, 
while  Paddy,  at  his  feet,  watched  eagerly 
for  bits  thrown  at  him  from  time  to  time. 
The  young  man  was  hungry  as  a  wolf, 
and  attacked  his  food  almost  as  raven- 
ously. 

While  eating  he  began  to  question  her. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked  in 
French. 

."  Ou-memeou,"  she  answered.  "  But, 
no — it  is  Anne  Marie,  I  was  baptized." 

"What  does  Ou-memeou  mean?" 

"  It  is  the  little  gray  dove,  not  like 
Wab-memeou,  the  pigeon.  I  am  his 
daughter,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  old 
man. 


"  You  were  going  back  to  Lac  St. 
Jean?" 

She  nodded   affirmatively. 

"Where  were  you  coming  from?" 

"  From  camp,  far  north,  beyond  Grand 
Lac  Manouan." 

"  Why  did  you  come  down  the  Ship- 
shaw  instead  of  the  Manouan?" 

She  did  not  answer,  at  first,  and  fin- 
ally said  it  was  nearer  to  their  hunting- 
ground.^  But  somehow  he  realized  that 
she  did  not  want  to  tell  him  the  real 
reason,  and  went  on  with  his  questions. 

"  I  suppose  you  drifted  down  on  the 
big  moose,  suddenly,  near  the  bank,  and 
your  father  shot  quick,  and  he  jumped 
on  you  and  upset  the  boat,  eh?  "  • 

Again  she  assented  with  a  movement  of 
her  head. 

"  Tell  me,  how-  long  have  you  been 
spitting  blood?  " 

She  looked  astonished,  and  shook  her 
head  again. 

"  I  do  not  spit  blood,"  she  asserted. 

"  But  this  morning !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and,  averting 
her  lower  lip,  showed  him  that  it  had 
been  cut  and  bruised  against  her  fine 
white  teeth.  He  felt  very  glad  that  his 
fears  were  proven  groundless,  for  it 
simplified  matters  a  good  deal. 

If  she  was  not  consumptive  and  had 
received  no  serious  injury  to  her  lungs 
she  would  soon  be  well  again  and  able 
to  care  for  her  father.  He  sought  to 
recollect  how  long  broken  ribs  might 
take  to  mend,  but  his  memory  on  that 
point  was  hazy,  and  he  could  only  con- 
clude that  it  might  take  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  more. 

In  the  semidarkness,  Pierre  put  up 
his  own  little  silk  tent '  close  to  the 
larger  one,  and  cut  up  enough  wood  to 
last  over  night.  Finding  that  there  was 
nothing  more  that  he  could  do  for  the 
two  Indians  he  called  the  dog,  that  was 
lying  down  near  Anne  Marie,  and  made 
ready  to  enjoy  a  needed  rest. 

As  the  terrier  snuggled  beside  him 
Pierre  looked  at  him,  by  the  fitful  light 
of  the  camp  fire  outside  the  tent,  as  he 
had  left  the  flap  wide  open,  and  spoke 
to    him : 

"  You've  taken  a  fancy  to  that  little 
savage,  Paddy  boy." 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail. 

Tired  though  he  was,  Paddy's  master 
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tossed  about  under  his  blanket  for  a  long 
time.  Suddenly,  with  a  voice  full  of - 
conviction  and  marked  with  a  certain 
bitterness  he  uttered  a  sentence  which, 
considering  certain  fairly  recent  happen- 
ings, was  not  without  a  certain  tincture 
of  philosophy. 

"  The  deuce  take  women !  "  was  his  re- 
mark. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Blood  in  His  Veins. 

"DEFORE  falling  asleep  Pierre's 
-■-'  thoughts  wandered  back  to  lands 
still  farther  north  and  to  that  ancestor 
of  his,  Farquhar  Ferguson,  beyond 
whom  the  family  knew  none  of  its  fore- 
bears. 

This  iirst  Ferguson  was  a  dour  Pres- 
byterian who  had  wandered  to  Canada 
in  the  trail  of  the  fighters  who  con- 
quered the  country  for  England.  After 
some  years  of  hard  knocks  he  married, 
somewhere  north  of  Winnipeg,  an  In- 
dian girl  who  bore  'him  a  family  of  four, 
and  made  a  good  wife  to  him  until  he 
was  blotted  out  from  among  men  in  a 
great  blizzard.  - 

The  inheritence  he  left  consisted  in  a 
couple  of  guns,  a  fine  lot  of  traps,  a 
tent,  and  the  wages  due  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  for  whom  he  ran  a  small 
post  in  the  wilderness. 

This  wealth  made  the  woman  a  desir- 
able person,  and  she  succumbed  to  the 
attractions  of  a  warrior  of  her  tribe,  who 
took  in  her  wealth  and  her  family,  know- 
ing that  the  latter  would  not  long  prove 
troublesome. 

The  oldest  child  was  a  girl",  who  soon 
disappeared  with  a  Cree  Indian,  but  the 
other  three,  all  sons,  wandered  away 
over  various  trails,  and  the  further  fate 
of  one  only  was  known,  who  took  to  wife 
a  white  woman  of  mixed  Irish  and 
French  -  Canadian  descent.  His  exist- 
ence ended  at  the  breaking  of  a  log  jam 
on  the  St.  Maurice  and  his  family  scat- 
tered  over   the   land. 

It  was , known  that  one  of  liis  sons 
went  to  sea  and  was  never  heard  of 
again,  and  that  another  was  concerned  in 
the  Riel  rebellion  and  had  later  disap- 
peared after  writing  once  from  British 
Columbia. 


Tavo  daughters  married  farmers  and 
were  still  living,  while  a  third  had  be- 
come a  nun.  The  youngest  son  was 
Pierre's  father.  Unlike  others  of  his 
family  he  had  had  but  two  children,  of 
whom  one  died  in  Montreal  the  year  of 
the  great  smallpox  epidemic.  Pierre, 
left  an  only  child,  became  as  the  apple 
of  his  parents'  eyes. 

The  father  had  returned  from  a  long 
journey  in  the  Far  West  with  much  gold, 
which  he  increased  and  multiplied  in 
trade,  for  he  'had  the  faculty  of  -smelling 
out  money,  just  as  a  mink  smells  musk- 
rats  or  fish. 

The  young  man  tried  for  a  profession. 
Medicine  was  his-  first  choice,  but  he 
gave  it  up  after  a  year  in  favor  of  min- 
ing engineering,  and  left  this  to  help 
his  father  in  his  business  ventures,  for 
which  he  also  showed  a  keen  nose.  From 
an  aunt  on  the  mother's  side  he  obtained 
an  inheritance  and  bought  interests  in  a 
pulp-mill,  and  then  in  a  gold  mine  in 
Nova  Scotia,  which  chanced  to  pay  good 
dividends, ^and  in  a  fishing  venture  of 
Labrador. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  had  con- 
siderable leisure  which  he  spent,  with  an 
instinct  that  was  probably  an  atavistic 
inheritance  from  the  dusky  wife  of  Far- 
quhar, in  the  woods,  where  he  hunted 
and  fished,  and  enjoyed  the  sensation  of 
being  drawn  toward  the  North,  toward 
the  wild  freedom  that  was  to  him  like  a 
better,  purer  breath  of  life. 

This  particular  trip  had  been  taken 
for  two  reasons,  of  which  the  least  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  heard  something 
about  a  proposed  railroad  'to  James  Bay, 
in  Hudson  Bay,  and  that  it  would  proba- 
bly pass  over  a  certain  river. 

Now  this  stream  fell  in  the  Shipshaw, 
a  good  day's  journey  above  the  point 
he  had  reached.  An  old  Indian  who  had 
traveled  there  had  described  to  him,  a 
few  years  before,  something  that  must 
have  been  a  very  mountain  of  asbestos. 
It  was  worth  while  looking  into,  since, 
if  the  railroad  line  passed  near  it,  it 
might  acquire  great  value. 

But  the  chief  reason  was  that  he  had 
met  with  a  disappointment,  and  at  the 
time  felt  so  hurt  and  angry  that  he  had 
run  away  to  the  woods  for  consolation. 

His  pride  had  been  wounded,  for  he 
Avas  young,  and  no  cynic. 
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The  trouble  Avas  all  over  a  young  lady. 

Some  days  at  Cacouna,  and  others 
during  Avhich  he  followed  her  to  Tadou- 
sac  and  idled  with  her  a  golden  week  or 
two,  had  sufficed  to  give  him  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  madly  in  love  with 
her.  A  florid  and  somewhat  vulgar  ma- 
ma, and  a  father  who,  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  efficient  provider,  but  other- 
wise Wiholly  insignificant,  house-broken, 
and  subject  to  every  v\^him  of  his  fat 
spouse  and  slender  blond  daughter,  did 
not  affect  her  cbarms. 

She  was  certainly  attractive,  and 
flirted  as  she  breathed,  naturally  and 
efficiently. 

As  the  halcyon  days  floated  by,  Pierre 
had  become  certain  that  he  could  not 
live  without  her  and  that  he  was  going  to 
propose.  This  is  a  serious  matter  to  a 
youth  who  means  wihat  he  says  and  be- 
lieves in  the  everlastingness  of  love. 

But  just  before  he  reached  a  final  de- 
cision, a  white  steam-yacht  turned  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  anchored  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  cliffs  at  Tadousac,  right  at 
the  beautiful  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  It 
bore  a  splendid-looking  youth  with  much 
money  and  a  very  fetching  manner,  who 
Avas  introduced  by  mutual  friends,  wihere- 
upon  Pierre  felt  himself  rather  neglected. 

This  had  lasted  but  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore Pierre,  feeling  that  insensibly  his 
goddess  was  slipping  away  from  him,  de- 
cided to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once, 
and  proposed  on  the  veranda  of  the 
hotel,  one  fine  moonlit  night,  while  the 
yachtsman  was  indoors  playing  billiards. 

In  justice  to  the  young  lady  it  should 
be  said  that  she  ihad  never  meant  to  en- 
gage in  anything  but  a  most  innocent 
flirtation  with  a  very  pleasant  young 
man,  and  felt  rather  sorry  for  ihim.  She 
was  very  gentle  and  kind,  in  the  sweet- 
est possible  way,  manifested  a  sisterly  in- 
terest in  his  future  welfare,  and  made 
him  feel,  perhaps  mistakenly,  that  the 
steam  -  yacht,  or  its  owner,  were  para- 
m.ount  in  her  thoughts. 

Men  take  such  happenings  in  many 
ways,  and  Pierre  suffered  from  a  sense 
of  .humiliation  that  was  at  first  quite 
intolerable.  He  wondered  whether 
there  might  be  about  him  something  un- 
couth, a  remnant  left  by  the  slight  ad- 
mixture of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins, 
that   made   him   undesirable   as    a   mate 


for  so  intensely  civilized  and  worldly  a 
young  woman. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide 
that  this  was  probably  not  the  case,  and 
that  he  had  simply  been  beaten  in  a  com- 
petition for  a  prize  by  a  man  better  fit- 
ted for  that  particular  contest.  He  did 
not  dream  of  the  probable  truth,  which 
was  that  Miss  Fanny  was  really  in  love 
with  no  one  at  all,  .and  simply  sought 
to  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible. 

Pierre  left  on  the  steamboat  for  Que- 
bec, told  his  people  he  was  off  for  Lake 
St.  John,  and  gathered  up  his  camping 
things  and  started  on  a  trip  he  had 
planned  a  year  before. 

The  journey  did  him  much  good. 
There  was  comfort  in  the  discovery  he 
gradually  and  reluctantly  made,  that  he 
was  not  really  wounded  very  deeply.  In 
fact  it  took  but  a  few  days  before  he 
began  to  feel  conscious  that  the  whole 
affair  might  be  one  of  those  happenings 
that  leave  behind  them  a  sense  of  having 
made  a  rather  lucky  escape. 
-"  Strong  and  self-reliant,  thinking  he 
knew  what  he  wanted,  he  had  been  too 
busy  to  become  much  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  it  was  with  some  surprise 
that  the  feeling  came  that,  after  all,  the 
whole  thing  might  have  been  a  false 
alarm,  the  awakening  in  him  of  the  de- 
sire for  loving  companionship,  but  not  a 
disaster  that  could  lead  to  the  shatter- 
ing of  an  existence. 

For  some  hours  he  slept  deeply,  and 
then  awoke  suddenly  with  every  sense 
alert,  as  happens  to  the  wild  things  of 
the  woodlands  and  to  the  rtien  whom  the 
wilderness  has  called. 

His  last  dream  had  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  in  the  tent  near  by 
could  be  heard  a  low  muttering,  a  slow 
pouring  out  of  indistinct  words,  that,  at 
rare  intervals,  were  interrupted  by  the 
softer  voice  of  the  girl. 

Pierre  felt  chilly,  the  fire  outside  the 
tent  had  gone  out,  and  one  of  his  blan- 
kets had  been  given  to  the  old  man.  He 
rose  and  decided  to  make  more  fire.  It 
was  very  dark.  Great  somber  clouds 
drifted  heavily  overhead,  and  the  noise 
of  the  rapids  came  in  a  low,  booming 
sound,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  song  of  *the  night  Avind  bloAving 
through  the  jagged  tops  of  the  North- 
land trees. 
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The  flap  of  the  larger  tent  was  opened, 
and  Pierre  went  in.  In  the  darkness, 
nothing  could  be  made  out  but  the  two 
indistinct  forms  lying  upon  the  ground, 
and  he  spoke  in  a  lo\y  voice. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Is  your  father 
worse?  " 

"He  began  to  speak  some  time  ago,  and 
says  many  things  I  do  not  always  under- 
stand, and  I  fear  he  is  very  ill,"  an- 
swered the  girl. 

The  y-oung  man  went' back  to  his  tent 
and  found  one  -ef  the  few  remaining 
candles,  which  he  brought  to  the  large 
tent  and  lig'hted. 

He  knelt  by  the  old  man,  whose  eyes 
followed  the  flickering  light  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  he  soon  paid  no  further  heed 
to  it  and  began  again,  in  a  low  voice 
that  seemed  to  reflect  all  the  sadness  of 
the  wilderness,  to  mutter  things  that 
were  unintelligible  to, Pierre. 

"What  is  he  saying?"   he   asked. 

The  girl  listened  for  a  moment  and 
said  with  accents  that  had  tears  in 
them : 

"  He  says  that  the  month  of  the  fall- 
ing leaves,  Uasteshiau  Pushum,  is  com- 
ing, and  we  must  not  stay  long  here.  He 
says  the  morning  will  be  here  soon,  and 
I  must  boil  gum  and  seal  oil  to  mend  the 
canoe.  Also,-  he  says,  he  feels  a  sick- 
ness and  is  not  well,  and .  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  a  heavy  pack  to-day,  and 
we  nujst  start  early." 

Pierre  lifted  the  candle  until  the 
light  fell  upon  the  girl's  face.  7'he  lids 
were  not  quivering  over  the  great  dark 
eyes,  and  all  the  features  were '  calm. 
But  great  tears  were  coursing  down  her 
cheeks,  and  She  was  stricken  hard,  and 
bearing  it  like  a  brave,  strong  soul. 

He  felt  that  her  sorrow  was  touching, 
and  that  her  heart  was  speaking  the 
things  which  she  could  not  have  put  in 
words. 

Looking  again  at  the  old  man  he  was 
shocked  to  see  how  great  a  change  had 
occurred  within  a  Short  time.  The  mut- 
tered words  issuing  from  his  lips  came 
faintly,  yet  with  a  certain  quiet,  con- 
fident expression,  that  showed  how  far 
away  he  was  wandering  through  bygone 
events  of  a  long,  hard  life,  and  stumb- 
ling through  a  mental  darkness  that 
was'  xnercifully  hiding  from  him  the 
nearing  end. 


Placing  his  hand  upon  the  old  man's 
forehead,  which  he  expected  to  find 
warm,  it  was  a  surprise  to  feel  it  very 
cold  and  clammy. 

Remembering  a  pint  flask  of  brandy 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  his  packs,  and 
thinking  it  might  prove  useful,  he 
dragged  the  heavy  bag  within  the  tent 
and  gave  the  candle  to  Anne  Marie  to 
hold,  while  he  rummaged  until  he  found 
what  he  Avanted. 

Pouring  some  of  the  liquor  in  a  tin 
cup,  he  lifted  the  old  man's  head  gently, 
and  bade  him  drink.  The  sufferer  did 
not  seem  to  understand  at  first,  but  fin- 
ally Pierre  made  him  swallow  it. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  strong 
draft,  the  old  Indian  "seemed  to  revive  a 
little.  He  looked  at  Pierre  and  then  at 
his  daughter,  shaking  his  head  gently. 
Their  faces  were  illumined  by  the  can- 
dlelight, and  he  appeared  to  consider 
them  with  some  surprise,  but  the  vacant 
look  soon  returned  and,  giving  a  long 
sigh,  his  head  sank  down  once  more,  and 
he  appeared  to  fall  quietly  asleep. 

Anne  Marie  looked  at  Pierre  with  shy 
gratitude.  Surely  this  must  be  a  good 
man  who  was  so  gentle  with  her  old 
father,  and  she  wondered  again  what  he 
might  be,  and  how  he  chanced  to  be 
alone  so  far  up  the  great  river. 

In  some  way  Pierre  realized  that  the' 
girl  would  not  sleep,  and  felt  so  thor- 
oughly'  awakened  that  he  did  not  think 
it  best  to  lie  down  again.  He  lit  his 
pipe  and  sat  down  beside  her,  in  silence, 
having  •  blown  out  the  valuable  candle, 
but  the  chill  of  the  night  struck  through 
him  and  brought  a  shiver. 

The  little  cast-iron  stove  he  had  ta- 
ken from  the  wrecked  canoe  was  near, 
with  several  lengths  of  stovepipe  packed 
within  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  was 
rigged  up  in  the  tent.  After  bringing  in 
an  armful  of  wood,  a  good  fire  was  soon 
roaring,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
little  flashes  of  red  light  showing  through 
the  cracks. 

He  rapped  his  jDipe  on  the  heel  of  his 
boot,  put  it  again  in  his  pocket,  and  sat 
down  on  his  bag,  near  the  girl. 

"How  long  have  you  been  awake?" 
he  asked. 

"  A  long  time.  I  think  I  have  not 
slept,"  she  answered. 

"  Much  pain?" 
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"  Some  pain,  not  very  much.  But  I  am 
afraid;  I  am  mucli  afraid." 

She  shook  her  head  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  her  father.  Pierre  tried  to 
reassure  her,  but  somehow  words  of  com- 
fort would  not  come.  The  fact  could  not 
be  hidden  that  he  also  feared  that  the  old 
man's  life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  deceive  her,  and  the  few 
things  he  managed  to  say  were  unable  to 
bring  any  change  in  the  tense  look  of  her 
eyes. 

"  You  must  try  to  sleep,"  he  advised. 
■  But  slie  shook  her  head;  and  he  did  not 
insist ;  and  they  remained  in  silence  with- 
in the  tent,  listening  to  the  occasional 
words  spoken  by  the  old  man,  who  had 
[fallen  asleep,  but  frequently  seemed  to 
be  dreaming  aloud. 

From  time  to  time  Pierre  opened  the 
little  stove  to  put  in  more  wood,  and  a 
red  glare  would  become  disseminated 
throughout  the  tent,  to  die  out  abruptly 
when  the  door  was  closed. 

Without,  there  was  the  great  silence  of 
the  wilderness,  that  is  always  accentuated 
by  little  interruptions.  The  familiar 
sounds  of  the  nighf  life  that  never  ceases 
to  pulsate  recurred  at  intervals :  the 
splashes  of  fish  leaping  on  the  water,  the 
intermittent  distant  hoots  of  a  great 
horned  owl,  the  rising  and  dying  of  the 
breeze,  the  ill-defined  scratching  sounds 
on  the  gravel  and  sand  of  the  tiny  beach, 
where  muskrats  were  at  play. 

All  these,  whenever  they  ceased,  seemed 
to  render  yet  more  profound  the  great 
stillness  that,  like  some  weird  cover, 
wrapped  the  world  up  in  its  folds. 

Within  the  tent  there  was  but  the  sound 
of  the  old  man's  breathing,  and  of  his 
occasional  words,  uttered  in  a  very  low 
voice,  full  of  an  inexpressible  patience 
and  sadness,  as  of  one  Avho  bore  quietly 
some  great  ill  inseparable  from  the  hard 
life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  waste  places. 

Some  hours  passed  thus,  and  the  girl 
felt  comforted  by  the  presence  of  the 
young  man.  With  the  blind  trust  she  was 
beginning  to  repose  in  him  as  a  white  man 
possessed  of  all  manner  of  knowledge  that 
was  hidden  from  her,  she  felt  as  if  he 
might,  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  there, 
prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  she  feared. 

Was  he  not  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Oblate  Fathers  who  had  taught  her  to 
read,  as  the  nuns  whose  very  dress  seemed 


redolent  of  mysterious  things,  as  the  doc- 
tors that  had  power  over  death  and  evil, 
as  the  rich  men  who  owned  the  sawmills 
and  the  great  hotel?  What  mightThe  not 
accomplish  ? 

Pierre  rose  several  times  during  the 
long  vigil.  Once  or  twice  he  gave  the  old 
man  another  sip  from  the  flask,  and  re- 
plenished the  little  stove,  that  burned  the 
wood  up  very  fast.  But  Avhen  the  first 
faint  light  began  to  be  distinct,  even 
through  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  and  while 
still  sitting  up,  with  knees  drawn  up  to 
his  chin  that  was  resting  upon  his  folded 
hands,  he  fell  asleep,  and  remained  in 
that  position  for  a  long  time,  until  the 
sunlight  showed  high  above  the  serrated 
edge  of  the  woods  in  the  east.    . 

When  he  awoke  with  a  start  the  fire  in 
the  little  stove  had  burned  itself  out,  and 
fhe  girl  was  still  watching,  lying  upon 
her  injured  side,  her  keen  eyes  resting 
upon  the  old  man,  who  still  seemed  to 
sleep  quietly  under  the  blankets. 

"Are  you  cold?"  asked  Pierre.  "I 
have  slept ;  why  did  you  not.  awaken  me  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  vaguely,  and  Pierre 
saw  that  all  her  thoughts  were  for  her 
father.  He  did  not  know  that  as  long  as 
he  was  there  the  girl  was  satisfied,  since 
she  could  call  him  in  case  of  need,  and 
that  she  would  not  have  awakened  him 
otherwise ;  for  the  sleep  of  a  man,  in  camp 
as  on  shipboard,  is  a  sacred  thing,  not  to 
be  interrupted  except  for  good  cause. 

Pierre  rose  with  a  yawn,  but  in  a  few 
moments  was  very  wide-awake  and 
splashing  mightily  in  the  water  by  the 
shore,  with  a  cake  of  soap  and  a  towel  ly- 
ing upon  the  bottom  of  his  upturned 
canoe,  his  shirt-collar  drawn  down  and 
opened,  exposing  part  of  his  great  chest. 
The  sleeves  of  his  flannel  shirt  were  pulled 
up  as  far  as  they  would  go,  leaving  his 
white,  sinewy  arms  showi/ig  in  contrast 
to  the  brown  face  and  hands  he  was  scrub- 
bing hard. 

This  over,  he  took  up  the  ax  and,  go- 
ing a  little  way  back  in  the  wood,  began 
to  smite  lustily,  and  soon  had  enough  logs 
for  a  good  fire  outside  of  the  big  tent, 
upon  which  he  put  the  kettle  to  boil, 
hanging  from  a  stick  driven  slanting  into 
the  ground. 

"What  do  you  think  you  could  eat?" 
he  called  to  the  girl,  who  was  watching 
him  from  the  tent. 
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"  I  am  not  very  hungry,"  she  replied. 
"  If  you  would  let  me,  I  might  be  able 
to  cook  for  you.    It  is  the  woman's  place." 

"  You  just  keep  still  antil  I  let  you  get 
up,"  he  answered  cheerily.  "  I'm  the  cook 
and  everything  else  until  your  ribs  get 
mended." 

He  took  great  interest  m  the  breakfast, 
which  would  be  later  than  usual,  owing 
to  that  last  nap,  and  often  spoke  to  the 
dog,,  who  was  looking  on  wistfully  and 
whining  with  impatience,  while  his  mas- 
ter was  sitting  upon  a  big  log,  holding 
the  long  stick  he  had  stuck  in  the  hollow 
handle  of  the  sputtering  frying-pan. 

"Look  at  the  dog!"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  upon  whose  face  a 
strange  look  of  fear  had  come. 

Paddy's  hair  was  bristling,  and  he  ut- 
tered a  low  growl  as  he  dashed  along  the 
faintly  marked  path  that  led  over  the 
portage. 

He  stopped  as  a  tall  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  man  was  loaded  with  a 
laeavy  pack,  and  walked  carefully  over 
the  rocks,  the  great  muscles  at  the  sides 
of  his  neck  bulging  with  the  pull  of  the 
tump  -  line  that  held  up  two  hundred - 
pound  bags  of  flour.  Both  hands  were  up 
over  his  shoulders,  grasping  the  straps 
and  relieving  a  bit  the  drag  upoia  his  neck. 

With  the  slightest  possible  motion  of 
his  head  in  Pierre's  direction,  he  kept  on 
toward  the  landing-place,  where  he  put 
down  his  bags  with  an  action  of  relief,  and 
quietly  pulled  out  his  pipe  for  a  smoke 
while  swiftly  observing  the  wreck  of  the 
canoe,  the  marks  of  the  moose-skinning, 
and  the  scaffolding  erected  for  smoking 
the  meat. 

Then  he  slowly  came  up  to  the  camp- 
fire,  addressing  Pierre,  who  had  left  his 
seat  in  the  tent  and  stood  before  it,  with 
the  customary  salute  of  the  Montagnais : 

'■'■  Qiiey,  quey." 


CHAPTER   III. 

The  Girl  Sees  a  Fight. 

"piERRE  repeated  the  greeting,  at  the_ 
■*•       same  time  handing  a  plug  of   to^ 
bacco  to  the  newcomer,  who  pulled  his 
sheath-knife  from  his  belt  and  proceeded 
to  cut  a  pipeful. 

This  done,  the  man  held  a  bit  of  birch- 
bark  to  the  fire  and  got  a  light,  squatting 


on  the  long  end  of  the  backlog,  after  re- 
turning the  plug.  His  complexion  showed 
him  to  be  a  metis  (a  half-breed).  He 
was  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength,  with 
a  low  forehead  and  a.  taciturn,  sullen  ex- 
pression. 

Nothing  was  said  for  a  long  time,  while 
Pierre  went  on  with  his  cooking,  and  the 
newcomer  took  note  of  the  surroundings. 
The  flap  of  the  big  tent  was  down,  and  he 
could  not  see  its  interior.  But  the  wreck 
of  the  canoe,  the  various  articles  scattered 
around,  one  or  two  familiar  spots  upon 
the  tent,  taught  him  a  great  deal,  and 
finally  he  grunted,  inquisitively,  in 
French : 

"Old  Michel?" 

Pierre  only  then  recollected  that  he  had 
not  asked  the  old  man's  name,  but  an- 
swered that  an  old  Indian  was  within  the 
tent,  and  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  he  was  called  Michel. 

The  half-breed  looked  at  him  suspi- 
ciously, and  spoke  again : 

"Anne  Marie?" 

'-'  Yes,"  answered  Pierre.  "  Anne 
Marie  and  her  old  father.  They  have 
both  been  badly  hurt." 

He  went  on,  unbidden,  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  happenings  of  the  day  be- 
fore, to  which  the  half-breed  listened  in 
silence,  only  grunting  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  recital. 

Finally  rising  and  pulling  aside  the 
tent  flap,  the  half-breed  went  in,  and 
Pierre  felt  that  a  big  load  had  been  taken 
off  his  shoulders,  for  the  newcomer  evi- 
dently knew  these  people,  and  would 
probably  be  able  to  help  him  out. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  remain  there  while  the  pro- 
jected visit  to  the  asbestos-mine  was  ac- 
complished, a  matter  of  but  few  days. 

Then  Pierre  could  take  the  girl  back 
to  Lake  St.  John;  or,  better  still,  the  half- 
breed  could  be  hired,  to  do  it.  There  was 
also  a  possibility  that  Anne  Marie  might 
have  friends  or  relatives  trapping  some- 
where in  the  North,  and  that  she  might 
elect  to  go  there.  The  old  man,  unfor- 
tunately, played  no  part  in  tliese  plans,  for 
it  was  too  evident  that  his  journey  was 
nearly  ended. 

Pierre's  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
an  exclamation  from  Anne  Marie,  and  he 
put  down  his  frying-pan  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter. 
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He  was  surprised  to  hear  her  talking 
excitedly  and  angrily,  while  the  old  man 
paid  no  heed  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  The  external  Avorld  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  from  his  ken,  as  with  slow, 
nearly  rhythmical  motions  he  kept  .  on 
picking  at  the  blanket  that  covered  him. 

The  features,  in  the  brighter  light  of 
the  morning,  showed  an  even  more  drawn 
and  pinched  expression  than  on  the  day 
before. 

The  half-breed  was  listening  to  the  girl 
with  a  careless,  contemptuous  expression, 
and  now  and  tlien  grunted  some  reply  in 
the  Montagnais  dialect.  Paddy  began  to 
bark  again,  and  Pierre  looked  out  of  the 
tent. 

Down  the  path  another  man  was  com- 
ing, bearing  a  canoe  poised  on  his  head 
with  the  tump-line,  while  in  one  hand  he 
carried  a  goodly  bundle  of  traps.  Like 
the  half-breed,  he  went  on  to  the  landing- 
place  and  rid  himself  of  his  load  with  a 
grunt  of  satisfaction  before  coming  up  to 
the  tent.  From  his  darker  skin  and  pure 
Indian  features,  he  was  probably  a  Mon- 
tagnais, or  perhaps  a  THe  de  Boule.  "'He 
nodded  to  Pierre  and  looked  in  the  tent, 
saying  something  in  his  Indian  speech. 

Anne  Marie  uttered  a  low  moan. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  they  bothering 
that  girl  about?"  Pierre  asked  himself 
impatiently.  He  had  taken  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  the  two  men,  especially  the 
first,  and  entering  the  tent,  which  began 
to  be  rather  crowded,  inquired  what  was 
the  matter. 

At  first  the  girl  did  not  answer.  She 
had  partly  risen,  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  was  looking  steadily  at  -her  old 
father,  who  was  still  monotonously  pick- 
ing away  at  the  blanket,  interrupting  this 
now  and  then  with  slow  rotations  of  his 
head,  the  eyes  seeming  to  follow  flying 
things  visible  to  him  alone. 

"This  man,  the  savage,"  she  finally 
answered,  without  looking  up  at  him, 
"  says  that  he  once  saw  an  old  man  who 
did  these  things  just  like  my  father,  and 
he  lived  but  a  very  short  time."  She 
crossed  herself  and  spoke  again.  "  I  fear 
much  it  is  a  sign  of  death." 

Pierre's  head  bent  down,  and  he  made 
no  reply,  for  he  had  during  tlie  long 
night  decided  that  the  end  must  be  very 
near.  Going  out  to  look  after  his  cook- 
ing,  he  again  held  the   frying-pan   over 


the  fire  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
poured  out  some  tea,  which  he  brought 
to  the  girl,  with  food,  on  one  of  his  alumi- 
num plates. 

He  felt  that  he  must  ask  the  others 
whether  they  would  eat.  They  had  un- 
doubtedly broken  their  fast  earlier  in  the 
morning,  but,  Indian-like,  would  forego 
no  opportunity  to  feed.  The  three  sat 
down  outside  the  tent  and  consumed  vast 
quantities  of  tea  with  flapjacks  and  fried 
pork. 

Pierre  had  meant  to  speak  to  them 
about  such  arrangements  as  could  be 
made  to  care  for  the  girl,  but  instinctive- 
ly felt  that  something  was  wrong ;  that 
their  presence  was  distasteful  tb  her,  and 
he  decided  to  consult  with  her  first,  as 
soon  as  opportunity  allowed. 

The  fact  was  clear  that  the  half-breed 
was  an  obnoxious  individual.  Anne 
Marie  had  spoken  angrily,  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  cultivating  an  intense  dislike 
to  him. 

The  Indian  was  but  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  his  race,  strong,  short  of  stature, 
with  an  impassive  countenance,  from 
which  nothmg  particular  could  be  made 
out. 

After  they  saw  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  eat,  the  two  men  rose,  said  they 
were  going  back  over  the  portage  for  the 
remainder  of  their  things ;  and  soon  de- 
parted, pulling  away  at  their  pipes  and 
swinging  their  tump-lines  in  their  hands', 
while  Paddy  sniffed  at  their  heels  sus- 
piciously. 

As  soon  as  they  had  disappeared, 
Pierre  went  to  the  tent.  He  wanted  an 
explanation,  and  it  was  soon  forthcom- 
ing. 

"  Come  quick !  "  Anne  Marie  ex- 
claimed as  soon  as  .she  saw  him.  "  Have 
they  gone?  " 

She  was  standing.  On  her  cheeks 
there  burned  dusky  red  spots,  and  her 
black  eyes  were  flashing.  She  seemed  to 
be  in  a  passion  of  excitement,  and  was 
trying  to  subdue  it.  The  hand  that  was 
not  pressed  against  her  injured  side  was 
clenched  tightly,  and  moved  tremulously. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she 
asked  eagerly.  "  Are  you  going  to  leave 
now?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  had  thought  of  giving  them 
money  to  take  you  back  to  Lac  St.  Jean, 
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or-  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  north 
again  with  them?  Where  are  they  going 
now?" 

"Back  to  the  place  we  came  from?" 
she  replied  quickly.  "But  I  won't  go 
with  them,  either  to  the  south  or  to  the 
north.  I  hate  them.  The  half  -  breed 
wants  me  for  his  wife !  I  would  kill  him 
first,  and,  if  I  could  not  do  that,  I  would 
rather  kill  myself!  " 

She  had  grown  still  more  excited  as 
she  was  speaking.  Her  lips  were  trem- 
bling. 

Pierre  placed  his  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  Lie  down  again,  Anne  Marie,"  he 
said.  "  You  may  injure  yourself-  with  all 
that  excitement.  You  shall  do  just  as 
you  please.  If  you  won't  go  with  them, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  my  canoe,  and 
I  will  take  you  back  to  Lac  St,  Jean 
after — " 

He  interrupted  himself  suddenly,  but 
she  took  up  his  words. 

"  After  my  poor  old  father,  is  dead. 
Yes,  I  know  he  cannot  live.  I  will  go 
back  with  you,  if  you  will  be  so  good — 
but  how  can  I  ?  The  half-breed  will  not 
let  me." 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  can  prevent  you," 
exclaimed   Pierre.     "  You  say  he   wants 

(To    be    c 


to  marry  you,  and  that  you  hate  him. 
He  can't  marry  you  against  your  will. 
Do  you  mean  that  there's  going  to  be  a 
fight?" 

Tlie  young  man  was  beginning  to  feel 
rather  belligerent.  He  disliked  the  half- 
breed's  looks,  and  sympathized  with  the 
girl's  feelings  sufficiently  to  make  him 
ready  to  take  her  part. 

"  A  fight !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Yes,  he 
would  fight,  but  he  would  rather  do  some 
treacherous  thing !  I  don't  know  what 
he  will  do." 

Exhausted  by  the  excitement,  the  girl 
sank  down  again  upon  the  blanket  under 
which  she  had  been  lying,  and  looked  at 
Pierre  as  if  hoping  that  he  could  suggest 
some  way  out  of  the  trouble.  He  stood 
there,  wondering  what  kind  of  a  mess  he 
was  getting  into. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  suggested. 
"  I  can't  help  you  until  I  know  what  the 
row  is  about."  , 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.  Sit  down  just 
outside  the  tent  so  that  you  may  watch 
the  portage  and  see  when  they  return. 
He  is  very  suspicious.  He  must  not  see 
us  talking  too  much.  I  am  afraid  he  will 
do  you  harm.  He  will  do  nothing  while 
my  old  father  is  living,  but  afterward — 
who  knows?  " 
ontinued.) 


LOAFIN'  'ROUN'  DE   DEPO'. 


JUS'  a  loafin'  'roun'  de  depo',  lis'enin' 
ter  de  sweet  refrains 
Ob  de  "  ding  dong  "  en  de  "  toot  toot," 
made    by    dem    dere    "  chii    chu " 
trains. 
Banjo  make  de   sweetes'   music,   w'en 

hit's  'comp'nied  by  guitahs ; 
But  dere  music  ain'  a  patchin'  to  dat  ob 
de  "  chu  chu  "  cahs. ' 

Like  ter  lounge  upon  de  platfo'm,  Uib 

•  de  rum'lin'  noise  en  din; 
Like  ter  watch  dem  big  black  engines 

pullin'  out  en  pulHn'  in. 
Lub  de  brakemen  and  conductohs  wid 

dere  caps  en  buttons  bright, 
Swingin'    ter    an'    fro    dere    lantu'ns, 

makin'   signals  in   de  night. 
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Folks  a  comin'  en  a  goin',  sayin',  "  goo'- 

by,  ho-w-de-do  " ; 
Mos'    ob    dem    a   lookin'   chareful,    en 

dey's  some  dat's  lookin'  blue. 
Waitin'-room  is  nevah  empty  th'u'  de 

night  en  th'u'  de  day. 
Folks  is  alius  dere  a  waitin',   fer   de 

train  ter  take  tmi  'way. 

Dat  fah  'way  look  in  dere  dreamy  eyes 

dey  sit  'roun'  en  pondah ; 
Dey    ain'    thinkin'    "bout    things    dat's 

near,    dere    thoughts    is    'way    oft 

yondah. 
Jus'  a  loafin'  'roun'  de  depo',  talk  er- 

bout  yo'  life  sublime, 
Dat  ain't  in  hit  wid  jus'  loafin'  'roun' 

de  depo'  all  de  time. 
— John  Auschutz,  in  Exchange. 


A  New  Freight 
Giant. 


The   Heaviest  and  Most  Powerful  Loco- 
motive -of  Its  Type,  for  Use  on 
the  Santa  Fe.  -^^ 


THE  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  recently  sup- 
plied the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way v/ith  two  passenger  and  two  freight  locomotives, 
which  are  the  heaviest  engines  thus  far  built  for  their 
respective  classes  of  service.  While  differing  greatly 
in  their  proportions,  the  two  designs  are  alike  in 
principle,  and  have  many  features  in  common. 

The  engines  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Mallet 
articulated  type,  first  introduced  abroad,  in  the  year 
1889,  by  M.  Anatole  Mallet,  a  noted  French  engineer. 
In  the  Mallet  locomotive,  the  driving-wheels  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  and  there  are  four  cylin- 
.ders,  two  of-  which  drive  the  rear  group  of  wheels, 
while  the  remaining  two  drive  the  forward  group. 
The  cylinders  are  arranged  on  the  compound  sys- 
tem ;  that  is,  the  steam  is  first  used  in  the  rear,  or 
high-pressure  cylinders,  and  is  then  passed  through 
the  front,  or  low-pressure  cylinders,  after  which  it 
escapes  tip  the  stack  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  arrangement  provides  a  locomotive  with  a 
large  amount  of  weight  on  the  driving-wheels,  but 
the  wheel-base,  or  distance  between  the  front  and 
back  wheels,  is  necessarily  Jong.  Therefore,  to  en- 
able the  locomotive  to  traverse  curves  easily,  the 
front  frames  are  pivoted  to  the  rear  frames. 

The  forward  group  of  wheels  is  thus  able  to  swing 
laterally,  and  the  engine  traverses  sharp  curves  as 
easily  as  a  locomotive  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Locomotive  No.  1700  (shown  in  the  illustration) 
has  driving-wheels  63  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs, 
without  its  tender,  462,450  pounds.  This  is  the 
heaviest  engine  thus  far  built  for  any  railway,  and 
its  total  ■  weight,  including  the  tender,  is  approxi- 
mately 35<3'  tons. 

The  tenders  of  both  locomotives  are  similar,  and 
are  of  exceptional  size.  Each  is  carried  on  two  six- 
wheeled  trucks,  and  has  capacity  for  12,000  gallons 
of  water  and  4,000  gallons  of  fuel-oil. 

The  boiler  is  7  feet  in  diameter,  works  under  a 
pressure  of  220  pounds,  and  has  a  total  heating  sur- 
face, including  the  feed-water  heater,  of  6,631  square 
feet.  There  are  also  1,745  square  feet  of  superheat- 
ing and  reheating  surface. 

There  are  two  high-pressure  cylinders,  26  inches 
in  diameter  by  34-inch  stroke,  connected  to  eight 
coupled  drivers,  63  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  38  inches  in  diameter  by  34-inch 
stroke,  connected  to  eight  coupled  63-inch  drivers. 
The  pull  on  the  draw-bar  maximum  power  is  54  tons. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  locomo- 
tives mark  a  new  era  in  American  locomotive  prac- 
tise. And  we  beg  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  article, 
"  Progress  in  Locomotive  Building,"  in  this  issue, 
in  which  this  great  subject  is  treated  at  length. 
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"which  one  of  us  is  the  guilty  party?" 
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BY     D.     C.     FREEMAN. 

What  Happened  on  the  Night  That  Denver 
Joe   Made   a   Haul   in  No.   47,   the  Hoodoo. 


^T  of  the  despatcher's  office  at 
the  barns  came  Shorty  Saun- 
ders, looking  so  sour  that 
they  all  smiled  at  him.  Half 
a  dozen  of  the  boys  who  were 
just  taking  out  their  cars  for 
the  rush  hours  greeted  Shorty  with  vary- 
ing expressions  of  cheer.  He  had  just 
been  removed  from  the  waiting-list  fol- 
lowing a  long,  enforced  lay-off  imposed 
by  the  superintendent  for  a  slip  of  duty. 
"  Well,  Shorty,"  they  cried,  "  you're 
'  on  again,  off  again,'  eh  ?  What's  the 
luck?  Guess  you  won't  be  getting  any 
more  '  oversleeps  '  for  a  while." 

Shorty  glumly  shook  his  head.  "  That 
chump's  sure  got  it  in  for  me,"  he  burst 
out.  "  He's  given  me  the  hoodoo  for  the 
owl  hours  on  Thirteenth  Street.  I  call 
that  tough  on  a  man  who's  had  to  stand  a 
lay-off,  and  the  kid  and  the  missus  both 
sick." 

"  Oh,  well,  Shorty,  you  know  the  best 
of  men  have  to  go  on  the  carpet  now  and 
then.  Did  they  hand  you  a  hard  bunch  ?  " 
"  So-so.  Old  man  said  I  took  too  many 
chances.  I  told  him,  as  they  hadn't  put 
air-brakes  on  47,  the  old  hoodoo  would 
get  into  a  smash-up  that  would  cost  some- 
thing before  they  threw  her  out.  Hanged 
old  trap !    I  wish  she'd  go  over  the  bridge 


into  the  river  some  night.  You  wouldn't 
see  me  on  her'  if  it  wasn't  a  case  of  hav- 
ing to." 

Peters  an4  Williams  started  to  pull  out. 
"  So  long,"  they  cried  at  the  doleful  mo- 
torman.  "  Keep  an  extra  bucket  of  sand 
aboard,  and  watch  her  on  the  crossings — 
maybe  she  won't  be  your  funeral  yet." 

Car  47  was  in  bad  repute  with  all  em- 
ployees of  the  C.  and  S.  Every  man  in 
the  service  was  familiar  with  her  seeming 
inanimate  devilishness,  and  they  strongly 
disliked  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her. 

The  feeling  Avas  shared  from  Bozzon, 
the  big  Boer  boss  of  the  barns,  up  to  the 
office  of  General  Manager  Phillips.  Her 
career  was  marked  by  pranks — destruc- 
tive, expensive,  and  unaccountable.  In  the 
office  of  the  general  manager,  the  offenses 
of  the  "  queered  "  car  had  brought  things 
to  such  a  23ass  that  whenever  47  appeared 
in  the  reports  it  meant  a  wreck. 

Her  reputation  for  mishaps,  and  for 
hurting  her  motormen  and  conductors, 
too,  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the  single- 
truckers  and  the  old  rheostat.  With  the 
passing  of  the  bobtails  came  the  exten- 
sion of  the  urban  lines  fifteen  miles  into 
the  country,  and  47  was  one  of  the  first 
double-truckers,^  but  there  always  seemed 
to  be  some  misfit  about  her. 
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She  celebrated  her  initial  run  on  the 
new  double-tracked  balloon  route  by 
bumping  into  a  damage  suit  in  which  the 
company  was  bumped  for  seven  thousand 
dollars.  The  complainant  was  a  pedler 
of  sauerkraut  and  home-made  vinegar, 
pity  for  wdiose  condition  and  calling  and 
racked  constitution  led  the  jury  to  render 
a  verdict  which  jarred  the  company  con- 
siderably. 

In  that  instance  the  motor  controller 
got  stuck,  and  could  not  be  shut  off  in 
time  to  prevent  the  collision. 

With  all  her  misfortunes,  47  bore  a 
charmed  existence,  even  passing  through  a 
big  fire  practically  unscathed,  while  many 
modern  new  cars  were  destroyed. 

In  the  press  of  business  and  shortage  of 
cars,  47  had  to  be  brought  out  for  extra 
duty. 

One  Friday — it  was  the  thirteenth  day 
of  June- — 47  unaccountably  got  the  bit  in 
her  teeth  and  ran  away  with  a  new  motor- 
man.  She  dashed  down  the  steep  grade  of 
Sycamore  Street  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  was  a  sharp 
curve.  A  block  straight  beyond  this  curve, 
and  below  a  forty-foot  embankment,  rip- 
ples the  river.  Car  47  cut  a  swath ' 
through  Widow  Maloney's  "  garden,  de- 
molished the  fences,  and — stopped  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  bank,  amid  a  shower 
of  dirt,  broken  glass,  and  twisty  splinters. 

Chris  Knudson,  a  giant  in  stature,  held 
the  brakes  until  the  brass  handle  Avas  bent. 
He  was  the  lasl  man  taken  out,  powerless 
to  utter  a  word,  and  fit  after  that  for  only 
flagman's  duty. 

After  that,  47  went  into  retirement ;  but 
when  the  demand  for  cars  was  strong 
again,  forth  came  she  in  fresh  paint,  and 
with  the  marks  of  her  last  trouble  cov- 
ered up.  They  did  not  think,  however,  to 
change  the  number. 

The  repairers  readjusted  the  trucks  and 
installed  a  motor  that  would  roll  her  along 
at  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  She  toted  her 
thirty  dollars  a  day's  worth  of  human 
traffic  for  a  month.  Then  she  left  the 
track  and  destroyed  Popcorn  Jimmy's  lit- 
tle mint  near  the  ball-park,  for  which  the 
company  paid  roundly. 

John  Nancy  was  sent  out  with  47  and 
a  trailer  Avith  a  picnic  crowd,  and  the  hoo- 
doo scared  a  hundred  people  into  teetotal- 
ism  on  the  way  home  by  trying  to  peal 
through  the  span  braces   of  the  bridge. 


Nancy  declared  his  ultimatum.  He  had 
worked  a  controller  for  fifteen  years,  and 
he  said  if  he  was  ordered  out  with  47 
again  he'd  quit  the  service  and  go  to 
ranching  it. 

Shorty  Saunders  wished  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  that  he  could  likewise 
have  asserted  his  independence.  But  he 
could  not.  Through  no  particular  fault 
of  his  own,  he  had  been  in  some  little 
trouble ;  he  had  had  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  a  long  lay-off,  while  at  home  there  was 
an  instalment  indebtedness  doubling  up 
on  him,  and  the  missus  and  the  kid  both 
sick  for  a  time. 

Shorty  felt  that  Skinner  should  have 
given  him  a  decent  run,  along  with  the 
other  old  men  of  the  service.  Shorty  was 
ambitious,  and  wished  to  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  place  upon  one  of  the  elegant 
new  coaches  of  Pullman  pattern  Avith  a 
long  run,  automatic  brakes,  compressed- 
air-Avhistling  apparatus,  and  everything 
else  to  make  the  life  of  the  man  on  the 
front  end  ideal. . 

Life  on  the  vestibuled  suburban  ap- 
peared to  Shorty  to  be  one  unalloyed 
dream  of  delight.  There  was  better  pay 
in  it,;  overtime  Avas  profitable,  and  there 
Avas  less  danger  of  collision  than  in  the 
doAvn-toAvn  district.  To  be  set  back 
tAvisting  the  old-fashioned  ratchet-brake 
on  a  dead  little  cross-tOAA-n  stub  branch 
Avas  heart-breaking. 

Although  Saunders  remonstrated  gen- 
tly to  Superintendent  Skinner,  and  repre- 
sented that  lie  Avas  entitled'to  better  de- 
serts, having  served  three  years,  the  super 
Avas  not  impressed. 

"  You've  got  no  kick,"  the  cold-blood- 
ed Skinner  groAvled.  "  We've  giA'en  y^ou 
a  nine-hour  run,  and  it's  dead  easy.  I 
can't  give  everybody  a  neAv  car.  I  Avant 
to  see  if  you  can  keep  47  on  the  track  un- 
til Ave  can  get  1 14  out  of  the  shops.  Then 
I'll  see.  Take  the  run,  or  leave  it !  The 
AA-aiting-list's  full !  " 


II. 


Ambey  Bennet,  head  of  the  Bennet 
Lumbering  Company,  of  Bridal  Veil 
Falls,  fidgeted  in  the  smoking-car  of  an 
incoming  train.  He  Avas  enduring  a  bad 
case  of  nerves. 

Mr.  Bennet's  irritation  had  been  at  the 
boiling-point  for  hours.     The  up-country 
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express,  which  should  reach  the  city  at 
4.30  ini  the  afternoon,  was  behind  time. 
Although  he  had  a  journey  of  less  than 
fifty  miles  to  make  on  that  train  on  that 
Saturday  afternoon,  great  odds  depended 
upon  his  being  on  time. 


Accordingly,  as  Bennet  was  more  than 
anxious  for  a  wind-up  of  the  negotiations, 
he  drew  twelve  thousand'dollars  from  the 
oiSce  and  decided  he  would  personally 
bring  the  funds  to  the  city.  He  did  not 
relish  the  task  of  carrying  this  sum  with 


A  big  timber  deal,  which  had  been 
pending  for  fully  a  year,  had  only  that 
day  been  brought  to  a  head.  Flegel,  the 
company's  counsel,  had  rounded  up  a 
bunch  of  squatters,  and  had  shrewdly  per- 
suaded them  to  relinquish  title  in  favor  of 
the  syndicate  upon  a  cash  basis.  That 
the  claimants  might  not  have  time  to  re- 
consider the  bargain,'  the  lawyer  had 
sent  a  hurry  wire  to  Bennet  to  come  in 
from  the  mills  with  the  cash. 


CHRIS    KNUDSONiHELD    THE 

BRAKES  UNTIL  THE  BRASS 

HANDLE    WAS    BENT. 

him ;  but,  as  he  would  reach  the  city  in 
broad  daylight  on  the  afternoon  express, 
and  as  he  would  be  on  the  train  a  matter 
of  fifty -.five  minutes,  he  reasoned  that 
there  were  few  chances  to  take. 

Late  trains  invariably  get  to  be  later 
before  they  arrive.  Mr.  Bennet  fumed 
abuse  upon  the  railway  company  as  time 
wore  on  and  the  hour  of  his  appointment 
slipped  by. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum  he 
carried  was  wrapped  up  in  a  neat,  com- 
pact package  of. fresh  currency,  enclosed 
in  a  leather  case  by  rubber  bands.  It 
reposed  in  a  secret  pocket  of  Mr.  Ben- 
net's  light  top-coat. 

Tlie  Union  Depot  steeple  clock  showed 
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close  to  six  when  the  train  rolled  into  the 
terminal  yards.  The  lumber  syndicate 
president  irritably  answered  the  remarks 
of  the  conductor  as  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  car.  He  pulled  from  his  pocket 
a  yellow  slip  of  paper,  and  read  several 
times  the  lawyer's  message:  "  Must  have 
the  cash  by  half  past  four  to-day." 

At  the  same  instant  that  Mr.   Bennet 
read  the  single  line,  a  pair  of  lynx  eyes, 


to  assure  hfmself  it  was  there,  pushed  his 
way  more  aggressively  than  the  rest. 

Denver  Joe  was  close  upon  him.  In  the 
crush,  the  crook  was  shoved  plumb  against 
the  hurrying  magnate,  wlif)se  coat  became 
unfastened.  As  they  jostled  alohg^Ben- 
net  being  too  ftreoccupied  to  take  note — 
one  lapel  was  deftly  jerked  aside,  and 
Denver  Joe  located  the  treasure  his  in- 
stincts told  him  was  there. 


A    PAIR    OF    LYNX    EYES,    JUST    BEHIND 
HIM,    TOOK    IN    THE    WORDS. 


just  behind  him,  took  in  the  words.  The 
inquisitive  optics  belonged  to  a  low- 
browed young  man  with  villainous  phys- 
iognomy. 

The  uncautious  Bennet  never  dreamed 
that  an  accomplished  pickpocket  and 
house-breaker  was  a  fellow  passenger  in 
the  smoking-compartment. 

Denver  Joe's  lynx  eyes  took  in  the  pos- 
sible meaning  of  the  yellow  slip  of  paper 
of  the  prosperous-looking  party  before 
him.  All  his  "  professional  instincts  " 
were  at  once  aroused.  He  soon  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  old  gentleman  was  nerv- 
ous about  the  "  cash  "  mentioned  in  the 
despatch. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Bennet  reached  the 
door  of  the  coach  before  the  Denver  crook 
had  located  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the 
money. 

Through  the  corridors  of  the  station 
two  buffeting  streams  of  passengers 
flowed  aggressively  along.  Mr.  Bennet, 
pressing  his  precious  package  to  his  breast 


They  emerged  upon  the  plaza.  As  his 
besetting  luck  Avould  have  it,  not  one  un- 
engaged cab  was  in  sight,  and  Bennet 
cursed. 

Just  then  car  47,  on  her  way  down-town 
from  the  barns  to  take  her  Thirteenth 
Street  night  run,  with  Shorty  Saunders  at 
the  controller  and  an  extra  man,  stopped 
at  the  plaza  intersection.  Impatient  trav- 
elers menacingly  shook  luggage  and  um- 
brellas at  her.  The  crowd  clambered 
aboard ;  the  conductor  rang  the  gong  and 
coached  them  all  to  move  lively. 

In  the  confusion,  a  woman  dropped  her 
purse.  There  was  moi*e  confusion  as  the 
woman  grew  excited,  and  as  craning  necks 
and  bumping  craniums  came  together  in 
the  general  endeavor  to  assist  her.  Den- 
ver Joe  gallantly  helped  the  affrighted 
woman.  His  hat  was  pulled  low,  and  his 
eyes  were  flashing  brightly.  In  the  midst 
of  the  general  jostling  into  seats,  Mr. 
Bennet  felt  somebody  butt  into  him,  and 
turned  to  murmur  "  Excuse  me!  "  to  no- 
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body  in  particular.  Then  one  lightning 
flash  of  the  wrist  did  the  business.  Den- 
ver Joe's  hand  covered  the  wallet.  In  an 
instant  it  was  transferred  from  Bennet's 
coat  to  his  sleeve.  Rapidly  he  moved 
forward  to  place  several  passengers  be- 
tween himself  and  Bennet. 

The  car  traversed  a  block,  and  Joe  tried 
the  front  door — it  was  latched  from  the 
motorman's  side ! 

If  he  could  slip  out  by  the  front  plat- 
form and  drop  off — that  would  be  easy. 
But  to  get  out  and  away  from  th^  car 
without  attracting  general  attention  by 
getting  out  at  that  Critical  juncttire — -that 
was  not  easy. 

Saunders  noticed  some  one  on  the  in- 
side wanted  to  leave  the  car.  He  .mo- 
tioned: "  Back  platform." 

Then  Denver  Joe  cast  his  eyes  through 
the  aisle  and  estimated  his  chance  of 
escape. 

A  man  leaned  over  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Bennet. 

Two  seconds  later,  the  crook  noticed 
that  the  lumber  magnate  passed  his  hand 
into  the  side-pocket  of  his  coat — the  wal- 
let was  gone ! 

Mr.  Bennet  half  ros'e  ffom  his  seat, 
gasping ! 

Instantly,  every  eye  was  turned  curious- 
ly upon  him.  He  clutched  himself  con- 
vulsively at  various  places  about  his 
clothes. 

"  That  man's  goin'  to  have  a  'polexy 
fit,"  shrilly  cried  a  large  woman. 

Immediately  everybody  drew  away  from 
Bennet,  as  if  he  were  stricken  with  the 
plague, 

"  I'm  robbed  !  "  he  shrieked.  "  Con- 
ductor !  " 

The  conductor  stoically  collected  and 
rang  his  fares  and  looked  incredulous. 
Bennet  executed  a  frantic  dance  in  the 
aisle,  and  then,  down  on  his  feet  and 
hands  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  he  groped 
and  searched. 

The  passengers  stared  at  one  another. 
Their  faces  said:  "  Which  one  of  us  is  the 
guilty  party?  " 

"  My  money's  gone !  "  Bennet  shouted, 
turning  red  and  white.  "  I'm  robbed 
within  the  last  two  minutes  on  tin's  car ! 
Conductor — " 

'' What'.s  that?  Robbed!  Are  you  cer- 
tain?" 

"Certain!     Certain,  man!     Yes,  yes — 


I'm  sure !     See,  here,  my  coat's  cut !     I 
demand  a  search  be  made  !  " 

In  his  intense  excitement  Mr.  Bennet 
laid  both  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
conductor,  alternately  shaking  him  and 
expostulating. 

Shorty  Saunders,  noticing  there  v.-as 
trouble  aboard,  stopped  the  car,  ran 
around  to  the  back  platform  and  entered. 
•Car  men  have  to  fight  one  another's  bat- 
tles ;  so,  without  waiting^to  hear  the  mer- 
its of  the  case,  or  Avhat  it  was  all  about, 
he  jerked  Bennet  away  and  hurled  him 
into  his  seat,  adding : 

"  Rough  house,  eh,  old  horse?  " 
"  Says  he's  robbed.  Shorty,"  said  Ex- 
traman   Stevens.      "  How  much  did  you 
have  ?  "         ,  y 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars !  'f  fumed  Ben- 
net, getting  to  his  feet  and  rushing  at 
Shorty,  who,  however,  held  him.  "  And 
I  call  upon  these  people  to  witness  the 
treatment  I'm  getting.  I'll  hold  you  and 
your  company  responsible." 

"  You've  dropped  your  money,"  chal- 
lenged Stevens. 

"  I  had  it  when  I  stepped  on  this  car, 
you  grinning  donkey,"  said  Bennet ;  "  and 
some  one  on  this  car  has  it." 

The  passengers  began  to  work  them- 
selves into  varying  stages  of  indignation, 
amazement,  and  alarm.  Men  and  women 
felt  for  their  purses  and  jewels,  and 
looked  generally  uncomfortable. 
Two  joolice  officers  hove  in  sight. 
In  a  few  and  mostly  incoherent  words 
the  situation  was  explained  by  Bennet. 
The  announcement  of  who  he  was  im- 
pressed the  police  and  put  an  entirely 
different  face  upon  the  matter, 

"  Every  one  on  this  car  must  be  de- 
tained," said  an  officer  at  the  door.  "  Some 
money  has  been  lost  by  this  gentleman. 
Any  person  who  objects  to  displaying  the 
contents  of  their  pockets  will  please  step 
off  the  car." 

"I'll  sue  the  comiDany,"  growled  one 
individual.  "  What  a  humiliation,"  tear- 
fully announced  a  flouncing  woman. 
"  This  is  brainy  police  work,"  sneered  a 
drummer.  "  Quite  the  regular  procedure. 
They  ought  to  call  the  wagon  and  cart  us 
to  the  station  on  suspicion." 

Denver  Joe  sat  still  in  his  own  corner 
and  smilcQl  demurely.  It  was  going  to  be 
a  close  pinch  for  him.  As  the  searching 
])rocess  l)egan  an  ingenious  plan  for  dis- 
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posing   of   the   well-filled   wallet   flashed 
through  him. 

AA'orking  the  packet  from  his  coat- 
sleeve,  he  carelessly  dropped  it  down  be- 
tween the  seat-wall  and  window-casing, 
and  watched  the  perturbation  of  the  other 
passengers  during  the  polite  examination, 
as  if  it  held  no  interest  for  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  murmured  com- 
plaints against  this  high-handed  proce- 
dure, the  passengers  yielded  up  their  pos- 
sessions to  the  gaze  of  Sergeant  Anderson. 

Hand  luggage  was  opened  to  the  in- 
specting eyes  of  the  officer  and  Bennet. 

The  practised  eye  of  the  minion  of  the 
law  thought  it  beheld  in  Denver  Joe  a 
suspicious  character,  and  accordingly 
took  more  liberties  with  him  than  Avith 
the  others. 

"  Hal-lo !  "  drawled  Anderson,  in  a 
tone  that  Denver  Joe  dreaded.  "  Have, 
you  seen  anything  of  this  gentleman's 
pocketbook?  " 

There  was  a  rippling  of  smiles  at  the 
pleasantry. 

Denver  Joe's  only  fear  w^s  that  they 
might  have  a  picture  of  him  in  the  rogues' 
gallery,  and  arrest  him  on  general  princi- 
ples. Joe  said  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  anybody's  pocketbook  but  his  own. 

"  What's  your  name,  and  where  are  you 
from?  " 

"  Frank  Thompson." 

"  Well,  Frank,"  good-humoredly  re- 
marked the  sergeant,  "  will  you  come  with 
us  for  a  feAv  moments?  " 

"What's  the  matter?  What  do  you 
Avant  me  for?  " 

"  Just  want  to  see  you,  that's  all," 
soothingly  said  the  officer,  leading  him 
away.  "  I  think  we  can  dig  up  a  record 
of  you.  No  barm,  if  your  last  clearance 
is  all  right.  Have  you  seen  this  man 
before,  Mr.  Bennet?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  magnate;  "  not  that 
I  can  remember." 

"  Well,  he  came  in  on  the  train  with 
you,  didn't  he?  " 

"  Yes — that  is,  I  guess  so." 

"It  may  be  that  you  did  not  have  the 
money  when  you  left  the  train,  then?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I  was  too  careful  to  forget 
it  an  instant,  officer.  I  am  certain  that  I 
had  the  wallet  in  my  pocket  when  I  board- 
ed the  street-car." 

"  Be  careful  what  you  say,"  whispered 
the  officer  aside.      '  The  chances  are  that 


this    crafty    guy    has    a    confederate — a 
woman." 

"  You're  making  a  big  mistake  this 
time,"  said  Denver  Joe,  with  evident  con- 
sciousness of  innocence.  "  I'm  an  honest 
working  man,  and — " 

"  Cut  it  out— cut  it  out !  "  sternly  com- 
manded the  bluecoat.  "  Now,  you  know 
all  about  this,  and  you'll  have  to  tell  us 
where  that  money  is." 

"  Not  me.  I  can't  tell  you.  You  won't 
get  that  out  of  me,  because  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it." 

Mr.  Bennet  expressed  his  doubts  about 
the  dishonesty  of  Joe,  but  he  followed  the 
officers  to  the  police  station;  while  car  47, 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars  more  than  she 
was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  rolled 
on  down-town. 

Denver  Joe  was  put  through  the  sweat- 
ing process  for  two  hours,  but  the  results 
were  trifling.  He  told  a  straightforward 
story  of  his  arrival  in  the  city,  claiming 
that  he  had  not  paid  any  attention  to  Mr. 
Bennet. 

Taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bennet's 
own  statement  that  he  had  boarded  the 
car  with  the  money  and,  a  few  seconds 
later,  missed  it,  together  with  the  further 
apparent  fact  that  the, thief,  if  on  that  car, 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
roll,  constituted,  in  the  opinion  of.  the 
chief,  "  a  baffling  case  of  robbery." 

The  following  morning,  Avhen  Bennet 
reached  the  station,  the  chief  greeted  him 
with  the  discouraging  information  that 
there  were  no  clues. 

"Unless,"  he  added,  "  you  have  thought 
of  some  circumstances  between  the  time 
you  left  the  train  and  reached  the  street- 
car that  would  help  to  throw  light  on  the 
matter.  I  believe  your  coat  was  rifled 
before  you  came  to  the  car." 

"  No,"  somewhat  resentfully  declared 
Bennet.  "  It  was  an  extraordinarv  emer- 
gency. I  carried  my  wits  with  me.  I 
know  that  I  had  that  money  Avith  me 
AA'hcn  I  took  my  seat  in  the  street-car. 
There  Avas,  as  usual,  a  big  croAvd  and 
great  confusion  and,  knowing  that  it 
Ava's  risky,   I  was  very  careful." 

"  Don't  adA^ertise  until  3-ou  hear  from 
me,"  said  the  chief  at  the  close  of  the 
interview.  "  We'll  keep  this  felloAv  un- 
der surA^eillance  after  letting  him  go — 
it  may  be  he  has  a  woman  accomplice. 
We   are   apt   to   strike   a   clue   that    Avill   < 
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obviate  the  necessity  for  paying  a  large     feeling  that  he  was  being  watched  by  a 
reward.      Besides,"   here   the   chief   grew     fly    hound    of    the    force.      If    he    could 

only  locate  number  47,  in  which  re- 
posed his  golden  prize !  A  little  piece 
of  croolced  wire  and,  he  could  soon  re- 
cover that  precious  wallet. 

Joe  found  his  way  to  the  street  end- 
ing at  the  Union  Depot.  There  he  lin- 
gered for  an  hour,  but  47  did  not  appear. 
He  fancied  he 
saw  the  conduc- 
tor on  a  passing 
car,  but  discreet- 
ly got  out  of 
sight  before  be- 
ing recognized. 
He  stalked  up- 
town again,  ta- 
king a  careful,  as 
well  as  most  un- 
usual, interest  in 
passing      street- 


chesty,  "  my  detectives  can  find  the  mon- 
ey if  it  is  to  be  found." 

in. 

The  usual  inquisitorial  device  and 
promise  of  reward  failed  to  move  Denver 
Joe,  who  chuckled 
to  himself  that  he 
was  the  real  mas- 
ter of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Although  in- 
formed that  the 
loser  would  pay 
a  big  sum  for  in- 
formation leading 
to  the  recovery  of 
the  roll,  besides 
insinuating  im- 
m  u  n  i  t  y  from 
prosecution,  Joe 
seemed  ■  to  know 
no  m  ore  than 
when  first  taken 
into  custody. 

He  knew  the 
Avays  of  th-e.  po- 
lice. They  were 
•as  unreliable  as  a 
w  0  m  a  n  in  the 
"  lifting  "  busi- 
ness. He  would 
have  none  of 
them.  The  police 
usually  extracted 
the  important  in- 
formation from  a  poor  devil  in  a  jail 
cell  with  "  boo — boo — the — pen — for — 
life  "  to  him. 

Then  they  captured  the  booty,  the 
public  approbation  and  the  reward. 
When  they  did  see  fit  to  let  a  prisoner 
go  free  he  got  no  consideration — not 
even  the  price  of  an  honest  man's  meal. 

Well,  if  that  little  roll  lying  betAveen 
the  ribs  of  47  ever  got  back  into  his 
hands  it  would  be  his,  surely!  No  use' 
for  him  to  tell  the  police  where  it  was, 
■for  that  would  be  his  commitment  to  the 
penitentiary,  beyond  a  doubt. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  Denver  Joe 
was  much  surprised  to  find  himself  re- 
leased from  the  tank. 

He    wandered  .up    the    street    with    a 


cars. 

"  I'm 
chump," 
declared 
himself. 


a  big 
audibly 
Joe  to 
coming 
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to  a  dead  stop. 
"  Me  out  of  this 
business  !  Pshaw, 
it's  the  Central 
and  Suburban, 
isn't  it?  An'  me 
a  fool  to  stand 
here  when  I  can 
hit  the'  phoney 
wire  and  find  out 
where  47's  run  is 
to-night." 
Going  into  a  dingy  saloon,  Joe  asked 
permission  to  use  the  telephone. 

"  This  is  the  car-barns,"   said  a  grufE 
voice  on   the   wire.      "What's  wanted?" 
"  I  want  the  superintendent." 
"Who'd    you    suppose    this    is?       I'm 
the  man." 

"  That's  all  right, 
department." 
"Well?" 

"Where's  car  47'.s  run?" 
"  A\'hat    d'ye    want    to    know    for?      I 
s.'pose    she's    smashed,   something    again 
and  the  newspapers  are  after  it,  eh?" 

"  That's    the   business   of   this    depart- 
ment.    Where  is  it?  " 

"  Oh,     47's    on     the     Thirteenth     and 
Montgomery  Avenue   branch.    Good-by." 
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"  Good-by." 

Two  hours  later  found  Denver  Joe 
trudging  along  the  cross-town  branch. 
Car  47,  he  noticed,  carried  no  con- 
ductor after  6  o'clock,  and  the  revenue 
consisted  largely  of  transfers.  It  was 
merely  an  accommodation  line  and  the 
outer  terminal  was  at  the  foot  of  Bea- 
con Hill,  It  was  only  a  short  run- and, 
as  there  w'ere  few  passengers,  his  actions 
would  be   all   the  more   conspicuous. 


IV. 


It  was  a  thick  night,  with  a  blanket  of 
fog  pressing  down  on  the  town.  The 
tracks  were  slippery  with  half-firozen 
mist.  The  lights  glowed  dimly.  The 
damp  cold,  sweeping  onto  the  vestibule, 
made  Saunders  quake  to  the  marrow  of 
his  bones.  The  headlight  of  47  winked 
fitfully.     The  current  flowed  erratically. 

As  he  'was  proceeding  out  on  the 
11.45  trip,  the  headlight  'blinked 
through  the  fog  and  fell  upon  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man  at  the  crossing.  His  hat 
was  set  down  over  his  eyes  and,  as  he 
threw  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  stop, 
it  seemed  uncanny. 

The  car  lurched  forward  over  the  un- 
even crossing.  Shorty  pulled  on  the 
brake  to  stop  her. 

Just  then  the  light  threw  a  stronger 
glare  and  revealed  a  white-cloth  mask 
over  the  chin  and  mouth  of  the  figure  on 
the  ground.        , 

Saunders's  first  thought  was  of  high- 
waymen. A  misguided  one  he  was,  at  all 
events,  for  the  haul  of  a  gun-metal 
watch  and  eighty  cents.  Shorty  reflected, 
would  not  be  lucrative  for  the  calling  of 
a  first-class  road-agent. 

A  glance  over  his  shoulder  confirmed 
his  suspicions — the  intending  passenger 
was  disguised. 

Shorty  let  fly  the  handle  of  the  brake 
and  threw  the  controller  lever  over  al- 
most to  full  .speed.  The  car  responded 
with  a  fierce  leap  ahead.  The  black 
shadow,  how^ever,  caught  -the  guide-rail 
and  hung  on.  His  feet  slipped  and  his 
head  cracked  against  the  corner  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  car.  His  hat  flew  off, 
exposing  his  face. 

"Curse  you!"  he  roared,  as' he  strug- 
gled on  the  platform.  "  Stop  the  car ! 
or  I'll  knock  your  head  off !  " 


"What  do  you  want?"  demanded 
Shorty.  "You're  a  ohump  if  you're 
looking  for   dough   on  this  run." 

"  None  of  your  business  what  I  want. 
I've  lost  something  inside,  and  I'm  go- 
ing after  it !  Just  mind  your  own 
aft'airs  !  Stop  her  !  " 

"  Not  much,"  ejaculated  Saunders, 
game  to  the  core. 

Not  seeing  any  gun  in  the  play  yet,  he 
thought  he  could  take  his  chances  in  a 
rough-and-timible  wdth  his  hold-up  pas- 
senger. 

"  You've  got  a  funny  way  of  looking 
for  things,  friend.  Lost  articles  can  be 
found  at  the  office  of  the  company.  Let's 
see  your   face.      Maybe   'tis  a  joke.". 

Suddenly,  Saunders  snatched  away  the 
handkerchief.      "  Well,  you're  a  bird — " 

The  reply  was  a  stout  crack  from 
Denver  Joe's  fist  squarely-  upon  Saun- 
ders's jaw.  The  doughty  motorman 
reeled  backward  against  the  window  of 
the  vestibule,  smashing  the  glass  and 
cutting  a  gash  in  his  forehead.  The 
blood  streamed  into  'his  eyes. 

The  sting  of  the  cut  brought  Shorty's 
fighting  blood  welling.  The  controller 
lever  came  off  with  a  jerk.  Shorty 
swung  it  and  delivered  a  smashing  blow 
upon  the  highwayman's  skull.  Denver 
Joe  went  down  with  a  cry.  He  tumbled 
backward  off  the  platform. 

Saunders's  senses  were  whirling.  In 
vain  did  he  try  to  replace  the  lever  on 
the  motor-box  controller.  It  fell  from 
his  nerveless  hand. 

He  sank  fainting  on  the  platform,  and 
47,  with  rare  intelligence  and  freakish 
wisdom,  shook  off  the  burden  of  the  body 
near  a  lonely  crossing  and  ran  on  her  way 
untrammeled. 

The  course  of  the  car  was  decorous 
enough  until  she  approached  the  inter- 
secting cross-tracks  of  the  independent 
system.  At  this  point  an  old,  abandoned 
switch  connected  with  the  double  tracks 
of  Montgomery  Avenue.  The  rails  were 
half  submerged  under  dirt  and  gravel. 
They  had  not  been  used  since  the  pioneer 
line  was  constructed. 

When  47  struck  the  split-rail  section 
at  full  tilt,  the  flanges  of  the  front 
wiheels  took  the  old  turn  gracefully  and 
threw  the  long  unused  frog  over. 

With  satanic  perversity  she  rolled  over 
onto   the    down-town   track   of   the   rival 
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street  -  car  system,  the  spring 
switch  dropping  back  into  place 
as  she  started  up  the  avenue  on 
a  five-perrcent  grade. 

Fifty  yards  away  from  'the 
switch  the  trolley-wheel  slipped 
off  and  47  stopped.  Then  the 
law  of  gravity  asserted  itself. 
She  iSegan  to  roll  down  grade. 
She  gathered  liiomentum  quick- 
ly. Her  brake-chains  clattering 
free,  she  charged  forward  in  the 
murky  atmosphere  as  if  seeking 
an  enemy  to  destroy.  The  trolley 
pole  bobbed  and  swayed  and 
struck  out  menacingly  in  every 
direction. 

Fastenings  were  torn  from 
poles.  Wires  tumbled.  Guy 
lines  burned  and  sizzled.  Louder 
c.vd  louder  roared  the  motor  cogs. 
47  passed  the  turnout  switches,  careened 
fearfully  on  the  curves,  but  kept  to  the 
main  track. 

Telephone  lines  were  set  blazing  as  the 
flying  trolley-pole  rasped  live  wires. 
Sudden  blazes  started,  awakening  and 
frightening  dozens  of  households.  The 
fire   department  was   called   out. 

One  of  the  motors  exploded  under  the 
pressure  of  the  terrific  voltage  of  sud- 
den contacts.  Persons  abroad  on  the 
streets  were  appalled  by  the  remarkable 
vision  of  the  veritable  chariot  of  fire 
winging  its  way  recklessly  through  the 
public  thoroughfares. 

At  the  foot  of  Montgomery  Avenue, 
the  tracks  curved  onto  the  trunk  line. 
Here,  there  were  cars  from  four  direc- 
tions, crossing  and  turning  on  a  perfect 
gridiron  of  tracks.  Into  the  network  47 
plunged,  the  sparks  flying  from  her 
wheels,  her  motor  -  box  ablaze,  and  the 
scrape  of  the  flanges  on  the  guide-rail 
singing  her  death-knell. 

She  tore  loose  the  curving  rails  and 
tlicn  bounded  diagonally  to  the  oppo- 
site corner — an  elegant  home  of  brown- 
stone  fronted  by  two  large  spruce-trees 
and  a  yard  guarded  by  a  neat  fence.  Her 
course  was  set  unerringly  for  the  first 
of  the  big  trees,  which  cut  iher  through 
as  a  knife. 


SHORTY    SWUNG    IT    AND    DELIVERED    A    SMASHING    BLOW. 


A  shower  of  splinters  and  glass  filled 
the  air  as  portions  of  the  dismembered 
car  demolished  the  fence. 

Her  trucks  were  curled  up  in  hope- 
less  confusion. 

Her  brake-rods  were  rammed  through 
the  mass  of  the  wreck,  while  her  motors 
lay  in  smoking  pieces  on  the  curb  and 
her  entrails  were  piled  up  like  flotsam  of 
the  sea.  _ 

About  Tour  o'clock  that  morning, 
Shorty  Saunders  was  picked  up,  half 
dead  from  exposure  and  loss  of  blood, 
and  taken  to  a  hospital. 

While  he  tossed  upon  a  white  cot, 
fighting  imaginary  foes  in  fevered  de- 
lirium, workmen  gathered  up  the  wreck 
of  the  hoodoo. 

In  the  last  of  a  pile  of  window- 
frames  and  a  section  of  the  battered 
runaway  was  extricated,  the  next  day,  a 
leather  package  filled  with  currency. 

Bozzon,  the  barn  boss,  took  a  long 
look  wiien  he  examined  the  package.  He 
wiped  his  eyes  again  and  again  as  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment.  The  money 
was  duly  turned  in  at  headquarters  and 
claimed  by  Bennet,  but  no  one  connected 
with  the  finding  of  the  package  could 
offer  the  least  explanation  of  how  it 
came  to  be  in  the  wreck. 
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General  Manager  Pihillips  was  per- 
plexed- be5-ond  measure.  This  perplex- 
ity was  increased  by  two  circumstances 
while  they'  were  all  'waiting — and  hoping 
very  earnestly — for  the  recovery  of 
Saunders. 

Some  days  later  the  general  manager 
received  an  anonymous  letter  through 
the  mails.  He  threw  it  in  the  waste- 
basket  and,  having  thought  about  it  a 
second  time,  dug  it  out  and  sent  for  the 
detectives. 

The  unsigned  communication  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
guilty  of  the  stupendous  robbery  of  $10,- 
000  from  the  lumber  magnate  was  the 
motorman,  who  had  picked  up  the  money 
when  it  was  lost  and  'had  hidden  it  in 
the  car. 

Another  circumstance  that  puzzled 
the  general  manager  was  a  newspaper 
article  w-hich  professed  to  have  inside 
knowledge  of  the  plot  of  a  great  rob- 
bery that  had  been  planned.  The  rob- 
bers had  been  foiled,  the  paper  said,  and 
had  seized  a  street-car  to  hasten  their  es- 
cape from  the  city. 

Denver  Joe  conducted  his  'anonymous 
correspondence  from  an  adjoining  city, 
and  announced  he  was  ready  to  take  his 
share  of  the  reward  for  testifying  against 
the  thief.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  not 
denouncing  the  thief  at  the  time  that  he 
expected  the  motorman  to  split  with  him. 
Hearing   that   the   car  had  been   annihi- 


lated and  the  missing  treasure  found,  he 
was  willing  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
For  a  consideration,  he  would  substan- 
tiate his  story  and  show  up  in  person. 

This  seemed  plausible  enough,  until 
an  investigation  set  afoot  by  the  general 
manager  cleared  up  the  matter.  On 
the  day  that  Saunders  was  able  to  come 
down  to  the  office  of  the  general  man- 
ager, a  Pinkerton  man  corralled  the 
clever  Denver  Joe  and  he  confessed. 

Superintendent    Skinner   had   been    in- 
clined to  think  Saunders  had  been  drink- 
ing on  the  night  of  the  runaway,  and  had 
let   47   get   away  from  him.       This   was- 
sternly  denied  by  the  general  manager. 

And  Shorty  sat  up  and  took  notice 
when  Phillips  said: 

"  Bennet,  the  man  who  lost  this  mon- 
'ey,  has  left  in  my  hands  a  little  remem- 
brance of  $600  for  you.  You  didn't 
know,  of  course,"  continued  Phillips, 
with  his  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  the  motor- 
man,  "  you  didn't  know  that  the  man 
who  lifted  the  roll  from  Bennet  was  on 
your  car  and,  when  about  to  be  discov- 
ered with  the  roll  on  him,  dropped  it  in 
the  ribs  of  -47,  as  well  as  the  tiny  pair 
of  shears  with  which  the  job  was  done. 

"  The  man  had  no  time  to  escape,  and , 
got  rid  of  the  money  in  that  way.     Can 
•  you  identify  the  man  who  tried  to  stop 
your  car  on  Thirteenth  Street  the  night 
you  got  hurt?  " 

"  That  I  can,"  declared  Saunders. 


"BLONDIE"   REYNOLDS  MADE  UP  TIME. 


THE  New  York  Central's  fast  train  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis  arrived  on 
schedule  time,  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  after  a  loss  of  thirty-five  min- 
utes was  made  on  the  eastern  division,  it  was 
up,  to  the  Mattoon  division  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  time  of  the  twenty-four-hour  run. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  something 
had  to  be  done,  the  New  York  Central  offi- 
cials sent  out  a  call  for  Engineer  "  Blondie  " 
Reynolds.  He  was  out  on  the  line,  but  was 
soon  tmder  way  to  Mattoon,  and  when  the 
west-bound  train  steamed  in  he  was  ready  to 
receive  her,  grim  determination  in  his  face 
as  he  climbed  into  the  cab. 

Then  began  such  a  feat  as  will  go  down  in 
the  history  of  fast  trains  for  many  years  to 
come.     He  and  his  fireman  held  the  engine, 


Conductor  Thomas  Lawlor  and  his  right- 
hand  man,  Charles  Scanton,  "  held  the  train 
on  the  track,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  after 
leaving  Mattoon  the  passengers  were  on  their 
feet  in  the  aisles  witW  the  trainmen,  watches 
in  hand,  cheering  as  each  mile  was  gained. 

At  Granite  City  a  shout  went  up.  "  Blon- 
die "  Reynolds  had  done  the  seemingly  im- 
possible. He  had  not  only  made  up  the 
thirty-five  minutes,  but  he  had  put  the  big 
train  twelve  minutes .  ahead  of  time.  When 
she  struck  the  maze  of  the  terminal  tracks 
he  was  fifteen  minutes  ahead,  but  there  was 
a  little  loss  in  getting  into  the  station. 

Not  enough,  though,  to  lose  the  day.  There 
was  still  eight  minutes  leeway  when  the  ob- 
servation-car shot  under  the  roof  of  the 
Union  Station.  ' 


Possibilities  of  the   Gyroscope, 


BY     C.     F.     CARTER. 


THE  present  curiosity  among  railroad  men,  incited  by  the  publicity  that 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  gyroscope  or  monorail  car,  leads  us  to 
ask  Mr.  Carter  to  write  a  fair-minded  and  conservative  article  based 
on  the  adaptability  of  this  new  contrivance  to  railroad  ser^'ice. 

Many  railroad  men  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Brennan  and  Scherl 
inventions  are  destined  to  revolutionize  present  railroad  conditions.  Such 
is  far  from  the  case.  Although  they  certainly  rank  with  the  greatest  inventions 
of  the  day,  they  are  far  from  being  taken  seriously,  and  no  railroad  man  need 
have  any  fear  that  the  near  future  will  be  altered  by  the  principles  of  gyrostatic 
balancing. 

The  two-rail  system  will  be  in  operation  for  some  time  to  come. 


How  the  Gyroscope  Monorail  Car  Operates.     A  Principle  That  Is  Not 

New.      What  Some  Experts  Have  to  Say  About 

It  As  a  Practical  Railroad  Issue. 


VER  since  Louis  Brennan  ex- 
hibited in  London  last  fall 
a  car  which  runs  upon  a 
single  rail,  and  is  prevented 
from  falling  to  either  side 
by  the  resistance  of  two 
gyroscopes  carried  on  the  car,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Scherl,  of  Berlin,  exhibited  a 
similar  contrivance,  much  has  been  pub- 
lished to  make  the  traveling  public  be- 
lieve that  the  day  of  the  two-rail  track  is 
about  over  and  the  era  of  the  monorail  i< 
about  to  dawn. 

Indeed,  the  inventions  of  JNIessrs.  Bren- 
nan and  Scherl  have  been  heralded  so 
fully  that  the  humble  track- walker  has" 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  his  weekly  wage  will  be  cut  in  half 
because  he  has  to  walk  along  one  rail  in- 
stead of  two. 

The  car  propelled  by  gyroscopic  mech- 
anism is  far  from  being  'anything  but  an 
experiment,  and  as  yet  is  so  infinitesimal 
a  factor  in  changing  the  standard  princi- 
ples of  railroading  that  it.>  future  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 


Undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable inventions  of  this  or  any  age — 
but  is  it  practical  and  will  it  pay? 

This  is  a  question  that  must  be  asked 
when  anything  new  is  brought  out  that  is 
intended  to  make  a  complete  revolution 
in  established  principles. 

From  what  we  can  gather,  it  is  evident 
that,  speaking  in  the  kindliest  way,  the 
answer  must  be,  "No." 

The  case  of  the  gyroscope  car  was  ad- 
mirably summed  up  in  six  sentences  in 
the  Engineering  News  of  May  30,  1907, 
after  Mr.  Brennan  had  first  exhibited  his 
invention  and  had  made  such  extrava- 
gant prophecies  concerning  its  future  de- 
velopment. As  a  prominent  consulting 
mechanical  engineer  and  the  operating 
vice-president  of  one  of  the  trunk-lines 
told  me  substantially  the  same  thing, 
though  at  greater  length  in  expressing 
their  views  on  the  matter,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1910,  the  briefer  statement 
may  be  worth  recalling.     Here  it  is : 

"  That  the  feat  is  a  scientific  marvel  of 
the    first    magnitude    will    certainlv    be 
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agreed  to  by  all.  Turning  now  to  the 
projects  for  the  practical  application  of 
the  invention,  Ave  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  see  any  prospect  of  the  use  of  such  a 
system  of  transport  as  a  competitor  of 
the  ordinary  two-rail  railway. 

"  Granting  all  the  claims  of  the  in- 
ventor, it  appears  impossible  that  any 
such  system  could  seriously  be  consid- 
ered for  a  high-speed  line,  since  it  would 
be  inherently  more  dangerous  than  the 
ordinary  two-rail  system.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  inventor  to  operate  cars  of 
extraordinary  widths  on  this  system  may 
also  be  set  down  as  an  absurdity.  The 
chief  practical  field  for  the  invention,  if 
the  claims  for  it  are  substantiated  on  fur- 
ther investigation,  would  appear  to  be 
for  the  construction  of  very  light,  cheap 
lines  for  handling  traffic  of  small  volume. 

"  Some  form  of  transportation  line 
Avhich  can  be  built  and  maintained  at 
small  cost  is  needed  in  a  thousand  places, 
such  as  mining  and  logging  railroads, 
pioneer  and  military  lines  for  contractors' 
use,  and  on  ranches  and  plantations." 

A  Conservative  View. 

Hart  O.  Berg,  who  brought  the  Scherl 
car  to  America,  takes  a  conservative  view 
of  the  invention  which  will  go  far  toward 
restoring  the  confidence  in  it  that  has 
been  sacrificed  by  oversanguine  enthusi- 
asts.    He  said : 

"  We  are  not  advancing  the  gyroscope 
monorail  car  as  a  perfected  invention, 
but  only  as  an  idea  that  is  worth  devel- 
oping. We  have  brought  the  car  over 
here  to  get  it  before  American  engineers 
to  let  them  get  their  wits  to  work  upon  it. 

"  We  are  not  going  to  form  any  stock 
companies,  and  we  are  not  going  io  build 
any  monorail  lines  yet.  We  have  had 
several  inquiries  from  parties  who  want- 
ed a  line  on  our  system  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

."  We'll  build  them  all  right  if  any  one 
wants  to  pay  the  price,  but  our  prices  are 
not  framed  to  invite  business.  Instead, 
we  always  cordially  recommend  the  pres- 
ent type  of  two-rail  line. 

"  As  we  hold  the  basic  patents  for  the 
gyroscope,  we  can  affofd  to  play  a  wait- 
ing game ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  we 
are  doing.  Any  one  who  invents  an  im- 
provement of  any  kind  for  the  gyroscope- 


car  will  naturally  come  to  us,   and  we, 
as  well  as  the  inventor,  will  be  benefited." 

For  Military  Purposes. 

Mr.  Berg's  views  are  sound  and  con- 
servative. He  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that 
the  first  practical  application  of  the  gyro- 
scope monorail  system  may  be  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Next,  he  thinks  it  might 
be  found  peculiarly  adapted  ifor  subway 
construction.  In  a  close-fitting  tube  the 
thing  simply  couldn't  fall  over,  if  it 
tried.  Finally,  he  is  not  certain  but  what 
it  may  be  found  to  have  speed  possibili- 
ties.    But  he  makes  no  predictions. 

Mr.  Berg  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
taking  improbable  things  in  hand  and 
making  them  work.  He  was  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  first  automatic 
pistol,  the  first  successful  automobile,  the 
first  submarines,  and  he  took  up  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  Wright  brothers,  the 
first  manufacturers  of  flying  -  machines, 
when  they  went  to  Europe. 

The  Scherl  gyroscope  car,  which  Mr. 
Berg  brought  to  America,  was  exhibited 
in  Brooklyn  in  January.  It  was  a  work- 
ing model,  18  feet  long  and  4-  feet  wide, 
weighing  5,000  pounds.  It  had  seats  for 
four  passengers  and  a  motorman.  It  was 
mounted  on  two  trucks,  each  having  two 
small  wheels,  tandem. 

The  wheels  had  double  flanges  to  keep 
them  on  the  single  rail.  The  car  was 
driven  by  ordinary  motors,-  taking  the 
current  through  shoe's  in  contact  with 
copper  wires  on  each  side  of  the  rail. 

Hov/  They  Work, 

The  interest  in  the  car,  of  course,  cen- 
tered in  the  gyroscopes,  of  which  there 
were  two  suspended  inside  the  frame  of 
the  car  beneath  the  seats.  The  gyro- 
scopes are  simply  tops  consisting  of 
steel  disks  about  sixteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, mounted  on  vertical  axes,  and  hence 
revolving  in  horizontal  planes  like  any 
other  tops,  but  enclosed  in  steel  vacuum 
chambers.  The  gyroscopes  made  up  5.5 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  car. 

The  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  were 
Yiiore  remarkable  for  what  they  omitted 
than  for  what  they  revealed ;  for  the  de- 
tails are  guarded  secrets  at  present. 

Each    gyroscope    was    driven    by    an 
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electric  motor  of  three-tenths  of  a  horse- 
power, mounted  directly  on  the  shaft. 
The  gyroscopes  turned  in  opposite  di- 
rections at  the  rate  of  7,000  revolutions 
a  minute,  as  was  shown -by  speed-indica- 
tors in  front  of  the  motorman. 

^t  first  the  inventors  tried  running"  the 
gyroscopes  in  the  open  air.  This  re- 
quired 27  amperes,  at  110  volts;  but 
when  they  tried  a  vacuum  two  and  a  half 
amperes  sufficed.  ^ 

Its  First  Application. 

An  interesting  feature  was  that  the 
gyroscopes  were  pivoted  crosswise  of  the 
car,  so  that  they  would  tilt  forward  and 
backward  freely;  but  could  not  move 
sidewise. 

The  peculiar  gyroscopic  principle, 
which  enables  a  top  or  wheel  set  to  spin- 
ning in  a  given  plane  to  hold  to  that 
plane,  regardless  of  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, ha_s  been  understood  and  utilized 
for  a  good  many  years. 

Foucalt,  the  French  physicist,  made 
use  of  it  in  an  experiment  half  a  century 
ago  to  demonstrate  the  rotation  of  the 
earth. 

Soon  after  L.  Obry,  of  Trieste,  France, 
invented  a  steering-gear  for  torpedoes,  in 
which  a  gyroscope  was  used  to  control 
the  rudder  and  hold  the  torpedo  on  a 
predetermined  course.  Obry's  invention 
made  the  torpedo  an  effective  instrument 
of  war,  and  it  is  still  steered  by  his  ap- 
paratus. 

In  1856  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  used 
the.  gyroscopic  jDrinciple  in  a  device  in- 
tended to  secure  a  steady  support  for  an 
astronomical  telescope  at  sea. 

Used  on  Ships. 

Dr.  Otto  Schlick  used  a  gyrostat  in  an 
experiment  in  1905  to  diminish  the  roll- 
ing of  ships.  AltlTough  the  experiment 
was  an  unqualified  success,  no  vessel  has 
yet  been  equipped  with  a  gyrostat. 

Finally  Louis  Brennan,  ;^i  England, 
and  August  Scherl,  of  Germany,  work- 
ing independently  and  unknown  to  each 
other,  tried  the  gyroscope  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  a  mono- 
rail car.  Mr.  Brennan,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  the  inventor  of  a  torpedo*  which  is 
steered  bv  wires,   which   it   unrolls  as   it 


pursues  its  course,  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce his  discovery,  and  he  was  able  to 
obtain  a  patent  on  the  plan  for  enclosing 
the  gyroscope  in  a  vacuum  chamber. 

Mr.  Scherl  and  his  collaborator,  Paul 
Froelisch,  however,  got  ahead  of  Mr. 
Brennan  when  they  discovered  that  the 
gyroscope  needed  a  little  help.  This  was 
provided  by  an  apparatus  which  they 
called  a  "  servo-motor." 

When  the  car  leans  to  one  side  and  the 
gyroscope  tries  to  pull  it  back,  the 
"  servo-motor,"  by  means  of  a  delicately 
adjusted  series  of  brass  levers  enclosed 
in  a  glass  case,  automatically  feeds  itself 
some  electric  current  which  generates 
power,  by  which  a  pull  is  exerted  by 
means  of  levers  and  reach-rods  on  the 
gyroscopes  to  tilt  them  farther  over,  and 
thus  intensify  their  action. 

As  the  car  returns  to  an  even  keel,  the 
current  is  automatically  shut  off  from  the 
servo-motor.  The  gyroscopes  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  toothed  quadrants, 
so  that  they  both  tilt  together  at  the 
same  angle. 

Props  for  Stops. 

There  are  props  on  each  side  of  a  car, 
which  are  put  down  to  support  a  car 
when  a  stop  is  made. 

The  operation  of  the  gyroscopes  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  running  of  the 
car.  They  keep  right  on  spinning,  no 
matter  whether  th^  car  is  running  for- 
ward or  backward,  fast  or^  slow,  or  is 
standing  still.  Their  function  is  solely 
to  keep  the  car  upright. 

Their  axis  of  rotation-  is  normally  at 
right  angles  to  the  track.  If  the  car  tips 
to  either  side,  the  upper  ends  of  the  gyro- 
scopes rotate  slowly  in  a  circle,  just  like 
a  spinning-top,  in  an  eft'ort  to  bring  their 
axes  of  rotation  parallel  to  the  mono- 
rail. The  circle  described  by  the  top 
grows  smaller  imtil  it  disappears.  This 
kind  of  movement  is  called  "  preces- 
sional  motion."  It  is  a  law  of  gyro- 
scopic motion  that,  if  precession  is 
hastened,  the  body  rises  in  opposition  to 
gravity. 

The  gyroscopes,  being  rigidly  attached 
to  the  car,  are  practically  a  part  of  it ; 
and  the  servo-motor  by  accelerating  pre- 
cession causes  the  depressed  side  of  the 
car  to  rise  promptly.    As  it  rises  it  causes 
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a  precessional  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction,  which  checks  any  tendency  to 
oscillate. 

This  process  had  an  micanny  effect. 
When  the  car  v^-as  brought  out  on  the 
track  that  had  been  laid  around  Clermont 
Skating  Rink,  in  Brooklyn,  and  left 
standing  empt}'',  it  would  sometimes  sway 
slightly  to  and  fro  like  a  man  who  had 
celebrated  not  wisely,  but  too  much. 

The  weight  of  five  or  six  men  always 
had  a  sobering  eifect,  however,  and  the 
car  would  make  the  circuit  of  the  rink 
steadily  enough,  always  leaning  inward 
in  going  around  a  curve  in  proportion  to 
load  and  speed. 

Heavy  Side  Rases. 

If  one  or  more  of  the  passengers  threw 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  car,  instead 
of  upsetting  the  heavy  side  would  rise. 

When  running  empty  the  car  would 
lean  in  farther  on  curves  than  when 
loaded,    always    straightening   up    on   an 


even  keel  on  reaching  a  tangent. 
In  other  words,  the  gyroscopes 
did  for  the  monorail  car  what 
superelevation  and  easement 
curves  do  for  two-rail  trains. 

That  the  gyroscope  will  con- 
tinue to  revolve  from  its  own 
momentum  after  the  current  is 
shut  off,  was  proved  when  a 
fuse  burned  out  as  the  car  was 
being  taken  out  on  the  floor. 

It    made    the    circuit    of    the 
rink   and   returned   to   its    stall 
with   current   supplied   to    only 
one  of  the  gyroscopes.  On  reach- 
ing the  stall  one  gyroscope  was 
making  its  usual   7,000  revolu- 
tions a  minute,  while  the  other  was  only 
making   4,500.      But   they   held   the    car 
steady. 

'     Noise  and  Vibration. 

The  humming  of  the  gyroscopes  makes 
a  loud  roar,  which  sounds  much  like  a 
planer  dressing  _  a  knotty  board.  They 
also  cause  a  vibration  that  to  a  passenger 
possessed  of  nerves  is  intolerable.  Until 
the  fearful  noise  and  vibration  are  elim- 
inated the  gyroscope  car  can  hardly  be 
considered  desirable  for  passenger  traffic. 

Many  preposterous  claims  for  the  gy- 
roscope monorail  system  have  been  made 
in  print.  Whenever  they  are  questioned 
the  doubter  is  renrinded  that  all  sorts  of 
dire  failures  were  predicted  for  the  rail- 
road less  than  a  century  ago.  But  the 
circumstances  are  totally  different. 

The  world  did  not  know  anything  at 
all  about  railroads  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  last  century,  and  may  therefore  be 
pardoned   foi\  failing   to   grasp    at   once 


Court  esv^o/  ike  "Scientific  Atnerican." 
VIEW   SHOWING   GYROSCOPIC    MOVEMENTS. 

If  the  table  (representing  platform  of  car)  be  tilted  transversely,  the  gyroscopic  fly-wheel  will  tilt  fore  or 
aft  according  to  the  direction  of  its  rotation,  and  there  will  be  ,  devel&ped  a  strong  resistance  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  table.     This  fore-and-aft  movement  is  called  the  precession. 
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their  possibilities.  But  a  great 
deal  has  been  learned  since ;  and 
while  a  great  deal  more  remains 
to  be  learned,  certain  elementary 
things  are  so  well  understood 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
recognizing  the  limitations  they 
impose. 

To  begin  with,  the  monorail 
car  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  gyroscope  to  keep  it  upright. 
While  a  well-built  gyroscope  is 
perhaps  no  more  likely  to  break 
down  than  any  other  well-built 
machine,  it  is  certainly  not  less 
liable  to  do  so.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  an  added 
element  of  danger  not  possessed 
by  the  two-rail  road. 

As  for  the  extravagant  claims 
for  great  speed  that  have  been 
made  in  behalf  of  the  gyroscope 
car,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  certain  obstacles  to 
overcome  in  maintaining  high 
speed  that  are  always  the  same, 
whether  the  car  runs  on  one  rail 
or  on  six.  * 

One  of  these  is  atmospheric 
resistance.  For  moderate  speed 
this  is  relatively  unimportant ; 
but  on  getting  up  to  sixty  miles 
an  hour  or  more  it  becomes  a 
thing  to  be  considered. 
^  At  110  miles  an  hour  the 
atmospheric  resistance  is  nearly 
four  times  as  great  as  at  60  miles 
an  hour.  To  drive  a  car,  30  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  high,  at  the 
rate  of  200  miles  an  hour 
(which  has  been  soberly  pro- 
posed as  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  for.  the  monorail) 
it  would  be  necessary  to  over- 
come an  atmospheric  resistance 
of  60,000  pounds,  which  alone 
would  require  32,000  horse- 
power. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
monorail  car  can  go  around  phe- 
nomenally sharp  curves.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ordinary  two- 
rail  car  is  hauled  around  curves 
on  wharves  and  docks,  in  city 
streets  and  elsewhere,  quite  as 
sharp  as  any  the  monorail  is  al- 
leged to  be  able  to  negotiate. 
5  R  R 
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But  these  curves  are  taken  cautiously  and 
at  slow  speed. 

Climbing  the  Grades. 

The  tendency  of  a  ni&norail  truck, 
traveling  at  high  speed,  to  go  straight 
ahead  on  striking  a  curve,  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
truck.  The  single  wheel  will  be  just  as 
prone  to  climb  the  rail  and  land  the 
train  in  a  corn-field  as  two  wheels  travel- 
ing side  by  side. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  just  how 
the  gyroscope  is  going  to  enable  mono- 
rail cars  to  climb  any  steeper  grades 
than  are  possible  for  ordinary  cars. 

A  car  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
no  matter  how  many  rails  it  runs  on  or 
how  its  wheels  are  arranged,  unless  one 
of  the  wheels  happen  to  be  a  cog-wheel 
traveling  in  a  rack. 

The  steepest  grade  climbed  by  an  ad- 
hesion locomotive  on  a  railroad  handling 
miscellaneous  traffic  was  ten  per  cent. 
That  feat  was  accomplished  on  a  tem- 
porary track  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
in  1852.  The  achievement  has  not  been 
duplicated  since,  and  no  one  wants  to 
duplicate  it. 

Railroad  men  are  not  lying  awake 
nights  studying  out  ways  to  build  lines 
with  steeper  gradients ;  their  one  idea  is 
to  reduce  the  grades  they  have,  and  they 
are  rendered  unhappy  by  a  grade  of  one 
per  cent. 

Calling  on  Imagination. 

Even  if,  by  the  magic  of  the  gyroscope, 
cars  could  be  enabled  to  climb  abnormal 
grades,  the  feat  could  be  accomplished 
only  at  an  expenditure  of  power  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  results. 

As  for  the  proposal  to  bridge  wide 
chasms  simply  by  stretching  a  cable,  upon 
which  the  monorail  is  to  cross  like  a 
slack-rope  walker,  with  the  gyroscopes 
instead  of  a  balancing-pole  to  maintain 
its  equilibrium,  no  engineer  will  take  that 
too  seriously. 

And,  no  matter  how  miany  rails  a  train 
runs  on,  the  imperative  necessity  of  being 
able  to  stop  quickly,  as  well  as  to  get  up 
speed,  remains  unchanged.  Just  how  the 
braking  power  of  a  car  is  to  be  increased 
bv  robbing  it  of  half  its  wheels  has  not 


been  explained  by  those  who  talk  of  run- 
ning from  120  to  200  miles  an  hour. 

The  fascination  which  the  monorail 
has  exercised  upon  the  imagination  of 
inventors  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  the  history  of  the  railroad.  Al- 
most from  the  very  beginning  men  have 
sought  to  improve  the  railroad  by  taking 
away  half  its  rails. 

An  Old  Story. 

Thomas  Telford,  the  great  Scottish 
engineer  who  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  developing  internal  improvements 
in  England  and  Sweden,  first  proposed 
the  monorail  as  long  ago  as  1831.  Since 
then  a  continuous  succession  of  inventors 
has  patented  various  forms  of  single-rail 
railways,  all  of  which  were  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world's  transportation  sys- 
tems, but  none  of  which  has  done  so. 

In  1877  F.  I.  Rowan  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  ad- 
vocating the  building  of  monorail  lines 
as  pioneer  railways  for  undeveloped  and 
difficult  countries. 

In  1883  Charles  Lartigue,  a  French 
engineer,  built  primitive  monorail  lines 
in  Algeria  and  Tunis  that  were  operated 
by  horse-power. 

F.  B.  Behr  took  up  Lartigue's  idea, 
building  an  experimental  line  near  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  in  1886.  Two 
years  later  he  built  a  short  line  from 
Listowel  to  Ballybunion,  Ireland,  which 
was  ojDerated  for  several  years. 

In  1897  Behr  had  an  exhibition  mono- 
rail at  the  Brussels  Exposition,  running 
cars  60  feet  long,  10  feet  10  inches  wide, 
and  weighing  70  tons.  On  one  occasion 
he  claimed  to  have  attained  a  speed  of 
83  miles  an  hour. 

And  There  Are  Others. 

Lartigue  and  Behr's  system  was  real- 
ly not  a  monorail,  but  a  five-rail  arrange- 
ment. The  principal  rail,  irom  which 
the  weight  of  the  car  was  suspended,  was 
placed  4  feet  above  the  ground,  at  the 
apex  of  A-shaped  supports,  one  meter 
apart. 

On  either  side  of  these  A-shaped  sup- 
ports were  two  guide  -  rails,  on  which 
wheels  ran  to  prevent  oscillation.  There 
were  ei^ht  vertical  double-ilansred  wheels 
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4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  32  small 
guide-wheels. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  Behr 
monorail  line  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  in  1901,  on  which  the  usual 
miraculous  speed — which  seems  to  be  an 
inseparable  feature  of  all  monorail 
schemes  —  was  to  be  maintained,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

Behr  also  tried  to  get  up  a  company  in 
1906  to  build  a  monorail  line  from  New 
York  City  to  Coney  Island ;  but  that 
also  fell  through,  and  since  then  nothing 
further  has  been  heard  of  his  system. 

Other   Systems. 

On  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City  a 
monorail  line,  three  miles  long,  is  being 
built  from  Bartow  to  Belden  Point  on 
City  Island.  While  the  weight  of  the 
car  is  actually  carried  on  a  single  rail,  it 
is  really  a  three-rail  system.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  car  in  an  upright  position, 
two  light  suspended  rails  are  carried  on 
supports  above  the  track. 

Wheels  bearing  against  these  balance 
the  car,  and  also  serve  the  purpose  of 
trolley-poles. 

The  Tunis  system,  as  it  is  called,  is 
very  similar  to  the  E.  Moody  Boynton 
system,  which  was  extensively  exploited 
in  1899,  but  which,  nevertheless,  met  the 
usual  fate  of  the  monorail.  '" 

The  only  true  monorail  system  in  ac- 
tual operation  to-day  is  the  Langen  sus- 
pension line  from  Elberfeld  to  Barmen, 
Germany.  It  is  an  elevated  strtfcture, 
from  which  cars  38  feet  long  are  sus- 
pended from  a  single  rail  instead  of  run- 
ning on  two  rails  above  the  structure. 

If  the  monorail,  having  the  moral 
support  of  the  gyroscope,  can  succeed  in 
living  down .  such  a  past  as  that,  it  will 
be  welcomed  by  engineers  and  railroad 
men  alike. 

What   an   Authority   Says. 

The  Scientific  American^  in  a  recent 
editorial,  says : 

Brennan  and  Scherl,  each  working  in- 
dependently of  the-  other,  have  recently 
proved  that  a  car  containing  a  pair  of 
gyroscopes  can  be  run  upon  a  single 
rail  and  maintain  its  stability  under 
varying  conditions  of  eccentric  loading, 


side  winds,  and  curving  track.  Upon 
seeing  a  practical  demonstration  of  this 
fact,  and  submitting  the  car,  as  the 
writer  recently  did,  to  various  severe 
andi  successfully  endured  tests,  it  is  nat- 
ural, in  the  first  moment  of  enthusi- 
asm,, to  predict  an  immediate  and  wide- 
spread application  of  the  system,  or 
even  the  eventual  abandonment  of  the 
present  two-rail  track  and  trains  in 
favor  of  the  monorail  type. 

Sober  second  thought,  however,  must 
convince  any  thoughtful  and  practical 
mind  that,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  re- 
sults of  the  recent  demonstration,  the 
monorail  gyroscopic  car,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  can  have  only  a  more  or  less 
limited  application  under  present  day 
conditions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  there  is  a  future 
for  the  new  system,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  construction  of  pioneer  railways 
through  undeveloped  country,  and 
particularly  through  mountainous  and 
hilly  country  where  the  line  must  of 
necessity  be  very  circuitous.  The  self- 
adjusting  qualities  of  the  car  enable  it 
to  run  around  curves  which  would  be 
altogether  impossible  for  a  two-track' 
railroad.  The  monorail  track  could  be 
located  around  a  hill  or  bluff,  through 
which  a  two-track  railroad  would  have 
to  pass  with  heavy  and  expensive  ex- 
cavation. Moreover,  for  this  class  of 
railroad  a  much  lighter  car  would  be 
practicable  and  extremely  high  speeds 
would  not  be  demanded.  This  decrease 
in  weight  and  speed  would  mean  a 
great  reduction  in  first  cost  and  subse- 
quent cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
system.-. 

If  the  new  type  should  demonstrate 
in  service  of  this  kind  its  commercial 
practicability,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  it  would  be  gradually  applied  to  the 
more  important  lines  of  travel,  and 
eventually  to  the  main  trunk  roads. 

Opinion  of  an  Engineer. 

S.  L.  F.  Deyo,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
said,  after  seeing  the  car  in  operation : 

"  I  do  not  think  the  monorail  car  has 
passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage  yet, 
but  that  is  not  saying  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  some  day  it  will  come  into  use 
for  certain  kinds  of  travel.  If  there  were 
a  collision,  for  instance,  and  a  monorail 
car  were  derailed,  it  would  probably  turn 
turtle.  In  such  a  case  I  would  prefer  to 
be  on  board  of  a  two-rail  car." 


THE    "  GO  NS"    OF    AN    OLD 
CONDUCTOR. 


BY    GEORGE    FOXHALL, 


A  tie  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  rails. 

A  section-boss  is  the  gang's  substitute  for  a  dictionary. 

The  "  last  spike  "  is  the  signal  for  repairs  to  commence. 

The  president  of  a  railroad  is  the  pubhc's  idea  of  "  the  easiest  way." 

A  section-hand  is  a  man  who  is  quite  indifferent  to  rain,  shine,  or 
work. 

Rolling-stock  is  what  a  railroad  always  has  either  too  much  or  too 
little  of. 

An  air-brake  is  a  thing  used  by  newspapers  on  which  to  place  re- 
sponsibility. 

Railroads  are  helpless  institutions,  devised  to  give  legislators  a  chance 
to  become  popular. 

A  right-of-way  is  a  strip  of  private  property,  trespassers  on  which 
cannot  be  prosecuted. 

A  block  is  that  forbidden  space  of  track  lying  defiantly  between  a 
passenger  and  his  dinner. 

Rails  are  things  made  by  the  steel  trust  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

-   A  suburban  smoking-car  is  a  helpless  corporation's  retort.     It  fore- 
shadows the  wrath  to  come. 

A  train  is  the  maximum  of  speed  multiplied  by  the  maximum  of 
safety,  producing  the  minimum  of  commendation. 

A  railroad  commission  is  a  party  of  inquisitive  gentlemen  commis- 
sioned to  pick  up  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  railroading.     They  never  do  it. 
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BY     WILLIAM     DAVID     BALL. 

He  Made  Up  His  Mind  To  Quit 
the  Cattle  Country — and  He  Did. 


•ikHE  fall  round-up  was  over. 
The  last  drive  of  a  thousand 
steers  had  beeti  made  to 
Wolcott,  the  shipping  point. 
Komo  Bill,  night-wrangler 
for  the  T.  Y.  outfit,  sat  on 
his  heels  near  where  the  cook  was  wash- 
ing dishes,  and  stared  moodily  into  the 
camp-fire. 

"  Say,  Chub,"  he  began,  by  way  of 
opening  a  conversation,  "  don't  you  ever 
get  tired  a  cookin',  an'  a  washin'  crock- 
ery? " 

"  Naw,"  answered  Chub;  "  I'd  rather 
sling  chuck  than  get  shook  up  the  way 
you  do  sometimes.  What  you  got  on 
your  mind,  Komo?  " 

Komo  looked  up  gloomily.  "  Tired, 
that's  all,"  he  answered.  "  This  bucka- 
rooin'  life  is  gettin'  stale." 

There  was  no  comment  from  Chub. 

Komo  resumed  his  watching  of  the  fire. 
Presently  he  got  up  with  an  air  of  weari- 
ness, kicked  a  loose  sage-brush  into  the 
fire,  and  again  addressed  the  cook : 

"  I'm  goin'  East,  Chub." 

"That  so?"  said  Chub,  mildly  in- 
quisitive. 

"  Yep.  Take  the  stage  from  Kremm- 
lin'  on  Tuesday;  probably  go  to  Chicago 
or  New  York." 

The  cook's  face  lighted  up  with  a  sud- 
den thought. 

"  Say,  Komo,"  he  laughed,  "  you  ain't 
got  no  money,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  is 
'broke.     Where'll  you  get  the  cash?" 

Komo  smiled  a  superior  smile,  a'nd 
glanced  at  Chub  patronizingly.  "  You 
leave  that  to  me.  Chub.     I'll  get  there." 

Komo  Bill,  with  the  air  of  a  man  about 
to  order  out  his  private  car,  sauntered  over 
to  where  the  horses  were  corralled.  Around 
the   camp-fire  that  night   the   boys   were 


told  of  Komo's  new  plan.  Komo  him- 
self was  absent — gone  to  the  ranch,  six 
miles  away,  to  see  the  foreman.  The  cook 
related  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Komo  Bill,  and  also  gave  his  opinion 
about  the  matter, 

"  Komo'll  never  get  to  Chicago  with- 
out he  rides  a  box  car,"  he  said.  "  He 
can't  borrow  no  money,  an'  the  cattle- 
trains  has  all  gone.  What's  he  goin'  to 
do?" 

Various  plans,  of  more  wit  than  sense, 
were  suggested  by  the  sympathetic  lis- 
teners. They  were  used  to  Komo  Bill's 
"lay-offs,"  as  they  called  them;' but  till 
now  he  had  manifested  no  desire  to  travel 
farther  east  than  Denver.  That  he  should 
start  for  Chicago  or  New  York  furnished 
good  material  for  comment  and  amuse- 
ment;  but  it  scarcely  caused  surprise. 

"  Your  listen  to  me,  boys,"  said  Petey 
Johnson ;  "  I'll  stake  my  last  bean  that 
Komo'll  make  good.     He's  got  brains." 

In  the  morning  Komo  Bill  started  for 
Kremmling  on  a  horse  borrowed  from 
the  outfit.  The  farewells  were  said  cas- 
ually, and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of, 
"  So  long,  Komo !  "  and  "  So  long,  ole 
man !  " 

As  the  night  -  wrangler  rode  over  the 
nearest  butte,  his  comrades  caught  a  few 
faint  words   from   one   of   their   favorite 


Oh,   I'll   sell   my  horse   an'   I'll  'sell   my 

saddle; 
I'll   ride  no  more   for  the  T,   Y.   cattle. 

Komo  Bill  stood  in  front  of  the  Texas 
Steer,  the  largest  saloon  in  Kremmling, 
and  watched  the  stage  as  it  lumbered  up 
to  the  post-ofiice  and  general  store.  One 
passenger  alighted  —  a  slim,  well-knit 
man    of    medium    height,    who    walked 
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quickl}-  up  the  street  and  entered  a  res- 
taurant. 

Komo  watched  the  newcomer  with  in- 
terest. His  clothes  were  perfect.  They 
reminded  Komo  of  the  East,  and  also  that 
to-morroAv  was  Tuesday — the  time  he  had 
set  for  his  going. 

As  yet  he  had  failed  to  raise  the  money 
for  his  fare.  He  had  borrowed  eleA^en 
dollars   from  Jake,    the  sheriff.     Eleven 


"  This  is  the  hardest  proposition  I  ever 
tried  to  rope,"  he  grumbled,  as  he  fixed 
his  eyes  meditatively  on  the  restaurant 
windows.  "  Guess  I'll  take  a  walk  and 
think  it  over." 

The  one  thing  lacking  thus  far  in  the 
present  problem  was  opportunity.  This 
was  to  come  in  the  person  of  the  stran- 
ger who  had  just  alighted  f^^om  the  coach 
and  whom  Komo  BilHiad  keenly  noticed. 


I    HAVE    A    SOMEWHAT    DIFFICULT    JOB    ON    MY    HANDS. 


dollars,  Komo  figured,  Avould  just  about 
pay  his  stage  fare  to  the  railroad  station. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  start 
with  such  a  ridiculously  small  sum.  The 
roulette-wheel  in  the  Texas  Steer  had  ta- 
ken the  eleven  dollars,  and  Komo  had 
taken  a  walk  to  see  the  stac^e  come  in. 


A  settled  gloom  darkened  Komo's, 
face.  He  growled  an  unintelligible  an- 
swer to  the  bartender's  friendly  greeting, 
and  i^assed  to  the  rear  of  the  saloon.  The 
two  private  card-rooms  were  unoccupied 
— or,  so  Komo  thought.  He  entered  the 
first  and  sat  down  at  the  table.  The  door 
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between  the  two  rooms  was  partly  open. 
Presently  he  heard  voices. 

"  Jake  and  that  dude  feller,"  he  com- 
mented without  interest.  He  half  rose 
from  his  chair  to  shut  the  door,  but  sat 
down  again  quietly  with  his  head  bent 
forward. 

The  stranger  was  speaking. 

"  Yes,  you  see  I  have  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult job  on  my  hands,"  he  was  saying. 
"  The  kidnaping  occurred  ten  years  ago 
at  the  wharf  in  New  York  Harbor.  This 
Joe  Borden  has  had  plenty  of  time  to 
change  his  appearance.  He  is  described 
as  tall,  well  built,  with  brown  eyes  and 
hair,  and  a  slight  limp  in  his  left  leg. 

"  At  the  time  the  affair  made  but  little 
stir;  now,  however,  legal  complications 
have  arisen  in  the  will  of  a  rich  New 
York  man.  The  relatives  want  Joe  Bor- 
den. Information  has  come  to  headquar- 
ters that  he  is  here  at  Kremmling,  or  in 
the  near  vicinity.  I  Avant  your  help, 
sheriff",  your  cooperation — " 

"  I'll  help  you,  stranger,"  the  sheriff 
interrupted,  "but  hold  your  lines  a  min- 
ute till  I  get  my  memory  goin'.  Seems 
like  I've  heard  a  friend  of  mine  tell  of 
Joe  Borden,  an'  if  I  recollect  right  he 
said  Joe  Borden  was  dead — died  in  New 
Mexico,  I  believe. 

"  But  I  ain't  certain  about  it  at  all. 
Your  man  may  be  right  in  town  now,  for 
all  we  know.  Say,  I'll  be  busy  from  now 
till  along  'bout  two  o'clock,  but  you  stick 
around  an'  I'll  bring  my  friend  so's  you 
can  talk  to  him  yourself." 

Komo  Bill  quietly  let  himself  out  the 
rear  door.  His  face  was  radiant  with 
smiles. 

"  Joe  never  did  talk  much  'bout  his 
wild  and  frivolous  boyhood,"  he  mused, 
"  but  I  never  knew  he  was  that  bad. 
Anyhow,  I  got  brown  eyes  an'  brown 
hair — an'  I  guess  I  can  limp,  too,  when  it 
comes  to  a  show-down." 

Komo  Bill's  preparations  were  quickly 
made.  Alone  in  his  room,  he  put  on  a 
black  suit ;  it  was  somewhat  faded  and 
wrinkled,  but  still  it  was  a  black  suit — a 
mark  of  respectability.  He  buckled  on 
his  belt  and  made  sure  that  the  big  .45 
Colt's  worked  easily  in  the  holster. 

Carefully  he  locked  the  door  and 
])ulled  down  the  window-shade,  A  few 
clothes  and  trinkets  thrust  into  a  battered 
"  telescope,"  and  everything  was  in  readi- 


ness. His  saddle,  chaps,  and  spurs  he  had 
already  entrusted  to  Jake,  with  minute  in- 
structions as  to  their  welfare.  He  sat 
down,  crossed  his  feet  on  the  windows-sill, 
and  briefly  reviewed  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign. 

At  two  o'clock  he  would  interview  the 
stranger  in  the  private  room  of  the  Texas 
Steer ;  at  four  o'clock,  if  all  went  well, 
when  the  stage  from  Steamboat  passed 
through  he  would  be  on  his  way  to  the  far 
East. 

But  during  those  two  hours  the  sheriff 
must  be  absent.  By  some  method  or  other 
he  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Komo  Bill 
smiled  broadly ;  he  had  devised  a  method, 

A  knock  on  the  door.  Komo  turned 
his  head  aiid  grinned  at  the  door-knob. 
The  knock  was  repeated.  Some  one  de- 
scended the  stairs. 

"  Must  be  'bout  two  o'clock,"  said  Ko- 
mo, as  he  peered  through  a  slit  in  the 
window-shade.  He  saw  the  sheriff  cross 
the  street,  enter  the  post-office  and  after 
a  few  moments  come  out  hurriedly. 

"  Campin'  on  my  trail !  "  exclaimed 
the  delighted  Komo.  He  craned  his  neck 
until  the  sheriff  disappeared  around  a 
corner. 

A  moment  later,  "  telescope  "  in  hand, 
he  walked  into  the  post-office. 

"  Sheriff  is  looking  for  you,  Komo," 
said  the  storekeeper. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  from  the 
men  standing  around.  Every  one  knew 
of  the  friendship  that  existed  between 
Komo  Bill  and  Jake. 

"That  so?"  queried  Komo  blandly. 
"  I'm  lookin'  fer  him,  too.  You  know 
Jimmy  of  the  '  four  -  bar  -  four  ' — I  met 
him  this  mornin',  an'  he  says  he  saw 
Duck  Flinn,  the  rustler,  'bout  three  miles 
east  of  Yampa,  If  you  see  Jake,  let  him 
know." 

The  news  started  a  commotion.  Two 
of  the  men  rushed  out  and  sprang  to 
their  horses.  Komo  Bill  followed,  wa- 
ving aside  the  eager  questions  and  ex- 
cited demands  for  further  information. 
As  he  entered  the  Texas  Steer  he  saw  the 
two  horsemen  turn  the  corner  in  pursuit 
of  the  sheriff. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  above  the  mir- 
ror, pointed  to  a  quarter  past  two.  Bill 
set  his  "  telescope  "  down  near  the  door 
and  hurried  to  the  room  where  he  knew 
the  detective  waited. 
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He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  in. 
The  stranger,  with  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind him,  stood  looking  at  the  pictures 
on  the  wall.     At  the  noise  he  turned. 

For  an  instant  the  two  men  faced  each 
other.  Komo  Bill  gave  a  quick  start  of 
alarm,  and  whipped  out  his  revolver.  His 
eyes  shone  with  fierce  questioning  from 
beneath  the  Vide  slouch-hat.  The  stran- 
ger looked  calmly  at  the  black  muzzle 
pointed  at  his  breast. 

There  was  no  fear — not  even  surprise 
— in  his  eyes. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Komo  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Put  your  hands  on  the  table."  The 
stranger  obeyed. 

When  Komo  spoke  again  there  Avas  less 
strain  in  his  voice. 

"  I  reckon  you  ain't  had  much  expe- 
rience with  the  business  end  of  a  gun. 
People  in  this  here  country  generally 
throws  up  their  hands." 

The  stranger  laughed. 
'    "  Oh,"   he   replied,    "  you   see   when   I 
know    that   the   man   with   whom    I    am 
dealing  is  on  the  square,  I  take  chances." 

Komo  smiled  at  the  compliment,  but 
did  not  relax  his  vigilance.  The  man  at 
the  table  leaned  on  his  elbows  and  in- 
quired smoothly : 

"  Might  I  ask  the  reason  for  this  little 
—eh—" 


"people  in  this  here  country  generally  throws  up 
their  hands." 


"Gun-play?"  suggested  Komo,  as  he 
threw  one  leg  over  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  rested  his  gun  on  his  knee.  "  No, 
you  can't  ask  just  now.  You're  a  detec- 
tive, ain't  you?  " 

The  question  came  sharply,  but  the 
stranger  did  iiol  move.  His  voice  was 
low  'and  even  as  he  answered : 

"  I  don't  see  just  how  that  concerns 
you,  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I 
am  not  a  detective." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Komo.  There  was  a  world 
of  relief  in  his  voice. 

He  slipped  his  revolver  back  into  the 
holster  and  went  on  to  explain. 

"  Mostly  I  can  tell  a  detective  by  in- 
stinct, but  sometimes  I  get  off  the  trail. 
Detectives  have  a  way  of  snootin'  around 
in  things  that  don't  concern  them.   Now, 
some   folks   thinks    I'm   dead,    which    of 
course  ain't  nobody's  business,  but  I  ain't 
carin'  to  have  no  detective  tie  on  to  it." 
The    stranger's    dark    eyebrows    lifted 
slightly.      His   next  question  came   in   a 
voice  even  smoother  than  before. 
"  What  is  your  name?  " 
Komo's  smile  was  genial  and  confiden- 
tial— -in  fact,  there  Avas  a  trace  of  silli- 
ness in  his  smile — as  he  answered : 

"  They've  called  me  Bill — Komo  Bill 
— ever   since    I    came   from    New    York, 
about,  oh,  about  nine  or  ten  years-  ago,  I 
guess." 

Again  there  Avas  an 
almost  imperceptible 
upward  tAvitching  of 
the  dark  eyebroAA's. 
Komo  took  no  notice, 
but  turned  and  Avalked 
to  a  small  table  in  the 
corner.  The  stran- 
ger's eA^es  sparkled — 
there  Avas  a  slight  but 
unmistakable  lim]D  in 
Komo's  left  leg. 

"  Let's  have  a  game 
of  pitch."  said  Komo 
cheerfully,  picking  up 
a  deck  of  cards  from 
the  table.  He  turned 
to  confront  the  muz- 
zle of  a  reA'oh'er  held 
Avithin  a  foot  of  his 
head.  His  teeth  came 
together  Avith  a  click. 
"  I  guess  I  ain't 
takin'  no  chances  this 
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time,"  he  remarked  dryly,   as  his  hands 
went  up  above  his  head. 

"  Right  about !  Face ! "  snapped  the 
stranger.  Komo  pivoted  on  his  heel.  A 
light  hand  removed  his  gun  and  deftly 
felt  his  pockets. 


er  sharply.  "  You  go  because  you  are 
wanted !  Now,  to  business !  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  ■  the  stage  for  Wolcott  starts 
at  four  o'clock.  We  leave  then.  If  you 
have  any  clothes  to  take,  get  them  at 
once.      Ordinarily,   I   handcuff  my  man, 


"why  don't  you  fix  it  now?" 


"  You  may  face  this  way  !  "  The  stran- 
ger was  seated  on  the  table  with  his  feet 
on  a  chair.  "  You  are  going  back  to  New 
York  with  me,  Joe  Borden,"  he  said, 
watching   Komo   with  narrowed   eyelids. 

The  quick  start  and  sharp  intake  of 
breath  that  greeted  this  announcement 
were  admirable — admirable  because  they 
were  not  overdone.  They  suggested  great' 
emotion  restrained  with  difficulty. 

"To  New  York!"  gasped  Komo. 
"  Besides,  that  ain't  my — " 

"  That's  enough!  "  interrupted  the  oth- 


but  in  the  present  case  " — he  paused  and 
ran  his  eyes  over  Komo's  muscular  frame 
with  an  air  of  mild  contempt — "  in  this 
case  I  feel  safe  in  allowing  you  to  travel 
almost  as  if  you  were  my  companion.  But 
remember,  I  am  quick  with  a  gun !  " 

"  I  guess  you  got  me  dead  to  rights  !  " 
murmured  Komo. 

The  stranger  put  his  revolver  in  his 
hip-pocket,  and  pointed  to  the  door.  There 
were  no  customers  in  the  saloon.  The 
bartender  had  taken  advantage  of  this 
unusual  state  of  affairs  by  going  to  sleep. 
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"  Let's  have  somethin',"  said  Komo,  as 
they  neared  the  bar.  Suddenly  the  gal- 
loping of  a  horse  sounded  in  the  street. 
A  fiery  little  bronco  dashed  up  to  the 
hitching-post.  The  sheriff  swung  from 
the  saddle. 

Komo  Bill  groaned,  and  glanced  fur- 
tively at  the  rear  door. 

"  Stage  comin' !  "  shouted  some  one 
'from  outside. 

The  sheriff  entered  the  saloon.  The 
stranger  caught  Komo  Bill  by  the  collar 
and  pushed  him  forward. 

"  Here,  hold  this  man !  "  he  cried  in 
quick,  incisive  tones.  "  I'll  return  in  a 
moment !  " 

The  sheriff'  swore  as  the  detective 
sprang  past  him  and  through  the  door. 
He  turned  to  Komo  Bill. 

"What, do  you — " 

"  Don't  give  me  away,  Jake !  Don't 
give  me  away  now.     He  thinks  I'm  Joe 


Borden.  You  know  Joe's  dead.  Ten 
minutes'  telegraphin'  to  Albuquerque  will 
fix  things." 

"Why  don't  you  fix  it  now?"  cried 
Jake. 

"Shi — the  explainin's  got  to  be  done 
at  the  other  end.  Gan't  you  see?"  He 
lowered  his  voice  impressively.  "  I'm 
goin'  East !  " 

The  stranger  appeared  in  the  door, 
suit-case  in  hand.  The  sheriff  grinned. 
Holding  Komo  by  the  shoulder,  he  pushed 
him  roughly  toward  the  door.  "  You 
fool ! "  he  whispered  in  Komo's  ear. 
"  Why  didn't  you  let  me  in  sooner?  " 

As  the  stage-coach,  occupied  by  the 
Eastern  detective  and  the  night- wran- 
gler, rolled  away,  the  Sheriff  of  Kremm- 
ling  pulled  his  long  mustache. 

"  I  wonder  now,"  he  mused,  "  how 
am  I  ever  goin'  to  get  even  with  that  cuss 
fer  this  Dick  Flinn  business?" 


CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  BUILT  IN  1909. 


THE  number  of  cars  and  locomotives 
built  during  the  past  year  is  but  a 
little  greater  than  the  1908  figures,  in  spite 
of  the  improvement  in  general  business  con- 
ditions during  1909,  says  the  Railway  Age- 
Gazette.  However,  it  has  really  been  but  a 
few  months  since  the  railways  came  into  the 
market  with  substantial  inquiries ;  and  de- 
liveries on  orders  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  movement  did  not  begin  until  this  fall. 

Returns  from  14  locomotive  builders  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  (estimating 
the  output  of  two  small  plants),  show  a 
total  of  2,887  engines.  Of  the  2,653  built  in 
the  United  States,  2,362  were  for  domestic 
•use  and  291  for  export.  These  figures  include 
16  electric  and  119  compound  locomotives. 
The  Canadian  engines,  234,  were  all  for 
domestic  service. 

Comparisons  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Year. 

built. 

Year. 

built. 

Year. 

built. 

1893 

.  .  .2,011 

1899... 

2,475 

1905. • 

•  .*S,49i 

1894 

...     695 

1900. . . 

3,153 

1906. . 

.  .*6,952 

1895 

.  .  .1,101 

19OI... 

3,384 

1907. • 

. .  *7,362 

1896 

•  ••1,175 

1902. . . 

4,070 

1908. . 

•  •*2,342 

1897 

...1,231 

1903 •.. 

5,152 

1909.. 

..*2,887 

1898 

...1,875 

1904 •.. 

3,441 

During    the     past    j-ear     53     car-building 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


built  96,419  cars,  which  is  23  per  cent  more 
than  the  number  built  in  1908.  These  figures 
include  Subway  and  Elevated  cars,  but  not 
street  railway  and  interurban  cars.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  the  output  of  rail- 
way  companies'    shops   is   not   included. 

Of  the  cars  built  in  the  United  States, 
84,416  were  freight-cars  for  domestic  serv- 
ice, 2,435  freight  for  export,  2,599  passen- 
ger-cars for  domestic  service,  and  150  pas- 
senger-cars  for  export. 

Of  the  freight-cars,  63,763  were  of  steel, 
or  had  steel  underf rames ;  of  the  passenger- 
cars  1,650.  Canada  built  6,661  freight-cars 
for  domestic  serVice,  58  freight  for  export, 
99  passenger-cars  for  domestic  service,  and 
one  passenger-car  for  export. 

In  1908,  .  Canada  built  8,598  freight-cars 
and  79  passenger-cars. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cars  built 
during  the  past  eleven  years : 

Year.                        Freight.  Passenger.  Total. 

1899 119,886  1,305  121,191 

1900 115,631  1,636  117,267 

I9OI ^36,950  2,055  139,005 

1902 162,599  1,948  164,547 

1903 153,195  2,007  155,202 

1904 60,806  2,144  62,950 

1905 t65,455  2,551  *i68,oo6 

1906 240,503  3,167  ^243,670 

1907 284,188  5457  ^289,645 

T908 76,555  1,716  *78,27i 

1909 93,570  2,849  '^'96,419 


*  Includes  Canadian  output 


WHAT'S    THE    ANSWER? 


By  ike 
LigKi  of 
tite  h>£miern 


Questions 
Answered 
for 
Railrodd  Men 


ASK     US! 


WE  like  to  Be  as  useful  to  our  readers  as  we  can;  but,  because  of  the  great  popularity 
of  this  department,  we  are  forced    to    impose    certain    restrictions.     In   future,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  limit  its  scope  to  the  answering  of  questions   of  an  inform- 
ative,   technical,    or    historical    nature    only.      Letters  concerning  positions  WILL  NOT  be 
answered  in  this  department. 


WHAT  is  the  length  of  the  snow-sheds 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Nevada? 
(2)   Describe  the  bridge-trestle,  or 
fill,  over  Salt  Lake,  giving^  length,  saving  in 
miles,  time,  etc. — J.  A.  D.,  Bristol,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(i)  There  are  forty  miles  of  snow-sheds 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  up  through  the 
Sierras.  In  these  sheds  are  seventy-five 
million  feet,  or  thereabouts,  of  lumber. 
Every  year  five  million  feet  of  lumber  is 
used  for  repairs  and  renewals.  The  cost  of 
the  sheds,  for  lumber  alone,  is  $30,000  per 
mile.  It  is  said  that,  up  to  date,  the  total 
cost  of  installing  and  maintaining  these  in- 
dispensable  structures   has   been  $30,000,000. 

(2)  The  Great  Salt 'Lake  ''cut-oft'"  be- 
gins at  Ogden,  Utah,  and,  after  crossing  the 
lake,  follows  the  bed  of  another  prehistoric 
lake  to  a  junction  with  the  old  line  at  Lucin, 
Nevada.  It  was  built  to  take  the  place  of 
the  long  serpentine  route  between  the  same 
points,  which  passed  around  the  north  shore 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  ovef  Promon- 
tory Mountain,  where,  on  May  10,  1869,  the 
last  spike  was  driven  in  the  all-rail  line 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

From  dry  land  to  dry  .land  the  "  cut-off  " 
covers    twenty    miles    of    pile    construction. 


and  as  an  example  of  engineering  and  an 
iliustration  of  ingenious  and  substantial  con- 
struction there  is  nothing  comparable  with 
it  anywhere.  It  was  opened  November  28, 
1903,  and  took  two  years  to  build.  It  sweeps 
away  43.77  miles,  eliminates  3,919  degrees 
of  curvature,  and  1,515  vertical  feet  of 
grade;  cuts  down  the  running  time  of  the 
fastest  train  two  hours,  and  through  its 
practically  gradeless  route  increases  the  ton- 
nage movable  per  horse-power  almost  be- 
yond power  to  calculate. 

The  figures  referring  to  curvature  and 
grade  may  be  rendered  clearer  and  more 
interesting  by  a  little  elaboration.  Each  de- 
gi'ee  of  curvature  represents  the  segment  of 
a  circle,  and  there  are  360  degrees  in  a 
circle.  Put  these  degrees  of  curvature  to- 
gether into  circles,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
between  Ogden  and  Lucin  there  were  11.88 
circles,  and  that  every  train  of  the  old  route 
not  only  covered  the  air-line  distance,  but 
ran  around  the  11.88  circles  besides.  The 
number  of  vertical  feet  disposed  of  was 
1,515- 

In. order  to  overcome  this  grade  the  train, 
by  the  old  way,  was  lifted  above  the  road- 
bed of  the  "  cut-off "  to  a  height  equal  to 
1,515  vertical  feet.     Calculate  the  weight  of 
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a  loaded  car  at  66,000  pounds ;  calculate  that 
it  takes  one  horse-power  to'  raise  33,000 
pounds  vertically  one  foot  per  minute,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  would  require  two  horse- 
power to  raise  the  loaded  car  vertically  the 
same  distance  per  minute;  multiply  by  the 
1,515  feet  of  grade  disposed  of ;  multiply 
the  car  bj'  the  number  of  cars  in  the  ordi- 
nary length  of  train ;  multiply  the  train  by 
the  number  of  trains  represented  in  the 
vast  yearly  business  of  the  road ;  add  the 
aggregate  of  friction,  and  you  will  have  an 
approximate  idea  of  what  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  "  cut-off "  means  in  the  economy  of 
the  road's  operation.  There  are  other  fig- 
ures equally  interesting,  and  here  they  are 
in  a  nut-shell. 

The  road  rubbed  out  was  146.68  miles 
long,  the  "  cut-off "  is  102.91  miles  long. 
Twenty  miles  an  hour  was  pretty  good 
time  on  the  old  line,  and  never  a  train  toiled 
over  it  without  a  monster  helping  engine 
at  its  head.  By  the  new  way,  there  are  no 
helper  engines,  and  now  hours  of  running 
time  are  saved.  It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  the  cut-off,  of  102.91 
miles,  is  but  ii7o8  feet  longer  than  an  air- 
line, and  this  in  a  mountainous  country. 


w 


1^ 

HAT  is  the  best  rule  for  the  safe  load 
of  rails? — C.  H.  Middletown,  New 
York. 


Each  ten  pounds  weight  per  yard  of  ordi- 
nary steel  rail,  properly  supported  by  cross- 
ties  (not  less  than  14  for  30-foot  rail)  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  safe  load  per  wheel 
of  3,000  pounds. 

JW.  S.,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. — The 
•  signal  engineers  of  the  roads  request- 
ed are  as  follows :  Grand  Trtmk,  W.  H. 
Patton,  Toronto,  Ontario ;  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, E.  A.  Everett,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Union 
Pacific,  J.  C.  Young,  Omaha,  Nebraska ; 
Oregon  Short  Line,  E.  W.  Newcomb,  Ogdeu, 
Utah.  ^ 

.J« 

WHAT  form  of  air-brake  is  in  general 
use,   high-speed   or   quick-action  ? 
(2)   Does    the    term    "  automatic " 
apply  equally  to  the  above? 

(3)  What  kind  of  air-brake  is  used  on 
trolley-cars? 

(4)  Is  the  Westinghouse  brake  used  in 
Europe  as  much  as  in  America? 

(5)  What  other  good  company  besides 
Westinghouse  makes   air-brakes? 

(6)  Can  there  ever  be  a  thirty-hour  .train 
between  New  York  and"  San  Francisco,  or 
an  eight-hour  train  between  New  York  and 
Chicago? 


(7)  How  does  an  oil-burning  locomotive 
work? 

(8)  Why  is  the  rolling  stock  of  European 
railways   built   different   from   ours? 

(9)  Do  you  think  that  electricity  will  take 
the  place  of  steam? 

(10)  Will  the  monorail  take  the  place  of 
the  two-track   system? 

(11)  Where  can  I  get  a  book  naming  the 
employees  which  make  tip  a  railroad  ? — C.  F. 
E.,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

(1-2)  The  high-speed,  which  embodies  the 
quick-action,  is  in  general  use  on  passenger- 
trains;  the  quick-action  on  all  trains.  The 
term  "  automatic  "  applies  to  all  air-brakes  in 
present  use   for  train  control. 

(3)  Straight  air-brakes,  supplied  by  elec- 
tric  pump. 

(4)  No,  the  Fames  Vacuum  Brake  is  in 
general  use  in  passenger  service,  at  least  in 
England,  and  to  some  extent  in  freight 
service. 

(5)  The  New  York  Air-Brake  Company. 

(6)  Not  in  the  present  stage  of  the  devel- 
opment of  steam-power,  or  in  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  employed. 

(7-)  The  oil  leads  from  the  tender  to  a 
burner  in  the  fire-box,  and,  emerging  from 
the  mouth  of  the  burner,  is  vaporized  with 
resultant  violent  combustion  when  ignited. 
The  fire-wall,  or  arch,  is  arranged  in  the 
fire-box  to  delay  the  escape  of  the  flames 
toward  the  boiler-lrubes  rmtil  they  have 
swept  over  the  top  of  the  arch,  thus  allow- 
ing equal  effect  on  all  portions  of  the  fire- 
box. 

(8)  Because  the  conditions,  and  espe- 
cially the  business  procedure  is  along  alto- 
gether different  lines,  a  thorough  analysis 
of  which  would  be  too  long  for  this  depart- 
ment. What  Europeans  have  in  their  coun- 
try serves  their  purpose  admirably,  although 
it  would  prove  inadequate  in  this  country. 
They  have  not  found  that  either  our  rolling 
stock  or  methods  are  any  improvement  on 
what  they  use,  because  the  latter  have  be- 
come adapted  to  their  peculiar  requirements. 

(9-10)  No,  to  both  questions;  at  least, 
not  in  season  to  occasion  any  concern  to 
those  who  operate  the  locomotive. 

(11)  We  don't  know  of  any.  Past  issues 
of  the  magazine  containing  the  self-help 
feature  have  covered  thoroughly  the  various 
departments  of  the  railroad,  but  there  has, 
of  course,  been  no  compilation  of  all  em- 
ployees in  a  single  article. 


w 


HAT  are  the  qualifications  and  duties 
of  a  train  auditor,  and  what  does  it 
pay? — L.   S.,  Verona,  Mississippi. 

They  are  called  collectors  in  the  East,  the 
designation  you  mention  applying  largely  in 
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the  West  and  Middle  West.  Their  duties 
are  to  collect  the  tickets,  and  look  after  the 
transportation  generally,  in  order  that  the 
conductor  will  be  left  unhampered  to  run 
his  train.  As  a  rule,  however,  you  will  dot 
find  them  on  a  train  unless  the  travel  is  so 
heavy  that  the  conductor  cannot  "  work  "  it 
properly  between  stopping  points.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  heavy  trains  of  the  New  Ha- 
ven road,  out  of  New  York,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  collector  to  assist  the  conductor 
until  New  Haven  is  reached,  after  which  he 
goes  with  his  train  alone  to  Boston.  The 
same  thing  applies  on  many  Erie  trains  out 
of  Jersey  City,  the  conductor  being  unable 
to  get  all  the  tickets  unaided  before  the 
first  stop.  We  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  com- 
pensation they  do  receive  in  the  West,  but  in 
this  s.ection  the  pay  is  about  $75  or  $85  a 
month.  They  are  promoted  from  baggage- 
masters  or  trainmen. 

JS.  N.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.— Fifty- 
•  five  and  one-half  miles  in  fifty  min- 
utes from  Atlantic  City  to  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  is~  the  fastfest  regular  scheduled 
short-distance  train  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  made  every  day  in  the  year  by  the  Read- 
ing Railroad.  We  can't  find  any  record  of 
such  time  on  the  road  you  mention,  but  if 
correct,   it  is  on  a  par  with  the  above. 

HOW  much  horse-power,  or  fraction 
thereof,  will  a  miniature  locomotive 
develop  that  has  a  boilei*  of  12,000 
cubic  inches  capacity,  or  is  4x  i^  feet?  The 
two  cylinders  are  6x4  inches,  and  the  two 
driving-wheels  are  14  inches  in  diameter. 
The  boiler  is  built  to  hold  150  pounds  pres- . 
sure.  Please  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
such  dimensions,  and  state  improvements 
that  could  be  made. — R.  W.  B.,  Newmarket, 
New  Jersey. 

The  dimensions  which  you  give  are  all 
wrong  for  the  best  results.  Presuming  that 
your  figures  for  the  size  of  the  cylinder 
should  be  reversed,  viz. :  4x6,  instead  of 
6x4  inches,  then  the  stroke  is  too  long;  the 
driving-wheels  are  too  high,  and  the  diame- 
ter of  the  boiler  is  disproportionately  large 
to  its  length.  Still  in  order  to  give  the  in- 
formation asked  regarding  horse-power, 
based  on  your  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
vert to  the  following  formula : 

2, 
C  x  S  X  P  X  (^I.  P.  H.) 

=    Horse-power,  in 

.  p  X  375  which 

C  is  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

S,  length  of  stroke  in  inches. 

P,  mean  effective  pressure  at  given  speed. 

M.  P.  H.,  miles  per  hour. 

D,  diameter  of  driving-wheel  in  inches. 


Assuming  "  M.  P.  H.  "  to  represent  ten 
miles  per  hour,  at  which  speed  these  models 
are  usually  run ;  and  for  "  P,"  127  pounds 
pressure,  on  the  common  rule  of  85  per  cent 
of  boiler  pressure  for  mean  effective  pres- 
sure, and  substituting  these  values  in  the 
formula  we  have : 


36  X  4  X  127  X  10 


14  X  375 


=     About  35  horse- 
power— an  absurdity. 


V 


Locomotive  design  must  be  gingerly  ap- 
proached, whether  in  models  or  actual  prac- 
tise, and  we  think  that  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  correspond  with  some  of  the 
firms  who  manufacture  parts  for  model  lo- 
comotives, and  they  will  set  you  right  re- 
gardingv  the  proper  dimensions.  You  might 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  Sipp  Electric  & 
Machine  Company,  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
who  deal  extensively  in  working  locomotive 
models. 

RG.,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York.— tit 
•  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
limitations  imposed  through  the  crowded 
nature  of  this  department  to  list  all  of  the 
railroad  systems  in  this  country  and  Cana- 
da, especially  as  you  also  desire  the  com- 
ponent roads  of  each  system  or  group. 
Would  suggest  that  you  refer  this  to  the 
editor  of  the  Railroad-Age  Gazette,  New 
York  City,  who  may  be  able  to  send  you 
an  issue  of  that  journal  wherein  the  infor- 
mation you  want  has  been  compiled. 

TO  whom  will  I  write  for  a  position  as 
fireman  on  the  New  York  division  of 
the    Pennsylvania    Railroad? 

(2)  Has  the  Wabash  an  engine  with  a 
cylinder  larger  than  others  of  the  simple 
tj'pe  ? 

(3)  Has  the  Santa  Fe  an  engine  with 
four  cylinders,  and  both  pistons  working 
together  on  the  same  cross-head  ? — A.  J.  E. 

(i)  F.  A.  Smock,  M.  M.,  Meadows,  New 
Jersey,  can  start  your  application  on  the 
right  track. 

(2)  We  don't  know  exactly  what  you 
mean.  The  cylinders  of  their  compound 
engines,  if  they  have  any,  are,  of  course,  of 
a  larger  diameter  for  the  low-pressure  than 
for  the  high-pressure,  but  if  we  are  to  view 
your  question  that  the  Wabash  has  a  sim- 
ple engine  with  the  largest  cylinder  diameter, 
irrespective  of  compound  practise,  the  an- 
swer is,  no.  The  New  York,  Susquehanna 
and  Western  Railroad's  No.  140,  of  the 
simple  type,  has  cylinders  28  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  32  inches  stroke.  This  is  the 
largest  diameter  for  that  type  of  which  we 
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have  any  record.  This  engine  is  at  present 
in  helping  service  out  of  Avoca;^  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  leased  to  the  Erie  Railroad. 

(3)  The  Santa  Fe,  up  to  a  recent  period, 
at  least,  had  several  engines  of  the  type  in- 
dicated. They  represent  the  original  Vau- 
clain  four-cylinder  compound,  arranged  with 
the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  one  above 
the  other,  and  both  piston-rods  connected  to 
the  same  cross-head,  using  one  set  of  guide- 
bars.  There  are  many  of  these  remaining 
on  various  roads  throughout  the"  country 
which  have  not  been  changed  to  simple 
engines. 

DO  you  know  of  a  railroad  -under  con- 
struction from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
to  San  Francisco,  known  as  the  West- 
ern Pacific?  Where  are  the  general  offices 
located,  and  who  are  the  superintendents 
with  authority  over  the  portion  running  into 
California? — G.  H.  T.,  Texuco,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

'  No  operating  department  has  as  yet  l^een 
organized  on  the  Western  Pacific.  The 
office  of  the  president,  E.  T.  Jeffrey,  is  at 
19s  Broadway,  New  York.  The  construc- 
tion work  is  being  actively  pushed  under  the 
following  division  engineers :  Charles 
Harlowe,  Cobre,  Nevada;  T.  J,  Wyche,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  J.  Q.  Jamieson,  Clio,  Cali- 
fornia; Emery  Oliver,  Orovilk, -California, 
and  J.  T.  Williams,  San  Francisco. 

AR.,  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  —  You  are 
•  somewhat  mixed  in  regard  to  the 
telephone  system  of  despatching.  The 
scheme  provides  for  operators  on  the  line 
to  receive  the  orders,  the  same  as  by  tele- 
graph, and  they  are  not  handled  from  the 
wire  by  the  engineers  or  conductors  except 
under  exceptional  conditions.  The  nine-hour 
law,  so-called,  is  intended  to  limit  the  hours 
of  operators,  and  not  road  crews,  who  come 
under  the  sixteen-hour  law.  If  circum- 
stances should  arise  making  it  necessary  for 
trainmen  to  use  the  telephone  after  being 
on  duty  nine  hours,  it  would  not  appear  that 
any  law  is  violated,  as  they  are  sixteen-hour 
men.  At  all  events,  there  are  provisions  in 
each  law  covering  emergencies. 

WHAT   are  "31"   and   "19"   orders?  _ 
(2)   Can  a  man  be  an  engineer  if 
he  wears  glasses? 

(3)  When  No.  2117  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  was  built  was  it  the  largest  engine  in 
the  world  at  that  time? 

(4)  Where  is  the  Pittsburgh  and  Moon 
Run  Division  of  the  P.  and  L  E.  R.  R.?— 
F.  B.  S.,  Monessen,  Pennsylvania. 


(i)  They  are  the  two  forms  adopted  by 
the  Standard  Code  for  the  transmission  of 
train  orders  by  telegraph. 

(2)  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  visual 
defect  for  which  the  glasses  were  worn.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  fireman  would  be  pro- 
moted under  such  conditions,  but  instances 
can  be  remembered  where  old  engineers  have 
been  allowed  to  assume  them  and  kept  at 
work. 

(3)  This  engine  was  built  in  1906,  and  has 
a  total  weight  of  229,000  pounds.  At  that 
time  it  was  exceeded  in  weight  by  other  Pa- 
cific type  engines  as  follows :  Erie,  No.  251 1, 
weight  230,500;  Northern  Pacific,  No.  2175, 
weight  240,000;  Atchison,  Topeka  and  San- 
ta Fe,  No.  1800,  weight  248,200;  and  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  No.  4724, 
weight  233,000.  You  will  note  that  the  ex- 
amples of  heavier  engines  are  confined  to 
the  type  represented  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
21 17,  There  were  many  freight-engines  at 
that  time  on  variojis  roads  with  a  much 
greater  total  weight  than  hers. 

(4)  It  appears  as  an  independent  railroad 
between- the  points  mentioned:  5  miles  long, 
standard  gage,  2  locomotives,  and  778  cars. 
M.  H.  Taylor,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is 
president. 

EM.  B.,  Barrackville,  West  Virginia.— 
•  The  officials  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Hunting- 
ton, West  Virginia,  are  :  C.  P.  Snow,  division 
superintendent;  H.  R.  McLaughlin  and  E.  E. 
Winters,  train-masters ;  F.  S.  Rockwell,  chief 
train  despatcher ;  C.  H.  Terrell,  master  me- 
chanic; C.  B.  Harwood,  foreman  painter; 
R.  S.,  Rogers,  foreman  car  department; 
R.  W.  Turney,  foreman  machine  department ; 
T.  J.  Bullock,  road  foreman  of  engines ; 
M.  I.  Forbes,  division  engineer,  and  T.  W. 
King,  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings. 

T  A.  P.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— (i)  A  freight- 
•  conductor  certainly  occupies  a  high- 
er plane  in  the  service  than  a  passenger- 
brakeman,  or  trainman,  as  they  now  desig- 
nate them. 

(2)  Brakemen  must  begin  on  freight,  on 
the  majority  of  roads,  otherwise  they  can- 
not reach  the  position  of  conductor,  in  either 
freight  or  passenger  service.  If  they  start 
as  passenger  trainmen  they  may  in  time  be- 
come collectors  or  train  auditors,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  only  road  to  the  conductor's  berth 
lies  through  the  freight  service. 

(3)  Age  requirements  vary  on  different 
roads.  Twenty-one  years  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  minimum  for  employment. 

(4)  It  is  impossible  to  even  give  an  ap- 
proximate   average    regarding   how    long    a 
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man  must  brake  before  promotion.  The 
latter  is  very  slow,  at  least  in  the  eastern 
section,  and  it  might  be  five  or  seven  years, 
if  not  longer. 

(.5)  The  average  pay  of  brakemen  may 
be  said  to  be  $2.25  per  day,  or  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  for  conductors  $3.50,  but 
these  quotations  are  really  of  little  value,  as 
the  scale  shifts  tremendously,  dependent  on 
the  section  of  the  country  and  the  strength 
of  the  existing  agreements. 

WT.  B.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  —  The 
•  way  you  picture  the  occurrence 
seems  to  put  the  blame  for  the  train  getting 
by  squarely  on  the  day-man,  and  that  is  the 
way  it  looks  at  this  long  range.  But  it  is 
always  extremely  hazardous  to  even  venture 
an  opinion  concerning  responsibility  for  er- 
ror unless  in  full  possession  of  the  material 
gathered  during  the  investigation. 

WHAT  is  the  average  heat  which  is  at- 
tained in  a  hot  box?     Is  there  any 
device  on  the  market  to  eliminate  the 
trouble? — H.  S.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

There  is  no  strictly  reliable  data  for  this 
temperature,  as  it  would  be  largely  dependent 
on  the  composition  of  the  soft  metal  which 
forms  the  liner  for  the  brass  proper,  and 
on  which  the  journal  runs.  The  metal  ordi- 
narily employed  for  car  brasses  is  specially 
hard  babbitt. 

This  will  start  to  run,  or  fuse,  at  about 
400  degrees  F.  This  temperature  is,  of 
course,  abnormally  high  for  a  hot  box, 
and  would  imply  a  nielted-out  brass. 
Tlie  term,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  is 
freely  applied,  and  may  mean  only  the  pack- 
ing on  fire,  with  the  bearing  relatively  cool. 
In  regard  to  special  devices  to  minimize 
hot-box  troubles,  these  are  confined  to  slight 
dififerences  in  the  interior  of  the  journal- 
box,  which  encloses  the  journal  of  the  axle, 
the  journal  bearing  and  key,  and  which  holds 
the  packing  for  lubricating  the  journal. 

That  any  one  of  these  departures  is  any 
more  serviceable  in  the  long  run  than  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics  Asso- 
ciation journal-box,  which  is  in  general  use. 
is  largely  speculative.  The  idea  on  which 
these  patented  devices  is  based,  is  simply  to 
keep  the  oil-soaked  packing  in  more  uniform 
contact  with  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  best  safeguard  is,  of  course,  to  give 
the  boxes  the  necessary  attention,  which  they 
fail  to  receive  more  than  any  single  item 
about  the  railroad,  viz. :  See  that  none  of 
the  lids  have  been  lost,  allowing  dirt  to 
enter ;  that  they  contain  sufficient  packing 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  that  the  soft  liner 


mentioned  is  not  worn  down  to  a  point  where 
the  brass  itself  will  run  on  the  journal 
without  the  interposition  of  an  anti-friction 
metal.  Ninety  per  cent,  we  believe,  of  hot- 
box  troubles  arise  from  lack  of  care,  as 
the  existing  appliances  are  thoroughly  ade- 
quate. 

LH.  W.,  Rockport,  Illinois. — For  books 
•  on  air-brakes,  address  either  Raihwiy 
and  Locomotive  Engineering,  or  Railroad 
Age-Gasette,  both  New  York,  N.  Y.     . 

^    • 

WOULD  it  affect  the  lead  of  the  valve 
of  an  engine,  if  one  would  bend 
the  eccentric-blade  either  up  or 
down  ?  I  mean  would  it  affect  the  lead  in  the 
same  way  as  turning  the  eccentric  either 
ahead  or  back  on  the  axle,  or  hooking  up  or 
letting  down  the  reverse  lever? 

(2)  How  can  I  calculate  the  horse-power 
of  a  boiler  by  knowing  the  heating  and  grate 
surface  ? 

(3)  Is  the  Valentine  monorail  system  un- 
der construction,  and  where? 

(4)  Is  the  air  line  elQ.ctric  railway  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  completed? 

(5)  What  is  the  average  price  of  a  200,- 
000  pounds  locomotive? — W.  M.,  Natron, 
Oregon. 

(i)  Bending  the  eccentric-blade,  as  sug- 
gested, would  have  no  effect  on  the  total 
value  of  the  lead;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the 
omission-port  opening  at  each  end  of  the 
stroke.  It  would  simply  serve  to  distort  the 
motion  by  rendering  unequal  the  leads  on 
either  side  of  the  valve,  and  the  exhaust 
would  likely  beat  "out  of  square." 

The  maximum  travel  of  the  valve  is  fixed 
by  the  throw  of  the  eccentric,  which  is  per- 
manently keyed  to  the  shaft,  and  the  proper 
length  of  the  eccentric-blade  is  that  which 
will  permit  the  valve  to  move  an  equal  dis- 
tance on  either  side  of  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  through  the  center  of  the  valve-seat. 
Hence  the  length  of  the  eccentric-blades 
should  be  regarded  as  really  permanent. 

They  are  never  changed  except  to  correct 
inequalities  in  the  valve  travel  mentioned. 
Moving  the  reverse-lever  on  the  quadrant 
simply  lengthens  or  shortens  the  valve  travel 
on  the  seat,  without  interfering  with  the 
equality  of  the  travel,  provided  the  eccentric- 
blades  are  of  the  proper  length. 

(2)  You  cannot  calculate  the  horse-power 
of  a  boiler  from  the  grate  surface  only. 
You  might  allow  ten  square  feet  of  the  total 
heating  surface  to  each  horse-power,  which 
is  a  rough-and-ready  rule. 

(3)  Have  no  record  of  the  system  named. 

(4)  The  New  York  and  Chicago  Air-Line 
Railway  is  not  completed  as  originally  pro- 
posed, but  this  is  the  extent  of  our  knowl- 
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edge  concerning  it.  We  think  that  the  line 
at  present  extends  from  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
to  the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  but  of  this  even 
Ave  are  in  doubt. 

(5)  This  year,  from  present  indications, 
the  average  price  of  a  locomotive  embody- 
ing the  total  weight  mentioned  will  be  about 
$18,000,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  • 
no  radical  departure  from  existing  practise, 
and  that  not  less  than  ten  are  contracted  for. 
There  is  no  reliable  estimate  for  a  single 
locomotive ;  twenty-five  per  cent  more,  at 
all  events. 

SJ.  N.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.— All  rail- 
•  roads  demand  an  eye  and  hearing  test 
for  road  men  entering  the  service,  although 
on  several  this  is  confined  to  the  actual 
semaphores,  lights,  and  flags  used  in  the 
operation  of  the  road. 

GC.  H.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.— A  pros- 
•  pective  fireman  should  be  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  time  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  fire  before  promotion  may  range  from 
four  to  ten  years.  They  pass  from  the 
extra  board  to  regular  freight  service  and 
thence  to  passenger.  On  some  roads  they 
return  to  firing  freight  for  the  thirty  days 
prior  to  their  final  examinations.  The  pay 
ranges  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  hundred  miles, 
dependent  on  locality,  agreements,  and  serv- 
ice conditions. 

GH.  R.,  Albany,  New  York.— The  list  of 
•  chief  train-despatchers  on  lines  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  even  if  available,  is 
far  too  long  for  our  columns. 


GH.  D.,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania. — After 
•  a  careful  review  of  late  construc- 
tion we  cannot  locate  any  Mallet  articulated 
compound  locomotives  built  for  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad.  Engines  of  this  type 
are  particularly  adapted  for  hauls  over  heavy 
grades,  such  as  in  mountain  railroading,  or 
in  ■  helping  service.  They  have  not  as  yet 
been  employed,  to  any  extent,  in  regular 
service   on   low-grade   roads. 

CK.  D.,  Elkins,  West  Virginia.— We 
•  think  that  the  company  you  mention 
does  hold  the  necessary  patents  giving  the 
exclusive  rights  to  the  peculiarity  in  air- 
pump  construction  which  reverses  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cylinders  as  in  the  Westinghouse 
practise.  This,  however,  could  be  deter- 
mined through  direct  correspondence  with 
them,  and  this  we  would  advise  you  to  do. 


All  the  points  which  j'ou  make  are  very 
good,  and  represent,  in  the  main,  what  has 
long'  been  our  personal  idea  of  the  proper 
arrangement,  although  you  are  the  first  to 
bring  them  to  our  attention.  We  regret  that 
lack  of  space  forbids  reproduction  of  your 
interesting  letter  this  month,  but  it  is  held 
with  that  end  in  view  for  the  future. 

HA.  J.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. — From 
•  Boston  to  New  York,  either  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  or  the 
Boston  and  Albany.  The  fare  is  $4.65  over 
each  road.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  out  of 
New  York,  seems  to  cover  the  other  points 
better,  as  its  main  line  passes  through  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  there  are  liberal  stop- 
over privileges,  but  we  can't  say  about  stop- 
overs being  allowed  in  the  intermediate 
points,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  You 
could  continue  over  this  same  road  from 
Washington  to  Chicago,  which  latter  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  starting-point  for  a  San 
Francisco  trip.  The  fare  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  is  about  $18,  and  $50  should  cover 
the  remainder  of  the  journey. 


JS.,  Austin,  New  Mexico. — It  does  not 
•  appear  particularly  that  anything 
would  be  gained  by  an  indestructible  seal  for 
freight-car  doors.  The  idea  of  the  existing 
seal,  as  you  no  doubt  understand,  is  to  indi- 
cate that  the  car-doqr  has  been  opened,  and,, 
not  to  oppose  other  than  an  ethical  obstacle 
to  such  entrance.  If  the  seal  of  which  you 
write  can  be  opened  without  destroying  it, 
it  would  be  the  natural  inference  that  it 
could  be  restored  to  its  primary  condition  as 
readily  after  the  car  had  been  entered.  The 
cost  of  the  existing  car-seal  is  insignificant, 
and  any  new  device  would  not  impress  in 
that  direction.  In  regard  to  improvements 
in  mail  cranes,  best  address  the  chief  or 
division  engineer   of  some  large  railroad. 


ASSUME      a      one-horse-power      engine, 
with    200    pounds    of    steam,    and    an- 
other    of     two-horse-power,     of     the 
same  size,  but  with  one  hundred  pounds  of 
steam;  which  engine  will  do  the  most  work? 
— H.   M.   W.,   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 

Your  question  is  much  involved,  and  wC 
..doubt  if  the  answer  will  be  exactly  what  you 
are  looking  for.  The  confusing  feature  is 
that  you  have  already  defined  the  engines 
as  one  and  two  horse-power,  respectively. 
Then,  of  course,  -the  second  will  do  twice 
the  work  of  the  first,  but,  if  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  the  second  engine  only  develops 
two  horse-power  with  two  hundred  pounds 
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of  steam,  it  is  only  at  half  its  capacity  at 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  both  engines  are 
therefore  equal.  The  formula  for  calcula- 
ting horse-power  is  pressure  (mean  effective 
pressure  for  stroke),  multiplied  by  length  of 
stroke  in  feet,  multiplied  by  area  of  piston 
in  square  inches,  multiplied  by  number  of 
working  strokes  per  minute,  and  the  whole 
divided  by  33,000,  the  result  equaling 
horse-power.  You  will  thus  note  that  the 
pressure  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
formula,  as  will  be  readily  evinced  by  work- 
ing it  out  for  a  number  of  pressures  in 
connection  with  the  same  engine.  If  this 
does  not  explain,  let  us  fiear  from  you  again. 

DR.  S.,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. — As  we 
•  have  frequently  intimated  in  this  de- 
partment, the  dimensions  which  ,we  receive 
from  the  locomotive  builders  covering  their 
recent  types  of  construction  do  not,  unless 
in  exceptional  cases,  give  the  total  length 
of  locomotives,  information  being  confined 
to  the  length  of  the  rigid  wheel-base;  the 
total  wheel-base  of  the  engine,  and  the  total 
wheel-base  of  both  engine  and  tender.  We 
correctly  quoted  in  the  February  number  the 
total  wheel-base  of  Southern  Pacific  No. 
4000,  engine  and  tender,  at  eighty-three  feet 
six  inches,  as  the  longest  recorded.  No 
doubt  your  figures,  viz.,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  feet  ten  and  one-half  inches,  for  the 
corresponding  dimensions  of  Santa  Fe  Nos. 
1700  and  1701  is  correct,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  No.  4000  is  not  very  much  longer 
than  eighty-three  feet  six  inches,  when  the 
overhang  at  each  end  is  reckoned  with  and 
added.  As  a  rule,  the  length  over  all,  from 
the  nose  of  the  pilot  to  the  extreme  rear  por- 
tion of  the  tender  frame  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, unless,  of  course,  access  may  be  had 
to  the  elevation  prints  of  engine  and  tender. 
The  total  wheel-base  is  an  important  dimen- 
sion, to  "know  whether  existing  turntables 
will  take  care  of  the  engine,  but  the  total 
length  is  relatively  unimportant. 

EB.  G.,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.— 
•  The  only  absolute  protection  we 
know  of  against  the  robbery  of  car  brasses 
is  to  police  the  freight  yards  and  watch  the 
cars.  They  are  bold  enough  these  days  to 
jack  them  up  and  haul  the  brasses  out. 
There  are  no  recent  improvements  in  jour- 
nal-boxes. 

I     WISH    to    ask   whether    the    "  General," 
which    you    mention    in    the    February 
"  Light  of  the  Lantern,"  as  on  exhibi- 
tion   at    the^  Union     Depot,     Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  is  the  actual  locomotive  run  by 
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Andrews?  We  know  that  a  photograph 
was  taken  in  1864,  of  the  engine  actually 
seized,  by  a  photographer  in  the  Northern 
army,  and  is  now  in  the  government  ar- 
c'hives.  This  shows  a  type  of  locomotive  made 
during  the  late  fifties,  whereas  the  "  Gen- 
eral "  resembles  a  locomotive  of  days  subse- 
quent to  the  Civil  War.  Moreover,  the 
name  of  the  locomotive  photographed  in 
1864  is  said  to  have  been  "  Hero." — I.  S., 
Fishkill  Landing,  New  York. 

We  have  never  heard  a  question  raised  re- 
garding the  authenticity  of  this  prized  relic. 
The  editor  of  this  department  was  on  one 
occasion  roundhouse  foreman  on  the  South- 
ern Railway,  with  Chattanooga  at  one  end 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  is  quite  familiar  with 
the  old  engine  and  its  history.  Certainly  if 
any  rumor  of  doubt  were  afloat,  he  occu- 
pied a  position  of  such  proximity  that  it 
could  never  have  escaped  him.  We  are 
glad  to  reproduce  your  letter,  as,  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  point,  this  is  the  surest  way 
to  bring  it  to  light. 

<^  / 

TP.  W.,  South  Framingham,  Massachu- 
•  setts. —  (i)  Firemen  on  all  roads 
have  to  pass  an  eye  and  hearing  examination, 
and,  on  some,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  for 
instance,  a^  physical  examination  as  well.  To 
be  able  to  read  and  write  will  serve  for 
mental  qualifications. 

(2)  No.  Go  on  the  road  and  learn  how 
to  fire.. 

(3)  Twenty-one  years  is  now  generally 
regarded  ag  the  minimum  age  for  an  appli- 
cant. 

IS  it  proper  for  an  engineer  finding  a  dis- 
tant signal-light  out  at  an  interlocking 
plant  to  come  to  a  full  stop?     The  dis- 
tant signal  on  this  road  is  used  as  a  caution 
signal    only,    and    in    no    position    indicates 
stop. — F.  A.  M.,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Unless  the  night  is  sufficiently  clear  to 
allow  the  position  of  the  blade  to  be  seen,  a 
stop  is  in  order.  If  passed  at  full  speed  in 
the  danger  position,  it  would  fail  in  its 
mission  as  a  cautionary  signal  on  the  home. 
You  no  doubt  have  local  rules  covering  this 
condition,  which  necessarily  must  be  ob- 
served, independent  of  any  opinion  here. 
These  lights  at  times  become  extinguished, 
and  some  roads  insist  that  a  full  stop  be 
made  and  the  position  of  the  semaphore  be 
closely  scrutinized  before  proceeding.  It  is 
then  required  that  an  ekctric  signal  failure 
report  be  turned  in  by  the  engineer  at  the 
first  telegraph  office.  Tli£  best  advice  is  al- 
ways to  err  on  the  safe  side,  especially  in  a 
matter   of    such    importance. 
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BY    J.     AUBREY    TYSON, 

Author  of  "The  Man  of  Straw,"  "A  Railway  Pizarro,"  "The  Man  Who 

Lost  Himself,"  etc. 


A  Man  Runs  Blindfolded  On  a  Strange 
Track    and    Against     the     Semaphores. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS. 

FRED  ERSKINE  has  received  a  letter  from  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Western  Railroad— Andrew  Warrington — who  was  formerly  fireman 
on  his  father's  engine.  He  has  helped  put  Fred  through  college,  and,  upon  his  graduation, 
writes  him  to  call  at  his  office  in  Chicago.  Upon  arriving  there,  Fred  finds  Warrington 
in  great  trouble.  It  appears  that  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $500,000  have  been  stolen  from  the 
safe  of  the  company,  and  the  only  ones  knowing  the  combination  are  the  treasurer,  War- 
rington's son,  who  has  been  lately  speculating  wildly,  and  the  general  superintendent,  him- 
self. Warrington,  the  father,  has  had  some  differences  with  Henry  Burbridge,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  The  directors,  siding  with  Warrington,  were  disposed  to  compel 
Burbridge  to  resign,  and  elect  Warrington  his  successor.  On  account  of  the  gambling 
and  speculating  of  his  son,  Warrington  is  compelled  to  suspect  him,  but  at  the  same  time 
imagines  it  may  be  a  plot  of  Burbridge's  and  the  treasurer,  Stanwood,  to  implicate  his  son, 
and  thereby  discredit  him,  causing  him  to  resign  from  the  company.  An  Englishman, 
Montresor,  who  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Warrington's  wife  and  daughter,  is  supposed  to 
know  more  than  any  one  about  the  disappearance  of  the  bonds.  The  proposition  made  to 
Fred  is  that  he  is  to  trace  the  bonds,  find  out  who  was  instrumental  in  their  disappearance, 
working  independently  of  the  detectives  already  engaged,  and  without  communicating  in 
any  way  with  Mr.  Warrington  during  the  time,  return,  the  bonds  within  thirty 'days.  It  is 
a  stupendous  task.  Mr.  Warrington  requests  him  to  call  that  evening  and  escort  his 
daughter,  Louise,  to  the  opera,  as  he  has  reasons  to  believe  that  she  is  going  to  meet  Mon- 
tresor, and  he  wants  Fred  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  all  the  details.  Instead  of  going  to 
the  opera,  Louise  has  secretly  ordered  the  driver  to  go  to  Lincoln  Park.  Here  Louise 
accuses  Fred-of  being  a  spy,  and  tries  to  escape  from  the  carriage.  Fred  follows  her,  and 
is  accosted  by  a  man  who  wishes  to  speak  to  him  privately.  He  follows  the  man,  and,  while 
speaking  to  him,  receives  a  blow  on  the  head  that  knocks  him-  senseless. 


CHAPTER    V.  With  a  low-muttered  oath,  the  Altoona 

man  rose   from  the  ground.      Passing  a 

Side-Tracked.  hand  over  his  hair,  he  found  that  blood 

was  issuing  from  a  scalp  wound  at  the 

EVERAL  minutes  passed  before  back  of  his  h^ad. 

a   realization   of   his   situation  "  Well,  the  old  man  was  right  enough," 

began  to  dawn  upon  Erskine's  he    muttered.      "  Montresor's    trail    and 

mind ;    then   he   feebly   raised  mine  have  crossed.     My  eyes  were  closed, 

himself    to    a   sitting    position  however,  and  he.  got  me  foul,  and  now 

and  looked  around  him.      He  Andrew  Warrington's  enemy  is  mine.   Un- 

saw  that  he  was  alone.      The  til  I  get  this  fellow  Montresor  on  his  back, 

carriage  that  had  brought  him  and  Miss  his  trail  and  mine  are  one." 

Warrington  to  this  spot  had  disappeared,  Retreating  farther  into  the  shadow  of 

as   had   also   Montresor   and   the   unseen  the  clump  of  trees,  he  seated  himself  on 

man  who  had  struck  him  down  just  after  a  rock  and,  leaning  back,  he  clasped  his 

the  Englishman  had  assaulted  him.  hands  over  one  of  his  knees. 
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"  Now,  where  do  I  begin?  "  he  mused. 

Frederick  Ersldne  came  of  good  old 
fighting  stock,  and  the  most  dangerous 
fighter  always  is  the  one  who  keeps  his 
head.  Though  anger  still  smoldered 
dully  in  his  eyes,  the  young  man  made  a 
determined  effort  to  review  the  situation 
calmly.  This  was  difficult  at  first,  for  it 
was  only  gradually  that  he  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  the  blow  that  had  ren- 
dered him  unconscious. 

He  asked  himself  how  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  Montresor  so  soon  had  recog- 
nized him  as  an  enemy.  Then  he  remem- 
bered that  it  had  been  Louise  who  had 
first  revealed  the  fact  that  his  relations 
with  her  father  were  known  to  others. 
How  had  she  come  to  believe  that  he  was 
a  spy? 

In  a  short  time  the  situation  grew  clear- 
er to  him.  Louise  had  entered  the  library 
while  Warrington  was  in  the  act  of  giving 
him  the  photograph  of  Montresor,  and 
this  fact  doubtless  had  excited  suspicions 
which  she  had  communicated  to  Montre- 
sor, either  by  telephone  or  a  special  mes- 
senger. 

This  theory  was,  in  some  degree,  veri- 
fied by  the  manner  in  which  Montresor 
had  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  pho- 
tograph. With  a  more  rapidly  beating 
heart,  the  young  man  thrust  a  hand  into 
the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat.  The  photo- 
graph was  gone,  but  this  was  not  all  he 
had  lost. 

He  had  been  robbed  of  the  envelope 
containing  the  three  thousand  dollars 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Warring- 
ton! 

Bewildered,  baffled,  and  thoroughly  un- 
strung by  the  suddenness  with  which  this 
series  of  unfortunate  incidents  had  oc- 
curred, Erskine  rose  weakly  and  looked 
ahead  of  him  with  unseeing  eyes.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  he  stood  motionless ;  then, 
with  shuffling,  stumbling  steps,  he  issued 
from -the  clump  of  trees  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  roadway. 

He  had  proceeded  only  a  few  paces 
when  he  came  to  a  drinking-fountain  for 
horses.  There,  with  shaking  hands,  lie 
washed  his  wound ;  then,  after  drying  it 
with  his  handkerchief,  he  continued  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  lake  front. 

Frederick  Erskine  was  young,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had 
come  face  to  face  with  a  heavy  respon- 


sibility. He  knew  now  that,  young  as  he 
was.  the  turning-point  of  his  whole  career 
was  reached.  Though  he  loathed  the  task 
that  liad  been  forced  upon  him,  it  was  im- 
possiI)le  for  him  to  shirk  it. 

For  years  he  and  his  father  had  been 
under  obligations  to  Andrew  Warrington, 
and  now  Warrington,  in  distress,  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  aid.  He  had  under- 
taken to  recover  the  bonds,  and,  hopeless 
as  seemed  the  task,  he  must  do  so.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  had  an  account  of  his 
own  to  settle  with  Charles  Montresor. 

But  where  was  Montresor  to  be  found? 
It  now  occurred  to  him  that,  in  view  of 
his  loss  of  the  three  thousand  dollars 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  War- 
rington, he  would  have  to  draw  on  his 
own  funds  for  several  days  at  least.  In 
another  week,  perhaps,  he  might  achieve 
something  which  would  enable  him  to 
confess  his  loss  to  Warrington  with  a  bet- 
ter grace. 

^As  this  thought  came  to  him,  he  halted 
suddenly.  The  extent  of  his  own  funds 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars,  which  he  had  carried  in  a  card- 
case  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  vest.  To 
this  pocket  he  raised  his  hand  instinct- 
ively. 

This,  too,  had  been  taken  from  him 
while  he  lay  unconscious !  In  a  pocket 
of  his  trousers  were  several  silver  coins, 
however,  and,  clutching  these,  he  resumed 
his  way  with  quickened  steps. 

"  Fair  means  or  foul !  "  he  muttered, 
repeating  Warrington's  injunction. 
"  Well,  the  first  blow  in  the  fight  was 
struck  by  Montresor,  and  it  was  foul. 
More  than  this,  the  man  already  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  thief.  If  it  takes 
a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue,  I'll  learn  his 
game  and  play  it.  I  have  my  orders,  and 
I'm  going  to  take  the  old  man  at  his  word. 
By  fair  means  or  by  foul,  I'm  going  to 
land  those  bonds — and  Montresor!  " 

Walking  on  now  with  steady  steps, 
Erskine  began  to  formulate  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion. It  was  doubtful  whether  he  could 
find  Montresor  again  without  dogging  the 
step:  of  Louise  Warrington.  Well,  he 
would  do  this,  then.  Beautiful  as  s^ie 
was,  she  had  lost  his  respect,  and  had  in- 
spired his  resentment.  From  this  moment 
on  he  would  work  only  in  the  interests  of 
her  father.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  he 
would  require  funds.     He  must  write  to 
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Warrington,  and  tell  him  of  the  misad- 
venture that  had  befallen  him. 

Upon  leaving  the  park,  the  young  man 
boarded  a  car  which  took  him  to  his  hotel. 
Arriving  there,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  An- 
drew Warrington,  describing  briefly  what 
had  happened.  This  he  despatched  by  a 
messenger  to  Warrington's  residence.  In 
an  hour  he  had  his  answer. 

From  an  envelope  Erskine  drew  a  sheet 
of  paper,  in  which  were  enclosed  ten  one- 
hundred-dollar  bank-notes.  On  the  sheet 
of  paper  was  written  the  following  note : 

Dear  Belleville: 

Enclosed  herewith  find  $i,ooo.  When 
j'ou  require  more,  inform  me  of  the  fact 
at  once,  but  spare  me  all  accounts  of 
your  troubles.  I  desire  no  explanations. 
Get  to  work  and  keep  your  confidences 
to  yourself.     Burn  this  note  at  once. 

The  note  was  unsigned.  Erskine  ap- 
plied a  lighted  match  to  it,  and  then 
dropped  it  into  an  ash-receiver.  When 
the  paper  was  consumed,  he  left  the  room 
and  summoned  a  cab. 

"  Lake  Shore  Drive,"  he  said  as  he  pre- 
pared to  step  into  the  vehicle. 

"  What  number?  "  asked  the  driver. 

"  Put  me  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drive,"  directed  Erskine.  "  But  get  there 
as  quickly  as  you  can." 

When  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  was 
reached,  Erskine  directed  the  driver  to 
turn  into  a  street  about  half  a  block  south 
of  the  Warrington  residence  ,and  there 
await  his  coming ;  then,  when  the  cab 
moved  off,  he  walked  deliberately  along 
by  the  sea-wall  until  he  arrived  opposite 
the  street  in  which  he  saw  the  cab  drawn 
up  at  the  spot  which  he  had  indicated. 

Assured  that  the  cabman  was  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  Erskine 
retraced  his  steps  for  a  little  distance ; 
then,  glancing  around  to  satisfy  himself 
that  he  was  unobserved,  he  climbed  over 
the  sea-wall  and  dropped  down  to  the 
beach. 

As  has  been  said,  the  night  was  moon-. 
less,  and  the  stars  which,  before,  had  been 
visible,  now  were  obscured  from  view  by 
a  mist  which,  for  the  last  half-hour,  had 
been  drifting  over  the  lake  and  settling 
down  over  the  city.  A  faint  breeze  was 
stirring,  and  this  was  charged  with  the 
dampness  of  the  great  lake  over  which  it 
had  swept. 

Finding  a  large  boulder  near  him,  Er- 


skine Avas  about  to  seat  himself  upon  it, 
and  was  in  the  act  o^  drawing  his  cigar- 
case  from  his  pocket  when  he  heard,  in 
the  distance,  the  deep,  sonorous  stroke  of 
a  bell.  This  stroke  was  followed  by  oth- 
ers, and  when  he  had  counted  eleven  they 
ceased. 

"  Eleven  o'clock,"  he  mused.  "  If  she 
has  not  already  returned,  she — " 

He  started  suddenly  as  he  became  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  in  the  air  about  him 
was  the  odor  of  tobacco-smoke.  He  had 
been  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  dark- 
ness that  lay  over  the  lake,  but  now  he 
turned  abruptly  to  his  left.  There  he  saw 
something  that  was  moving  slowly  toward 
him. 

It  was  the  faint  glow  of  a  lighted  cigar ! 


CHAPTER    VL 

The  Man  Behind  the  Cigar. 

"ANOTHER  signal,  eh?"  Erskine 
•^"^  muttered.  "  Shall  I  run  it,  or 
slow  down?  " 

To  his  ears  now  came  the  soft,  meas- 
ured crunching  of  gravel,  and  the  sound 
warned  him  that,  in  the  darkness,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  make  a  noiseless 
retreat.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  remain 
where  he  was. 

The  cigar  which  Erskine  already  had 
taken  from  his  case  was  between  his  teeth. 
He  drew  a  match  across  the  boulder  on 
which  he  was  seated,  and  raised  it  to  the 
weed. 

The  sound  of  crunching  gravel  ceased, 
and  the  glow  of  the  cigar  became  station- 
ary. Keeping  an  eye  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, Erskine  lighted  his  own  cigar  and 
waited. 

"  Damp  evening,"  the  young  man  said. 

There  was  no  reply,  but  a  moment  later 
the  gravel  crunched  again,  and  the  glow- 
ing tip  of  the  cigar  drew  nearer. 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  you?  "  growled  the 
stranger. 

Erskine  hesitated.  The  voice  was 
heavier  than  Montresor's,  and  he  won- 
dered if  it  was  that  of  the  man  who  had 
struck  him  after  he  had  received  the  blow 
from  the  Englishman. 

"  Well,  it's  a  little  dark  for  the  ex- 
change of  cards  just  now,  I'm  afraid," 
he  said. 

Again  the  stranger  halted.     "  If  vou're 
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one  af  them  I'm  takin'  you  for,  I  guess 
you're  jDretty  much  at  home  in  dark 
places,"  the  newcomer  retorted. 

"  Indeed  !  "  Erskine         exclaimed. 

"  Would  it  be  too  much  for  me  to  ask  who 
it  is  that  you  take  me  to  be?  " 

"  Oh,  one  of  Montresor's  tribe,  I  sup- 
j)ose,"  replied  the  other  surlily. 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  friend  of  Mon- 
tresor's, I  take  it,"  said  Erskine,  pufifing 
thoughtfully  at  his  cigar. 

With  a  muttered  curse,  the  stranger 
slouched  slowly  past  Erskine,  who,  watch- 
ing him  warily,  retained  his  seat  on  the 
boulder. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  the  young  man 
protested,  as  the  other  was  in  the  act  of 
moving  away.     The  stranger  halted. 

"  What  has  caused  you  to  think  I  am 
a  friend  of  Montresor's?  "  Ers'kine  asked. 

"Well,  you  know  him,  don't  ye?" 
asked  the  man,  who  spoke  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  expected  an  affirmative  answer. 

For  a  moment  Erskine  hesitated.  Was 
this  man  an  enemy  of  the  Englishman's, 
or  was  he  one  of  his  confederates?  If 
he  was  an  enemy,  it  might  be  possible  to 
use  him  to  advantage.  If  he  was  a  con- 
federate, Erskine  wanted  to  see  him  in 
the  light.  If  he  were  not  dissembling,  it 
was  plain  that  he  ■  had  some  grievance 
against  Montresor,  and  that  he  had  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  Montresor  or  his 
friends  had  some  object  in  lurking  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Warrington  house. 

"  I  met  Montresor  for  the  first-.time,  to- 
night," Erskine  answered  quietly.  "  The 
meeting  was  quite  accidental,  on  my  part, 
however,  and  I  will  frankly  confess  that 
it  was  not  altogether  to  my  liking.  From 
the  way  you  have  spoken  of  him,  I  should 
judge  that  you  know  rather  more  of  him 
than  I  do. 

"  If  you  have  a  grudge  against  him, 
I'm  in  a  mood  to  help  you  to  get  even. 
If  you  can  persuade  me  .hat  ..e  really  isn't 
a  bad  fellow,  why,  then,  perhaps — " 

"  You're  in  a  mood-  to  help  me  to  get 
even,  hey?"  muttered  the  stranger 
thoughtfully.  "  Well,  I  hadn't  thought 
anything  about  tryin'  to  get  even,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  me  no  good,  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  Snake-killin'  ain't  in  my  line  when 
there's  l)ctter  business  to  be  done.  W^hat's 
Montresor  done  to  you?  " 

"  Oh,  he  and  one  of  his  friends 
knocked  me  out  and  robbed  me  of  a  tidy 


bunch  of  money — that's  all,"  Erskine  an- 
swered carelessly. 

"  Robbed  ye  of  a  tidy  bunch  of 
money !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  and 
there  was  a  note  of  incredulity  in  his 
voice.  "  1  guess  you're  just  a  little  bit 
off  on  that,  ain't  ye,  mister?  Montresor 
is  about  as  rank  a  scoundrel  as  ever  wore 
the  devil's  brand,  but  highway  robbery — 
well,  1  reckon  he'll  sort  of  keep  above  that 
for  a  while — if  he  can.  Where  did  it 
happen?  " 

"  In  Lincoln  Park." 

"  When  was  it,  mister?  " 

"  To-night." 

The  stranger  drew  nearer  Erskine,  as 
he  asked :  "  You  was  walkin'  through  the 
park?" 

"  I  had  been  riding  in  a  carriage,  but  I 
had  a  disagreement  with  the  person  with 
whom  I  had  been  sitting,  and  I  )ox.  out. 
As  the  carriage  moved  away,  Montresor 
and  a  companion  attacked  me,  and  did 
me  up.  When  I  recovered  consciousness 
my  money  was  gone." 

"  The  deuce  it  was  !  "  the  stranger  mut- 
tered ;  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added : 
"  Well,  mister,  you  ain't  the  only  one 
Montresor  robbed  to-night." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  demanded  Er- 
skine, vainly  striving  to  see  the  outlines 
of  the  other's  face  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  mean  he  robbed  me  of  my  job," 
the  stranger  answered  sullenly. 

"  Indeed !  What  kind  of  a  job  was 
that?" 

"  Until  two  hours  ago  I  was  coachman 
for  Mr.  Warrington." 

Erskine  started.  "  You  were  the  coach- 
man of  Andrew  Warrington?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  sighed  the  man. 

Ers-kine  rose  slowly  from  the  boulder 
on  Avhich  he  had  been  sitting.  "  Then 
you  drove  the  carriage  from  which  I 
stepped  only  a  moment  before  Montresor 
assaulted  me,"  he  said. 

"  Hey  !  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 
the  stranger  muttered. 

"  I  mean  that  tlie  carriage  from  which 
I  stepped  was  Mr.  Andrew  Warring- 
ton's." 

"  There  ain't  no  carriage  or.  horse  of 
Mr.  Warrington's  left  his  place  to- 
night." 

"  Come,  come,  my  man — you're  wrong. 
At  half  past  seven — " 
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"At  half  past  seven  o'clock  to-night 
Mr.  Warrington's  carriage,  with  me  on 
the  box,  Avas  in  front  of  the  house,  waitin' 
to  take  Miss  Warrington  to  the  Audito- 
rium; but  Miss  Warrington  weren't 
there.  She'd  gone  off  in  another  rig  what 
drove  up  before,  and  then^ —  But,  Lord 
love  us,  mister — you  ain't  the  gentleman 
— the  gentleman  Mr.  Warrington  said 
went  with  her  instead  of  him !  It  weren't 
Miss  Warrington  you  had  that  disagree- 
ment with  before  you  left  that  carriage  !  " 

"  Yes,"  Erskine  answered  shortly. 

"  Where  is  she  now?  "  asked  the  stran- 
ger in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little. 

"  She  drove  off  while  I  was  being  at- 
tacked by  Montresor." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  Montresor, 
sir?" 

"  I  had  his  picture  in  my  pocket.  But 
now  let  me  know  a  little  more  of  your- 
self. You  have  been  discharged  by  Mr. 
Warrington,  you  say?" 

"  Yes,  sir — after  servin'  him  for  twelve 
years." 

"  Why  did  he  discharge  you?  " 

"  Because  I  had  been  takin'  Miss  War- 
rington's orders  too  faithful — drivin'  her 
to  houses  of  Montresor's  friends,  without 
tellin'  Mr.  Warrington  afterAvard,  and 
sometimes  takin'  messages  from  her  to 
Montresor." 

"  Where  did  you  deliver  those  messages 
to  Montresor?  " 

"  Sometimes  he  or  some  of  his  friends 
Avould  wait  for  them  here." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  lives?" 

"  No,  sir.  He's  too  foxy  to  let  any  one 
know  that.  I  don't  believe  that  even 
Miss  Warrington  knows  where  Montre- 
sor lives." 

There  Avas  a  pause ;  then  Erskirie 
asked:  "Miss  Warrington  seems  to  be 
pretty  fond  of  this  felloAv  Montresor, 
does  she  not?  " 

"  Why,  I  can't  say  much  as  to  that, 
sir,"  returned  the  other  doubtfully.  "  She 
meets  him  pretty  often,  and  she  sends  him 
letters ;  but,  somehoAv,  AA'hen  they  are  to- 
gether she's  as  cold  as  ice  to  him,  and  he's 
the  only  one  I  ever  saw  her  snappish  to. 
She's  a  fine  young  lady,  sir,  and  Avhat  use 
she  could  find  fer  a  feller  like  Montre- 
sor I  never  could  quite  figure  out."  He 
paused ;  then,  speaking  abstractedly,  he 
added :  "  There's  something  cjueer  about 
the  thing,  and  no  mistake,  sir — but  there's 


something  that  makes  me  think  that  Miss 
Warrington  has  little  likin'  for  that 
sneakin'  Englishman." 

For  a  minute  neither  spoke.  Erskine 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  From  the  way  you  have  spoken,  I 
should  judge  that  you  were  well  disposed 
to  Miss  Warrington,"  he  said. 

"  I'd  fight  a  dozen  husky  chaps  at  once 
at  a  single  word  from  her,  sir,"  replied 
the  former  coachman  ;  then,  after  a  pause, 
he  growled :  "  And  if  I  didn't  lick  'em 
they'd  have  to  take  me  away  in  an  under- 
taker's wagon,  for  I'd  die  without  a 
whimper  if  I  thought  I  was  savin'  her 
from  enemies." 

"  What's  your  name,  my  friend?  "  Er- 
skine asked. 

"  Barney  McGrane,  sir," 

"  What'Avere  your  wages  while  you  were 
working  for  Mr.  Warrington?" 

"  Forty  dollars  a  month." 

"  I  will  give  you  fifty." 

"  What  to  do,  sir?  " 

"  To  help  me  land  this  infernal  scoun- 
drel, Montresor."  ^ 

McGrane  hesitated.  "  Perhaps  you  are 
a  detective,"  he  said  doubtfully. 

"  Not  a  professional  detective ;  but  it 
is  my  purpose  to  do  a  little  detective  work 
on  my  own  account-  for  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  Montresor  is  the  man 
I  am  after." 

"  You  are  going  to  get  back  your  money 
if  you  can?  " 

"  No.  I'm  afraid  the  three  thousand 
will  have  to  go  by  the  board.  Montresor 
has  got  away  with  a  far  bigger  sum  than 
that — a  lot  of  bonds  that  belong  to  a 
friend  of  mine.  Those  are  what  I  am 
seeking  now,  and  I  think  that  you  can 
aid  me  in  my  effort  to  recover  them.  In- 
cidentally, I  think  that  betAveen  us  Ave 
will  be  able  to  get  Miss  Warrington  out 
of  the  clutches  of  Montresor;  for  it 
seems  clear  enough  that  he  has  some  sort 
of  hold  over  her.     Will  you  help  me?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  McGrane 
replied  doubtfully.  "  How  long  have 
you  known  Miss  Warrington?" 

"  I  met  her  for  the  first  time  to-night." 

"  And  Mr.  Warrington  knew  that  you 
were  going  with  her  to  the  Auditorium," 
said  McGrane  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes.  I  have  known  Mr.  Warrington 
for  seA'^eral  years." 

"  Well,   that's   good   enough   for  me," 
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McGrane  replied.  "  Mr.  Warrington 
wouldn't  have  ^et  her  go  off  with  you  if 
he  didn't  think  you  was  all  right.  But 
what  was  it  that  you  and  Miss  Warring- 
ton disagreed  about?  " 

"  Montresor." 

"  Then,  she  was  going  to  meet  him  in 
the  park.  That's  the  reason  she  had  that 
other  rig  call  for  her  before  I  had  time 
to  get  around.'' 

"It  looks  like  it,  Barney." 

"I'm   with    you,    sir.      When   do    you 
want  me  to  begin?  " 
.    "  Right  now." 

"  What  am  I  Jo  do?" 

"  You  are  to  follow  implicitly  all  in- 
structions that  I  may  give  you.  More- 
over, as  I  am  pledged  to  secrecy  in  this 
affair,  you  are  to  ask  me  for  no  explana- 
tions other  than  those  which  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  us  to  work  in  harmony 
with  one  another.  Will  you  agree  to 
this?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Let  us  shake  hands  on  it,  then." 

As  their  hands  met  in  the  darkness,  Mc- 
Grane started  and  drew  back  suddenly. 

"  Get  your  heel  on  that  cigar,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"What  is  it?"  Erskine  asked  as  he 
dropped  his  lighted  cigar  to  the  ground 
and  placed  his  foot  upon  it. 

"Hark!" 

Then  the  young  railroad  man  heard  it, 
too — the  low-speaking  voice  of  an  ad- 
vancing man  ! 

"  It's  some  of  the  Montresor  crowd," 
whispered  McGrane,  as  he  laid  a  hand 
on  one  of  the  arms  of  his  companion. 
"  This  is  one  of  their  meeting  -  places. 
Let's  move  on  a  l)it  until  they  stop." 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

On   the   Shoals   of   Indecision. 

"Y^T'ITH  a  more  rapidly  beating  pulse, 
''^  Erskine  turned  to  the  left,  and, 
followed  by  his  companion,  he  moved 
cautiously  along  the  beach  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  the  unseen  newcom- 
ers were  proceeding.  At  length  he  lialt- 
ed  abruptly  as  the  hand' of  McGrane 
clutched  his  sleeve. 

"  Wait!  "  whispered  McGrane.  "  They 
have  stopped  where  we  were  standing." 

As  Rrskine  listened,  he  fovmd  that  the 


sounds  of  voices  and.  footsteps  had  sud- 
denly ceased. 

"Want  to  hear  what  they're  sayin'?" 
asked  McGrane,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes.  Let's  get  a  little  closer  to 
them,"  Erskine  answered. 

"  Where  the  devil's  the  boat?  "  a  voice 
only  a  few  paces  distant  asked  querulous- 
ly- 

Erskine  and  McGrane  instinctively 
sank  to  their  hands  and  knees.  McGrane 
tapped  his  companion  twice  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

"  Yes — yes  !  "    Erskine   whispered. 

Both  had  recognized  the  voice  of  Mon^i 
tresor. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  you're  going  a  bit  too 
far  this  time,  Monty,"  growled  another 
voice. 

"  Have  to  do  it,  Slevin,"  Montresor 
replied  in  a  tone  of  gloomy  conviction. 
"  The  fool's  streak  of  5^ellow  is  growing 
so  strong  that  every  hour  finds  him  more 
dangerous.  It's  ten  to  one  that  he  will 
blow  the  whole  thing  to  the  old  man  be- 
fore the  night  is  over.  The  girl  half  sus- 
pects the  truth  already,  and  if  she  learns 
it  all  there  will  be  Hades  to  pay." 

"  But  she  played  into  your  hands  all 
right  to-night,  Monty,"  protested  the  oth- 
er in  shaking  accents. 

"  She  had  to,"  Montresor  retorted^  sav= 
agely.  "  She  failed  to  meet  me  afterward, 
however,  and  for  the  last  three  days  it 
has  looked  to  me  as  if  she  had  the  bit  be- 
tween her  teeth.  The  way  she  gave  the 
old  man  the  slip  to-night  is  going  to  bring 
them  into  another  clash  that  is  likely  to 
be  the  worst  she  has  had  with  him." 

"  Well,  she  weathered  all  the  others," 
Slevin  said. 

"  In  a  way  she  did,  but  it  seenls  to  me 
that  he  already  has  her  on  the  run.  It's 
clear  enough  that  she  let  something  out 
of  thebag.' If  ^he  hasn't,  how  does  it 
happen'  that  the  old  man  has  hit  my  trail  ? 
How  did  it  happen  that  that  fool  sleuth 
had  my  photograph  in  his  pocket?  Why 
did  the  old  man  send  him  oft"  with  her? 
In  some  manner  or  other  he  got  wind  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  to  meet  me  some- 
where, and  he  wanted  the  sleuth  to  get  a 
line  on  me  and  follow  me  if  he  could. 
Oil,  the  game  was  plain  enough." 

To  the  ears  of  the  listeners  there  came 
the  sounds  of  several  muttered  words, 
wln'cli,   liowever,   were  unintelligible.     A 
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long  pause  followed,  then  the  man  who 
had  been  addressed  as  Slevm  spoke. 

"  The  InteirState's  got  the  paper?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  it  doesn't  deliver  at  Tacoma." 

"  It  transfers  to  the  Dale  at  Wapiti 
Falls.  If  Ave  leave  at  six  Ave  can  beat  it 
out." 

There  Avas  another  pause ;  then  Slevin 
asked : 

"  Are  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket?  " 

"  All  in  the  machine-box.  But  why  in 
the  deuce  doesn't  the  boat — " 

"  Hark !  "  Slevin  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
that  barely  reached  the  ears  of  Erskine 
and  his  companion,  Avho,  though  they  lis- 
tened intently,  failed  to  hear  the  sound 
or  sounds  that  had  startled  the  speaker. 

For  a  moment  all  was  still ;  then  Er- 
skine and  McGrane  heard  the  sounds  of 
retreating  footsteps. 

"What's  the  game?"  whispered  Mc:: 
Grane. 

"  Hush!  "  Erskine  cautioned. 

From  out  of  the  darkness  that  con- 
cealed the  Avaters  of  the  lake  came  the 
low,  measured  click  of  oarlocks.  A  mo- 
ment later  tAvo  Ioav  Avhistles  sounded  from 
the  beach.  These  Avere  answered  by  two 
Avhistles  from  the  unseen  boat,  then  all 
Avas  still. 

"  Come — let's  follow  them,"  Erskine 
muttered, 
■  They  had  taken  only  a  few  steps,  how- 
ever, when  they  Avere  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  sudden  flare  of  a  match  about 
fifty  paces  in  front  of  them. 

"  They've  stopped,"  said  Erskine  quiet- 
ly.    "  If  Av.e— " 

Startled  by  the  sounds  of  quick  foot- 
steps near  the  sea-wall  above  him,  Er:; 
skine  alloAved  the  rest  of  the  sentence  to 
die  upon  his  lijDS. 

Though  the  beach  Avas  so  dark  that  it 
Avas  impossible  for  Erskine  to  see  the 
features  of  his  companion,  the  light  from 
a  lamp  on  the  drive  enabled  him  to  see 
the  outlines  of  the  face  of  a  man  Avho  now 
leaned  over  the  Avail. 

McGrane  grasped  the  arm  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"Joe  Warrington !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a 
Avarning  voice. 

Moving  quickly  closer  to  the  Aval-1,  Er- 
skine and  McGrane  watched  the  man  who 
AA'as  bending  over  it. 


For  a  moment  Warrington  seemed  to 
hesitate;  then,  with  a  rapid  movement, 
he  swung  himself  over  the  Avail  and  doAA^n 
to  the  beach. 

A  score  of  warning  voices  now  seemed 
to  be  sounding  in  Erskine's  ears.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  he  doubt  that  the  men 
whose  voices  he  had  heard  Avere  medita- 
ting some  act  of  foul  play  against  the 
young  man  who  was  preparing  to  meet 
them. 

It  was  essential  that  young  Warring- 
ton should  be  warned,  but  hoAv  Avas  this 
to  be  done  without  revealing  the  fact  that 
the  words, of  Montresor  and  his  compan- 
ion had  been  overheard? 

If  the  nature  of  this  conversation  was 
revealed  to  Warrington,  Avould  he  give 
the  story  credence?  If  this  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  shake  his  faith  in  Ajlon- 
tresor,  was  it  not  probable  that  he  Avould 
acquaint  the  Englishman  with  the  fact 
that  his  conversation  had  been  overheard  ? 
If  he  did  this,  there  might  yet  be  time 
to  effect  some  chanige  in  the  plans  Avhich 
had  been  partly  disclosed  by  the  conver- 
sation in  the  darkness. 

And  so  Fred  Erskine  found  himself  on 
the  shoals  of  indecision.  He  must  decide 
quickly,  and  he  must  stand  or  fall  by  rea- 
son of  the  action  Avhich,  Avith  only  a  feAv 
moments  for  reflection,  he  must  noAv  de- 
cide to  take. 

Joe  Warrington's  feet  had  scarcely 
touched .  the  gravel  of  the  beach  Avhen 
Erskine  strode  quickly  toAvard  him. 

Young  Warrington,  hearing  the  sounds 
of  his  steps,  turned  sharply. 

"Montresor?"  he  queried  in  a  Ioav 
voice. 

"■Yes — Montresor,"  Erskine  answered 
in  a  low,  tense  voice. 

Scarcely  had  the  Altoona  man  spoken 
when  his  right  fist  shot  out  and,  crash- 
ing against  the  side  of  Warrington's  head, 
sent  him  reeling  to  the  Avail.  Quickly 
following  his  staggering  victim,  Erskine 
struck  him  two  more  bloAvs  that  felled 
him  to  the  ground,  Avhere  he  lay  uncon- 
scious. 

A  hoarsely  muttered  oath  behind  him 
caused  him  to  turn  suddenly,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  he  dodged  a  blow  Avhich  Mc- 
Grane aimed  at  his  head. 

"  What  devil's  game  is  this  you're  play- 
ing ? "  demanded  the  astonished  coach- 
man. 
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"  Hush !  "  commanded  Erskine,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  gripped  McGrane's  wrists. 

-It  was  in  vain  that  the  coachman 
strained  every  muscle  to  regain  his  lib- 
erty. 

"  What's  your  game,  you  infernal — " 
McGrane  began. 

"  Stop  it !  "  Erskine  muttered.  "  We 
have  no  time  for  explanations^  and  you 
promised  to  ask  for  none.  We  have  saved 
this  man's  life,  and  it  is  now  up  to  both 
of  us  to  keep  him  from  losing  something 
that  is  still  more  valuable.  He  will  re- 
cover presently,  and  when  he  does  we 
must  see  to  it  that  he  believes  that  he  was 
struck  down  by  Montresor." 

From  the  point  at  which  the  flare  of 
the  match  had  been  seen  only  a  moment 
before,  came  the  sound  of  a  low  whistle. 
Erskine  and  McGrane  stood  silently  be- 
side the  inanimate  body  of  Joe  Warring- 
ton. 

At  length  the  whistle  was  repeated ; 
then  Erskine  heard  the  sound  of  advan- 
cing footsteps. 

"  You  there,  Joe?  "  came  a  voice. 

"  Steer  him  off,"  directed  Erskine,  ad- 
dressing McGrane.  "  Tell  him  it  was  you 
who  just  came  over  the  wall." 

The  coachman  muttered  something  un-. 
der  his  breath ;  then,  after  a  brief  hesita- 
tion, he  advanced  slowly  to  meet  the  un- 
seen speaker. 

"  I  ain't  the  man  you're  after,  Mr. 
Montresor,"    McGrane   said   doggedly. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here, 
McGrane?  " 

"  Same  as  you,  I  guess,"  the  coachman 
growled. 

"Did  any  one  send  you  here?  " 

"  No.  I  ain't  takin'  no  orders  from  no 
one  to-night." 

"  Was  that  you  who  just  got  over  the 
wall?" 

"  I  couldn't  have  got  down  here  with- 
out gettin'  over  the  wall,"  the  coachman 
grumbled. 

"  All  right,  Barney,"  returned  the  other, 
more  civilly  than  he  had  spoken  before. 

"  Are  ye  lookin'  for  young-  Mr.  War= 
rington?"  the  coachman  asked.  • 

"  No — no — not  particularly,"  Montre- 
sor answered  quickly.  "  I've  met  him 
here  before,  you  know,  and  I — " 

"  Yes — I  know,"  McGrane  answered 
bitterly. 

"  Well,  good  night,  Barney."' 


The  coachman  made  no  reply.  Er- 
skine, listening  intently,  heard  the  sounds 
of  retreating  footsteps.  As  these  died 
away,  McGrane  slowly  returned  to  where 
his  companion  awaited  him. 

"  Now,  what  does  all  this  mean,  sir?  " 
the  coachman  asked. 

"It  means — "  Erskine  began,  and 
stopped. 

From  that  part  of  the  beach  toward 
which  Montresor  had  retreated  came  a 
low,  scraping  sound,  and  a  sullen,  mut- 
tering voice.  This  was  followed  by  a 
silence  which  was  broken  at  last  by  the 
click  of  oarlocks. 

"  It  means  that  the  body  of  this  young 
man  will  not  be  weighted  and  dropped 
overboard  from  that  boat  to-night,"  Fred 
Erskine  finished. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Philosophy  of  Ananias. 

A  LOW  groan,  followed  by  a  faint 
'^~*-  clattering  of  stones,  indicated  that 
the  prostrate  man  was  stirring. 

"  Now,  keep  your  head,  Barney,  and  let 
me  do  the  talking,"  cautioned  Erskine,  as 
he  knelt  down  beside  Warrington. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  the  coachman  assented 
gruffly. 

As  Joe  Warrington  rose  to  his  elbow 
Erskine's  hand  fell  on  his  shoulders. 

"Are  you  feeling  better  now?"  the 
man  from  Altoona  asked. 

"  Who — what  has  happened?  "  faltered 
the  bewildered  victim  of  the  assault. 
Then,  as  his  thoughts  grew  clearer,  he 
asked  sharply  :  "Is  that  you,  Montresor?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  Montresor,  but  a  friend," 
Erskine  answered  dryly. 
■    "  But  it  was  Montresor  who — " 

"  Yes — yes — it  was  Montresor  who  put 
you  where  you  are,"  explained  Erskine, 
who,  acting  on  the  theory  that  the  end 
would  justify  the  means,  found  fiction 
better  adapted  to  his  purpose  than  truth. 

With  an  oath  young  Warrington  rose. 
"  Well,  who  are  you?  "  he  asked. 

"  There  are  two  of  us,"  Erskine  an- 
swered. "  I  am  a  stranger  to  you.  The 
xaan  who  is  with  me  is  Barney  McGrane." 

"  McGrane  !  "  Warrington  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  spoke  up  the  coachman. 
"  Your  father  was  just  after  firin'  me 
when  I  picked  up  with  this  here  gentle- 
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man,  and  he  had  the  kindness  to  offer  me 
a  job  of—" 

"Of  helping  me  drive  off  the  chaps 
who  had  just  assaulted  you/'  put  in 
Erskine  quickly.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
assistance  of  McGrane,  your  friend,  Mon- 
tresor,  and  two  or  three  others  of  his 
kind  would  have  had  you  in  a  boat  that 
put  off  from  the  shore  just  before  you 
recovered  consciousness." 

"They  put  off  in  a  boat!"  muttered 
Warrington  wonderingly. 

"  Yes.  Before  you  were  assaulted, 
however,  I  overheard  a  little  of  a  conver- 
sation that  they  had  here  on  the  beach. 
From  what  they  said  I  had  some  reason 
to  believe  that  they  distrusted  you  and 
thought  it  best  to  put  you  out  of  the  way." 

"  They  did,  eh?  "  growled  young  War- 
rington. Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added : 
"  Was  that  all  you  heard?  " 

"No.  I  heard  enough  to  cause  me  to 
understand  that  if  you  don't  make  a 
jDrompt  and  vigorous  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  trap  into  which  they  have  led  you, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  for  you  if 
you  had  remained  in  their  hands  and  been 
cast  overboard  after  they  had  rowed  you 
well  out  into  the  lake." 

"  You  mean  that  I  would  be  better 
dead?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  small 
reason  to  thank  you  for  getting  me  out  of 
their  hands,"  said  Warrington  gloomily, 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  may  earn 
at  least  a  small  measure  of  your  grati- 
tude, for  I  believe  that  I  can  pvit  you  in 
the  way  of  saving  something  that  should 
be  more  valuable  to  you  than  your  life." 

"  Indeed  !   And  what  is  that?  " 

"  Your  honor — and  your  father's." 

For  a  while  the  silence  was  unbroken, 
then,  in  a  hoarser  voice,  young  Warring- 
ton asked ; 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  The  return  of  certain  valuable  bonds 
which  recently  disappeared  from  a  place 
to  which  you  had  access." 

Again  a  silence  fell.  Erskine  heard 
the  hea\'y  breathing  of  the  man  he  was 
addressing. 

"  You  know  too  much,"  Warrington 
grumbled. 

"It  is  little  enough,"  Erskine  answered 
easily.  "  Still,  I  think  that  with  the 
knowledge  that   I   have  obtained   I   will 


have  little  difficulty  in  running  down  the 
men  I  am  after,  and  restoring  the  bonds 
to  the  place  from  which  they  were  ta:: 
ken." 

"You  are  a  detective?"  Warrington 
asked. 

"  No.  I  am  a  special  agent  of  a  per- 
son Avho  is  scarcely  less  interested  than 
you  are  in  the  restoration  of  the  bonds." 

There  was  another  pause ;  then  War= 
rington  asked : 

"  In  whose  interests  are  you  working?  " 

"  In  your  own." 

"  Who  has  employed  you?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

A  muttered  oath  fell  from  Warring- 
ton's lips,  and  he  addressed  the  coachman  : 
"  Barney,  who  is  this  man?  "  he  demand- 
ed. 

"  Never  heard  his  name  in  my  life,  but 
I  think  he's  right  when  he  says  he's  a 
friend  of  yours,  sir,"  replied  McGrane 
dubiously. 

"  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  talk  that  this 
gentleman  says  he  overheard,  Barney — 
Montresor's  talk  about  getting  me  out 
of  the  way?  "  Joe  asked, 

"A  little  of  it,  sir,  but  no  names  was 
mentioned,  and  I  didn't  suspect  that  it 
was  you  they  was  puttin'  up  a  job  on," 
the  coachman  replied, 

Joe  muttered  sometliing  in  an  under- 
tone and  began  to  move  slowly  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  Montresor  had  retreated, 
Erskine  stepped  quickly  after  him  and 
laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  It  will  be  better  if  you  should  give 
me  your  confidence,  Mr.  Warrington," 
Erskine  said  quietly, 

Joe  turned  quickly.  "No,  confound 
you,  I'll  give  no  man  my  confidence — 
after  what  has  happened  to-night,"  he 
growled.  "  If  what  you  and  McGrane 
have  said  is  true,  I've  got  a  bone  to  pick 
Avith  Montresor,  and  the  _sooner  I  get  to 
work  the  better." 

"  True,"  Erskine  assented,  "  and  if 
you  can  be  made  to  understand  that  your 
interests  and  mine  are  one  in  this  aft'air 
you  will  learn  that  you  can  work  better 
with  my  aid  than  without  it." 

Warrington's  hand  fell  heavily  on  Er- 
skine's  shoulder  and  shook  it  angrily. 

"  Come,  now — speak  out !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  kind  of  game  is  this 
you're  playing  ?  You  say  you  have  saved 
me  from   Montresor,   and  in  return  you 
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demand  my  confidence.  Why?  You  ap- 
pear to  be  an  absolute  stranger  to  me. 
What  interest  have  you,  then,  m  my  af- 
fairs?" 

"  I  am  interested  in  your  affairs  only 
so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  mine.  Less 
than  twelve  hours  ago  I  applied  for  a  po- 
sition in  the  service  of  the  C,  S.  L.  and 
W.  I  was  told  that  my  employment  by 
the  company  was  conditional  upon  my 
ability  to  recover  'the  bonds  which  disap- 
peared five  days  ago  from  the  office  of 
the  company's  treasurer.  I  have  under= 
taken  to  restore  these  bonds  to  the  place 
from  which  they  were  taken,  and  I  will 
do  so — with  or  without  your  aid." 

"  You  have  a  line  on  them,  I  suppose," 
said  Warrington  sarcastically. 

"  If  I  had  not  a  line  on  them,  I  should 
scarcely  have  appeared  here  so  oppor- 
tunely for  you  to-night,"  answered  Er- 
skine  shortly.  "  If  you  want  me  to  fight 
you,  as  well  as  Montresor,  I'm  ready  to 
take  oh  the  game.  If  you  will  aid  na«'in 
getting  those  bonds  back  to  the  vault  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  one  will  know  how 
they  got  there,  you  will  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose." 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  cause  them  to 
be  returned  by  stealth !  "  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Warrington. 

"Exactly!" 

"But  how?" 

"  That  Avill  be  your  affair." 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  give  the 
bonds  to  me?  " 

"  Conditionally — yes." 

"  And  what  are  the  conditions?  " 

"  There  is  only  one.  The  bonds  must 
be  returned  to  the  vault  in  my  presence, 
and  when  this  is  done  you  must  leave  the 
place  with  me." 

"  After  which  you  will  report  that  you 
found  me  with  the  goods,"  Joe  retorted 
.skeptically. 

"  No.  So  long  as  the  missing  bonds 
are  returned  to  the  place  from  which 
they  were  taken,  it  matters  not  to  me  who 
was  responsible  for  their  disappearance. 
If  they  are  not  returned  within  thirty 
days,  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  the 
thief  must  follow." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  if 
the  bonds  are  returned  within  thirty  days, 
no  effort  will  be  made  to  expose  or  pun-, 
ish  the  man  who  took  them  from  the 
vault?" 


"  Yes,  you  are  to  understand  just 
that." 

For  a  moment  young  Warrington  was 
silent ;  then,  in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little, 
he  said : 

"  You  have  been  assigned  to  this  case 
by  my  father?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  working  in 
the  interest  of  your  father — and  yours. 
That  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you  now." 

Again  Warrington  hesitated,  "  You 
have  said  that  you  have  a  line  on  the 
bonds,"  he  returned.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  you  know  in  whose  possession  they 
are  now?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  suspect  that  Montresor  has 
them?" 

"  No.  I  know  that  they  are  not  in  the 
possession  of  Montresor,"  Erskine  an- 
swered quietly. 

"  Not  in  the  possession  of  Montresor !  " 
exclaimed  Warrington,  with  some  sharp- 
ness. 

"  No.  He  parted  with  them  to-day.  A 
few  days  hence  he  will  have  them  again, 
unless — " 

"  Unless — "  put  in  Warrington,  eag- 
erly. 

"  Unless  they  fall  into  our  hands," 
Erskine  explained. 

"  And  you  think _  that — that  you — " 
faltered  young  Warrington. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  would  get 
them,"  Erskine  answered  firmly.  "  Am 
I  to  have  you  with  me  or  against  me?" 

Joe  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  he 
turned  to  the  coachman,  who,  standing 
apart  from  the  others  was  ignorant  of 
the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

"  MxGrane,  you  have  said  that  my 
father  discharged  you  from  his  service 
to-night,"  he  said.  "  What  was  his  rea- 
son for  doing  so?  " 

And  now  it  was  the  coachman's  turn 
to  hesitate.  "  Because  I  disobeyed  his 
orders,"  he  replied. 

"  Was  that  disobedience  in  regard  to 
any  matter  that  had  to  do  with  me?" 

"No,  sir,  but  it  had  to  do  with  Mr. 
Montresor." 

"  With   Montresor?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — Mr.  Montresor  and  Miss 
Warrington.  Mr.  Warrington  told  me 
to  report  to  him  whenever  I  drove  Miss 
Warrington  to  houses  at  which  I  had 
reason  to  believe  she  met  Mr.  Montresor. 
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Miss  Warrington  told  me  not  to  do  so. 
I  did  as  she  told  me,  sir,  and  so  dis- 
obeyed Mr.  Warrington.  To-night  he 
found  me  out,  and  then  he  fired  me." 

The  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
young  Warrington  were  so  low  as  to  be 
unintelligible.  For  a  moment  no  one 
spoke,  then  Joe  said : 

"  It   served  you  right,    McGrane." 

"I  think  it  did,  sir,"  replied  the 
coachman  penitently. 

Speaking  huskily,  young  Warrington 
addressed  Erskine.  "  Does  my  father 
suspect  that — that  I — "  he  faltered,  and 
stopped. 

"  He  has  not  said  so,"  the  Altoona 
man  replied. 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  go  to  him?  "Joe  asked. 

"  No.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
think  it  Avould  be  better  to  give  your  con- 
fidence to  me." 

In  the  darkness  Erskine  felt  a  trem- 
bling hand  close  around  his  own.  "  You 
shall  have  it,  then,  but  not  here,"  he  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice. 

Erskine  knew  that  his  relation  to  the 
elder  Warrington  was  suspected,  but 
that  what  Joseph  Warrington  had  to  tell 
him  was  not  for  the  ears  of  Barney  Mc- 
Grane. In  the  game  that  was  to  be 
played,  however,  the  coachman  must 
have  a  part,  but  he  must  be  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  its  full  significance. 

Erskine  thought  quickly.     "  I  have  a 

carriage  waiting  only  a  few   steps  from 

here,"   he  said.      "  Follow  me  to  it,  but 

""keep  well  behind  me.     What  we  do  must 

(To     be     CO 


be  done  quickly.  The  trail  is  hot  to- 
night, and  by  the  time  the  sun  is  up  two 
of  us  must  be  several  hundred  miles  from 
here." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Erskine  clam- 
bered to  the  top  of  the  sea-wall.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  had  disappeared. 

"  Barney,  did  you  ever  meet  that  chap 
anywhere  before  to-night?"  Joe  asked  as 
he  and  the  coachman  prepared  to  mount 
the  wall. 

"  Never,  sir,  but  there's  something  about 
him  that  makes  me  feel  as  how  he's  like 
to  prove  a  good  friend  of  you  and  Mr. 
Warrington." 

"  Did  he  see  my  father  this  evening?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  Mr.  Warrington  told 
him  to  take  Miss  Warrington  to  the 
opera,  but  Miss  Warrington  got  him  into 
a  carriage  that  was  sent  by  Montresor, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  Montresor  laid 
that  fellow  out  in  Lincoln  Park.  That 
shows,  I  guess,  that  Montresor  knows 
he's  dangerous,  and  is  afraid  that  he — " 

With  an  exclamation  of  pain  and 
amazement,  the  coachman  started  back, 
then,  with  a  loud,  hoarse  cry  of  rage, 
he  grappled  with  a  dark  body  that 
had  flung  itself  upon  him  in  the  dark- 
ness. A  keen  pain  darted  through  his 
left  shoulder,  and_^  a  moment  later  his 
sinewy  thumbs  sank  deep  into  the  yield- 
ing flesh  of  a  human  throat.  But  it  was 
not  from  that  throat  that  issued  the  long- 
drawn  shriek  that  reached  the  ears  of 
Erskine  and  caused  him  to  halt  abrupt- 
ly on  the  'sidewalk  o'n  the  other  side  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
ntinued.) 


Silence  isn't  a  sign  of  brains,  but  it's    an  aid  to  thinking. 

— Chief  Despatcher's  Motto. 


Sand  is  a  fine  thing,  up  hill  or  down.     Keep  plenty  in  your  dome. 

— Sermonettes  by  the  Old  Man. 


An  engine  with  a  cracked  bell  may  have  sound  cylinders.     Some 
drawbacks  don't  matter. — Ruminations  of  the  Roundhouse  Foreman. 


A   Night   in   the   R.  P.  O. 


BY     WILLARD    D.     EAKIN 


PERHAPS  the  most  romantic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult 
position  on  the  cars  behind  the  steam-horse  is  that  of  mail-clerk, 
especially  if  it  be  a  cold,  windy  night,  and  the  train  is  making  up  time. 
In  this  article  the  author  has  described  just  such  a  run  on  the  "  Line  and  Bill 
R.  P.  O."  It  took  half  a  dozen  engineers  to  make  the  trip,  but  the  mail-clerks 
had  to  stick  it  out.  Talk  of  cold  and  hunger —  Just  light  the  pipe  and  hook 
onto  this  yarn. 


What  One  Man  Encountered  Sticking  Letters  and  Throwing  Papers  in 

a  Fifteen  Hours'   Run  on  a  Gar  with  a  Broken  Coupling, 

Fourteen  Hours  Late. 


ff 


T  is  a  long  run  from  Lincoln  to 
Billings,  and  we  mail-weigh- 
ers and  the  colored   Pullman 
porters    were    the    only    ones 
who    made    it.      It    took    five 
or  six  engineers  to  cover  the 
trip,  and  there  were  three  division  points 
where     the     conductors     and     brakemen 
changed. 

Edgemont,  South  Dakota,  divided  the 
"  east  end "  from  the  "  west  end  "  of 
the  "  Lmc  and  Bill  R.  P.  O.,"  and  here 
the  weary  mail-clerk  who  had  been  stick- 
ing letters  and  throwing  papers  through- 
out the  fifteen  hours'  run  from  Lincoln 
gave  over  his  responsibilities  to  a  fresh 
clerk,  who  would  carry  the  run  on 
through  to  Billings. 

But  we  weighers  went  on  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  in  the  yards  at  Lincoln, 
where  the  mail-car  stood  until  train  43 
took  it  out  of  town  at  six,  and  we  were 
on  duty  during  the  thirty-four  hours  un- 
til we  reached  Billings  at  midnight,  the 
second   night   out.     'That   was   when   we 


were  scheduled  to  arrive,  but  we  were 
often  so  late  that  our  twenty-hour  lay- 
over in  Billings  was  greatly  shortened. 
As  one  old  weigher  expressed  it,  we  fre- 
quently "  nearly  met  ourselves  coming 
back." 

Everything  went  wrong  on  this  par- 
ticular trip.  In  the  first  place,  when  we 
went  to  our  car  that  day  we  found  an 
old-time-r  with  oil  lamps  and  no  steam 
from  the  engine  taking  the  place  of  one 
of  our  modern  cars  which  had  been 
burned  up  in  a  recent  wreck  at  Aurora. 

We  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
along  bacon  and  eggs  or  similar  raw 
materials  for  our  meals  during  the  thirty- 
hour  run,  depending  upon  the  little  gas- 
stove,  with  which  each  modern  car  is 
equipped,  to  cook  them. 

Without  the  stove,  the  prospect  was 
that  we  would  have  a  serious  famine  be- 
fore reaching  Billings,  for  the  most 
edible  article  in  our  grub-boxes  was  raw 
eggs.  Then  it  was  in  February,  and  the 
prospect   of   keeping   the   atmosphere   at 
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a   comfortable   temperature   was   not   en- 
couraging. 

At  Gerniantown,  the  first  station  out 
of  Lincoln,  the  engineer  started  up  too 
suddenly  for  the  fourteen  cars  he  was 
hauling  and  broke  the  front  draw-bar  of 
our  car.  Then  they  fastened  us  onto  the 
rear  end  with  a  chain,  and  as  43  always 
ran  local  on  the  east  end,  we  had  an  in- 
teresting though  not  pleasant  series  of 
sudden  stops  and  starts. 

Some  Work  to  Cook. 

That  night  we  managed  to  IdoiI  some 
potatoes  and  eggs  by  hanging  a  bucket 
inside  of  the  Baker  heater,  but  in  doing 
this  we  used  up  all  of  our  kindling  to 
make  the  fire  hot  enough,  and  during 
the  night  the  fire  went  out  while  the 
clerk  and  I  were  working  at  the  far  end 
of  the  car. 

At  Grand  Island,  we  laid  over  eight 
hours  Avhile  the  track  was  being  cleared 
of  a  freight  wreck,  and  the  next  day  at 
three  we  plowed  into  a  blizzard  at  Alli- 
ance, breakfastless,  dinnerless,  cold,  and 
without  kindling. 

The  clerk  had  been  on  duty  for  near- 
ly forty-eight  hours,  having  taken  a 
friend's  run  for  him,  and  as  he  had  to 
double  back  at  Edgemont  with  only  an 
hour's  lay  over,  he  decided  hd  could 
sleep  if  he  couldn't  eat,  so  he  made  up 
his  cot  on  the  rack  and  rolled  in." 

As  the  R.  M.  S,  had  lost  its  romance 
and  become  a  sad  reality,  he  viewed 
with  no  alarm  the  prospect  of  being  dis- 
charged from  the  service,  and,  therefore, 
had  -1^0  hesitation  about  allowing  me  to 
work  the  mail  over  his  "slip,"  thus  ta- 
king the  responsibility  of  my  errors. 

As  soon  as  he  decided  to  sleep,  I 
initiated  myself  as  a  mail -clerk,  being 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  get  the  ex- 
perience and  hoping  that  having  some- 
thing to  do  would  make  me  forget  my 
hunger  and  the  cold. 

On  the  Job. 

So  while  he  snored  away  in  his  im- 
provised berth  on  the  paper  -  rack,  I 
worked  the  local  from  station  to  station, 
exchanged  pouches,  weighed  them  "  on  " 
and  "  off,"  and  recording  the  results  on 
mv  weight  blanks.     At  Crawford  I  got  a 


jacketed  "  register,"  wrote  it  up  in  the 
book  over  the  clerk's  signature,  and 
chucked  it  into  the  "  Chey  and  Spoke  " 
pouch. 

The  oil  lamps  had  begun  to  play  out, 
and  by  this  time  only  one  little  flicker- 
ing flame  was  left,  at  the  upper  left  cor- 
ner of  the  letter-case.  By  its  light  I  got 
Crawford  tied  out  with  numb  fingers. 
From  the  station-agent  there,  I  got  some 
oil  to  replenish  my  lights,  but  did  not 
have  time  to  fill  the  lamps. 

Between  Crawford  and  Edgemont 
there  were  two  "  catch  stations,"  where 
the  pouches  were  hooked  in  from  a 
crane  by  the  catching  device  in  the  mail- 
car  door. 

Such  a  station  is  not  viewed  with  very 
much  joy  by  a  mail-clerk  at  any  time, 
and  they  would  be  especially  hard  for 
me  to  make  that  night.  We  were  four- 
teen cars  away  from  the  engine,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  wind  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
the  whistles  indicating  our  approach  to 
the  stations. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  a 
constant  lookout  for  the  lights.  These 
could  not  be  seen  far  through  the  stormy 
night,  and  I  had  to  keep  both  side  doors 
open  and  cross  to  each  one  every  few 
minutes. 

At  Catch  Stations. 

The  wind  had  been  blowing  in  for  some 
time  I  happened  across  a  package  in  the 
mails  with  one  end  open,  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  contaitied  a  thermometer.  I  took 
this  out  and  found  that  it  registered  four 
above  zero. 

I  was  soon  chilled  to  the  bone.  The 
wind  swept  cinders  and  fine,  hard  snow 
through  the  big  open  doors. 

I  did  not  know  which  side  the  crane 
was  on  at  Ardmore,  the  first  of  the 
catch  stations,  but,  as  I  remembered  that 
there  was  only  a  station-house  and  a 
water-tank  in  the  town,  both  of  them  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  track,  I  tied 
one- catcher  in  place  before  we  reached 
the  crane.  While  I  was  crossing  the  car 
to  raise  the  other  catcher  arm,  the  pouch 
slammed  into  my  trap,  and  Ardmore  was 
oiT  my  mind. 

But  at  Dewey,  the  other  catch  station, 
I  couldn't  do  this.  Only  three  days  before 
I    had   seen   a   catcher   arm    straightened 
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back    alongside    the    car    from     having 
hooked  into  the  Dewey  coal-shed. 

That  coal-shed  was  the  bane  of  the 
mail-clerk's  life  on  the  "  Line  and  Bill." 
Setting  so  close  to  the  track  that  the  mail- 
car  could  not  pass  it  with  the  catcher  arm 
raised,  and  so  near  the 
crane  that  the  arm  had 
to  be  raised  the  moment 
the  shed  was  passed,  it 
made  Dewey  the  hardest 
catch  on  the  run. 

I  had  to  keep  an 
almost  constant  lookout 
ahead  for  Dewey,  as  she 
would  whiz  past  and 
disappear  into  the 
stormy  darkness  behind. 
It  was  an  hour's  run 
from  Ardmore,  I  knew, 
by  schedule,  but  against 
the  storm  we  were  not 
making  anything  like 
schedule  time. 

When  I  had  waited 
an  hour,  during  which 
tmie  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  fix  up 
my  lights,  I  had  no  way 
of  telling  how  much 
longer  it  would  take  to 
get  there,  so  I  stood  in 
the  door  and  strained  my 
eyes  for  a  yellow  light,. 
waist-high  and  close  be- 
side the  track. 

Thus  another  half 
hour  passed  by,  but  only 
some  red  and  green 
switch-lights  were  seen. 
As  I  had  never  given 
any  notice  to  these  be- 
fore, I  was  unable  to 
identify  them  and  so  de- 
termine where  we  were. 
But  as  I  knew  that  there 
would  be  no  others 
within  at  least  a  mile  or 
two  of  them,  those  of 
Dewey  would  not  show 
up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  left  the  door 
to  consult  the  rear  shack. 

As  I  unbolted  the  front  door  of  the 
car  and  opened  it,  a  blinding  swirl  of 
snow  and  wind  nearly  carried  me  off  the 
platform,  as  I  stepped  across  the  clear 
space  that  the  chain  allowed  between  the 


two  cars.  I  stepped  over  the  iron  gate 
into  the  vestibule  of  the  Pullman  and 
found  the  brakeman  asleep  in  the  smo- 
king-room. 

"Where    are   Ave?"    I    asked    when    I 
had  succeeded  in  waking  him. 


THE    ENGINEER    STARTED    UP    TOO    SUDDENLY. 


"  Well,  now,  how  do  you  suppose  I 
know,"  he  said,  "  when  I've  been  asleep 
for  the  last  half-hour?" 

I  told  him  about  the  switch-lights,  but 
he  couldn't  identify  them  from  my  de- 
scription, so  I  clambered  back  into  the 
mail-car  and  resumed  my  watch. 
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"where    are    we?"    I    ASKED,   WHEN 
I    HAD    SUCCEEDED    IN    WAKING    HIM. 


We  were  fourteen  hours  late,  and  run- 
ning hard  to  make  up  time.  If  I  leaned 
out  and  got  my  ear  to  the  proper  angle, 
there  came  noAv  and  then  a  feeble  grunt 
from  somewhere  up  ahead  through  the 
storm,  seemingly  miles  away,  which  might 
or  might  not  be  the  whistle  of  the  engine. 

Cold  and  Mighty  Hungry. 

That  the  engine  was  ahead  was  made 
clear  by  the  fusillade  of  cinders  that 
pelted  me  in  the  face.  My  eyes  inflamed 
and  smarted  as  if  they  were  freezing 
Avith  the  lids  held  open.  I  could  feel 
my  limbs  getting  blue  and  stiff,  and  the 
flapping  of  the  thin  trousers  against  them 
in  the  wind  made  a  friction  which,  I  re- 
member, seemed  welcome  for  the  warm- 
ing sensation  it  gave. 

,  Several  times  I  felt  that  I  had  reached 
the  limit  of  physical  endurance,  but  I 
was  determined  to  make  that  catch  or 
freeze  in  the  attempt,  though  I  was  so 
hungry  that  I  wondered  whether  I  would 
freeze  or  starve  first. 


This  mental  pro- 
cess was  performed 
Avith  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  crack  my 
frost-stiffened  face. 
But  just  when  I  had 
decided  to  give  it  up 
and  close  the  doors, 
after  taking  a  last 
hard  look  ahead,  the 
light  of  the  crane 
burst  out  of  the 
storm  fairly  upon 
me.  I  had  just  time 
to  raise  the  catcher 
w  h  e  n  the  pouch 
slammed  into  it. 

My  troubles  were 
not  over,  but  it  was 
good  to  have  the 
doors  shut  again, 
and,  after  running 
up  and  down  the  car 
to  get  warm,  1 
clawed  through  the 
"  local  "  for  Edge- 
mont,  got  her  tied 
out,  and  awakened 
_  the  clerk  just  as  we 

S  were    pulling    in    to 

that  station. 
Twenty  -  four  hours  without  food  or 
sleep,  blue  and  chattering  with  the  cold, 
I  was  pessimistic  enough  to  predict  that 
the  "  west-end  "  clerk,  knowing  nothing 
of  our  situation  and  counting  on  the  regu- 
lar steam-heated  car,  with  -  its  gas-stove, 
Avould  have  only  potatoes,  bacon,  and 
eggs  in  his  grub-box.  My  pessimism  Avas 
proven,  except  that  he  had  steak  instead 
of  the  eggs. 

But  a  ray  of  hope  came  to  me  Avhen 
I  heard  the  brakeman  say,  as  he  passed 
our  door  going  up  ahead,  something  about 
turning  the  mail-car. 

They  were  going  to  turn  us  around  and 
couj)le  us  up  Avith  the  good  draAv-bar  at- 
the  other  end  of  the  car,  so  as  to  dispense 
Avith  the  chain  connection. 

Hustling  for  Grub. 

I  reported  the  happy  prospect  to  the 
clerk,  asking  the  significant  question,  hoAV 
long  it  Avould  probably  take  to  turn  the 
car  around,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
make  tlie  prospect  even  more  happy. 
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"  Good  idea,"  he  said,  "  and  if  you're 
so  all-fired  hungry  as  you  say  you  are, 
why  not  run  up-town  while  they're  turn- 
ing the  car  • —  it'll  take  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour — and  get  some  eatable  stuff 
at  the  bakery'  that  won't  have  to  be 
cooked?  You're  not  supposed  to  leave 
the  car,  you  know,  but  maybe  I'll  want  a 
bite  myself  before  we  get  in,  and  I'll  not 
squeal  on  you." 

As  I  was  hungry  to  the  most  absolute 
degree,  I  fell  for  the  proposition  at  once. 
I  hurried  up-town,  bought  the  eatables, 
and  charged  back  down  to  the  depot, 
with  a  pie  under  each  arm  and  a  can  of 
beans  in  my  pocket. 

But  when  I  turned  the  corner  at  the 
station,  and  began  the  final  clash  for  the 
train,  I  saw  that  the  track  was  empty. 

About  a  half  mile  toward  Billings  were 
the  rear  lights  of  43,  getting  dimmer 
every  second.     I  was  left.     That  was  all. 

Would  the  clerk  weigh  up  the 
mail  and  sign  in  for  me  at  Billings, 
an~d  persuade  the  other  clerk  to  sign 
me  out  and  do  my  work  on  the  re- 
turn trip,  or  would  I  be  found  out 
for  having  left  the  car  and  dfs- 
cliarged  from  the  service?  x\nd 
w  0  u  1  d  the  penalty 
stop  even  there? 

What  was  the  law 
in  such  a  case?  Was 
it  not  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  go  off  buying 
pies  and  neglect  the 
care  of  Uncle  Sam's 
mail. 

But,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  a 
case,  I  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  resigned  my- 
self to  fate.  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  that  pos- 
sibly I  hadn't  fully 
realized  the  serious- 
ness of  my  situation. 

Meanwhile,  ho  w  - 
ever,  I  would  drop 
back  up-town  and 
have  a  good,  hot  sup- 
jier  and  a  comfortable 
bed  for  the  night  at 
the  railroad  hotel.  I 
had  gone  half  a  block 
when  a  hopeful  idea 
struck      me.     The 
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Deadwood  and  Edgemont  train,  known 
to  mail-clerks  as  the  "  Dead  and  Edge," 
was  on  track  No.  2,  and  they  always 
waited  for  us  before  they  left  town,  as 
they  depended  upon  43  for  all  their  pas- 
sengers and  express,  as  well  as  all  mail 
matter. 

I  looked  back  to  the  station  just  in 
time  to  see  the  truckman  fling  the  last 
tie-sack  of  paper-mail  into  the  compart- 
ment-car, and  the  engineer  Avas  climbing 
into  the  cab.  Again  I  made  a  dash  for 
the  depot,  retaining  the  pies  and  beans, 
and  startled  the  con  in  the  act  of  giving 
the  highball. 

"  Did  43  turn  his  mail-car?  "  I  gasped 
anxiously. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  replied  ;  "  they're  going 
to  turn  her  out  at  the  '  Y.'  " 

"How  'far  out  is  it?"  I  asked,  while 
the  engineer  looked  back  for  his  signal 
to  get  out  of  town. 


CAN    YOU    CATCH    'EM  ?    I'VE 
GOT  TO    MAKE    IT  !  " 
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"  Couple  o'  miles — out  by  the  river." 

"  Can  you  catch  'em?  I've  got  to  make 
it,"  I  told  him,  and  quickly  explained. 

"Maybe,"  he  said  simply.  "Get  on, 
anyhow,  and  we'll  try." 

I'd  have  given  that  conductor  a  pass- 
port to  heaven  if  I'd  had  it.  I've  often 
wondered  whether  he  really  went  ahead 
and  rode  in  the  cab  on  my  account,  and 
if  the  suddenness  with  which  that  town 
vanished  behind  us  was  brought  about  for 
my  sake,  or  if  the  fact  that  the  train  was 
twenty  hours  late  had  anything  to  do 
with  it ;  but  the  surest  thing  about  it  was 
that  we  flew. 

When  we  whizzed  into  sight  of  43, 
they  were  throwing  the  mail-car  in  on 
the  "  Y."  The  tracks  had  separated  some 
distance  back,  and  were  now  more  than 
half  a  mile  apart. 

The  "  Dead  and  Edge's  "  air  went  on, 
and  in  about  two  car  lengths  we  slowed 
down  so  much  that  when  I  jumped  I  only 
made  three  revolutions  on  the  sloping 
side  of  the  embankment  before  I  got  up 
and  started  to  run. 

Then   I    did   a   Marathon   in   twenty- 


yard  time,  crashing  through  the  South 
Dakota  corn-stalks  like  a  deer. 

Meanwhile  the  engine  was  running  in 
on  the  "  Y,"  coupling  up  with  the  car 
by  Ihe  chain,  running  it  back  to  the  stem 
of  the  "  Y,"  then  out  onto  the  main  track 
and  sticking  it  onto  the  rear  end  of  the 
train  with  the  good  coupler. 

I  had  come  nearly  half  a  mile,  on '  a 
day-empty  stomach,  through  a  corn-field, 
and  had  nearly  a  quarter  left  to  run. 

The  engine  pu.lled  away  from  the  train, 
passed  the  switch,  backed  out  onto  the 
"  Y"  again,  switched  back,  and  was  ma- 
king the  home-stretch  to  the  head  of  the 
train  as  I  reached  the  right-of-wa)^  fence. 

I  used  the  last  of  my  strength  to  climb 
into  the  mail-car  door,  just  as  a  whistling 
rush  of  air  and  a  clank  underneath  the 
car  told  that  the  engine  had  coupled  and 
the  air  was  connected. 

"  Well !  Great  jimcracks,  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  you  again !  "  was  the  mail- 
clerk's  greeting.  "But  I'm  glad  you 
came.     Have  you  got  the  pies  ?  " 

I  had.  They  were  badly  smashed,  but 
welcome  enough  for  all  that. 
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THERE  is  one  who  will  always  re- 
member me 
Wherever  the  Fates  may  call  her, 
No  matter  how  splendid  her   fortune 
may  be 
Or  how  heavy  the  ills  that  befall  her. 
I  gazed  on  her  first  as  we  thundering 
sped — • 
I  and  the  beautiful  stranger — 
With  faith  in  the  man  at  the  throttle 
ahead, 
And  never  a  thought  of  danger. 

I  looked  at  her  often  and  wished  that 
we  two 
Might  journey  forever  together, 
With  never  a  care  when  the  heavens 
were  blue 
And  blithe  in  the  stormiest  weather. 
Her  lashes  were  long,  her  expression 
was   sweet, 
She  must  have  been  twenty  or  nearly  ; 
Though  I  know  not  her  name,  though 
we  never  may  meet, 
I  know  she  remembers  me  clearly. 

S. 


In   fancy  I  see  her  still,  slender  and 
fair, 
As  she  was  in  that  long  ago  May^ 
time, 
When  her  dark  lashes  curled  and  the 
bronze  of  her  hair   ^ 
Turned  dusk  at  the  close  of  the  day- 
time.- 
Oh,    I   dreamed   of   her   grace   as   we 
thimdered   ahead 
When  troubles  no  longer  beset  me; 
Her  cheeks  may  be  faded,  her  gladness 
be  dead. 
But  I  know  she  will  never  forget  me. 

I  know  that  whatever  her  future  may 
be. 
Whether  lofty  or  lowly  her  station, 
She    will  -never    forget    that    occasion 
when  we 
Journej'ed  on  to  our  far  destination. 
Though  I  never  may  clasp  her  in  happy 
embrace 
And  never  may  tell  her  I  love  her. 
She  remembers,  I  know,  for  I  stepped 
on  her  face. 
When    I    crawled    from    my    berth 
above  her. 
E.  KisER,  in  "  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue." 


DONNELLY'S    HUNCH. 

BY     ALFRED     H.     GIEBLER. 

Between  Premonition  and  Prevarication,  a  Fireman 
Manages   To  Get  Just  What   He  Is   Looking  for. 


NGINE  808,  pulling  the  divi- 
sion superintendent's  spe- 
cial coach,  "  Magnolia," 
stood  on  the  siding  at  Stout- 
land  Junction.  Engineer 
Tom  Collins,  who  had 
brought  her  here,  was  stretched  out  in 
the  office  of  the  local  doctor,  a  victim  of 
a(*ute  indigestion. 

At  the  station,  Ed  Francis,  the  con- 
ductor, stood  over  the  telegraph  operator, 

"  Tell  the  despatcher,"  he  dictated, 
"  that  Collins  is  down  and  out,  won't  be 
able  to  finish  the  run.  Tell  him  the  Old 
Man,  is  asleep  in  the  car,  and  that  if 
they'll  .let  me  pick  up  a  fireman  here  and 
use  Donnelly  as  engineer  we'll  get  out 
in  ten  minutes  and  he'll  never  know  it." 

The  operator  with  a  nonchalant  air 
of  having  division  superintendents' 
specials  tied  up  at  his  station  every  night 
in  the  week,  worked  away  at  his  key  a 
few  minutes,  then,  after  listening  to  the 
answering  clicks,  he  turned  to  Francis. 

"  Nixey,"  he  said,  "  DS  says  if  the 
Old  Man  found  ^out  that  Donnelly 
wasn't  a  regular  engineer  there'd  be 
^am  Hill  to  pay;  says  for  you  to  keep 
your  shirt  on  a  few  minutes  and  he'll 
give  you  orders  what  to  do."' 

"  Well,  any  time  to-night,"  growled 
Francis,  "  if  the  Old  Man  wakes, 
there'll—" 

The  operator  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence. 

"  There's  your  dope  now,"  he  said, 
grabbing  a  pad  of  order  paper.  He 
wrote  rapidly  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
tare  off  one  of  the  yellow  sheets  and 
handed  it  to  Francis. 

"  For  the  love  of  Mike,"  Francis 
snorted,  when  he  read  the  order,  "  this 
means  a  fifty-minute  lay-over,  and  we've 


been  burning  the  wind  to  make  time. 
What  is  the—" 

'*'  "  Oh,  don't  tell  me  your  troubles," 
said  the 'operator  languidly.  "  Fm  not 
responsible  for » the  way  this  old  turn- 
pike  is   run." 

Francis  grinned  at  him,  put  the  order 
in  his  cap  and  went  out  to  the  808. 
Donnelly,  the  fireman,  leaned  out  of  the 
cab. 

"What  did  they  say,  Ed?'?  he  de- 
manded eagerly,  as  Francis  came  up. 

"  They  said  for  us  to  wait  till  32  gets 
here  and  then  to  take  Pete  Horn  off  the 
64  to  finish  Collins's  run.  I  thought 
they'd  let  you  take  the  run,  Matt.  What 
is  it  they've  got  against  you?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  because  I  come  off  the  Jerk- 
water," said  Donnelly,  all  the  hope  and 
eagerness  gone  out  of  his  face. 

"  Well,  you'd  make  as  good  a  run- 
ner as  they've  got."  Francis  yawned 
and  stretched  his  arms.  "  I  didn't  get 
much  sleep  last  night,"  he  continued,- 
"  Fm  going  in  the  office  and  pound  my 
ear  till  32  gets  here.  Sorry  they  wouldn't 
let  you  take  the  run.   Matt." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  Donnelly 
lightly,  "  I'm  used  to  gettin'  the  short 
end  of  it." 

"  It's  a  shame,  anyhow,"  said  Francis, 
as  he  turned  away. 

The  St,  L.,  M.  and  E.  Railroad  is  al- 
most a  bee-line  through  Missouri  till  it 
strikes  the  Ozark  foot-hills ;  there  it 
makes  a  wide  detour,  skirts  the  mountains 
to  the  southwest,  then  swings  back  toward 
the  Mississippi,  while  the  D,  and  K.,  or 
the  Jerkwater,  that  branches  oft'  at  Stout- 
land  Junction,  dashes  boldly  up  and  over 
the  rugged  knobs,  comes  down  their  west- 
ern slopes,  cuts  across  lots,  as  it  were,  and 
intersects  the  St.  L.,  M.  and  E.  again  at 
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Jacksonville,  the  southern  terminus  of 
both  roads. 

The  D.  and  K.  is  not  taken  very  se- 
riously by  its  stronger  rival.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  burlesque  railroad. 
Its  engines  are  said  to  burn  hay  for  fuel, 
and  passengers  on  the  one  mixed  train 
a  day  that  puffs  and  jerks  over  its  forty 
crooked  miles  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
alight  at  any  point  along  the  way  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  walk- 
ing. 

The  Jerkwater  had  been  a  cradle  of 
industry  to  Matt  Donnelly.  He  had 
started  as  water-boy  on  a  construction 
train,  and  then,  after  he  had  worked  as 
wiper,  hostler,  fireman — mastered  every 
branch  of  the  service  that  leads  to  en- 
gine running,  and  was  as  good  and  safe 
an  engineer  as  ever  pulled  a  throttle — 
he  had  come  down  to  the  main  line. 

But  according  to  main-line  standards 
nothing  good  could  come  from  the  Jerk- 
water. He  was  not  given  an  engine,  but 
put  to  firing. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Donnelly,  "I'll 
get  a  chance  some  day  to  show  them  that 
I  can  handle  an  engine  as  well  as  the 
best  of  them,  and  they'll  give  me  a  run 
fast  enough."  He  believed  this,  and  he 
told  it  to  Katie  Mullins,  and  Katie  be- 
lieved it,  and  so  they  were  married. 

But  Donnelly  did  not  go  up  on  the 
ladder.  He  was  made  a  fireman  when 
he  came  to  the  road,  and  a  fireman  he  re- 
mained. Five  years  had  passed,  and 
there  was  a  pathetic  stoop  to  Katie's 
shoulders  as  she  bent  over  the  sewing 
she  took^in  to  make  both  ends  meet  in 
their  growing  family. 

The  lilting  Irish  songs  were  stilled  on 
her  lips,  and  Donnelly  had  almost  given 
up  hope,  but  to-night  when  Collins  was 
stricken,  he  thought  his  chance  had  come. 

He  would  take  the  special  to  the  end 
of  the  run,  and  he  would  be  so  careful 
that  the  Old  Man  sleeping  away  in  his 
palatial  coach  would  not  feel  a  single 
bump  to  his  precious  bones. 

He  would  show  them  that  he  could 
run  an  engine  as  well  as  any  man  on  the 
road,  even  if  he  did  learn  the  trick  on 
the  hay-burners  of  the  despised  Jerk- 
water. 

Then  he  would  get  his  run  at  last,  ana 
Katie — ah,  Katie,  with  her  patient,  wist- 
ful face  and  tender  eyes — would  be  hap- 


py again  when  they  were  living  in  the 
little  cottage  they  had  planned. 

Thus  he  had  dreamed,  waiting  for 
Francis- to  come  back,  and  then  his  dream 
had  been  shattered.  Tears  of  anger 
welled  up  in  Donnelly's  eyes.  He  had 
spoken  lightly  to  Francis,  spoken  as 
though  he  did  not  care,  t)ut  that  was  the 
Irish  pride  in  him.  He  did  care — he  did 
care !  Bitter  disappointment  and  black 
rage  filled  his  heart. 

The  waiting-room  of  the  Stoutland 
station  was  only  a  feAv  steps  from  where 
Donnelly  sat  in  the  cab  of  the  808 
brooding  over  his  wrongs.  A  child  came 
to  a  windo^Y,  saw  the  engine  and  dis- 
appeared, and  in  another  moment  was 
at  the  door  dragging  a  woman  by  the 
hand. 

"  There's  a  train,"  said  the  child, 
"  let's  go  to  papa  on  that  train." 

The  woman  hurried  to  the  engine. 

"Where  does  this  train  go?"  she 
asked,  lifting  a  tear-stained  face.  "  Does 
it  go  on  the  branch?  " 

"  It  doesn't  go  anywlagre  for  a  while, 
ma'am,"  answered  Donnelly,  "  the  en- 
gineer took  sick  and  we're  waitin'  for 
another." 

"  I  wanted  to  go  to  Cowan,"  said  the 
woman.  "  I  missed  the  train,  and  there 
won't  be  another  till  to-morrow." 

"  Y'  couldn't  ride  on  this  train  if  it 
was  goin'  to  Cowan,"  said  Donnelly, 
"  it's  a  superintendent's  special." 

"  No,  it'd  be  too  tony  for  the  likes 
of  me,"  replied  the  woman,  with  a  smile 
that  was  more  of  a  ghastly  grimace  than 
anything  else,  as  she  turned  away. 

She  was  a  poor  bedraggled  creature 
with  all  the  marks  of  poverty  stamped 
on  her  dress  and  features.  There  Avas 
something  about  her  wobegone  condi- 
tion that  touched  Donnelly.  It  was  the 
mute  resignation  of  the  poor — the  phil- 
osophy that  reasons  that  theirs  is  a  mis- 
ery that  cannot  be  cured  and  must  be  en- 
dured. He  called  her  back,  intending  to 
give  her  a  word  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  sympathy. 

"  Was  it  very  important,  what  ye 
wanted  to  go  to  Cowan  for?"  he  asked. 

She  turned  on  him  fiercely. 

"I'd  give  my  soul  to  get  there  to- 
night. My  husband's  there,  and  he's 
dyin',  he's  askin'  for  me  and  I  can't  go 
to  him." 
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"  Maybe  it's  not  that  bad,"  said  Don- 
nelly kindly. 

.   The  woman  looked  up  at  him,  a  blaze 
in  her  eyes. 

"  He's  dyin,'  I  tell  you,  he's  dyin' !  I 
drove, him  away  and  now  he'll  die  and 
never  know  I've  forgiven  him  and  want- 
ed him  back  a  thousand  times." 

The  poor  creature  was  half  crazy  with 
her  grief. 

"  He's  dyin',  he's  dyin',"  she  kept  re- 
peating the  words,  her  wild  eyes  fastened 
on  Donnelly's  face.  He  was  the  only 
person  that  had  spoken  kindly  to  her  that 
day.  She  appealed  to  him,  lifting  her 
hands  pitifully.  "  Oh,  why  can't  I  go  to 
him?" 

Donnelly's  heart  was  very  soft.  All 
his  own  troubles  were  forgotten  in  pity 
for  the  womaii,  but  he  could  not  stand 
the  terrible  look  in  her  face. 

He  turned  his  head  aside  to  escape  her 
stare.  He  looked  out  of  the  cab  win- 
dow idly. 

v\nfl    then — Dnnnellv    became    a    true 


descendant  of  kings.  He  gave  not  a 
thought  to  himself,  his  immolation  was 
completed.  It  was  an  Irish  Don  Quixote 
that  climbed  down  from  the  cab. 

"  You  wait  here  a  minute,"  he  said  to 
the  woman ;  then  he  ran  to  the  rear  of 
the  special  coach,  climbed  up  on  the 
platform,  apened  the  door  carefully  and 
tiptoed  along  a  narrow  aisle  to  the  smo- 
king-room where  the  porter  was  having  an 
audible  dispute  with  Morpheus. 

"  That's  good,"  said  Donnelly,  listen- 
ing a  moment,  "  it's  a  sign  the  Old  Man 
is  still  snoozin'." 

He  ran  back,  led  the  woman  and  child 
to  the  front  end  of  the  coach  and  helped 
them  up. 

"  Go  in  there,"  he  said,  opening  the 
door  and  shoving  them  in.  "  Don't  for 
the  life  of  ye  try  to  go  in  the  other  part 
of  the  car ;  just  stay  here  till  I  copie  for 
ye.  If  a  porter  comes  and  asks  ye  what 
ye  are  doin',  tell  him  ye  are  takin'  a  ride, 
and  if  he  bothers  ye,  tell  him  Matthew 
Donnelly'U  knock  his  head  off!  " 
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He  was  gone  before  the  woman,  be- 
wildered by  the  turn  events  had  taken, 
could  say  a  word.  He  ran  to  the  switch 
that  led  to  the  Jerkwater,  swung  the  tar- 
get around,  then  back  to  the  808. 

"  They  can  take  their  dirty  job  and 
keep  it,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as-  he 
reached  for  the  throttle.  The  engine  be- 
gan to  move.  It  crept  along  the  rails 
with  care  and  caution  like  some  great 
beast  that  Avas  escaping  from  its  master, 
the  end  of  the  main-line  rails  were 
reached,  the  ponderous  drivers  of  the  808 
gripped  the  lighter  steel  of  the  Jerk- 
water, and  on  they  went,  past  the  cluster 
of  houses,  past  the  coal-chutes. 

Then  Donnelly  gave  her  more  steam 
and  they  whipped  around  the  curve  and 
out  of  sight. 

Conductor  Francis  found  his  couch — • 
an  unused  corner  of  the  telegraph  table 
— an  uncomfortable  one,  and  he  did  not 
pound  his  ear  more  than  twenty  of  the 
forty  minutes  of  the  wait  till  he  rose. 

He  addressed  a  few  uncomplimentary, 
and  more  or  less  profane  remarks  about 
the  sleeping  accommodations  of-  the  of- 
fice to  the  operator,  and  getting  only  un- 
intelligible grunts  in  response,  went  to 
the  window  to  see  how  Donnelly  and  the 
808  were  getting  along. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  once, 
rubbed  a  clear  spot  on  the  glass  and 
looked  again.  Then  he  ran  to  the  door 
and  stared  up  the  siding  to  the  north 
and  down  the  siding  to  the  south.  He 
called  the  operator,  and,  together,  they 
looked  up  and  down  the  track,  and 
Francis  even  took  a  look  up  in  the  air. 
They  returned  to  the  office  and  spent  a 
few  seconds  looking  solemnly  at  each 
other. 

The  operator  opened  his  key,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  railroad- 
ing clicked  the  news  that  an  engine  and 
a  special  coach  bearing  the  august  per- 
son of  the  division  superintendent  had 
disappeared — had  faded  from  the  sight 
of  man. 

Of  course  everybody  thought  Donnelly 
was  crazy,  and  no  one  thought  of  the 
Jerkwater.  The  despatcher  asked  a  thou- 
sand questions,  most  of  them  unanswer- 
able. He  gave  a  thousand  orders,  most 
of  them  impossible  of  execution. 

All  stations  on  either  side  of  Stout- 
land   were  notified   to   look   out   for   the 


runaways,  for,  as  every  one  reasoned, 
there  was  no  telling  what  direction  a 
crazy  fireman  running  amuck  with  an 
engine  would  take.  The  thing  to  da  was 
to  keep  the  track 'clear  and  avoid  collision 
if  possible. 

The  languid  operator  at  Stoutland 
Junction  was  roused  to  quick  action  for 
once  in  his  life. 

Francis  put  in  the  time  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  wording  a  letter  of 
resignation  he  meant  to  write  when  ho 
should   feel   a   little   calmer. 

In  the  midst  of  things,  the  operator 
at  Swinton,  a  station  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Stoutland,  broke  in  on  the  wire,  and 
a  hundred  miles  of  railroad  held  its 
breath  and  hung  on  every  dot  and  dash 
of  his  message.  _ 

A  farmer  had  telephoned  that  there 
was  a  wreck  on  a  piece  of  the  road  that 
ran  through  his  field. 

Then  consternation  took  a  hand  in  the 
game.  The  despatcher  ordered  all  the 
doctors  in  Swinton  to  go  to  the  wreck, 
and  two  Italian  laborers — one  with 
bumps  on  his  head  and  one  who  had 
lost  a  piece  of  skin  the  size  of  a  dime — 
were  hauled  to  Swinton  in  automobiles 
with  ten  surgeons  attending  them. 

The  wreck  Avas  that  of  a  belated 
work-train  that  had  run  past  orders  to 
meet  the  special  at  Lomax,  a  blind 
siding  a  f cav  miles  out  of  Swinton. 

Donnelly  knew  every  foot,  every  curve 
and  low  joint  on  the  D.  and  K.  Its  one 
train  a  day  had  long  since  made  its 
round  trip  and  he  had  a  clear  track.  He 
whizzed  the  808  -through  the  little  tOAA'ns 
at  a  rate  of  speed  hitherto  unknoAvn  on 
the  JerkAvater,  and  yet  he  Avas  as  care- 
ful as  if  Katie  and  Maggie  and  Ma- 
lachi,  the  twins,  and  little  Francis 
Xavier,  Avho  was  but  two  months  old, 
had  been  in  the  special  car  behind. 

Most  of  the  stations  on  the  line  were 
dark.  At  one  place  a  belated  agent 
came  out  on  the  platform  and  stood  Avith 
bulging  eyes  at  the  unusual  sight. 

•CoAvan,  the  town  the  woman  Avanted 
to  reach,  Avas  twenty-three  miles  from 
Stoutland  Junction,  and,  in  exactly 
thirty-seven  minutes,  Avhich  Avas  not  bad 
time,  considering  that  Donnelly  had  to 
do  his  OAvn  firing,  he  sloAved  up  at  the 
deserted  station.  He  stopped  the  engine 
and  ran  to  the  coach. 
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"  Here  ye  are,"  he  said,  opening  the 
door,  "  here's  the  end  of  yer  journey." 

The  woman  began  tugging  at  the 
child  that  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  fioor. 
Donnelly  picked  up  the  youngster  and 
followed  the  woman  as  she  climbed  down 
the  steps  of  the  car. 

"  Wake  somebody  up  in  one  of  them 
houses,"  he  told  her. 

She  tried  to  say  something,  she  began 
sobbing  hysterical  thanks,  but   Donnelly 


He    gave    three    or    four    ear-splitting 

J)lasts   of  the   whistle  to   announce   their 

arrival,   slipped   quietly  down   from   the 

cab    and    sought   his   boarding-house    by 

the  most  unfrequented  path  he  knew. 

He  was  glad  Katie  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  road,  it  would  delay  the  tell- 
ing of  the  bad  news  that  he  was  out  of 
work  for  a  few  hours. 

He  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The    first    thiri^g    he    did    next    morning 


THE    PORTER    WAS    HAVING    AN    AUDIBLE    DISPUTE    WITH    MORPHEUS. 


was  in  the  cab  before  she  had  said  half 
a  dozen  words. 

"  Good-by,"  he^shoiited,  as  the  train 
moved  away. 

The  rest  of  ^le  run  was  made  in  forty- 
four  minutes,  and  at  10.05  the  808  and 
the  "  Magnolia,",  with  its' calmly  sleep- 
ing occupants,  steamed  into  the  Jerk- 
water yards  at  Jacksonville, 

There  was  a  switch  connecting  the 
two  roads,  and  Donnelly  might  have  de- 
livered the  special  to  the  St.  L.,  M.  and 
E.  station,  but  that  would  have  entailed 
publicity,  and  that  was  something  for 
which  he  was  not  looking. 


was  to  pack  his  few  belongings.  Not 
considering  his  job  worth  resigning,  he 
went  to  the  office  and  demanded  the 
money  that  was  coming  to  him. 

"  Can't  do  anything  for  you,"  said 
the  cashier,  "  got  orders  to  send  you  over 
to  the  general  offices  as  soon  as  you 
show  up  here.  The  Old  Man  wants  to 
see  you.'*' 

The  Old  Man  was  the  last  person  in 
tlie  world  that  Donnelly  wanted  to  see, 
but  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  he  would 
have  to  go  on  the  carpet  before  he  was 
allowed  to  draw  his  money.  In  the  ele- 
vator on  his  way  to  the  Old  Man's  of- 
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fice  he  heard  the  first  news  of  the  wreck." 
Two  men  were  talking. 

"  Everybody  thought  the  fireman  was 
craz}',"  one  of  them  was  saying,  "  but 
it  looks  as  if  there  might  have  been 
some  sort  of  method  in  his  madness.  A 
work-train  ran  past  a  meeting-pointy  and 
then  went  in  the  ditch  on  a  spread  rail 
near  Swinton.  If  the  fireman  hadn't  ta- 
ken the  special  around  on  the  Jerkwater 
they  would  have  found  the  spread  rail, 
or  smashed  into  the  work-train." 

"  Funny  how  things  will  happen," 
said  the  other  man,  "  enough  to  make 
you  believe  in  fate." 

This  news  took  Donnelly's  breath 
away.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  men  more 
about  it,  but  their  floor  was  reached 
before  he  could  collect  his  scattered  wits. 
He  kept  turning  the  words  over  in  his 
mind  as  he  went  through  the  anteroom 
of  the  superintendent's  office.  The  Old 
yian  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
door.      He  turned   as   Donnelly   entered. 

"Well,  what's  your  trouble?"  he 
snapped. 

"  Ye  wanted  to  see  me,"  said  Mat- 
thew. "  My  name  is  X)onnelly." 

"  So  you're  the  man  that  took  me  for 


an  enforced  ride  over  the  Jerkwater, 
eh?"  The  Old  Man  adjusted  the  glass- 
es to  his  near-sighted  eyes^-  and  leaned 
forward  to  get  a  better  look  at  him.    _ 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Donnelly,  because 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  said. 

The  Old  Man  sat  and  stared  at  him. 
then  he  took  hij  glasses  off  and  polished 
them  carefully,  put  them  back  on  his 
nose  and  stared  again.  He  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  hard,  and  many  a  man 
had  quailed  under  that  glare,  but  not 
Donnelly,  who  was  thinking  of  the 
words  he  had  heard  in  the  elevator;  he 
wondered  if  the  Old  Man  knew.  His 
next  words  satisfied  him  on  that  point. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself?  What  made  you  do  such  a 
crazy  thing?  " 

"  Ye  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  ye," 
said  Donnelly,  "  ye'd  think  it  was  fool- 
ish." 

"  It  was  foolish,"  roared  the  Old 
Man,^  slapping  the  desk ;  "  the  biggest 
fool  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  But  what 
have  you  got  to  say?     Out  w-ith  it?  " 

"  I  took  ye  over  the  Jerkwater  to  keep 
ye  out  of  the  Avreck.  If  I'd  told  ye  be- 
fore there  was  goin'  to  be  a  wreck,  ye'd 
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have  laughed  at  me  and-  said  I  was 
crazy." 

Donnelly  spoke  with  assurance.  He 
looked  the  Old  Man  square  in  the  eye 
with  the  perfect  candor  of  a  child. 

"  What  wreck?  "  cried  the  Old  Man. 

"  The  wreck  last  night,"  said  Don- 
nelly, "  the  work-train  that  ran  past  its 
meeting-point." 

"  Wait  a  minute."  The  Old  Man 
grabbed  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  that  lay  on 
the  desk.  It  often  happens  that  a  divi- 
sion superintendent  is  almost  the  last 
man  to  hear  of  an  accident,  the  news  be- 
ing, kept  from  him  till  the  details  are 
complete. 

"  This  tells  me,"  he  said,  shaking  a 
paper  at  Donnelly  till  it  made  a  crack- 
ing noise,  "  that  work-train  No.  40  ran 
by  their  meeting-point  ~at  Lomax  and 
then  went  in  the  ditch  at  a  point  two 
miles  north  of  there."  Donnelly  nodded 
his  head.  "  I  take  it,  then,"  resumed 
the  Old  Man,  "  that  if  you  hadn't  ab- 
ducted me  and  gone  over  the  Jerkwater, 
we  would  have  either  hit  the  work-train 
or  found  the  spread  rail  ourselves." 

"  That's  it,  sir,"  said  Donnelly. 

The  Old  Man  wiped  his  glasses  again, 
blinking  his   eyes   rapidly   as   he   did   so. 


All  the  harshness  was  gone  out  of  his 
voice  when  he  spoke  again. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
knew  this  was  going  to  happen,  and 
that  you  took  me  around  the  Jerkwater 
to  avoid  it?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Donnelly,  with  be- 
coming modesty,  but  gulping  a  little 
over   the   enormity   of   his   prevarication. 

The  Old  Man  turned  to  his  desk  for 
a  few  seconds.  When  he  turned  to  Don- 
nelly again,  he  held  out  a  paper. 

"  Take  this  to  Effinger.  It  is  an  order 
to  give  you  a  regular  run  as  engineer. 
A  man  that  can  take  me  over  forty 
miles  of  the  kind  of  track  they've  got  on 
the  Jerkwater  and  never  wake  me  up, 
and  can  look  far  enough  in  the  future 
to  prevent  wrecks,  is  too  valuable  for 
the  service  to  lose." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  Donnelly,  as 
he  took  the  paper.  He  started  to  go, 
but  the  Old   Man  held  up  a  hand. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something 
about  this  feeling  you  had.  Was  it  a 
presentiment,    a    sort    of    premonition?" 

Donnelly  looked  as  wise  as  an  owl. 

"  Well,  no,  sir,"  he  said,  rubbing  the 
stubble  on  his  chin,  "  ye  could  hardly 
call  it  that.     It  was  more  like  a  hunch." 


FIGHTING  FIRES  ON  THE  PENNSY. 


Employees    Extinguished   321    Conflagrations    During   1909,   Saving   the 
Company  Thousands  of  Dollars. 


THE  annual  report  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
shows  that  the  company's  own  employees  ex- 
tinguished 321  fires  during  1909.  These 
fires  occurred  on  property  valued  at  more 
than  $9,000,000,  yet  the  loss  from  them 
amounted  to  only  about  $20,000. 

The  report  derives  added  significance  from 
the  fact,  says  The  Raihvay  and  Engiiiccriiig 
Review,  that  during  the  past  year  additional 
equipment  for  extinguishing  fires  has  been 
placed  at  available  points.  The  road's  own 
organization  for  fighting  fires  has  been  fur- 
ther developed  by  special  training  of  em- 
ployees, and  additional  locomotives  in  yard 
service  have  been  equipped  with  special  ap- 
paratus for  use  in  case  of  fire. 

A  circular  is  to  be  issued  by  the  insurance 
department  giving  the  causes  of  nW  fires  on 
the    Pennsvlvania   svstem    east    and    west   of 


Pittsburgh  in  1909,  in  order  that  the  em- 
ployees may  realize  that  their  efforts  to  mini- 
mize losses  from  fire  are  appreciated,  and 
further,  that  their  attention  may  be  called 
to  the  number  of  fires  occurring  from  pre- 
ventable causes. 

During  the  year  1909,  there  were  929  fires 
on  the  entire  system,  involving  a  loss  of  only 
$402,615,  which  was  exceedingly  small,  com- 
paratively, as  the  value  of  the  property  was 
more  than  $260,000,000.  Forty  fires,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  $11,0/9,  started  on  adjacent 
property.  Spontaneous  combustion  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  loss  of  $10,315,  from  21  fires. 

Two  fires  resulting  from  careless  handling 
of  lighted  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  matches, 
caused  a  loss  of  $60,395.  Nine  fires  were  due 
to  tramps,  with  a  loss  to  the  company  of 
$r,27o,  and  28  fires,  with  a  loss  of  $28,670, 
were  of  incendiarj'  origin. 
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THE    RAILROAD 
APPRENTICE. 


BY    ROBERT    H.     ROGERS. 


THE  editor  of  this  magazine  has  received  scores  of  communications  from 
young  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  asking  how  they  may  become 
apprentices  in  the  big  railway  shops,  the  conditions  there,  the  pay,  and 
similar  questions.  We  are  going  to  answer  them  in  a  series  of  five  articles, 
which  we  have  selected  Mr.  Robert  H.  Rogers  to  write,  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Rogers  has  the  twofold  ability  of  being  a  railroad  mechanic  and  a  writer. 
This  is  the  first  article  in,  the  series. 

AVe  are  publishing  them  in  our  popular  department,  "  Help  For  Men 
Who  Help  Themselves,"  because  there  is  no  more  appropriate  place  in  the 
magazine.  They  will  be  distinguished  as  "  The  Rogers  Group,"  however, 
and  will  run  consecutively  until  completed.  This  series  is  no  less  valuable 
than  it  is  interesting  to  the  young  railroad  aspirant,  the  beginner  in  the  work- 
shop, the  man- who, is  on  his  first  job  firing;  in  fact,  all  men  who  are  looking 
to  the  railroad  for  their  future. 


What  Some  of  the  Great  Railway  Systems  Are  Doing  to  Educate  Young 

Men  to  Cope  With  the  Improvements  in 

Railway  Construction. 


VERY  feature  in  railroad  ser-  It  is  true  that  a  long  and  rocky  road 

vice,  animate  or  vice  versa,  inust  be  traveled  to  reach  this  preferment ; 

has  its  development  from  a  but,    with    very    few    exceptions,    as    an 

very    small    beginning.      A  apprentice  is  where  they  all  began,  and 

pile  of  castings,  billets,  and  from  this  humble  capacity  will  continue 

boiler-plate  results  present-  to  be  recruited  all  the  guiding  hands  and 

]y  in  a  complete  locomotive ;  and  the  awk-  master  minds  of  the  future. 

ward  boy,  whom  you  may  notice  in  any  All  of  them,  in  the  old  days,  chipped 

shop,  choking  his  hammer  and  pounding  refractory  castings   full   of  burrs,   swept 

his  hand  oftener  than  the  head  of  the  the  shop,  and  spent  unavailing  hours  in 

chisel,  may  become  the  head  of  the  mo-  the  quest  of  impossible  and  preposterous 

tive-power  department,  tools.     It  was  a  hard  schooL     A  great 

Series  becan  in  the  Augfust,  1907,    Ralifoad  Man's    Magazine.     Single  copies,  (0  cents. 
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many  will  bear  witness  to  this,  even  if  we 
have  pulled  out  of  the  rut,  but  the  game 
was  worth  the  candle,  and  it  may  be  en- 
couraging for  every  beginner  to  know  that 
the  big  job  can  be  his,  if  he  honestly  gets. 
into  it  and  tries. 

During  one  of  the  recent  mechanical 
conventions  in  Atlantic  City  severaLwell- 
known  motive-power  chiefs  met  for  an 
informal  lunch  at  the  Marlborough-Blen- 
heim,  after  a  morning  session  Avherein  had 
been  profoundly  and  resourcefully  dis- 
cussed the  all-important  matters  of  cut 
flanges,  leaky  boiler  -  tubes,  high  -  speed 
steel,  and  automatic  stokers. 

Perhaps  the  close  attention  necessary 
to  intelligently  follow  the  learned  papers 
which  had  been  read  resulted  in  these  sub- 
jects being  tabooed  after  adjournment,  in 
favor  of  less  exacting  topics ;  but,  as 
railroading  must  be  talked  by  its  incum- 
bents of  whatever  grade,  whether  on  the 
ash-pit  at  Jersey  City,  or  iii  executive 
session  in  the  Railway  Exchange,  it  could 
not  long  be  evaded  in  this  instance. 

The  form  assumed,  however,  was  a 
genuine  treat  to  the  writer,  who  was  the 
only  auditor,  and  no  less  a  rare  occasion, 
because  the  superintendents  of  motive- 
power  became  reminiscent  concerning 
their  individual  advent  into  the  business, 
in  which  now>  in  their  line,  they  stand  at 
the  head. 

They  are  taciturn,  too,  these  high  offi- 
cials. They  possess  to  a  transcendent  de- 
gree this  peculiar  attribute  of  veteran 
engineers,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get 
them  to  comment  on  their  early  days. 

Big   Men   Who   Began   Low   Down. 

It  transpired  that  E.  T.  White,  head 
of  the  eastern  district  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  had  been  an  apprentice  and  a 
wiper,  in  the  historic  old  Piedmont  shops, 
when  Sam  Houston  held  forth  in  that 
quarter  as  master  mechanic,  and  to  whom, 
with  Andrew  J.  Cromwell,  the  B.  and  O. 
is  indebted  for  the  advanced  mechanical 
ideas  which,  in  the  time  of  these  men, 
placed  it  ahead  of  its  contemporaries. 

Mr.  White  had  good  schooling  in  the 
railroad  game,  but  he  was  a  good  pupil, 
too.  Through  ability  only,  and  without  a 
single  push  behind  him,  he  passed  through 
all  tlie  grades  leading  to  his  present  posi- 
\'n]\.     And  the  end  is  not  vet. 


Frgak  T.  Hyndman,  of  the  New  York, 
New  "Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  was 
running  an  engine  on  the  old  Pittsburgh 
and  Western,  between  that  to^vn  and 
Chicago  Junction,  within  the  ken  of  the 
writer,  who  was  roundhouse  foreman  at 
the  Glenwood  terminal,  where  Mr.  Hynd- 
man's  engine  put  up. 

A.  Stewart,  of  the  S9uthern  Railway, 
swung  a  hammer  for  many  years  in  the 
U.  P.  shops  before  he  saw  his  way  to  the 
top. 

All  Were  Poor  Boys. 

Many  of  the  older  employees  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  recall  when  T.  Rumney, 
now  general  mechanical  superintendent, 
had  charge  of  the  rod-gang  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna shops  of  that  road,  and  it  hasn't 
been  so  long  ago  either. 

He  rose  from  machinist,  no  matter 
through  what  changes  of  management  the 
road  passed  in  the  meantime.  When  a 
better  job  opened  up  in  his  particular 
field  he  was  always  the  logical  candidate 
for  consideration,  and  always  approved 
by  his  superiors,  whoever  they  might  be. 

These  men  were  poor  boys — plain, 
every-day  apprentices  at  the  start.  They 
had  to  work  for  a  living,  and  they  chose 
railroading.  With  possibly  a  single  ex- 
ception they  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
college  training,  or  even  theoretical 
groundwork  in  their  future  duties,  but 
what  they  have  since  acquired  in  that  di- 
rection is  astounding. 

The  eft'ort  oh  their  part,  which  result- 
ed in  literally  "  picking  up  "  advanced 
knowdedge,  in  the  face  of  the  terrific  pace 
set  by  their  daily  work,  must  have  been 
tremendous.  Yet  they  succeeded,  and  are 
to-day  among  the  top-notch  motive-power 
men  of  the  country. 

Whether  based  on  fact  or  not,  it  has 
often  been  remarked  that  the  brightest 
minds  in  railroading  are  to  be  found  in 
the  motive-power  ranks  ;  and  it  need  not 
be  wondered  at,  because  interest  naturally 
centers  in  the  spectacular.  Mammoth 
engines,  a  giddy  race  with  time,  shops 
replete  with  wonder-working  machinery, 
terminal  roundhouses,  with  all  their  pic- 
turesque detail  of  personnel  and  environ- 
ment— these  attract  a  young  man. 

The  locomotives  suggest  their  crews 
and  all   the   stirring   stories   which   have 
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been  written  about  them,  and  which  will 
continue  to  be  ^Aritten  until  the  end  of 
time. 

The  Trades  Taught. 

The  shops  appeal  to  the  ingenuity  and 
the  mechanical  instinct,  maybe  dormant, 
but  nevertheless  inherent  in  us  all,  and  the 
smoky  roundhouse  interests  through  the 
concentration  of  energy  and  human  re- 
sourcefulness, which  the  veriest  tyro  can- 
not but  admit  must  be  housed  within  its 
battered  and  windowless  walls. 

That  the  ambitious  young  man  of  to- 
day finds  all  this  just  as  appealing,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Erie  Railroad 
has  on  file  some  two  thousand  applications 
from  young  men  who  wish  to  enter  as 
apprentices. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  can  pro- 
duce as  many  more,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
double  the  number  of  either.  These  are 
applications  for  machinist^  air-brake  in- 
spector (Avhich  is  now  taught  as  a  separate 
trade),  blacksmith,  boiler  -  maker,  tin- 
smith, pipe-fitter,  electrician,  car-builder, 
cabinet-maker,  carpenter,  pattern-maker, 
and  molder,  all  of  which  are  necessary  in 
modern  car  and'  locomotive  building  and 
maintenance.  v 

The  majority  of  these  applications  are 
for  machinist  apprentice,  in^the  propor- 
tion of  at  least  four  to  one.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
trades.  From  its  ranks  are  recruited  a 
larger  number  for  supervising  and  official 
positions  than  any  other. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  provide 
for  all  of  these  applicants ;  but  on  the 
larger  roads,  at  least,  about  five  hundred 
boys  take  up  the  work  annually,  and  of 
this  number  seventy-five  per  cent  finish 
out  their  allotted  time  of  three  or  four 
years,  dependent  on  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  which  they  are  to  learn. 

Future  of  20,000  Youngsters. 

What  of  the  possibly  twenty  thousand 
young  men  who  every  year  are  given  the 
chance  to  learn  a  trade?  The  carefully 
compiled  statistics  of  the  writer,  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  ^.indicate  that  one 
thousand  will  become  sub-foremen,  or,  in 
other  words,  gang-bosses;  two  hundred 
and  fifty  will  be  foremen,  and  seventy-five 
general  foremen. 


Fifty  of  these  general  foremen  will 
become  master  mechanics,  and  five  of  tlie 
latter  will  be  heads  of  that  department, 
mechanical  superintendents,  or  superin- 
tendents of  motive-power,  call  it  what  you 
will. 

This  may  seem  a  bit  discouraging  to 
the  aspirant  for  honors  in  this  attractive 
field,  but  remember  always  that  deadwood 
is  inimical  to  and  inseparable  from  all 
callings.  There  is  naturally  a  weeding- 
out  process  in  the  evolution  of  a  future 
superintendent  of  a  department  so  vital, 
and  those  who  fall  by  the  wayside  can 
generally,  and  without  a  strained  retro- 
spect, unearth  the  true  cause  of  their  un- 
doing. 

Without  a  reference  to  the  pluck  of 
those  who  years  ago  learned  the  business,, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  comment  on  the 
tremendous  advantages  possessed  by  an 
apprentice  of  these  days. 

No  more  striking  contrast  could  possi- 
bly be  imagined  than  between  these  fa- 
vored individuals  and  those  who  served 
their  time  in  the  so-called  "  good  old 
days."  When  these  two  contrasts  are  laid^ 
side  by  side,  it  seems  really  astonishing 
that  every  beginner  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  not  head  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion at  first  hand. 

The   "  Good  Old  Days." 

To  learn  the  machinist's  trade  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  meant  a  degree 
of  hardship  inconceivable  almost  in  this 
age  of  progress.  The  general  plan  of 
training,  say  up  to  1890,  was  to  start  the 
apprentices  in  the  roundhouse  for  a  year, 
and  to  regard  them  merely  as  extra 
pairs  of  arms  and  legs  to  do  the  bidding 
of  anybody  connected  with  the  "  knock- 
about "  gang. 

This  gang,  composed  of  a  boss,  two 
machinists,  two  helpers,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  green  boys,  contended  with  all  the 
hard  w^ork  of  removing  'and  applying 
driving-wheel  tires,  dropping  Avheels  in 
the  pit  for  new  boxes,  and  changing 
springs,  all  of  which,  with  the  crude  ap- 
pliances then  in  use,  Avere  very  laborious 
operations. ' 

It  should  be  added  that  a  roundhouse 
in  which  this  Avork  is  done  is  rather  a  dis- 
enchanting proposition  to  a  novice  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions.     In  summer 
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the  thermometer  frequently  climbs  around 
130  degrees,  and  the  boss  would  gener- 
ally find  a  place  to  put  the  new  boy  where 
he-  would  have  no  difficulty  in  -  appre- 
ciating the  temperature. 

He  would,  no  -doubt,  think  of  happy 
school-days  and  the  cool  quiet  of  his 
country  home,  while  lying  over  the  high 
boiler  of  a  "  hog,"  with  all  the  lagging 
burned  from  under  the  jacket ;  and  lag- 
ging, in  those  days,  was  simply  boards. 
He  would  be  trying  to  pack  one  of  those 
throttle-valves  arranged  on  top,  the  skin 
peeling  off  his  fingers  from  contact  with 
the  network  of  red-hot  pipe,  and  half 
strangled  by  the  smoke ^  from  his  open 
kerosene  torch. 

Some  "  Fancy  "  Jobs. 

There  were  other  jobs,  too,  which  even 
the  writer  cannot  recall  without  a  tremor. 
Many  "who  read  this  have  not  forgotten 
the  problem  of  the  disconnected  throttle, 
wjiich  rigging  always  came  apart  at  a 
point  under  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  about 
six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  dome. 

There  were  a  good  many  things  in  those 
boilers — stays,  crown-bars,  and  what  not ; 
and  after  the  dome-cover  was  off  and  the 
throttle-box  removed,  it  became  the  time- 
honored  job  of  the  thinnest  and  smallest 
apprentice  to  be  lowered  by  his  feet,  head 
first  down  the  dome,  and  make  his  way 
over  the  crown  bars  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble. 

It  was  no  trouble  to  replace  the  pin, 
the  loss  of  which  meant  the  disconnected 
throttle ;  but  it  was  an  awful  job  to  worm 
one's  way  back  again  to  where  welcome 
hands  would  seize  his  feet  and  haul  him 
out. 

It  is  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
Joe  Brady,  once  an  apprentice  with  the 
writer,  but  now  probably  general  foreman 
of  the  B.  and  O.,  at  the  Riverside  round- 
house in  Baltimore,  became  stuck  in  the 
boiler  of  the  806,  on  his  return  trip  fol- 
lowing this  feat. 

They  claim  that  if  a  man  loses  his  nerve 
he  swells  when  in  such  environment,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  they  thought 
the  boiler  would  have  to  be  cut  apart 
before  Joe  was  finally  released. 

Winter  in  these  old  roundhouses  was 
not  much  of  an  improvement.  They  were 
ramshackle  affairs  at  the  best,  all  of  them. 


The  doors  didn't  fit.  There  was  always 
a  gap  under  them  of  from  one-half  to 
three  inches,  and  it  required  all  the  waste 
bagging  which  we  could  beg  or  steal  from 
the  oil-house  to  stop  the  crevices. 

There  wasn't  a  whole  pane  of  glass 
anywhere.  How  the  wind  did  whoop  it 
up  when  the  wind  was  blowing  right. 
Then  the  boys  would  put  in  many  hours  in 
the  cold  and  damp  pits  under  the  engines, 
chipping  away  the  ice  so  that  the  bolts 
could  be  uncovered  to  loosen  the  nuts. 

The  drop-pits  on  which  this  work  was 
done  were  not  the  quick-action  affairs  of 
the  present,  operated  by  an  hydraulic  or 
air  jack  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  extremely 
primitive. 

The  entire  machinery  for  lowering  the 
table  on  which  the  pair  of  driving-wheels 
rested  while  being  dropped  consisted  of 
a  jack-screw  in  each  corner,  turned  by  a 
wheel  taken  from  the  brake-staff  of  a 
freight-car. 

Of  course  every  new  apprentice  was 
assigned  to  the  unenviable  job  of  oper- 
ating one  of  these  wheels.  Unenviable  is 
without  reservation,  because  there  are 
tricks  in  all  trades.  The  older  hands  on 
the  other  three  wheels  had  the  art  of  run- 
ning their  own  down  in  unison  finely  de- 
veloped, leaving  the  apprentice  to  lower 
practically  all  of  the  weight,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  blistered  hands  and  a 
lame  back. 

Hunting  "  John  Murphy." 

There  was  another  feature,  too,  'hat 
was  "  raw,"  and  so  "  raw  "  that  its  n.  ,m- 
ory  lingers  through  all  of  these  many 
years. 

That  was  the  innocent,  but  none  the 
less  disheartening,  "  kidding "  to  which 
every  new  boy  became  the  logical  victim. 

He  was  sent  off  in  a  hurry,  and  always 
on  a  long  journey,  for  some  impossible 
tool.  For  instance,  a  machinist  in  the 
"  knockabout  "  gang  would  opportunely 
discover  that  the  progress  of  the  work 
at  hand  must  be  held  up  until  he  could 
secure  the  loan  of  a  "  half-round  square," 
this  impossible  tool  being  the  property  of 
a  certai-n  "  John  Murphy." 

"  John  Murphy  "  was  always  farthest 
from  the  gang  which  the  limits  of  the 
shop  would  permit,  if,  indeed,  he  were 
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not  equally  as  mythical  as  the  tool  itself. 
The  apprentice  would  be  instructed  to 
borrow  this  appliance  from  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  not  return  without  it. 

Fertility  of  invention  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause  was  displayed  by  the  mechanics 
of  those  days  in  creating  these  errands. 
The  boys  were  hustled  after  "  straight 
hooks,"  "  left-hand  monkey-wrenches," 
"  whistle-timers,"  and  "  smooth  files." 

They  carried  bogus  orders  to  the  store- 
keeper for  "  white  lamp-black,"  and  to 
the  blacksmith  to  temper  a  "  lead-center 
punch,"  carefully  filed  into  a  semblance 
of  the  steel  article. 

Sent  for  "  Blast." 

There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  on  record 
Avhere  an  apprentice  spent  his  entire  din- 
ner-hou>r  in  begging  the  foreman  of  the 
iron-foundry  for- a  bucket  of  "  blast."  He 
was  anxious  to  please  thp  machinist  for 
whom  he  was  working-,  and  that  worthy 
had  informed  him  that  a  great  favor 
Avould  be  conferred  if  he  could  possibly 
beg  or  borrow  a  bucket  of  "  blast." 

This  is  a  part  of  what  happened  to  the 
big  boys  who  went  to  learn  a  trade  in 
those  "  good  old  days,"  because  there  was 
an  infallible  precedent  to  sort  the  new- 
comers in  two  classes,  big  and  little. 

The  big  ones  had  their  initiation  in  the 
roundhouse,  while  their  smaller  brothers 
were  assigned  to  the  machine-shop,  until 
they  grew  up  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
roundhouse  and  its  vicissitudes. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  they  fared  any 
b'  er  either.  The  machine-shops  of  those 
days  wouldn't  bear  much  comparison  with 
what  you  may  now  see  at  Reading  or 
Hornell.  There  were  no  gear-tables  on 
the  lathes ;  and  if  you  wanted  to  chase 
an  eight  or  a  twelve  thread  you  had  to 
cover  the  whole  machine-shop  floor  with 
figures,  and  many  of  these  figures  had  as 
little  bearing  on  the  matter  at  hand  as  the 
"  whistle-tuner  "  on  the  device  to  which 
it  refers. 

This  first  year  of  apprenticeship  was 
the  real  test  of  a  boy's  staying  qualities. 
If  he  survived  it  there  was  good  stuff  in 
him ;  the  remaining  three  years  didn't  go 
so  hard.  He  received  his  reward  in  the 
shape  of  a  "  bount)^,"  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  a  clearance  into  the  full-fledged 
machinists'  ranks. 


The  "  bounty  "  was  a  great  institution, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  passed  away. 
It  meant  that  from  each  and' every  day's 
pay  eight  cents  would  be  deducted  by  the 
company,  to  be  paid  in  a  lump  at  the 
expiration  of  the  apprenticeship. 

This  amount,  usually  $100,  was  a  pretty 
good  stake  for  a  boy  getting  "  free."  Of 
course,  there  were  certain  tithes  on  this 
amount,  i)ut  enough  remained  to  buy  a 
good  kit  of  machinists'  tools,  and  more 
cash  at  one  time  besides  than  the  boy  ever 
saw. 

After  they  were  "  out  of  their  time," 
and  received  their  "  bounty,"  they  gener- 
ally drifted  away  from  the  home  fold  to 
secure  experience.  Boys  who  started  as 
apprentices  long  ago  gave  value  received 
for  the  trade  they  learned.  It  was  simply 
a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  straight 
through,  and  represents  the  school  in 
which  those  whose  nanies  are  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  acquired 
their  knowledge. 

The  trade  had  to  be  picked  up  largely 
from  the  mechanics  in  the  shop  where  the 
boy  worked,  and  the  result  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  desire  of  these 
mechanics  to  impart  information.  There 
was  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
shop  supervisors  to  teach  any  apprentice. 
The  foreman  thought  his  duty  done  when 
he  placed  tlie  boy  as  helper  with  a  good 
mechanic,  or  in  a  position  where  he  might 
pick  up  what  Avas  to  be  learned. 

Seeking  Information. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  was 
wofully  weak  in  this  particular  feature, 
because  it  lacked  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  shop  instructor 
' — who  is  now  paid  to  instil  tlie  ideas  and 
best  procedure  in  the  mind  of  the  appren- 
tice through  practical  demonstration — 
the  apprentice,  when  placed  on  a  machine, 
asked  a  mechanic  how  to  do  a  certain  job. 

He  had  to  ask  him,  as  there  was  no 
other  way.  The  mechanic  would  say : 
"  You  will  have  to  learn  that  the  same 
way  that  I  did."  If  the  boy  went  to  the 
foreman  for  information,  he  would  usual- 
ly find  him  so  loaded  with  other  duties 
that  he  would  not  have  any  time  to  devote 
to  apprentice  education. 

The  result  was  that  the  machine  did 
not  turn  out  the  work,  and  unless  the  ap- 
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prentice  proved  to  be  an  unusually  good 
"  sticker  "  he  became  disgusted  with  his 
trade. 

So  much  for  what  used  to  be ;  but  what 
a  revelation  for  some  of  those  old  foremen 
if  they  could  walk  through  one  of  the 
perfectly  appointed  apprentice  schools  of 
the  present  day  !  "** 

The  Difference  To-Day. 

They  would  see  classes  presided  over 
by  competent  and  well-paid  instructors  ; 
drawing-rooms,  with  all  implements  fur- 
nished free  of  cost  to  the  apprentices.  In 
the  shops  it  would  be  noted  that  the  boys 
work  on  a  defined  schedule  ;  that  they  are 
changed  from  machine  to  machine,  or 
from  operation  to  operation  at  stated 
times,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  two  years 
on  a  bolt  lathe. 

The  slow  boy  is  shifted  in  the  regular 
routine,  so  that  the  quicker  boy  who  is  to 
follow  him  may  have  the  full  time  al- 
lowed upon  the  machine.  A  slow  boy, 
who  does  not  show  decided  improvement 
after  three  or  six  days  of  instruction,  is 
taken  off  the  machine  and  put  on  special 
work  for  which  he  is  better  suited. 

He  is  told  that  the  company  cannot 
afford  to  reduce  the  output  of  that  ma- 
chine. 

Some  boys  learn  quickly,  and  others 
slowly.  The  quick  boy  often  makes  mis- 
takes, while  the  slow  ones,  when  the  idea 
is  grasped,  seldom  forget  it.  For  this 
reason  every  effort  is  made  to  study  the 
dull  boy  and  bring  him  up  to  the  standard 
before  removing  him  from  a  machine. 

Improving  the  Shops. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  made  on 
their  shops,  many  railroad  companies, 
within  the  past  four  or  five  years,  ha^•e 
practically  renewed  all  shop  machinery. 
Additions  to  shops,  power-houses,  round- 
houses, and  roundhouse  machine  -  shops 
have  been  built  to  keep  in  good  condition 
the  motive  power  and  car  equipment.  To 
derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from 
this  investment,  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
panies must  have  trained,  skilled,  and 
careful  workmen. 

In  keeping  with  this  advanced  move- 
ment the  Erie  Railroad  has  created  an 
organization   for  the  purpose  of   giving 


technical  and  practical  instruction  to 
young  men  who  enter  its  service  as  ap- 
prentices. It  has  established  apprentice 
schools  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania ;  Hor- 
nell,  New  York ;  Susquehanna,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Dunmore,  Pennsylvania. 

These  schools  are  free  to  apprentices  in 
all  departments,  and  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory. Instruction  in  the  classes  covers 
the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions,  proportion, 
simple  problems  in  interest,  tables  and 
weights,  the  elementary  principles  of 
plane  and  solid  geometry,  mechanical 
drawing,  practical  and  theoretical  me- 
chanics, and  instructions  pertaining  to 
the  construction  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
as  well  as  lessons  in  their  successful  and 
economical  operation. 

Apprentices  seeking  employment  in  the 
shops  of  the  Erie  (and  the  same  require- 
ments apply  practically  to  the  other  roads 
maintaining  these  schools)  must  not  be 
less  than  sixteen,  nor  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  have  good  general 
health. 

Making  Application. 

Preference  is  always  given  to  the  sons 
of  employees.  All  applications  for  ap- 
prenticeship are  made  to  the  master  me- 
chanic, or  officer  in  charge  of  the  shop, 
and  the  applicants  are  sent  directly  to  the 
instructor  of  apprentices,  who  examines 
them  as  to  their  general  education. 

If  he  finds  that  they  are  qualified  for 
the  position  sought,  he  so  certifies  to  the 
proper  officer,  and  the  applicant  enters 
the  service. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  this  and 
other  companies  are  based  on  a  specified 
course  of  four  years  as  the  maximum  time 
to  be  served.  Time  lost  by  apprentices  is 
ni)t  allowed,  but  each  apprentice  must  put 
in  three  hundred  daj^s,  or  the  number  of 
hours  a  day  which  the  shop  works,  before 
he  is  entitled  to  advancement  to  another 
year. 

Those  who  complete  the  course,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  award  of  a  certificate  of 
apprenticeship,  are  given  machinists'  rates 
in  the  shop  in  which  they  are  employed, 
the  rate  being  based  upon  ability  and 
merit. 

Apprentices  in  this  department  are 
given  a  general  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
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ent  classes  of  work  within  a  specified  time 
of  three  years,  as  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing schedule : 

Machine-Shop. 

Months. 
Lathes    (bolt-lathe    first,   then   general 

work)    6 

Planers --. ...  3 

Shaper    '. 3 

Slotter  ..; .^ 2 

Boring-mill 2 

Vise  work  on  rods ■ 3 

Vise   work    on   motion   work,   pistons, 

cross-heads,    etc 4 

Erecting-Shop. 

Frame  work,  shoes  and  wedges, 
wheeling  engines,  putting  up  spring- 
rigging,  engine-truck  work,  expan-- 
sion-gear,  etc ■  •       6 

Work    above    running-board,    consist-  • 
ing    of    hand-rails,    pops,    whistles, 
boiler    mountings,    and    all    similar 
work    ;  •  ■       3 

Putting  up  motion  work,  setting 
valves,  lining  guides,  piffting  in  pis- 
tons, applying  steam-chests,  etc....       4 

Total    3  years. 

The  fourth  and  last  year  is  spent,  when 
possible,  on  work  with  Avhich  the  appren- 
tice is  least  familiar. 

Not  Included. 

The  tool-room  and  air-brake  depart- 
ments are  now  no  longer  included  in  the 
course  given  above  for  the  machinist  ap- 
prentice, but  are  treated  specially,  and  a 
number  of  apprentices  are,  kept  in  these 
departments,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  become  specialists  in  this  par- 
ticular work.  And  no  more  important 
item  exists  in  modern  locomotive  practise 
than  the  air-brake.  , 

The  tool-room  and  air-brake  depart- 
ments in  the  large  shops  of  the  Erie  are 
of  sufficient  size  and  capacity  to  profitably 
employ,  at  all  times,  from  four  to  eight 
apprentices,  and  these  positions  are  filled 
l)y  capable  young  men.  Apprentices  in 
these  departments  are  given  a.  three-year 
course,  as  follows : 

Tool- Room. 

Months. 

Handing  out  tools 2 

Operating  tool  and  drill  grijnders 2 

Shaper    2 

Milling-machine 3 

Lathe    4 

Vise  work  on  die-sinking,  making  and 
general  repairs  to  such  tools  as  are 


Months. 
used  on  the  various  classes  of  work 
in  the  different  departments  of  the 
shop 5 

Air-Brake  Room. 

Overhauling  and  applying  brake-rig- 
ging        3 

Air-pumps   .■ 4 

Lubricators,  engineers'  valves,  inject- 
ors, etc 4 

Reducing-valves,  cut-out  cocks,  steam 
and  air  gages,  globe-valves,  water- 
glass,  and  •  steam-gage  cocks,  pops 
and  whistles,  and  all  work  handled 
in  this  department 7 

Total    3  years. 

For  the  Boiler-Maker. 

The  course  for  the  boiler-njaker  ap- 
prentice in  these  shops  is  no  less  compre- 
hensive. It  is  a  four-year  course,  three 
years  of  which  to  be  spent  on  the  follow- 
ing schedule : 

Boiler-Shop. 

Months. 

Heating  rivets,  and  helping  at  light 
work  on  punch  and  shear,  scaling 
boilers,  etc 4 

Ash-pan  and  netting  work,  also  as  much 
miscellaneous  sheet-iron  work  as 
possible    6 

New  fire-box  work,  reaming,  and  tap- 
ping stay-bolt  holes,  running  in,  set- 
ting and  cutting  off  stay-holts,  etc. . .       4 

Helping  to  scarf,  roll,  fit,  shear,  apply 
rivets,  and  calk  new  fire-box  or  new 
sheets    6 

Setting  flues  3 

Helping  on  flange-fire . ; 3 

Working  with  boiler-maker  on  gen- 
eral work,  such  as  flanging,  riveting, 
applying  new  sheets,  bracing  and 
stay-bolt  work  10 

Total    ; 3  years. 

The  fourth  year  of  this  apprenticeship 
will  be  spent  principally  in  the  back-shop 

.on  patches,  half-side  sheets,  door  sheets, 
back-and-front  flue  sheets,  smoke-box  ex- 
tensions, liners  in  smoke-box,  and  general 
work  in  this  department. 

One  apprentice  will  be  selected  from 
those  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  time  at 
this  trade  for  instruction  in  laying  out 
work  from  drawings.  He  will  work  with 
and  under  the  instruction  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  laying-out  table. 

The  term  of  service  in  this  work  will 
be  at  least  six  months.     At  the  end  of 

'  three  months  another  apprentice  Avill  be 
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assigned  to  laying  out,  so  that  when  the 
first  apprentice  retires  the  second  will  be 
able  to  take  a  third,  and  so  on. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company  announces, 
in  connection  with  its  apprentice  schools, 
that  the  move~ment  has  for  its  primary 
object,  not  the  making  of  mechanical  en- 
gineers out  of  shop  workmen,  but  the 
making  of  first-class  skilled  mechanics,  so 
that  the  shop  forces  may  be  sure  of  men 
trained  and  educated  in  Erie  standards 
and  Erie  methods. 

Those  who  prophesied  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  new  apprentice  system  which  was 
being  established  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral lines  would  deteriorate  and  die  a 
natural  death  as  soon  as  the  first  excite- 
ment passed  off,  must  be  glad  to  learn 
that  they  were  badly  mistaken. 

After  three  years  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed its  progress  closely  are  convinced 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  New  York  Central  has  now  ten 
schools  in  connection  with  its  shops — at 
Beech  Grove,  Indiana ;  Collinwood,  Ohio ; 
Depew,  New  York;  East  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Jackson,  Michi- 
gan ;  McKees  Rocks,  Pennsylvania ; 
Oswego,  New  York ;  Sf.  Thomas,  Onta- 
rio, and  West  Albany,  New  York.  The 
last  report  indicates  a  total  of  564  ap- 
prentices enrolled.  The  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Santa  Fe  have  also  fallen  in  line, 
and  are  organizing  apprentice  instruction 
schools  in  their  various  shops. 

What  Apprentices  Have  Done. 

The  wonderful  susceptibility  to  me- 
chanical development  induced  by  this 
systematic  course  of  training  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  instances,  taken 
at  random  from  some  of  the  shops  of  the 
New  York  Central  lines : 

In  the  West  Albany  shops  a  first-year 
apprentice,  with  only  two-weeks'  experi- 
ence, bored  twelve  eccentrics  in  thirteen 
hours,  and  five  eccentric  straps  in  seven 
and  one-half  hours. 

A  second-year  apprentice,  with  helper, 
set  the  valves  on  an  engine  in  seven  hours. 
He  also  set  valves  on  two  other  engines  in 
good  time.  A  second-year  apprentice, 
with  helper,  lined  up  two  sets  of  guides 
and  coupled  pistons,  all  in  six  hours. 

This  boy  had  only. three  months'  experi- 
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ence  in  this  work.  A  third-year  appren- 
tice, in  charge  of  the  rod  job,  repaired 
thirty-two  main  rods,  ten  pairs  of  front- 
end  brasses,  and  eighteen  pairs  of  back- 
end  brasses'.  He  also  made  two  sets  of 
front-end  brasses.  All  of  this  work  was 
done  in  three  weeks. 

At  the  Oswego  shops  an  apprentice, 
with  but  three-months'  experience  with 
a  helper,  ran  the  link  job  successfully 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  regu- 
lar foreman.  At  the  Elkhart  shops  a 
third-year  apprentice  laid  out  a  new  drop- 
pit  jack  for  the  roundhouse  from  a  blue- 
prilat. 

In  the  Drafting-Room. 

At  the  McKees  Rocks  shops  two  fourth- 
year  apprentices  had  full  charge  of  a  pit, 
with  an  engine  for  general  repairs.  The 
boys  ordered  all  parts,  made  sketches  for 
new  bolts,  lined  up  the  guides,  laid  off  the 
shoes  and  wedges,  wheeled  and  trammed 
the  engine  and  set  the  valves. 

A  fourth-year  apprentice  took  complete 
charge  of  erecting  a  new  engine,  includ- 
ing the  following  jobs:  leveling  and 
squaring  the  frames,  scribing  and  chip- 
ping the  saddle,  laying  oft"  the  shoes  and 
wedges,  and  wheeling  and  tramming  the 
engine. 

In  connection  with  this  mechanical 
training,  boys  are  used  in  the  drafting- 
room  both  before  and  after  graduation. 
Before  graduation  those  best  fitted  for  the 
work  spend  three  months  making  blue- 
prints, drawings,  and  tracings.  After 
graduation  those  specially  adapted  may 
be  used  as  regular  draftsmen. 

When  rushed,  the  head  draftsman  often 
takes  drawings  to  the  apprentice  class- 
room to  be  worked  up  or  traced.  Ap- 
prentices assist  the  drafting-room  in  ma- 
king numerous  tests,  such  as  indicating 
engines,  dynamometer  car  te~stSj  coal  tests, 
etc. 

^Debating  clubs  give  the  boys  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  and  talk  on  mechanical 
subjects.  Speaking  in  public  makes  and 
develops  initiative,  and  the  ability  to  do 
this  is  due  to  classroom  instruction.  Club 
socials  and  picnics  bind  the  boys  to  their 
fellow  workmen  and  build  up  valuable 
friendships.  The  boys  learn  to  under- 
stand and  respect  their  .superiors,  but  not 
to  fear  them. 
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The  cause  of  this  striking  movement  in 
the  interests  of  advanced  education,  brief- 
ly summarized,  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
strides  in  the  development  of  the  locomo- 
tive in  the  last  twenty-five -years,  and  to 
little  else. 

A  Perplexing  Problem. 

In  1876  the  standard  passenger-engine 
in  use  throughout  the  country  had  cylin- 
ders sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  twen- 
ty-four inches  stroke  of  piston,  a  toy  com- 
pared with  the  present  passenger-engine 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe — 
the  1300 — which  would  pull  ten  such 
engines  as  those  of  the  centennial  year, 
and  their  trains  also. 

The  early  locomotive  builders  had  this 
advantage :  The  established  gage  of  track 
— 4  feet  Sy2  inches — was  larger  than 
their  ideas.  While  their  ideas  progressed 
slowly,  the  extension  of  railroads  pro- 
ceeded tremendously,  until  100,000  miles 
of  track  was  laid  in  this  country — and  all 
at  that  gage  of  4  feet  8^^  inches.  Not 
until  this  mileage  was  down  did  the  fact 
dawn  that  thelocomotive  was  out-g-rowing 
a  gage  now  too  late  to  change. 

It  is  certain  that  this  will  remain  the 
standard  width  of  track  for -all  time  to 
come,  as  it  is  certain  that  no  more  than 
fifteen  feet  will  remain  the  limit  of  over- 
head clearance. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  weight 
of  the  locomotive  has  increased  on  this 
4-feet-8i/2-inch  gage  from  less  than  40 
tons  to  upward  of  100  tons.  Engines 
have  become  higher  and  wider,  until  the 


limit  has  been  reached  in  both  directions, 
and  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done 
now  is  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  Jthe 
machine  within  the  present  limitations. 

To  cope  with  these  requirements,  per- 
plexing problems  are  presented,  and  be- 
fore they  can  be  successfully  combated 
each  and  every  man  in  the  mechanical 
department  must  be  specially  trained  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties. 

This  explains  largely  why  we  have  ap- 
prentice schools.  They  were  not  needed 
in  the  old  days,  because  the  track  was 
bigger  than  the  engine,  but  now  the  loco- 
motive dwarfs  the  track,  and  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  enhance  its  power  within 
itself. 

Thinkers  Are  Wanted. 

This  is  why  the  railroads  want  their 
boys  to  think,  and  they  are  willing  to- 
spend  any  amount  of  money  to  encourage 
them,  because  the  greenest  among  them 
all  may  stumble  on  something  which 
might  mean  a  revolution. 

They  pay  their  apprentices  well,  too, 
when  compared  to  the  old  days.  The 
writer  put  in  his  apprenticeship  at  sev- 
enty cents  a  day  for  the  first  year,  with 
ten  cents  a  day  added  for  each  succeeding 
year. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  to  receive  now 
eighty  cents  the  first  year,  $1  the  second, 
$1.25  the  third,-  and  $l-r50  the  last  year. 

This  may  be  an  unwritten  chapter  in 
railroading,  but  it  is  true  in  illustrating 
the  effort  which  all  roads  are  making  to 
develop  men. 


In  the  next  article  in  this  series,  which  will  appear  in  our  May  issue,    Mr.   Rogers  will 
describe  the  occupation  of  a  railroad  machinist. 
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THE    GREATER    LOVE 

BY     BENJAMIN     RUSH     THORNBURY. 

Sam  Selkirk  Proves  that  the  Victory 
of  Love  Is  as  Great  as  that  of  War. 


•yHE  gaunt  frame  building  that 
had  served  as  division  head- 
quarters at  Centerpoint  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
trembled  and  creaked  in  the 
grasp  of  the  blizzard.  Every- 
body dovi^n  in  the  yard,  who  could  leave 
his  work,  had  been  driven  to  the  shelter 
of  roundhouse  and  train-shed  by  the  fury 
of  its  blinding  gusts. 

Even  the  snorting  little  switch-engine, 
that  had"  just  finished  making  up  an  extra, 
crawled  under  the  leeward  side  of  the 
coal-chutes  to  keep  itself  warm.  The 
big  ten-wheeler  that  had"  backed  down 
and  coupled  onto  the  long  line  of  empties 
was  panting  a  protest  at  being  dragged 
out  on  such  a  night,  its  breath  freezing 
upon  its  black  sides  as  it  fell.  v 

A  shaft  of  light  shot  across  the  yard 
as  an  upper  door  opened  and  closed, 
and  the  form  of  a  man  came  out  upon 
the  landing  and  staggered  down  the 
creaking  steps  that  flanked  that  side  of 
the  gaunt  building. 

It  moved  slowly  across  the  half  dozen 
tracks  and  disappeared  through  the  open 
door  of  a  box  car  that  stood  in  the  out- 
going train. 

A  lamp  waved  a  signal  from  the  ca- 
boose and  was  ansvv^ered  by  two  short 
blasts  from  the  engine, -and  with  a  clank- 
ing of  draw-bars  that  sounded  sharp 
above  the  storm,  the  extra  pulled  slowly 
down  the  yard. 

"  It  never  snows,  but  there's  a  blizzard 
out  here,"  grumbled  the  night  despatcher, 
bending  over  the  train-sheet  at  the  long 
instrument  table  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
"  and  that  applies  to  something  more  than 
the  weather  chart,  too. '  Just  let  us  get 
a  heavy  run  of  stock,  and  the  Old  Man's 


sure  to  find  some  reason  for  running  that 
varnished  wagon  of  his  out  on  the  line 
to  play  shuttle-cock  vvith  the  schedule. 
It's  a  bad  night  to  keep  things  moving." 

He  was  addressing  no  one  in  particu- 
lar, but  the  superintendent  wlreeled 
around  from  his  desk -in  the  corner  and 
faced  him. 

"  Speaking  of  the  Old  Man,"  he  said, 
"  did  you  notice  that  drunken  bum  that 
just  went  out?  " 

"  No,"  he  snapped,  "  I've  been  too  busy 

keeping    half    a    dozen    hog-trains    from 

•^running  over   the   Old   Man's  special   to 

notice   anything.      What's-  he   got   to   do 

with  the  Old  Man?" 

"  Nothing,  now,  but  there  was  a  time 

"  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Old  Man 

was  a   strong   factor   in   his   life."      The 

superintendent  hitched  his  chair  over  to 

the  table  and  cocked  up  his  heels. 

"Just  a  moment.  I'll  get^his  extra 
out  of  town  and  then  eat  my  lunch  while 
you  talk,"   interrupted   the  other. 

"  It  isn't  a  long  story,"  began  the  su- 
perintendent as  he  lighted  a  cigar  and 
carefully  studied  the  burning  end.  "  That 
drunken  bum  is  Sam  Selkirk,  at  one  time 
the  smoothest  operator  on  the  M.  I.  and 
N.  Copper-plate  copy  and  all  that,  and 
his  Morse  came  so  clean  that  even  Fatty 
Dalton  out  at  Elba  would  not  break  him, 
and  that's  saying  a  lot,  for  Fatty  was  the 
worst  ham  on  the  division. 

That  was  before  the  consolidation  and 
just  after  they  brought  Mr.  Goodell  down 
here  from  the  Soo  to  be  general  man- 
ager. The  road  never  saw  such  times 
as  that,  before  nor  since ;  for  he  was  the- 
best  all-around  operating  manager  they 
ever  had. 

"  Well,   Sam   blowed  into   the   general 
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offices  one  day,  they  were  located  at 
Kensington  then,  and  hit  the  Old  Man 
for  a  job.  I  guess  no  one  ever  knew 
where  he  came  from,  as  that  was  before 
the  days  of  the  pedigree  system,  and  a 
man  got  a  job  for  wdiat  he  could  do  and 
not  what  he  had  done. 

"  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  could  pound 
brass,  the  Old  Man  never  asked  any 
questions.  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  at 
the  time,  and  I  remember  the  expression 
on  the  Old  Man's  face  when  Sam  sat 
down  to  that  key.  He  did  love  a  -com- 
petent man,  no  matter  what  branch  of 
the  service  he  happened  to  be  in. 

"  You  can  bet  there  wasn't  any  bulled 
messages  in  that  office  after  that,  and 
things  went  on  as  smooth  as  the  road-bed 
for  about  six  months,  until  one  day  Joe 
Kelsoe  came  in  on-  No.  2  and  an- 
nounced that  he  needed  a  despatcher,  and 
needed  him  bad. 

"  You  never  knew  Joe,  did  you?  Well, 
he  was  the  littlest  man  with  the  biggest 
heart  you  will  find  anywhere ;  and  when 
it  came  to  getting  trains  over  this  hun- 
dred and_forty-four  miles  of  steel  and 
cotton-wood,  his  peer  wasn't  born.  He 
went  down  East  when  the  road  was  gob- 
bled up,  but  he  was  train-master  here  in 
Centerpoint  at  that  time. 

"  The  Old  Man  knew,  by  the  way  Joe 
cut  his  eyes  around  at  Selkirk  when  he 
made  the  announcement,  that  he  might 
as  well  look  out  for  a  new  operator,  for 
what  Joe  went  after  he  usually  got,  and 
so  the  next  day  Sam  was  ordered  to  re- 
port here  for  second  trick  work.  That 
was    the   beginning    of    Sam's   troubles." 

The  superintendent  paused  to  relight 
his  cigar  while  the  night-  despatcher 
marked  up  an  "  os "  on  No.  3  on  the 
train-sheet  and  said  "  gn "  to  the  oper- 
ator. 

"Of  course  there  was  a  girl  in  the 
case,"  continued  his  chief,  "  and  the  girl 
in  Sam's  case  was  Jim  O'Keefe's  daugh- 
ter. Jim  was  road-master;  the  Old  Man 
having  brought  him  and  the  chief  des- 
patcher down  with  him  from  the  Soo, 
We  had  no  superintendent  here  in  those 
days,  that  work  being  divided  between 
the  chief  despatcher  and  the  train-master. 

"  The  chief  was  a  good  man,  all  right, 
or  the  Old  Man  wouldn't  have  had  him, 
and  we  all  thought  he  was  straight  as 
a   die,   but   a  lot   of   straight   trees   have 


crooked  roots  you  know,  and  they  never 
showed  in  his  make-up  until  Sam  raked 
off  some  of  the  dirt  by  taking  up  with 
Fanny  O'Keefe. 

"  Somehow,    Fanny    never    told    Sam 

that  she  and  the  chief  had  been  thick  up 

north.     From  that  moment,  the  chief  be- 

•  gan  throwing  it  into  Sam  and  never  let 

up  until  he  finally  got  his  scalp. 

"  Things  went  on  that  way  until  Sam 
and  Fanny  concluded  to  tie  up.  She 
was  buying  her  wedding  things,  and  Sam 
went  around  with  the  glad  hand  out  to 
everybody.  The  boys  used  to  say  that 
even  his  "  OK  "  sounded  like  a  '  God 
bless  you,'  and  many  a  lonesome  lad  up  on 
the  west  got  an  hour  off  when  Sam  knew 
"he  ought  to  have  been  doing  his  work. 

"  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  malice 
of  the  chief,  and  took  a  good  deal  off 
him  for  the  sake  of  peace.  He  always  did 
his  work,  and  everybody  liked  him,  from 
the  Old  Man  down. 

"  About  that  time  the  Transcontinent- 
al bought  up  the  line  and,  there  was  a 
general  shake-up  all  around.  The  gen- 
eral offices  at  Kensington  were  abolished, 
and  the  road  made  a  part  of  the  St. 
Joe  branch  of  the  Continental.  They 
Avanted  the  Old  Man  to  go  down  there 
as  general  superintendent,  but  he  was 
too  good  a  man  to  sub  to  any  of  those 
Wall  Street  importations,  and  as  good  as 
told  them  so.  Besides,  he  was  tired  of 
the  game  anyway,  so  he  resigned  and 
moved  over  into  Illinois  and  went  into 
the  real  estate  business. 

"  I  never  did  know  just  how  it  hap- 
pened, for  I  was  in  St.  Joe  at  the  time, 
having  been  moved  down  there  along 
Avith  the  other  office  fixtures,  but  it  seems 
that  the  chief  had  some  kind  of  a  pull 
with  the  powers-that-be  that  we  didn't 
know  anything  about,  and  the  first  thing 
I  knew,  he  was  carded  up  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  division. 

"  Just  one  week  from  that  day  Sam  was 
fired  for  cause.  Of  course  it  was  plain 
to  everybody  that  the  cause  was  under  the 
new  superintendent's  hat,  but  you  don't 
need  a  Gatling  gun  to  kill  a  mosquito, 
and  Sam  wasn't  much  more  than  that  in 
the  Transcontinental  eye. 

"  He  came  down  in  a  day  or  two  to 
get  his  time,  and  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  a  fellow.  I  started  to  open  the 
subject  of  his  trouble,  but  he  shut  up  like 
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a  clam ;  didn't  have  a  word  to  say  against 
anybody,  only  that  he  guessed  he  would 
go  out  West  and  grow  up  with  the 
country. 

"  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  until 
he  drifted  in  here  to-night  on'-  this  bliz- 
zard, and  I  never  learned  the  whole  story 
until  the  chief  was  raised  from  superin- 
tendent to  general  manager  of  Western 
lines  and  I  came  up  here  to  take  his 
place." 

"Our  general  manager?"  exploded 
the  night  despatcher. 

"  Our  general  manager,"  pursued  the 
superintendent.  "It  seems  that  what- 
ever the  charge  was,  he  queered  Sam  with 
the  girl  as  well  as  the  company,  and  in' 
six  months  married  her  himself,  and  I 
guess  it  was  that,  more  than  the  loss  of 
his  job,  that  pirt  Sam  all  to  the  bad,  and- 
he  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  for  I 
didn't  know  him  to-night  until  he  told 
me  who  he  was. 

"  He  wanted  me  to  place  him,  but  I 
couldn't  do  anything  for  him,  for  the 
Old  Man  had  seen  to  it  that  he  is  on 
the  black  book  of  every  general  manager 
in  the  country,  and  it  would  have  been 
worth  as  much  as  my  head;  1/  have  a 
wife  and  two  little  ones  that  must  come 
first.  ^ 

"  I  offered  to  stake  him  though,  but 
he  straightened  up  in  a  semblance  of  that 
old  imperious  way  of  his  and  said  he 
wasn't  looking  for,  charity,  he  wanted  a 
job.  I  told  him  then  that  the  Old  Man  ^ 
was  coming  through  to-night  and  that  if 
he  would  wait,  I  would  see  if  something 
couldn't  be  done  in  the  matter.  He  turned 
on  his  heel  and  went  out.  I  never  saw 
murder  in  a  man's  eye,  but — " 

"  DS,  DS,  DS— BR." 

"  The  night  despatcher  opened  the  key 
to  answer  the  call,  and  the  superintendent 
went  quietly  back  to  his  desk  in  the  cor- 
ner. He  was  'about  to  ask  how  the  spe- 
cial was  coming  on,  when  he  heard  a 
sharp  exclamation  behind  him  and 
turned  to  see  the  night  despatcher  stand- 
'ing  rigid  in  front  of  his  key ;  his  face  was  ' 
as  white  as  chalk. 

"  Great  Scott,  man!  I've  put  secolid  97 
head-on  into  'that  special !  " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  gasped  the 
superintendent,  springing  to  his  side. 
"  Speak,  man !  For  heaven's  sake  say 
something !  " 


The  night  despatcher  had  fallen  limp 
in  his  chair,  and  the  haggard  face  he 
raised  to  his  chief  was  like  death.  He 
pointed   silently  to  the  open  order-book. 

Order  No.  127. 

C.  &  E.  Spcl.  West,  Glendale  Jet. 

C.  &  E.  Second  Ninety-seven,  Bradford. 

Special  west  Eng.  1091  and  Second 
Section  Train  No.  97,  Eng.  4250,  wiJl 
meet  at  Deanley.  J.  W.  B. 

OK.  Un.  11.48  P.M. 

OK.  Br. 

"  I  got  that  train  of  empties  over  to 
the  junction  for  them  and  then  gave  them 
that  meeting-point  with  second  97.  They 
left  there  ten  minutes  ago  and  Bradford 
just  said  97  had  run  his  signal  board  and 
had  gone  over  the  hill.  His  light  was 
out." 

He  was  speaking  calmly  now,  but  his 
slow,  deliberate  sentences  came  with  a 
metallic  ring. 

"  That  means,"  he  continued,  "  that  in 
about  twenty  minutes  from  now  that  train 
load  of  hogs  will  be  going  down  Deanley 
hill  at  a  forty-mile  clip,  and  about  five 
minutes  later  she  will  land  on  that  spe- 
cial, and — " 

"And  no  night  man  at  Deanley!" 
The  superintendent  groaned. 

"  Yes,"  affirmed  the  other,  "  Price  goes 
home  after  No.  11  passes.  And  the 
Old  Man's  wife  and  daughter  with  him 
too.  What's  that !  "  he  leaned  toward 
the  sounder,  which  was  clicking  rapidly. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  superin- 
tendent. 

'"^  Wait !  "  The  word  cracked  like  a 
pistol  -  shot,  then  he  began  translating 
slowly : 

"  Don't  worry  up  there  DS,  I'm  not  the 
operator  here,  but  I  got  that  report  BR, 
just  sent  and  have  put  a  glim  on  the 
bulls-eye;  it'll  stop  the  one  that  gets  here 
first  and — " 

The  circuit  went  wide  open  and  did  not 
close  again,  leaving  the  two  staring  at 
each  other  in  helpless  amazement. 

"  Sounds  like  a  message  from  heaven," 
said  the  night  despatcher  in  a  whisper. 

Extra  east  pulled  up  at  Deanley  tank 
and  the  fireman  crawled  over  the  ice- 
covered  tender  to  let  down  the  spout.  A 
brakeman  jumped  down  from  the  caboose 
steps,  pulled  his  cap  over  his  ears  and 
started  toward  the  engine. 
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"  Tell  Dave  to  get  a  move  on  there, 
we  don't  want  to  lay  out  that  special," 
called  the  conductor  from  the  cupola. 

He  delivered  his  message  and  was  re- 
turning when  he  saw  a  tattered  shoe  pro- 
truding from  the  door  of  a  box  car. 

"  Here.  This  ain't  no  Pullman  Lim- 
ited. Clear  out  o'  here  !  "  he  called  rough- 
ly, and  giving  the  foot  a  jerk,  the  form 
of  a  man  struck  the  frozen  ground  and 
lay  in  a  heap.  The  brakeman  swung  to 
the  steps  of  the  passing  caboose,  and  the 
tail-lights  glimmered  around  the  curve. 

The  man  rose  to.  his  feet  and  steadied 
himself  with  an  effort,  then  staggered 
across  the  snow-covered  platform  to  the 
door  of  the  station.  It  swung  open  against 
his  weight  and  he  fell  prone  across  the 
floor  of  the  little  waiting-room.  A  ruddy 
glow  from  the  smoldering  fire  came 
through  the  open  door  of  the  stove  and 
petted  the  white  upturned  face  with  little 
caressing  touches  of  color. 

For  half  an  hour  he  lay  thus,  with  no 
sign  of  life  save  the  quick  rise  and  fall 
of  the  stiffened  coat  at  his  chest,  when  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  lattice  partition 
an  instrument  began  pounding  rapidly. 

The  man  stirred  uneasily  and  raised 
himself  upon  his  elbow,  his  eyes 'fixed 
in  a  glassy  stare.  He  was  listening  in- 
tently. Suddenly  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
and  stood  with  fists  tightly  clenched.  His 
face   was  the  face  of  a  demon. 

"  At  last,"  he  sobbed.  "  At  last !  Hang 


him !  Hang  him !  And  he'll  die  like 
the  dog  that  he  is !  If  she  was  only  there 
too — she — she!     Oh,  my  Fanny!" 

A  mighty  passion  shook  him,  then  slow- 
ly, as  the  light  breaking  through  a  storm- 
cloud,  his  features  relaxed  and  the  fire 
illumined  a  transformed  face. 

Like  a  madman  he  flung  himself 
against  the  frail  door  and  burst  into  the 
office.  Tearing  open  cupboard  and  locker, 
he  at  last  found  the  lantern  and  hugged 
it  to  him  with  a  little  inarticulate  cry. 
In  another  instant'  he  was  at  the  stove 
again,  wrenching  off  the  globe  as  he  ran. 

Insensible  to  the  pain,  he  grasped  a' 
blazing  coal  and  held  it  to  the  wick.  It 
flickered  and  went  out.  He  flung  it  back 
and  picked  another,  and  was  successful. 

He  replaced  the  globe  Avith  shaking 
hands  and  darted  outside  to  the  plat- 
form, where  he  hooked  the  lantern  to  the 
signal-board.  Stumbling,  he  gr&ped  his 
way  back  to  the  office  and  sank  ^  into  the 
chair  at  the  instrument-table. 

Outside,  above  the  howl  of  the  increas- 
ing storm,  a  locomotive  uttered  a  single 
shriek,  which  was  echoed  by  another  far 
up  the .  track,  and  a  moment  later  the 
two  panting  engines  came  to  a  shuddering 
stop  with  their  frosty  noses  almost  touch- 
ing. A  glimmer  of  ruby  light  fell  softly 
upon  them  from  the  swinging  lantern. 

^Inside,  they  found  the  corpse  of  a  man. 
his  stark  fingers  clutching  the  key  of  a 
telegraph  instrument. 


FATAL  COURTESY. 

A  GUILELESS  rustic,  wishing  to  be  em- 
plo3-ed  on  a  railway,  emerged  from  the 
examination-room  and  informed  his  father 
he  had  failed  because  he  was  color-bHnd. 

"  But  you  can't  have  I  "  said  his  father. 
"You're  no  more  color-blind  than  I  am." 

"  I  know  that,  feyther,"  he  replied,  "  but 
it's  all  through  bein'  polite." 

"  What  do  you  mean?     Explain  yourself." 

'■  Well,  feyther,  I  went  into  a  room,  and  a 
chap  held  something  up  for  me  to  look  at. 
'This  is  green,  isn't  it?'  ses  he.  'Come, 
now,  you're  positive  it's  green?  '  quite  plead- 
ing like;  and,  though  I  could  see  plain 
enough  that  it  wor  red,  I  couldn't  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  tell  him  so.  So  I  agreed  with 
him,  and  they  bundled  me  out.  No  more 
perliteness  for  me.  It  don't  pay !  " — Pear- 
son's fLondon)  Weekly. 


JUST  A  HABIT. 


A  NUMBER  of  railway  men  were  once 
discussing   the    question    of    accidents. 

"  The  roads  in  Scotland,"  said  one  oiiicial, 
"  used  to  have  a  bad  name,  indeed,  in  re- 
spect to  accidents.  No  one  thought  of  em- 
barking on  a  railway  journey  unless  he  had 
provided  himself  with  an  accident  policy. 

"  The  famous  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod  was 
once  about  to  set"  off  on  a  long  journey 
through  the  Scotch  country.  Just  as  the 
train  was  pulling  out  the  clergyman's  serv- 
ant put  his  head  through  the  window  and 
asked : 

" '  Ha'e  ye  ta'en  an  insurance  ticket,  sir?' 

"  '  I  have,'  replied  the  doctor. 

" '  Then,'  continued  the  servant,  '  write 
ye'er  nam.e  on  it  and  gi'e  to  me.  They  ha'e 
an  awfu'  habit  of  robbin'  the  corpses  on  this 
line.'  " — Neiv   York   Times. 


Letters   of   an   Old  Railroad 
Man  and   His   Son. 
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No.  5.— THE  SCHEME  OF  A  REAL  WINNER. 


Breezy  Secured  a  Job  as  Office -Boy   and,  Although   He   Incurred   the 

Everlasting  Enmity  of  the  G.  C,  He  Learned  Something 

New  About  Railroading. 


flM  TO  THE  OLD  MAN. 

EAR  DAD  :  Of  late,  I've  been 
having  a  pretty  hard  time 
of  it  at  the  office.  I  was 
pretty  well  discouraged. 
The  reason  I  got  discour- 
aged was  on  account  of  a 
little  trouble  I  had  with  T.  F. 

Martin,  T.  F.'s  secretary,  had  been 
homesick  right  along,  and  I've  done  all 
of  Martin's  work.  Of  course,  Mr.  Con- 
nelly did  some  of  it  too,  but  when  the 
fruit  season  opened,  Connelly  had  his 
hands  full  attending  to  his  own  work,  so 
that  I  had  to  do  all  of  the  work  by  my- 
self. 

One  day  a  rush  wire  came  in  asking 
what  should  be  done  with  a  train  of 
peaches  that  was  to  be  delivered  us  from 
the  S.  G.  and  Q.,  at  Fredericksburg,  that 
afternoon. 

I'd  "been  watching  the  fruit  movements 
for  soine  time ;  and  as  that  was  a  part  of 
Martin's  work,  and  Connelly  and  T.  F. 
were  very  busy,  I  wired  our  people  to  re- 
ice  the  cars  at  Fredericksburg,  and  hold 
them  for  regular  movement  the  next  day. 
Late  that  afternoon,  T.  F.  was  out  talk- 
ing with  Connelly,  and  I  heard  Connelly 
tell  him  that  there  had  been  no  fruit- 
train  that  day.  'After  T.  F.  left,  I  went 
over  to  Connelly  and  told  him  that  there 
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had  been  a  fruit-train,  and  I'd  told  them 
to  hold  it  for  regular  movement  the  next 
day. 

Connelly  went  up  in  the  air  about  it. 
It  seems  that  they  had  intended  this  train 
to  be  delivered  in  New  York  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  were  going  to  put  on 
extra  engines  and  give  it  the  right  of  way 
in  order  to  get  a  big  piece  of  traffic  from 
the  south. 

When  T.  F,  came  out,  of  course,  he 
had  to  be  told  what  had  happened.  Then 
the  general  traffic  manager  cam?  in,  and 
he  had  to  be  told ;  and  then,  as  if  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  the  third  vice-president 
strolled  in,  and  the  whole  blame  thing  was 
gone  over  again. 

You  have  been  telling  me  a  lot,  dad, 
about  how  T.  F.  can  cuss.  I  know,  all 
right,  now.  If  there  wasn't  a  cuss  word 
that  he  didn't  know,  it  was  because  he'd 
never  heard  it.  I  expected  every  minute 
that  I'd  lose  my  head.  I  would  have,  too, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  S.  G.  and  Q. 
offering  to  let  us  use  their  engine  to  haul 
it  through  ;  and,  by  some  good  luck,  we 
happened  to  have  a  pilot  down  there  who 
took  the  engine  over  the  road. 

That  was  mistake  No.  1.  About  two 
days  after  I  was  iixing  up  a  lot  of  passes, 
and,  in  going  out  to  lunch,  left  two  books, 
which  had  been  countersigned  by  Con- 
nelly, lying  on  my  desk.     When  I  came 
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back  they  had  gone.  I  didn't  think  any- 
thing of  it  until  five  o'clock,  Avhen  I 
couldn't  find  them  any  more,  and  then  I 
told  Connelly  about  it. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  other  trouble, 
it  made  things  look  pretty  badly.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  we  hadn't  taken  a 
record  of  the  book  numbers,  and  so 
couldn't  tell  which  books  were  missing  in 
order  to  take  them  up   when  presented. 


BREEZY  HEARD  SOME  ONE  ENTER -THE  OFFICE. 


tionately, 


He  passed   it  up,  however,   although  he     and   ask 
was  supposed  to  report  it  to  T.  F. 

The  next  day  I  made  a  mistake  of 
twelve  hours  in  reporting  that  97,  the  fast 
freight,  had  run  late  on  a  trip,  and  it 
wasn't  until  after  a  hot  letter  had  been 
written  to  the  general  superintendent 
about  it  that  we  found  out  it  was  a  mis- 
take. 

Of  course,  it  was  too  late  to  stop  it ; 
and   I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  hand- 


ed a  letter  the  next  day,  by  Connelly, 
in  which  the  general  superintendent, 
through  his  C.  C,  politely  and  gently  in-, 
formed  us  that  Ave  were  drunk. 

Then,  for  a  coujjle  of  days,  little  things 
happened.  They  just  seemed  to  flow 
along  as  if  they  had  determined  to  flood 
me  under.  I  got  so  that  I  Avas  afraid  to  • 
shake  hands  Avith  anybody  for  fear  they 
Avould  drop  dead. 

I  felt  as  if-  everybody  had  it  in  for  me 
just  because  J[  happened  to  run  into  a  lit- 
tle stre-ak  of  bad  luck  for  one  day.  And, 
somehow,  when  I  get  in  that  shape,  I'm 
not  Avorth  my  bread  and  butter,  so  far  as 
Avork  is  concerned. 

There  are  lots  of  people  in  this  Avorld 
Avho  get  doAvn  in  the  mouth  one  minute 
and  up  in  the  clouds  the  next.  But  you 
knoAv  I'm  not  one  of  that  class.  Still, 
Avhen  things  begin  coming  at  all  like  the 
Avay  they  did  recently.  I  just  can't  help 
feeling  blue. 

I  have  often  thought  it  really  doesn't 
amount  to  anything,  for  in 
two  Aveeks'  time  I  Avould 
forget  all  about  it  and  perk 
right  up  again ;  but  I  get  in 
the  dumps  once  in  a  AAdiile, 
and  Avhen  I  do,  I  stick. 

I'm  not  going  to  make 
you  blue,  hoAvever.  I'll  get 
over  it,  I  guess,  in  time. 

Martin  is  still  sick,  and 
I'm  still  Avith  the  railroad. 
Nothing  much  on  hand  noAv. 
They're  ordering  a  lot  of 
neAY  cars,  and,  though  times 
look  hard,  nobody  seems 
particularly  Avorried. 

Can't  you  get  mother  to 
take  her  picture,  and  send 
it  to  me?  Get  yours  taken 
Avith  her,  so  I  can  put  it  up 
—  on  the  mantel  in  my  room. 
Give  Miss  Pesnelle  my  love, 
mother   to   Avrite   soon.      Aft'ec- 


JlM. 


THE  OLD  MAN  TO  JIM. 

Dear  Jim:  Before  you  start  reading 
this  letter,  pick  a  nice  easy  chair,  AATth  a 
good  light  over  your  shoulder. 

You  said,  in  your  last  letter,  that  j^ou 
got  discouraged  with  A'our  Avork.     I  AA'ant 
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to  tell  you  about  a  young  friend  of  mine 
who  used  to  work  in  the  superintendent's 
office  on  the  New  York  division  twenty 
years  ago.  The  boys  called  him  Breezy. 
He  was,  too.  He  Avas  as  breezy  a  sight 
as  ever  blew  down  the  pike. 

One  day  the  superintendent  was  sitting 
in  the  inner  office  when  he  felt  somebody 
was  standing  before  him,  and  looked  up. 
It  was  a  boy  about  nineteen,  with  hair 
like  red  ink  and  a  face  full  of  freckles. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  superintend- 
ent. 

"  How  are  you?  "  asked  the  boy  in  a 
kindly  voice,  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  superintendent  shook  it. 

"  I  came  after  a  job,"  explained  the 
boy  confidentially.  ^ 

"  What  job?-" 

"  Office-boy." 

After  talking  to  the  boy  a  while,  the 
superintendent  called  in  his  chief  clerk, 
Swidges,  and  told  him  to  give  Breezy  a 
job  as  office-boy.  Nothing  was  heard  of 
him  for  about  four  months ;  then  one  day 
Breezy  was  in  the  office  by  himself  when 
the  telephone-bell  rang.  He  hustled  over 
to  it. 

"  This  the  B.  and  D..?  "  he  heard. 

"Yes,  sir.     Who's  this?" 

"  Adams  &  Co.  We've  five  cars  of 
chicks  for  Chicago.     Can  you  take  'em?  " 

Breezy  whistled.  The  C.  C.  wasn't 
down,  but  he  had  accidentally  heard  once 
that  the  company  had  been  trying  to  get 
Adams  &  Co.'s  business  for  a  long  while. 
He  did  some  quick  thinking. 

"Well?"  came  impatiently  over  the 
wire. 

"Give  me  your  number;  I'llTet  you 
know  in  ten  minutes."  Then  he  called 
up  the  freight-house. 

"  Anybody  down  there?  " 

"  No  one  but  the  watchmen  and  two 
day  men,  sir." 

Breezy  scratched  his  head.  "  Hold  the 
day  men.  This  is  the  superintendent's 
office.  There  will  be  five  cars  of  chicks 
out  to-day  from  Adams  &  Co.,  for  Chi- 
cago. Get  the  empties  from  the  yard  and 
put  them  alongside  the  freight-platform. 
Hustle ! 

"  E.xchange,  give  me  D.-O.?"  he 
asked.     "  This  the  train-master's  office?  " 

"  Yes;  who's  this?  " 

"  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Darrell." 
His  voice  grew  grufif.     ".There'll  be  fi\e 


cars  of  chicks  to  go  on  97.  Hold  97  one 
hour  if.  necessary^  then  switch  the  cars  out 
with  her." 

"  Hold  97!     Why,  Mr.  Darrell—" 

So  the  bluff  worked !-  Danny's  throat 
almost  burst  in  his  endeavor  to  speak 
more  gruffly.  "I  said  hold  97  one  hour. 
Isn't  that  plain  enough?  " 

"  All  right,  sir."  D.  O.  rang  off,  grum- 
bling. 

Then  Breezy  did  some  more  quick 
thinking.  The  crack  fast  freight  of  the 
B.  and  D.  R.  R.— No.  97— was  due 
to  leave  at  4.30  p.m.  It  was  now  3.30. 
Thirty  minutes  to  load  and  send  the 
chicks  down  to  the  station,  one  hour  to 
load  them  in  the  car;  that  made  97  thirty 
minutes  late! 

Just  then  the  phone  rang.  Breezy 
jumped  for  it.     "Well?" 

"Superintendent's  office?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;- what  it  is?  " 

"  Those  five  cars  of  chicks — " 

"Well?" 

''  We  can't  get  any  empties.  No  en- 
gine to  switch  a  car."  It  was  the  freight- 
house. 

Breezy  groaned,  then  had  an  inspira-. 
tion. 

"  All  right,  I'll  attend  to  that.  Tele- 
phone me  when  the  cars  reach  the  plat- 
form and  when  they're  loaded."  Then  he 
rang  .ofi,  and  called  again:  "  D.  O., 
please."  Then,  after  a  little  wait :  "  Hul- 
lo, D.  O.?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"This  is  Mr;  Darrell.  Run  a  switch- 
engine  out,  quick,  to  the  east  yard,  to  take 
five  empties  to  the  west-bound  platform. 
Telephone  me  when  it  leaves.  And  do  it 
quick!"  Breezy's  voice,  was  command- 
ingly  deep. 

"  All  right,  sir." 

Then  he  called  up  Adams  &  Co.  "  Are 
those  chickens  loaded?  " 

"  Yes,  all  ready." 

"  Send  'em  down,  then;  we'll  take  'em 
on  97." 

The  man  at  the  other  end  was  silent 
for  a  moment.  "  Who's  this?  "  he  asked. 
Breezy  modestly  gave  his  name.  "  We 
won't  forget  you,"  assured  the  other. 
Breezy  thanked  liim,  then  rang  oft". 

D.  O.  rang  up.  "  No  engine  in  service 
but  97,"  they  reported. 

"  Take  that,"  he  ordc^red  desperately. 
Tlien    lie    sat    down    and    drew    a    deep 
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breath.     He  was  in,  all  the  way  over,  and 
he  might  as  well  see  it  through. 

In  three  minutes  the  bell  rang  again. 

"  Those  chicks  just  arrived,"  reported 
the  freight-house.  "  Two  men  on  the 
wagon  are  helping  us  load  them." 

"  How  long  will  it  take?  " 

"  About  an  hour,  sir." 

"  All  right.  I'll  give  you  thirty  min- 
utes.    The  engine  will  be  there  then." 

"  We'll  try.  It's  pretty  quick  work, 
though." 

The  next  thirty  minutes  Breezy  lived 
in  suspense,  and  when  the  telephone-bell 
rang  he  almost  jumped  for  it.  "Yes?" 
he  asked  eagerly. 

"  Ninety-seven  is  just  leaving,"  he 
heard.     "  They've,  got  the  chicks." 

Breezy  heard  some  one  enter  the  office 
and  stop  behind  him,  but  resisted  the  de- 
sire to  turn. 

"  You  did  very  well,"  he  gruffly  spoke. 
"  Thank  you."  The  other  fellow  rang 
off,  and  Breezy  turned  to  the  newcomer. 
It  M'^as  the  chief  clerk. 

"  Who  was  it?  "  asked  Swidges, 
-  Breezy  explained  matters  to  him.  The 
C.  C.  went  up  in  the  air.  He  was  a  hard 
man,  and  had  never  forgiven  Breezy  for 
going  over  his  head  to  get  a  job.  He 
finished  by  telling  Breezy  he  would  report 
the  whole  thing  to  the  superintendent, 
Mr,  Darrell.  The  next  morning  the 
superintendent  came  out  of  his  office  to 
the  C.  C.'s  desk,  and  Breezy  prepared  for 
a  storm. 

"  That  was  pretty  gooc^  work  of  yours 
vesterday,  Swidges,"  he  said. 

The  C.  C.  glanced  up.  "  What's 
that?" 

"  Those .  chickens  on  97,  yesterday," 
ansAvered  the  superintendent. 

Breezy's  heart  jumped.  Now  for  the 
storm ! 

"  Oh,  ves,"  answered  the  C.  C.  care- 
lessly. "  I  had  to  figure  pretty  closely 
on  it,  too." 

"  The  traffic  department  called  me  up 
vesterday  evening,  and  told  me  about  it," 
explained  the  superintendent.  "  They 
say  it'll  give  us  a  big  lot  of  trade  in  the 
commission  field.  You  did  splendidly." 
He  walked  in  his  office  again. 

Then  Breezy  understood  that  the  C.  C. 
hadn't  told  him  the  truth,  but  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  keep  quiet.  Just  because  he 
did,  Swidges  disliked  him  all  the  more. 


It  was  hard  for  Breezy  to  keep  still, 
however.  '  One  day  he  suggested  to 
Swidges  that,  by  a  .change  of  stenog- 
raphers on  diiferent  desks,  they  could  save 
the  salary  of  an  extra  man.  The  C.  C. 
told  him  angrily  that  he  wasn't  put  there  ■ 
to  make  suggestions ;  the  next  time  he 
did  it,  he  would  be  fired. 

Then  a  long  report  was  made  to  the 
president,  the  ^z  general  manager,  and  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  delays  to 
trains  on  all  divisions.  Breezy  saw  where 
the  reports  could  be  cut  out  and  a  daily 
morning  report  made  which  would  not 
only  be  up  to  the  minute,  but  only  take 
a  few  minutes  to  make. 

He  told  the  train-report  man  about  it, 
who  told  the  C,  C,  generously  giving 
Breezy  the  credit.  The  change  was  made, 
but  the  C.  C.  called  Breezy  up  and  told 
him  that  after  this  he  either  had  to  attend' 
altogether  to  his  own  work,  or  quit. 

That  kind  of  thing  would  have  dis- 
couraged anybody  with  feelings,  but 
Breezy  apparently  didn't  have  'em. 

The  temptation  to  have  a  hand  in  run- 
ning the  road  was  irresistible.  One  din- 
ner hour,  when  the  freight-office  called 
up  to  get  the  routing  of  a  car,  and  every- 
body was  at  lunch.  Breezy,  who  had  been 
shown  how  to  get  routes  "by  the  routing 
clerk,  after  hunting  diligently,  gave  the 
necessary  instructions. 

Three  days  later  the  traffic  department 
called  up  the  superintendent's  office.  The 
chief  clerk  answered  the  phone,  and,  after 
quite  a  lengthy  conversation,  w^ent  in  the 
superintendent's  office.  \ 

Then  he  came  dut  again,  called  the 
routing  clerk,  and  retired  with  him  to  the 
sanctuary  again.  By  this  time  the  office 
was  listening  wide-eared.  Breezy,  was 
wondering  what  it  was  all  about,  when 
the  echoes  of  a  heated  argument  came 
through  the  door  of  the  superintendent's 
office,  followed  by  the  routing  clerk, 
flushed  Math  anger. 

The  train-report  man,  who  was  an  old 
friend  of  his,  stopped  him  as  he  passed. 
"  What  is  it?  "  he  asked. 

The  routing  clerk  Avas  still  angry. 
"  That  fool  Swidges,"  he  loudly  declared. 
"He  wants  to  tell  me  I  seiit  a  trial  ship- 
ment out  of  route.  Green  &  Co.  gave  us 
a  trial  shipment. for  C.  V.' delivery,  and 
told  us  to  hold  for  special  instructions. 
Now,   Swidges   wants   to   tell   me   that    I 
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b_oy  has  done  more 
stroy  obedience  than 
we've  ever  had." 


sent  it  without  instructions,  and  we're  go- 
ing ta  lose  all  their  competitive  business." 

Breezy  suddenly  remembered  the  car 
he  had  routed  a  few  days  before.  He 
was  up  in  a  second,  and  hustled  inside 
the  superintendent's  office. 

The  C.  C.  was  just  getting  up  to  come 
out.  The  superintendent  was  facing  the 
door.  "  Mr.  Swidges,"  said  Breezy,  "  I 
did  that." 

"Did  what?" 

"  Routed  that  car,  B.  and  Dt>  and 
C.  V." 

"  You !  "  exploded  the  chief  clerk. 

Breezy  nodded.  '^  Everybody  was  out 
of  the  efece,"  he  explained.  "  and  the 
freight-house — " 

"  I  don't  want  your  excuses !  "  The 
C.  C.'s  voice  shook  with  anger.  He 
grasped  Breezy's  arm.  "  Mr.  Darrell. 
this  boy  has  done  more  to  destroy  obe- 
dience in  this  office  than  any  man  we've 


ever  had-up  here.'  I  think  it's  time  to  let 
him  out." 

Breezy  pulled  his  arm  away  and  his 
face  flusiied,  but  he  did  not  answer.  The 
superintendent  looked  gravely  at  him  for 
a  moment.     Then  he  spoke. 

"  Who  told  you  to  route  the  car  that 
way?  "  he  asked. 

"  Na  one  was  in  here  at  lunch-time  but 
myself,"  he  explained,  "  and  the  freight- 
house  called  up  and  said  97  was  made  up 
with  this  car,  and  they  wanted  a  routing, 
as  she  would  leave  in  ten  minutes,  and  I 
told  them  to  send  it  via  Cumberland  Val- 
ley." 

The  superintendent  looked  at  the  chief 
clerk.  He  shook  his  head.  "  The  traffic 
department  are  in  the  air  about  it,"  he 
said.  "  It's  not  his -fault,  in  a  way,  but — " 
The  telephone  rang,  and  he  broke  off. 

"Yes.  yes;  this  is  Mr.  Darrell,"  they 
heard. 
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"  Mr.  Green?    Oh,  yes;  Green  &  Co." 

That  was  the  firm  that  had  shipped  the 
car.  What  Avas  commg  now,  Breezy  won- 
dered. 

"  We  are  very  sorry,  Mr.  Green — 
what? — delivered?  No,  I  didn't  know 
that.  They  called  me  up.  All  right. 
Thank  you,  sir."  He  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"  That  was  Dan  Green,"  he  said  to 
Swidges.  Then  he  motioned  to  Breezy 
to  leave  the  room. 

When  the  chief  clerk  came  out  from 
the  inner  office  he  said  nothing  to  Breezy 
or  the  routing  clerk,  who  was  still  smol- 
dering at  his  desk.  Tie  began  dictating, 
and  Breezy  got  up  and  went  to  his  desk. 
"  Say,  Mr.  Swidges — " 

"  Go  to  your  work,"  said  the  chief  clerk 
harshly. 

The  next  day  Breezy  heard  the  full ' 
story.  The  shipping  man  of  Green  & 
Co.  had  called  up  the  traffic  department 
to  give  them  instructions  for  routing,  and 
when  he  was  told  that  the  car  had  been 
shipped  by  another  route  he  immediately 
notified  the  traffic  department  that  it 
would  mean  the  loss  of  their  entire  com- 
petitive business,  whereupon  the  traffic 
dejpartment  had  called  up  the  chief  clerk 
and  notified  him  to  that  effect. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  Green  &  Co. 
had  received  notice  of  the  delivery  of  the 
car  to  the  C.  V.,  and  the  time,  three  days, 
was  so  startling  that  the  head  of  the  firm 
had  called  up  the  superintendent  and  traf- 
fic department,  and,  after  congratulating 
them,  promised  them  all  their  business. 
"  While  the  results  were  good,  the  in- 
creased dislike  of  the  chief  clerk  rendered 
Breezy's  position  almost  unbearable,  and 
he  was  more  uncomfortable  because  the 
routing  clerk  wouldn't  let  him  come  near 
the  routing  desk  again.  It  drove  him  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  yards, 
where  he  got  a  lot  of  valuable  experience 
that  he  Avould  never  have  learned  in  the 
office. 

The  peach  season  came  on.  For  ten 
years  the  P.  F.  R.  R.  had  cornered  all 
the  peach  movement  from  the  South, 
though  their  service  was  generally  poor, 
their  facilities  rotten,  and  they  steadily 
refused  to  improve  them. 

The  Southern  peaches  amounted,  in 
season,  to  as  high  as  fifty  cars  a  day,  and 
the  revenue  was  a  nice  little  sum ;  but, 


somehow,  nobody  had  been  able  to/get  it 
away  from  the  P.  F.  R.  R. 

This  year,  however,  the  B.  and  D.  got 
after  the '  business.  The  result  of  the 
traffic  department's  work  was  a  request 
on  the  general  superintendent  to  run  a 
daily  train  of  two  cars  of  peaches  over 
the  B.  and  D.  There  wasn't  any  profit 
running  two  cars  special,  particularly  to 
New  York  markets,  to  which  point  there 
Avas  always  a  heavy  run  of  traffic — unless 
the  traffic  department  could  guarantee 
that  the  amount  would  increase. 
,  The  traffic  department  very  politely 
declined  to  guarantee  anything  more  than 
two  cars.  Finally  the  papers  drifted 
down  to  the  New  York  superintendent  for 
schedule  over  his  division;  and  he,  after 
talking  it  over  with  his  men,  declined  to 
offer  anything  but  movement  on  the  regu- 
lar local,  when  connection  could  be  made. 
.  Naturally,  the  question  Avas  talked 
about  a  good  deal ;  and  Breezy,  out  of 
curiosity,  got  the  papers  and  looked  them 
over.  They  contained  a  lengthy  state- 
ment -  of  existing  conditions,  written  by 
the  traffic  department,  and  also  a  sched- 
ule of  Southern  connections  given  by  the 
commercial  agent  at  Atlanta. 

Breezy,  after  reading  the  correspond- 
en(i:e  over,  decided  that  his  road  was  be- 
ing robbed  of  traffic  that  rightly  belonged 
to  it.  That  made  him  mad,  and  gave  him 
ail  idea. 

He  went  out  on  an  unofficial  inspection 
of  the  P.  F.  R.  R.  Then  he  saw,  his 
friend  the  train-report  man,  and  got  him 
to  make  up  a  schedule  of  special  move- 
ment over  the  New  York  division. 

As  the  peaches  Avere  delivered  at  Wash- 
ington, practically  the  entire  movement 
lay  Avith  the  New  York  division,  except 
for  forty  miles ;  and,  remembering  AA'hat 
the  commercial  agent  at  Atlanta  had  sai^, 
Breezy  showed  his  friend  that  the 
peaches  could  leave  Anacostia  Junction, 
just  outside  of  Washino-ton,  and  Avhere 
they  Avere  deliA^ered,  on  94,  in  time  to  con- 
nect with  a  special,  and  make  early  morn- 
ing delivery  in  Ncav  York — something  the 
P.  F.  R.  R.  had  not  done  for  six  years, 
and  meaning  practically  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  South  to  New  York. 

Then  the  B.  and  D.  had  a  big  pier, 
practically  unused.  The  P.  F.'s  pier 
was  too  small  to  accommodate  all  the 
traffic.   Breezy  explained  that  he  had  seen 
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that  himself,  and  had  heard  the  buyers 
complainmg  about  it.  Another  advan- 
tage was  tliat  the  B.  and  D.  pier  was  near 
the  commission  district,  well  lighted,  and 
with  first-class  accommodations  for  the 
produce  trade.  Wouldn't  his  friend  help? 
He  had  an  idea. 

.  His  friend,  the  train-report  man,  be- 
came enthusiastic  whetvlfe  heard  the  great 
idea ;   and   helped  him   to   make  up   not 


from  the  grinning  buyer  a  promise  that 
if  he  got  other  names  to  the  paper  in  his 
pocket,  he  would  give  in  his  signature. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  see  another  man. 
When  Breezy  told  him  his  name,  the  man 
thought  a  moment,  then  said  : 

"  Didn't  you  take  some  chickens  for  us 
to  Chicago  some  time  ago?  I'm  Mr. 
Adams." 

"  Yes,  sir." 


I   WONT    TELL   YOU    WHAT   I    THINK    OF   YOU. 


only  a  statement  of  existing  conditions, 
but  also  a  statement  of  guaranteed  forty- 
eight-hour  movement  from  the  South  to 
New  York  City  on  the  part  of  the  B. 
and  D. 

With  the  caution  to  him  not  'to  tell  any 
one.  Breezy  slipped  out.  He  went  to  the 
auction  sales,  and  followed  the  largest 
buyers  and  commission  people  to  their 
stores.  Then  one  day  he  came  down  to 
work  dressed  in  his  best  suit.  During 
the  lunch-hour  he  disappeared,  as  usual, 
and  went  to  one  of  the  men  he  had  tracked 
down. 

He  talked  with  him  earnestly,  con- 
vincingly, and  forcibly;  and  after  a  for- 
ty-five-minute     conversation,      extracted 


for 


"  Well,    we    owe    you    somethin 
that.     What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Breezy  explained  his  plan.  The  man 
asked  him  question  after  question ;  and 
when  Breezy  produced  the  schedule  that 
his  friend  the  train-report  man  had  pre- 
pared, Mr.  Adams  promptly  signed  his 
name. 

Bidding  Breezy  wait,  he  dictated  a  let- 
ter, which  he  handed  to  Breezy,  telling 
him  to  give  it  to  the  first  man  he  had 
seen.  That  gentleman,  after  reading  the 
letter,  looked  over  Breezy  curiously,  and, 
after  talking  to  him  a  little  while,  added 
his  name. 

When  S^reezy  showed  the  train-report 
man    those    two    names,    that    gentleman 
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gasped.    The  great  idea  was  making  a  hit 
at  last  I 

The  next  day  Breezy  got  two  of  the 
largest  commission  men,  who  signed  when 
they  saw  the  names  he  had  secured. 

Then,  the  following  day,  he  got  two 
more  names — both  of  them  first  tele- 
phoning Adams  &  Co. — and  the  great 
work  Avas  done.  They  were  the  control- 
ling members  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 
and  with  them  for  a  lead,  every  small 
buyer  Avould  follow. 

Breezy  determined  to  make  it  sure, 
however,  and  on  the  sixth  day  he  landed 
the  president  of  the  Produce  Exchange. 

He  returned  to  the  office  fifteen  min- 
utes late.  The  C.  C.  called  him  over. 
"  This  makes  the  fifth  time  you've  been 
late  this  week.    You  can  go." 

Breezy  looked  puzzled.  "Go!  Go 
where?  "  he  asked. 

"  Go  anywhere  !    You're  fired." 

Breezy  looked  at  him  in  amazeznent. 
"  But,  Mr.  Swidges — " 

"  I  don't  want  any  excuses !  Get  out !  " 
interrupted  the  C.  C.,  and,  turning  to  his 
stenographer,  began  dictating. 

Breezy  stared  at  him,  still  dazed. 
"Mr. Swidges,  I've  got  the  names  here — " 

The  C.  C.  looked  up.  "  Plaven't  you 
gone  yet?     Do  you  want  to  be  put  out?  " 

Then  rage  suddenly  entered  Breezy's 
heart.  "  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  you !  "  he  exclaimed ;  and  ere  the  sur- 
prised C.  C.  could  gather  his  wits.  Breezy 
seized  his  hat  and  departed  hastily. 

He  walked  home  with  his  head  up. 
Discouraged?  Not  he;  he  was  just  mad 
— mad  clear  through.  After  all  he  had 
doi^e —  Then  the  dust  bothered  his  eyes, 
and  he  rubbed  it  out  hastily. 

'  Then  he  took  his  case  in  his  own  hands. 
The  next  day  he  called  on  the  general 
superintendent. 

"  I  want  to  shovv^  you  a  paper  in  my 
possession."  he  said. 

"  Sorrv  to  hear  you  were  fired,"  said 
the  G.  S.' 

"  So  am  I,"  replied  Breezy,  smiling. 

"  Let's  see  your  paper?  "  Breezy  pro- 
duced it.  The  G.  S.  looked  at  it.  His 
eyes  opened  wide.  He  handed  it  to  Dar- 
rell.  "  We've  been  trying  for  ten  years 
to  get  that  traffic,  and  this  boy  stepped  in 
and  got  it  in  five  days." 

The    superintendent    read    the    names 

(To     be     c 


signed  to  it.  Then  he  whistled.  "  By 
George  !  "  he  rried.  "  Why  didn't  I  think 
of  this  before?  " 

"  Why  didn't  any  of  us  think  of  it  be- 
fore? "  said  the  G.  S.  "  No,  the  boy  has 
got  sound  common  sense."  Then  his 
voice  sharpened.  "  Mr.  Darrell,  explain 
to  your  chief  clerk  what  vou  want  him 
for'" 

The  superintendent  turned,  to  the  C. 
C,  who  was  already  shrinking. 

"  How  many  passes  have  you  sold 
since  you  have  been  with  us,  Swidges?" 
he  asked  suddenly. 

The  C.  C.  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  couldn't.  'The 
superintendent  produced  a  paper  from  his 
pocket. 

"  We've  found  two  hundred  here,  so 
far.  Maybe  you  can  add  to  the  list." 
He  turned  to  the  G.  S.  "  By  the  way," 
he  said,  "do  you  remember- that  Adams 
&  Co.  gave  us  all  their  business  on  ac- 
count of  some  chicks  we  moved  for  them 
some  time  ago? 

"  Well,  they  telephoned  me  this  morn- 
ing that  this  boy  was  the  one   that   ar- 
ranged the  movement  for  them." 
-  He  indicated  Breezy  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  G.  S.,  "I  know 
that,  and  a  lot  more."  He  turned  to 
Breezy.  "How  old  are  you,  Danny?" 
he  asked. 

"  Twenty,  sir." 

The  G.  S.  thought  for  a  moment. 
"  I'm  going  to  take  this  boy,  Darrell,"  he 
said.  Then  he  turned  to  the  C.  C. — but 
the  C.  C.  had  disappeared. 

The  superintendent  glanced  inquiring- 
ly at  his  chief.  "  Let  him  go,"  said 
Thomas.  "  Maybe  the  poor  fellow — " 
Then  he  stopped,  and  sjDoke  to  Breezy 
again.  "  I  want  you  to  report  at  my  of- 
fice to-morrow,  Danny." 

Do  you  know  where  Danny  is  to-day? 
He's  third  vice-president  of  the  B.  and 
D.,  and  I  guess  you  see  him  almost  every 
day.  If  he'd  allowed  himself  to  be  dis- 
couraged, where  would  he  have  landed? 
It's  the  fellow  who  climbs  over  the  rocks 
in  the  road  that  gets  where  he's  going, 
and  not  the  man  who  sits  down  and  weeps 
when  he  runs  into  anything  that  looks  a 
little  hard. 

Affectionately,         FATHiyi. 
ontinued.) 


THE   LOST   HORSE,  LIMITED. 

BY    J.     R.     STAFFORD. 

Old  Purdue  Drove  Crippled  96  to  Her  Des- 
tination  After  a   Braver   Man   Had   Jumped. 


^OUR  drowsy  engine  crews, 
cursing  at  the  unex- 
pected summons  of  the 
caller,  lounged  sleepily 
in  the  despatcher's  of- 
fice at  Crags.  It  was  a 
little  after  midnight.  The  air  was  pun- 
gent with  the  smell  of  hurning  pine. 
and  the  men  coughed  as  the  bitter  smoke 
bit  their  lungs.  Behind  the  eight  men 
there  skulked  a  great  hulking  fellow 
whom  none  of  the  rest  seemed  to  notice. 


Suddenly  the  despatcher  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  division  to  the  East 
burst  into  the  room.  The  two  eyed  the 
enginemen  a  moment,  and  then  the  des- 
patcher said: 

"  Men,  I  have  called  you  all,  for  I 
want  a  crew  to  volunteer  to  take  a  fast 
engine  and  two  -  cars  up  to  the  Lost 
Horse  Mine.  One  car  will  be  loaded 
with  Italian  miners,  the  other  will  carry 
tools  and  dynamite.  I  will  not  order 
any  crew  to  go,  nor  any  man.     The  for- 


IF    HE  LL   GIVE    ME    STEAM 
I'll    HANDLE    HER." 
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est  along  the  whole  sixteen  miles  is  on 
fire  and  burning  close  to  the  tracks.  The 
snow-sheds  along  the  slope  may  be  burn- 
ing now.     It  is  a  dangerous  trip!" 

He  paused,  and  there  were  sleepy 
curses  in  comment.  He  eyed  them  again, 
and  again  spoke  slo'wly : 

"  I  ask  for  these  volunteers  because 
there  was  a  cave-in  at  the  Lost  Horse 
Mine  an  hour  ago,  and  the  whole  night- 
shift  is  entombed !  The  day-shift  is  de^ 
moralized,  and  the  dynamite  that  should 
have  been  put  off  at  the  siding  there 
last  night  is  in  the  yards  here !  With- 
out it,  the  work  of  rescue  cannot  be 
done !  They  are  perhaps  only  dagoes — ■ 
but  they  are  men.     Now,  who  will  go?  " 

Gallipel,  the  oldest  of  the  engineers, 
lifted  his  voice : 

"And  you  want  some  of  us  fellers 
to  go  up  there  and  git  blowed  up  in  the 
snow\-sheds,  eh?     Well,  I  won't  go." 

Certain  of  his  position  with  the  su- 
perintendent, Gallipel  stumbled  out.  His 
fireman  followed  him.  Jones,  the  next 
oldest  and  trusted  engineer,  stepped  for- 
ward : 

"  Fd  do  it  in  a  minute,  sir,  but  you 
know  my  wife's  an  invalid  and  there  is 
all-my  kids." 

"  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  go,  Jones," 
the  superintendent  answered.  Jones  and 
his  fireman  stood,  aside. 

Masterson,  the  daredevil  of  the  divi- 
sion, stepped  forward. 

"  I  cain't  go !  I  won't  go  up  against 
a  thing  where  they  hain't  no  chance ! 
Leave  off  the  giant  and   I'll  pull  her." 

"  But  the  giant  must  go,  for  the  train 
goes  to  save  the  miners  in  the  cave-in.^ 
We  are  not  sending  up  there  to  add  more 
to  the  number  that  now  sit  round  and 
hold  their  hands !  "  The  superintendent 
spoke  sharply.  Masterson,  Avith  a  self- 
satisfied  smile,  stood  aside  with  his  fire- 
man. 

Parkman,  the  last  of  the  four,  stepped 
out,  hung  his  head,  and  stammered : 

"  I  ain't  agoin'." 

The  superintendent  said  nothing,  and 
Parkman  and  his  fireman  stood  with  the 
others   who   had   refused. 

The  hulking  giant  who  had  skulked 
behind  now  shambled  forward.  He  tried 
to  square  his  shoulders,  but  they  drooped 
quickly ;  he  tried  to  hold  up  his ,  head, 
l)ut   he   only   jerked   his   chin.      His   eyes 


l)linked  like  those  of  an  animal  threat- 
ened with  blows  on  the  face,  and  his 
lips  opened  and  closed  without  a  word. 
There  was  something  piteous  in  his  atti- 
tude. The  superintendent  spoke  not  un- 
kindly : 

"  Purdue,  the  caller  only  brought  you 
because  I  forgot  to  tell  him  there  was 
no  use." 

The  coarse  hands  of  the  giant  fluttered 
for  an  instant  and  then  he  found  his 
voice : 

"  I'd  like  to  have  the  chance." 

The  superintendent  smiled  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  Masterson  .snorted  w^th 
vast  incredulity : 

"  Old  Purdue!  " 

The  gravest  and  most  sympathetic 
smiled ;  the  others  roared. 

The  superintendent  recovered  his 
equanimity  and  studied  the  frightened 
face  of  the  man  before  him.  Then  he 
said  slowly : 

"  Purdue,  you  have  been  eligible  for 
an  engine  now  for  fourteen  years.  You 
know  your  record  as  well  as  any  of  us. 
As  a  fireman,  you  jumped  half  a  doz- 
en times  when  there  never  was  a  wreck. 
You  never  could  have  an  engine  on  a 
regular  run  under  me.  You  could  not 
have  this  one  if  there  was  any  one  else 
to  go. 

"  But  we  have  promised  the  manager 
of  the  Lost  Horse  the  men  and  powder  if 
we  could  get  a  crew  to  pull  the  train.  Find 
you  a  fireuian  inside  of  twenty  minutes, 
and  remember  that  if  you  jump  this 
time,  you  will  never  go  back  to  the* 
roundhouse  even  as  a  wiper."' 

Old  Purdue  tottered  out  without  stop- 
ping to  ask  his  favor  of  any  of  the  fire- 
men present.  As  he  passed,  they  saw 
his  face  was  white  as  chalk  and  that  he 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

The  outcome  was  pleasing  to  the 
crews  that  had  refused  to  go.  It  would 
have  to  be  developed  by  Old  Purdue — 
the  grotesque  and  farcical  Old  Purdue ; 
the  man  who  hadn'.t  sufficient  nerve .  to 
fire  the  engine  on  a  work  train. 

It  was  a  joke  to  be  enjoyed  beneath 
the  noses  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
despatcher. 

The  superintendent  listened  to  them 
for  an  instant,  and  then  his  voice  cut  like 
,a  knife : 

"  And    when    it    is    explained    why    no 
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help  came  to  the  entombed  men,  it  will 
appear  that  even  a  coward  like  Old 
Purdue  would  have  pulled  the  train; 
but  all  other  enginemen  were  greater 
cowards,  and  he  could  not  get  a  man 
to  give  him  steam." 

Maste.rson  sprang  forward  with 
clenched  fists  and  angry  face  and  cried : 

"  If  he'll  give  me  steam  I'll  handle 
her." 

The  superintendent  ran  to  the  door 
and  called  Old  Purdue.  He  came,  and 
stood  frightened,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand, 
as  if  he  feared  permission  had  been 
given  to  some  one  else. 

"  Masterson  has  agreed  to  handle  the 
engine,  Purdue,  if  you  will  fire  for  him? 
Will  you  do  that?  " 

Old  Purdue's  chin  shook,  and  his  hands 
worked  nervously   as   he   an- 
swered : 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  fire  for 
Masterson.  He's  a  braver 
man  than  me." 

The  comparison  struck  the 
risibilities  of  the  crowd,  and 
ail  guffawed  save  Masterson. 

Masterson  was  mad.  He 
growled : 

"  And  I'll  let  you  fire  for 
me,  because  you  are  a  blun- 
derin'  ass — and  because  I 
might  make  a  man  of  you ! 
And  if  you  open  your  head 
ag'in  here  in  this  crowd  like 
that,  I'll  punch  it  for  you!  " 

What  might  have  resulted 
in  horse  -  play  was  side-, 
tracked,  for  the  superintend- 
ent lifted  a/ warning  hand  and 
cautioned  the  men  to  remem- 
ber that  this  was  an  expedi- 
tion to  save  the  lives  of  men. 
The  swing  to  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion  was  accom- 
plished when  the  despatcher, 
who  had  gone  to  the  key  for 
a  moment,  returned  with  .the 
word : 

"  All  hope  of  fescue  from 
the  other  side  is  gone!  The 
bridge  over  Buffalo  River 
has  burned  !  Carriton  Siding 
reports  that  the  trestle  over 
Carriton  Creek  is  likely  to 
catch  fire  at  any  time,  and 
he  says  that  from  his  win- 
9  R  R 


dow  he  can  see  the  fire  licking  away  at 
the  spruce  next  the  snow-sheds  !  Hurry, 
or  the  debris  will  block  the  way!  " 

Without  more  ado  the  whole  party 
dashed  down  the  stairs  to  the  platform 
outside.  The  night  was  thick,  but  over 
in  the  east  there  was  the  red  glow  of 
the  fires,  and  every  now  and  then  a  puff 
of  wind  brought  clouds  of  pungent 
smoke  and  heat. 

Down  by  the  roundhouse,  an  engine 
gave  two  warning  blasts,  and  then 
dashed  up  to  the  platform  on  which  they 
stood.  It  paused,  and,  leaving  a  car, 
passed  on. 

"  The  dynamite !  "  the  superintendent 
muttered. 

The  engine  shot,  by  them,  backing 
down  on  a  switch,  and  a  moment  later 


DROP    THAT   SHOVEL, 

OR  I'll  brain  you  I" 
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came  tearing  forward  again  with  another 
car,  through  the  rude  Avindow's  of  iwhich 
there  gleamed  faint  lights.  That  was 
the  car  containing  the  miners.  Then 
from  doAvn  at  the  roundhouse  came  a 
mighty  wail,  and  the  steady  tolling  of 
a  bell,  and  all  murmured  "  Old  96." 

An  instant  later  96  came  rumbling 
down  the  switch,  paused,  and  backed 
down   to   the    coupling   with   the   rescue 


turned  to  the  crouching  and  fear-struck 
volunteer,    and   thundered : 

"Old  man!  it's  a  race  fur  life!  Give 
her  steam  !  Give  her  steam !  Give  her  all 
there  is  in  her,  for  I'll  use  it  all!  And 
if   you  start   to   jump,    I'll   brain  you !  " 

He  turned  and  steadily  opened  the 
throttle  to  the  last  notch  and  the  speed 
became  terrific.  Old  Purdue  looked  out 
into  the  flying  night,  and  it  seemed  as  if 


THE    SPEED    WAS    FANNING   THE 
FLAMES. 


train.  Masterson  grumbled  some  sort 
of  thanks  for  the  best  engine  on  the 
division — the  heaviest  and  fastest  of  the 
heavy  and  fast  for  which  that  mountain 
division  was  celebrated — and  then  clam- 
bered proudly  to  his  seat. 

Old  Purdue  climbed  in  mechanically, 
and  did  not  turn  his  face  to  them. 
In  response  to  the  throttle,  96  swung 
slowly  ahead,  but  Old  Purdue  did  not 
look  out,  nor  did  he  notice  the  men  who 
cheered  Masterson. 

Whep  the  last  frog  had  rattled  be- 
neath  the   pounding   drivers,    Masterson 


-^he  old  desire  to  jump  would  master  him, 
but  the  shame  and  contumely  of  the  past 
held  him  back  with  a  stronger  hand. 

Mechanically  he  got  the  shovel  going 
and  fired  carefully.  The  dread  of  death 
had  passed  in  Old  Purdue — he  had  suf- 
fered its  acutest  agonies.  He  fired  as 
Masterson  had  never  seen  a  man  fire  be- 
fore. 

Old  96  leaped  along  like  a  thing  gone 
mad  until  she  took  the  grade.  There 
the  steep  ascent  cut  down  her  speed,  but 
she  was  flying  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
express.      Masterson,   reckless  though  he 
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was,    eased   down   the   tfeottle   notch   by 
notch. 

The  steam  in  the  gage  showed  160, 
180,  190,  195.  By  five-pound  advances 
the  hand  went  round  iintil  250  showed — 
and  Old  Purdue  mechanically  shoveled 
in  the  coal  and  mechanically  swung  to  the 
door  with  lightning-like  precision.  Mas- 
terson  leaped  across  the  cabj  and  yelled 
like  a  madman : 

"Hold  up!  Can't  you  see  the  gage? 
You'll  bust  her  b'iler !  We  don't  need 
steam  going  down !  Drop  that  shovel,  or 
I'll  brain  you  !  " 

Old  Purdue  leaned  against  his  side  of 
the  swaying  cab  and  took  a  deep  draft 
of  the  smoky  air.  He  looked  forward 
and,  for  the  first  time  saw  the  fire  ahead. 
The  glow  in  the  sky  just  over  tlie  grade 
Avas  just  what  he  had  seen  when  the 
prairie  burns  by  night.  In  an  instant, 
tliey  had  topped  the  grade  and  were 
dashing  down. .. 

Ahead  there  was  an  arch  of  leaping 
flames  that  swung  like  a  low-flung  ban- 
ner squarely  across  the  tracks.  On  either 
side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate, 
the  lurid  palls  of  fire  leaped  and  nurled 
upward  and  billowed  in  vast  weaves  of 
smoke  like  a  tempestrswept,  infernal  sea. 

With  an  oath,  Master  son  threw  on  the 
air,  and,  reckless  of  the  consequence  to 
96,  threw  her  over  into  the  reverse.  Old 
Purdue,  aware  of.  what  was  going  on, 
reeled  back  from  the  boiler  against 
which  the  shock  had  thrown  him  and, 
hesitatingly  yelled : 

"  Ain't  you  goin'  on?  " 

"  Not  on  your  life !  A  man  would 
be  a  fool !  I'll  back  her.  in  home  to 
Crags." 

Old  Purdue  shifted  his  feet  as  the  en- 
gine slowed  down  and  then  on  a  sudden 
he  threw  up  his  head  and  hand :    « 

"  I  volunteered  to  take  the  train — and 
the  train  is  goin' !  "     With  that  he  threw 
-  her   over   into    the    forward,    shifted    the 
air  and  opened  the  throttle  with  a  jerk. 

Masterson  struck  once  and  ineffectual- 
ly at  him,  and,  with  a  frightened  glance 
at  the  burning  sheds,  jumped. 

(Jld  Purdue  leaped  up  to  the  throttle 
side  and,  craning  his  head  far  out, 
studied  the  blazing  bow  toward  which 
he  was  hurling.  As  yet  no  timbers  were 
sagging,  nothing  prevented  his  safe  pas- 
sage through  unless  parts  of  the  frame- 


work sliould  give  way  as  he  advanced. 
He  thought  of  the  possibility  of  the 
powder-car  catching  fire,  and  opened  the 
sand  pipes  to  give  him  greater  speed. 

The  pilot  entered  the  flaming  portal, 
and  Old  Purdue  slipped  over  behind  the 
fire-box  and  began  shoveling  coal.  He 
counted  eight  shovels,  and,  looking  up, 
saw  no  walls  of  flame  about  the  cab. 

He  looked  again  to  the  mounting 
gage  and  then  clambered  onto  the  ten- 
der. He  got  the  water-bucket  and,  fill- 
ing it,  crawled  out  onto  the  top  of  the 
car  containing  the  men. 

From  that  position  he  saw  that  tlie 
roof  of  the  car  behind  was  blazing  in 
two  places — and  the  speed  was  fanning 
the  flames. 

He  balanced  his  bucket,  ran  nimbly 
along  the  reeling  deck  of  one  car  and 
leaped  to  that  of  the  other.  At  the  first 
flame  he  spilled  most  of  the  water  and 
put  out  the  fire  there.  He  went  back 
to  the  other  and  fought  that  with  his 
hands. 

When  the  last  ember  was  gone,  he  ran 
back  again,  but  even  -as  he  leaped  to 
the  deck  of  the  miners'  car,  a  gust  of 
flame  swept  up  between. 

He  stumbled  across  the  tender  and 
shut  down.  He  filled  his  bucket  and 
once  more  ran  back  and  this  time  clam- 
bered to  the  ground.  As  he  stood  by 
the  blazing  trucks  that  threatened  each 
breathless  second  to  ignite  the  terrible 
cargo  above,  he  beat  on  the  end  of  the 
car  ahead  and  cried: 

"  Out  there  !  Out— -and  help  !  " 

In  a  moment  the  ground  around  him 
was  siwarming  with  the  frightened  Ital- 
ians. He  fought  the  fire  with  his  bucket, 
coming  back  each  time  with  it  replen- 
ished, certain  that  each  time  would  be 
the  last  before  the  explosion  would  end 
it  all.  And  then,  seeing  he  could  make 
no  headway  alone,  lie  ran  to  the  cab  and 
seizing  the  coal-hammer,  drove  the  cow- 
ards to  the  work  and  made  them  beat 
the  flames. 

When  that  was  done  he  drove  them 
back  into  thei^-  car.  Then  with  reeling 
brain  he  crawled  into  the  cab,  dimly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  96  was  leak- 
ing steam  at  joints  that  never  had  been 
known  to  give,  and  that  her  safety-valve 
was  roaring  louder  than  the  flames. 

He  opened  her  throttle  easily,  fearful 
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of  the  high  pressure  against  the  half- 
cooled  cylinders.  She  moved  off  slowly 
and  for  some  unexplained  reason  did 
not  gather  speed.  He  threw  the  throttle 
open  wider,  but  she  only  took  the  pace 
of  an  old  freighter. 

Purdue  looked  at  the  gage  and  saw 
that  the  steam  was  down  to  a  hundred. 
He  looked  far  ahead  and  saw  that  the 
trestle  over  Carriton  was  a  mass  of  flame. 

Without  pausing,  he  bent  to  the  task 
of  making  steam.  Shovelful  after  shovel- 
ful he  scattered  in,  until  a  little  more 
would  have  choked  the  draft. 

Then  96  began  to  take  on  life  again. 
Old  Pmrdue  was  glorying  in  her  speed. 

He  looked  forward  again.  The  trestle 
was  close  at  hand.  His  heart  leaped  as 
he  saw  that  the  rails  lay  true  the  whole 
way  across  and  that  none  of  the  ties 
were  burned  ofiF. 

He  pulled  at  the  throttle,  striving  to 
open  it  beyond  its  limit,  and  just  as 
the  thing  seemed  done,  there  came  a 
splitting  crash  and  "96  trembled  from 
peak  to  pilot,  and  her  left-hand  cab- 
side  vanished. 

She  jolted  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
and  came  to  a  stop. 

Old  Purdue  knew  that  keys  came  out 
of  drivers,  and  that  when  they  did,  con- 
necting -  rods,  spinning  like  windmill- 
sails,  demolished  whatever  they  touched. 

He  looked  at  the  flaming  trestle,  and, 
with  a  torrent  of  oaths,  got  crowbar  and 
wrenches  and  once  more  summoned  the 
men.  They  came  forth,  gladly,  all  of 
them.  They  loosened  the  nuts  as  he 
directed  them,  and  they  helped  pry  the 
connecting-rod  loose. 

He  ordered  them  to  get  in  again,  but 
they  ran  away. 

Old  Purdue  heaved  a  isigh  that  was 
half  relief,  and  again  he  crawled  into 
the  cab  of  96.  He  made  more  steam  and 
slowly  opened  the  throttle,  but  she  was 
on  center — the  other  cylinder  was  dead. 

He  got  down,  and  with  his  crowbar 
pinched  her  a  little  way,  enough  to  give 
her  head. 

Again  he  clambered  to-  his '  seat  and 
gave  her  steam.  She  took  it  like  the 
cripple  that  she  was  and  hobbled  off.  He 
watched  her  carefully  and  saw  her 
gathering  speed  and  then  he  made  more 
steam.  . 

Out     onto     the     quaking     trestle     the 


crippled  train  dragged  its  waj^  The 
timbers  beneath  cracked  and  some  of 
them  fell  down,  sending  up  embers,  and 
clouds  of  sparks  and^ullen  sounds.  The 
heat  grew  terrific,  the  cab  was  full  of  the 
smell  of  blistering  paint,  and  the  roar  of 
the  flames  was  mighty. 

But  Old  Purdue,  who  had  passed  the 
fear  of  death,  mechanically  shoveled~coal. 

At  length,  crawling,  crippling,  and 
thumping  with  her  one  cylinder,  96 
gained  the  far  approach — she  groaned 
on  a  little  farther  and  the  train  was  clear. 

Old  Purdue  shut  down  and  went  back 
again  with  his  bucket  to  put  out  the  fire 
that  he  knew  would  be  burning  under 
the  car  of  dynamite.  It  was  there,  and 
again  he  fought  it.  Time  and  again  he 
dashed  to  and  fro.  The  strength  of  the 
man's  body  was  gone,  but  the  will  of  Old 
Purdue  drove  him  on. 

All  the  profitless  life  of  the  man  was 
focused  in  this  pressing  moment  to  accom- 
plish what  other  men.  might  not  accom- 
plish in  years. 

Suddenly,  from  the  lurid  darkness  be- 
side him,  the  mining  crew  began  sham- 
bling near.     He  heard  them. 

But  this  time  Old  Purdue  did  not 
need  the  coal  -  hammer  to  drive  them. 
He  had  gained  a  quality,  he  had  be- 
come a  man  to  lead  and  to  command. 

He  shouted  and  they  ran  to  him!  He 
bawled  his  orders  and  they  faced  death 
to   do  them ! 

When  the  fire  was  out  he  made  them 
pinch  the  right-hand  drivers  over  far 
enough  to  let  her  have  a  head  of  steam. 
Before  he  loaded  them  into  their  car, 
he  selected  a  strong  fellow  to  shovel  coal, 
and  again  they  crippled  on. 

About  forty  minutes  later.  Old  Pur- 
due whistled  into^the  siding  at  the  Lost 
Horse  Mine,  and  more  dead  than  alive 
sat  down  in  the  shanty  where  the  opera- 
tor was  ticking  away  to  tell  how  the 
train  had  arrived  in  charge  of  the  man 
who  had  started  out  to  fire  the  trip.  Aft- 
er a  long  interchange  of  ticking  the  tele- 
grapher handed  him  a  paper. 

It  was  a  message  of  thanks  from  the 
superintendent.  He  was  glad  that  there^ 
was~  such  a  man  on  the  division,  and  all 
that.  Old  Purdue  didn't  make  much  fuss 
over  it,  however.  What  was  greater  than 
all  the  praise  and  adulation  was  the 
knowledge  that,  at  last,  he  was  a  man. 


Progress    in    Locomotive 

Building. 


BY    JOHN     T.     WALTERS. 


THE  improvements  that  busy  minds  are  devising  to  make  the  American 
locomotive  faster  and  stronger  rank  well*np  in  line  with  the  best 
achievements  of  to-day. 
Since  the  old  eight-wheel,  or  American  type,  in  1876,  the  steam-engine 
has  gone  through  successive  stages  of  betterment,  until  to-day  we  have  the 
marvelous  greyhound  of  the  rails,  with  her  Walschaert  valve-gear,  super- 
heated steam,  improved  superheaters,  and  other  new  things ;  and  the  end  is 
not  yet.  Let  him  who  thinks  that  the  time  of  the  locomotive  is  on  the  wane, 
read  this — and  change  his  mind. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  some  of  the 
information  given  in  this  article. 


The    Past    Thirty   Years    Has    Been    the    Period    of   the    Locomotive's 
Greatest  Development — The  Importance  of  the  Walschaert  Valve- 
Gear  and  Superheated  Steam  in  Recent  Construction. 


,EFORE  1876— the  year  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia — American  lo- 
comotive practise  had  be- 
come, to  a  certain  extent, 
standardized ;  and  certain 
types  had  been  generally  adopted  for  the 
various  classes  of  service. 

For  fast  passenger  service,  the  eight- 
wheel,  or  American,  type  was  almost  mii- 
versally  used  at  that  time.  This  type  was 
also  used  to  some  extent  in  freight  serv:^ 
ice.  Where  the  requirements  demanded  a 
greater  power  than  could  be  provided  with 
the  four  coupled  wheels  of  the  American 
type,  the  ten-wheel  type,  with  six  coupled 
driving-wheels  and  a  four-wheel  leading- 
truck,  was  employed. 

This  latter  type  was  also  extensively 
used  in  freight  service,  and,  as  at  the 
present  time,  was  Considered  a  very  sat^ 
isfactory  type  for  mixed  service — that  is, 
either  passenger  or  freight. 

In  freight  service,  the  mogul  type,  with 
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six  coupled  driving-wheels  and  a  two- 
wheel  leading  truck,  and  the  consolida- 
tion type,  which  was  a  development  of 
the  former  by  the  addition  of  another  pair 
of  driving-wheels,  were  generally  used. 

At  this  time  the  eight-wheel  type  had 
attained  a  total  weight  of  seventy  a  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  hauling  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  tons  on  a 
level  road  at  an  average  speed  of  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour  without  stops  was  con- 
sidered a  very  good  record  in  passenger 
service. 

When  we  compare  such  engines  with 
those  built  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  weighing  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  which  to-day 
handle  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited — 
the  eighteeiirhour  train  between  New  York 
and  Chicago — and  maintain  a  speed  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour  over  a  level  road  witli 
a  train  of  six  hundred  tons,  we  realize  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  locomotive 
during  the  past  thirty  years. 
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In  the  ten-wheel  mogul  and  consolida- 
tion types,  weights  of  84,000,  80,000,  and 
100,000  pounds,  respectively,  were  com- 
mon. To-day  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  is  building  a  freight-locomotive 
for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company 
which  will  weigh  441,000  poundsV 

Ten- Years'    Development. 

From  1876  to  1886  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  weight  and  power  of  loco- 
motives. The  development  was  along 
well-established  lines,  there  was  little  de-. 
parture  from  standard  practise,  and  no 
new  principles  were  introduced. 

This  period,  however,  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  type  of  wheel  arrange- 
ment— the  decapod,  so  called  because  it 
had  ten  driving-wheels.  Like  the  con- 
solidation type,  the  decapod  had-  a  two- 
wheel  leading  truck  and  was  merely  a 
development  of  the  former  type  to  meet 
special  conditions  and  provide  greater 
power  without  overloading  the  rails. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  very  dis- 
tinct departure  was  .made  from  existing 
locomotive  practise  by  the  introduction 
of  the  compound  principle.  Hitherto, 
American  locomotive  designers  had  given 
little  attention  to  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive;  but  now  the  demand 
arose  for  greater  economy  in  operation. 

Compounding  was  universally  used  in 
marine  and  stationary  practise,  where 
high  duty  and  great  economy  were  de- 
sired, and  this  principle  had  also  been 
employed  in  locomotive  practise  in  Eu- 
rope with  more  or  less  success. 

In  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
saving  in  coal  and  water,  locomotive  de- 
signers in  this  country,  naturally,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
compound  locomotive  adapted  to  Ameri- 
can conditions.  In  1889  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  brought  out  a  com- 
pound locomotive,  built  after  designs 
by  S.  M.  Vauclain,  of  that  company. 

The  First  Compounding. 

This  system  of  compounding  was  first 
applied  to  an  eight-wheel  engine  built 
for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  employed  the  use  of  four  cylinders — 
a  high  and  low  pressure  cylinder  on  each 
side  of  the  engine. 


The  two  cylinders  on  each  side  were 
placed  one  above  the  other,  and  both  pis- 
tons were  connected  to  the  same  'cross- 
head.  The  steam  distribution  to  the  two 
cylinders  on  each  side  was  controlled  by 
a  single  hollow  piston-valve  operated  by 
the  ordinary  form  of  Stephenson  shifting- 
link  motion. 

A  device  was  provided,  consisting  of  a 
three-way  cock  operated  by  the  engineer, 
by  means  of  which,  in  starting,  steam  from 
the  boiler  was  allowed  to  pass  from  one 
end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  to  the 
other,  and  thence  through  the  valve  to  the 
steam  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

A  large  number  of  locomotives  of  this 
type  were  built,  but  the  economies  ef- 
fected in  coal  and  water  consumption 
were  offset  by  an  increased  cost  of  main- 
tenance due  largely  to  the  use  of  a  single 
cross-head  for  the  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders. 

As  the  power  in  the  cylinders  was  not 
equal,  the  cross-head  was  subjected  to  un- 
equal strains,  causing  in  many  cases  fail- 
ure of  that  part  and  making  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  piston-rod  packing  tight. 

The  Vauclain  Four-Cylinder. 

Because  of  these  objectionable  features 
of  design,  the  Vauclain  four  -  cylinder 
compound  is  but  little  used  to-day;  but 
it  was  among  the  first  compound  locomo- 
tives to  meet  w'ith  any  success  in  this 
country,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  American  locomotive. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Vauclain 
four-cylinder  compound  was  introduced, 
the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works 
brought  out  a  two  -  cylinder  compound 
engine,  built  under  patents  granted  to 
A.  J.  Pitkin. 

The  feature  of  this  system  of  com- 
pounding was  the  intercepting  -  valve, 
which  Avas  so  designed  as  to  admit  live 
steam  at  reduced  pressure  into  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  in  starting,  and  prevent 
the  pressure  backing  up  against  the  high- 
pressure  piston ;  and  to  automatically 
change  to  the  compound  position  when 
the  pressure  in  the  receiver-jDipe,  located 
in  the  smoke-box,  reached  a  certain 
amount. 

This  system  also  included  a  so-called 
separate   exhaust-valve,   operated   by  the 
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engineer,  which  permitted  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  to 
be  diverted  directly  to  tlie  stack  and  the 
locomotive  operated  as  a  single-expansion 
engine  with  materially  increased  power. 

One  of  the  first  examples  of  this  type  of 
compound  was  built  for  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad,  and  its  performance 
Avas  very  satisfactory.  Like  all  the  earlier 
types  of  compounds,  however,  it  has  seen 
its  day,  and  few  of  this  type  are  now 
built.  ' 

Another  type  of  two-cylinder  compound 
engine  was  soon  after  brought  out  by  the 
Richmond  Locomotive  Works  in  which 
the  Mellin  system  was  employed. 

The  Richmond  compound  was  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  Schenectady 
compound,  but  differed  essentially  from 
the  latter  in  the  design  of  the  intercepting 
and  separate  exhaust-valve.  From  the 
standpoints  of  simplicity  of  design  and 
operation,  economy  of  fuel  and  water. 
and  low  cost  of  maintenance,  it  has 
proved  very  successful. 

Thougli,  as  applied  to  two-cylinder  en- 
gines, the  use  of  the  Richmond  or  Mellin 
system  of  compounding  is  at  the  present 
time  limited,  this  same  system  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Mallet  articulated- 
compound  locomotives  built  by  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company,  which  type 
will  be  considered  later. 

The  Compound's  Future. 

The  introduction  of  the  compound  en- 
gine may  be  considered  largely  respon^ble 
for  another  important  improvement  in 
American  locomotive  design — namely,  the 
use  of  the  piston-valve. 

As  the  locomotive  increased  in  size  and 
power,  and  larger  cylinders  were  used, 
the  valves  controlling  the  distribution  of 
steam  to  the  cylinders  were  necessarily 
made  larger  in  order  to  admit  larger  vol- 
umes of  steam. 

At  this  time  the  .flat  side-valve,  even  in 
simple  engines,  had  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
perfectly  balancing  it.  The  unbalanced 
weight  of  the*  valve  put  a  great  strain  on 
the  gear,  causing  the  parts  to  spring,  if 
not  to  break,  and  also  made  it  hard  to 
handle  the  reverse-lever. 

The  combined  effort  of  the  engineer 
and  fireman  was  often  required  to  "  hook 


up  "  the  reverse-lever.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties  it  becaine  necessary  to  evolve 
some  new  design  of  valve,  and  the  cylin-. 
drical  form,  commonly  known  as  the  pis- 
ton-valve, in  which  the  pressure  on  all 
sides  was  equal,  giving  almost  perfect  bal- 
ance, was  introduced. 

Although  the  first  instance  of  the  use 
of  the  piston-valve  on  an  American  loco- 
motive antedated  the  introduction  of  the 
compound,  its  first  successful  application 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Vauclain  four- 
cylinder  compound  locomotive,  where  it 
was  necessarily  employed. 

On  two-cylinder  compound  locomotives 
the  piston-valve  soon  came  into  general 
use. 

Making    Engines   Simpler. 

In  the  application  of  this  type  of  valve 
to  simple  locomotives,  the  Brooks  Loco- 
motive Works  took  the  lead  of  other  loco- 
motive-builders. 

Th'e  many  advantages  of  the  piston-, 
valve  over  the  balanced  slide-valve,  par- 
ticularly its  nearly  perfect  balance  and  its 
adaptability  to  any  type  of  valve-gear, 
have  led  to  its  general  use  at  the  present 
time  on  simple  as  well  as  compound  en- 
gines, although  some  motive-power  men 
still  prefer  the  latter  type,  the  design  of 
which  has  been  improved  so  as  to  give 
more  perfect  balance. 

About  the  time  that  the  early  types  of 
compound  locomotives  were  being  devel- 
oped, the  requirements  of  passenger  serv- 
ice had  become  so  severe  that  they  had 
almost  outgrown  the  capacities  of  the  then 
favorite  tyj^es  of  passenger-engines. 

In  1893,  the  eight-wheel  passenger-en- 
gine had  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  class  represented  by  the  famous 
locomotive  No.  999,  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  which  Avas  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

As  the  speed  of  passenger-trains  in- 
creased locomotives  were  required  with  a 
larger  steam-making  caj^acity  than  could 
be  provided  in  the  eight-wheel  type.  In 
this  type,  with  the  larger  driving-wheels 
required  for  high-speed  service,  the  fire- 
box is  necessarily  placed  between  the 
driving-wheels,  and  the  amount  of  grate 
area  available  is  consequently  limited. 
Not  only  is  the  grate  area  limited,  but 
also  the  heating  surface. 
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In  order  to  secure  a  larger  boiler  and 
sufficient  grate  area  to  provide  for  the 
large  fuel  consumption  required  in  fast 
passenger  service,  a  new  type  of  wheel 
arrangement  was  introduced  in  1893  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  This 
was  called  the  Columbia  type,  and  had  a 
two-wheel  leading  truck,  four  coupled 
driving  =  wheels,  and  a  pair  of  trailing 
wheels,  over  which  the  fire-box  was 
placed. 

Advantage   of   Trailers. 

The  advantage  of  the  use  of  trailing 
wheels  in  this  design  was  quickly  recog- 
nized. They  permitted  a  large  grate  area 
in  a  satisfactory  design  of  wide  fire-box 
adapted  to  burning  soft  coal  by  placing 
the  fire-box  over  these  wheels.  The  Co- 
lumbia type,  though  not  itself  extensively 
adopted,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  types 
of  engines  which  have  since  become  the 
favorites  for  high-speed  passenger  service. 

Soon  after  the  Columbia  type  appeared, 
the  Atlantic  type,  with  a  four-wheel  lead- 
ing truck,  four  coupled  driving-wheels, 
and  two-wheel  trailing  truck,  was  intro- 
duced, and  soon  became  popular,  super- 
seding the  eight-wheel  type. 

In  1901,  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works 
introduced  another  type  of  high  duty  pas- 
senger-engine, having  a  two-wheel  lead- 
ing truck,  six  coupled  driving-wheels,  and 
a  pair  of  trailing  wheels.  The  first  exam- 
ples of  this  type,  called  the  Prairie,  were 
built  for  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway,  on  which  road  it  be- 
came the  favorite  type  of  passenger-en- 
gine. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  motive- 
power  men  consider  a  four-wheel  leading 
truck  essential  to  safety  for  an  engine  run 
at  high  speeds,  the  Prairie  type  was  never 
very  extensively  employed  in  passenger 
service,  but  is  largely  used  in  freight  serv- 
ice. 

When  the  weight  of  passen-ger-trains 
outgrew  the  power  that  could  be  pro- 
vided with  only  four  coupled  driving- 
wheels,  the  design  of  passenger  -  engine 
known  as  the  Pacific  type  was  introduced. 
This  was  a  development  of  the  Atlantic 
with  an  added  pair  of  driving  -  wheels. 
This  type  is,  to-day,  the  favorite  for  the 
most  severe  passenger  service,  and,  it 
might  be  said,  has  taken  the  place  of  its 


predecessor,  the  Atlantic  type,  on  most  of 
the  roads  in  this  country. 

During,  this  period,  locomotive  design- 
ers had  been  endeavoring  to  improve  the 
compound  locomotive. 

The  two-cylinder  type  had  not  met  with 
the  success  anticipated,  and  although  the 
Vauclain  four-cylinder  type^~~was  quite  ex- 
tensively used,  its  faults  were  clearly  rec- 
ognized. 

In  1900,  the  Schenectady  Locomotive 
Works  brought  out  a  four-cylinder  com- 
pound in  which  the  two  cylinders  on  each 
side  were  placed  one  ahead  of  the  other 
or  in  tan/iem,  and  the  two  pistons  were 
mounted  on  a  single  piston-rod  connected 
with  its  cross-head. 

A  similar  arrangement  of  cylinders  had 
been~  previously  introduced  by  the  Brooks 
Locomotive  Works  in  1893,  but  had  not 
proved  successful,  owing  to  certain  com- 
plex features  of  the  valve  arrangement. 

In  the  Schenectady  tandem  compound, 
these  faults  were  corrected.  By  setting 
the  cylinders  tandem  the  power  of  both 
cylinders  was  exerted  along  the  same  line, 
thus  overcoming  the  most  serious  defects 
in  the  Vauclain  four-cylinder  compound 
— namely,  the  connecting  of  two  cylinders 
of  unequal  power  and  in  dift'erent  hori- 
zontal planes  with  the  same  cross-head. 

A  number  of  this  type  of  compound 

_were  built,  but,  as  has  been  the  case  with 

all  the  earlier  types  of  compound  engines, 

it  has  been  superseded  by  other  and  later 

types. 

Increase  in  Weight. 

The  period  from  1893  to  1904  saw  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  Aveight  and 
power  of  both  passenger  and  freight  en- 
gines. A  comparison  between  the  engines 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago' 
in  the  former  year  and  the  locomotives  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  the 
latter  year  showed  that  during  these 
elevQii  years  the  average  total  weight  of 
passenger-engines  had  increased  fifty-ose 
per  cent  and  the  weight  on  driving-wheels 
thirty-three  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
freight-engines,  the  increase  in  the  aver- 
age total  'weight  was  forty-six  per  cent, 
and  fifty-four  per  cent  on  driving-wheels. 

During  this  period,  the  Consolidation 
type  had  become  the  standard  heavy 
freight-engine,  and  had  reached  its  pres- 
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ent  limit  in  power  in  two  locomotives  built 
for  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
in  1900  by  the  Pittsbttrgh  Locomotive 
works.  These_engines  had  a  total  weight 
each  of  250,300  pomids,  and  the  cylinders 
were  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  and 
thirty-two  inches  in  stroke. 

Where  the  conditions  required  a  greater 
weight  on  driving-wheels  than  could  be 
provided  in  the  Consolidation  type  with- 
out overloading  the  rail,  other  types  of 
wheel  arrangements  were  introduced. 

Notable  among  these  was  the  famous 
Santa  Fe  t3^pe,  so  called  because  it  was 
first  used  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  This  type  has  a  two- 
wheel  leading  truck,  ten  driving-wheels, 
and  a  trailing  truck. 

It  reached  its  highest  development  in 
the  class  represented  by  the  tandem  com- 
pound locomotive  built  for  the  Santa  Fe 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  ex- 
hibited at  the'  St.  Louis  Exposition,  which 
had  a  total  weight  of  287,000  pounds. 

The  Mikado  type,  having  a  two-wheel 
leading  truck,  eight  coupled  driving- 
wheels,  and  a  two-wheeled  trailing  truck, 
was  also  developed  to  meet  special  service 
conditions,  and  is  now  quite  extensively 
used  in  freight  service. 

On  roads  having  long  and  steep  grades, 
the  increase  in  weight  and  power  of  the 
standard  freight-engine  had,  at  this  time, 
created  conditions  which  it  was  hard  to 
meet  with  the  existing  types  of  locomo- 
tives. 

The  Mallet  Articulated. 

In  order  to  pull  a  train  up  these  grades, 
which  the  road  engine  could  easily  handle 
over  the  remainder  of  the  road,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  use  several  helpers,  or 
pushing  engines,  which  entailed  both  ex- 
pense and  delay  in  moving  the  traffic. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  in  1904,  introduced 
the  Mallet  articulated-compound  locomo- 
tive. This  type  of  locomotive,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  designer,  Anatole 
Mallet,  a  prominent  French  engineer,  had 
been  successfully  used  in  mountainous 
sections  of  Europe  for  several  years  to 
meet  conditions  analogous  to  those  exist- 
ing in  this  country. 

It  remained  for  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  however,  to  modify  and 


adapt  this  design  to  meet  American  re- 
quirements. 

This  type  is  practically  two  locomo- 
tives combined  in  one,  and  employs  two 
sets  of  engines  under  one  boiler.  There 
are  four  cylinders  compounded  together. 
The  two  pairs  of  cylinders  are  connected 
to  independent  groups  of  driving-wheels. 
The  rear  group  of  wheels,  which  are 
driven  by  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  is 
carried  in  frames  which  are  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  boiler,  to  which  the  cylin- 
ders are  also  secured  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  front  group  of  wheels  with  the 
low-pressure  cylinders  are,  however,  car- 
ried in  frames  which  are  not  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  boi?6r,  but  which  have  a 
center-pin  connection  with  the  rear  group, 
being  thus,  in  effect,  a  truck  which  is  capa- 
ble of  swiveling  radially  around  its  pivot. 

Weight    Equally    Distributed. 

_  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  construc- 
tion is  that  it  provides  a  locomotive  with 
a  shOTt,  rigid  wheel-base,  capable  of  easily 
passing  through  curves  of  very  short  ra- 
dius, with  the  weight  distributed  over  a 
long  total  wheel-base  and  a  large  number 
of  axles,  so  that  an  enormous  total  weight 
can  be  provided  without  excessive  weight 
on  the  individual  wheels. 

The  first  engine  of  this  type  was  built 
for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It 
had  twelve  driving-wheels,  arranged  in 
two  groups  of  six  each.  Its  enormous 
weight  of  334,500  pouiids  exceeded  any- 
thing that  had  previously  been  dreamed  of 
as  possible  in  a  single  engine. 

At  first,  railroad  men  spoke  of  it  as 
"  freakish  "  and  "  monstrous,"  and  pre- 
dicted all  kinds  of  failures  for  it.  Con- 
trary to  all  predictions,  it  has  proved  suc- 
cessful from  every  standpoint,  and  was 
the  forerunner  of  what,  to-day,  promises 
to  be  the  most  efficient  freight-engine  of 
the  future. 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  this  engine 
soon  earned  the  nickname  "  Maud,"  for 
the  famous  mule  which  could  move  any- 
thing it  went  up  against. 

The  articulated-compound  type  lends 
itself  very  readily  to  the  concentration  of 
enormous  power  in  a  single  engine,  and, 
since  its  introduction,  a  large  number 
have  been  built  for  various  roads. 

The  record  for  weight  established  by 
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the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  engine  was  soon 
exceeded  by  the  construction,  for  the  Erie 
Railroad,  by  the  American  Locomotive 
Compan}^,  of  three  engines  of  the  articu- 
lated type  having  sixteen  driving-wheels 
and  a  total  weight  of  410,000  pounds 
each. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  have  recently  built  two 
engines  of  this  type  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific having  a  total  weight  of  425,000 
pounds ;  six  more  are  under  construction 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
weighing  441,000  pounds  each. 

Although  originally  introduced  for 
helping  or  pushing  service,  the  articulated 
type  of  locomotive  has  proved  itself  very 
efficient  as  a  road  engine ;  and  offers  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  capacity  oi 
a-  division  and  moving  the  greatest  amount 
of  traffic  over  the  line  at  the  least  oper- 
ating cost. 

What  Walschaert  Gear  Is. 

The  introduction  of  the  Mallet  type  of 
locomotive  led  to  another  important  in- 
novation in  American  locomotive  prac-. 
tise;  namely,  the  use  of  the .  Walschaert 
valve-gear. 

In  the  Mallet  type  of  locomotive,  the 
flexible  receiver-pipe  between  the  high  and 
low  pressure  cylinders  being  located  be- 
tween the  frames  on  the  center  line  of 
the  engine,  it  was  impossible  to  use  the 
ordinary  Stephenson  valve- gear.  The 
Walschaert  valve-gear,  which  is  located 
outside  of  the  driving-wheels,  was,  con- 
sequently, applied  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Mallet  engine. 

This  type  of  gear,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  inventor,  Egide  Wal- 
schaert, was  patented  in  Belgium  in  1844, 
and  soon  became  the  standard  type  of 
valve  motion  on  the  railroads  of  Europe, 
even  as  the  so-called  Stephenson  shifting 
link  motion,  which  was  invented  in  Eng- 
land about  the  same  time,  was  adopted  in 
America. 

Although  William  Mason,  one  of  the 
most  promfnent  of  early  American  loco-, 
motive-builders,  had  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  Walschaert  valve-gear  into 
American  locomotive  practise  in  1876, 
and  had  ^exhibited  an  engine  •equipped 
with  that  type  of  gear  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  he  did  not  meet  with  any  suc- 


cess, as  he  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and  the 
American  railway  Avorld  was  not  then 
ready  to  adopt  a  new  valve  motion. 

As  the  locomotive  has  increased  in 
weight  and  power,  the  parts  of  the  valve- 
gear  have  reached  such  proportions  that 
there  is  hardly  room  enough  between  the 
frames  of  a  modern  heavy  freight  or  pas- 
senger engine  for  the_  accommodation  of 
a  satisfactory  design  of  Stephenson  valve- 
gear. 

With  the  Stephenson  valve-gear,  the 
parts  are  so  crowded  together  between 
the  frames  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  engineer  to  give  them  proper  in- 
spection or  lubrication. 

The  application  of  the  Walschaert 
valve-gear  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Mallet  engine  again  directed  the  attention 
of  American  locomotive  designers  to  it  as 
a  means  of  meeting  present-day  condi- 
tions. 

Being  located  outside  of  the  frames, 
this  type  of  gear  is  .perfectly  accessible 
for  inspection  and  lubrication,  so  that  it  is 
much  more  easily  maintained  than  the 
Stephenson  gear.  .  Moreover,  by  remov- 
ing the  valve-gear  from  between  the 
frames,  a  better  opportunity  is -afforded 
to  introduce  a  strong  system  of  frame- 
bracing,  thus  tending  to  reduce  frame 
failures.  ^ 

The  principal  dift'erence  in  action  be- 
tween the  tAvo  types  of  gears  is  that  the 
Walschaert  valve  -  gear  gives  a  constant 
lead  at  all  cut-offs,  while  with  the  usual 
construction  of  the  Stephenson  valve-gear 
the  lead  increases  as  the  reverse  lever  is 
"  hooked  "  up. 

The  superior  advantage  of  the  Wal- 
schaert valve-gear  oVer  the  Stephenson 
link  motion  in  the  matter  of  accessibility 
has  led  to  its  use  on  all  of  the  most  im- 
portant' American  railroads,  and,  to-day, 
it  has  almost  taken  the  place  of  the  Ste-. 
phenson  gea.r  as  the  standard  type  of  valve 
motion.  ' 

Another   Improvement. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Mallet 
articulated  -  compound  locomotive  ap- 
peared, another  important  advance  was 
made  in  the  development  of  the  American 
locomotive  by  the  introduction  of  the 
four-cylinder  balanced  compound  loco- 
motive. 
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In  all  reciprocating  engines,  some  pro- 
vision has  to  be  made  to  comiteract  the 
disturbing  effects  of  the  horizontal  mov- 
ing of  reciprocating  parts,  such  as  pis- 
tons, cross-heads,  etc.  In  locomotives 
having  two  crank-pins  and  main  rods,  this 
is  accomplished  by  placing  a  certain 
amount  of  weight  over  that  required  to 
balance  the  revolving  parts  in  the  driving- 
wheel  counterbalances  opposite  the  crank- 
pin. 

Except  when  the  piston  is  at  either  end 
of  the  stroke,  this  excess  weight  exerts  a 
vertical  force  due  to  the  centrifugal  ac- 
tion, which  increases  or  decreases  the  nor- 
mal pressure  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail  ac- 
cording as  the  counterbalance  is  below  or 
above  the  center  of  the  wheel,  causing 
what  is  commonly  called  the  "  hammer 
blow." 

The  vertical  force  of  this  excess  weight 
is  greatest  when  the  counterbalance  is  at 
the  top  or  bottom  quarter  of  its  revolu- 
tion. In  the  modern  high-speed  passen- 
ger-engine, with  its  heavy  reciprocating 
parts,  this  vertical  force  is  frequently  ex- 
cessive, and  causes  serious  injury  to  the 
track. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  European 
locomotive  designers  had  developed  the 
four-cylinder  balanced  compound  loco- 
motive in  which  the  driving  mechanism  is 
so  arranged  that  the  reciprocating  weights 
balance  each  other. 

This  type  of  engine  also  provided  all 
the  advantages  of  the  compound  prin- 
ciple in  the  way  of  increased  capacity  and 
improved  economy,  and  offered  the  means 
of  meeting  the  increasing  weights  of 
trains  and  severe  requirements  of  service 
without  increasing  the  weight  and  size  of 
locomotives,  the  limit  of  which  seemed  to 
have  already  been  reached. 
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American  locomotive  designers  conse- 
quently directed  their- efforts  toward  mod- 
ifying and  adopting  the  European  de- 
signs to  meet  conditions  in  this  .country. 

In  1902,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  brought  out  a  four-cylinder  bal- 
anced compound  locomotive  built  after 
the  designs  of  S.  M.  Vauclain.  The  first 
engine  of  this  type  was  a  ten-wheel  loco- 
motive built  for  the  Plant  System. 

In    the    Baldwin   balanced    compound 


engine  the  four  cylinders  are  placed  side 
by  side,  usually  with  their  centers  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  the  two  low-pres- 
sure cylinders  being  outside  the  frames 
and  the  two  high-pressure  cylinders  in- 
side. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  in  two  parts, 
with  "  half -saddle  "  as  usual,  each  part 
containing  a  high  and  low  pressure  cylin- 
der with  their  valve-chest  above  and  be- 
tween them. 

Steam  distribution  to  the  two  cylinders 
on  each  side  is  controlled  by  a  single 
piston-valve,  operated  by  a  single  valve- 
gear.  In  the  earlier  engines  of  this  type 
the  Stephenson  link  motion  was  employed, 
but  many  of  the  subsequent  designs  have 
been  equipped  with  the  Walschaert  valve- 
gear. 

In  Opposing  Motion. 

The  main  rods  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinders  connect  to  one  of  the  axles, 
which  is  cranked  for  that  purpose,  while 
the.  two  low-pressure  cylinders  are  con- 
nected to  crank-pins  on  the  driving-, 
wheels  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  cranks  of  the  driving  axles  on  the 
same  side  of  the  locomotive  are  180  de- 
grees apart.  In  other  words,  when  one 
of  the  pistons  is  -at  the  front  end  of  its 
cylinder,  the  other  ^piston  on  that  side  is 
at  the  back  end  of  its  cylinder,  and  the 
horizontal  or  reciprocating  parts  are  thus 
in  opposing  motion,  and,  consequently, 
balance  each  other  without  the  need  of 
excess  balance  in  the  wheels. 

In  the  ten-wheeled  or  Atlantic  type 
engines,  the  inside  main  rods  are  usually 
connected  to  the  leading  axle,  while  the 
outside  main  rods  are  connected  to  either 
the  front  or  second  pair  of  driving 
wheels,  as  may  be  preferred. 

In  cases  where  the  leading  driving 
axle  is  so  close  to  the  cylinders  that  it 
is  impossible  to  connect  the  high-press- 
ure cylinders  to  it  without  making  tlie 
main  rod  too  short,  as  in  the  Pacific  and 
Prairie  types,  they  are  connected  to  the 
second  driving  axle. 

In  such  cases,-  either  the  inside  cylin- 
dens  are  inclined  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  main  rods  will  clear  the  front  axle, 
or  else  the  main  rods  are  constructed 
with  a  loop  of  bifurcation  which  em- 
braces the  leading  axle. 
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Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Baldwrn  balanced  compound  engine,  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  intro- 
duced a  compotmd  engine  in  iwhich  the 
balanced  principle  was  employed,  built 
after  the  designs  prepared  by  F.  J.  Cole, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  company. 

In  this  type  of  compound,  the  low- 
pressure  cylinders  are  outside  the  frames 
and  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  in- 
side, but  located  ahead  of  the  low-press- 
ure cylinders,  following  the  arrangement 
employed  in  the  famous  De  Glehn  bal- 
anced compound  locomotive  which  had 
been  so  successful  abroad. 

In  One  Casting. 

Separate  vah^es  are  used  for  the  high 
and  low  pressure  c^dinders  on  the  same 
side  of  the  engine,  but  these  are  mounted 
on  a  single  valve  stem  operated  by  a  sin- 
gle valve  motion. 

Both  high  -  pressure  cylinders,  with 
their  respective  valve-chatiibers,  are  in 
one  casting;  Avhile  the  low-pressure 
cylinders,  with  their  valve-chambers,  are 
cast  in  pairs  with  "  half -saddles,"  in  the 
manner  usual  in  single  expansion  en- 
gines. The  valve-chambers  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinders  are  in  exact  line  with 
those  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders,  the 
two  being  connected  together  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  valve  chamber. 

This  arrangement  of  cylinders  permits 
of  balancing  the  reciprocating  parts  and 
also  of  dividing  the  application  of 
power  between  two  driving  axles  with 
the  least  change  from  the  usual  construc- 
tion of  single  expansion  engines. 

By  placing  the  Mgh-pressure  cylin- 
ders ahead  of  the  low  pressure,  the  in- 
side main  rods  can  be  connected  to  the 
leading  axle  in  all  the  present  types  of 
passenger-engines  and  a  good  length  of 
mg.in  rod  secured  without  increasing  the 
length  -of  the  wheel-base. 

This  also  involves  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  the  boiler  and 
flues,  which  latter  course  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  obtain  the  same  results  where 
the  four  cylinders  are  placed  abreast,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Baldwin  balanced 
compound. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
four-cylinder  balanced  compound  has 
been  generally  adopted,  it  oifers  impor- 


tant advantages ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  further  development  of  the  passen- 
ger-engine will  probably  be  along  the 
line  of  the  four-cylinder  engines — either 
tlie  balanced  compound,  the  balanced 
simple,  or  the  articulated  compoimd  type. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  has  recently  built  two  Atlantic 
type  passenger-engines  for  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  hav- 
ing four  simple  cylinders  arranged  on 
the  balanced  principle  and  using  super- 
heated steam. 

Simplicity  of  construction  has  always 
been  the  keynote  of  American  locomo- 
tive practise.  The  complications  in  de- 
sign resulting  from  the  application  of 
the  compound  principle  to  locomotives 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  com- 
pound locomotive  has  not  met  with  the 
success  in  this  country  that  it  has  abroad. 

American  railroad  officials,  however, 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  improved 
economy,  and  the  effort  to  effect  this  and 
avoid  the  disadvantage  of  the  compound 
principle  has  led  to  the  introduction  "^f 
another  important  principle  in  American 
locomotive  practise. 

Superheated   Steam. 

This  principle  is  the  application  of 
superheated  steam  to  locomotives.  Super- 
heated steam  is  nothing  inore  nor  less 
than  very  hot  steam.  It  is  steam  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  that  which  it 
attains  in  the  boiler  in  being -raised  to 
the  boiler  pressure.  By  separating  the 
steam  from  the  Avater  from  which'  it  is 
generated  and  passing  it  over  very  hot 
surfaces,  additional  heat  can  be  added 
to  it.  This  is  what  is  done  in  a  loco- 
motive. 

When  steam  enters  a  locomotive  cyl- 
inder it  becomes  cooled  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  cylinder  walls  and  it 
becomes  further  cooled  by  performing 
work  in  the  cylinder.  If  the  steam  is 
of  ordinary  temperature,  a  large  amount 
of  it  is  turned  into  Avater  because  of 
this  cooling  process,  and  passes  through 
the  cylinder  Avithout  doing  any  work  and 
is,  therefore,  wasted. 

,  Every  ;engineer  knows  that,  besides 
doing  no  work,  this  water  in  the  cylin- 
ders is   dangerous,   and,  if  not  released. 
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causes  broken  cylinder-heads,  bent  pis- 
ton-rods, etc.  The  use  of  superheated 
steam  ofifers  the  means  of  preventing 
the  steam  being  turned  into  water,  or 
what  is  commonly  known  as  cylinder 
condensation ;  since  all  the  heat  that  is 
added  to  the  steam  may  be  given  up 
before  it  is  cooled  down  to  the  point 
of  where  it  becomes  water. 

By  adding  sufficient  heat  to  the  steam, 
therefore,  all  the  loss  of  power  which 
pthepwise  occurs  can  be  prevented  and 
a  great  saving  in  coal  and  water  effected. 

Superheated  steam  has  another  im- 
portant advantage,  inasmuch  as  its  tem- 
perature is  increased,  its  volume  is  also 
increased,  so  that  it  will  take  a  less 
weight  of  steam  to  fill  the  cylinders  if 
the  steam  is  superheated  than  if  it  is 
at  an  ordinary  temperature.  A  further 
saving  in  coal  and  water  to  do  a  given 
amount  of  work  is  thus  effected. 

Although  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  superheated  steam 
were  fully  appreciated  by  locomotive  de- 
signers, and  although  numerous  attempts 
to  apply  it  to  locomotives  were  made  in 
the  early  days  of  locomotive  building, 
it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that 
this  principle  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  locomotive  practise. 

Recently   Introduced. 

In  1897,  Dr.  William  Schmidt,  of 
Germany,  invented  a  design  of  super- 
heater which  was  applied  to  two  en- 
gines   on    the    Prussian    State    Railway. 

In  1904,  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  brought  out  a  superheater  aft- 
er the  designs  prepared  by  F.  J.  Cole, 
who  was  also  responsible  for  the  four- 
cylinder  balanced  compound  built  by 
that   company. 

This  design  was  applied  to  several  en- 
gines, and  considerable  saving  in  fuel 
and  water  effected.  Since  that  time  over 
300  locomotives  equipped  with  super- 
heaters have  been  built  by  that  company. 
All  of  the  superheaters  applied  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  have 
been  of  the  fire-tube  type ;  that  is,  a  num- 
ber of  ordinary  boiler  tubes  are  replaced 
l)y  larger-  tubes,  in  which  are  placed  the 
superheater  pipes  through  which  the 
steam  has  to  pass  on  its  way  from  the 
tlirottle  to  the  cylinders. 


^\'ith  this  arrangement,  the  hot  gases 
direct  from  the  fire  are  utilized  to  super- 
heat the  steam  and  high  temperatures 
are  obtained,  by  which  only  can  be  se- 
cured the  greatest  advantages  that  are  to 
be  derived  from  superheated  steam. 

Improved  Superheaters. 

In  the  latest  form  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company's  superheater, 
each  of  the  large  tubes  "contains  four 
superheater  pipes  which,  as  they  emerge 
from  the  tube,  are  bent  around  horizon- 
tally to  meet  the  header  or  steam  boxes 
which  are  located  in  either  side  of  the 
smoke-box.  These  headers  are  divided  in- 
to two  compartments,  and  steam  from  the 
throttle  enters  one  compartment  and 
passes  into  the  superheater  pipes. 

It  flows  over  the  hot  surfaces  of  these 
pipes,  from  which  it  receives  additional 
heat  and  is  carried  back  again  to  the 
other  compartment  of  the  header,  from 
whence  it  enters  the  cylinders. 

Two  forms  of  this  design  are  in  use, 
one  gives  a  very  high  degree  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  other  a  moderate  degree. 

Superheated  steam  has  been  used  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  on  any  other  Ameri- 
can road.  The  present  standard  super- 
heater on  this  road  is  also  of  the  fire- 
tube  type,  of  the  design  known  as  the 
Vaughan-Horsey  type,  after  the  names  of 
its  inventors,  H.  H.  Vaughan,  assistant 
to  the  vice-president,  and  A.  W.  Horsey, 
district  master  mechanic  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the 
Cole  superheater,  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  brought  out  a  design  of 
superheater  of  the  smoke-box  type,  in 
which  the  waste  gases  in  the  smoke-box 
are  utilized  to  superheat  the  steam.  As 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the 
smoke-box  are  not  sufficiently  high  to 
give^very  much  superheat,  comparatively 
little  economy  is.  effected  by  this  type  of 
superheater,  and  the  most  approved 
practise,  here  and  abroad,  is  to  use  the 
fire-tube  type  of  superheater. ' 

The  application  of  superheated  steam 
to  locomotives  is  fast  growing  in  favor 
in  this  country,  and  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  in 
present-day  locomotive   practise. 
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Help   Comes   in   the   Nick   of   Time 
and    All's    Well    That    Ends    Well. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
How  the  High  Priest  Died. 


HE  came  over  to  me,  took  me  in 
her  arms,  and  kissed  my  lips. 

"  Save  Uncle  Dick,"  I  whis- 
pered. "  You  may  escape  in 
time." 

■"  There  is  no  way,"  she  said. 
"  Be  a  brave  boy,  Roland,  and 
go  back  to  the  United  States  and  tell  your 
story.  Perhaps  some  one  will  listen  to 
you,  and  you  can  have  these  people  pun- 
ished. You  must  live,  for  you  have  your 
whole  life  before  you." 

"  And  what  will  my  life  be,  when  I 
know  it  was  gained  at  the  cost  of  my 
uncle's  life?"  I  asked. 

"  You  must  be  brave,"  she  said  again. 
"  Show  that  you  are  a  little  man." 

Then  she  kissed  me  again,  looked  long 
at  Uncle  Dick,  took  the  captain's  hand, 
then  turned  and  walked  back  toward  the 
guard  and  away  from  the  altar. 

As  she  left  us  we  heard  chanting,  and 
turned  to  find  that  the  doomed  priests 
were  entering  the  clearing  under  guard. 
They  came  forward  quickly,  and  stopped 
just  outside  the  circle  of  shells. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  the 
high  priest  demanded. 

"  It  means,"  said  Welch,  "  that  the 
Xjeople  will  not  stand  by  and  see  the  great 
aitu  desecrated  again.  It  means  you 
lacked  the  courage  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  your  office." 

"  I  acted  in  wisdom  and  fairness,"  the 
high  priest  said.  "  I  call  upon  you  now 
to  stand  aside,  and  allow  me  to  address 
the  people." 
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"  The  people  do  not  care  to  hear  you." 

"  The  law  says  a  condemned  man  may 
have  his  say,"  the  high  priest  said  in  a 
loud  voice.  "  Dare  you  deny  me  the 
rights  of  the  aitu's  law?  " 

In  the  face  of  the  announcement,  Welch 
could  not  refuse.  The  high  priest  walked 
within  the  circle  of  shells,  and  spoke.     - 

"  When  you  entered  the  aitu's  temple 
last  night,  and  desecrated  it  by  your  mad- 
ness, I  and  my  priests  were  at  council. 

"  You  took  me  and  my  brethren  from 
the  temple,  and  called  us  condemned.  We 
wer-e  not  condemned  before  the  sacred 
aitu,  and  therefore  an  execution  on  this 
sacred  altar  will  be  a  profanation.  We 
have  served  you  long  and  faithfully,  and 
this  is  the  way  you  forget.  Shame,  my 
children!     Where  is  your  reasoning?" 

"Enough!"  Welch  cried,  afraid  the 
sentiment  of  the  mob  would  change. 

"  I  will  go  on,"  the  high  priest  declared. 
"  I  am  here  to  save  the  aitu  from  further 
profanation.  My  people,  in  searching  the 
law,  we  found  that  in  a  case  such  as  this 
there  is  a  way  the  aitu  may  be  purified. 

"  The  law  says  that  at  any  time  there  is 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  aitu's  sanctity, 
it  may  be  made  pure  by  the  execution  of 
a  priest  upon  the  sacred  altar.  The  law 
further  states  that  all  the  brethren,  as- 
sembled in  council,  may  select  by  silent 
lot  the  priest  so  to  die.  If  it  is  your  wish 
that  the  aitu  be  preserved  sacred,  we  will 
return  to  the  temple  and  go  through  the 
ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  aitu. 

"  After  the  execution  of  the  priest  these 
prisoners  may  be  rightfully  condemned 
and  executed  without  incurring  the  aitu's 
displeasure,  and  our  temple  will  be  sacred 
again  and  our  land  safe  from  distress." 
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"  No,  no — it  is  not  the  law !  "  Welch 
cried. 

"  It  is  the  law,"  the  high  priest  said. 

It  is  peculiar  how  the  sentiment  of.  a 
mob  will  change  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Here  was  their  high  priest,  a  man 
they  had  respected  for  years,  standing 
clothed  in  the  dignity  of  his  office,  speak- 
ing with  the  voice  of  wisdom.  The  re- 
action was  at  hand. 

"  Let  us  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
aitu !  "  they  cried.  "  To  the  temple  !  To 
the  temple  !  Let  the  priests  ballot !  What 
differs  it?     These  men  must  die!  " 

In  vaip,  Welch  tried  to  stpp  them.  He 
knew  how  the  balloting  would  result. 
They  surged  forward  to  kiss  the  garments 
of  the  priests.  The  procession  was  formed 
again,  and  we  made  our  way  back  along 
,the  forest  path,  up  the  broad  avenue,  and 
to  the  temple.  We  were  taken  to  the  room 
of  worship  and  placed  under  guard. 

Then,  in  the  silence  of  death,  the  high 
priest  prepared  the  ballots.  One  by  one 
the  priests  stepped  forward  and  selected 
one,  and  marked  it.  Welch  did  not  dare 
speak,  for  the  law  said  a  word  meant 
death  during  the  ceremony. 

When  all  the  ballots  were  marked,  the 
high  priest  placed  them  on  a  golden  plate, 
and  put  the  plate  at  the  aitu's  feet.  Then 
the  chant.began,  and  candles  were  burned. 
In  the  presence  of  them  all  the  high  priest 
counted  the  ballots  and  put  them  back  at 
the  feet  of  the  idol.'  Then  he  walked 
across  to  Welch. 

"  The  aitu  claims  your  life,  brother," 
he  said.  "Through  your  death  it  will 
become  purified." 

"It  is  a  trick!"  Welch  cried  to  the 
people.  "  They  are  killing  me  because  I 
took  your  side  last  iiight.  Don't  you  see 
it  is  a  trick?  I  returned  the  aitu  to  you 
from  a  foreign  land.  I  have  done  many 
things  for  you." 

The  high  priest  silenced  him. 

"  My  children,"  he  said  to  the  people, 
"  the  brother  looks  at  the  matter  in  the 
Wrong  light.  He  is  not  condemned  be- 
cause of  a  fault ;  he  has  been  chosen  to 
have  the  greatest  honor  possible  to  one  in 
the  priesthood.  What  greater  honor  could 
there  be  for  any  of  us,  my  children,  than 
to  give  up  our  lives  that  the  aitu  may  be 
blessed?" 

"  It's  a  trick !  "  Welch  cried  again. 

"  It  is  an  honor  no  true  son  of  the  aitu 


would  refuse,  unless  he  be  a  coward !  "  the  ' 
high  priest  replied. 

"I'll  show  you  I  am  no  coward!" 
Welch  screamed. 

His  hand  came  from  beneath  his  robe, 
holding  a  revolver.  The  weapon  spoke, 
the  smoke  drifted  to  one  side,  and  the 
high  priest  lay  upon  the  floor,  blood  flow- 
ing from  a  wound  in  his  breast.  And 
Welch,  waving  the  revolver  in  his  hand, 
dashed  for  a  side  door. 

Then  bedlam  broke  loose  again.  The 
other  priests  ran  to  their  fallen  chief. 

"  He  is  dead — dead  !  "  they  moaned. 

"The  high  priest  is  dead — is  dead!" 
the  people  screamed. 

They  rushed  for  the  door  through  which 
Welch  had  disappeared.  Like  angry  beasts 
they  went  through  in  pursuit. 

"  He  killed  a  man  in  the  presence  of 
the  aitu !  "  they  screeched.  "  The  aitu  is 
defiled  again  until  he  dies  !  " 

In  time  alb  of  them  were  gone.  The 
guards  had  forgotten  us  in  the  face  of 
this  great  tragedy.  Only  the  priests  re- 
mained, surrounding  the  body  of  the  one 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  temple. 
And  as  we  watched  they  lifted  the  body 
and  bore  it  into  another  rt)om. 

_  "  Now  is  our  chance!  "  Captain  Haw- 
son  cried. 

"  We  cannot  leave  the  temple,"  said 
Ruth,  "  for  they  will  see  us.  As  soon  as 
they  have  dealt  with  Welch  they  will 
remember  us." 

"  Then  we  can  hide  within  the  temple," 
the  captain  said. 

He  ran  toward  one  of  the  doors,  and 
we  followed.  Through  a  great  corridor 
we  hurried  in  the  darkness  and  into  an- 
other room,  and  from  that  to  another 
apartment  in  another  part  of  the  temple. 

There  was  a  window  in  the  room,  and 
we  looked  out.  The  mob  surged  about 
the  square.  They  had  taken  Welch  easily, 
and  were  carrying  him  down  the  avenue. 

"Not  to  the  execution  ground,"  some 
of  them  were  crying.  "JWe  cannot  slay 
him  there,  for  we  are  not  priests." 

"  Then  get  the  priests,"  others  an- 
swered. 

Willie  some  held  Welch  under  guard, 
others  ran  back  toward  the  temple.  In 
a  short  time  they  emerged  again,  two  of 
the  priests  with  them.  And  then  the 
crowd  hurried  on  down  the  broad  avenue, 
on  the  way  to  the  execution-ground. 
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"It  is  not  safe  to  remain  here,"  the 
captain  said.  "  They  Avill  search  the  tem- 
ple and  find  us." 

We  left  the  apartment  and  went  tljrough 
another  dark  corridor,  making  our  way 
to  the  first  floor  of  the  temple,  and  emerg- 
ing in  the  worship-room  behind  the  aitu. 

Adjoining  the  main  worship-room  was 
a  smaller  apartment  used  by  the  priests. 
It  had  but  the  one  entrance,  and  only  one 
Avindow,  Avhich  was  high  up  in  *the  wall. 
We  hurried  into  this  room. 

There    were    weapons    there,    and    we 
seized  them  gladly  and  saw  that  they  were" 
properly  loaded.     Then  the  captain  and 
Uncle  Dick  carried  heavy  furniture  across 
the  room  and  piled  it  against  the  door. 

Then  Ave  waited  for  their  coming. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

How  It  All  Ended. 

XJALF  an  hour  passed,  and  we  heard 
-*-  •*■  the  mob  approaching  th^  temple, 
chanting  and  screeching. 

"  It  Avill  soon  be  over  now,"  the  cap- 
tain said. 

I  sat  in  the  corner,  saying  nothing.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  predicament,  to  say 
the  least,  and  the  future  looked  dark. 
Uncle  Dick  and  Ruth  Holland  were 
standing  near  me,  in  each  other's  arms. 

We  heard  the  mob  start  to  enter  the 
temple,  heard  the  frantic  people  rush 
from  room  to  room  below,  searching  for 
us,  crying  to  the  priests  and  demanding 
what  had  become  of  us. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  outside  in  the 
square,  waiting  for  us  to  be  captured  and 
taken  out.     Their  cries  were  fearful. 

Suddenly,  as  Ave  listened,  we  heard  the 
tone  of  their  cries  change  from  anger  to 
surprise,  heard  loud  shouts  and  com- 
mands, and  the  sound  of  firing. 

"  They  must  be  fighting  among  them- 
selves !  "  Uncle.  Dick  said. 

"  Pray  Heaven  such  "is  the  case,"  the 
captain  ansAvered.  "  That  will  give  us 
another  respite." 

"  Listen !  "  I  cried  suddenly,  so  loud 
that  the  men  in  the  temple  must  have 
heard  me. 

For  I  had  heard  something  other  than 
the  howling  of  the  mob.  The  others 
heard  it,  too. 

It  Avas  the  shrill  note  of  a  bugle. 


"  The  cruiser  is  here !  "  the  captain 
cried. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  Ruth  exclaimed. 

Then  the  firing  in  the  square  becarne 
a  regular  battle.  The  bugles  rang  out 
loud  and  clear,  and  mingled  Avith  the 
howls  of  rage  and  fear  from  the  fanatics 
Avere  the  cheering  cries  of  ^the  marines 
and  bluejackets  as  they  fought  their  Avay 
tOAvard  the  temple. 

"Here,  Roland!"  the  captain  cried 
from  beneath  the  window. 

He  helped  me  to  his  shoulders,,  and  I 
stood  up  and  peered.Dut  into  the  square. 
In  regular  formation  the  men  from  the 
cruiser  were  advancing  on  the  temple, 
driving  the  fanatics  before  them.  The 
air  was  filled  with  smoke  which  half  ob- 
scured the  scene  of  battle.  The  fanatics 
were  not  cowards — they  fought  bravely 
enough — but  no-  body  of  untrained  men, 
no  matter'  how  large,  could  stand  up 
before  the  splendid  discipline  of  U^ncle 
Sam's  navy. 

Foot  by  foot  the  fanatics  gave  Avay ; 
then  they  broke  and  fled  from  side  to  side, 
throwing  away  their  weapons,  screeching 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  as  they  rushed 
for  safety  to  the  jungle.  And  the  men 
from  the  cruiser  rushed  for  the  temple 
doors. 

"If  they  are  only  in  time!"  Uncle 
Dick  said.  "  These  men  will  kill  us  now, 
as  soon  as  we  are  found." 

I  got  down  from  the  captain's  shoul- 
ders, and  we  crossed  the  room  to  the 
door.  The  crowd  Avas  in  the  main  wor- 
ship-room now,  looking  into  all  the  rooms 
that  opened  into  it.  The  din  Avas  deaf- 
ening. We  could  not  understand  Avhat 
Avas  said. 

Then  the  assault  upon  our  door  came. 
We  placed  Ruth  in  a  corner,  and  the 
three  of  us  stood  in  a  line,  each  Avith  a 
Aveapon  handy,  ready  to  sell  our  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible  and  reach  the  sailors 
alive  if  we  could. 

The  battering  at  the  door  continued. 
The  cries  grew  louder.  The  battle  raged 
suddenly  in  the  temple-room,  for  the  sail- 
ors and  marines  had  reached  there, 

"  I  wish  we  Avere  out  there,"  Uncle 
Dick  cried. 

"  It  is  safer  in  here  at  present,"  the 
captain  said. 

Volleys  of  shots  sounded  in  the  temple- 
room.     We  could  hear  the  sailors  cheer- 
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ing;  could  hear  the  fanatics  giving  their 
peculiar  battle-cry. 

Which  side  was  conquering,  we  did  not 
know.  The  fanatics  could  not  stand  be- 
fore the  marines  in  the  open ;  but  in  the 
temple,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  aitu, 
it  might  be  a  different  thing. 

Again  the  cries  of  the  fanatics  changed 
in  tone,  and  now  became  cries  of  fear. 
There  were  cries  of  fear  in  English,  too. 

"What  can  it  be?''  Ruth  cried. 

The  captain  had  gone  nearer  the  door, 
and  was  trying  to  hear. 

"  They  are  crying  '  Fire !  '  "  he  said. 
"  Some  one  must  have  set  fire  to  the  tem- 
ple.    It  will  burn  like  tinder !  " 

Outside  in  the  large  room  there  seemed 
to  be  a  stampede.  But  the  battering  at 
the  door  continued,  and  in  time  it  was 
forced  open  a  little. 

"Stand  ready!"  the  captain  cried. 
"  Give  it  to  them!  We  must  fight  our 
way  through !  Don't  forget  Miss  Hol- 
land when  the  time  comes !  " 

The  battle  in  the  temple-room  still 
raged.  Now  we  could  hear  the  crackling 
of  the  flames.  The  door  was  forced  open 
a  foot,  and  the  thick,  black  smoke  poured 
in  upon  us. 

"  To  the  floor !  "  the  captain  cried. 
"  Crawl  toward  the  door !  " 

We  threw  ourselves  on  the  floor.  The 
smoke  filled  the  room,  and  poured 
through  the  one  window  into  the  open 
air.  We  could  see  flames  in  the  temple- 
room,  could  see  the  figures  of  men  dash- 
ing through  the  smoke.  They  were  com- 
ing nearer. 

"This  way!  Get  "them  out!"  some 
one  cried  in  English. 

He  was  answered  by  screams  from  the 
fanatics.  Half  a  dozen  men  showed  in 
the  smoke  just  outside  the  door.  In  a 
moment  they  were  sprawling  over  the 
furniture  we  had  piled  there. 

In  another  moment  the  furniture  had 
been  hurled  to  one  side,  and  some  one 
sprang  in  upon  us.  I  raised  my  revolver. 
Captain  Hawson  threw  my  arm  upward 
as  I  fired,  and  the  bullet  went  wild. 

"  It  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  men !  "  he 
cried. 

"  Where  are  you?"  came  the  cry. 

"Here!" 

"Out,  all  of  you!  Be  quick!  The 
roof  will  fall  in  a  few  minutes !  " 

We  sprang  to  our  feet,  and,  with  Ruth 
10  R  R 


in  the  midst  of  us,  staggered  to  the  door. 
The  smoke  was  not  so  thick  that  the  ma- 
rines could  not  cheer  when  they  saw  us. 
And  then  we  began  our  battle  to  reach 
the  temple  entrance. 

'There  were  fanatics  still  in  the  room, 
firing  wildly  at  the  sailors  and  at  each 
other  in  the  smoke.  Before  we  realized 
.it,  we  were  hemmed  in  by  marines,  and  a 
midshipman  was  issuing  orders  in  a  loud 
voice.  We  made  our  way  slowly  across' 
the  room. 

I  felt  my  head  swimming,  felt  my 
lungs  growing  sore.  The  flames  were  all 
about  us.  Once  I  turned  to  find  that 
Captain  Hawson  and  Uncle  Dick  were 
carrying  Ruth  between  them. 

"  On  —  on  !  "  the  midshipman  was 
shouting.     "  We  are  almost  there!  " 

Another  moment,  and  we  had  reached 
the  entrance.  We  staggered  down  the 
steps  into  the  midst  of  the  sailors  and 
marines  who  had  remained  in  the  open. 
As  we  reached  the  monument  in  the 
center  of  the  square,  there  was  a  great 
crash  behind  us,  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
flame  shot  into  the  air,  and  the  roof  and 
walls  of  the  temple  fell,  burying  the 
great  aitu  in  its  sepulcher  of  ruins. 

The  fanatics  who  remained  unscathed 
fled  in  terror  into  the  jungle. 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes 
to  bring  Ruth  back  to  consciousness ;  and 
then  we  received  the  captain  of  the 
cruiser,  who  had  come  ashore  when  the 
heavy  firing  began.  Captain  Hawson 
told  his  story  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  I  have  sent  men  to  see  about  this 
man  Welch,"  said  the  commander. 

As  he  spoke,  his  men  returned,  and  a 
midshipman  stepped  forward  to  make  his 
report.  Then  his  superior  turned  to  us 
again. 

"  Welch  has  found  a  grave  in  the  land 
he  tried  to  despoil,"  he  said. 

Then  we  marched  down  the  broad  ave- 
nue to  the  shore.  The  cruiser  lay  at  an- 
chor a  short  distance  out,'  white  and  buff 
shining  brightly  in  the  sunshine.  Old 
Glory  was  fluttering  in  the  breeze  at  the 
stern. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  on  the 
deck  of  the  cruiser. 

"What  shall  I  do  about  your  ship?" 
Captain  Hawson  was  asked. 

He  faced .  the  cruiser's  commander 
bravely. 
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"  Send  a  shell  into  her !  "  he  said. 
"  If  I  returned  to  another  port,  I  would 
have  explanations  to  make.  And  from 
this  time  on  I  lead  an  honest  life,  and  I 
cannot  do  it  on  a  dishonest  ship." 

The  two  captains  clasped  hands. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  said  the 
cruiser's  commander. 

We  stood  on  the  bridge  while  one  of 
the  great  guns  forward  barked,  and 
watched  as  the  shell  struck.  There  was 
a  roar,  a  crash,  and  the  Faraway  sank. 

Then  the  cruiser  sailed  from  the  tiny 
harbor  and  started  back  across  the  Pa- 
cific. The  commander  had  promised  to 
land  us  at  Honolulu. 

"  When  I  make  my  report,"  he  said, 
"  I  shall  treat  Captain  HaAVSon  with 
charity,  inasmuch  as  both  Mr.  Engle  and 
Miss  Holland  do  not  wish  to  prosecute 
him  for  his  part  in  their  abduction.  He 
has  won  their  regard  by  his  bravery. 
But  this  boy,  Roland  Burke,  must  have 
a  grievance  against  the  captain,  too.  Of 
course,  if  Mr.  Burke  wants  him  prose- 
cuted— " 

I  felt  my  chest  expand  when  he  called 
me  mister,  and  Ruth's  silvery  laugh  rang 
out.  For  answer,  I  stepped  forward  and 
took  Captain  Hawson  by  the  hand. 

"  'I  guess  that  settles  it,"  said  the  com- 
mander. 

It  was  evening,  and  I  Avas  standing  on 
the  bridge,  Avhen  Ruth  and  Uncle  Dick 
came  to  me,  hand  in  hand. 

"  We  are  going  to  be  married,  Ro- 
land," Ruth  said.  "  W£  wanted  to  tell 
you  first  of  all." 

"  I  had  almost  guessed  it,"  I  replied, 
with  wisdom  beyond  my  years.  "  But 
there  is  one  thing  I'd  like  to  know.  What 
was  it  that  made  Uncle  Dick  dislike  you 
so  when  first  he  met  you?  " 

Her  face  clouded  for  a  moment,  but 
when  Uncle  Dick  put  his  arms  around 
her  the  smiles  came  to  her  lips  again. 

"  He  thought,"  she  replied,  "  that  I 
was  in  league  with  Welch." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  I  said. 

"  He  thought — or  rather  was  made  to 
believe  —  that  I  had  conspired  with 
Welch  to  steal  the  aitu,  and  that  it  was 
taken  aboard  the  cruiser  instead  of  the 
yacht  by  mistake.  Your  uncle  respects 
all  religions,  and  has  no  love  for  one 
who  would  despoil  a  temple. 

(The 


"  Then  he  was  made  to  believe  that 
I  was  really  going  to  marry  Welch,  that 
I  had  been  playing  with  his  heart.  We 
met  in  California,  at  a  resort,  a  few  days 
before  I  was  abducted. 

"  That  was  when  I  left  you  alone  in 
San  Francisco  for  two  days,  Roland,"  my 
uncle  explained. 

"  We  had  a  quarrel  there,"  she  went 
on.  "  Your  uncle  wanted  me  to  marry 
him,  and  I  refused,  because  I  knew  the 
fanatics  would  seek  us  and  try  to  carry 
us  back  to  death.  He  thought  I  refused 
because  of  Welch.  He  went  away  angry ; 
I  was  angry,  too. 

"  When  he  saw  me  aboard  the  Fara- 
way he  thought  I  had  told  the  fanatics 
where  to  find  him;  that  I  had  betrayed 
him  to  his  death ;  that  I  was  seeking  re- 
venge and  trying  to  help  Welch  at  the 
same  time.     But  it  is  all  clear  now." 

"  I  think  you  Avere  both  A^ery  foolish," 
I  exclaimed.  "  I  thought  all  the  time  it 
Avas  something  really  important." 

"Roland!      Roland!"      cried     Ruth,     - 
laughing  in   spite   of  herself.      "  It   Avas 
important — very  important — to  your  un- 
cle and  to  me." 

Uncle  Dick  kissed  her  fondly.  The 
executive  officer  of  the  cruiser,  who  Avas 
on  the  bridge,  looked  the  other  way. 

"On  the  bridge!"  hailed  Captain 
Hawson  from  below. 

"Well,  sir?"  asked  the  executive  offi- 
cer. 

"  Kindly  tell  that  pair  of  lovers  up 
there  that  they  both  need  rest,  and  that 
their  cabins  are  prepared  for  them. 
There'll  be  plenty  of  time  for  spooning 
after  they  reach  Honolulu." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!  "  laughed  the  executive 
officer. 

"  And  tell  that  boy,  Roland,  to  come 
down  here  to  me  immediately.  I  Avant 
to  talk  to  him.  He's  got  fighting-blood 
in  his  veins  !  " 

Then  Ave  all  laughed,  and  I  Avent  doAAm 
and  up  to  Avhere  the  captain  Avas  sitting. 
There  we  sat  and  talked  until  my  eyes 
would  stay  open  no  longer.  Captain  HaAv- 
son  put  one  of  his  strong  arms  around 
me.  I  felt  myself  lifted  tenderly  and 
carried  toward  the  cabin. 

"It's    been    a    terrible    experience,"    I 
heard  him  mutter.     "  But  it  has  made  a 
man  of  him." 
end  . ) 


"but  there  was  nothin'  doin' 


Old    Dutch 
Cheese. 


BY     HAL    WHITE 


V 


THE    TRUE    STORY    SERIES.    Mistakes  will  happen— even  in 
the  best-regulated   railroad  yai'ds — but   seldom  has  a  mistake  been 
recorded  that  caused  quite  such  a  scare  as  this  story  relates.    The  Eagle 
Eye  and  his  mate  who  swings  the  diamond  spade  must  have  had  a  double- 
distilled  shock  when  she  began  leaking  like  a — well,  read  it,  and  just  imagine 
what  you  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 


Why  Jim  Daley  and  Bill  Markley  Hustled  to  a  Convenient  Spot  Behind 

a  Hill  and  Waited  for  *the  Explosion  Tha*^ 

Never  Was   Heard. 


TRUE   STORY,  NUMBER   FORTY- THREE. 


^  HERE      goes      old      Dutch 
Cheese." 

Thus  Bill  Markley  spoke 
to  me  as  Ave  sat  on  a  truck 
at    the    Kourtland    depot 
one  June  evenmg,  as  one 
of  the  oldest  engines  of  the  road  wheezed 


"  Yep,"  I  replied. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  how  she  come  to 
be  christened  that  name?  " 

"  Nix,"  says  I. 

"  'Twas  'bout  nineteen  one  or  two,"  he 
began,  refilling  his  pipe  and  lighting  up, 
"  just  after  the  Gee  Grook  branch  of  this 


and  spluttered  by  to  pick  up  a  train.  here  road  was  built.     It  run  independent 
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then,  and  the  company  operatin'  the  same 
was  broke  a'most.  The  line  was  earnin' 
good  money  all  right,  but  it  was  too  heavy 
in  debt. 

The  Only  Engine. 

"  They  only  had  one  engine,  with  no 
name  or  number,  ter  do  the  freight  and 
passenger  bus'ness  of  the  whole  nineteen 
miles  of  road.  I  was  firin'  then,  and  our 
run  was  from  the  east  end  of  the  road  at 
Cinnatus  to  the  west  end  here.  Nineteen 
miles  and  two  round  trips  every  day. 

"  The  company  had  put  up  a  big  water- 
tank  at  Cinnatus,  and  then  found  out  they 
was  too  poor  ter  buy  power  enough  ter 
pump  her  full  of  water.  They  fin'ly  fixed 
it  with  the  milk-station  people  next  to  it 
to  fill  the  tank  from  their  wells  by  their 
big  pumps. 

'.'  Our  leavin'  time  fer  the  first  trip  out 
of  Cinnatus  was  8.02  a.m.  About  seven- 
forty-five,  one  June  morning,  Jim  Daley, 
my  engineer,  backed  the  nameless  power- 
plant  to  the  tank,  and  I  filled  the  tender 
to  the  brim. 

"  Everything  was  w^orkin'  right  that 
mornin',  until  we  got  ter  pullin'  up  the 
grade  at  Whytes  Mills,  when  I  discovered 
the  steam  was  fallin'  off.  My  fire  was 
burnin'  great,  but  I  couldn't  no  ways  seem 
ter  make  that  steam-indicator  show  right. 
"  I  turned  on  the  blower,  and  there 
wasn't  hardly  enough  power  left  ter  blow 
the  fire. 

"  Well,  we  struggled  along  until  we 
got  'bout  to  East  Freeville,  when  I  heard 
Jim  yell  and  seen  him  jam  on  the  air,  and 
then  jump. 

"  We  weren't  runnin'  fast  enough  ter 
do  any  particular  damage  by  leavin'  the 
track,  and  we  sure  did  jump  regular  those 
days  with  that  poor-ballasted  road.  I 
stepped  to  the  side  of  the  engine  and 
looked  fer  Jim,  but  all  I  seen  was  his  back, 
and  that  Avas  fast  fadin'  inter  the  per- 
spective. 

"  I  stood  there  wonderin'  what  had 
hit  Jim,  Avhen  Al  Kemp,  our  conductor. 


comes  runnin'  up  and  wants  ter  know 
what's  wrong.  Says  I :  '  Jim's  gone  crazy. 
Jumped  and  run!  There  ain't  nothin' 
the  matter,  only  we  can't  seem  ter  keep 
up  steam  enough  ter  git  anywheres.' 

"  I  hadn't  no  more'n  got  the  words  out 
of  my  mouth  afore  I  heard  :  '  Jump,  Bill — 
jump  !     She's  goin'  to  blow  up  !  ' 

"  Then,  fer  the  first  time,  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  sizzlin'  an'  foamin'  goin'  on  inside 
that  engine  which  didn't  sound  right,  and 
there  was  a  white  fluid  just  boilin'  out  all 
over  her.  It  didn't  take  me  long  ter  go 
after  Jim,  then,  you  bet,  and  the  Avhole 
crew  followed  suit.  We  got  over  behind  a 
hill  and  waited  fer  the  explosion,  but 
there  was  nothin'  doin'. 

"  After  about  an  hour  we  screwed  up 
gumption  enough  to  go  back.  Ev'ry- 
thing  was  quiet,  and  no- trouble  seemed 
to  exist  about  the  engine  'cept  she  was 
coated  over  with  some  white  stuff,  and 
the  sizzlin'  had  expired. 

Just  a  Mistake. 

"  We  sat  round  fer  a  spell  tryin'  ter 
make  out  the  cause,  but  nobody  seemed 
ter  have  any  explanation.  Fin'ly,  Jim 
got  up  on  the  tender  and  lifted  the  tank 
cover.""  He  stood  lookin'  in  a  minute,  and 
then  motions  me  up.  I  took  one  look 
and  shut  the  cover  down,  remarkin'  ter 
Jim :  '  It  won't  do  nobody  no  good  ter 
say  anything  about  that.' 

"It  wasn't  until  after  the  engine  had 
been  ter  the  shops  that  any  of  the  crew 
learned  what  the  real  trouble  was,  but 
they  did  joke- us  some  after  that  about 
her  stomach  being  full  of  Dutch  cheese.'" 

Bill  sat  back  and  puffed  a  while  in  si- 
lence. I  gazed  at  him,  wondering  how 
the  cheese  got  into  the  boiler.  He,  evi- 
dently reading  my  thought,  continued : 

"  Yep,  'twas  Dutch  cheese,  and  one  on 
me.  You  see,  the  milk-station  people  had 
pumped  our  water-tank  full  of  sour  milk 
by  mistake,  and  I  had  filled  the  tender 
without  noticing  the  mistake." 


A  semaphore -arm  doesn't  go  up  merely  because  somebody  pulls  a 
lever ;  it  goes  up  because  there  is  danger.  There's  a  real 
reason  for  most  things.— Cautions  by  the  Boss. 


DE    BERGERAC    of    the    BOES. 

BY    AUGUSTUS    WITTFELD. 

He   and  Monk  Hastily  Desert  Their  Auto  When  They 
Get  a  Jack  Binns  from  Geraldine  and  Her  Mollycoddle. 


tesies, 
weeps 


<ATE,  having  nothing  else 
on  hand,  engineered  an- 
other  meeting  between 
Monk  and  the  individual 
with  the  watery  eyes!  Aft-, 
er  an  interchange  of  cour- 
the  individual  with  the  watery 
inquired :  "  Have  you  had  any 
more  of  those  remarkable  adventures  since 
I  saw  you  last?  " 

"Have  I?"  queried  Monk.  "Why, 
I've  had  the  time  of  my  life.  I've  been 
hobnobbing  with  the  Harriman  of  the 
highways.  Doing  stunts  in  an  automo- 
bile with  the  only  and  original  auto  hobo 
of  America." 

"  If  you  can  relieve  yourself  without 
crossing  the  Rubicon  of  truth,  I  believe  I 
can  pose  as  a  willing  listener  without  re^i 
sorting  to  anesthetics,"  commented  the 
watery-eyed  one.  ." 

"  The  last  time  we  met,"  retorted 
Monk,  "  you  cast  aspersions  on  my  verac- 
ity by  inquiring  whether  Ananias  did  not 
grace  the  upper  branches  of  my  genealogy! 
ical  tree."  '  , 

"I  did,"  replied  the  watery-eyed  one; 
"  but  with  all  clue  respect  to  Annernias." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Monk,  "  I  will 
overlook  your  seeming  irrelevancy,  atid 
give  you  a  leaf  from  the  log  of  my  ad- 
ventures with  this  motor  marauder.  One 
afternoon  I  was  doing  the  at-home  stunt 
'neath  the  shade  of  the  old  apple-tree, 
when  a  stranger  hove  in  sight,  wiped  his 
feet  on  the  '  Welcome  '  mat,  and  proceed- 
ed to  ingratiate  himself.  I  entertained 
him  with  a  recital  of  one  of  my  adven^ 
tures,  after  which  he  announced  his  de- 
sire for  sleep." 

"  Very  natural,"  interrupted  the  weepy 
one. 

Ignoring  the  remark,  Monk  continued: 


"  He  requested  me  to  awaken  him  should 
an  auto  bearing  his  crest  put  in  appear- 
ance, and  was  soon  pounding  his  auricular 
appendage  on  the  herbaceous  hummock, 
while  I  listened  to  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  in  the  branches  and  mused  on  the 
mutability' of  things  in  general.  Lazily 
I  watched  the  passing  autos,  and  envied 
the  favored  sons  of  the  ennui  class  who 
are  handicapped  by  the  burden  of  wealth 
and  the  responsibilities  of  rank.  There's 
nobody  to  flash  a  red  at  them  and  chase 
them  along  a  siding  until  the  perishable 
produce  goes  by. 

"  There's  nobody  to  worry  them  except 
the  bucolic  burgomaster  who  penalizes 
them  seven-fifty  for  flirting  with  the  un- 
dertaker on  the  only  decent  mile  of  road 
within  the  burg. 

"  As  I  lolled  and  dreamed,  a  machine 
came  along,  traveling  slowly.  As  it  drew 
near  I  noted  that  it  contained  but  a  single 
occupant,  evidently  the  chauffeur,  who 
appeared  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  some 
one.  I  arose  and  sauntered  leisurely  for- 
ward. 

~  "  The  only  occupant  asked  me  whether 
I  had  seen  an  individual  meandering 
around  who  looked  like  an  imitation  of 
Richard  Mansfield. 

"  I  asked  him  for  specifications  as  to 
the  character  in  the  great  actor's  repertory 
the  meandering  Mansfield  assumed.  He 
replied  that  he  was  not  long  on  histrionic 
characterization,  but  he  thought  it  was 
Markham's  '  The  Man  With  the  Nose.' 

"  I  associated  his  meager  description 
with  the  personality  of  my  guest,  and 
informed  the  proud  pleasure  a  pilot  that 
the  great  Cyrano  was  doing  the  by-by  act 
'neath  the  pippin-tree.  He  asked  me  to 
awaken  the  Rostrand  replica  and  inform 
him  that  his  auto  had  arrived. 
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"  '  Say,  sport,'  I  answered,  '  desist  your 
dippy  discourse.  Whoever  heard  of  a 
weary  Avayfarer  along  Handout  Highway 
possessing  an  automobile  ?  ' 

"  The  chipper  chauffeur  did  not  deign 
to  reply,  but  strode  over  to  the  slumberer 
and  shook  him.  De  Bergerac  awoke  and 
cast  his  optics  over  the  moving-picture 
show.  Then  he  indulged  in  a  conversa- 
zione with  the  haughty -autoist,  w^ho  final- 
ly handed  him  some  bills  and  took  his  de- 
parture. 

"  I  watched  him  hoofing  it  down  the 
pike,  and  wondered  what  I  was  up  against.  _ 
Then  I  approached  the  guest  of  honor, 
and,  by  judicious  questioning,  I  elicited 
the  information  that  the  auto  belonged  to 
him. 

"  Say,  pard,  I've  heard  of  pan-han- 
dlers pushing  toward  the  Stygian  dark- 
ness on  proud  plugs,  but  that  was  the  first 
time  I'd  been  up  against  the  auto-hobo 
combination.  Just  imagine  an  intelligent 
itinerant  mastering  the  mysteries  of  me-, 
chanics  or  getting  up  energy  sufficient  to 
turn  the  hurdy-gurdy  crank  of  an  auto 
so  as  to  get  a  tune'  out  of  the  engine. 

"  I  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  his  abil- 
ity to  run  the  auto,  but  he  assured  me  that 
he  was  an  expert.  Said  he  was  a  meander- 
ing mechanic — an  M.D.  of  the  autopathic 
school — arid  made  real  money  doctoring 
the  afflicted  autos  of  the  rich.  Then  he 
asked  me  to  take  a  ride,  and  when  I  put 
up  the  bluff  that,  like  the  ballet-dancer, 
I'd  nothing  to  wear,  he  dug  down  into 
the  hamper  and  produced  a  couple  of  auto 
rigs,  Avhicli  we  put  on.  Then  he  started 
the  engine,  and  we  climbed  in.  Say,  sport, 
did  you  ever  take  your  affinity  to  one  of 
those  gladsome  groves  where  every  one 
indulges  in  the  abandon  of  amusement?  " 
questioned  Monk. 

"  Do  I  look  like  one  who  would  lure 
a  lady  to  a  luny  park?"  resented  the 
watery-eyed  one. 

''  Well,  there's  no  use  negotiating  the 
altitudes,"  retorted  Monk.  "  I  meant 
nothing  impersonal.  If  you've  never  been 
to  any  of  the  hilarious  haunts,  you  do  not 
know  the  fascination  of  shooting  the 
chutes  or  gliding  over  the  undulating  sur- 
face of  the  scenic  railway  like  ■  a  streak 
of  greased  cosmoline.  If  you've  never 
leaped  along  the  level  ways,  or  climbed 
the  incline  like  a  ricket — if  you've  never 
shot  down  the  declivities  like  an  Alpine 


avalanche  bent  on  a  mission  of  oblitera- 
tion— you  cannot  appreciate  the  sensation 
I  experienced  on  my  first  automobile  ride. 
-^  "I  abandoned  myself  to  the  novelty  of 
the  situation,  and  thought  of  the  many 
times  I  had  traveled  in  a  more  primitive 
way.  Brake-beams  and  empty  freights 
are  all  right,  but  the  auto  is  the  aristocrat 
of  conveyances. 

"  De  Bergerac  certainly  knew  how  to 
handle  -that  car,  and  he  kept  her  going 
until  near  dusk.  ,We  put  up  for  the  night 
at  a  farmhouse,  where  it  happened  that 
the  host  was  an  enthusiastic  autoist,  and 
De  Bergerac  so  won  him  over  by  letting 
him  talk  about  his  machine  that  he  forgot 
to  make  any  charge  for  our  entertain- 
ment. 

"  We  made  an  early  start,  after  an  ap- 
petizing breakfast,  and  De  Bergerac  said 
we  would  take  a  run  up  to  Lake  Nocopo, 
a  swell  summer  resort.  I  saw  more  scen- 
ery on  that  trip  than  you  could  see  in  a 
week  traveling  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
We  finally  reached  the  lake,  and  had  our 
first  vieM^  of  the  classy  resort  from  the 
lower  end.  Around  the  hotel,  which  we 
could  barely  discern  in  the  distance,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much,  evidence  of  life, 
the  guests  evidently  being  at  breakfast. 

"  De  Bergerac  brought  his  machine  to 
a  stop,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  witcl^ery 
of  the  scene.  Coming  across  the  water 
toward  us  was  a  canoe,  containing  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman.  The 
feminine  end  of  the  combination  was  fur- 
nishing the  motive  power,  while  the  Chol- 
ly-boy  seemed  to  be  content  with  looking 
picturesque  and  puny. 

"  On  they  came,  gliding  over  the  wa- 
ter, when  suddenly  that  mollycoddle  mas- 
culine made  a  fool  move  and  upset  the 
birch  bateau.  The  girl  came  up  fitst, 
and,  grabbing  the  struggling  shrimp  by 
the  back  of  the  neck,  she  swam  with  him 
to  the  overturned  craft. 

"  The  physical-culture  girl  seemed  to 
be  handicapped  by  the  swimless  swain, 
and  made  no  effort  to  right  the  canoe. 

"  De  Bergerac,  realizing  her  predica^ 
ment,  remarked  that  it  was  evidently  up 
to  us  to  do  the  heroic-rescue  act.    ■ 

"  ^How  do  you  propose  to  capture  the 
Carnegie -compensation  ?  '  I  inquired. 

"  De  Bergerac  thought  for  a  moment, 
then  he  jumped  from  the  car  and  got  busy 
detaching  the  tire  from  one  of  the  wheels. 
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"  '  Say,'  I  protested,  '  those  capsized  ca- 
noists  are  doing  a  Jack  Binns.  Don't 
you  think  you'd  better  let  your  repairs 
wait  until  we  have  rescued  them.' 

"  'That's  all  right/  he  answered,  as  he" 
sprung  the  tire  from  the  wheel,     '  Here, 
get  busy  and  pump  this  up  tight.' 

"  I  got  onto  the  job,  wondering  wheth- 
er the  harrowing  scene  had  affected  his 
mentality.  As  I  finished,  he  sprung  an- 
other tire  from  its  wheel  and  proceeded 
to  inflate  it  thoroughly.  Then  he  picked 
up  the  tire  and  made  for  the  lake,  bid- 
ding me  to  do  likewise.  When  he  reached 
the  water,  he  jumped  in,  and  I  realized 
then  that  we  were  rushing  to  the  rescue 
with  improvised  life-preservers. 

"  I  followed  De  Bergerac  into  the  chil- 
ly water.  I'm  no  woolly  water-spaniel, 
and  I  don't  fancy  scorching  over  the 
water  on  a  personally  conducted  auto- 
mobile tire.  After  about  ten  minutes' 
hard  work,  we  reached  the  distressed 
damsel  and  her  companion,  and  De  Ber= 
gerac  instructed  them  as  to  the  method 
of  putting  a  life-preserver  on  straight. 

"  When  the  pocket-edition  of  mascu- 
linity had  gotten  himself  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  his  life-preserver,  he  fumbled 
in  his  coat-pocket  and  pulled  out-his  card-, 
case.  With  difficulty  he  opened  it  and 
took  out  a  damp  card.  He  handed  it  to 
De  Bergerac,  saying  : 

"  '  I  feel  that  the  conventionalities 
should  be  observed  before  we  proceed  fur- 
ther.    Permit  me  to  introduce  myself.' 

"  De  Bergerac  glanced  at  the  card,  and 
said : 

"  '  Mr.  de  Trop,  I  am  pleased  to  meet 
you.  Unfortunately,  I  have  left  my  card- 
case  in  my  auto.  I  am  known  as  C. 
de  Bergerac.     This  is  M,  Hansen.' 

"The  drawingrroom  hero  acknowledged 
the  introduction  with  a  porpoiselike  bow, 
muttering,  '  Chawmed.' 

"  '  Miss  Geraldine,'  he  said,  turning  to 
the  girl,  '  allow  me  to  present  Messieurs 
de  Bergerac  and  Hansen,  Gentlemen, 
Miss  Geraldine  Pendelton.' 

"  Say,  sport,"  commented  Monk,  "  I've 
been  up  against  social  etiquette  in  all 
quarters  of  the  earth,  but  blow  me  if  that 
wasn't  the  first  time  I'd  participated  in  a 
deep-sea  drawing-room  function. 

"  After  the  formalities  had  been  ob- 
served, De  Bergerac  approached  the  fair 
maiden  and  said : 


"  '  Miss  Pendelton,  may  I  have  the 
honor  of  saving  your  life?  ' 

"  Fair  Geraldine  smiled  her  assent,  and 
De  Bergerac  righted  the  canoe.  Then, 
while  I  steadied  it,  he  assisted  her  to  re- 
embark.  Then  he  climbed  in,  and  asked 
me  to  pass  him  the  paddle,  which  was 
floating  a  short  distance  away.  I  secured 
it  for  him,  and  he  directed  me  to  lash  the 
two  life-preservers  together.  I  did  so, 
and  he  made  them  fast  to  the  canoe. 

"  '  I  say,  De  Bergerac,'  remarked  the 
De  Trop  party,  'going  to  leave  me  here?' 

"  '  As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
chloroform  in  the  purser's  cabin,'  replied 
De  Bergerac,  '  I  think  we  had  better  pro- 
ceed as  we  are,' 

"  De  Trop  attempted  to  remonstrate, 
but  De  Bergerac  swung  the  paddle,  and 
we  started  on  our  triumphal  journey  to 
safety.  The  girl  looked  happy  but  humid, 
De  Bergerac  looked  heroic  and  hopeful, 
while  your  humble  servant  and  the  too- 
much  individual  looked  like  a  couple  of 
inanimate  automatons  stuck  in  crullers. 

"  We  proceeded  shoreward,  guided  by 
the  skilful  strokes  of  the  versatile  volun- 
teer, and  eventually  landed.  De  Berge- 
rac quickly  replaced  the  tires,  and,  bun- 
dling the  rescued  resorters  into  the  auto, 
drove  swiftly  to  the  hotel. 

"  When  the  guests  heard  of  the  heroic 
rescue,  they  lionized  that  Carnegie  hero." 

"  I  suppose,"  ventured  the  individual 
with  the  watery  eyes,  "  that  your  friend 
with  the  histrionic  handle  married  the 
water-nymph  and  lived  happy  ever  aft- 
erward? " 

"  No,"  replied  Monk,  "  fiction  may 
flourish,  but  truth  will  prevail.  As  a 
chronicler  of  facts,  I  have  no  other  re^ 
course  than  to  announce  the  union  of  the 
house  of  Pendelton  with  that  of  De  Trop, 
though  what  she  could  see  in  that  scion 
of  immobility  surpasses  understanding, 

"  What  became  of  the  chauffeur  with 
the  courtly  name?"  asked  the  individual 
with  the  lacrimoseTamps. 
.  "  The  auto  hobo  is  no  more,"  replied 
Monk.  "  He  has  forsaken  the  open  road 
ifor  the  closed  shop  of  servility.  He  is  now 
chauffeur  -  in  -  chief  to  the  house  of  De 
Trop.  I  was  offered  the  position  of  but- 
ler in  the  same  institution,  but  as  I  know 
nothing  about  butling,  I  declined.  If  you 
can  spare  me  a  match,  I'll  light  up  and 
say  good-by.     Merci  hocoo." 


THE    MAN    FOR    ME. 


BY    LESLIE    CURTIS. 


Written  for  "The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine." 


^^     MAY  be  only  a  chorus  girl,  but  I  know  a  thing  or  two. 

I         If  you've  got  a  moment  to  while  away,  I'll  put  you  wise  to  a  few. 
jl  I         Seems  strange  for  me  to  be  resting  here,  with  never  a  thought  of 
care. 
When  I  ought  to  be  with  "  The  Moonlight  Maids,"  swingin'  my 
feet  in  the  air! 


I've  traveled  all  oyer  this  blessed  land — know  every  burg  on  the  map; 
And  you  can  take  it  from  me,  straight. dope,  it  isn't  much  of  a  snap. 
It's  the  lonesomest  life  in  all  the  world,  forever  and  ever  to  roam. 
Especially  so  for  a  girl  like  me,  who's  crazy  to  have  a  home. 

Say,  that's  phony  dope  about  millionaires  hanging  around  the  stage; 

Those  guys  ain't  lookin'  for  song-birds  to  put  in  a  legal  cage. 

They  want  the  girl  with  the  champagne  taste — the  one  who  can  kick  so 

high — 
But  the  decent  girl  with  the  shabby  dress!    Why,  she  gets  the  icy  eye! 

That's  a  great  old  joke  about  virtue  being  its  own  reward — 
And  whenever  a  well-meaning  dub  says  that,  I  laugh  and  swallow  hard. 
Sounds  funny  when  I've  starved  and  froze,  because  I  was  on  the  square — 
So  me  for  a  large-sized,  healthy  hunch  that  the  world  ain't  playing  fair. 
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One  morning  out  in  Lonesome  Tank,  while  waiting  for  a  train, 
We  were  tired  and  cold  and  hungry,  drenched  with  a  driving  rain. 
When  it  came  at  last — two  hours  late- — and  I  ran  out  to  see — 
A  kindly  face  in  the  engine-cab  looked  down  and  smiled  at  me. 

The  cars  were  full,  but  I  found  a  seat  and  managed  to  sleep  a  while ; 
And  into  my  dream  came  the  kindly  face  and  the  sympathetic  smile. 
Then  all  at  once  a  crash — a  pain — and  scream  that  followed  scream ! 
I  tried  to  wake — I  couldn't  move — I  thought  I  was  in  a  dream! 


At  length  I  came  from  that  awful  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  engineer; 
He'd  pulled  me  out  of  the  wreck,  they  said,  and  then  he  sent  me  here. 
He  never  asked  any  questions;  but  one  day,  as  he  stroked  my  hand — 
I  told  him  the  whole  of  my  miserable  life,  for  I  knew  he'd  understand. 

Say,  you  can  have  all  the  millionaires,  but  I'll  take  Bill  Jerome; 
For,  while  I'm  lying  dreaming  here,  he's  fixing  up  a  home. 
It's  never  again  to  pike  around,  to  starve  and  fear  the  cold — 
For  under  his  greasy  working  clothes  there  beats  a  heart  of  gold. 

It's  'nix  on  the  guy  that  owns  the  road,  or  the  son  of  a  millionaire ; 
They  hand  out  bottles  of  Hell's  First  Aid  and  bunches  of  stale  hot  air. 
But  the  man  who  is  used  to  the  world's  hard  knocks  is  the  one  to  bless  a  home ; 
And  when  I  get  well,  it's  a  lead-pipe  cinch,  I'll  bet  on  Bill  Jerome ! 


The   Evolution  of  "Almost." 


BY     HORACE     HERR. 


2.  — HE  IS  PRESENTED  WITH   ANOTHER  MEDAL. 


A  Trestle  Over  a  Crack  in  Arizona  Catches  Fire,  and  **  Almost"  Proves 

That  He  is  Made  of  Real  Hero  Stuff  When 

He  Rescues  Jimmy  Bailey. 


AVING  nothing  much  to  do 
but  wait   for  pay-day  and 
maintain  the  dignity  neces- 
sary   to    a    "  general    fore- 
man "  at  Hulbrook,  I 
found    quite    a    chunk    of 
time  in  which  I  could  drop  grains  of  wis- 
dom in  Almost's  vicinity.     It  was  a  reve- 
lation how  near  human  he  was. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  I  made  him 
chief  clerk  he  could,  dump  a  grate  and 
pull  a  fire  as  artistically  as  any  tallow- 
pot  on  the  pike.  He  even  knew  the  in- 
jector from  the  air  -  valve,  and  got  over 
looking  ait  the  steam-gage  to  see  what 
time  it  was. 

In  another  month  he  kne^wf  every  part 
on  that  engine  by  its   first     name,   and 

Series  began  in  March    Railroad 
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every  engineer  and  scoop-pusher  in  helper 
service  began  to  take  notice  of  him  and 
help  him  along. 

Of  course,  some  of  them  took  liberties 
at  times,  especially  "  Smoke "  Kelley. 
"  Smoke "  liked  to  have  his  little  fun 
every  semioccasionally  and  Almost  put 
in  quite  a  bunch  of  time  hunting  left- 
handed  bell-ropes,  and  on  one  occasion 
put  in  half  a  day  polishing  the  bell  to 
improve  its   tone. 

But  when  "  Smoke."  liked  you  he 
showed  it  by  every  sort  of  a  practical 
joke,  and  as  he  was  always  showing  the 
boy  little  things  about  the  engine  he 
added  his  share  to  the  general  educa- 
tional donation. 

There    were    times    when    Almost    ap- 
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peared  hopeless.  He  insisted  on  letting 
an  empty  coal-car  down  from  the  coal- 
chute,  and  as  a  result  Jie  built  a  little 
church  out  of  a  fiat  car  which  was  stand- 
ing in  on  the  coal-chute  track  about  fifty 
yards  away. 

Almost  didn't  stop  at  the  same  time  the 
gondola  did.  He  knocked  two  boards 
off  the  sand  fence  which  stood  a  good 
twenty  feet  from  the  siding.  Outside  of 
that  he  was  all  right,  and  insisted  that 
he  "  almost  had  it  stopped  when  it  hit." 

There  was  one  great  thing  about  Al- 
most, when  he  started  something  he  al- 
ways hung  around  for  the  finish.  Of 
course,  it  was  up  to  the  general  foreman 
and  the  chief  clerk  to  make  the  needed 
repairs  on  the  gondola  and  the  flat,  so 
Almost  had  a  chance  to  take  a  lesson 
or  so  in  box-car  physiology. 

Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  digging  clink- 
ers from  a  grate,  polishing  wheels,  and 
banking  fires,  with  putting  in  a  brass 
now  and  then  as  an  extra  amusement, 
wasn't  exactly  conducive  to  intellectual 
progress,  I  was  rather  surprised  that  Al- 
most began  to  show  signs  of  "  book 
I'arnin'." 

Caught  with  the  Goods. 

He  was  mighty  careful  to  hide  the 
traces,  but  I  caught  him  with  the  goods 
one  day,  under  the  engine  in  the  pit, 
with  the  time-table  spread  out  on  his  oily 
knees,  and  he  was  spelling  out  the  names 
of  the  stations  along  the  pike.  He  had 
the  letters  down  fairly  well,  but  what  he 
called  some  of  those  towns  would  have 
made  them  pretty  sore  if  they  had  heard 
it. 

It  wasn't  more  than  a  month  after 
that  that  Almost  came  into  the  box-car 
office  one  afternoon  about  four  o'clock 
and  handed  me  the  list  of  cars,  initials, 
car  numbers  and  all,  the  regular  report  I 
had  to  send  into  the  terminal  office  every 
night.  I  looked  it  over  and  you  could 
really  read  the  thing. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  want  to  embarrass 
the  boy,  so  I  just  thanked  him  as  if  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  every  day. 
From  that  day  on  he  did,  which  left  me 
nothing  to  do  but  let  my  salary  accu- 
mulate, and  look  out  for  Almost. 

Finally  Maggie  Mahorney  informed  me 
that  Almost  was  taking  a  daily  newspaper 
from  Albuquerque.     She  said  it  in  such 


a  way  that  I  knew  without  guessing  twice 
where  Almost  was  attending  night  school. 

Less   Title;    More   Money. 

Of  course,  it  was  bound  to  come.  I 
couldn't  stand  The  climate  very  long.  Aft- 
er six  months  as  general  foreman  I  de- 
cided that  I  would  take  less  title  and 
more  money. 

About  the  only  thing  to  break  the  si- 
lence at  Hulbrook  was  the  sound  of  Jed 
Latroupe's  wooden  leg  pecking  along  the 
ties  as  he  came  to  the  station  every 
morning  to  spring  an  old  joke  of  his  about 
it  '  bein'  awferl  dry  this  year,'  and  the 
rumble  of  the  trains  as  they  passed  by. 
I  wasn't  cut  out  for  the  simple  life  any- 
how, not  for  long  at  one  time. 

I  wanted  to  get  over  into  the  train 
service,  as  I  had  had  a  little  taste  of  that 
in  years  past  and  liked  it  pvep^Y  well, 
better  than  feeding  coal  to  a  double- 
doored  hog,  or  pulling  a  throttle  at  the 
head  of  a  long  string  of  empties  or  full 
tonnage  of  loads. 

It  looked  as  if  the  T.  M.  would  never 
stop  oft'  at  Hulbrook,  and  when  he  did 
come    the    little    entertainment    kept   us 
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so  busy  that  I  forgot  about  hitting  him 
for  a  job. 

It  was  along  in  the  afternoon,  when 
every  one  in  Hulbrook  took  their  "  shut- 
eye."  An  extra  stock  -  train  pulled  up 
at  the  station  for  orders  against  the  pas- 
senger -  train,  and  J.  K. — we  all  called 
the  trainmaster  J.  K.  when  we  didn't 
call  him  something  else — dropped  off  the 
caboose  and  wandered  up  to  the  station. 

An  Air  of  Industry. 

Jed  Latroupe  was  whittling  on  his 
M'ooden  leg,  and  I  saw  the  old  man  com- 
ing, so  I  got  busy  making  out  a  bogus  re- 
port. An  air  of  industry  around  a  station 
carries  a  lot  of  weight  with  an  official. 

The  stock-train  pulled  out,  and  J.  K. 
remained  to  take  up  a  few  little  matters 
of  business,  including  an  investigation  of 
the  accident  at  the  coal-chute  when  Al- 
most went  coasting  in  the  empty  gondola. 
I  told  J.  K.  just  how  it  was,  and  he  told 
Almost  just  how  it  was,  and  assessed 
fifteen  brownies  against  his  personal 
record.  As  fifteen  brownies  didn't  de- 
crease his  pay  a  bit,  Almost  stood  for 
it,  and  went  back  to  his  stall  in  Jed 
Latroupe's  livery  -  stable  to  change  his 
clothes — for  Almost  had  two  suits  now, 
one  suit  of  overalls,  and  another  of  hand- 
me-downs  from  Albuquerque,  which  he 
insisted  on  wearing  every  Sunday  whether 
we  had  company  or  not. 

The   Cry   of   "  Fire!  " 

About  fifteen  minutes  later.  Almost 
came  rushing  into  the  box  car  puffing  like 
an  engine  on  a  heavy  grade. 

"  Somethin's  on  fire  over  yonder,"  he 
exclaimed. 

And  of  course,  realizing  that  a  fire  in 
a  place  where  water  don't  grow  is  a 
mighty  serious  thing,  J.  K.  and  I  did  a 
handicap  free-for-all  for  the  door.  It  was 
a  dead  heat  and  we  jammed. 

When  -we  finally  got  out  on  the  plat- 
form, a  couple  of  miles  down  the  track 
and  around  a  curve,  we  could  see  a  big 
bank  of  grayish  smoke  rolling  up.  It 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  bridge  over 
the  Little  Colorado,  but  Almost  'lowed 
as  how  the  only  thing  on  the  bridge  that 
could  burn  was  the  ties,  and  that  there 
was  too  much  smoke  for  that. 


J.  K.  suggested  that  we  advise  the  ter- 
minal office,  and  Almost  again  'lowed  as 
how  about  the  only  thing  down  that  way 
what  would  burn  was  that  stock-train 
which  had  pulled  out  about  twenty  min- 
utes before. 

"  Then'  we'll  order  the  wrecker  from 
Winslow,"  remarked  the  trainmaster  and 
began  to  write  out  a  message  using  the 
side  of  the  box-car  station  as  a  desk. 

But  Almost  had  not  been  watching  the 
red  ball  freight  and  the  varnished  wag- 
ons roll  by,  day  after  day,  longing  to  be 
out  on  top  of  the  string  swinging  a  high 
ball,  or  wishing  that  he  was  the  man  on 
the  rear  platform  with  the  blue  uniform 
and  the  brass  buttons,  to  let  such  an 
opportunity  as  this  pass  by  without  ma- 
king an  effort  to  land. 

Getting  in  Line. 

He  couples  into  the  trainmaster  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  wrecker  would  be 
a  long  time  getting  over  from  Winslow, 
and  there  was  a  pusher  engine  down  on 
the  pit  track,  an  old  derrick  on  the  spur, 
and  two  full  water-cars  near  the  coal- 
chute.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
switching  them  out  and  hitting  the  grit, 
to  get  over  there. 

If  the  fire  was  nothing  to  mention,  then 
there  was  no  harm  done.  If  it  w^as  a 
wreck,  and  a  string  burning  up,  then, 
after  all,  haste  was  the  first  demand. 

J.  K.  fell  for  it.  Almost  put  himself 
in  motion  toward  Jed  Latroupe's  livery- 
barn,  where  the  helper  crew  had  just 
turned  in  for  a  little  shut-eye. 

In  five  minutes  they  were  down  on  the 
engine,  which  still  had  a  fair  head  of 
steam,  and  then  with  me  in  the  role  of 
engine  boss,  with  J.  K.  and  Almost  work- 
ing the  field,  we  switched  out  the  cars 
we  wanted.  Then  we  went  it  wild  for 
the  cloud  of  smoke,  leaving  word  with 
the  station-agent  to  hold  the  board  on  * 
everything  until  we'  got  back. 

At  the  Scene. 

"  Smoke  "  Kelley  had  the  throttle  on 
that  old  teapot,  and  according  to  Al- 
most "  he  shore  did  crack  the  whip  with 
them  four  cars." 

The  closer  we  got  to  the  smoke  the 
surer  we  Were  that  it  wasn't  a  barbecue 
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or  an  Old  Settlers'  picnic,  and  when  we 
came  around  the  Aztec  curve,  "  Smoke  " 
threw  the  big  hole  into   them  and  even 
then  we  only  stopped  a  few  inches 
back  of  the  dog-house. 

Of    course,    the   first   move    we 
made  was  to  see  how  many  of  the 
crew    was    in    sight.     "  Humpy " 
Jamison,  with  one  side  of  his  face 
hanging  in  ribbons,  came  running 
back   toward  us,'  as  we  hastened 
ahead.  It  wasn't  the  Lit- 
tle Colorado  bridge  that 
had   burned   out,    but   it 
was     a     wooden     trestle 
over  one  of  those  cracks 
in  the  ground  which  you 
find  all  over  Arizona. 

Some  of  them  you  can 
jump-  across,  but  they 
will  be  as  much  as  fifty 
feet  deep.  This  one  was 
about  eighteen  feet 
across  and  forty  deep. 

Jamison  went  the  air 
route,  and  landed  on  his 
face  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canon.  His  fireman 
beat  it  to  the  brush  be- 
fore they  went  in,  and 
was  all  to  the  good,  but 
the  head  shack  didn't 
clear  the  wreckage,  and 
w^as  pinned  under  a  car. 

They  had  got  hfm  free  of  the  wreck- 
age and  had  him  lying  back  on  the  desert. 
The  rear  brakeman  was  all  to  the  good, 
except  that  when  Jamison  threw  the  air 
into  them,  the  brakeman  tried  to  butt  the 
front  end  of  the  cupola  away,  and  really 
did  a  good  job  of  it  too — laying  his  head 
open  for  a  few  inches  or  more. 

But  they  were  all  alive  and  kicking 
except  the  captain  of  the  ship,  Jimmy 
Bailey.  He  was  missing.  The  rear 
shack  said  that  the  last  he  saw  of  him 
he  was  coming  over  the  string  toward  the 
dog-house,    about    midway   of    the   train. 

No,  I  don't  care  for  any  more  mutton. 
Not  since  that  day,  and  every  time  I  hear 
the  ba-ba  it  gives  me  a  spell  of  chills. 
Five  cars  of  mutton  went  into  that  ditch 
with  the  engine,  and  they  took  fire,  three 
more  cars  turned  over  and  two  others  were 
derailed,  and  if  a-human  being  can  pro- 
duce a  more  agonizing  cry  than  some  of 
those  sheep  did — well,  just  count  me  out. 


OUTSIDE   OF   THAT,    HE   WAS   ALL   RIGHT. 


But  then  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  1178  report.  Just  about  as  fast  as  men 
ever  worked,  Kelley  drifted  into  the  rear 
of  the  string,  coupled  onto  the  caboose, 
and  we  cut  the  string  off  behind  the  cars 
that  were  derailed  and  pulled  all  those 
that  were  on  the  track  back  about  a  mile. 

In  the  meantime,  a  terrier  digging  af- 
ter a  rat  could  not  have  been  more  busy 
than  Almost.  He  had  grabbed  an  ax,  and 
the  way  he  was  making  holes  in  those 
stock-cars,  and  the  way  the  sheep  were 
coming  through  those  holes — well,  it  was 
really  good  to  see,  except  that  the  fire  kept 
coming  back  toward  him  and  he  kept 
working  closer  to  the  fire. 

He  Was  Heat-Proof. 

I  suppose  living  in  Arizona  most  all 
his  life  made  him  heat-proof,  for  I  know 
I  tried  to  get  in  and  help  him  a  little 
and  couldn't  stand  it.     If  some  one  sue- 
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ceeds  m  convincing  me  that  Hades  is  just 
half  as  hot  as  that  place  was,  I'm  going 
to  be  an  awful  good  boy  all  my  life. 

Heroism  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  I 
never  could  see  the  virtue  of  risking  your 
one  life,  er — for  sheep,  say — so  I  began  to 
yell  at  Almost  to  climb  out  of  it.  J-  K 
came  running  over  and  helped  me  cuss 
the  idiot. 

Then  Jamison  came  up,  and  the  rear 
shack  would  have  been  there  too,  if  we 
hadn't  sent  him  over  to  see  how  the  other 
brakeman  was  making  it  out  there  under 
the  shade  of  a  cactus.  Almost  didn't 
even  look  up. 

He  was  chopping  away  like  a  man  gone 
wild.  I  was  sure  that  he  had  suddenly 
lost  what  little  sense  he  had ;  in  fact,  I 
was  ready  to  admit  right  there  that  he  had 
had  none  to  begin  with. 

His  hat  was  gone,  his  brick  -  colored 
hair  was  singed,  you  could  see  the  blisters 
raising  on  his  face,  the  fire  was  leaping 
about  him,  the  inhuman  screaming  of  the 
sheep  penned  in  the  burning  cars,  wreck- 
age and  blood  every  place,  and  him  stand- 
in.g  there  like  a  fool  boy  on  the  burning 
deck  eating  peanuts. 

Then  I  started  up  after  him, -but  it 
wasn't  any  use.  Now,  I  don't  claim  to  be 
the  real  hero,  but  no  one  ever  accused  me 
of  having  yellow  stripes  along  my  spine. 

Almost  Is  Busy. 

I've  helped  pick  them  up  in  baskets 
and  off  of  boiler-heads.  I've  faced,  the 
big  works  a  couple  of  times  myself  and 
didn't  let  out  a  whimper,  but  to  see  Al- 
most up  there,  cutting  kindling  wood  with 
an  ax,  while  he  was  literally  burning 
alive !  Well,  I  guess  there  were  a  couple 
of  other  fellows  who  said:  "Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep,"  and  wasn't  ashamed 
of  it  either. 

He  seemed  to  be  cutting  a  little  hole 
in  between  two  cars  which  had  telescoped. 
We  finally  couldn't  see  hihi  more  than 
half  the  time  for  the  smoke  and  the  fire. 

Finally  he  stepped  down  into  the  hole 
he  had  cut.  I  saw  him  grab  a  brake-rod 
and  bend  it  back  out  of  his  way  and  the 
thing  was  so  hot  you  could  see  the  smoke 
from  his  burned  hands  when  he  took  hold 
of  it. 

Once  down  in  the  hole  to  his  waist, 
he  shoved  aside  a  board  and  bent   over 


a  little,  and  twice  more  he  swung  that 
ax,  dropped  it,  bent  over,  and  when  he 
straightened  up,  his  clothes  burst  into 
flame,  and  —  so  help  me!  he  had  Jim- 
my Bailey's  body  in  his  arms. 

A  Fast  Ride. 

He  climbed  out  of  that  mess,  staggered 
from  one  piece  of  wreckage  to  another, 
and  fell  his  length  in  our  direction. 

Jamison,  J.  K.,  and  myself  reached 
them  in  a  jump.  Jamison  grabbed  Bailey's 
body  ai;d  dragged  it  out  to  the  side  of  the 
track,  while  J.  K.  and  I  beat  the  fire 
which  w^as  eating  the  boy's  clothes. 
Bailey's  left  'arm  told  the  story. 

It  had  been  pinned  in  the  wreckage 
so  that  it  was  held  fast,  and  the  only  way 
that  Almost  could '  get  him  free  was  to 
cut  it  off.  Those  last  two  blows  had  done 
the  work. 

Conductor  Bailey  still  has  one  arm  and 
a  mighty  good  body,  which  he  says  he 
owes  to  Almost,  but  just  how  completely 
he  owes  it  to  Almost  no  one  knows  any 
better  than  I  do. 

I've  ridden  a  few  fast  ones  in  my  time. 
Ther^  was  the  time  Skinny  Farris  took 
me  from  Torreon  to  Jimulco,  there  was 
the  time  Paxton  rolled  me  down  the  big 
divide  when  we  expected  the  crown-sheet 
to  drop  every  minute,  but  I  never  rode 
quite  as  fast  as  "  Smoke  "  Kelley  pulled 
us  that  evening  in  the  dusk  from  the 
wreck  to  the  terminal  and  the  nearest 
surgeon. 

That  night  Bailey  and  Almost  occu- 
pied neighboring  cotS  in  the  hospital- 
ward  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  neither 
one  of  them  was  going  to  have  much  use 
for  ozone  before  long.  Almost  came  out 
of  it  first. 

In  the  Hospital. 

The  trainmaster  was  there,  so  was  the 
doctor,  and  they  let  me  hang  around, 
seeing  as  how  I  got  hostile  when  they 
tried  to  put  me  out.  Almost  came  to 
his  senses,  and  raised'  a  bandaged  arm  to 
a  more  bandaged  head  and  asked,  "Where 
am  I  at?" 

"  You're  in  the  hospital,  young  man, 
and  you  want  to  keep  real  quiet  for  a  time. 
We'll  take  those  bandages  off  your  eyes 
the   first   thing   in   the  morning." 
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Then  the  details  must  have  come  back 
to  him.  He  let  out  a  sickening  groan, 
the  kind  a  fellow  gives  up  when  he  lays 
down  to  die  and  knows  he's  been  a  big 
failure. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  says,  "  I  almost  got 
him." 


and  Jed  once  I  told  it  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  times,  but  before  I  started  in 
on  them  I  hunted  up  Maggie  Mahorney, 
and  while  we  sat  in  her  little  'dobe  room 
I  told  her  the  story,  and  Almost  didn't 
lose  anything  on  account  of  me  being  his 
John  Alden' either. 


•'  I   ALMOST   GOT   HIM." 


"  Almost  got  him?  "  chuckled  J.  K.  in 
the  boy's  ear,  or  right  near  where  his 
ear  ought  to  be.  "Almost  what? — you 
sure  got  him,  boy.  He's  here  in  the  hos- 
pital with  you." 

"That'll  help  a  little,"  replied  Al- 
most, and  a  few  minutes  later  he  drifted 
off  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Whittled  in  Two. 

They  both  got  well.  Of  course,  the 
next  day  I  had  to  hurry  back  to  Hul- 
brook,  for  the  general  foreman  and  the 
chief  clerk  couldn't  be  away  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  I  got  back  there  I  found 
the  town  all  but  gone  to  the  bad. 

The  posj-office  had  been  closed  ever 
since  the  news  became  known.  Jed  La- 
troupe  had  whittled  on  his  wooden  leg 
until  he  whittled  it  plumb  in  two. 

If  I  told  that  story  to  the  station-agent 


Of  course,  the  story  got  out  among  the 
boys.  You  might  hide  a  candle  under  a 
basket  but  it  won't  cover  a  burning  train. 
And  when  they  got  wise  to  the  real  dope, 
there  was  nothing  to  it  but  a  medal  for 
Almost. 

I  wondered  what  he  would  do  with  a 
medal  in  Hulbrook  where  there  was  no 
one  to  see  it,  but  the  boys  thought  that 
was  the  thing  to  do,  and  as  they  didn't 
consult  me  they  went  ahead  and  did  it. 
They  sent  to"  Albuquerque  and  had  a  sure 
enough  gold  medal,  with  a  blue  ribbon 
on  it  and  a  nice  epitaph  inscribed. 

On  a  Strike. 

Maybe  it  wasn't  an  epitaph,  but  it  was 
something  of  that  kind.  In  the  mean- 
time I  got  hold  of  the"  trainmaster,  told 
him  that  every  night  I  thought  I  heard 
sheep  howling  down  at  Hulbrook  and  my 
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nervous  system  wouldn't  stand  the  strain, 
and  suggested  that  I  quit  and  that  he  use 
his  influence  to  get  Ahnost  the  job  as 
general  foreman. 

He  said  he  would  do  it.  I  quit  and 
they  sent  another  man  down  there  to  fill 
in  until  Almost  grew  a  new  crop  of  skin. 

Well,  there  was  a  tangle  in  the  red 
tape  some  place,  and  before  they  got 
around,  to  making  Almost  general  fore- 
man he  went  out  on  a  strike.  When  he 
went  baxk  to  werk  as  chief  clerk  and 
ex-officio  guardian  of  Uncle  Sam's  post- 
office,  the  boys  sent  a  delegation  down  to 
present  the  gold  trimmin's. 

The  very  next  day  he  came  into  the 
terrninal,  hunted  me  up,  and  I  was  advised 
of  the  wherefore  and  why  of  the  strike 
at  Hulbrook.  Taking  Almost's  own  words 
it  was  after  this  fashion : 

"  Now,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  don't  mind 
cleanin'  ash-pans,  and  diggin'  out  clink- 


ers fer  your  railroad,  an'  tryin'  ter  earn 
them  forty-five  pesos  every  month,  but 
I'll  be  durned  if  I'm- going  ter  trot  around 
that  town  a  wearin'  a  breastpin  like  this," 
and  he  produced  the  medal. 

I  talked  it-  over 'with  Almost,  and  it 
seems  as  if  he  really  wanted  a  badge,  but 
he  wanted  a  stinger's  badge — he  wanted 
to  be  a  real  shack.  He  wanted  the  priv- 
ilege of  eating  cinders  on  the  smoky  end, 
chewing  sand  on  the  desert,  and  digging 
for  switches  in  four  feet  of  snow. 

That's  all  the  reward  he  wanted,  and 
he  did  want  that  powerfully  bad.  I  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  Maggie  Mahomey 
would  like  to  have  the  breastpin,  and  I 
guaranteed  to  get  him  the  brakeman's 
badge,  a  switch-key,  and  a  lantern,  for  I 
knew  how  the  trainmaster  felt  about  the 
ungainly  chief  clerk  at  Hulbrook,  and 
as  this  proved  almost  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  the  strike  was  declared  settled. 


In  the  final  instalment  of  the  story  of  "Almost,"  next  month,  Mr.  Herr  tells  how  he 
earned  the  right  to  sign  orders. 


SIGNAL-SERVICE. 

(Read  the  foot-notes  for  the  last  line  of  each  verse.) 


TIME-table  !    Terrible  and  hard 
To     figure !      At     some     station 
lonely 
We  see  this  sign  upon  ithe- card: 
* 

We   read   thee   wrong ;   the  untrained  eye 
Does  not  see  always  with  precision. 

The  train  we  thought  to  travel  by 
t 

Again,  undaunted,  we  look  at 
The  hieroglj'phs,  and  as  a  rule  a 

Small  double  dagger  shows  us  that 
X 

And  when  we  take  a  certain  line 
On    Tues.,    Wednes.,    Thurs.,    Fri., 
Sat.,  or  Monday, 
We're  certain  to  detect  the  sign : 


♦  Traill  20  :  Stops  on  signal  only. 
tRuns  only  on  Northwest  Division. 
X  Train  does  not  stop  at  Ashtabula. 
§  |io  extra  fare  excepting  Sunday. 

— Franklin  P 


Heck  Junction — Here  she  comes  !  Ff t ! 
Whiz ! 
A  scurry — and  the  train  has  flitted ! 
Again  we  look.    We  find  it — viz. : 


Through  hieroglyphic  seas  we  wade- 
Print  it  so  cold  and  so  unfeeling. 
The  train  we  wait  at  Neverglade 

f 

Now  hungrily  the  sheet  we  scan. 

Grimy  with  travel,  thirsty,  weary, 
And  then — nothing  is  sadder  than 


Yet,  cursed  as  is  every  sign, 

The  cussedest  that  we  can  auote  is 
This  treacherous  and  deadly  lint 


II  Trains  does  not  stop  where  time  omitted. 
if  Connects  with  C.  and  T.  at  Wheeling. 
4®="  No  diner  on  till  after  Erie.     ' 
«*«  Subject  to  change  without  our  notice. 

Adams,  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 
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Recent  Railroad  Patents. 


BY    FORREST    G.    SMITH. 


It  Is  Apparently  Such   Little   Things   as  These   That   Have   Made 
Railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  Wonders  of  Industry. 


the 


EQUAL  BRAKE- PRESSURE  — 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  bperation  of  trains,  and  particularly 
freight-trains,  is  the  equalization  of  the 
brake-pressure  on  the  wheels.  In  order  to 
simultaneously  apply  the  brakes  to  the 
wheels  of  every  car  of  the  train,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  maintain  an  air-pressure  of  about 
twenty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  throughout 
the  entire  brake  system,  and  when  the  brakes 
are  operated  this  pressure  is  exerted  equally 
against  the  wheels  of  empty  cars  as  well  as 
against  the  wheels  of  heavily  loaded  cars, 
which  vary  greatly  in  weight,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  load  carried. 

This  pressure,  applied  to  the  wheels  of  an 
imloaded  car,  will  stop  the  wheels  entirely, 
and  cause  them  to  skid  on  the  rails.  It  will 
not  only  wear  fllat  places  on  the  wheels,  but 
will  cause  the  cars  of  the  train  to  bump 
against  each  other,  which  is  very  damaging 
to  the  draft-rigging,  as  well  as  to  the  body- 
structure  of  the  cars. 

To  overcome  this  disadvantage  of  the  ordi- 
nary brake-systems,  Frank  D.  Thomason,  of 
Chicago,  has  patented.  No.  944.058,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1909,  a  brake-equalizing  mechanism, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  the  weight  of 
each  car  of  a  train  will  result  in  the  wheels 
of  its  trucks  being  moved  towafd  their  re- 
spective brake-shoes  a  distance  or  degx'ee 
proportionate  to  the  weight  of  the  car. 
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As  a  result,  the  wheels  of  a  heavily  loaded 
car  will  be  nearer  their  respective  brake- 
shoes  than  the  wheels  of  an  "  empty,"  and  as 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  brake-shoes  in- 
creases in  ratio  to  the  approach  of  the  wheels 
to  the  shoes,  greater  braking  pressure  will 
be  applied  to  the  wheels  of  the  heavily  loaded 
cars  than  to  the  wheels  of  the  "  empties,"  se- 
curing the  above-mentioned  result. 

AIR-BRAKE  RELEASE.  -When 

the  brake  mechanism  of  any  car  of  a  train 
becomes  inoperative,  the  train  is  stopped  and 
one  of  the  trainmen  must  crawl  beneath  the 
car  and  cut  out  the  brakes  of  that  particular 
car.  This  method  results  in  the  loss  of 
considerable  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dan- 
ger involved. 

To  obviate  this  disadvantage,  Simon  P. 
Cota,  of  Dickinson,  North  Dakota,  has  pat- 
ented, No.  943,769,  December  21,  1909,  a  re- 
lease for  air-brake  apparatus,  which  may  be 
operated  from  within  the  car  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

The  device  is  embodied  in  a  valve  which 
is  interposed  in  a  branch  pipe  leading  from 
the  train-pipe  to  the  brake-cylinder,  and  the 
stem  of  this  valve  projects  up  through  the 
floor  of  the  car  a  short  distance,  so  that  it 
may  be  opened  or  closed  from  within  the 
car. 
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As  the"  valve-stem  is  turned  to  close  the 
valve,  an  exhaust  valve  for  the  auxiliary 
cylinder  is  opened  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
relieve  this  cylinder  of  pressure. 


^ 


.L 


CONTROL    FOR    STREET 

CARS.— A  novel  brake-control  system  for 
"  pay-as-3-ou-enter  "  cars  is  shown  in  a  pat- 
ent, No.  945,964,  January  11,  19 lO,  issued  to 
Frederick  H.  Lincoln,  of  Philadelphia.  As 
it  is  customary  in  this  class  of  cars  to  keep 
the  doors  closed  when  the  car  is  in  motion, 
and  only  open  them  to  allow  passengers  to 
enter  or  leave  the  car,  this  system  will  pre- 
vent numerous  accidents  which  might  other- 
wise occur. 

Motormen  on  such  cars  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  first  starting  their  car  and  then 
closing  the  door,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  just  at  this  moment  a  person 
will  attempt  -  to  either  leave  or  board  the 
car,  forgetting  that  no  foothold  is  afforded 
when  the  door  is  closed  or  partly  closed. 
Conductors  on  such  cars,  due,  we  must  say, 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  on  and  discharg- 
ing passengers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  have 
become  careless  in  guarding  the  exit  doors 
so  that  persons  may  leave  by  these  doors 
while  the  car  is  in  motion. 

The  system  of  control  devised  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  while  electrical  in  its  nature,  is 
very  simple,  and  renders  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  motorman  to  start  his  car 
while  any  of  the  doors'  are  open.  As  there 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  however,  a  switch 
is  provided  which  may  be  thrown,  in  case 
of  emergency,  to  permit  of  the  car  being 
started  while  the  doors  are  open, 

EASY  SWITCHING.- A  decidedly 
advantageous  switch  construction  is  shown 
in  a  patent.  No.  946,391,  January  11,  1910, 
"issued  to  Archie  K.  Murray,  of  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  adopted  by  one 
of  the  largest  switch  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  this  country. 

As  is  well  known,  right  and  left  hand 
switches  differ  materially  in  construction,  the 
parts  in  one  arranged  the  reverse  to  the 
parts  in  the  other.  Consequently,  two  sets 
of  castings  must  be  made. 

In  the  switch  disclosed  in  this  patent,  how- 
ever, this  is  obviated,  and  a  single  casting 
of  each  part  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct either  a  right  or  a  left  hand  switch. 
In  this  switch  construction,  the  switch-rod 
carries  a  member  which- may  be  reversed, 
and  the  spring  for  normally  holding  the 
svvlich  in  one  position  or  the  other  may  be 
disposed  between  this  member  and  one  wall 


of  the  casing  for  the  switch,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  a  right  or  left  hand  curve,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

It  can  be  disposed  between  the  said  mem- 
ber and  a  bracket  upon  another  wall  of  the 
casing  to  obtain  the  opposite  result. 

CREEPING  RAILS.-Devices  for 
preventing  the  creeping  of  railroad  rails 
have  usually  been  embodied  in  clamps  or 
plates  similar  to  the  ordinary  tie-plate,  but 
such  devices  are  generally  too  expensive  for 
extensive  use. 

One  of  the  simplest  means  yet  devised  for 
this  purpose  is  shown  in  a  patent.  No.  946,411, 
January  11,  1910,  issued  to  Edward  T.  Train- 
er, of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Mr,  Trainer  forms 
in  the  base-flanges  of  the  ordinary  rail,  at 
the  proper  points,  openings  for  the  passage 
of  spikes  of  ~the  ordinary  construction,  and 
through  these  openings  are  driven  extra 
spikes,  which  serve  to  hold  the  rails  in  fixed 
relation  to  the  ties  upon  which  they  are 
supported. 

The  ordinary  spikes  are  also,  preferably, 
employed,  although  their-  use  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

SMALLER  TUBES.-Now  that  sub- 

ways  are  coming  into  general  use,  improve- 
ments are  being  made  which  tend  to  cut 
down  the  initial  expen.-e  of  the  construction 
of  the  way  itself. 

To  lessen  the  height  of  the  tunnel  on  even 
a  short  road,  would  mean  an  enormous  sa- 
ving. Antoine  B.  du  Pont,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  managed  to  accomplish  this  result 
without  a  counter-expense.  It  is  true  that 
he  contemplates  a  change  in  the  construction 
of  the  cars  used  on  suih  lines,  but  the 
change  does  not  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  the  cars. 

The  car  devised  by  Mr.  du  Pont  is  of  the 
ordinary  construction,  except  that  the  trucks 
are-  located  beyond  the  ends  of  the  car  in- 
stead of  beneath  the  car,  as  is  customary. 
In  other  wDrds,  the  car-body  is  supported 
near  the  ground  between  two,  trucks  located 
one  at  each  end  of  the  body,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  height  of  the  car 'is"- reduced  to  a  degree 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  trucks  usually 
-employed. 

GAR-TRUCK    FRAME.-A  radi 

cal  departure  in  the  construction  of  car- 
trucks  is  disclosed  in  a  patent,  No.  944,820, 
December  28,  1909,  issued  to  Theodore  W. 
Remmers,  of  St.  Louis.  In  this  truck,  the 
connection  between  the  journal-boxes  at 
each  side  of  the  truck  is  in  the  form  of  a 
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frame  above  which  the  bolsters  of  the  truck 
are  positioned.  On  the  journal-boxes  are 
formed  guides,  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
bolsters  are  guided. 

Springs  are  arranged  between  the  bolsters 
and  the  frame  connecting  the  journal-boxes, 
and  serve  to  support  the  bolsters  in  the  usual 
manner.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement, 
the  bolsters  are  prevented  from  moving  in 
a  direction  lengthwise  of  the  car,  and  are 
guided  in  their  up-and-down  movement,  due 
to  the  yield  of  the  springs,  in  a  true  vertical 
direction. 

SWITCH  PIVOT.-In  a  switch-point 
pivot,  the  principal  wear  is  at  the  pivot  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  switch-point  or 
tongue.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
take  up  this  wear,  except  by  tightening  the 
pivot,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  com- 
pensates for  the  wear  of  the  under  side  of 
the  tongue. 

A  switch-manufacturing  company  has 
adopted  a  patent,  No.  946,349,  January  11, 
igio,  issued  to  Heenan  S.  Goughnour,  of 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  which  covers  a 
switch  construction  in  which  the  wear  of 
both  of  these  parts  is  automatically  taken  up. 

In  this  switch  there  is  a  tapered  projec- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  switch,  which  fits  into 
a  similarly  formed  recess  in  the  butt  end  of 
the  switch-tongue,  but  this  recess  is  of  a 
depth  greater  than  the  height  of  the  projec- 
tion, so  that,  as  the  pivot  wears,  the  tongue 
settles  and  the  wear  is  taken  up. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
projection  and  the  recess  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived affords  the  pivot  for  the  tongue. 


ANSWERS  TO  PATENT  PROB- 
LEMS. 


Every  reader  who  has  a  problem  relating  to 
patents  is  welcome  to  the  services  of  this  de- 
partment, and  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Forrest 
G.  Smith,  or  to  the  editor,  will  receive  atten- 
tion as  early  as  possible. 


FR.      S.,      Cleveland,      Ohio— d)   How 
•     should    an    inventor    proceed    in    dis- 
posing of  his  patent  on  a  railroad  device? 

(2.)   Is  it  advisable  to  place  a  patent  for 
sale  with  a  patent  selling  agency? 

(i.)  The  best  method  is  to  have  some  com- 
pany place  the  device  in  use  on  a  short  line 


of  their  way  and  test  it  thoroughly.  If  it 
does  the  work  better  than  present  devices 
and  is  not  too  expensive,  you  will  find  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  the  rights.  If  this 
method  proves  too  costly,  a  small  working 
model  placed  with  a  large  railway  company 
will  probably  do  the  work  equally  as  well. 

(2.)  There  are  numerous  agencies  of  this 
character  now  in  existence,  and  many  to  the 
sorrow  of  the  inventor.  The  usual  scheme 
is  to  collect  a  certain  sum  for  advertising, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending 
upon  the  reliability  of  the  concern.  In  any 
event,  the  chief  motive  is  to  get  the  money 
for  either  newspaper  or  correspondence  ad- 
vertising, neither  of  which  are  of  any  avail 
to  the  inventor  of  railway  appliances.  The 
method  mentioned  above,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  the  best  and  only  reliable  one  to 
follow. 

HR.'  R. — Is  it  advisable   for  a  patentee 
•     in  this  country  to  apply  for  patents 
in  all  foreign  countries? 

No.  The  general  rule  in  such  matters  is 
to  apply  only  in  the  countries  in  which  the 
device  is  liable  to  be  in  actual  demand.  Fur- 
thermore, devices  which  would  be  useful  in 
railroading  in  this  country  would  be  worth- 
less, as  a  rule,  in  other  countries.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  few,  and 
definite  advice  can  only  be  given  regarding 
specific  questions   in  this  line. 

<^ 

SB. — The  Patent  Office  procedure  is  as 
•  follows :  Applications  for  a  patent 
must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents.  The  applicant  must 
also  file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  written  de- 
scription of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and 
of  the  manner  and  process  of  making,  con- 
structing, compounding,  and  using  it,  in  such 
full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms  as  to 
enableany  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science 
to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it  is 
most  nearly  connected,  to  make,  oonstrvict, 
compound,  and  use  the  same ;  ^nd  in  case  of 
a  machine,  he  must  explain  the  principle 
thereof,  and  the  best  mode  in  which  he  has 
contemplated  applying  that  principle,  so  as 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  inventions,  and 
particularly  point  out  and  distinctly  claim 
the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which 
he  claims  as  his  invention  or  discovery.  The 
specification  and  claim  must  be  signed  by 
the  inventor  and  attested  by  two  witnesses. 


Sum  men  wil  sleep  w'en  Gaybreeal  blows  his  wissel ;  tho'  the  boss 
ses  I  aint  no  aingel. — The  Call  Boy's  Complaints. 
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Bub   Spivens   Sold    the    Farm   to   Nate 
Fisher  and  Deftly  Settled  an  Old  Grudge. 


HERE  ain't  no  gettin' 
round  it,"  remarked  Smi- 
ler  Tillery,  local  hog 
buyer  and  shipper,  as  he 
sat  on  a  nail-keg  in  Scud- 
der  &  Son's  store  at  Mud 
Lake.  "  Bub  Spivens  is  a  slicker.  They 
talk  about  us  farmers  bein'  green,  and 
makes  jokes  in  these  here  funny  papers 
concernin'  how  we  bite  greedy  as  get  out 
at  everythin'  that  comes  along,  but  none 
of  that  applies  tOxBub  Spivens,  by  jinks  !  " 

"  What's  Bub  been  up  to?  "  asked  Un- 
cle Henry  Hatlield.  The  rest  of  us,  in 
solemn  conclave  assembled,  waited  for  the 
answer. 

"  Bub's  sold  his  farm,"'  asserted  Smiler. 

" Sho ! " 

"  Git  out !  " 

"  He  ain't,  neither." 

"  Who  to.?  " 

Which  comments  would  indicate  that 
Bub  Spivens  had  pulled  off  an  event  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

' "  It's  a  fact,"  maintained  the  witness 
stoutly.  "  And,  what's  more,  he  sold  it  to 
Nate  Fisher,  down  in  K.  C." 

This  further  insight  into  the  subject 
having  pi-ovoked  another  chorus  of  re- 
marks, incredulous  and  otherwise,  Smiler 
fired  his  last  shot,  which  was  a  stunner. 
"  And,  to  cap  the  climax — to  put  the  fix- 
in's  on  the  whole  business,"  he  said, 
"  Bub  got  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cold 
hard  cash  for  her.  I  seen  and  helped  heft 
the  money." 

There  are  occasions  which  cannot  be 
met  by  the  mere  futility  of  enunciated 
words,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Smiler 
had  floored  the  bunch.  Even  Uncle  Hen- 
ry was  knocked  speechless,  which  was 
some  business,  as  they  say  in  Mud  Lake. 

Smiler,  elated,  began  his  story : 


"  You  know,  when  old  Jed  Spivens  died 
last  fall,  aged  eigh-ty-one,  without  a  rela- 
tive on  top  of  the  earth  an3^where,  he  left 
a  will.  Squire  Brown  drawed  it  up,  as 
you  all  know  without  me  tellin-^  you ;  and 
you  all  know,  besides,  that  Bub,  who  took 
care  of  the  old  man  the  last  ten  years  or 
so,  and  was  a  mighty  favorite  of  his  too, 
heired  all  old  Jed  had,  which  wasn't 
much,  as  it  turned  out. 

"  Bub  never  was  adopted  according  to 
court  by  old  Jed,  but  he  always  went  by 
the  name  of  Spivens,  just  the  same.  What 
is  Bub's  real  name.  Uncle  Henry?" 

"  Well,  now,"  said  that  old  gentleman, 
takrng  off  his  glasses  that  he  might  wipe 
them  Avith  his  blue  bandanna,  "I'll  have 
to  calc'late  a  bit.  Bub's  ma  was  orig- 
'nally  Susy  Whittington;  she  married 
Steve  McCoy  when  she  was  sixteen,  about. 
I  recollect  the  winter  they  married  was 
the  hardest  winter  we  ever  seed  in  these 
parts.  Froze  ice  four  foot  thick  on  the 
river,  and  snow  kivered  all  the  fences. 
Seth — aw,  what  wuz  his  name?  A'ter- 
ward  wuz  sheriff  two  terms,  an' -a  mighty 
good  one,  too — Jennin's,  that's  it. 

"  Seth  Jennin's  driv'  a  team  o'  mares  he 
had  right  smack  over  the  snow-crust  an' 
ice  on  the  river  into  Atchison,  by  hoky ! 
Thet  wuz  a  slatherin'  fine  span  o'  mares, 
too;  they'd  be  wuth,  to-day — " 

"  Yes ;  but  what  about  Bub's  pa's 
name?"  interrupted  Smiler.  "That  was 
what  I  ast  you,  wasn't  it?  " 

"  I  wuz  jest  gittin'  to  it,  blame  ye!  " 
said  Uncle  Henry  testily.  "  When  Steve 
McCoy  died,  Susy  had  two  or  three  small 
chillun ;  but  they  wuz  all  girls,  accordin' 
to  my  recollection.  They  growed  up  an' 
married.  One  married  J  edge  Carter's 
second  oldest  boy ;  one  ether'n  married 
Art  Peterson,  an' — let  me  study!     What 
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went  with  thet  uther  McCoy  girl?   Seems 
she  died,  by  hoky !  I'm  stlre  she  did ! 

"  She  died  the  fall  we  had  such  a  slam- 
bangin'  crop  o'  fruit !  Why,  apples  rotted 
on  the  trees  thet  year,  what  didn't  fall  off 
an'  rot  on  the  ground  ;  couldn't  sell  'em 
at  no  price.  Charley  Walker  had  the  old 
Lemuel  Martin  place  rented,  an'  he  told 
me  himself — " 

^"Shet  up,  or  tell  who  Bub's  pa  wuz, 
if  ye  know,"  broke  in  Major  Jeffries  im- 
patiently, 

"  A  man ,  by  the  name  of  Fugue  or 
Pugue  moved  here  fr'm  Kentucky,"  con- 
tinued Uncle  Henry,  unruffled.  "  An' 
the  foUerin'  year  this  man  Fugue's  cousin 
come  out  an'  rented  the  Martin  place  I 
wuz  tellin'  ye  about.  His  naine  avuz 
Baird.  He  got  to  comin'  to  see  the  Wid- 
der  McCoy  thet  fall,  an'  about  Chrismus 
they  up  an'  got  married.  A  tre^  fell  on 
Baird  an'  killed  him  a'terward,  an'  Susy 
finally  married  thet  good  fer  nothin'  Bill 
Dittrick.  Bill  Dittrick  wuz  as  onery  an 
old  slip-scutter  as  ever  breathed — whut 
did  ye  say,  Smiler?  Yes,  thet's  right. 
Bub  wuz  this  Baird's  boy — " 


"  As  I  was  about  to  say,"  resumed 
Smiler,  "  what  Bub  heired  didn't  make 
him  rich,  though  old  Jed  was  once  pretty 
well  off,  and  about  a  week  ago  he  took  a 
notion  he'd  go  down  to  Kansas  City  and 
see  if  he  couldn't  get  him  a  job  in  a 
wholesale  house  or  something. 

"  He  come  to  me  Thursday,  a  week 
ago,  and  wondered  what  chance  he'd  have 
gettin'  to  go  down  some  time  on  a  pass 
when  I  was  shippin'  a  car  or  two  o'  hogs. 

"  '  Best  in  the  world.  Bub,'  I  said. 
'  Come  around  Monday,  and  Til  fix  you 
up.  Want  a  pass  for  both  ways  ?  '  He 
allowed  that  he  didn't ;  he  guessed  he 
wasn't  calculatin'  on  comin'  back  for  a 
spell  if  he  could  find  anything  to  do. 

'"All  right,'  I  said;  'I  believe  I'll 
run  down  myself.  You  come  along  about 
six  o'clock  Monday  mornin',  and  we'll  go 
together.' 

"  He  was  on  hand,  all  right,  luggin' 
his  grip,  and  we  piled  into  the  caboose 
and  hit  the  trail. 

"  '  Smiler,'  he  says  to  me,  '  kind  of 
watch  around  after  me  the  first  hour  or 
two  when  we  get  to  the  city  to  see  that 
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I  don't  get  run  over  by  one  of  these  auty- 
mobiles  or  somethin'.  Ye  know  I'm  a 
mightv  green  customer  away  from  home. 
Atchison  is  the  biggest  place  I  ever  .was 
in.'  he  says. 

"  '  Don't  you  fret,  Bub,'  I  told  him. 
'  You'll  be  all  right,  with  me  to  watch 
after  you.  K.  C.  streets  ain't  so  Avide  but 
what  you  can  get  across/  safe  and  sound.' 

"  Well.  Bub  and  me  got  off-  the  train 
down  in  the  yards,  and  while  they  was 
switchin'  the  stock  around  to  where  they 
belonged  Ave  Avent  over  to  a  restaurant 
and  got  dinner.  Bub  left  his  grip  there, 
and  Ave  started  out  to  find  a  boardin'- 
house  for  him.  He  said  he  had  about  ten 
dollars  in  money  to  tide  him  over  till  he 
struck  some  kind  of  a  job. 

"  We  looked  into  two  or  three  places 
on  the  way  np-town,  but  they  didn't  seem 
to  suit  Bub  for  one  reason  oy  other.  He 
alloAved  they  were  too  dark  and  stuffy, 
and  he  didn't  intend  to  risk  his  health 
stayin'  in  no  such  unsanitary  rookeries  as 
them.  He  said  he'd  pay  fiA^e  dollars  a  Aveek 
before  he'd  do  it — " -- 

"  Thet  AA^uz  jest  right,  too,"  interrupt- 
ed Uncle  Henry.  "  Look  at  Mace  Jor- 
dan, thet  Avent  down  there  to  study  den- 
t'stry.  Roomed  in  a  three-dollar-a-Aveek 
boardin'-house,  an'  come  home  with  the 
consumption.  Died  inside  o'  six  months 
and — " 

"  Bub  foi^id  a  place  he  liked  d'rectly, 
and  paid  a  dollar  doAvn  to  hold  it  till  he 
brought  his  grip,  AA'hen  he  Avas  to  fork 
OA'er  the  other  tAvo  and  a  half.  Then  we 
went  doAvn-tOAvn  to  see  the  sights.  You 
ought  to  seen  Bub  countin'  the  stories  in 
the  tall  buildin's.    He  shore  enjoyed  'em. 

"  '  Smiler,  just  think  of  the  money  it 
took  to  build  these  here  stores.'  He 
pointed  out  one  ten-story  buildin',  and 
said  he'd  pretty  near  bet  that  it  hadn't 
cost  a  cent  less  than  a  thousand  dollars 
to  build.     I  just  laughed  at  him. 

"  Just  about  then  som'cbody  hollered 
acrost  the  street  at  us,  and  who'd  you 
reckon  it  was  but  Nate  Fisher — " 

"  That  loAv  down  cur,"  said  the  Major. 
"  That  Nate  Fisher  skinned  everybody 
round  here  he  ever  had  dealin's  with.  We 
all  knoAv  that  he  raised  that  note  he  held 
an  old  Jesse  Winthrop  fr'm  a  hundred 
dollars  to  nine  thousand,  an*  made  the 
widder  pay  it — " 

"  Yes,  an'  all  thet  saved  him  avuz  thet 


it  couldn't  be  proved  on  him,  by  hoky '  " 
said  Uncle  Henry.  "  Nate  Fisher  Avould 
rob  his  oAvn  ma  an'  her  doAAm  bed-fast. 
Wliy,  I  recollect  once  Avhen  he  swin- 
dled me  out  of  a  span  o'  mules — " 

"  Yes,'  Nate  had  a  little  office  Avith  a 
sign  on  it  that  said,  '  Real  Estate,- Loans 
and  Insurance,'"  Smiler  resumed,  "  and 
he  was  standin'  in  the  door.  '  Come 
over,'  he  said  to  Bub  and  me.  We  felt 
to  see  if  our  money  was  safe  hid  in  our 
inside  pockets  and  went  over.  Nate  Ava's 
as  friendly  as  all  get  out. 

"  '  W'ell,  Avell,'  he  went  on,  AA'hen  we 
got  inside  and  took  chairs  in  his  little 
office.  '  I  ain't  seen  anybody  from  Mud 
Lake  for  a  year  of-  Sundays.  Hoav's 
everything?  Still  clerkin'  in  the  store, 
Smiler?'  I  told  him  I  AA^as  buyin'  and 
shippin'  a  little  stock  noAv  and  then.  He 
allowed  that  Avas  a  good  line  of  busi- 
ness. 

"  '  Hoav's  old  Jed  Spivens  stackin'  up. 
Bub  ?  '    he   ast.      '  I   's'pose   you   an'   him 
are  still  operatin'  the  hundred  and  fifty 
.  acres  doAvn  on  the  riA-er  ?  ' 

"  '  Jed's  dead,'   Bub  told  him. 

"  '  Well,  Avell,'  he  said,  mighty  sur- 
prised. '  A  right  nice  old  man  Jed  was. 
You  Avas  his  sole  legatee,  Avasn't  you, 
Bub?' 

"  '  How's  that?  '  ast  Bub,  puzzled. 

"  '  You-  heired  Afhat  he  had,  didn't 
you?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  but — ' 

"■'  Sold  the  old  farm  yet,  Bub?'  Nate 
broke  in  without  Avaitin'  for  Bub  to  fin- 
ish what  he  started  to  say. 

"  '  Nope,'    said    Bub. 

'"What'll  you  take  for  it?'  Nate 
come  back  Avith. 

"'Aav!'  Bub  kind  of  grinned.  'I 
Avouldn't  want  to  SAvindle  you.  .  That 
there  farm  of  mine  is — ' 

"  '  Never  mind,'  said  Nate.  '  I  knoAV 
AA'hat  she  is.  Of  course  it's  run  down 
an'  all  that,  but  it's  good  bottom  land 
an'   well   Avatered,   bein'    on   the  river — ' 

"  '  Yes,  it  is,'  Bub  agreed. 

"  '  I'll  give  you  fifty  an  acre  for  her, 
Bub,'  Nate  said.  '  Sight  unseen,  take  it 
or  leave  it.     What  d'ye  say?  ' 

"  '  Aav,  say,  now,  Nate,'  Bub  com- 
menced. I  saw  Bub  appeared  to  be  kind 
of  confused,  so  I  butted  in. 

" '  Give  him  time  to  think  it  over, 
Nate,'  I  said.     '  Fifty  an  acre  is  a  fair 
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price,  but  there's  lots  of  land  round  Mud 
Lake  sellin'  for  as  high  as  seventy-five 
an  acre  now.' 

"  '  Yes,  but  them  kind  of  places  has 
mighty  good  improvements,'  he  said, 
'  and  you  must  remember  I 'in  offer  in' 
spot  cash.  I'll  write  you  my  check  for 
the  total  amount  right 
now.  What  d'ye  say. 
Bub?' 

"  '  Of  course,'  he 
went  on,  '  it's  under- 
stood that  you  can 
give  me  a  clear  title 
to  the  place — ' 

"  '  Yes,  that  part's 
all  right,'  said  Bub. 
'  I've  got  the  will  an' 
all  the  papers  in  my 
pocket  right  now. 
There  they  are. 
But—" 

"  Nate  was  anx- 
iouser  than  ever  when 
he'd  looked  over  the 
will  an'  seen  that  Bub 
was  the  sole  heir  to 
the  farm.  '  No  buts 
goes,'  he  said.  '  I 
won't  hold  this  offer 
open.  Bub.  You  take 
it  now  or  it's  all  off. 
What  do  ye  say  ?  ' 

"  '  Well,  to  tell  the 
truth — '  Bub  looked 
like  he  hated  to  tell 
the  truth  just  then — 
'  I've  had  a  better  of- 
fer than  that,  Nate, 
so  I  can't  do  noth- 
in'  for  you.' 

"  That    s  e  t    Nate 
afire-    right    away. 
'Why,    I've   turned, 
down     sixty     dollars' 
an  acre,  for  it  once,'   Bub  went   on.   '  I 
wouldn't   be   likely   to    take   ten   dollars 
less'n  that  just  'cause  it  was  you,  would 
I  ?  '     And  Bub  never  cracked  a  smile. 

"  That  stumped  Nate  for  a  minute,  in 
fact  it  stumped  me.  I  was  beginnin'  to 
suspicion  that  Bub  was  foxier  than  he 
looked,  so  I  kept  still.  Nate  raised  his 
bid  to  sixty-five  but  Bub  didn't  show 
much  interest.  Finally,  he  kind  of 
yawns  and  says  to  me : 

"  '  Come  on,   Smiler.     Hadn't  we  bet- 


ter be  goin'  ?  We're  just  takin'  up  Nate's 
time  for  nothin'.' 

"  '  Bub,  I'll  give  ye  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cold  cash  for  that  farm,'  said 
Nate,  as  we  got  up  to  go.  Bub  studied 
it  over  a  minute. 

"  '  Have  you  got  the  actual  cash  here, 
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I  LL   SET    UP    THE    SARDINES    IF 

IT  wasn't  in  yellow  boys 
'and  greenbacks." 


where  I  can  look  at  it?  No  check,  you 
know,'  he  said  finally. 

"  '  No,  but  you  come  along  with  me 
to  the  bank  an'  I'll  get  it,'  Nate  said. 
'  You  bet  ye  !  It  won't  take  ten  minutes. 
Smiler  can  wait  here  an'  amuse  himself 
in  the  office  watchin'  the  crowd  go  by 
till   we  come  back.' 

"  Well,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
come  back  with  some  sacks  and  pack- 
ages, and  I'll  set  up  the  sardines  to  the 
crowd  if  it  wasn't  ten  thousand  dollars 
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in  yellow  boys  and  greenbacks.  Bub 
had  chose  what  he  could  carry  handy 
in  gold  and  the  rest  in  big  bills.  I  had  to 
heft  it  once  in  my  hands  just  for  luck,  by 
George !     It  was  some  money,  I  say. 

"  Then  we  went  in  next  door  to  where 
there  was  one  of  these  fellows  that  makes 
out  deeds,  and  Bub  signed  over  the  farm 
to  Nate,  shook  hands,  and  away  we  went 
with  the  money,  all  Ave  could  lug. 

"  '  Wasn't  you  ashamed  to  do  it,  Bub?  ' 
I  ast  him,  as  soon  as  M^e'd  put  fifteen  or 
twenty  blocks  between  us  and  Nate. 

^'  '  I  would've  been,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  one  thing,'  he  said.  '  Once,  when  I 
was  a  little  kid,  I  lost  a  five-dollar  bill — 
the  only  money  I  had,  an'  I'd  been  savin' 
it  up  by  nickels  an'  dimes  for  three  months 
to  do  the  fair  with.  An'  Nate  Fisher 
found  it,  an'  kep'  it.  I  know  he  found  it, 
an'  I'm  shore  he  kep'  it.' 

"  '  Le's  go  somewheres,'  he  said, 
'  where  we  can  buy  us  some  dollar  seegars 
an'  hire  one  of  these  autymobiles  to  take 
a  ride  around  town  in.'.  And  that's  what 
we  did,  you  bet.',' 

There'  was  an  uproar  of  laughter  and 


comments  when  Smiler  finished.-  Even 
the  major  unbent  himself  enough  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  in  no  half-hearted 
terms,  and  Uncle  Henry  Hatfield  laughed 
until  the  tears  dripped  from  his  chin. 
He  had  once  dealt  with  Nate  Fisher  in  a 
horse  trade,  and  revenge  was  sweet. 

One  man  in  the  company  did  not  join 
an  the  hilarity.  He  was  a  traveling  sales- 
man from  Saint  Jo. 

"What  is  the  funny  part  of  it  all?" 
this  person  queried.  "  Wasn't  the  farm 
any' good?     What  the — " 

"Don't  ye  ketch  on?"  Uncle  Henry 
said.  "  This  here  farm  o'  Bub's  avuz 
swallered  up  in  the  hungry  ma^v  of  the 
Mizzoury  River  durin'  the  last  tAvo  June 
rises.  Ever'  bit  of 'thet  farni  is  caved  into 
th'  river.  Ther'  ain't  enough  of  old  Jed 
Spivens's  place  left  to  plant  a  turnip  on ! " 

"  Where'd  Bub  go  to,  Smiler?"  asked 
the  major. 

"  The  last  I  seen  of  him,  he  giA-e  me  a 
hundred-dollar  bill  to  keep  to  remember 
him  by  and  got  on  the  train  for  Seattle," 
said  Smiler.  "  And  he  was  togged  up 
like  a  banker  too,  I  say." 


EDUCATING    SIGNAL-MEN. 


WHILE  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say 
that  each  successive  development  ni 
the  "  art  of  signaling  "  demands  a  higher  de- 
gree of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  average  signal-man,  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  the  general  improve- 
ments in  quality  and  increases  in  quantity 
of  signal  and  interlocking  apparatus  occur 
so  rapidly  that  the  signal-man's  responsibili- 
ties   are    constantly   becoming    greater. 

The  growing  demand  for  books  on  signal- 
ing and  allied  subjects,  and  for  other  means 
of  individual  study,  is  evidence,  however, 
that^he  is  preparing  himself  to  meet  the 
ncAV  conditions. 

Of  great  interest  in  this  connection,  are 
the  methods  which  various  signal  depart- 
ments are  adopting  to  place  educational  fa- 
cilities within  reach  of  their  members.  Some 
of  these  take  the  form  of  class  instruction, 
conducted   at   some   central  point  Avhere,   at 


intervals,  the  men  Avithin  reach  assemble  for 
general  Avork  in  certain  fundamental  sub- 
jects and  for  open  discussion  of  their  prob- 
lems and  the  methods  of  solving  them. 

Others  are  more  in  the  nature  of  indi- 
vidual instruction,  such  as  the  examining  of 
one  man  on  his  knowledge  of  a  text-book 
previously  given  him  to  read,  or  upon  the 
rules  of  conduct  in  certain  cases  and  the 
reasons  therefor;  or,  perhaps,  a  series  of 
private  lessons  in  a  prescribed  subject  given 
by  a  superior  officer. 

In  all  cases  the  methods  employed  are 
those  best  calculated  to  meet  the  existing 
conditions.  The  comparatively  large  pro- 
portions which  some  of  the  educational 
movements  have  attained  speak  Avell  for  the 
signal-man's  appreciation  of  his  opportunity, 
and  the  railroad's  realization  of  the  A^alue 
of  a  better-equipped  employee. — Tlic  Signal 
Engineer. 


A  yard  engine  can  make  a  flying  switch  better  than  a  mogul, 
to  his  job. — Remarks  of  a  Hostler. 


Each 
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The    Record    of   999 


BY     REMSEN     CRAWFORD 


IT  is  seventeen  years  since  engine  999,  of  the  New  York  Central,  reeled  off 
what  was  then  the  fastest  mile  on  record.     With  one  exception  it  is  still 

the  record.  We  have  built  heavier  engines,  that  would  pull  longer  trains 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  for  more  hours  than  would  the  999,  but  that  wild 
dash  for  the  world's  record,  has  been  "  gone  better  "  but  once. 

Naturally,  an  engine  built  for  speed,  and  made  to  produce  it  day  in  and 
day  out,  could  not  be  expected  to  last  long  at  that  sort  of  work.  Old  999 
served  her  time  as  a  thoroughbred,  and  dropped  back  to  the  cart-horse  class 
for  a  time,  finallylinding  a  comfortable  place  among  the  family  dobbins  of 
the  rail.  She  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  latter  class,  receiving  the  reward  of  a 
long  and  useful  life. 


Career  of  the   Engine    that    Established    a   New   World's    Record    for 

Speed  in  1893,  which  Has  Been  Beaten  But 

Once  Since  That  Time. 


LITTLE  while  ago  I  min- 
gled with  the  throng  of 
happy  home-comers,  flock- 
mg  like  migratory  birds 
from  the  Thousand  Islands 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
The  httle  town  of  Clayton,  New  York, 
nestling  close  beside  the  upper. neck  of 
Lake  Ontario,  was  literally  filled  that  day 
with  its  annual  pilgrimage  of  summer 
tourists. 

Like  a  veritable  army,  they  came  on 
lake  or  river  craft,  and  crowded  about  the 
railroad  station,  clamoring  for  baggage- 
checks,  chattering  hke  magpies,  and  dri- 
ving the  ticket-agent  to  madness  with  a 
milhon  questions. 

Out  in  the  railroad  yards  the  engines 
were  holding  high  carnival,  their  clang- 
ing bells  and  coughing  smoke-stacks 
sounding  for  all  the  world  as  if  each  of 

Series  begfan  in  the  Februarv  Railroad  M 


them  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  they  were 
trying  to  talk,  all  at  once. 

Presently,  there  came  a  distinct  peal 
from  a  bell — more  nervous,  more  earnest, 
Avilder  than  the  rest.  It  carried  the  un- 
mistakable expression  of  a  locomotive  en- 
tering a  city  after  a  wearisome  journey, 
and  soon  the  massive  form  came  in  view 
at  the  head  of  a  train  of  passenger-cars, 
like  a  black  giantess  with  a  string  of  toys. 

Nearer,  clearer  came  the  wild  warning, 
clanging  tone,  as  the  giantess  pulled  in 
and  glided  to  a  halt  alongside  the  plat- 
form. 

Meeting  an  Old  Friend. 

I  began  to  run  my  eyes  over  the  perfect 
form  and  figure  of  the  great  iron  creature 
before  me,  a  habit  I  formed  years  ago 
when  my  duties  threw  me  with  machinists 
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and  railroad  experts.  There  was  some- 
thing familiar  about  this  colossal  engine 
— familiar  as  a  letter  from  home, 

I  was  wondering  where  I  had  seen  her 
before,  when  there  shone  forth  from  her 
shielded  breast  that  historic,  magic  name 
—999! 

I  had  found  an  old  acquaintance  in  the 
crowd.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  had  been 
introduced  to  her  in  Chicago  by  Charley 
Hogan,  the  daring  engineer,  who  loved 
her  as  he  Avould  lys^  bride.  Even  then  I 
had  not  felt  as  a  stranger  in  the  presence 
of  999,  for  who  had  not  heard  of  999, 
Avith  her  record  of  a  mile  in  thirty-two 
seconds  ? 

She  it  was  that  revolutionized  railroad- 
ing; that  set  a  new  pace  for  express- 
trains;  that  brought  Chicago  nearer  to 
New  York,  and  became  the  pet  of  the 
plutocrats  who  owned  her,  the  pride  of 
the  nation  which  adored  her.  Yes,  I 
kncAV  every  chapter  of  her  life. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  I  had  read 
of  her  birth  in  the  smoky  shops  of  the 
New  York  Central,  in  April,  1893  ;  how 
she  had  been  hailed  as  a  creature  of 
destiny,  fashioned  as  she  was  for  the  mis- 
sion of  mocking  at  all  the  records  of 
speed;  how  she  had  gone  forth,  and  with 
greatest  ease  torn  these  records  asunder 
on  her  first  trip,  sending  word  to  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  to  put  on  the  dream  of  his 
life — his  twenty-hour  train  to  Chicago. 

I  knew  how  she  handled  that  train  in 
the  years  that  followed  in  a  way  to  scatter 
consternation  among  the  Britishers,  with 
their  East  Shore  and  West  Shore  flyers, 
by  settling  upon  this  country  the  cham- 
pionship of  fast  long-distance  travel. 

Her  Last  Days. 

I  had  seen  her  there  at  Chicago  on  ex- 
hibition, in  the  heyday  of  her  triumph, 
where  thousands  of  World's  Fair  visitors 
thronged  about  the  pedestal  where  she  sat 
like  an  enthroned  queen  of  iron,  twirling 
her  great  drivers.  I  had  seen  her  flying 
through  country  towns. 

I  had  seen  her  in  the  Grand  Central 
Station  at  New  York,  when  mechanical 
engineers  and  all  manner  of  men  of  con- 
structive genius  gathered  around  her  for 
study. 

And  here  she  was,  at  la$t,  lost  in  ob- 
livion to  the  great  main  line  current  of 


traffic,  pulling  a  train  of  cars  on  the 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Di- 
vision of  the  New  York  Central,  between 
Syracuse  and  Clayton. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  "  was  my 
first  thought,  and  I  looked  with  a  sort' of 
sympathy  upon  the  handsome  creature, 
which  seemed  to  speak  like  something 
near  human,  Avith  her  air-pumps  groaning 
and  breathing  as  if  winded  and  worn  out 
by  the  journey  she  had  just  made  through 
the  clover-covered  hills  of  northern  New 
York.  I  wondered  what  had  become  of 
this  world-famed  locomotive  all  these  re- 
cent years,  when  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  her. 

JVIr.  Vanderbilt's  Orders. 

I  v»^as  anxious  to  get  accurate,  reliable 
information  about  her  history  in  detail, 
and  determined  to  put  myself  in  commu- 
nication with  all  those  who  have  been  her 
keepers  and  her  associates  since  she  was 
first  led  out  of  the  West  Albany  shops  to 
awaken  the  world. 

From  W.  O.  Thompson,  division  super- 
intendent^ of  motive  power  of  the  New 
York  Central  at  Oswego ;  John  Howard, 
the  superintendent  at  New  York;  and 
Charles  H.  Hogan,  now  division  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  at  Buffalo,  and 
formerly  her  engineer,  who  was  with  her 
when  she  broke  the  world's  record,  I  have 
gathered  the  full  story  of  999. 

Engine  999  first  glided  out  of  the  rail- 
road shops  of  the  New  York  Central  at 
West  Albany  one  morning  in  April,  1893. 
One  of  the  Vanderbilts  had  given  orders 
for  an  engine  to  be  made  that  would  travel 
faster  than  anything  under  steam  had 
traveled. 

He  had  watched  the  advances  in  rail- 
roading and  locomotive  construction  in 
England  and  at  home.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  competition  that  was  increas- 
ing every  day  among  the  railroads  of 
America. 

He  had  studied  the  nature  of  Americans, 
and  knew  that  they  were  a  people  of  great 
haste  and  impatience,  willing  to  take  risks 
beyond  all  other  peoples  of  the  world  to 
gain  a  point.  He  knew  that  the  compe- 
tition of  great  American  trunk  lines  for 
the  future  was  essentially  a  competition 
in  speed. 

Besides^  that  was  the  year  of  all  years 
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for  the  great  Vanderbilt  system  of  trans- 
portation lines. to  make  a  showing.  It 
was  a  festival  year  in  the  progress  of 
the  American  Republic — the  year  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  the  greatest  ex- 
hibition of  things  industrial  ever  known. 

Cutting  the  Time  to  Chicago. 

"  We  must  bring  Chicago  several  hours 
closer  to  New  York."  he  said  repeatedly 
at  meetings  of  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  Central.  We  have  spent  millions 
to  make  the  road-bed  safe  and  sound. 
What  we  want  now  is  an  engine  that  will 
go  the  gait. 

"  Have  one  built  at  any  cost.  Put 
drivers  on  her  big  enough  to  cover  a  good 
jump  at  every  stroke  of  the  piston-rod, 
and  put  enough  steam  into  her  cylinders 
to  keep  those  drivers  busy." 

The  order  went  to  the  master  mechan- 
ics, and  they  set  to  work.  The  outcome 
was  999,  a  greyhound  of  iron. 

When  she  rolled  out  of  the  West  Al- 
bany shops  that  April  morning,  Charley 
Hogan  was  there  to  take  her  in  hand.  He 
was  an  experienced  engineer,  a  man  of 
nerve  and  determination,  whose  whole 
life  centered  in  his  work,  and  who,  -on 
many  occasions,  had  shown  himself  ready 
when  danger  lurked  about  his  path  of 
duty. 

"  Take  that  engine  and  l:)reak  the 
world's  record,"  was  the  order  Hogan 
received. 

"  Give  her  to  me  just  one  day  ahead  of 
the  test,"  he  replied.  "  I  want  to  take  her 
for  a  gallop  all  on  the  quiet,  just  to  see 
how  she  behaves  herself." 

■   A    "  Warming-Up  "    Canter. 

He  was  told  to  take  999  for  as  long  a 
time  as  he  wanted  to  make  the  tests  prior 
to  putting  her  on  record  publicly.  So 
the  first  day  out  was  all  for  Charley 
Hogan's  personal  benefit  and  satisfaction. 

Hogan  looked  at  the  great  driving- 
wheels,  taller  than  himself,  and  knew  that 
with  their  seven-foot  diameter  they  would 
cover  twenty-two  feet  of  rail  at  every 
stroke  from  the  cylinders.  He  examined 
all  the  machinery  and  gear,  and  noted 
wherein  it  differed  from  other  engines  he 
had  ridden. 

He   knew   the   laws   regulating   steam 


pressure^  and  the  power  such  pressure 
would  engender.  He  was  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  to  the  inward  nature  of  this 
new  departure  in  locomotive  construction. 
All  that  remained  was  for  him  to  get  the 
work  out  of  999. 

With  a  feeling  of  pride,  he  sprang  into 
the  cab  and  flung  himself  on  the  seat  be- 
side the  throttle.  Shining  in  the  sun  like- 
a  jewel,  999  glided  as  gracefully  as  a 
sprite  over  the  side-tracks  and-,  onto  the 
ponderous  steel  rails  of  the  main  line. 

Charley  Hogan  touched  the  throttle 
again,  and  the  massive  engine  bounded 
forward,  sensitive  as  a  tender  colt  under 
the  lash.  On  and  on  she  sped  at  a  swift 
clip,  each  time  smarting  under  a  pull  at 
the  throttle,  and  hissing  like  a  wild  pan-, 
ther  with  each  flush  of  steam. 

Now  and  then  Hogan  closed  the  throt- 
tle by  degrees,  and  saw  that  999  slackened 
her  speed  quite  as  obediently  as  she  had 
picked  it  up  when  the  throttle  was  opened. 
He  tested  her  brakes  time  and  again,  and 
saw  that  they  Avould  warrant  him  in  ta- 
king the  bridle  off  if  he  chose,  but  Hogan 
didn't  choose  to  that  day. 

The  Real  Thing. 

His  stop-watch  had  told  him  that  999 
was  already  a  record  -  breaker,  and  he 
wanted  to  hare  something  up  his  sleeve 
in  the  way  of  a  surprise  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  make  the  real  public  run. 

He  did  not' get  all  out  of  her  that  he 
knew  to  be  in  her  on  that  trial  trip;  but 
when  he  took  her  to  the,  roundhouse  at 
Syracuse,  that  night,  he  had  established 
a  record  in  her- favor  of  one  hundred  and 
two  miles  an  hour,  and  he  knew  by  the 
way  he  saw  her  bound  ahead  at  the  slight- 
est touch  of  the  throttle  that  she  would  go 
faster. 

It  was  on  May  11,  1893,  that  the  real 
test  came — a  race  against  every  locomo- 
tive engine  on  the  face  of  the. earth.  Char- 
ley Hogan  was  ordered  to  take  999  to 
Syracuse,  meet  the  Empire  State  Express 
.  there,  couple  onto  the  train,  and  take  it 
to  Buffalo  as  fast  as  he  could. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  known 
that  this  new  engine  was  out  for  the 
scalps  of  every  engine  in  service.  Specu- 
lation ran  high  in  railroad  circles  as  to 
whether  the  locomotive  could  do  what  haS 
been  mapped  out  for  her. 
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Hogan  had  kept  his  little  joke  all  to 
himself.  He  knew  that  999  could  "  de- 
liver the  goods." 

He  played  with  her  a  trifle  after  the 
city  of  Syracuse  was  behind  him,  just  to 
see  if  she  was  in  the  same  humor  as^when 
he  first  tried  her  out.  He  saw  that  she 
was.  If  anything,  she  seemed  all  the 
more  anxious  to  be  turned  loose,  but  Ho- 
gan held  her  down  to  an  easy  gait,  and 
made  Rochester  on  the  minute. 

A  New  World's  Record. 

He  knew  his  road-bed  better  between 
Rochester  and  Buffalo.  He  gave  the 
throttle  a  nice  little  squeeze,  and  999 
sprang  forward  like  a  nimble  horse.  Ap- 
proaching the  town  of  Batavia,  she  was 
rushing  along  at  an  easy  gait. 

Hogan  touched  the  throttle  again,  and 
held  his  hand  there  while  he  watched  his 
timepiece.  Then  it  was  that  999  shook 
herself  with  a  tremble  as  a  racehorse  does 
when  a  jockey  digs  the  spurs  into  its 
flanks,  gave  the  cars  a  suggestive  jerk, 
and  settled  down  in  earnest. 

She  equaled  the  world's  record  with 
great  ease,  making  a  mile  in  thirty-five 
seconds ;  and  Charley  Hogan  looked  at 
the  fireman  and  smiled.  He  pulled  again 
at  the  throttle,  and  murmured  to  himself : 
"  Now,  then,  we'll  go  after  that  record, 
and  set  a  new  pace  for  the  world."  v. 

This  seemed  to  be  what  999  had  longed 
for  all  the  time,  for  never  before  had  Ho- 
gan pulled  his  throttle  wide.  Her  great 
drivers  sped  round  beneath  her  with  mar- 
velous rapidity,  each  time  they  turned 
throwing  the  great  mass  of  iron  twenty- 
two  feet  forward.  Charley  Hogan  was 
all  eyes  then,  for  he  had  to  keep  a  view 
of  the  track  ahead  and  watch  his  time- 
piece too.  The  other  timekeepers  on  the 
train  were  all  busy  with  their  watches. 

Telegraph-poles  multiplied  in  Hogan's 
vision  as  they  had  never  multiplied  be- 
fore. With  a  buzzing  of  air,  the  engineer 
.vaguely  saw  the  mile  -  post  ahead,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  watch.  The  mil.e 
had  been  covered  in  thirty-two  seconds. 
The  world's  record  had  been  beaten  for 
a  single  mile  by  three  seconds,  and  Hogan 
sped  on  at  the  same  gait  to  Crittenden, 
many  miles  farther. 

That  very  day  the  executive  committee 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  held 


a  meeting,^nd  waited  for  the  news  from 
999.  When  it  came,  they  voted  to  put  on 
the  twenty-hour  train  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  They  also  determined  to 
put  999  o'n  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  Charley  Hogan  was  sent  along  with 
her. 

The  engine  and  her  master  were  greet- 
ed there  by  thousands,  and  999  became  al- 
most a  household  word.  She  had  estab- 
lished a  gait  of  112.2  miles  an  hour,  which 
had  never  been  dreamed  of,  and  which  has 
been  excelled  but  once  sincej  when  the 
Philadelphia  and^ Reading  ran  a  train  4.8 
miles  in  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds 
near  Egg  Harbor,  Pennsylvania,  in  July, 
1904,  which  is  equal  to  115.20  miles  an 
hour. 

Afterward,  999  was  brought  back  East 
and  put  in  service  as  the  star  engine  of 
the  Empire  State  Express,  Charley  Ho- 
gan still  at  the  throttle.  On  various  occa-. 
sions  he  turned  her  loose,  each  time  show- 
ing that  she  was  true  to  the  record  she 
had  set. 

Her  service  for  several  years  also 
proved  that  the  public  notion  that  she 
was  built  as  an  advertisement  only  was 
false.  The  engine  did  excellent  service 
.  in  pulling  with  safety  and  at  great  speed 
heavy  trains  of  cars  on  both-  the  New 
York  and  the  Buffalo  divisions  of  the  line. 

Hauling  a   Milk-Train. 

As  travel  increased,  however,  the  de- 
mand for  a  more  powerful  engine  grew, 
and  the  type  now  in  use  for  pulling  the 
Empire  State  Express  is  much  heavier, 
much  stronger,  and  also  very  speedy, 
though  the  record  of  J999  has  never  been 
equaled  by  any  of  the  newcomers. 

Strange  as  it  may  a'ppear,  neither  of  her 
twin  sisters,  888  and  777,  equaled  the 
speed  test  that  999  bore  so  easily;  and 
equally  strange  it  is  that,  although  Ar- 
chie Buchanan,  Ed  Chase,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  crack  engineers  have  han- 
dled 999,  she  has  never  consented  to  show 
her  speed  with  them  at  the  throttle  as  she 
did  to  Charley  Hogan. 

After  she  had  been  replaced  by  stron- 
ger locomotives  on  the  main  line,  999  was 
put  to  hauling  a  milk-train.  In  this  ludi- 
crous role,  she  became  the  target  for  the 
bright  and  witty  fellows  of  the  press,  and 
one  of  them  printed  a  very  pathetic  in- 
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terview  with  the  old  engine,  which  he 
said  she  gave  him  on  a  side-track  in  the 
freight-yards  of  the  New  York  Centrah 

Her  wheels  Avere  cut  down  from  eighty- 
four  to  seventy  inches,  and  she  was  sent 
to  the  R.,  W.  and  O.  Division  for  use. 
Division  Superintendent  of  Motive-Power 
W.  O.  Thompson  thought  too  much  of 
her  to  give  her  an  ordinary  task,  and  she 
is  now  pulling  what  is  known  as  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Clayton  Club  train,  which  is 
ordinarily  composed  of  a  buffet-car,  three 
parlor-cars,  and  two  first-class  coaches. 

The  schedule  puts  a  speed  on  her  of 
about  forty-five  miles  an  hour,   and  she 


handles  the  train  in  a  highly  successful 
manner.  The  engine  is  practically  the 
same  now  that  she  was  when  she  made  her 
record-breaking  run,  except  that  she  has 
a  little  smaller  driver  and  a  new  boiler. 

Charley  Hogan,  her  favorite  engineer, 
has  been  promoted  to  division  superintend- 
ent of  the  Buffalo  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
pew,  New  York.  He  frequently  gets  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  world  asking 
him  about  999,  and  how  he  felt  when  she 
took  him  over  that  mile  in  thirty-two  sec- 
onds ;  but  Hogan  is  a  modest  man,  and 
hardly  ever  talks  about  the  incident. 


PRIZES    FOR   APPRENTICES. 


Grand    Trunk    Shows    How    It   Appreciates    the    Motive    Power   of   a 
Special  Reward  for  Superior  Work. 


THE  winning  of  a  prize,  however  small, 
has  a  fascination  and  stimulus  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  reward. 
There  is  a  sort  of  "  glory  of  conquest "  in 
beating  everybody  else  to  a  fixed  goal  that 
appeals  to  human  nature,  especially  to  the_ 
young.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  instinct  among  its  appren- 
tices. Every  year,  in  every  shop,  it  offers 
prizes  for  excellence,  says  The  Railway  and 
Engineering  Review: 

"  The  annual  competitive  examinations  is 
always  conducted  by  the  company's  chief 
draftsman  from  Montreal,  and  has  just  been 
completed  at  all  the  large  shops  along  the 
system.  Pri;^es  are  awarded  to  the  appren- 
tices obtaining  the  highest  average  in  their 
respective  years. 

"  These  prizes  amount  to  $40  for  each  shop, 
and  are  distributed  over  the  different  years 
of  apprenticeship,  thus :  The  apprentice  ob- 
taining the  highest  average  for  his  inrst  year 
in  mechanical  drawing  gets  $4;  the  highest 
in  practical  mechanics  $4  also.  So  it  is  possi- 
ble for  one  apprentice  to  obtain  both  prizes. 

"  A  keen  interest  is  taken  in  this  examina- 
tion, which  takes  the  form  of  a  contest  be-  - 
tween  the  various  shops.     In  addition  to  the 


prizes  as  stated  above,  there  is  a  capital  prize 
offered  of  $25  for  each  subject.  This  is  com- 
peted for  by  the  apprentices  obtaining  the 
highest  averages  in  drawing  and  practical 
mechanics  at  their  respective  stations. 

"  These  apprentices  are  given  a  trip  to 
some  point  on  the  system  where  the  final 
examinations  are  held,  and  the  one  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  points  in  each  subject 
receives  the  amount  stated. 

"  This,  added  to  what  he  has  received  at 
his  station,  will  make  a  totalof  $29,  %2>3,  or 
$58,  if  he  has  been  successful  in  all  subjects. 

"  After  the  season  has  closed,  the  boys  at 
some  of  the  large  shops  hold  what  is  termed 
'  apprentice  night.'  This  is  the  social  event 
of  the  season.  Each  one  makes  a  drawing, 
which  is  neatly  gotten  up  and  inked  in. 

"  This  is  placed  on  exhibition,  and  the 
prizes  are  awarded  for  each  year  of  appren- 
ticeship. These  prizes  amount  to  $2.50  for 
the  first  prize,  and  $1.50  for  the  second  prize. 

"  There  are  also  prizes  offered  for  special 
colored  drawings  amounting  to  $3  for  first 
prize,  and  $1.50  for  second  prize.  This  may 
be  competed  for  by  any  apprentice,  irre- 
spective of  his  year,  and  considerable  interest 
is  manifested  by  those  of  artistic  ability." 


ALWAYS    A    RAILROAD    MAN. 


BY     E.     A.     SPEARS 


An  Old  Eagle-Eye  Talks  Aboyt  Business   Systems  in  Railroading  and 
Why  It  Is  Hard  to  Quit  When  Once  You  Have  Eaten  Cinders. 


'"T^HEY.'VE     got     railroad     bookkeeping 

A  down  to  a  fine  point,"  said  an  old 
eagle-eye.  "  For  example,  they  can  turn 
to  their  records  and  learn  just  what  an  en- 
gine has  cost  to  r*un,  and  how  much  the 
engine  has   earned. 

"  If  my  engine  needs  a  flag,  I  am  ordered 
to  get  it,  and  it  is  charged  up  against  the 
engine,  and  the  company  knows  that  I  got 
it.  They  know  how  long  it  takes  for  an 
etigine  to  earn  back  what  it  costs.  They 
can  figure  out  how  much  a  depot  is  worth, 
and  when  they  build  a  new  depot  they  know 
how  long  it  will  be  before  they  get  back 
what   they  have    spe,nt. 

"In  "old  days,  if  a  car  jumped  the  track, 
the  crew  would  lay  it  to  the  bad  road-bed, 
and  this  department  would  lay  it  to  the 
crew.  To-day  it  is  different.  There  is 
more  team  work  and  a  greater  desire  to 
help   one   another. 

"  Now,  according  to  the  rules,  a  brake- 
man  is  not  supposed  to  shovel  coal  for  a 
fireman  and  a  fireman  is  not  sulpposed  to 
disconnect  an  engine  for  a  brakeman,  when 
water  is  being  taken,  but  in  an  emergency,  the 
brakeman  is  doing  the  proper  thing  if  he 
helps  the  fireman  to  shovel  down  coal  in 
the  tender.  One  trainman  I  know  was 
fired  because  he  delayed  a  train  twenty- 
five  minutes  by  just  such  a  refusal.  He 
wasn't   cooperating. 

"  Speaking  about  cooperating,  did  '  you 
ever  read  a  statement  on  the  subject,  post- 
ed in  the  various  roundhouses  and  depots 
on  the  New  York  Central?  President 
Brown  is  full  of  the  idea.  It  isn't  just  talk, 
but  he  means  what  he  says.  He  is  one  of 
the  friendliest  of  men  you  ever  knew. 

"  We  railroad  men  would  be  sitting 
around  and  Brown  would  come  walking  in. 
Everybody  would  be  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
Brown   would   say : 

" '  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,  boys,' 
and  then  he  would  commence  to  talk  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Before  long  he  would 
get  deep  into  the  subject  of  railroading, 
and  he  would  tell  what  the  road  is  trying 
to  do. 

"  When  he  gets  interested,  he  almost 
cries.     Every  one  likes  Brown.     He  worked 


up  from  the  bottom  and  has  a  deep  regard 
for  every  man  on  the  road.  Any  man  with 
a  grievance  can  carry  .it  straight  to  Brown 
and   he   will    listen. 

"  The  men  would  do  anything  for  Brown. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
how  the  boss  stands  with  you.  While  I 
was  working  on  another  road,  there  was 
one  boss  we  all  liked.  When  he  asked  us 
to  do  anything,  we  did  it  speedily  and.  cheer- 
fully. But  the  other  fellow  'would  try  to 
boss  us  about  as  though  we  were  slaves. 

"  When  he  was  out  of  sight,  we'd  loaf. 
When  I  got  ready  to  quit,  I  quit  gladly. 

"  Speaking  about  quitting,  a  whole  lot  of 
railroad  men  are  just  ready  to  quit.  They 
keep  .saying,  ''  Well,  I'm  going  to  quit'  But 
they  never  do.  There's  something  fasci- 
nating about  Tailroading.  You  come  home 
dead  tired  and  swear  that  you'll  never  go 
back  again,  but  there  you  are,^ust  as  sure 
as  fate.  An  engineer  I  know  says  that 
every  trip  will  be  his  last,  but  it  isn't. 

"  I  said  once  to  a  fireman  who  was  talk- 
ing  about    quitting; 

Why,  man,  you're  earning  four  or  five 
dollars  a  day.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
quit — you  are  too  old  to  learn  anything 
else?' 

"He  said:  'Well,  I  guess  I  can  do  car- 
pentrj^,  just  as  I  did  before  I  came  on  the 
road.' 

"  He  thinks  he  could,  but  he  couldn't. 
He  has  forgotten  a  lot  of  carpentry,  and, 
besides,  he  would  be  twenty  years  behind 
the  times.    >■ 

"  I  know  a  conductor  who  got  fired.  He 
was  earning  good  money,  but  now  he  is 
cleaning  streets.  Another  man  works  in 
a  brewery.  Another  works  about  a  hotel, 
and  I  know  quite  a  number  that  have  jobs 
which  pay  about  a  third  what  they  got  on 
the  road.  They  left  too  old  to  learn  some- 
thing that  paid'  as   well   as   railroading. 

"  If  they  have  saved,  they  may  start  a 
small  business,  but  they  will  not  be  vip-to- 
date  in  that  business.  Railroading  is  hard 
work.  It  pays  well,  and  there  is  something 
about  it  that  makes  it  hard  to  cut  loose 
from  it.  Once  a  railroad  man,  always  a 
railroad  man." 
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BREAKING    THE    COMBINE. 

BY    WILLIAM     S       WRIGHT. 

When  Men  Are  Bound  Together  for  No 
Good   Purpose,  It   Is   Well  To  Interfere. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Greek  Meets  Greek. 

BOUT  ten  minutes  later  the 
fire  .-.  gong  clanged.  To 
Leigh's  astonishment,  no 
man  rose  to  ascertain 
the  location  of  the  fire 
by  consulting  the  signal- 
book.  "  Four^nine — three,"  he  said,  as 
the  gong  beat  out  the  signal-numbers  for 
the  third  time.  "If  I  recollect  aright, 
that's  at  Atwood  and  River  Streets — tene- 
ment -  house  district,  with  the  Folsbee 
paint-factory  in  the  middle  of  it."  And 
he  reached  for  his  hat. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  cried  Hal- 
stead. 

"  To  see  what  the  fire  amounts  to,"  said 
Leigh  curtly. 

"  Aw,  sit  down,"  laughed  the  other, 
"  and  get  used  to  the  ways  of  this  crowd. 
We  don't  go  out  on  first-alarm  fires — 
only  third  alarms." 

""But,"  asked  Leigh,  "  suppose  things 
break  loose  on  your  first  alarm — as  they're 
likely  to — what  then?  Some  of  these 
dinky  little  fires  give  up  the  most  news." 

"  We  hear  of  them  through  police  head- 
c^uarters,  or  somebody  calls  us  up  from 
the  precinct  station-house,  or,  if  an  am- 
bulance has  been  wanted,  the  hospital  doc- 
tors usually  give  us  the  tip  over  the  tele- 
phone," explained  Ely. 

"  Easy  times  you  must  have,"  remarked 
Leigh  tentatively. 

"  Sure  thing,"  said  Ely.  "  Else,  what's 
the  use  of  a  '  combine  '  ?  " 

Leigh  looked  doubtfully  at  the  speak- 
er. "  You  must  miss  a  whole  lot  of  good 
stuff,  waiting  for  news  instead  of  hustling 
for  it,"  he  said. 


"  We  get  all  the  news  that  we  want," 
snapped  Ely,  "and — I  don't  think  we 
want  any  advice  on  the  subject.  As  a. 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  this  crowd, 
up  to  date,  is  satisfied  with  itself  and  its 
methods  of  doing  things.  Give-me  three 
cards,  Cronson." 

"  Keep  your  hat  on,  Ely,"  remarked 
Allen.  "  You  forget  that  Billy's  a  stran- 
ger to  us,  and  that  in  consequence  he's  got 
a  right  to  ask  questions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  let  a  bunch  of  news  give  us  the 
go-by  every  day,  just  because  we're  too 
lazy  or  dopey  t@  grab  it." 

"  Keno !  "  howled  Griggs,  suddenly 
awakening  and  as  suddenly  going  to 
sleep  again. 

"  Griggs  and  Allen  seem  to  think  that 
they're  on  '  space,'  like  Leigh  is,"  said  Ely 
maliciously. 

Allen  flushed.  "  If  I  were,  maybe  I'd 
make  you  make  a  bluff  at  earning  your 
living,"  he  retorted.  "  It  isn't  by  reason 
of  your  society  being  so  everlastingly  fas- 
cinating, Ely,  that  I'm  found  in  it  for 
some  hours  daily.     It's  only  because — " 

"  Oh,  stop  growling,  you  two,"  inter- 
posed Halstead,  "  or  have  it  out  when  the 
game's  finished.     Your  ante,  Bronson." 

The  men  subsided  as  bidden,  and  Leigh 
again  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Hold -.on  a  minute;  Billy;  I'll  go 
with  you,"  said  Allen  suddenly.  "  And  " 
— he  glanced  at  Griggs — "  I  think  a  Avalk 
would  do  him  good,  too,  eh?  " 

Leigh  assented.  Griggs  was  protest- 
in  gly  hoisted  to  his  feet,  his  face  swabbed 
with  a  towel  dij^ped  in  ice-water,  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle — during  which  Al- 
len administered  what  he  described  as  the 
"  facial  percussion  treatment  "  with  the 
flat  of  his  huge  hands — Griggs  departed 
peacefully  with  the  others. 
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The  fire  did  not  amount  to  anything 
apart  from  the  panic  which  is  the  accus- 
tomed accompaniment  of  a  tenement- 
house  blaze ;  so  the  trio — Griggs  having 
become  his  own  man  again — turned  to  go. 

"  Where  now?  "  asked  Allen. 

Leigh  pulled  out  his  note-book  and 
read  off  a  list  of  happenings  that  were 
to  take  place  in  the  district  during  the 
evening — it  was  then  only  half  past  seven 
o'clock. 

Allen  looked  puzzled.  "  You're  surely 
not  going  to  look  after  all  of  these?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Won't  the  rest  of  the  fellows  handle 
some  of  them?  "  asked  Leigh. 

The  other  shook  his  head.  "  No ;  I'm 
pretty  s-yire  they  won't." 

"And- why  not?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Allen  hesitatingly,  "we 
^— that  is,  they — ^don't  trouble  with  much 
outside  of  the  '  must  '  matter  of  the  dis- 
trict." 

Leigh  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"  Well,  Jimmie,  just  for  once,  break  the 
rules  and  come  along  with  me." 

The  other  shook  his  head,  but  hesitated 
nevertheless.  "  I'm  one  of  the  combine, 
you  must  remember,"  he  said  laughingly. 

"  And  I'm  sorry  you  are,  considering 
what  the  combine  is,"  replied  Leigh 
gravely. 

Allen  grunted,  and  Griggs  snickered. 

Leigh  didn't  pursue  the  subject  further, 
and  the  two  walked  a  block  in  silence. 
Leigh  halted  as  a  cross-town  car-track 
was  reached. 

"  I'm  going  over  to  Columbia  Hall  to 
the  Highburg  Board  of  Trade  meeting," 
he  announced.  "  Understand  they're  go- 
ing to  get  busy  with  Burke  and  his  crowd 
to-night  over  the  Mainway  improvement 
and  other  local  contracts.  We  have  a  hint 
that  there  will  be  a  red-hot  time  of  it, 
and  that  the  preliminaries,  looking  to  a 
legislative  investigation  of  Burke  and  his 
crowd,  are  to  be  put  in  play." 

Allen  looked  at  him  queerly.  "  You 
know,  I  suppose,  Billy,  that — that — Burke 
is  a  pretty  decent  fellow." 

"  Never  heard  it  till  now.  Thought  he 
was  about  as  bad  as  they  make  'em,  po- 
litically and  in  other  ways.  But,  sup- 
posing that  he  deserves  your  good-con- 
duct badge,  what's  that  to  do  with  the 
board  meeting?  " 

The  other  looked  uncomfortable. 


"  Well,  I'll  put  it  another  way,  then," 
replied  Allen.  "  He  stands  well  with  the 
combination." 

"And?" 

"  The  combination  doesn't  like  to  see 
its  friends  get  the  rowel." 

"  Have  you  been  asked  to  tell  me 
this?"  said  Leigh,  looking  Allen  square- 
ly in  the  face. 

"  I  have  noty  Billy,"  was  the  instant  an- 
swer. "  But  you  and  I  have  always  hit  it 
well  together,  and — and — well,  I  don't 
want  to  see  a  good  fellow  like  you  run 
up  against  a  barbed=wire  fence,  as  some 
of  your  predecessors  have  done — to  their 
disadvantage." 

Leigh  smiled.  "  I  appreciate  the  warn- 
ing, Jimmie,  but  when  the  combine  pays 
me  my  salary  I'll  do  by  it  and  its  friends 
as  it  wishes,  and  not  before.  It  may  think 
it  owns  Highburg,  but  it's  beautifully 
mistaken  if  it  thinks  it  owns  me." 

"  The  others  talked  like  that,"  said  Al- 
len, with  a  note  of  pleading  in  his  voice. x 

"  Good  for  them.  I'm  sorry  that  they 
didn't  last  out,"  was  the  reply. 

A  car  hove  in  sight.  "  Will  you  come 
along?"  asked  Leigh. 

"No,"  said  the  other;  but  he  looked 
wistfully  at  his  friend. 

"Then,  good-by  for  the  present,"  cried 
Leigh  as  he  caught  the  car  on  the  fly. 
"  I'll  see  you  later  at  the  Municipal." 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  Leigh,  true  to 
his  promise,  appeared  at  the  reporters' 
quarters.  Five  of  the  combine  were  pres- 
ent, including  Allen.  The  poker  -  game 
was  still  on. 

"Anything  doing?"  he  asked  cheer- 
fully. 

Jennison,  the  dean  of  the  combine,  and 
representative  of  the  Martport  Gazette, 
exchanged  glances  with  the  others. 

"  Have  you  got  anything?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Leigh,  producing  a 
note-book  and  copy.  "  Good  stuff  at  that. 
Want  to  take  any  of  it?  " 

"  I'd  like  to  hear  what  you  have  first," 
growled  Jennison.  "  Maybe  we'll  use  it, 
and  maybe  we  won't."  His  tone  was  a 
challenge. 

Leigh  felt  that  a  crisis  was  approach- 
ing. Then  he  proceeded  to  read,  noting, 
however,  that  none  of  the  others  were  ta- 
king notes  of  his  items.  When  he  had 
concluded,  Jennison  spoke  again. 

"  That  kidnaping  affair  in  the  fifth  pre- 
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cinct  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  just  an 
ordinary  case  of  lost  kid.  I  don't  take 
any  stock  in  it,  and  won't  write  it.  Un^; 
derstand?  If  the  Strauss  sugar-house  ac- 
cident had  been  as  out  of  the  ordinary  as 
you  say  it  was,  it's  queer  that  we  didn't 
hear  of  it  from  Dr.  Bayliss,  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  As  Ave  don't  usually  go  over 
the  doc's  head,  we  won't  use  that,  ^ither. 
About  the  Board  of  Trade  meeting  we'll 
send  in  a  few  words." 

Leigh  looked  at  him.  "  Did  I  make 
myself  quite  clear?"  he  asked.  "Sena- 
tor Clives  and  Assemblyman  Potter  de^ 
liberately  charged  Burke  and  his  asso- 
ciates with  out-and-out  theft,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  set  the  wheels  of  legal  and 
legislative  machinery  in  motion  to  punish 
them.  Their  speeches  were  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  whole  lot  of  sizzling  oratory." 

"  Oh,"  snorted  Jennison,  "  those  stiffs 
are  all  hot  air.  Burke  is  It  in  this  dis^i 
trict,  and  cares  no  more  for  the  gassing  of 
that  crowd  than  he  does  for  a  ten-spot 
Avhen  one  of  the  boys  needs  it.  Burke's 
all  right." 

Leigh  felt  himself  growing  hot  at  the 
clumsy  hint  of  the  speaker,  but  managed 
to  keep  control  of  his*  temper.  Just  then 
he  glanced  at  Allen,  and  the  expression  on 
the  latter's  face  puzzled  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  big  fellow  was  encouraging  him 
to  continue  the  controversy,  which,  in- 
deed, Leigh  was  only  too  willing  to  do, 
being  in  no  humor  for  compromise,  and 
feeling,  too,  that  he  had  reached  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways. 

"  Leigh — "  began  Ely. 

"  You'll  kindly  hold  your  tongue,"  in:; 
terrupted  Allen,  a  gleam  of  battle-light 
coming  in  his  eyes.  "  Leigh's  got  the 
floor." 

l^ly  scowled,  and  Leigh  resumed. 

"  Burke  may  be  all  right  as  you  know 
him,  but  that's  no  reason  why  I  should 
kill  a  piece  of  news  in  which  he  figures." 

"  Leigh's  on  sj^ace,  you  know,"  said 
VAy,  with  a  grin,  addressing  Jennison. 

"  And  if  Leigh  wasn't  on  space,"  re- 
torted that  individual,  "  he  would  do  pre^ 
cisely  as  he's  now  doing.  It  would  al- 
most seem,  Ely,  as  if  you  were  not  in  the 
district  to  get_news,  but  to  keep  mum 
about  Burke  in  return  for  Burke's  rum." 

"  Rime  and  reason,"  chuckled  Griggs. 

Ely  again  opened  his  mouth  to  reply, 
and  once  more  Allen  cut  him  short. 
12  R  R 


"  Shut  up !  "  he  said  angrily.  "  This  is 
between  Leigh  and  Jennison.  When  they 
get  through,  you  can  butt  in.  Meantime 
put  the  nippers  on  that  wagging  jaw  of 
yours." 

Jennison  rose  and  lit  his  pipe.  "  We 
may  as  well  understand  each  other  first  as 
last,"  he  said,  turning  to  Leigh.  "  If  you 
care  to  come  into  the  combine,  you're  wel- 
come, provided  you.  do  as  the  combine 
does.  But  I've  a  shrewd  notion  that  you're 
in  the  district  for  the  express  purpose  of 
going  it  alone.  Maybe  I'm  wrong,  but  I 
think  I'm  right.  You're  a  clever  boy, 
Leigh,  but  if  you  imagine  that  you  can 
down  this  little  coterie  as  easily  as  you've 
done  some  other  star  jobs  on  the  Record^ 
you're  mistaken." 

"  I  think,"  replied  Leigh  slowly,  "  that 
it's  come  to  a  show-down.  I'm  here  to 
get  the  news  of  Highburg — and  I  intend 
to  get  it.  If  I  tread  on  the  corns  of  you 
fellows  or  those  of  your  friends,  I  shall  be 
sorry — but  I'm  out  for  the  news,  all  the 
same." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  broke  in  Halstead. 
"  Even  as  it  is,  there's  sufficient  space  in 
this  job — plus  your  salary  —  to  satisfy 
your  lust  for  dollars,  Billy."  , 

"  The  job  might  satisfy  his  pocket,  but 
not  his  conscience,  you  know,"  said  Jenni:; 
son,  with  a  lumbering  attempt  at  sar- 
casm. 

"  I  don't  consider  you  an  authority  on 
matters  of  conscience,"  retorted  Leigh. 
"  Anyhow,  I'll  have  none  of  the  combine, 
as  it's  now  run,  in  mine;  so  good  night." 

"  Go,  and  be  hanged !  "  snarled  Jenni- 
son. "  A  couple  of  weeks  hence  you'll  be 
begging  us  to  let  you  come  back  into  the 
fold." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Allen  sudden- 
ly. "Leigh's  no  cur.  And  all  of  the 
combine  is  not  of  your  way  of  thinking, 

either." 

f 

CHAPTER   VL 

The  First  Gun  Fired. 

TENNISON  and  the  rest  looked  at  him 
*^  with  mute  amazement.  Allen  was 
l)undling  together  copy,  paper,  note- 
books, tobacco-box,  pipes,  and  other  of 
his  belongings, 

"  Leigh's  estimate  of  this  gang  and  its 
ways  is  about  right,"  he  said  wrathfully, 
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stopping  suddenly  in  his  Avork  and  turn- 
ing to  the  others.  "  We're  a  measly  lot 
of  muckers,  who  sell  our  souls  for  gratis 
booze  and  a  microscopic  share' of  the  big 
graft  that  the  Burke  species  couldn't  get 
Avithin  a  mile  of  if  we  didn't  keep  our 
pencils  quiet, 

"  A  sweet,  wholesome,  lovable  congre- 
gation we  are,"  he  went  on,  his  voice 
booming  with  self-contempt  and  ange^-, 
"  gorgeous  specimens  of  '  gentlemen  of 
the  press.'  Oh,  and  a  gritty  lot,  too — 
such  a  gritty  lot !  Afraid  to  even  claim 
Avhat's  coming  to  us  as  accomplices  of  the 
gang  that  runs  this  district  that  engineers 
the  rotten  deals  Avhich  have  made  High- 
burg  notorious." 

"Are  you  crazy,  Allen?"  cried  Jen- 
nison. 

"No,  nor  drunk!"  said  the  other  fierce- 
ly. "  But  Leigh's  stand  on  the  matter  has 
brought  to  a  head  my  determination — 
that  isn't  by- any  means  new — to  cut  the 
combine — " 

"  Rot !  "  cried  Halstead. 

"Truth!"  replied  Allen.  "Til  not 
stand  in  any  longer  with —  Here,  Leigh, 
let's  get  out  of  this,  or  I'll  be  saying 
things  that  I'll  be  sorry  for." 

"  You'll  be  sorry  for  what  you  have 
said,"  declared  Jennison  threateningly. 

Leigh  took  the  other  by  the  arm  before 
he  could  reply,  faced  him  toward  the  door, 
and  without  further  words  the  pair  left 
the  Municipal.  Allen  was  hot  with  ex- 
citement. 

"  I  want  a  drink,  Billy,"  he  declared 
as  they  drew  near  the  cafe  at  the  next 
corner. 

"  You'll  drink — ice- water — at  m}-— at 
our  office,"  replied  Leigh;  "  nothing  else, 
until  Ave  have  sent  our  copy  down." 

"  Your  office?  " 

"  Yep.  I  looked  for  this  rumpus,  and 
so  got  quarters  beforehand.  It's  a  block 
farther  up — first  floor — over  Higgins's 
drug-store.  Snug  place,  and  I've  a  tele- 
phone installed;  also  tAvo  desks." 

"Two?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Jimmie,  I  half- 
expected  that  I'd  succeed  in  persuading 
you  to  break  Avith  that  crowd.  AnyhoAv, 
I  intended  to  try.  But  I  didn't  look  for 
the  rupture  to  come  about  quite  so  sud- 
denly." 

"  Nor  I,  although  it  Avas  inevitable. 
But  I  heard  a  tale  to-night,  after  I  left 


you,  about  certain  easy  money  that  came 
to  Ely  recently,  that  sickened  me — and 
so  the  explosion.  Still,  as  I  said,  Vve 
been  thinking  over  this  step  for  a  month 
or  two.  I'm  not  quite  a  bad  'un,  Billv. 
and  my  little  tears  haA^e  ahtays  been  of 
the  impulsive  sort. 

"  But  this  cool  business  of  sitting  doAAm 
and  making  a  permanent  job  of  booze 
and  loafing  and  borroAving  is  too  much 
for  me.  Your  coming  here  Avas  a  god- 
send. There  is  many  a  man  AA^ho  reallv 
Avishes  to  get  out  of  the  gutter  but  can't 
manage  it,  simply  because  his  moral  knees 
are  a  bit  too  Aveak  to  help  him  onto  the 
sidcAvalk  of  decency. 

"  That's  the  time  for  the  friendly  hand 
to  get  in  its  fine  Avork.  My  moral  plans 
and  specifications  aren't  in  keeping  Avith 
my  chest  development,  I'm  afraid  —  in 
which  respect  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me."  And  he  clapped  Leigh  aft'ection- 
ately  on  the  shoulder. 

"  You're  all  to  the  good,  Jimmie,"  said 
Leigh  heartily ;  adding,  Avith  a  chuckle : 
"  It's  been  an  iridescent  evening.  The 
inventory  to  date  includes  a  fight  with  the 
combine,  a  ncAvs  sensation  for  to-morroAv. 
the  rescue  of  a  good  feiloAv  from  perdi- 
tion, and  trouble  ahead." 

"  And  a  bad  beginning  for  the  com- 
bine. I'll  bet  those  felloAvs  are  Avorried." 
said  Allen. 

"  Not  as  much  as  they  Avill  be,  though. 
By  the  Big  Blue  Pencil,  but  Ave'll  make 
'em  Avork !  " 

"  You  couldn't  hurt  their  feelings 
Avprse  than  by  causing  them  to  do  that," 
remarked  the  other  Avith  another  cavern- 
ous smile. 

^  And  then  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion, and  Avrote  and  telephoned  ncAvs  to 
their     respective     papers     until     nearly 

tAVO   A.M. 

Leigh,  that  same  morning,  published 
in  the  Sentinel  the  proposed  Burke  inves- 
tigation;  and,  as  he  had  Avritten  it,  it  was, 
as  Staynes  remarked,  "  Hot  stuff."  The 
kidnaping  case,  too,  made  interesting 
reading.  There  Avere  also  half  a  dozen 
other  good  items.  The  night's  Avork  had 
been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Allen  had  done  nearly  as  Avell ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  city  editor  of  the 
Clarion  telephoned  him,  asking  the  where- 
fore of  his  uuAvonted  industry.  The  ncAA's- 
papers  of  the  combine  had,  as  Jennison 
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had  promised,  but  a  few  lines  of  the 
Burke  sensation.  In  consequence,  there 
was  a  lurid  and  general  calling  down  of 
the  combine  members  by  their  several  edi- 
tors, the  replies  to  which  wei-e  that  the 
Sentinel  story  was  more  of  a  fake. 

Jennison  and  the  rest  of  the  combine 
began  to  feverishly  plan  for  Leigh's  and 
Allen's  undoing. 

Before  he  went  over  to  Highburg  that 
evening,  Leigh  dropped  in  at  the  Sentinel 
office.  Staynes  greeted  him  heartily. 
"  Ridgely's  highly  delighted  over  the 
Burke  story,"  he  said.  "  Billy,  you're  the 
only  cereal.  Are  you  going  to  give  us 
more  of  the  same  to-night?  " 

"  I  guess  so — including  a  talk  with 
Burke.  If  he'll  talk.  And,  Sam,  I  now 
expect  trouble.  The  combine  will,  among 
other  things,  see  to  it  that  I  don't  get 
much  out  of  the  station-house  blotters. 
So,  get  your  police  headquarters  man  to 
keep  his  eye  on  any  slips  that  come  from 
the  Highburg  precincts,  ahd  rin^  me  up 
if  he  notes  anything  important." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Staynes ;  "  and 
don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know  if  at  any 
time  you  want  any  help." 

"'l  won't,  but  I've  a  good  man  to  work 
with  as  it  is."  And  he  told  the  tale  of 
Allen's  withdrawal  from  the  combine. 

The  city  editor  laughed.  "  'Tis  the  lit- 
tle rift  within  the  lute  of  the  combine, 
Billy,"  he  said  gleefully. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Leigh ;  "  but  'tis  only 
the  commencement,  remember,  and  there'll 
be  music  in  the  air  before  the  end  comes." 

Not  far  from  the  druggist's  over  which 
he  had  made  his  headquarters,  Leigh  ac- 
tually ran  into  Burke  when  he  was  leav- 
ing a  cigar-store.  Now,  the  politician 
knew  the  foolishness  of  unnecessarily  an- 
tagonizing a  newspaper  man  in  the  lat- 
ler's  personal  capacity.  vSo  he  caught 
Leigh  by  the  arm  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
save  him  from  a  fall,  laughing  heartily  as 
he  did  so. 

"  Hallo,  Leigh  !  "  he  cried.  "  That 
you?  Trying  to  break  my  neck,  are  you? 
I  think  that's  rubbing  it  in,  after  the 
'  roast '  I  got  in  the  papers  to-day."  And 
again  he  laughed — a  well-fed,  well-oiled, 
well-trained  laugh. 

Leigh  said  something  in  the  way  of 
apology,  and  added : 

"  I  was  going  to  look  you  up  later  to 
ask  if  you  luul  anytliing  to  say  regarding 


my  article.  This  meeting  will  save  me 
that  trouble,  if  you  can  give  me  ten  min- 
utes." 

"Ten  minutes,  my  boy!"  cried  the 
other.  -^  "  Why,  cert'.  Half  an  hour,  if 
you  want  it.  Come  down  to  my  place  and 
Ave'll  open  a  small  bottle." 

"  No,"  said  Leigh,  "  let's  go  to  my  of- 
fice. We'll  be  free  from  interruption 
there." 

"Your  office?"  asked  Burke  with  a 
capital  affectation  of  surprise.  "  ^^hy, 
aren't  you  down  with  the  rest  of  the  boys 
at  the  Municipal?'  You  know  you're  wel- 
come there,  however  much  you  pound  me." 

Leigh  glanced  at  him,  understanding 
perfectly  that  he  knew. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said. 
"  Thanks,  just  the  same.  But  I  like  a 
quiet  life,  and — ^here  we  are."- 

Lie  led  the  way  up-stairs.  The  poli- 
tician noted  the  telephone  and  other  sug- 
gestions of  permanent  occupation. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  thought  you  were 
here  to  stay,"  he  said,  and  the  reporter  de- 
tected a  tinge  of  malice  in  the  remark. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Leigh  easily,  "  that's 
what  I'm  here  for.  And  now,  as  I  don't 
want  to  detain  you,  let  me  ask — " 

So  he  put  a  lot  of  questions  relative  to 
the  charges  made  against  Burke  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  meeting.  Some  were  an- 
swered direct,  others  evaded,  and  yet  oth- 
ers failed  of  reply  altogether  because,  so 
the  politician  alleged,  he  knew  nothing  of 
their  subject-matter. 

The  interview  ended,  and  Burke  rose. 
"  I  suppose  the  Sentinel's  going  for  me 
again  to-morrow?  "  he  asked  with  a  care- 
less smile. 

Leigh  smiled  back,  but  replied  not. 

"  Why  have  you  got  it  in  for  me, 
Billy?"  went  on  the  "boss"  good-na- 
turedly. "  Was  I  ever  up  against  you  in 
any  way?  " 

"  No,"  said  Leigh  rather  sharply;  "and 
if  you  had  been,  it  wouldn't  have  made 
the  slightest  difference  one  way  or  the 
other.  It's  a  plain  proposition,  Burke — 
that,  and  nothing  more.  I'm  in  this  dis- 
trict for  the  news,  and  the  news  I  pro- 
pose  to   get. 

"  Just  now  you  happen  to  be  the  news. 
You're  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  you 
are  or  are  not  to  blame  for  that  fact.  But 
there's  no  personal  equation  in  this,  so 
far  as  1  am  concerned.     If  the  Board  of 
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Trade  had  voted  you  a  halo,  instead  of 
handing  you  the  remarks  that  it  did,  I 
should  have  written  the  proceedings  just 
the  same — as  news." 

"  And  news  it  would  have  been,  in- 
deed." replied  the  other  Avith  a  grim 
chuckle.  "  Well,  I'll  be  going.  But  I 
hope  that,  outside  of  business,  Ave'll  be 
friends." 

"  I  never  ask  too  much  of  human  na- 
ture," replied  Leigh  with  a  laugh  that, 
however,  didn't  veil  the  meaning  of  his 
words. 

"Nor  I."  He  stop^fed  "on  his  way  to 
the  door  and  faced  the  reporter.  "  I  like 
an  honest  fighter  like  you,  Leigh ;  and,  as 
I  said  before,  I  hope  we'll  be  friends, 
come  what  may.  But,"  and  he  spoke 
very  slowly  and  deliberately,  "  I  think 
you're  making  a  fool  of  yourself.  That 
little  row  at  Columbia  Hall  don't  amount 
to  a  pinch  of  snuff.  You're  not  familiar 
with  things  in  Highburg,  or  you  wouldn't 
attach  any  importance  to  it.  Why,  those 
long-eared  mules — " 

"Is  this  for  publication?"  asked 
Leigh,  in  accordance  Avith  reportorial 
eticjuette. 

"  I  don't  give  a  flip  AA-hether  you  AATite 
it  or  not,"  replied  Burke.  "  The  point 
I'm  getting  at  is  this :  Ave — myself  and 
friends  —  happen  to  be  running  affairs 
hereabouts  just  noAv.  The  other  felloAvs 
are  squealing  because  they're  not  in  on 
the  game.  By  the  looks  of  things,  they're 
likely  to  remain  out  of  it  for  a  long  tinie. 
In  fact,  I  don't  see  hoAV  they're  going  to 
sit  in  anyhoAv.  Consequently,  Avhile  they 
may  make  a  Avhole  lot  of  noise,  no  harm's 
coming  to  any  one  on  this  side  of  the 
house.  See !  You  ain't  a  baby,  Leigh  ; 
you  knoAv  AA-hat  practical  politics  are." 

"  And  this,  too,  is  for  publication,  I 
suppose?  "  said  the  reporter. 

"No,  it  isn't,"  replied  Burke  bluffly; 
"  it's  for  you,  and  you  only.  It's  this  Avay. 
W^hat's  the  use  of  you  making  yourself  un- 
popular among  people  Avho  have  the 
poAver  and  who  are  Avilling  to  be  friends 
of  yours?  " 

"Friends?"  said  Leigh  quietly.  "In 
AA'hat  Avay?  " 

"  Any  Avay  you  like,"  replied  the  other 
significantly. 

"  I  Avish  you  hadn't  said  this  to  me." 

"Why?"  asked  Burke,  staring  in  a 
puzzled  fashion. 


"  Of  course.  I  understand  AA-hat  you 
mean ;  and  so  there  is  only  one  Avay  of 
replying." 

"  That  being?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Leigh  Avith  a  smile, 
"  you'll  find  out  soon  enough.  But  you're 
not  the  only  practical  politician  Avho  has 
made  the  same  blunder." 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  I  knoAv  AA'hat  you're  get- 
ting at,  Billy,"  replied  the  boss. 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Leigh 
very  deliberately,  "  that  you're  so  used  to 
mixing  up  AAath  people  who  can  be  bought 
at  a  price  that  you  imagine  every  man  has 
his  price — Avhen  you  Avant  to  buy  him. 
And  therein  lies  your  mistake." 

"  It's  a  fair  proposition,  anyAvay,"  re- 
turned Burke.  "  I  never  ask  a  man  to  do 
anything  for  me  that  I  ain't  AA'illing  to 
pay  for." 

"  If  you  think  it's  worth  paying  for  at 
your  figure,  you  mean.  I  don't  think  that 
Ave  need  talk  further  about  the  point  in- 
volved," replied  Leigh.  "  You'll  have  to 
excuse  me,  for  I've  a  lot  to  do." 

Burke  didn't  go  on  the  instant,  how- 
ever. Instead,  he  came  back  into  the 
room  a  little  Avay. 

"You're  going  to  declare  Avar,  then?" 
he  cried,  Avith  another  hearty  laugh. 

"  No,"  said  Leigh;  "  but  I'm  going  to 
tell  the  truth  about  Highburg — and  some 
of  its  people." 

"Umph!"  snorted  the  politician. 
"  Telling  the  truth,  as  you  call  it,  ain't 
ahvays  the  Avay  to  keep  the  peace." 

CHAPTER    Vn. 

In  Working   Order. 

TEIGH  didn't  ansAver,  and  Burke 
-■--'  again  made  for  the  door.  "  Well, 
Billy,  good  night  to  you,  and  remem- 
ber that  all's  fair  in  love  and  Avar,"  he 
said. 

The  reporter  turned  to  him  with  a  con- 
fident laugh.  "  You  intend  that  as  a  hint 
as  to  Avhat  I  am  to  expect j  but  you  haven't 
a  monopoly  on  everything  and  everybody 
hereabouts  —  especially  the  ear  of  the 
public." 

Leigh  Avorked  on  his  intervieAv  with 
Boss  Burke  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
went  to  hunt  up  some  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  members.  On  his  return  to  the 
office  at  nine  o'clock  he  fo-und,  someAvliat 
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to  his  surprise,  that  Allen  had  not  turned 

up.  ,  _ 

Consoling  himself  with  the  thought 
that  Allen  was  probably  going  the  rounds 
of  the  district  and  would  presently  put 
in  an  appearance,  he  turned  to  the  Burke 
matter  once  more.  Just  as  he  finished 
writing,  the  telephone-bell  rang.  Allen 
was  on  the  wire. 

"That  you,  Billy?" 
"  Yes." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  old 
man,  that  I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  and  I  can't  work  together  after 
all,"  said  Allen. 

"  Is  this  a  joke,  Jimmie?" 
"  No;  it's  deadly  earnest.  It  isn't  that 
I'm  scared  of  the  combine,  but  I  can't 
afford  to  antagonize  a  lot  of  people  in 
Highburg  by  standing  in  with  you — 
Burke  among  them." 

"  Up  to  now,"  answered  Leigh,  "I'd 
have  smashed  the  man  who  said  in  my 
hearing  that  Jimmie  Allen  was  a  coward. 
But  I'd  let  him  go  on  talking  now." 

"  Think  what  you  like  of  me,"  came 
back,  "  but  my  mind's  made  up." 
"Are  you  going  it  alone,  then?" 
"  I  can't  quite  tell  Avhat  I'm  going  to 
do.  Maybe  I  shall  ask  our  people  to 
take  me  out  of  the  district  altogether. 
Maybe  I'll  resign.  And,  Billy,  be  warned 
bv  me — cut  out  the  Sentinel  and  don't 
try  to  fight  the  combine  and  the  people 
that  it's  friendly  with." 

Leigh  cut  the  conversation  short  by 
hanging  up  the  receiver. 

"  Allen,  of  all  men,"  he  muttered.  "  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  can  believe  it.  But  I'll 
see  him  to-morrow  and  find  out  the  true 
inwardness  of  his  surrender.  There's 
something  in  this  that  he  hasn't  hinted  at. 
Trying  to  scare  me  off  by  throwing  it 
into  Jimmie,  are  they?  Well,  we  shall 
see." 

Leigh,  who  had  an  unduly  obstinate 
chin,  unconsciously  protruded  that  feature 
at  the  Burke  interview.  Then  he  tele- 
phoned to  Staynes  to  send  a  man  to  help 
him  over  the  evening,  Allen's  deser- 
tion having  upset  his  plan  of  campaign. 
Staynes  sent  him  Bryant,  who  had  a  repu- 
tation as  a  hustler.  Together  the  two 
reporters  got  a  tidy  budget  of  news,  al- 
though at  a  couple  of  station-houses  the 
blotters  were  grudgingly  opened  by  the 
gruff   desk    sergeants.      At   some   of   the 


gathering  places  of  Burke's  associates — 
centers  of  political  news — Leigh's  recep- 
tion was,  to  put  it  mildly,  cheerless.  The 
leaven  of  the  combine  was  evidently  at 
work. 

When  he  reached  the  office  again  Bry- 
ant handed  him  a  note  that  had  come  by 
a  messenger.  It  was  from  Allen,  and  as 
Leigh  read  it  he  chuckled  and  slapped  his 
knee. 

"  Bryant,"  said  he,  "  please  take  carbon 
copies  of  what  you  have,  and  let  me  have 
them.  And  you  can  quit  when  you've  got 
through  with  your  copy.  We  won't  try 
to  cover  the  district  again  to-night." 

At  eleven-thirty  came  another  messen- 
ger from  Allen,  bearing  a  bulky  envelope, 
and  receiving  in  exchange  one  from. 
Leigh.  When  at  midnight  one  of  the 
Sentinel  boys  came  for  copy  he  took  back 
Avith  him  a  note  for  Staynes  marked 
"  Strictly  personal." 

Now,  the  Highburg  morning  news- 
paper men  were  on  duty  until  three  a.m., 
at  which  hour  they  gave  the  "  good- 
night "  signal  over  the  telephone  to  their 
respective  offices. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  before, 
Leigh  laid  down  his  cigar.  "  I  don't 
quite  like  to  do  it,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  but  one  has  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire, 
I  suppose." 

•  He  rang  up  the  Sentinel.  He  must  talk 
to  Mr.  Staynes  personally  and  in  a  hurry. 
Staynes  came  quickly,  and  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  apparent  excitement,  Leigh 
gave  him  a  brief  but  sufficient  bit  of  ex- 
clusive news  of  a  sensational  sort. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  two-year 
old  child  of  Henry  F.  Dobson,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  wealthy  men  of  High- 
burg, had  been  kidnaped  from  out  of  the 
Dobson  mansion  on  the  upper  part  of 
Arlington  Avenue  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
borough. 

The  child  slept  in  a  large  nursery,  on 
one  corner  of  which  was  a  bed  occupied 
by  the  nurse.  Some  time  after  midnight 
the  nurse  was  awakened  by  a  draft  of  air 
bloAving  on  her  face.  She  found  that  the 
window  of  the  nursery  was  open,  and  that 
the  child's  bed  was  empty. 

A  ladder  leaning  against  the  side  of  the 
house  showed  how  the  kidnapers  had 
gained  access  to  the  room.  The  extensive 
grounds  that  surrounded  the  house  fur- 
nished ample  cover  for  the  movements  of 
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the  daring  person  who  had  stolen  the 
child. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  case  was 
that  three  or  four  dogs  that  were  let  loose 
in  the  grounds  at  night,  had  given  no 
warning  of  the  presence  of  the  kidnapers. 
When  Mrs.  Dobson  was  notified  of  her 
loss- she  became  insensible,  and  a  physi- 
cian, M^ho  was  called,  declared  her  to  be 
in  a  critical  condition. 

The  subsequent  confusion  was  respon- 
sible for  the  police  not  being  "promptly 
notified.  Coming  on  top  of  the  other  kid- 
naping affair  of  two  days  before,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  daring  and  organized  gang  of  child 
stealers  was  operating  in  Highburg. 

"Exclusive?"  asked  Staynes  over  the 
wire  as  Leigh  finished. 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  I  think  I'll  give  you  '  good-night.'  " 

Leigh  hung  up  the  receiver  and  stood 
looking  at  the  telephone  doubtfully. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  shook  his  head,  "  but  I  suppose  it  was 
called  for.     Yet — " 

He  turned  out  the  lights  and  left. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Blocking  the  Game. 

T^HAT  same  morning  every  one  of  the 
-*-  newspapers  represented  by  the 
members  of  the  combine  published  the 
alleged  kidnaping.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  night  city  editors  had  added  such 
additional  sensational  touches  as  their 
overheated  midnight  imaginations  ha'd 
prompted. 

Neither  the  Sentinel  nor  Allen's  paper 
had  a  solitary  line  about  the  affair.  All 
of  the  Martport  evening  sheets,  in  com- 
menting on  the  story  as  a  rank  fake,  ex- 
plained that  no  such  person  as  Henry  F. 
Dobson  lived  in  Highburg,  and  that  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  kidnaping  was  in 
reality  a  soap-factory. 

Allen  dropped  in  at  the  Seventeenth 
District  Court  at  about  noon. 

"  You  see,  Billy,"  he  said  to  Leigh,  "  as 
I  couldn't  explain  at  length  in  my  note, 
one  part  of  the  plan  of  the  combine  to' 
shut  out  an  anticombine  man  was  to  have 
the  telephone  '  centrals  '  tip  us  off  when 
the  former  was  phoning  to  his  office  and 
they  connect  us  with  the  wire  that  he  was 
using. 


"  Consequently,  we  only  had  to  listen 
and  take  notes  of  what  he  was  saying  in 
order  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  for 
him  to  *  scoop  '  us.  We  were  always  pret- 
ty well  posted  by  headquarters '  and  our 
friends  on  the  early  news  of  the  district, 
and  the  only. chance  that  the  other  chap 
had  of  twisting  our  tails  was  to  Avatch 
out  for  the  happenings  that  we  were  like- 
ly to  miss  late  at  night,  being  busy  with 
flushes  and  full  hands. 

"  Of  course,  the  gang  knew  that  I 
would  tell  you  all  this ;  but  that  alone 
wouldn't  have  done  much  good  to  ^either 
of  us.  Central  would  have  gone  on  con- 
necting your  wire  with  theirs,  you  would 
not  have  been  able  to  prove  it,  and  your 
phone  would,  in  consequence,  have  been 
practically  useless." 

"  So,  your  object,  then,  was  for  the 
Sentinel  to  get  positive  evidence  that  a 
-leak  was  taking  place  with  the  conni- 
vance of  a  telephone  operator?  " 

"  Precisely.  And  that,  too,  was  why  I 
kept  away  from  your  office  last  night  and 
made  suggestions  by  note  as  to  how  you 
should  work  the  thing.  I  wanted  you 
and  Staynes  to  be  able  to  swear  that  only 
you  two  had  engineered  the  test  of  Cen- 
tral's probity." 

"  And  that,  too,  is  why  you  so  cruelly 
severed  your  connection  with  me  over  the 
phone,"  said  Leigh,  with  a  grin.  He 
frowned  a  trifle.  "  It  was  justifiable,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  haltingly;  "  but,  to  tell 
the  truth,  Allen,  I  didn't  like  to  do  it. 
I'm  naturally  not  a  very  fluent  liar,  and 
it  was  certainly  a  bit  of  tall  lying,  you 
must  confess." 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  cried  the  big  reporter. 
"It  was  merely  a  diplomatic  assertion 
spiced  with  necessary  reservation.  Tlie 
end  always  shakes  hands  with  the  means 
when  the  scrap  between  fact  and  fiction  is 
over." 

"  But  why  did  you  want  me  to  send  a 
copy  of  my  news  to  your  house  instead  of 
coming  to  the  office  for  it?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  your 
incoming  and  outgoing  was  the  object  of 
much  interest  last  evening,"  replied  Al- 
len., "  If,  then,  I  had  visited  you  after 
telephoning  my  irrevocable  determination 
not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you, 
the  sincerity  of  my  declaration  might  have 
been  doubted  by  some  of  my  late  asso- 
ciates." 
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Leigh's  eyes  twinkled.  "  How  are  you 
going  to  square  yourself  when  they  find 
out  how  they've  been  done  by  you?  " 

"  I  shall  explain  that  you  have  exer- 
cised undue  influence  over  me,"  was  the 
reply.  "  And  if  thali  doesn't  satisfy  them, 
I'll  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  it's 
none  of  their  business." 

To  be  beaten  by  the  Sentinel  and  Clar- 
ion over  the  Burke  scandal  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  Dobson  kidnaping  fake 
emphasized  the  need  of  drastic  remedial 
actioii. 

The  interview  with  Burke  obtained  by 
Leigh  Avas, .  as  written  by  the  latter, 
"  tabascoesque,"  as  Allen  put  it.  Worst 
of  all,  there  had  begun  to  arise  a  public 
murmur  that  the  Sentinel  and  the  Record 
were  the  only  papers  that  had  sufficient 
pluck  to  tackle  the  rotten  politics  of 
Highburg. 

The  emphatic  word  went  forth  that, 
combine  or  no  combine,  such  happenings 
as  had  characterized  the  past  two  days  of 
Highburg's  news  couldn't  and  wouldn't 
be  tolerated — that  the  next  exclusive 
piece  of  news  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
dismissal  of  everybody  concerned  there- 
with. 

The  combine  took  the  rebuke  scorn^ 
fully  and  sullenly.  Burke  was  informed. 
That  afternoon  the  Highburg  boss  had  a 
talk  with  one  of  the  biggest  men  of  the 
party.  And  the  big  man,  who  was  very 
corpulent  and  had  elephantine  ears  that 
readily  lent  themselves  to  the  purposes  of 
the  cartoonist,  called  at  the  offices  of  the 
morning  newspapers,  who,  politically, 
were  affiliated  with  him  and  his.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  it  were  true  that  they 
"  was  going  to  give  the  foot  to  some  of 
them  Highburg  boys  jus'  because  the  boys 
hadn't  thrown  it  good  an'  heavy  into 
Burke." 

And  he  Avanted  to  know  if  there  was 
"  anything  doin' — any  hedging  or  fence- 
straddling  behind  it  all.  See?"  And 
"  never  mind  wlio  he  got  it  from — it  come 
to  him  as  straight  as  he  wanted  it.  An' 
of  course  they  could  do  as  they  bloody- 
well  pleased ;  but  if  they  was  goin'  to 
fall  in  behind  the  Sentinel  muckzcart,  he 
wanted  to  have  it  aforehand.  An'  while 
he  didn't  give  a  so  forth  and  so  on  what 
they  was  goin'  to  do,  the  party  wasn't 
goin'  to  be  played  for  a  fool !  " 

When  the  combine-breakers  met  again 


that  evening  they  had  the  air  of  those  who 
know  that  real  work  lies  before  them. 

"  The  overture  being  over,  the  play  is 
about  to  begin,"  said  Allen. 

Leigh  nodded.  "  Yes,  we've  got  busy 
times  ahead.  Those  fellows  will  stick  us 
mostly  on  station-house  stories.  In  other 
directions  I  think  we  can  hold  our  own, 
or  nearly  so.  But  when  it  comes  to  the" 
station-houses,  I  confess  that  I'm  a  I:)it 
puzzled  as  to  how  to  act." 

"  You're  right,  Billy,"  admitted  Allen. 
"  The  same  thing  has  occurred  to  me.  I, 
too,  don't  quite  see  how  Ave  can  get  next 
in  this  direction." 

Leigh  mused.  "  The  only  thing  that 
Ave  can  do  for  the  present  is  to  wait  de- 
velopments. If  we  find  that  we're  being 
studiously  throAvn  down  by  our  friends 
in  uniform,  why,  but  one  Avay  remains." 

"  The  same  being?  " 

"  Usually,  Jimmie,  one  catches  more 
flies  with  sugar  than  vinegar.  In  the  first 
instance  we'll  try  the  saccharine  treat- 
ment ;  if  that  fails  we'll  have  to  turn  on 
the  sour." 

"  Excellent!     But  how?" 
_    "  Did  you  ever  yet  knoAv  of  a  copper 
who  hadn't  a  mothrhole  or  two  in  his  rec- 
ord, through  which  you  could  prod  him 
with  a  pencil  and  make  him  squeal?  " 

The  light  of  understanding  spread  over 
Allen's  countenance. 

"  True,"  he  said.  "  If  I  hadn't  been 
in  the  combine,  I  wouldn't  have  been  put 
next  to  the  ways  of  the  gents  in  question." 

"And  I,  too,  have  some  similar  notes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  my  cuffs,"  replied 
Leigh.  "  Altogether  I  think  that  we're 
pretty  well  heeled  for  Avhatever  sort  of 
game  wfe  may  run  up  against." 

The  earlier  part  of  the  evening  passed 
without  incident,  except  that  at  the  quar^ 
ters  of  the  Franchise  Club  Leigh  Avas  re- 
fused admission,  on  the  plea  that  an  ex- 
ecutive meeting  of  the  members  was  in 
progress. 

Burke  was  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, Avhich,  politically,  Avas  the  most 
prominent  of  its  kind  in  Highburg,  and 
Leigh  felt  that  something  was  brewing 
that  was  being  kept  from  him  purposely. 

He  determined  to  find  out  just  Avhat  it 
was.  Therefore,  after  telephoning  to  Al- 
len, he  began  to  patrol  the  sidewalk  op- 
]3osite  the  clubhouse,  keeping  in  the  shad- 
oAvs'of  the  trees  and  an  arc-light.     The 
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meeting  being  over,  he  saw  Halstead  and 
Jennison  leave  with  others,  which  con- 
firmed his  suspicions.  He  observed  one 
Brone — a  small,  rotund  German,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  saloon. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  Avith  a  pull, 
who  -  also  owned  a  saloon,  tried  to  have 
Brone  enjoined  from  maintaining  a  nui- 
sance ;  for  the  man  with  a  pull  desired  to 
monopolize  local  patronage.  Later,  his 
rival  failed  to  close  Brone's  place,  and, 
rightly  or  Avrongly,  the  little  German  at- 
tributed the  defeat  of  his  foe  to  Leigh, 
and  Leigh  alone ;  for  Leigh  had  made  a 
funny  story  of  the  affair.  So  he  took 
occasion  to  try  and  prove  his  gratitude  in 
many  and  divers  ways. 

The  reporter,  remembering  all  this, 
followed  his  man  until  the,  latter  turned 
iiito  a  side-street.  "  Hallo,  Brone !  "  he 
cried.     "  How  goes  it?" 

"  Meester  Leigh,"  responded  Brone, 
his  plump,  shining  little  face  crimsoning 
with  pleasure.  '"'  Ach  Himinel,  how  I  am 
pleased  you  to  see!  Come  my  place  in, 
AVe  trink  glass  of  beer?  Oh,  yes!  "  lay- 
ing a  restraining  hand  on  the  other's  coat- 
sleeve.     "  You  come  must." 

Leigh  nodded  ;  the  saloon  was  reached ; 
nobody  else  was  there  except  the  tailor 
Avho  lived  next  door,  and  Avho  Avas  asleep 
on  a  chair  in  a  corner.  Mrs.  Brone,  the 
counterpart  of  her  husband  in  face  and 
figure,  greeted  Leigh  heartily. 

"  Yos  you  the  meeting  at  to-night?" 
asked  Brone,  after  some  general  chat. 
Leigh  had  been  leading  up  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

'  "  No,"  replied  the  reporter,  "  I  couldn't 
get  up."  Avhich  Avas  true;  adding,  Avith  a 
yaAvn:  "  Anything  interesting?  " 

"  Eenteresting !"  cried  Brone.  "  I  pet 
you  I  Some  of  the  neAvspaper  poys  vos 
dere.  I  see  'em.  Dey'll  put  lots  der  pa- 
pers in." 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  Leigh;  "but 
Avhat  Avas  it  all  about?  "  He  half  rose  as 
if  to  go. 

"  Seet  doAvn,"  insisted  his  host.  "  Thees 
is  fine  peece  neAvs.  You  vait.  Lena,  more 
beer  ;  fine  neAvs,  yes  !  " 

With  very  little  prompting,  Brone  then 
told  hoAv  the  meeting  Avas  really  of  a  semi- 
executive  sort — at  all  CA^ents,  the  door- 
keepers had  instructions  to  bar  all  per- 
sons but  members  and  "  those  invited." 

Leigh  smiled  to  himself  at  this,  knoAV- 


ing  the  Avherefore  of  the  order.  That  a 
Home  Rule  Association  had  been  organ- 
ized to  the  end  of  checking  "  attempts  at 
meddlesome  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  in  regard  to  matters  that 
had  to  do  Avith  local  interests,  which  in- 
terests were  best  administered  by  persons 
conversant  with  them  "  ;  that  several  of 
the  Martport  party  leaders  were  present 
and  made  speeches  denunciatory  of  the 
attack  on  Burke ;  and  that,  finally,  a  reso- 
lution had  been  passed  to  the  effect  that 
a  bill  be  introduced  at  an  early  date,  by 
one  of  the  Highburg  assemblymen,  call- 
ing for  an  iuA-estigation  of  the  motives 
and  certain  of  the  official  methods  of  the 
inaugurators  of  the  Board  of  Trade  move- 
ment. 

Leigh  took  but  few  notes.  He  had  the 
tenacious  memory  of  the  trained  reporter, 
and  he  excused  himself  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  Avringing  Brone  dry.  Then 
he  hastened  to  the  office,  where  he  found 
Allen  awaiting  him. 

Allen  looked  a  trifle  worried.  "  I  feel 
it  in  my  bones,"  he  said,  '-  that  there's 
something  doing  to-night  that  w^e've  been 
shut  out  of." 

"Why?"  asked  Leigh. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  help- 
lessly. "  I  don't  know  why.  I  feel  it  in 
my  bones." 

"  Your  bones  didn't  fib,  Jinimie,"  re- 
plied Leigh,  and  he  told  him  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Franchise  Club. 

"  That  explains,"  said  Allen.  "  I  ran 
up  against  Jennison  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  and  his  little  green  eyes  looked  mis- 
chief as  I  passed.  '  Good  night,'  said  I. 
'  Good  night,'  said  he,  '  and  pleasant 
dreams  to  you,'  and  then  he  grinned.  Evi- 
dently he  was  reveling  in  the  thought  of 
how  joyous  Ave'd  feel  when  we  read  the 
combine's  '  scoop  '  to-morrow." 

"Get  anything  out  of  the  district?" 
asked  Leigh. 

Allen  handed  over  the  scant  notes  that 
represented  his  evening's  labor,  and  both 
men  then  fell  to  Avork.  Leigh  finished 
first. 

"  "  Eleven  o'clock,"  he  said,  glancing  at 
his  watch.  "  Senator  Clives  is  stopping 
at  the  Bay  View  House  ;  he  goes  to  bed 
early,  as  I  knoAv,  and  so  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  I'll  run  him  to  earth  there.  I'll  also 
see  Moriarty,  the  Board  of  Trade  presi- 
dent.    And  Jimmie,   if  you  don't   mind 
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breaking  up  the  beauty  sleep  of  Halpin, 
the  legal  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  one  or  two  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter,  we'll  put  a  sting  in  the  tail 
of  this  story  that'll  make  the  combine  look 
pale." 

Both  reporters  were  lucky  in  meeting 
the  men  -they  sought. 

At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  went  to  a  near-by  restaurant.  On 
the  way  thither  they  met  Burke.  "  Any- 
thing to  tell  us?  "  Leigh  asked  blandly  of 
the  politician.- 

"  Nothing  to  tell  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  My  bones  aren't  quite  easy  yet,"  said 
Allen  as  they  were  on  the  way  back  to  the 
office. 

"  I  think  we'd  better  make  a  tour  of  the 
rounds  once  more,"  said  Leigh. 

Allen  consulted  his  watch.  "  It's  rather 
late  for  that.  Anyhow,  let's  ask  '  Cen- 
tral '  if  anybody  has  rung  us  up." 

Somebody  had,  but  "  Central  "  didn't 
know  who.  The  men  looked  at  each  other 
vexedly. 

"  I'll  try  the  Sentinel  office  and  police 
headquarters,"  said  Leigh.  The  calls 
proved  fruitless,  however.  "  Now  let  me 
see  if  it  was  the  Clarion  people,"  remarked 
Allen,  holding  out  his  hand  for  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Just  then  came  the  sound  of  heavy  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs  outside. 

"  A  late  visitor,"  muttered  Leigh. 

Allen  threw  open  the  office  door. 
There  stood  Ahearne. 

"  Hallo,  Pat !  "  cried  Leigh.  "  Glad 
to  see  you!  Come  in;  you  know  Mr. 
Allen?'"' 

"  Oi  do,  sor,"  replied  the  officer ;  "  an' 
yez  hev  a  snug  place  uv  it  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Leigh,  "  and  welcome  for 
a  friend — like  yourself." 

"  How  are  things,  Pat?  "  asked  Leigh. 

"  Purty  an'  well.  But  av  either  uv  yez 
been  up  to  the  fifth  precinct  to-night?" 

Allen  glanced  at  Leigh  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  told  you  so." 

"  Mr,  Allen  has,"  replied  Leigh. 

"  Did  he  get  the  story  about  '  Fatlier 
Poldinski,'  thin?" 

"No,"  said  Allen.     "What  was  it?" 

"■  Oi  thought  yez  was  out  uv  it,  an'  so 
Oi  called  yez  up,  but  didn't  get  yez.  So, 
passing  here  on  me  way  home,  sez  Oi, 
Oi'd  hate  f'r  th'  boys  to  be  bate  on  so 
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illigant    a    chunk    uv    news,    an'    up    Oi 
comes." 

"So?"  said  Leigh.  "What  hap-, 
pened?  " 

"  Well,  yez  know^  that  th'  re-lay-shuns 
av  Father  Poldinski,  th'  good  man,  an' 
his  gintle  payrishners  hev  bin  sthrained 
for  many  a  month.  So  t'night  a  whole 
lot  uv  bleatin'  Polacks  comes  to  th'  fifth, 
jabberin'  that  th'  '  father  '  had  licked  a 
couple  uv  hunder  uv  um  tremenjus,  an' 
had  kicked  a  thousan'  into  th'  street." 

"  An'  in  the  midst  uv  it  all,  with  Ma- 
loney— he   was    disk   sergeant — tryin'    to 
^make  some  av  them  talk  sinse,  bang !  an' 
intirs  th'  '  father  '  himself. 

"  He  was  cross,  oh,  my!  But  whin  th' 
flock  seen  its  shephird  thus,  it  didn't  sthop 
to  wish  Maloney  good  night,  but  just  scat- 
thered — payin'  no  attenshun  to  where  an' 
how  an'  why  it  was  goin' !  The  '  father  ' 
was  blockin'  th'  dure,  but  th'  windies  was 
handy — both  back  an'  front — an'  they  was 
took  advantage  uv  in  a  way  demoralizin' 
to  th'  frames  an'  th'  glass  uv.  um. 

"  Some  uv  the  fleein'  ones  skipped  up 
th'  stairs  ladin'  to  th'  quarters  uv  the 
resarves,  many  uv  whom  was  slapin'. 
'  'Tis  a  traysonable  riot,  b'yes !  '  yells 
Mullins,  who  was  awoke  by  a  large  Po- 
lack  wid  black  whiskers  steppin'  on  his 
face.  '  The  furriners  is  risen,  b'yes !  '  he 
blathers ;  an'  wid  that  there  Avas  swing- 
ing uv  night-sticks  an',  drawin'  uv  guns 
an'  a  scene  of  cruel  war." 

"  What  time  did  it  take  place?  " 

"  About  nine  o'clock,  Oi  should  judge. 
Rawlins  got  excused  for  a  half -hour  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  on  his  way  back  to  th' 
station  he  noticed  bunches  uv  distrissed 
Polacks  on  th'  way  there.  Th'  throuble 
began  not  long  afther  he  had  reported 
ag'in." 

"And  Maloney  was  at  the  ''desk'?" 
said  Leigh. 

"  Yis." 

"  So  you  thought  that  we  might  slip  up 
on  this  story,  and  looked  us  up,  did  you?  " 
went  on  Leigh,  looking  at  the  big  Irish- 
man with  friendly  eyes.. 

Ahearne  smiled  in  affirmation.  "  Ma- 
loney is  a  Burke  man,  ye  know." 

"  I  sha'n't  forget  this,  Pat,"  said  Leigh. 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Allen. 

"  It's  a  fight  to  the  death,  now,"  said 
Leigh. 
I  n  t  i  n  u  e  d  . ) 


The   Railroad   Man's 
Br^ain   Teasers. 


A  Few  Hard  Nuts  of  the  Early  Spring  Variety  to  Loosen 
Up  the  Mental  Machinery  of  Our  Mathematicians. 


LD.  HASELTINE,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  contributes  the  following : 
•  A  siding  holds  three  cuts,  or  sixty  cars.  An  engineer  hauling  a  train 
of  twenty  cars  comes  to  this  siding,  and  wishes  to  take  the  middle  twenty 
cars  and  place  the  twenty  cars  he  is  hauling  in  the  place  of  the  twenty  cars 
he  takes  out,  leaving  the  end  sections  in  the  same  position  he  found  them. 
The  engine  can  only  handle  twenty  cars  at  a  time ;  no  drop,  staking, 
or  roping  to  be  done. 

Can  this  be  done?    If  so,  show  how  many  moves. 

W.  A.  Hickey,  of  Chicago,  obliges  us  with  the  following : 
Given  two  intersecting  railroad  lines,  a  west-bound  and  north-bound 
train,  each  four  hundred  and  forty  feet  long.  Each  train  starts  at  the  same 
time  from  a  point  one  hundred  miles  from  the  intersection.  The  north- 
bound train  runs  at  a  speed  of  forty-eight  miles  per  hour.  At  what  speed 
must  the  west-bound  train  run  to  reach  and  clear  the  crossing  at  the 
moment  that  the  locomotive  of  the  north-bound  train  touches  that  point? 

The  answer  to  these  puzzles  will  appea'r  in  our  May  issue. 


Answer  to  March  Puzzle. 


(i.)  The  car  does  not  slide  from  under  Smith  while  he  is  in  the  air. 
He  does  alight  in  the  same  spot,  because  Smith,  and  everything  else  car- 
ried by  the  train,  partakes  of  its  progressive  motion.  He  is  traveling 
thirty  miles  an  hour  when  he  made  the  jump,  and  thirty  miles  an  hour  when 
he  completes  it. 

(2.)  The  only  distance  which  he  could  alight  behind  the  "  take  off  " 
would  be  what  the  wind,  kicked  up  by  thirty  miles  an  hour,  would  have 
blown  him.    If  he  jumped  straight,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches.. 

(3.)   No. 

(4.)  If  he  performed  his  stunt  in  the  aisle  of  an  enclosed  passenger- 
coach,  he  would  return  absolutely  to  the  same  spot. 
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Side-Talks   With  the  Man  Who  Sits  in  the   Cab  oF 
the   Magazine  and  Is  Commonly  Called  an  Editor. 


THE  monorail  is  all  very  well  as  a  valu- 
able asset  of  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
and  maybe  when  they're  through  tinkering 
around  a  bit  they'll  get  something  that  might 
be  useful.  But,  for  ourselves,  we  like  to 
feel  all  the  ten  wheels  of  our  engine  spanning 
the  standard  gage  track  and  whirling  along 
without  depending  on  any  spinning  top  to 
keep  us  right  side  up. 

That's  why  we  don't  try  any  freak  motive 
power  or  rolllhg  stock  in  the  make-up  of  our 
monthly  train.  We  know  what  our  readers 
want,  and  the  only  difference  month  by 
month  is  caused  by  the  effort  to  get  a  higher 
polish  on  the  coach-trimmings  of  a  higher 
steam-pressure  in  the  gage. 

Of  course,  improvements  are  all  right, 
and  we  don't  intend  to  miss  any  chances  in 
that  direction,  but  the  things  that  we  put  on 
must  have  passed  all  the  safety-appliance 
tests  ever  formulated  by  a  government  of 
critical  readers.  It  is  through  this  method 
that  we  are  able,  month  by  month,  to  promise 
for  the  following  month  a  magazine  keyed 
to  as  high  or  higher  pitch  as  the  one  being 
turned  out. 

In  fact,  for  May  we  have  had  to  get  a 
new  steam-indicator  put  in  the  cab,  for  we 
couldn't  register  the  pressure  without  bust- 
ing the  old  one.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  matter  of  fiction. 

We  don't  think  we  ever  had  quite  such  a 
collection  of  authors  in  one  issue  as  we  shall 
have  in  the  May  number.  J.  R.  Stafford, 
Frank  Condon,  Robert  T.  Creel,  Robert  F. 
Hoffmann,  F.  H.  Richardson,  and  Augustus 
Wittfeld  make  a  train-crew  that  any  fast- 
flying  limited  could  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Stafford's  story  is  about  a  refreshing 
Irishman  whose  cool  impudence  is  as  uncon- 
scious as  his  natural  capability  is  great.  Mr. 
Hoffmann's  story  will  probably  be  called 
"  Bill  Daidy's  Chapter,"  and  you'll  agree  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  chapters  ever 
written  by  a  railroad  man.  In  its  way  it  is 
as  refreshing  as  Mr.   Stafford's  Irishman. 

Mr.  Wittfeld  is  as  funny  as  ever,  which  is 
saying  something  hard  to  believe. 

Besides  these  stories,  we  have  others  equal- 
ly good,  but  we  fear  to  mention  more,  be- 
cause if  in  the  excitement  of  making  up  the 


train  one  or  two  cars  got  switched,  we  don't 
like  to  feel  responsible  for  too  many  disap- 
pointments. 

In  the  special  articles  we  have  the  very 
sad  announcement  to  make  that  the  May 
number  will  see  brought  to  a  close  "  The 
Evolution  of  Almost,"  by  Horace  Herr.  We 
consider  this  sketch  to  have  been  a  distinct 
"  find." 

There  is  in  newspaper  parlance  a  much- 
abused  phrase,  namely,  "  human  interest." 
If  the  writers  oi.some  of  these  human  in- 
terest stories  would  read  "  The  Evolution 
of  Almost,"  we  think  they  would  quit  out  of 
shame. 

We  don't  remember  reading  in  a  long  time 
of  so  distinctly  human  and  lovable  a  charac- 
ter as  "  Almost."  He  is  the  male  Mrs.  Wiggs, 
and  we  all  feel  better,  in  a  very  real  sense  of 
the  word,  for  having  made  his  acquaintance. 
He  is  an  addition  to  railroad  literature 

Other  features  among  the  special  articles 
for  the  May  number  will  be  number  six  of 
the  "  Letters  of  an  Old  Railroad  Man  and 
His  Son,"  a  series  that  has  taken  particularly 
well ;  the  always  delightful  "  Observations 
of  a  Couittry  Station-Agent";  No.  2  of  Mr. 
Rogers's  articles  on  the  shops,  entitled  "  Rail- 
road Machines";  commercial  traveler  yarns 
told  in  the  smoker,  "Old-Timer  Tales,"  and 
maybe  an  instructive  article  on  the  story  of 
railroad  trade-marks. 

We  have  in  mind  several  other  fine,  high- 
class  pieces  of  equipment,  but  we  don't  want 
to  put  on  so  much  fuel  here  that  we'll  have 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  month  hauling  out 
the  clinkers,  so  we  guess  we'll  take  the  high- 
ball and  get  out  of  town. 

Clear  track  for  May. 

A  MILLION  MILES. 


TpHE  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
A  mail-train  No.  35  and  extra  coal-train 
No.  5671  were  in  rear-end  collision  at  a  point 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Toledo  on  January 
31.  A  brakeman,  Edward  McKinle}^  of  To- 
ledo, was  killed,  and  ten  or  more  of  the 
two  train  crews  were  injured.  The  mail- 
train,    with    Engineer   A.    G.    Reynolds   and 
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Fireman  M.  L.  Curtice  in  the  engine,  over- 
took and  crushed  the  caboose  and  two  rear 
cars  of  the  freight,  derailing  and  partially 
overturning  the  engine  of  the  mail-train, 
according  to  reports  received. 

The  cause  of  the  wreck,  as  given  by  these 
reports,  was  the  failure  of  Mr.  Reynolds  to 
observe,  soon  enough,  a  signal  set  against 
the  mail,  while  he  was  busy  trying  to  reseat 
an  injector  check-valve,  on  the  fireman's  side 
of  the  engine,  which  had  stuck  while  open. 

The  need  of  this  repair  was  urgent.  It 
was  a  fast  and  heavy  train.  The  water  was 
rapidly  lowering  in  the  boiler  and  blowing 
back  into  the  tank. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  an 
engineer's  natural  anxiety  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  injectors,  upon  which  his 
own  life,  and  the  lives  of  others,  largely 
depend  while  running  fast,  has  led  to  disas- 
ter. And  greatly  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this 
will  not  be  the  last  time  that  such  a  thing 
will  happen. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
occurrence.  We  are  quite  willing  to  leave 
that  to  the  able  disciplinarians  and  arm-chair 
philosophers  whose  duty  or  vagrant  incli- 
nations lead  them  to  do  it  so  willingly.  At 
the  same  time  we  Avould  request  these 
lay-philosophers  to  be  careful  in  pitting  their 
knowledge  of  the  chances  and  complex  du- 
ties of  an  engineer  against  that  of  the  engi- 
neer himself. 

What  we  have  chiefly  in  mind  is  the  broad, 
human  aspect  of  this  unfortunate  event,  and 
the  unusual  circumstances  which  attended 
it. 

In  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine  for 
September,  1907,.  we  printed  a  story  under 
the  title,  "  A  Modern  Mazeppa."  There  is  in 
that  story  of  wreck  and  anguish  a  paragraph 
that  met  a  quick  response  in  the  hearts  of 
experienced  railroad  men.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  carried  well  its  message 
of  finality,  fellowship,  and  im'plied  conso- 
lation to  many  of  our  readers  who  are  best 
able  to  appreciate  its  healing  and  sober 
truth. 

Just  now,  it  seems  to  epitomize  the  thing 
we  wish  to  say,  and  to  send  forth  anew  a 
human  note  broad  and  deep  enough  to  meet 
the  need  of  almost  any  sorrow  that,  through 
mishap,  may  come  to  a  railroad  man  and  his 
family. 

The  paragraph,  supposedly  spoken  by  a 
wounded  engineer,  is  as  follows : 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  when  he  had  re- 
gained control  of  himself,  "  there  is  so  much 
to  remember  and  to  do.  In  most  of  the  af- 
fairs of  life,  mistakes  can  be  corrected — a 
little  lapse  of  thought,  a  little  extra  weari- 
ness, a  little  error  of  judgment,  a  little  thing 


undone.    But  with  us  it  is  final  and  complete. 
There  is  no  recall,  no  sufficient  extenuation." 

That  is  it.  There  is  no  recall  for  the  ap- 
parently little  thing  undone,  as  in  the  com- 
mon, daily  derelictions  of  life.  Instead, 
there  are  sometimes  the  irreparable  loss  of 
life,  the  maiming  and  bruising  of  crews,  and, 
as  in  the  accident  west  of  Toledo,  the  added 
pathos  of  a  lifetime's  splendid  work  marred 
by  one  fell  stroke  at  its  close. 

Picture  a  man,  courageous,  kindly,  soft- 
voiced,  instinctively  a  gentleman — in  short, 
the  highest  tj^pe  of  locomotive  engineer — in 
whose  mind  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  work- 
ers and  the  passengers  entrusted  to  hig_  care 
are  ever  uppermost. 

For  forty-one  years,  two  and  one-half 
years  of  which  are  spent  in  firing,  he  runs 
consecutively  at  the  head  of  his  train,  build- 
ing up  a  well-nigh  perfect  record,  and  look- 
mg  ahead  to  that  half-dreaded  yet  much  de- 
sired honorable  retirement  to  which  every 
engineer  now  aspires. 

At  the  end  of  this  more  than  average  span 
of  a  working  life  filled  with  tense  activities, 
calling  out  the  utmost  from  every  faculty, 
he  has  arrived,  with  hair  long  since  whi- 
tened by  the  strain,  at  the  seventy-j^ear  mile- 
post  of  his  life.  ' 

If  we  assume  that  he  has  run  his  trip  of 
say  one  hundred  miles  a  day  for  only  two 
out  of  each  three  days  that  have  gone  with 
the  3'ears,  he  will  have  run  a  million  miles 
or  more  through  that  which  seems  to  the 
wayfaring  man  a  fierce  and  menacing  wilder- 
ness of  sights  and  sounds.  Forty  times  the 
distance  around  the  earth  at  the  equator. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  times  the  dis- 
tance through  it  there.  One  ninety-fifth  of 
the  distance  from  earth  to  sun ! 

And  if  for  somewhat  more  than  twenty 
years  of  this  time  he  has  pulled  a  passenger- 
train,  he  will  have  led  some  million  or  so 
6f  humans  upon  their  hurrying  ways  safely 
through  that  wilderness  of  menacing  sights 
and  sounds,  "not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom 
has  ever  so  much  as  seen  him,  much  less 
touched  his  hand  or  acknowledged  him  a 
leader  among  men. 

This,  in  efifect,  is  the  almost  matchless 
record  of  A.  G.  Reynolds,  engineer  of  the 
mail,  up  to  January  31,  when  he  stood  m  the 
Toledo  station  just  before  starting  on  his  run 
home  to  Elkhart,  Indiana,  with  his  pension 
papers  in  his  pocket,  retiring  him  for  age 
at  the  end  of  this  particular  run. 

Less  than  fifteen  miles  out  of  Toledo, 
his  engine  was  ditched.  There  was  death  and 
suffering  for  his  fellojvs  and  himself,  his 
spotless  record  was  gone  like  a  breath  of 
vapor  blown  from  his  cab-window,  and  his 
well-earned  retirement  upon  pension  was  in 
doubt. 
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Unnumbered  generations  of  men  have 
/ead  the  story  of  leadership,  of  courage,  of 
momentary  human  weakness  overmastered 
by  unflagging  zeal  for  dut}^  vi^hich  sustained 
Moses  through  forty  years  of  striving 
through  the  wilderness  toward  Canaan. 

They  have  read  of  the  one  thing  undone — 
the  one  failure  to  observe  the  detail  of  the 
spoken  law  when  common  human  needs 
were  sorely  pressing. 

And  now  that  time  has  truthfully  revealed 
the  great  law-giver  in  the  long  perspective 
of  its  passing,  the  thing  that  lives  in  the  big, 
human  consciousness  is  the  aching,  gripping 
tragedy  of  the  indomitable  leader,  ripe  in 
years  and  honor,  trudging  courageously  to 
the  mountain-top  of  his  ambition,  only  to 
look  over  into  the  Land  of  Promise  which 
he  might  not  enter. 

Something  of  this  feeling,  we  believe,  will 
attach  to  the  consideration  of  the  deplorable 
accident  in  point,  especially  among  those 
who  best  understand  the  'possibility  of  such 
happenings  in  the  ordinary  course. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  there  is  some 
doubt  being  expressed  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
an  engineer  to  pension  for  age  under  the 
circumstances  above  recited.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  additional  fact  which  may  be  con- 
strued in  favor  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 

It  is  that  he  had  reached  the  age-limit  of 
seventy  years  on  the  day  before  the  accident, 
and  was,  it  is  said,  finishing  out  the  month  of 
January  with  one  last  return  run  to  his  home 
station,  at  his  own  request,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  consent  of  his  superior  in  authority. 
All  in  all,  therefore,  we  believe  we  express 
the  sentiment  of  many  railroad  men  and 
others,  in  hoping  that,  long  before  this  ap- 
pears in  print,  this  veteran  engineer  who  was 
treated  so  shabbily  by  Fate  in  the  very  last 
hours  of  his  great  work  may  have  been 
honorably  enrolled  among  the  pensioned  vet- 
erans ;  and  that  his  hurts  of  body  and 
thought  may,  with  those  of  the  others  who 
likewise  suffer,  be  well  upon  the  way  of 
healing. 

.*« 

'  "MOTHER'S  SIGNAL." 


ALBERT  CAIN,  an  old  reader  of  this 
>■  magazine,  has  sent  us  from  his  home 
in  Cochran,  Indiana,  the  words  of  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  "  Mother's  Signal,"  which  is 
commemorative  of  John  Little,  who  lost  his 
life  in  a  wreck  at  Cochran,  July  30,  1894,  on 
the  B.  and  O.  S.  W. 

John  Little  was  an  engineer, 
Careful,  skilful,  without  fear; 
A  widowed  mother  was  his  care 
.A.nd  everything  he  had  to  share 
With  her  was  shared  in  equal  part. 
For  John  loved  her  with  all  his  heart. 


Each  day  John  Little's  train  went  through. 
His  "  Mother's  Signal,"  Little  blew. 
And  all  our  town  this  signal  knew. 
And  well  we  learned  to  love  it,  too. 

His  train  was  always  run  on  time. 
His  love  for  mother  was  sublime. 
And  whether  passing  east  or  west 
He  signaled  her  whom  he  loved  best. 

At  first  this  signal,  loud  and  shrill. 

Pierced  every  one  with  noisesome  thrill ; 

But  after  while  our  whole  town  knew. 

What  meant  the  signal  Little  blew, 

And  loved  to  hear  his  engine's  cry 

Each  day  as  Little's  train  flew  by. 

So  reg'lar  Little's  train  went  'long. 

Your  watch,  with  it,  could  not  be  wrong. 

And  thus  for  years  this  engineer. 

Careful,  skilful,  without  fear. 

Went  running  through,  now  east,  then  west — 

On  all  the  road  he  was  the  best — 

And  when  his  mother's  town  he  passed, 

John  Little  blew  his  loyal  blast. 

And  all  the  town,  as  he  flew  by. 

Rejoiced  to  hear  his  engine  cry 

His  signal  sweet  to  mother's  ear. 

And  more  we  loved  it,  year  by  year. 

'Twas  music  sweet  to  ev'ry  ear, 

And  sweeter  it  grew  ev'ry  year — 

Because  it  told  of  filial  love. 

Most  certain  of  reward  above. 

At  last  there  came  a  fatal  day. 

And  Little's  spirit  passed  away ! 

And  nevermore  within  her  town 

Is  Little's  mother's  signal  blown. 

On  open  switch  a  freight-train  lay, 

And  John's  train  had  the  right  of  way. 

Whose  fault?     Not  his!     But  in  a  flash. 

There  came  an  awful — awful  crash 

And  wreck  such  as  is  seldom  known — 

And  noble  Little's  soul  had  flown. 

There,  underneath  his  engine  bound, 

John  Little's  body,  crushed,  was  found. 

The  whistle-valve  his  hand  held  fast. 

One  moment  more,  as  be  flew  past 

His  mother's  home,  his  signal-call 

Would  have  cheered  her  and  thrilled  us  all. 

And  Little's  mother,  scarce  a  mile 

Away  was  waiting  with  a  smile. 

To  hear  her  boy  blow  her  his  love. 

When  Little's  spirit  soared  above. 

His  face  glowed  with  a  heavenly  light, 

But  Little's  soul  had  taken  flight. 

Now   nevermore    that   signal    will 

Echoes  wake  from  hill  to  hill. 

But  Lord  !    Our  God  !    Father  in  heaven  ! 

If  he  had  sins  be  they  forgiven ! 

For  faithfulness  like  his — and  love — 

Must  surely  find  reward  above. 

BOUQUETS  AND  KICKS. 


ALTHOUGH  we  are  regularly  running 
>■  under  two  hundred  pounds  working 
pressure,  we  like  to  occasionally  ease  up  and 
gather  in  the  kind  and  unkind  words  with 
which    our   readers    are   wont   to   strew   our 
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And  mocked  at  God  in  your  hellish  pride; 
Yoii've  paid  full  fare,  so  I  carry  you  through, 
For  it  is  only  right  that  you  get  your  due, 
For  every  laborer  is  worth  his  hire, 
So  T  land  you  safe  in  niy  lake  of  tire, 
\M'iere  my  fiery  imps  will  torment  you   for- 
ever. 
And  all  in  vain  you  will  sigh  for  a  Savior." 
Then  Tom  awoke  with  an  awful  cry ; 
His  clothes  soaked  wet  and  his  hair  stand- 
ing high. 
And  he  prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed  before 
To  be  saved  from  hell  and  the  devil's  power. 
And  his  crying  and  praying  was  not  in  vain. 
For  he  never  more  rode  on  the  hell-bound 
train. 


TELL  ME  NOT! 

Tell  me  not  in  box-car  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 

If  you're  working  for  a  railroad, 
Oh,  how  happy  life   must  seem ! 

Life  is  business  on  a  railroad. 

Where  you  have  to  do  things  right. 

Do  just  what  the  yardmaster  tells  you, 
Labor  hard    from   morn  till   night. 

Lives  of  railroad  men  remind  tis 
We  must  never  be   sublime, 

But  when  going  leave  behind  us 
Garnishes  upon  our  time. 

Garnishes  which  perhaps  some  other 
Wandering   on   this    stormj'   main — 

Some  forlorn  and  wayward  brother — 
Seeing  shall  pass  on  again. 

When  our  working  days  are  over, 
And   our   harvest   days    are    spent, 

With  our  shoes  all  worn  and  dusty, 
With  our  backs  all  tired  and  bent. 

We  shall  near  the  gates  of  heaven. 

But  inside  we'll  never  get, 
For  St.  Peter  there  will  tell  us, 

"  We've  no  railroad  men  here  yet." 


LIFE'S   RAILWAY   TO    HEAVEN. 

BY     CHARLIE     D.     TILLMAN. 

.{Copyrighted,  1910,  by  Charlie  D.  Tilhiian.) 

.  Life  is  like  a  mountain  railroad, 

With  an  engineer  that's  brave ; 
We  must  make  the  run  successful 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave ; 
Watch  the  curves,  the  fills,  the  tunnels, 

Never  falter,  never  quail ; 
Keep  your  hand  upon  the  throttle. 

And  your  eye  upon  the  rail. 

Chorus. 
Blessed  Savior,  Thou  wilt  guide  us 
Till  we  reach  that  blissful  shore. 
Where  the  angels  wait  to  join  us, 
In   Thy  praise   forevermore. 


You  will  roll  up  grades  of  trial, 

You  will  cross  the  bridge  of   strife. 
See  that  Christ  is  your  conductor. 

On  this   lightning  train  of  life. 
Always   mindful   of   obstruction. 

Do  your   duty,   never  fail. 
Keep  your  hand  upon  the  throttle. 

And  your  eye  upon  the  rail. 

Repeat  Chorus. 

You   will   always   find   obstructions. 

Look   for   storms   of   wind  and   rain, 
On  a  fill,  or  curve,  or  trestle. 

They   will    almost   ditch   your   train. 
Put  your  trust  alone  in  Jesus, 

Never    falter,    never    fail ; 
Keep  your   hand  upon  the   throttle, 

And  your  eye  upon  the  rail. 

Repeat  Chorus. 

As  you  roll  across  the  trestle, 

Spanning  death's   dark;  swelling  tide, 
You  behold  the  union  depot, 

Into  which  your  train  will  glide. 
There  you'll-  meet  the   Superintendent, 

God,   the   Father — God,  the   Son, 
With  the  hearty,  joyous  plaudit, 

"  Weary   pilgrim,    welcome   home  !  " 

Repeat  Chorus. 


MY  DAD'S  THE  ENGINEER. 

BY  CHARLES  GRAHAM. 

(Copyright,  1905,  by  Henry  I.  Wehman.    All 
rights  -  reserved. ) 

We  were  none  of  us  thinking  of  danger. 

As  the  train  sped  on  in  the  night, 
'Till  the  flames  from  a  burning  forest 

Made  the  passengers  wild  with  fright. 
Then   a   tiny  maid  near   a   window,   with   a 
smile,  said : 

'■  There's  nothing  to  fear  ;  - 
I'm  sure  that  no  harm  will  befall  you — ■ 

jNIy  dad's  the  engineer." 

Refrain. 

"  Daddy's  on  the  engine,  don't  be  afraid ; 
Daddy   knows    what   he   is    doing,"    said   the 

little  maid; 
■'  We'll  soon  be  out  of  danger,  don't  you  ever 

fear ; 
Every    one   is    safe,    because   my    Dad's    the 

engineer." 

With  the  sparks  falling  closely  about  tts. 

Through  the  flames  we  sped  on  so  fast. 
And  the  brave  little  maid's  father 

Brought  us  through  the  danger  all  safe  at 
last; 
And  the  proud,  sweet  face  of  his  lassie. 

And  the  words  of  the  calm,  little  dear. 
Will  live  in  my  mem'ry  forever — 

"  My  dad's  the  engineer." 

Refraix. 
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Warm  as  the  summer  beach 

If  anybody  needs  or  deserves 
rooms  just  right  to  live  in,  to  play 
in,  to  sleep  in,  it  is  the  little  folks. 
In  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  old- 
fashioned  heating  methods  soon 
begin  to  leak  or  force  ash-dust  and 
coal-gases  into  the  living  rooms, 
and  the  loved  ones  are  made  to 
breathe  burned,  devitalized  air, 
totally  unfit  for  the  lungs.  Whereas 
Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure  Steam 
heating  with 

AMERICANxIDEAL 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers 

will  supply  pure,  warm  air  to  every  room  in  the  house  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
These  outfits  are  used  exclusively  in  hospitals,  sanitariums,  laboratories,  colleges, 
greenhouses,  etc,  where  correct  heating  and  ventilation  are  an  absolute  necessity. 
IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in  such  small  sizes,  yet 
with  equal  completeness,  that  they  are  now  put  into  thousands  of  cottages,  houses, 
stores,  etc.,  at  prices  easily  within  reach  of  all.  These  outfits  soon  save  their  cost 
by  cutting  down  the  fuel  bills  and  absence  of  repairs;  while  their  cleanliness  halves 
the  housework  and  saves  much  wear  on  carpets  and  furnishings. 

Do  not  wait  until  you  build  that  new  house  which  you  may  have  in  mind.     See  that  your  present 

home  is  warmed  as  you  know  it  should  be, 
^Vfc  ~"  I  and  it  will  rent  for  10%   to  15%   more,  or 

sell  quickly  at  a  higher  price  when  you 
leave  it.  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  are  a  high-paying  investment — 
not  an  expense. 

Prices  are  now  most  favorable,  and  you  get 
the  services  of  the  most  skillful  fitters. 
Don't  put  it  off  till  the  soon-coming  Fall — 
write  us  to-day  for  free  valuable  book 
which  tells  fully  all  the  hows  and  whys  of 
IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating. 


A  No.  C-24I  IDEAL  Boiler  and  555  A   No.  3-22  IDEAL  Boiler  and  400 

ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators,  ft.  of  38-in.  AMERICAN  Radiators, 

costing  the  owner  $250,  were  used  costing  the  owner  $195,  were  used 

to  Hot- Water  heat  this  cottage.  to  Hot-Water  heat  this  cottage. 

At  these  prices  the  goods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installation 
Is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


Public  Showrooms 
all  large  cities 


AMERICANl^ADIATOfi  fOMPMY 


Write  to  Dept.  J 
CHICAGO 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Eaileoad  Man's   Magazine. 
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gXf      Cabinet         % 

Gdenwood 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Range. 


One  Damper,  for 
Baking  or 
Kindling. 


Glenwood  Patent  Oven  Heat  Indicator. 

No  fussy  ornamentation  or  fancy  nickel  on  the  Plain  Cabinet  Glenwood.  Just 
the  natural  black  iron  finish.  "The  Mission  Style  "applied  to  a  range.  A  room 
saver  too — like  the  upright  piano.    Every  essential  refined  and  improved  upon. 

The  Sectional  Top  prevents  warping,  and  is  so  planned  that  by  changing  the  cross-shaped 
castings  that  hold  the  covers  (see  illustration)  a  wash-boiler  may  be  placed  at  back  of  range, 

leaving  all 
front  holes 
free  for 
cooking. 

The  Oven, 

Damper, 

Grates  and 

Clean-out 

are  each 

worthy  of 

special 

mention. 

The  Glenwood  Gas  Ran^e  Attachment  consisting 

of  Oven,  Broiler  and  Three  Burner  Top  is  made  to 

bolt  neatly  to  the  end  of  the 

coal  range  when  a  combina- 

'^'^  tion  coal  and  gas  range  is 

desired. 

The  heat  in  both  coal  and 
gas  ovens  is  registered  by 
the  wonderful  Glenwood  pat- 
ent oven  heat  indicator  which 
shows  at  a  glance  when  to 
put  food  in  the  oven. 

If  a  lar^e  amount  of  baK- 
ing  is  required,  both  the 
Coal  and  Gas  ovens  can  be 
operated  at  the  same  time 
using  one  for  meats  and  the 
other  for  pastry.  Being 
very  compact  it  saves  room 
in  the  kitchen  and 

'     ««MaKes  CooKing  Easy." 


. 


This  range  is  also  made  with  elevated  gas  oven  instead  of  end  style,  shown 
above,  or  if  gas  is  not  desired,  with  or  without  reservoir  on  right  end. 


The  Glenwood  Ash  Chute  may  be  used  instead  of  a 
pan,  when  kitchen  is  on  first  floor.  This  wonderful  con- 
venience saves  lugging  ashes,  as  they  are  dropped 
direct  to  ash  barrel  in  basement  without  a  particle  of 
dust  or  dirt  in  kitchen    (see  illustration) . 

Write  for  handsome  booklet  of  the  plain  Cabinet  Glenwood 
Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  range,  mailed  free. 


Direct 
to  Aah 
Barrel 


WEIR  STOVE  CO.,   TAUNTON,  MASS. 

Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Glenwood  Ranges,  Parlor  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Water  and  Steam  Boilers. 
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Young  Men  Wanted 

'^oZ'U"  i^  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 

CHAUFFEURS,  automobile  salesmen  and  repairmen  get  big  pay 
for  pleasant,  congenial  work,  because  the  demand  for  trained 
7nen  exceeds  the  supply.  We  have  taught  hundreds  of  young  men 
without  previous  mechanical  experience,  and  we  can  teach  you  in 
ten  weeks  if  you  study  a  few  hours  a  week.  The  work  is  interesting. 
You  see  everything  worth  seeing  on  tours — you  go  everywhere. 
Our  simple  course  by   mail  guarantees  efficiency  because  all   our 

instruction  is  personal.  Our  gradu- 
ates   are    everywhere,    earning 
$25.00  a  week  and  up.    Ask  them 
about  us  and  about  the  positions 
they  have  secured. 


To  Automobile 

Owners  and 

Garages 

When   you  want 
competent  chauf- 
feurs or  men  for 
any  class  of   au- 
tomobile   work, 
write  to  us.  We 
can  put  you 
in  touch 
with  the 
man  you 
want. 


Answer  This  Ad  Today 

Ask  us  for  the  first  lesson.  We  will  send  it 
withoitt  any  charge,  and  from 
it  you  will  get  an  idea  of  how 
we  train  you  in  every  phase  of 
automobile  knowledge.  You 
will  be  impressed  at  once  with 
the  remarkable  thoroughness 
of  the  instruction  outlined  even 
in  this  preliminary  lesson. 
Write  today — now  ! 

Empire  Auto.  Institute 

945  Dake  BIdg. 
^  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

The,  Original 

Automobile 

School. 
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A  New  and  Becoming  Style  in 

Collars 

2  for  25c. 

The  Only  Collars  with 
Linocord  Endless  Buttonholes 

In  collars  the  Style,  Fit  and  Comfort  depend  on 
having  strong,  sound  buttonholes.    No  matter  how 
good  the  collar  may  be  in  every  other  particular, 
once  a  buttonhole  is  stretched  or  broken,  you 
have  a  gaping,  slovenly,  ill-fitting  collar. 

THE  LINOCORD  BUTTONHOLE  is 
made  M^ith  an  eyelet  like   the  buttonhole 
in  your  coat,  hence  is  pliable,  easy  to  put  \ 

on    and    off.      It    is    reinforced  all   around 
with  a  Stout  Linen  Cord,  which  makes  it  so 
strong  it  can't   possibly  stretch   or  break,  even 
with    the    hardest    or    longest    wear— a    SILVER 
Collar  will  always  fit  and  look  as  the  designer  intended 


Two  Heights: 
HALLEY,  2Ji  In. 
COMET,  2^8  in. 

Quarter  Sizes. 


SEND  FOR  "  WHAT»S  WHAT." 

The  latest  word  in  Men's  Fashions.  It  embodies  the  dicta  of 
the  foremost  fashion  authorities  with  reference  to  every  item 
of  men's  apparel.  It  not  only  tells  what  to  wear  but  also  what 
not  to  wear.  Fully  illustrated.  Invaluable  for  reference. 
Yours  for  the  asking. 
Linocord  Endless  Eyelet  Buttonhole. 

GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  480  River  Street,  Troy,  New  York. 


IX 


1%^     ■ 


BEVERLY 


GRISW^OLD 


HARBORD 


HARMON 
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The  very  newest  shapes  for  spring  wear— 
the  style  leaders  of  them  all— are  shown  in 
Hawes,  von  Gal  Hats.  Note  especially  the 
beauty  of  the  telescope  soft  hat— a  style  be- 
coming to  almost  every  man. 

Compare  a  Hawes,  von  Gal  Hat— either 
stiff  or  soft— with  a  hat  of  any  other  make— the 
quality  is  apparent.  Ask  your  dealer  about  the 
guarantee.     Prices,  $3,  $4  and  $5. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3.00  Hats 


//  not  af  your  local  dealer's,  write  for  our  new  Spring  Style  Book  '*/?."  We  will  fill 
your  order  direct  from  */ie  factory  if  you  will  indicate  style  wanted  and  give  your  haf 
size,  your  heiglit,  weight  and  waist  measure.     Add  25  cenfs  to  cover  cost  of  expressage. 


FACTORY : 
DANBURY,  Connecticut 


m 


INCORPORATED    /    V^^ 


1178  Broadway,  New  York 


Wholesale  Offices: 
CHICAGO  BOSTON 
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Look  for  this  Trade  Mark  on 

Outing  Shirts.  Negligee  Shirts.  Men's  and 
Women's  Pajamas.  Office  Coats.  Athletic  Summer 
Underwear.      Women's    Shirt   Waists,    Etc. 

SOIBSBTTB  is  the  ideal  summer  fabric  for  men's  ready-to-wear 
garments.  Looks  like  silk,  feels  like  silk.  Muck  more  durable — at 
a  fraction  of  tke  cost. 


I?  gfi^'r'i-B'lEJfcioJ.afeiBEJS^ 


Look  for 
this  label 


SOIESETTE 

-^  REGISTERED^—  ** 


on  each 
garment 


:as3sa=sa'gt5SMgsc= 


Retains    its    fresh,    snappy,    lustrous    appearance    and    rich    coloring    after 
repeated  laundering.     Always  fashionable,  cool,   healthful. 
By  the  yard  in  over  50  shades  at  all  retail  stores. 

SOIESETTE  stamped  on  selvage  of  every  yard 

CLARENCE  WHITMAN  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  39  Leonard  St.,  New  York 
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A\\fi^ 


IJR  Easte 

"Prize  Offer? 

A  Prize  for  100  Persons  Who 
Write  a  Reason  for  Preferring 

SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


Your  letter,  giving  one  reason  "  Why  a  Man  Should  Prefer 
SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS"  may  win  one  of 
the  100  Prizes. 


1  St  prize 

2nd  prize 

3rd  prize 

4th  prize 

5  th  prize 

6th  to  1 0th  prizes 

I  I  th  to  20th  prizes 


THE    PRIZES: 

$50.00  in  money 
40.00  in  money 
30.00  in  money 
25.00  in  money 
20.00  in  money 
1 0.00  in  money 
5.00  in  money 


We  want  a  letter  from  everyone  in  every  walk  of  life 
telling  what  be  believes  to  be  the  one  be.st  resisoii 

"  Why  a  Man  Should  Prefer— 

SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS." 

We  will  pay  $50.00  in  Cash  for  the  Best  Letter  of  200 
words  or  less,  answering  this  query.  And  .f215.00 
more  will  be  apportioned  among  the  19  next  closest 
competitors. . 

Besides  these  cash  prizes,  we  will  distribute  80  pairs 
of  SHIltLEY  PKESIDENT  SUSPENDEKS  to  eighty  other 
contestants. 

This  contest  is  wide  open  to  anyone,  anywhere.  There 
is  no  fee,  no  condition,  no  obligation.  Simply  state  on 
one  side  of  your  paper  what  you  consider  the  One  Best 


21st  to  50th  Prizes 
I  pair  silk  SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS, 
with  gilt  trimmings,  value  $  I . 

51st  to  100th  Prizes 
I    pair   SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS 
(Regular  50c.  slock). 

Reason  "  Why  a  Man  Should  Prefer  SHIKLEY  PRESI- 
DENT SUSPENDERS." 

Then  sign  your  name,  indicate  plainly  your  address, 
and  give  the  name  of  your  Clothing  Dealer,  or  Haber- 
dasher, and  his  »<]tlress.  It  is  essential  that  we  have 
the  dealer's  address,  for  the  prizes  will  be  distributed 
through  him  Hlietlier  he  sells  SHIRI^KV 
1»KK«II>KNT  SUSHENJDERS  oi-  not. 

Give  one  reason  only.  Make  your  letter  short— not 
more  than  200  words.  (Date,  Address,  Signature  and 
Dealer's  Name  not  being  counted  as  words.)  Forget 
grammar  and  avoid  "advertisy"  adjectives.  What  we 
want  is  a  simple  expression  of  your  reason  for  pre- 
ferring SHIKLEY  PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS  to  all 
other  kinds. 


CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  15th 

^  —  and    all    letters    postmarked  y ' 

after  midnight  of  the  15th  will  / 

be  disqualilied.    Watch  our  ad-  / 

vertisements   closely  after  that  / 

(l.ite.  P.  F.  Collier*  Son  and  The  '  ' 
,  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company  will 
\  each  furnish  an  expert  to  assist 
\  Mr.  C.  F.  Edgarton,  of  The  C.  A. 
,.!  Edgarton  Manufacturing  Com- 
;d  pany.  in  selecting  the  Best  Let- 
."^l  ters.    The  names  of  the  winners 

y' "'  will  be  announced  and  prizes 
awarded  about  May  10th. 
There  are  plenty  of  Reasons 
for  preferring  SHIRLEY 
/  PRESIDENT  SUSPEND- 
ERS, but  what  particular 
feature  appeals  to  you— and 
why  ?  Tell  us  in  a  Contest 
Letter. 


SHIRLEY  PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS 


1769    MAIN    STREET, 


SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


In  answering  this  ailrcrliscmcnt  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


"  Onyx 


"it 


Trade 


Hosiery 


Mark 


For  Men 

Good  Men  and  True  Everywhere 

Learn  how  and  where  to  get  Good  Hosiery,  not  for  to-day, 

but  for  all  time 

Commit  to  memory  the  TRADE  MARK,  illustrated  above, 
stamped  on  every  pair  of  '"'' Onyx''''  Hosiery,  so  that  you  cannot 
fail  to  get  the  satisfactory  kind.  No  Trade  Mark  ever  stood 
for  such  Honest  Value  as  this. 

The  New  '•'•Onyx'''  Doublex  Quality 

will  interest  you.  It  consists  in  the  re-enforcement  of  heel  and  toe  with  a 
specially  prepared  yarn  of  extra  strength,  doubling  the  wearing  Quality.  All 
weights  from  medium  to  sheerest  fabric,  in  Cotton,  lyisle,  Silklisle  and  pure 
Thread  Silk,  have  this  important  feature,  and  shown  in  great  color  range. 

Colors — Black,  White,  Tan,  Paris  Tan,  French  Grey,  London  Smoke, 
Cadet,  Navy,  Reseda,  Amethyst,  Purple,  Ruby,  in  fact  all  shades  to  match 
any  color  scheme  desired. 

A  few  of  the  many  excellent  Qualities  are  described  below — Try  them — 
You  will  place  the  "  Onyx  "  Brand  on  a  par  with  your  favorite  brand  of  cigar. 

Make  it  your  Business  to  get  a  pair  of  "Onyx"  Hose  and 
know  what  good  hosiery  is  really  like 


E  380  Men's  "ONYX"  Black  and  Colored  Gossamer 
Lisle  "  Doublex"  Heel  and  Toe,  very  superior  quality,  and 
exquisite  weight  for  Spring  wear      .        .        .        50c  a  pair 

E  3185  Men's  "  ONYX "  Black  and  Colored  Silklisle 
"  Doublex "  Heel  and  Toe,  re-enforced  sole,  feels  and 
looks  like  silk;  wears  better;  without  exception  the  best 
value  obtainable 50c  a  pair 

E  310  Men's  "ONYX"  Black  and  Colored  Lisle 
"  Doublex  "i Heel  and  Toe,  double  sole,  special  woven  six 
thread  heel  and  toe,  and  four  thread  all  over    .     50c  a  pair 


930/8  Men's  "ONYX"  Black  and  Colored  Silklisle 
with  self  clocks,  "Doublex"  Quality;  re-enforced  heel, 
sole  and  toe 50c  a  pair 

E330  Men'3  "ONYX"  Black  and  Colored  Silklisle 
"Doublex"  Heel  and  Toe,  re-enforced  sole  ;  soft,  lus- 
trous, silky,  gauze  weight ;  the  equal  ot  this  quality  does  not 
exist ■        .        .        75c  a  pair 

E311  Men's  "ONYX"  Black  only  "Doublex"  Heel 
aiid  Toe,  double  sole ;  finest  quality  sea  island  combed 
Lisle  ;  the  sheerest  weight  made  ;  will  be  a  revelation  in 
fineness  of  texture  and  durability      .        .        .        75c  a  pair 


620    Men's  "  ONYX  "  Black  and  Colored  Pure  Thread  Silk  inner  lisle-lined 
sole  ;  doubles  life  of  hose  ;  one  of  the  most  reliable  silk  numbers,  $1.50  a  pair 

7/  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  direct  you  to  nearest 
dealer,  or  send,  postpaid,  any  number  desired.     Write  to  Dept.  93. 


Lord  E3  Taylor 


Wholesale  Distribidors 


New  York 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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BRASS  BED 


guaranteed  10  year: 
extraordinary  vain 


either  brisl;t 
Terms  $S 


ONSMADL 
MOMTflff 
PAMNTS 


12: 


^e    Ali -Brass   Bki>, 
2-incli posts,  any 

I  desired,   Iv  e  a  v  y 
ne    Prencli    larqiier, 

cash,  $1  month 


Homes  Furnished 

Everything  for  |he  home  on  Open  Account  Credit— the 
credit  that  is  so  much  appreciated  by  the  best  families  in 
Chicago  to  lay.  This  splendid  credit  service  is  now  offered 
to  you  no  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  salary  or 
position  may  be.  It's,  credit  of  the  highest  character— 
choroughly  diffriified  and'p.leasant— very  convenient  and  helpful.  You 
send  a  very  small  sum  with  order,  we  ship  goods  at  once  and  you  pay 
us  aa  yon  find  it  convenient.  You  may  take  a  year  on  every  purchase. 
We  charge  absolutely  nothing  for  this  credit  service — no  interest — no 
extras  of  any  kind.  No  security  required,  Absolute  satisfaction  or 
nioney  back.     Everything  confidential. 

CATALOG  N2: 142  FREE 

Write  for  our  Big  New  Catalog.  It's  an  immense  volume,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors,  quoting  factfiry  prices  on  furniture,  carpets,  rugs, 
curtains,  pianos,  sewing  ma<'hihes,  crockery,  clocks,  lamps,  silverware, 
go-carts,  refrigerators,  stoves,  ranges,  etc.,  etc,  Wiite  at  once  for  this 
great  Bargain  Catalog — write  today 

Hartman   Furniture    &   Carpet   Go. 

Dept.O-3      223-239  Wabasli  Ave.,  €liica$;o.  IJ.K.  A. 

Lariicstj  oldest  and  best  known  homefaniishing  concern  in  America. 
Established  1855 — 55  years  of  success — 23  bi^  stores  — over  2,000,000 
homes  furnished—- over  700,000  customers  today — capital  and  resources 
larj^er  thau  that  of  any  similar  concern  in  the  country. 


i^ 


g 


TT  WOULD  COST  more 
A  thaa  $11,000  to  send  a 
post-card  to  the  million-and- 
more  homes  that  read  "The 
Argosy  Combination"  every 
month. 

Advertisers  who  know  are 
using  this  short-cut 


Classified  Advertising 


Rate  per  Line 
The  Argosy  $1.50 

The  All-Story  Magazine  1.00 

The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine      .75 
The  Cavalier  .50 


Special 
Combination 
Rate 
\  $3.00 

$3.75    J 
Minimum  4  lines;  Maximum  12  lines.     Ten  per  cent 
(llscount  for  six  consecutive  insertions. 

The  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Appi  >oii  prepared  for  lliis  call— no  matter  from 
nhioli  deparliiieiit  it  comes  1  Just  tliInK  ^vliat  it 
>voiil(l  mean  to  iiave  coiistaiitly  at  your  eH»o>v  for 
consiiltsitioii.  an  expert  on  lli»  vc^ry  problems  tliat 
puzzle  you.    Tliat's  just  ^liat  you  ivoiiltl  Iiave  in  llie 

CYCLOPEDIA   OF 

APPLIED  ELECTRICITY 


Six    Bi^if   Volumes— Bound     in    Half    Morocco  -  3. SOG 

P:is:os  7  X  1<»  inches— p  rinted  on  special  paper 

in     lar(^o,    clear    type  --2,000    full    page 

plates,  diagrams,    formulas,  etc> 

Written  by  thirty  expert  Electrical  Engineers,  the  biggest  men 
in  the  profession.  It  is  a  working  guide  for  tlie  student  or 
practical  electrician,  or  a  ready  reference  work  for  tiie  expert. 

Examine  the  Books  at  Our  Expense 


So  confident  are  we  that  the  books  are  just  what  you  want, 
that  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  prepaid  express — you  keep 
the  books  5  days— examine  them  carefully,  test  them,  apply 
them  to  your  every-day  work.  If  satisfied  that  the  books  are  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ever  publislied  on 
electricity,  keep  them,  send  $2.00  within  five  days  and  .'|!2.00 
a  month  until  you  have  paid  fl8.80,  the  special  introductory 
price — the  regular  list  price  is  $.36.00.  If  rot  suited  to  your 
needs,  notify  us.  We  will  send  for  them  at  our  expense.  Kill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon  today — the  books  will  be  sent  yon  at  onee, 

IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS   TREATED 

Klectric  Wiring  — Electric  Telegraph —Wireless 
Telegraphy— Telautograph-  Theory,  Calculation. 
Design  and  Construction  of  Cenerators  :ind 
Motors -Types  of  Dynamos  and  Motors— Elevators 
—Direct  Current  Motors—  Direct-Driven  Machine 
Shop  Tools— Electric  Ivighting— Electric  Rail^vays 
— M:inagenient  of  Dynamos  :ind  Motors— I'ower 
Stations-Central  Station  Kngiiieeriiig-Storage 
Batteries— Power  Transmission— Alternating  Cur- 
rent  Machinery  —  Telephony  —  Automatic  Tele- 
phone—Wireless   Telephony,     etc. 


For  a  short  time  we  will  inclu  de,  as  a  monthly  supplement,  for  one 
year,  the  TKCHNIC.\L  WORLD  MAGAZINE.  This  is  a  regular  $1..50 
monthly,  full  of  Twentieth  Century  Scienti'fic  facts,  written  in  pojiular 
form.  Also  contains  the  latest  discussions  on  timely  topics  in  inven- 
tion, discovery,  industry,  etc. 

FREE    OFFER    COUPON 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  set  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Electricity  for  five  days' 
fre^  examination.  Also  T.  W.  for  one  year.  I  will  send  $2 
within  five  days  and  $1  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $18.80 ;  or 
notify  you  and  hold  the  books  subject  to  your  order.  Title  not 
to  pass  until  fully  paid. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

OCCUPATION 

EMPI<OYER  

^^^^^^^^^^^_         R.  R.  Man's,  4-'10         ^^^^^^^kr^^h 


In  antvoering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  tliat  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazinb. 
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Go  in  Business  for  Yourself 

Let  Us  Send  You  a 

Little  Giant  Cleaner 

On  30  Days  Trial 

A  Liittle  Criant  Cleaner  should  pay  for  itself 
in  less  than  two  months,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
business  after  paying;  help  and  all  expenses. 

It  is  capable  of  earning  $250.00  to  $300.00  clear 
profit  a  month  and  we  cannot  see  where  there  is 
a  possible  chance  for  anyone  that  buys  a  machine 
fail  to  make  big  money,  but  every  reason  why 
should.make  thousands  of  dollars. 


Give  Us  a  Chance  to  Help  You 

You  can  make  $2500  to  $3000  a  year  on  each  machine.  It  advertises  itself 

and  orders  for  work  come  pouring  in  so  you  should  be  busy  all  the  time. 

The  Liittle  Giant  House  Cleaner  is  proving  one  of  the  greatest  money-makers  ever 

put  on  the  market.    If  you  are  willing  to  hustle  you  can  easily  make  $2,500  to  $3,000  a  year 

on  each  machine  you  own.    Make  a  start  to-day  and  you  will  never  regret  it.    As  soon  as 

you  earn  money  enough  and  have  one  machine  paid  for,  buy  another,  hire  other  men  and 

let  them  make  $10  or  $15  a  day  for  you.    Getting  one  of  these  machines  and  hiring  a 

man  to  run  it,  beats  working  for  a  living  to  a  standstill.    Be  "Johnny  on  the  Spot" 

with  a  machine  and  get  the  cream  of  the  business.    If  you  can  get  a  number  of  these 

machines  working.they  should  make  you  rich.     We  believe  there  never  has  been  a 

machine  placed  on  the  market  that  has  so  pleased  everybody,  met  with  such  immediate 

success,  and  made  so  much  money  as  the  house  cleaning  machine. 


A  Perfect  Wonder 

The  Liittle  Giant  reaches  every  crack,  corner  and 
crevice  of  the  floor;    the  cracks  in  the  wall,  the  ceiling 
and  mouldings.    It  cleans  and  renovates  bedding,  com- 
forts, blankets,    mattresses    and  pillows;  the  cracks  or 
crevices  in  wooden  and  iron  beds;  even  the  dust,  fuzz  and 
other  accumulation  in  tightly  coiled  woven-wire  springs. 
It  consists  of  a  powerful  gasoline  engine,  a  double 
acting  suction  air  pump,  a  vacuum  condenser,  cold  water 
tank,  electric  spark  battery,  vacuum  gauge,  high-pressure 
suction  hose,  observation  glass  and  cleaning  tools — all 
properly  connected  so  as  to  work  in  unison  and  give  the 
desired  results.    The  whole  is  erected  on  a  substantial 
four-wheel  wagon,  to  be  drawn  by  hand,  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place. 


Nothing  to  Compare  With  It. 

There  are  several  small  machines  on  the  market  for  home 
use  to  be  worked  either  by  hand  or  a  small  water  or  electric 
motor,  but  they  have  never  been  a  success  because  they  do 
not  have  power  enough  to  clean  with,  although  they  will 
draw  the  top  dust  from  the  room.  The  Little  Giant 
Cleaner  does  the  same  work  in  the  same  way  as  the  large 
machines  costing  from  $2,000  to  $7,000  each.  It  has  the 
same  size  hose. 

We  have  seen  it  pull  out  pail  after  pail  of  dirt  from 
houses — dirt  that  was  impossible  to  remove  completely  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  beating,  etc.  When  it  is  working 
on  the  streets,  the  dirt  and  filth  pouring  through  the  obser- 
vation glass  attracts  a  crowd  of  people  that  look  with 
vvonder.    They  would  not  believe  it  possible. 


Our  Liberal  Offer— Pay  for  it  Out  of  Your  Profits 


We  want  you  to  investigate  this  exceptional  opportunity.    We  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  business  where  so  small  an  investment  will  bring  such  wonderful  returns, 
because  right  here  in  Toledo  we  have  proved  this  by  our  own  actual  experience 
■\Ve  have  such  implicit  confidence  in  the  wonderful  money-making  powers  of  the  Little 
Criant  Uoune  Cleaner — that  we  will  ship  one  to  any  live  man,    who  is  honest  and 
willing  to  work,  on    80  Day's  Trial — upon  such  liberal  terms  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  lose.    We  will  even  go  further  and  allow  you  to  pay  for  it  in  iiiHtallmeutBt 
and  in  such  a  way  that  your  profit  should  easily  take  care  of  your  payments. 

In  oar  illustrated  book  we  give  full  particulars  as  to  how  to  organize  your  business 

solicit  orders,  what  to  charge  for  the  work  and  how  to  turn  every  minute  of  your  ti.ne 

money.     We  will  send  it  to  you  free.     Every  ambitious  man  who  has  any  "get-up"  i 

him  should  write  at  once  for  this  book.     A  postage  stamp  will  bring  it  to  you  and  it 

will  show  you  how  you  can  become  independent  and  one  of  the  prosperous  men 


your  community. 


Send  the  Conpon 
for  Free  Book, 
full  informa- 
tion and 

Our  Easy       ,        , 
Terms.  «5^'  ^.o^ 

to     .<$>%^ 


McCreery  Manufacturing  Co. 

1 1 4  McCreery  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio 


In  ansicering  this  advertisement  it  is  dcsiralle   that  you  mention  The   Raileoad   Man's    Magazine. 
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FISH,  OYSTERS, 
All   Sea  Foods 

No  better  or  more  delicate  flavor  can  be 
added  to  all  Fish  Cooking  than  by  using 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,   Stews  and    Hashes,   Steaks,    Roasts,  Chops,   Game,  Gravies,  Chafing 

Dish  Cooking,  Salads,  Welsh  Rarebit  and  many  other 

dishes  are  improved  by  its  use. 

See  that  Lea  &  Pcrrins'  Signature  is  on  Wrapper  and  Label. 

Avoid    Imitations.  Jo"n  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents.  New  York. 


N 


O  MAN  OR  WOMAN  wastes  time  in  reading  the  advertising  pages  of 
The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine.  They  are  instructive,  informative,  and 
full  of  new  ideas. 


Somewhere  in  this  advertising  section  there  is  a  description  of  something 
you  want,  and  the  advertisement  is  going  to  suggest  it  to  your  mind. 

If  it  accomplishes  this,  and  offers  the  article  to  you  at  a  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents,  H  has  done  you  a  real  service. 

Why  not  let  these  advertisements  help  you  ? 


This  Electric  Engine  FREE 

with  one  year's  subscription  to 

JfWS"  POPULAR  ELECTRICITY 

The  attractive  electric  engine  we  offer  is  2U  times  size  shown  in  iUustra- 

tion.    It  runs  like  lightning  a  long  time  on  one  cell  of  ordinary  wet  or  dry 

battery.   Not  a  cheap  cast  iron  toy,  but  a  perfect  engine  madii  on  the  scientific 

solenoid  principle.     Has    a  speed  control    and  reversing   lever;  very    powerful, 

interesting    and  instructive.       Tour  boy  may  V)e   the  future  Edison :    give  him    a   start. 

Both   of  you  will  enjoy  reading  the   Miracles   of  Electricity    in  plain,  simple  language. 


Popular  Klecti-icity  is  an  intensely  interestinpr  mag- 
azine to  yonnsr  and  old  alike  ;  in  fact,  everybody  wlio  wishes 
up-to-date  information  on  all  electrical  events.  Kvery  issue 
lellH  in  |>l»iii  KntfliHli  and  beautifully  pictures  the  many 
new  and  wonderful  tilings  accomplished  daily  by  electricity — 
things  that  you  would  never  know  of  or  even  dream  of  unless 
you  read  this  monthly  publication. 

Its  pages  transform  dry  technical  accounts  into  fascinating 
and  instructive  stories,  in  language  so  plain  and  simple  that 
everyone  can  get  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  mysteries  of 


electricity.     100  or  iuor<>  illiislralioiiN  e»<-li  month. 

Every  issue  as  interesting  as  the  most  fascinating  romance  ; 
every  reading  leaves  one  better  iniornied  and  benefited  as  well 
as  happily  entertained.     Cleanest  and  best  magazine  published. 

Send  us  $1.00  (Canadian  Jl.3.5,  Foreign  if  1  50),  regular  yearly 
subscription  price,  and  get  this  scientific  Electric  Engine  at 
once  and  receive  the  magazine  regularly  for  the  next  12  months. 

POPULAR  ELECTRICITY  PUBLISHINQ  CO. 

1247  Monadnock  BIdg. ,  Chicago,  III. 


In  OMwering  any  adverlisetnent  on  this  page  it  it  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Complete   Cyclopedia    of 

ENGINEERING 


Only  the  man  who  is  "  The  Master  "—master 
of  himself — master  of  his  trade  or  profession,  wins 
great  success. 

You  can  educate  yourself — you  can  prepare  for 
advancement  by  using  a  portion  of  this  Great 
Specialized  Engineering  Library. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering 

is  a  practical,  general  reference  work  on  steam  boilers,  steam,  gas 
and  oil  engines,  marine  and  locomotive  work,  mechanical  drawing, 
management  of  dynamos  and  motors,  electric  lighting  and  wiring,  etc. 
These  six  volumes  contain  3,200  pages,  size  7x10  inches,  and 
over  2,000  full-page  plates,  drawings,  diagrarrs,  formulas,  tables, 
etc.  Also  contains  a  series  of  practical  test  questions,  with  solutions^ 
and  is  carefully  indexed  for  ready  reference. 

Read  This  Liberal  Offer 

$2.00  Down  — $2.00  a  Month 

Upon  receipt  of  coupon  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  this  great  Cyclo- 
pedia, by  prepaid  express,  without  deposit  or  guarantee  of  any  kind. 
Keep  the  books  five  days.examine  them  carefully , give  them  every  possi- 
ble test.    We  want  you  to  be  the  judge— you  are  under  tio  obligations. 

If  you  decide  the  books  are  not  what  you  want,  advise  us  and  we 
win  have  them  returned  at  our  expense.  If  you  keep  the  books,  send 
us  $2.00  within  five  days,  then  $2.00  a  month  untU  you  have  paid 
the  special  price  of  $18.80.     The  regular  list  price  is  $36.00. 


-IMPORTAIVT  SITBJECTS  COVERED- 


Steam,  Gas  and  Oil  Engines,  Calorimeters,  Pumps,  Elevators, 
Indicators,  Valve  Gears,  Turbines,  Compression  and  Absorption 
Refrigeration,  Gaseous  and  Liquid  Fuel,  Condensers,  Navigation, 
Air  Brakes,  Machine  Shop  Work,  Ventilation,  Heating,  Air 
Compressors,  Principles  and  Management  of  Direct  Current 
Dynamos  and  Motors,  Storage  Batteries,  Automobiles,  etc. 


Special  Offer   If  You    Mail    Coupon    Promptly 

For  a  short  time  we  will -include,  as  a  monthly  supplement, 
for  one  year,  the  TECHNICAL  WORLD  MAG.AZINE. 
Tins  is  a  regular  $1.50  monthly,  full  of  Twentieth  Century 
Scientific  facts,  written  in  popular  form.  Also  contains  the 
latest  discussion  on  timely  top.cs  in  invention,  discovery, 
industry,  etc. 

FREE  OFFER  COUPON 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  CORRESPONDENCE 

Chicago;  U.  S.  A- 

Pleape  send  set  Cyclopertia  of  Kiigineering  for  5  days'  free  examina- 
tion, also  Teclinical  World  for  I  year.  I  will  send  $2  within  5  days  and 
$2  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $18.80;  or  notify  you  to  send  lor  the 
books.     Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 

NAJIE 


ADDRESS 

OCCUPATION  . 
EMPLOYER... 


Send  Today  for 
Our  Personal  to  You  Offer 
to  First  Buyers  in 
Eacli  Community  of 

Hand-Made  Schmoller 


&  Mueller  Pianos 


Five  ttiousand  HAND-MADE  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER 
PIANOS  to  sell  this  season.  An  impossible  task— were  we 
offering  any  other  than  a  High  Grade,  Fully  Guaranteed 
for  Twenty=five  Years,  Sweet  and  Mellow  Toned 
SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  Piano. 

But  this  Piano  sells  Itself.  It  makes  numberless  friends. 
Often— one  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANO  In  a  new  com- 
munity helps  to  sell  3,  4,  6  and  even  12  other  SCHMOLLER 
&  MUELLKR  PIANOS.  Makes  customers— lllelong— friends— 
that's  the  record  of  this  Piano,  which  has  created  such  favor- 
able comment  with  music  lovers  everywhere. 

So — our  task  in  finding  buyers  for  these  Five  Thousand 
SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANOS  will  be  easy  by 
placing  one  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER  PIANO  in  every 
community. 

To  first  buyers  our  proposition  is  unparalleled.  Never  has 
it  been  approached.  A  straight-out-and-oufr  saving  of 
$100.00  to  $1 ,50.00  of  customary  middlemen's  profits  which 
buyers  pay  when  purchasing  from  dealers  has  always  been 
the  record  of  saving  of  the  SCHMOLLER  &  MUELLER 
PIANO.  This  first  buyer  proposition  means  a  still  greater 
saving. 

We  can't  take  the  space  to  give  it  here,  but  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  if  you  write  to-day  as  the  first  buyer  in  your  com- 
munity.   Use  coupon,  fill  out  plHlnly  and  send  direct  to  us. 

Our  Complete  Personal  First  Buyer  Proposition  comes 
back  to  you  by  return  mail  with  our  Complete  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Piano  Book.    Do  it  right  now.    Send  to 

Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

Dept.  A.C.  04.  (Est.  1859)  OMAHA,  NEB. 

.  .  FILL  OUT  COUPON.    SEND  TO-DAY  .  . 

Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co., 

Department  A.  C.  OA,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Gentlemen— I  would  like  to  have  your  proposition  to  the 
First  Buyer  in  My  Community.    Please  send  to  my  address 
all  information  and  your  Complete  Piano  Book. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  j)age  it  is  desirailc  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Beginning   With   24 
Hens  You  Can 

CLEAR  $  1  440  PER  YEAR 


GUARANTEE 

VI/'E  do  hereby  agree  to  re- 
'  '  fund  the  full  purchase 
price  of  the  MILLER  SYS- 
TEM BOOK  by  return  mail 
to  any  purchaser  at  the 
regular  price,  who,  having 
followed  the  system  as 
directed  therein,  fails  to 
realize  the  results  claimed 
below.  This  guarantee  is 
good  for  one  year. 

Show  this  guarantee  to  your  lawyer. 


Claims  Included  m  Guarantee 

1 .  Men  and  women  alike  can   operate  the  Miller  System 
without  previous  experience  and  secure  the  full  results. 

2.  The  hens  can  be  at  free  range  or  penned  up. 

3.  Only  a  garden  plot  of  ground  is  necessary  for  24  hens. 

4.  No  specially  built  coops  are  needed. 

5.  Cost  for  Miller  feed  for  each  hen,  5  cents  per  month. 
Number  of  eggs  laid  not  less  than  220  per  hen  per  year. 

6.  Cost  of    feed    for    maturing    a     broiler,   5   cents.     Time 
required,  seven  weeks. 


7.  Cost  of  feed  for  maturing  a  laying  pullet,  1 5  cents ;  time 
required,  five  months. 

8.  The  Miller  Broodier  is  heated  by  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. Fuel  costs  %  cent  a  month.  It  requires  refilling  once 
in  2  months.  The  result  is  heat  of  same  "  feeling  "  and  tem- 
perature as  body  heat  of  a  hen.  And  it  is  uniform  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  chicks  will  positively 
mature.     Almost  no  attention  is  required. 

9.  The  Miller  System  will  compel  each  hen  to  net  not  less 
than  $25.00  a  year,  and  if  the  system  is  completely  obeyed 
$120.00  a  year — $60.00  per  hen  a  year  being  easy  to  attain. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Miller  System  brings  these  wonderful  results. 
It  will  all  seem  ''so  simple "  when  you  read 

THE  MILLER  SYSTEM  BOOK 


PVEN  A  TEN  DAY 
^  TEST  will  show  a  high 
increase  in  egg  production 
and  decrease  in  expense. 
Hens  respond  immediately 
to  our  method.  Thirty  days 
will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  our  foods  and 
feeder  in  speedy  maturing 
of  chicks.  If  not  satisfied 
with  the  results  you  get 
from  either  or  both  of 
these  tests,  return  book 
and  we  will  refund  pur- 
chase price. 


It  is  in  three  books  or  volumes,  the  regular  price  being  50c.  per  volume, 
bound  under  one  cover  make  a  work  of  over  150  pages. 


These  three  volumes 


VOL.  I.  contains  the  illustrations  and  plans 
for  the  construction  of  the  Miller  System  Coops 
and  Devices  and  for  Setting  Up  and  Operating 
the  "Poultry  Plant  "(24  and  32  hens  being 
taken  as  units). 


VOL.  IL  is  a  hand-book  of 
Miller  System  Secrets.  It  is 
a  condensed  encycIo= 
pedia  arranged  for  ready 
reference. 


VOL.  in.  contains  symptoms 
and  cures  for  the  poultry 
diseases,  including  Roupe, 
Cholera,      White     Diarrhea, 

etc. 


^PP^fAf  CiPPPf?  Send  $1.50  for  Miller  System  Book  (the  three  complete  volumes  bouad 
'JMM-i^-^'-r\L^  \jr^i^^L^l\  j„  one),  and  your  name  will  be  placed  on  subscription  list  for  twelve 
^^^^^^^■■^^^^^^^■■^^^  months  of  Poultry  Monthly,  the  official  organ  of  the  Miller  System,  which 
contains  the  Miller  System  Monthly  Supplement,  and  keeps  the  system  up  to  date.  It  Is  a  place  for 
questions  and  answers  and  for  discussions  of  Miller  System  users. 


ADDRESS 


MILLER    SYSTEM    cCmPANY,    ^T^i^"*    BINGHAMTON,    N.    Y. 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desiraltle  that  you  mention  The  Raileoad  Man's  Magazine. 
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TRADE^MARK.' 


THE  TOOL  OF  A  HUNDRED  USES 


:i^»ti«ca: 

TRADE  MARK' 


For  Instance,  Mending — 

Water  Faucet,  Gas  Jet,  Chain , 
Kitchen  Utensils,    Fur 
niture   or    Brie- a- Brae, 
Shade    Rollers,    Toys, 
Harness,    Pictures, 
Electric  Bell,  Purse, 
Glove  Fasteners, 
Hat    Frame,     and 
hundreds  of  other 
things,    and    any   / 
man,    woman    or   f 
child   can  use   il 
effectively    wit' 
ease. 

More  Uses — 

You  can  cut  cord,    | 
wire,  metal,  nails, 
or   even    a    hair 
Think    a    moment 
of    such    a    high 
development   in  cut- 
lery,  and  the  lasting 
quality   is    assured    by 
factory  tests. 


More  Uses — 

v^  You  can  bend  or  straighten 
wire,  metal  or  nails. 

You  can  pull  tacks  or 
nails    or    most    any- 
thing   that    needs 
\  pulling. 

\ 

You  can  place  or 

remove  screw- 
eyes,  screws  or 
screw- hooks. 

You  can  open  or 
I  close  a  chain 
'   link  with  ease. 

You  can   remove 

I    hot  pots  or  pans 

from  the  stove,  or 

You  can  open  a  box 

'    or  a  can. 

/ 
/ 

Its    uses    are  unnum- 
bered. 


Slot  f(  r         ~\>iiMk«jJI"«--     ^ 

No.  700  UTICA  HOUSEHOLD  PLIER 

Size  7  inches.     Price  85c.     Add  15c.  for  mailing. 

Why  go  without  a  UTICA  PLIER  when  the  cost  is  so  small  and  the  saving  in  time, 
money  and  worry  is  so  great?  To  mention,  even  most  brieflj',  the  vfiried  uses  of  a  No.  700 
UTICA  Household  Plier  would  occupj^  pages.  Every  home,  store,  office,  stable,  workshop 
or  factory  should  contain  one  or  more  UTICA  PLIERS,  and  the  possession  of  one  will  imme- 
diately prove  how  indispensable  it  is.  Buy  one  from  your  hardware  dealer,  but  if  he  tries  to 
sell  you  a  substitute,  send  us  $1.00  and.  we  will  mail  you  one  postpaid  with  privilege  of  return- 
ing it  to  us  if  you  think  you  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  we  will  refund  the  price 
of  the  tool.  Never  accept  a  substitute  for  UTICA  PLIERS.  We  make  PLIERS  and 
NIPPERS  in  all  necessarj'  styles  and  sizes  for  everybody. 


TRADE  MARK 


Send/or  booklet  showing  all  styles  and  prices.     Address  Dept.  ^4 
UTICA   DROP   FORGE   AND  TOOL  CO.     -      -      UTICA,   N.  Y. 


TRADE  MARK 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Announcement 

SewIVER   JOHNSON 

Safety  Automatic  Revolver 


'T^HE   famous 

-.  -*-  home  defender 

whose  safety  feature 

is   an  in  bin  It,    integral 

part  of  its   mechanism,    has 

been    broucrht   to   the   highest 

perfection    yet    achieved    in    a 

revolver. 


In  this  latest  model  of  the 
famous  "Hammer  the  Hammer" 
revolver,  improvements  have 
been  made  which  add  immeasur- 
ably to  smoothness  of  action, 
certainty  of  fire,  and  durability 
of  mechanism  in  a  small  arm. 

Every  spring-  in  the  New  Tver 
Johnson  Revolver  is  made  of  fin- 
est piano  wire,  drawn  tempered, 
replacing  the  old  flat  springs. 
Coil  springs  are  insisted  upon  by 
the  United  States  Government  in 
its  rifles  wherever  possible.  Note 
these  coil  springs  in  the  "ghost 
picture"  above. 

The  flat,  or  "kick"  spring  of 
old  type  revolvers  is  always  at 
greatest  tension  at  one  point,  and 
after  long  use  fatigue  attacks  the 
metal  at  that  point  and  the  spring 
weakens  or  breaks  down. 

In  the  coil  springs  of  the  Iver 


Johnson  revolver  tension  is  sus- 
tained equally  throughout  e'very 
point  of  the  coil.  There  is  no 
one  point  to  weaken  under  use 
and  finally  break  down — and  leave 
you  defenseless  in  a  moment 
when  possibly  life  depends  upon 
action.  It  is  positive,  trust- 
worthy and  practically  good  for 
the  life  of  the  revolver  itself. 

The  Iver  Johnson  is  the  first 
and  only  revolver  equipped  with 
this  type  of  spring  at  every  pos- 
sible point.  It  is  positively  the 
highest  type  of  small  arm  ever 
made.  And  while  fitted  to  work 
as  smooth  as  velvet, '^the  action  of 
the  Iver  Johnson  is  simple,  strong 
and  dependable  for  a  lifetime. 

The  safety  action  of  the  Iver 
Johnson  Revolver  is  as  impossible 
to  improve  upon  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  imitate  and  has  therefore 


underg-one  no 
change.  It  is 
the  same  safe 
and  sound 
"Hammer  the 
Hammer."    It 


safeguards    you 


from  accident  without  your  hav- 
ing to  remember  any  directions 
how  to  use,  to  push  a  slide  or 
press  a  button  when  you  want  to 
shoot — say  in  an  emergency.  It 
is  alnvays  ready  to  shoot,  in- 
stantly, accurately  and  hard. 

The  accurate,  splendid  shoot- 
ing qualities  and  high  penetration 
of  the  Iver  Johnson  are  unsur- 
passed because  the  barrel  (drop 
forged  from  the  finest  steel  made 
for  the  purpose)  is  rifled  as  accu- 
rately as  in  revolvers  that  cost 
several  times  as  much.  The 
bullet  flies  fast  and  true.  The  Iver 
Johnson  is  in  a  class  all  its  own. 


Our  Booklet,    "Shots,"  mailed  FREE  with  catalogue,  explains  the  superior 
features  of  our  revolvers,  includiag  the  new  models: 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammer  Revolver  Iver  Johnson  Safety  Hammerless  Revolver 

3-inch  barrel,  nickel -plated  finish,  3-inch  barrel,  nickel  plated  finish, 
22  rim-tire  cartridge,  32  Ajj  a  a  32  or  38  center-fire  cart-  A^  nf| 
or  3S  center  fire  cartridge    ^OiUU  ridgre <pfiUU 

Nearly  all  sportingr  goods  or  hardware  dealers  carry,  and  will  gladly  demonstrate 
Iver  Johnson  Revolvers  and  their  safety  features. 

Where  our  Revolvers  arc  unobtainable  locally,  we  ship  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Owl's  head  on  the  grip  and  our  name  on  the  barrel  mark  \hc  getiuine. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS,  172  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

New  York— 99  Chambers  St.      Hameurg,  Gkrmanv— Pickhuben  4.       Pacific  Coast— 717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

London,  England— 17  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 
Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns  and  Iver  Johnson  Truss  Bridge  Bicycles 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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INVEST  YOUR  SAVINGS 
Remarkable  Profit-Sharing  Offer 

IVJBVKR  before  has  the  small  investor  had  a  better  opportunity 
■^  ^  to  place  his  savings  where  they  will  be  amply  protected  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  for  him  a  guaranteed  income. 

If  you  have  $50,  $100  or  $1,000,  or  if  you  can  save  a  few  dollars 
each  mc^nth,  which  you  would  invest  where  it  will  provide  you  with 
a  large  immediate  income,  with  the  opportunity  for  still  greater 
profits,  you  will  be  interested  in  reading  a  book  we  have  just  issued 
and  which  we  will  send  to  you  free  on  request. 

In  this  book  we  have  outlined  the  story  of  the  foremost  business 
of  its  kind  in  America,  of  the  splendid  success  of  the  business,  of 
its  unusually  large  profits,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  earnings. 

In  this  book  we  have  also  outlined,  as  a  part  of  its  plan  for 
handling  its  large  and  increasing  business,  an  offer  made  by  this 
Company  by  which  you  may  share,  on  an  unusual  basis,  in  the 
greater  profits  which  this  Company  will  make. 

Please  Note  These  Facts: 

1 .  Your  investment  is  guaranteed  by  ample  assets  of  great  value. 

2.  You  will  receive  dividends  from  the  very  start. 

3.  The  business  is  firmly  established. 

4.  It  is  in  a  thriving  and  prosperous  condition. 

5.  It  has  very  great  prospects  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  guaranteed  income  paid  at  once,  the  opportu- 
nity offered  is  extraordinary  because  of  the  profit-sharing  fea- 
ture, by  which  you  may  share  permanently  in  all  the  future 
profits  of  the  Company,  in  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
*-'io    ^L,      business. 


The  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government^  leading 
B     ^^ 

President  

-,,e  r^-^^t.  A  -^      and  in  the  Provinces  in   Canada,  pzirchase  and  endorse 

225  Fifth  Ave.  ^^  '   -^ 


New  York  ^k        ^/^^  product  of  this    Cojnpany.,  zvhich  is  of  world-wide 

Please   send    me  ^^     interest  in  its  character. 

book  explaining  your    ^L  i         i       r    n  i     •     • 

"  Profit-Sharing  Offer "  ^k       I  his  most  interesting  book,  rully  explaining 
my  part.  ^^     our  "  Profit-Shariug  Offer,"  will  be  mailed 

to  you  promptly  on  request. 

.  ,,  ^^  Cut  Out  the  Coupon  and  Mail  It  To-day 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railkoad  Man's  Magazine. 
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FOR  AN  EASTER  PRESENT  "" ^It^H^^o^ora^^l^^H*"" 

WrItO  for  Our  NOty  Cata tog  coat^ining  over  1500  beautiful  photographic  illustrationg  of  Diamonds,  Watches  and 
Artistic  Jewelry.  Select  any  article  you  would  like  to  own  or  present  as  a  gift  to  a  loved  one ;  it  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  your 
home,  place  of  business,  or  express  office,  without  any  obligation  whatever  on  your  part.  If  it  is  satisfactory  in  every  way,  pay 
one-fifth  down  and  keep  it,  balance  in  eightequal  monthly  amounts.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it.  We  pay  all  charges 
and  take  all  risks.  We  have  absolute  faith  in  our  goods  because  we  know  they  are  the  very  best  quality  and  highest  grade  of 
workmanship.  J%n  Account  yifith  Us  is  a  confidential  matter.  Our  customers  use  their  charge  accounts  with  us  year 
after  year,  finding  them  a  great  convenience  at  such  times  as  Easter,  birthdays,  anniversaries, engagements, weddings, gradua- 
tion.etc.  Any  person  of  honest  intentions  may  open  a  confidential  charge  account  with  us. 
nS^mnn/lc  :)C  ^n  Ini/ocf  manf  ^^^  better  than  a  savings  bank  because  they  pay  four 
UiaillUIIUo  ao  ail  IIIVCOUllC'Ill  times  the  rate  of  interest.      They  increase  in  value  from 


lOFTIS 

■■BROS.&CO. 


The  Old  Reliable  Original  Diamond  and  Watch  Credit  House 
Dept.  D661,  92  to  98  State  St..  Chicago,  III. 
Branch  Stores:  Plllsburg,  Pa.,  and  SI.  Louis,   Mo. 


15%  to  20%  each  year.  Oar  prices        EASTER  SPECIAI, 
I  are  lowest;  our  terms  are  easiest.   Ladles' and  Gentlemen's 
I  We  allow  8%  disconnt  on  all  cash  Solitaire  Diamond  Rings 
I  orders.  Write  today.  Don't  delay.  Terms:  93.7B  per  Month 


Write  Today  for  This   Superb 

fr  Piano  Catalo^^ 

IT  CONTAINS  cardboard  easels  of  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  pianos,  besides  a  full  and 
complete  account  of  how  superior  excel- 
lence in  a  piano  is  achieved.    It  explains 
the  acoustical,  grooved    sounding:   board   and 
other  features  that  add  vastly  to  the  tonal  purity 
of  the  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano. 


PIANO 

$330  and  Upward 

This  piano  is  so  different  from  others  that 
only  by  reading  the  catalog  can  you  understand 
its  advantages.  Will  you  not  fill  out  this  cou- 
pon and  mail  it  today? 

LYON  &  HEALY 

Makers  of  the  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano  and  the  Lyon  &  Healy  Harp 
COUPON  TO  BE  TILLED  OUT 


Messrs.  LYON  &  HEALY. 

18-28  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

Gentlemen:  — Please  send    Souvenir    catalog 
containing  easel-back  illustrations,  etc. 

Name  


Town  and  State 


[60) 


25,000  Women  Know  It 


25,000  women  know  that  the  Imperial  Self -heating  Flat- 
iron  makes  ironing  comfortable  because  of  less  heat,  and 
saves  its  cost  in  fuel.    Uses   gasoline  or 
^^         alcohol.    No  wires,  tubes  or  strings— just 
^^^'^         a   plain    iron  —  heats    itself  —  satisfaction 
^■T    K|         guaranteed.     Without  question  the  most 
Jt-^-Uft^     satisfactory  self-heating  iron  made.    25,000 
**^   .     .J*     in   use  already.    One  salesman  has  sold 
3,000  in  California. 

Write  far  hooklrt  and  address  of  nearest  agency — do  charge* 

The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  455  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago 
IVOTE :  Ai;ent8  ^vantert  everywhere.  Kasy  sales — 
(rood  profits— satlsflcd  customers.  Sell  a  "woman  an 
Imperial  Iron  anil  yon  need  not  be  afraid  to  ^o  back. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  dcsirahle  that  you  7ncntion  The  Railkoad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Wonderful 


EDISON 

Pbonograpb  Ofler 

This  is    Mr.  Edison's 
latest  supremely  fine 
phonograph — a  mus- 
ical wonder — unsur-  .', 
passable  in    clear- 
ness and  beauty  of 
tone.    The  new  out 
fit  with  the  new 
AMBEROL  RECORDS 

circulars  sent    ^r,|i 


Mr.  Edison  says : 

"I  WANT  to  see  a 
Phonograph  in  every 
American  Home." 


FREE  TRIAL 

free  Trial  Means  Free  Trial 

No  Mon@y  Down  —  N®  G.  0.  D. 

Try  this  great  late=t  style  phonograph  in 
your  home ;  play  the  beautiful  Edison  gold 
moulded  and  Amberol  records,  and  if  then 
you  do  not  care  to  keep  the  outfit,  return  it 
at  our  expense.  We  do  not  charge  you  one 
cent  for  the  trial. 

$2.00  a  Month  K°rr^rF" 

^^  ^^  easiest   possible    pay- 

meutsat  rock-bottom  prices — and  no  interest  on  payments. 
Our  beautiful  catalog  quotes  absolutely  rock-bottom  prices 
—  the  magnificent  latest  style  Outfit  No.  10 — at  about  one 
fourth  the  cost  of  inferior  Imitations. 

Write  lor  Our  Catalog  ,  '\ 

Do  not  bother  zuiih  se?iding    a  letter;       ^    ^cr 
merely  sign  and  mail  coupon,  writing       ^  .^ 
name  and  address  plainly.  Write  nozv.      ^  .c^ 
Remember  free  trial — no  money  down,  V 

You  cannot  imagine  how  old  and       '  ^  .^ 
young  enjoy  the  Edison— the  end-     ^   J^^-^ 


less  variety  of  stirring  music.    ^      o^  '^^  ^e^'.^'" 


the  comical  minstrel  shows    ^ 
and  songs.     Send   for  our  ^     ^ 
free  catalog   and  free  a. 

trial  certificate  anyway.         .  sP  (> 
Sign  the  Coupon  S^       ^4^  S  ^-f. 
FREDERICK     ^  ^-.^.4''  ,^^'<^' 
B  A  B  S  O  N  .         ^^O"^   <>    «-" 
Edison  Block,  ^      <P  -J^ rfc^'S'      •• 
Dept.    \m/<^^^-^»"-^''         ■ 


Chicago.       .'.>t.>°:^4S4°' 


Illinois         ^  •sp"' 


'# 


Pay  as  You  are  Able 


'^"'*         i^^       Send   at   once  —  today  —  for 
for  S^^l  Woolf 's  Inc.  magnificent  value 

Free  \        ,f  encyclopedia,  picturing  and  de- 

Book  '"     -«    scribing  hundreds  of  up-to-the- 

second  spring  styles,  in 
"classy"  men's  and 
women's  spring  and  sum- 
mer garments. 

Get  the  book,  and  take 
'  our    time  about   paying 
ir  anything  j-ou  need. 

One-Half  Year 


to  Pay 


You  can  buy  any  ar- 

/     tide  of  clothing — no 

money   down  —  and 

take  your  time  about 

paying     for     it.      You 

have  credit   and   should 

use  It.     You  need  have  no 

hesitancy.    Your  dealings  with 

us  are  forever  confidential. 

We    are     the     original     and 
largest     concern     selling    mer- 
chandise to  the  people  on  terms 
to     suit    their    incomes.      Don't 
hesitate  another  minute — send  a 
postal    for     the     big,     handsome 
encvclopedia.       Our     prices     are 
lower  than  cash  stores  ;    our  terms 
are  the  most  reasonable  to  be 
found  anywhere,  our  dealings 
fair  and  square. 

Our  business  aggregates 
millions  annually,  so  you  can 
buy  f  10m  us  cheaper  than  from 
any  similar  establishment. 


Special 


Finest,  man  -  ta 
spring,  1910  model,  1 
business  suit  ;  va 
double  ;  extra  specia 
half  year's  credit — 


1212 


Send    No    Money 


We  do  not  ask  a  penny  of 
vour  money  until  you  have 
e.-camined,  tried  on  and  com- 
pared our  garments  with  any 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  You  take  no  risk,  for 
your  own  eyes  judge  our 
values. 
Lose  no  time  in  writing  for  tlie  book — you  will  be 

interested  and   pleased   when   you   see  it.     Write  at 

once,  addressing  as  follows  : 

WOOLF'S,  Inc.,  2206-8  W-  12th  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The  world's  largest  and  original  mail-order  credit  establishment. 

Pounded  1874. 
Caution  :     We  have  no  ag:ents  or  local  representatives.        i 


at  1/40  the  cost- IN  SOLID  GOLD  RINGS 


stand  acid  test  and  expert  examination.  We 
guarantee  them.  See  them  first— then  pay. 
Special  Offer  — 14k  Tiffany  ringlet.  $5.98. 
\  Gents  ring  1  ct.  $6.98.  14k  Stud  1  ct.  $4.86.  Sent 
IcO.D.  for  inspection.  Catalog  FREE,  shows 
full  line.  Patent  rlTi-.  jrau^e  included,  lOe.  The 
Baroda  Co.,  Dept.  A12  S38  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 


IDIAMONI 


Fish  Bite 

like  hungry  wolves  and  keep  you  busy  pulling 

them  out,  whenever,  or  wherever  you  use  our 

Wonderful  Fish-Luring  Bait. 

It  brings  the  finny  beauties  from  their  haunts 
and  hiding  places  when  no  other  bait  will  en- 
tice them.  You  catch  a  big  string  of  fish  while 
the  other  fellow  is  waiting  for  a  Dite.    Sent  by 

mail  prepaid  for  25cts.    Booklets  Free. 
"Walton  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  G,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Sharpen  Your  Blades 

■\vUh  the 

Perfection  Automatic  Razor  Strop 

For  Safety  or  Ordinary  Blades 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  difference  in  the  edge. 
It's  easy  too.  Just  turn  the  crank— every  revolution 
gives  six  complete  strappings.  It  is  just  like  the 
expert's  twist  of  the  wrist— the  true  principle  of  good 
stropping.  It  makes  the  old  blades  better  than  new 
and  new  blades  better  than  ever.  Write  for  free  trial 
offer.  If  you  desire,  send  name  of  your  dealer.  Name 
style  of  razor.  If  safety.  Satisfaction  positively  guar- 
anteed or  money  back. 

Perfection   Razor  Strop  Company 

95  De&rborn  St.,  Room  53,  Chicago 
Pacific  Branch  Eastern  Branch 

Dyas-Cline  Company  1  Madison  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  BIdg. 

California  New  York  City 


1  cent  for  4  miles 
on  a  motorcycle 

The  motorcycle  combines  the  attractiveness 
of  bicycling  with  the  comfort  of  automobiling. 
It  oflfers  you  the  cheapest  method  of  mechani- 
cal transportation  ever  devised — %  of  one  cent 
per  mile  pays  for  both  fuel  and  oil.  It  pro- 
vides just  enough  physical  exercise  in  the  open 
air  to  stimulate — not  fatigue. 


M.M.  4  H.  P.  Magneto  Single,  Price  $225 

Investigate  the  claims  we  make  for  motor- 
cycling in  general  and  for  the  M.  M.  motor- 
cycle in  particular.  The  M.  M.  is  the  leader, 
and  1910  models  are  better  than  ever.  I^et  us 
send  you  catalog  and  other  literature. 

AMERICAN     MOTOR     COMPANY 

(Meinbcr  Mctorcych  M/rs.  ARs'it.) 

722  Center  St..  Brockton.  Mass. 

Bkanchks  :    n.iston,  173  Huntington  Ave.  ;    New  York,  10  W.  60th  St.; 
Buffalo,  890  Main  St.;   ChlcaKo,  2127  Jlichlt;an  Ave.;    Dallas,  Tex., 
M.  M.  lildg.,  So.  Ervay  St.;  Lob  Angeles,  lOM  So.  Main  St. 
AGENTS   EVERYWHERE 


What  do  you  find  when 
you  open  your  refriger- 
ator? Do  you  find  clean,  sweet, 
wholesome  food  and  nothing  else; 
or  do  you  find  partially  spoiled  food, 
moisture  and  unpleasant  odors?  If 
you  find  the  latter  it  means  your 
refrigerator  is  unsanitary — a  possible 
source  of  sickness  to  yourself  or  fami- 
ly. Do  not  temporize  if  you  have  this 
kind  of  a  refrigerator.  Investigate  at 
once  the  merits  of  the  famous 

M^CRAY 

RefrigreraioriS 

— the  kind  that  are  clean  and  wholesome 
because  there  is  always  a  constant  circu- 
lation of  cold,  dry  air  through  every 
food  compartment  as  long  as  a  pound 
of  ice  remains.  Ordinary  refrigerators 
cannot  keep  food  the  way  the  McCray 
does,  because  ordinary  refrigerators 
do  not  have  the  McCray  patented  con- 
struction. TRY  YOUR  ICE  BOX 
by  placing  salt  in  it  for  a  few  hours. 
Note  how  quickly  the  salt  becomes 
damp  and  lumpy;  then  write  for  book- 
let which  tells  why  it  will  keep  dry  in 
a  McCray,  and  why  it  is  the  safest  as 
well  as  the  most  economical  refriger- 
ator you  can  buy. 

Write  {or  tfie  Free  Book 

"How  to  Use  Leftover  Foods"— by  Elizabeth  O.  Hiller. 
and  for  any  of  .hese  free  catalogs: — No.  A.  H.,  Built-to- 
order  for  Residences;  No.  87,  regular  sizes  for  Residences; 
No.  67.  for  Groceries;  No.  59,  for  Meat  Markets;  No.  48. 
for  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Institutions;  No.  72.  for  Flovper  Shops. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Company 

S4  Lake  Street  EendallTille,  Indiana 


In  nnsivcring  any  advertisement  on  this  imgc  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The   Railroad   Man's  Magazind. 
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WANTED  ""'i,'.N.l*Er '"  WANTED 

STARTLING  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MAKE  MONEY  FAST.    AT  HOME  OR  TRAVELING-ALL  OR  SPARE  TIME 

Experience  not  necessary.  Honesty  and  willingness  to  work  all  we  ask.  We  will  give  you  an  appointment  worth 
$50  to  $75  every  week  You  can  be  independent.  Always  have  money  in  abundance  and  pleasant  position 
selling  greatest  labor  saving  household  invention  brought  forth  in  fifty  years.  LISTEN:— One  man's  orders 
$2,650.00  one  month,  profit  f  1,650.00.  Sylvester  Baker,  of  Pa.,  a  boy  of  1 4  made  $9.00  in  2^  hours.  C.  C.  Tanner 
la.,  80  years  old,  averages  five  sales  to  seven  calls.  See  what  a  wonderful  opportunity!  Room  for  YOU,  no 
matter  what  your  age  or  experience,  or  where  you  are  located — if  you  are  square  and  will  act  quick.  But  don't 
delay— territory  is  going  fast.  Read  what  others  are  doing  and  be  influenced  by  their  success.  WORK  fOR  US 
AND  GET  RICH. 

"I  do  not  sec  how  a  better  seller  could  be  manufactured,"  writes  Parker  J.  Townsend,  Minn.  "Called  at 
twenty  homes,  made  nineteen  sales," — E.  A.  Martin,  Mich.  "Most  simple,  practical,  necessary  household  article 
I  have  ever  seen"  says  E.  W.  Melvin,  SanFrancisco.  "Took  six  dozen  orders  in  four  days,"— W.  R.  Hill,  111. 
"Went  out  first  morning,  took  sixteen  orders,  "—N.  H.  Torrence,  New  York  "Started  out  10a.m.,  sold  thirty-five 
by  4  o'clock,"— J.  R.  Thomas,  Colo.  "Sold  1  31  in  two  days,"— G  W.  Handy,  New  York.  "I  have  sold  goodsfor 
yiars,  but  frankly,  I  have  never  had  a  seller  like  this,"— W.  P.  Spangenberg,  N.  J.  "Canvassed  eleven  families, 
took  eleven  orders,"— E.  Randall,  Minn.  "SOLD  EIGHTEEN  FIRST  4J^  HOURS.  Will  start  one  man  working  for 
me  today,  another  Saturday,"— Elmer  Menn,  Wis. 

Tiicsc  words  are  real— they  arc  honest.  Every  order  was  delivered,  accepted  and  the  money  paid  in  cash. 
Every  letter  is  right  here  in  our  oflSce,  and  we  will  give  the  full  postof&ce  address  of  any  man  or  woman  we 
have  named  if  you  doubt.  This  is  a  big,  reliable,  manufacturing  company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  every  statement  we  make  is  absolutely  sincere  and  true.  YOU  CAN  MAKE  THIS  MONEY:    You  can  make 

THE  NEW  EASY 
WRINGER  MOP 


$3000.00 

selling  this  great  invention- 
The  Easy-Wringer  Mop-the 
biggest  money  maker  of 
the  age.  Think  of  it ! 
A  Self  •  Wringing  Mop.  No 
putting  hands  into  the  dirty 
water.  No  aching  backs.  No 
slopping  against  woodwork. 
No  soiled  clothes.  No  con- 
tracting   deadly   disease   from 

touching  hands  to  filth  and  germs  that  come  from  floor.    Can  use  scalding  water 
containing  strong  lye.    Two  turns  of  crank  wrings  out  every  drop  of  water.    Makes 

house-keeping  a  pleasure— Makes  the  day  happy.  Simple,  practical,  reliable,  it  lasts  for  years.  Every 
woman  is  interested— and  buys.  No  talking  neeessary—it  sells  Itself.  Simply  show  it  and  take  the  order. 
Could  you  iinnglne  an  easier,  qiiioker,  better  «ay  to  make  money  than  supplyiJig'  this 
(leinaiiil  already  created? 

We   want  more   agents,   salesmen,    inanag'crs,    to  fill    orders,    appoint,    supply    contrnl    sub-agents, 
150    per   cent   profit.      No  investment  required.     We  o^vn  patents  and  give  yon  exclusive 
territory,  protection.  co-oper;itioji,  assistance.    Vou  can't  fail,  because  you  i-i«U 
nothing.      HUiVDKKDS  AKK  GKTTli\0  IIIC'H.      AlI  quick.     Write  tor  your  countj   toda\ 
IVE  WAXT  A  THOUSAND  MUX  AXU  «  0.^1Ki\I. 


^onrl  nt\  Mrknov*  Ouly  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
«i7t:ilU  IliV  IVIlfllc^y*  for  information,  offer  and  valuable  booklet 
FREE    Tomorrow  belongs  to  the  one  behind— the  opportunity   Is  open 

TODAY.    Write  your  name  and  address  clearly,  giving  name  of  county. 

THE  U.  S.  MOP  COMPANY, 


New  Low  Priced  Household  Article. 


The  above  cut  shows  mop 
wrung  up  dry  an-d  pictures  the 
good,  E'-.rong,  substantial  material 
used'thruout.  When  mop  is 
raised  f'-om  floor  it  auto- 
matically straightens  out 
ready  for  wringing 


This  smaller 
picture  shows 
mop  on  floor. 
It  spreads  out 
and  is  held 
down  to  floor 
at  all  points. 


913  MAIN  ST.,  LEIPSIG.  OHIO. 


LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR  SHORTHAND 
B  Y  MAIL— A  T  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Anyone  can  learn  it  easily  in  a  few  weeks.  We  are  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  telegfrapli  operators,  bookkeepers  and  sten- 
ographers. No  charge  for  tuition  until  position  is  secured. 
Write  today  for  particulars,  stating  course  desired. 

mCHK^AlV  BV.SI\l!:S8  I\'STITUTK. 
834  Institute  Ituilding.  Kalamazoo,  IHieh. 


I  Teach'  Real  Salesmanship 

You  can  be  a  salesman.  Increase  yoiu'  power  to  convince 
others,  earn  from  §1,200  to  $10,000  a  year.  I  am  the  only 
man  teaching-  salesmanship  who  is  sales  manager  of  a  whole- 
sale house  and  an  official  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America.  Write  for  my  free  mag-azine  *'The  Salesman," 
and  how  you  can  become  a  Traveling  Salesman.  My  grad- 
uates hold  paying  positions  and  I  can  assist  TOU  to  profit- 
able employment.  Most  practical,  highly  endorsed  course 
in  the  world.  No  matter  where  you  live,  or  what  your 
occupation,  wr-ite  me  todav. 
The  Trotter  School.       Pept.  7,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT  ^ 

- — ■ — ■ — ^ —i%m- 


20%  DOWN— 10%  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved  the  price? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method.  Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guar- 
anteed perfect  blue- white.  A  written  guarantee  accompanies 
each  Diamond.  All  goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  10% 
discount  for  cash.     Send  now^  for  catalogue  No.  97  ,        '' 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO.,  Established  1843  71.73  Na„au  St.,  New  York 


^ 


yi.^.^^       2158    $30. 


In  answerino  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desiralle  that  you  mention  The  Kalleoad  Man's  Magazine. 
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AGENTS,HURRY!  IT'S  GREAT! 

GET  AN  APPOINTMENT --$50  TO  $100  A  WEEK 


SENSATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MAKING  MONEY-MEN  AND  WOMEN 


FREE  SAMPLE  TO  AGENTS 


Every  lioiiie  needs— wants— must  have  it.    TVomen  buy  eagerly.    Agents  excited.     Orders 
coming  thick  and  fast.    Brand  new.    Field  untouched.    Nothing  ever  like  it  before.    Never  suoli  si 

seller.    Never  such  a  wonderful  invention.    Be  quick— don't  wait- 
experience  unnecessary.    Just  listen!    One  woman  made  S24  first 
lialf  day.   W.  H.  Morgan,  Pa.:  "Sold  45  Cleaners  in  35  liours. 
Have  sold  2  out  of  3  persons  canvassed."    Marvelous  results  reported  from  every  state.    Read  on  about  this 
great  modern  household  invention.    Millions  have  wanted— needed — for  years.    Only  enjoyed  by  rich.    But 
here  at  last  for  rich  and  poor.    New  Home  Vacuum  Cleaner — Blessing  to  all.    Rushing,  ^vhirlinj, 
sucking  air  draws  dirt,  dust,  germs  from  carpets,  rugs,  mattings,  while  they  remain  on  floor. 
Strange— bewildering — phenomenal.    No  electricity — no  motors — no  power.   Operated  in  any  home  by  child  or 
frail  woman,     Weighs  8  lbs.    Different  from  anything  ever  seen.    Purifies  atmosphere— wards  off  disease- 
stops  doctor  bills.     Sucks  dirt  from  carpets,  rugs,  mattings — from  erevlces.  benea  th  radiators, 
furniture,  behind  doors,  closets,  etc.    Sold  on  demonstration.    Women  can't  resist.    Shown  in  three 
minutes.    Sold  in  five.    Then  on  to  the  next.    Women  praising,  make  sales  easy.    Saves  dru<igery, 
cleaning,  dusting.    Saves  taking  up  carpets— saves  time  and  money.    No  more  brooms,  brushes, 
dust  cloths.    No  more  backache.    Never  such  a  money  miaker — never  such  a  blessing  to  women.    Never 
such  a  chance  to  make  money  easy— quick.    Big  profit  on  every  sale.    But  you  must  hurry.    Agencies 

READ  HOW  THE  MONEY  ROLLS  IN  E?  ..l3''S*visr„iT£„.«.f.  ?S 


Saturday.  —  my  first  attempt."  ttustave 
*  nderson,  Minn.:  "Enclosed  find  order  for  12  Vacuum  Cleaners.  Ship  prompt.  One  man 
sold  a  dozen  S  days."  F.  I.  Pierce,  N.  Y.:  "  Wife  more  than  pleased  with  Home  Vacuum 
Cleaner.  It  does  all  and  more  than  you  claim  for  it."  Prof.  Geo.  S.  McDowell,  Pa.:  "  Took 
Sy^  ounces  fine  dirt  from  carpet  10  x  IS  feet."  L.  Banville,  Ohio:  "The  New 
Home  Cleaner  greatest  ever.  Have  arranged  for  demonstrations  in  stores."  And  so  it  goes 
—all  eager,  all  say  "It's  great."  So  hurry.  You  can't  fail.  Get  busy  now.  Grand  inven- 
tion—great  seller.  (Hurrah!  Join  the  money  makers.)  Get  this  money.  Don't 
be  satisfied  with  small  wages.  Don't  just  exist.  How  splendid  to  alw:iys  have 
mone.T  in  abundance.  Break  an'ay !  Send  today.  Don't  write  a  letter— just  a 
card.  Only  write— that's  all.  Begin  now  to  make  money.  Frank  Williams,  Nebr.:  "Home 
Vacuum  Cleaner  a  dandy;  ire-orks  to  perfection, — without  raising  dust." 
nniilT  llinni/  rnn  lllAOrO  Gain  freedom  from  drudgery,  long  hours,  bossism,  job  hunting.  We  want  more  Agents, 
LIllNI  WlInK  Uln  WAutN  Salesmen,  Managers— Men  and  women,  at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  spare  time,  to  fill 
UUI1  I  liuiiix  ■  Ull  linubu  orders,  appoint,  supply,  control  sub-agents.  You  can't  make  a  mistake.  Listen!  John 
Logan  gave  up  $12  job  driving  team,  now  makes  $50  weekly.  Writes  "  Sold  15  cleaners  today.  Success  is  sure."  That's  the  way 
they  all  read— So  hurry  and  write.  SKND  A'O  MONEY— Just  your  name  on  a  card.  We'll  send  full  instructions  and  offer 
good  territory.    We'll  help;  we'll  start  you  making  money.    IVrite. 

U.   ARMSTKONG   MANUFACXUKINCi   CO.,    671    Aim*  Building,  CINriTVNATI,  OHIO 


rr 


^ 


Mullins   Boats   Used  by  the   Government 


This  cut  shows  our  26-foot,  40  horse-power  Launch  in  Government  service  at  the  Naval  Testing  Grounds, 
Stump  Neck,  Md.  The  adoption  of  the  Mullins  Pressed  Steel  Boat  by  the  U.  S.  Government  shows  v^^hat  Uncle 
Sam— one  of  the  world's  largest  boat  buyers— thinks  of  the  steel  boat. 

MULLINS   STEEL    BOATS   CAN'T  SINK 

^ -V.  They  are  SAFE  because  they  ha^e  air  compartments  like  a  life 

— >^\     boat.     They  are  fast  because  the  steel  hulls  can't  wat^rloff; 
n  1     They  are  dependable  because  they  have  a  new  type  of  two-cycle 
engine  that  can't  back=fire,  no  matter  how  slow  you  run  it. 
]    Seven  Models— 16, 18,  20,  22,  24  and  26  feet. 

M  WRITE  FOR   OUR    FREE    CATALOG 

\  which  describes  these  models  and  their  eKclusive  improvements,  such  as  One- 

,  Man  Control,  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust,  Inside  Stuffing  Box,  Rear  Startini,' 

'    1  Device,  Improved  Keversing  Gear,  Outside  Gasoline  Intake,  etc.     We  maiin- 

'    j  facture  a  complete  line  of  Steel  Row  Boats,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Boats,  Maiine 

j  Kngines. 

;  j   324  Franklin  St.     THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.    SALEM,  0.,  U.S.A 

I    j  The  Largest  Boat  Builders  in  t!ie  VtToria. 


^  '  'J^  ~'  ^^ 


i> 


MOWd 


iV^ 


We  will  send  for  your  approval  a  genuine  V4  karat,  com- 
mercial white,  perfect  diamond,  in  any  style  14  karat  solid 
gold  mounting,  express  prepaid,  for  $30— $5  down  and  $3  per 
montli;  or  a  %  karat  diamond  of  like  quality  for  $60;   $10 
down  and  $5  per  month.     ^  If  you  are  interested   in   a  reliable 
watch,  we  offer  a  gentleman's  0.  F.  12,  16  or  18  size,  or  lady's  6  size,   plain 
or  engraved,   20 -year  guaranteed  gold  filled  case,   fitted  with    genuine 
Elgin  or  IValtham  movement  at  $12.50;   $3  down,  $1.50  per  month. 

Same  movement  as 

above,  with  hunting 

case,  $16.75. 


Write  to-day  for  free  cat- 
alog No.  A87.  Remit  first 
payment  with  order  or  have 
goods  sent  by  prepaid  ex- 
press C,  Oa  D.  for  your  in* 
spection. 


Herbert  L.  Joseph£.Co. 

^    217 StateSt. Chicago.    « 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  it  desirable  that  you  mention  Thb  Railboad  Man's  Maqazinu. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


Ujpset? 


Indigestion  makes  you 
miserable. 

You  have  sourness,  gas, 
heartburn,  dyspepsia  or  other 
stomach  distress. 

Now  take  a  little  Diapepsin. 

It  Ideally  does  make  out-of- 
order  stomachs  feel  line  in  five 
minutes.  Large  case  at  drug- 
gists 50c. 


will  put  you 
on  your  feet 


for  this 
genuine 


$1:9§ 

This  magrnif icent  French 
Curl  Ostrich  Plume  is 
full  1 7-inch  in  length. 


Made  of  the  higrhest 
grade  hard  flue  os 
trich ,  selected 
from   the  male 
bird.      Has   a 
very  glossy 
fiber  and  is 
extra  widei 
with  heavy 
drooping 
head. 


1  7- in.  Ostrich 
i  •  — ^    Plume 


/ 


)         Send    us    15c.  to  pay    express 
charges,  and  we  will  send  you  this 
beautiful  Plume  in  black,  white  or 
colors,  to  your  express  office  C.O.D. 
witli   privilege   of  examination.      If 
satisfactory,   pay  the    express    agent 
$1.95  and  the  Plume  is  yours.     If,  how- 
ever, you  do  not   think  this  tlie  most 
marvelous  value  you  ever  saw,  tell  the 
express  agent  to  return  the  Plume  to  us 
and  we  will  refund  your  15c.    Or,  if 
you  prefer  to  send  the  full  amount,  $1.95, 
we  will  .^end  tlie  Plume  immediately,  ex= 
press  prepaid,   and  if  not  satisfactory,  we 
will  promptly  refund  your  money.    We  take  all  the  risk. 
For  complete   hne  of  Ostrich  Feathers,  including  bargains  in 
Willow  Plumes,  write  for  free  catalogue. 
C«OI7#^¥  A  f  ^'"'1    ISiiith    Ostrich     Plume         i&O    28 

•3Jr  *-iV..»A>^l_i  Black  and  Colnis  «P^«- 

Beautiful  19  in.  French  Curl  Plume, 

This    will    compare   with  plumes   sold   by  your  local 
dealer  and  elsewhere  for  §10.00. 

SouthiIfricaiiImportmgCo.r;Trc!!,ca 

THE    OSTRICH    PLUME    HOUSE  OF    AMERICA 


$5 


See  Them  Before  Paying 


These  gems  are  Chemical  White  Sap- 
phires and  can't  be  told  from  diamonds 
except  by  an  expert.  So  hard  they  can't 
be  filed,  so  will  wear  forever  and  retain 
brilliancy.  We  want  you  to  see  these 
gems — we  will  pay  all  expenses  for  you 
to  see  them. 


Our  Proposition 

illustrated — -by    express 


.We  will  send  you 
either  rings  or  stud 
3y  express  C.  O.  D.  all  charg-es 
prepaid — with  privilege  of  examination.  If  you 
like  it,  pay  the  express  man — if  you  don't,  re- 
turn it  to  him  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  Fair 
proposition,  isn't  it?  All  mounted  in  solid  gold, 
diamond  mountings.    .^©^Send  for  Booklet. 


% 


WHITE    VALLEY    CEM   CO. 

904  HOLLIDAY  BUILDING,  INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND. 


s 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazinx. 


THE     RAILROAD     MAN'S     MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING     SECTION. 


We     win    ship    you    a 
"RANGER"  BICYCLE 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.. „„.,.... 

prepaid,  to  any  pl&ce  iathe  United  states  wiekouf  a  cent  deposit  m  advance,  and  allow  ten  days  free 

trial  from  the  day  you  receive  it.     If  it  does  not  suit  you  in  every  way  and  is  not  all  or  more  than  we 
claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  get  anywhere  else  regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any 
reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish   to  keep  it,  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  for  freight  and 
you  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

LdW  FACTORY  PRICES  we  sell  the  highest  grade  Wcycles  direct  from  factory  to  rider  at 
^**"  I  HW  I  will  rnmfcw  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you  |io  to  I25  middle- 
men's profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest  grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires,  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mail  order  bicycles;  also  reliable  medium 
grade  models  at  unheard  of  low  prices. 

DinED  APCIITC  UfAliTCn  in  each  town  and  district  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1910  "Ranger"  Bicycle 
niUCn  HUCn  I  O  IIHIIICII  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be  astonished  at  Vne.  -wonder/uily  low  Prices 
and  the  liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  will  give  on  the  first  1910  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once 
ior  our  special  otfer.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  ora  pair  of  tires  from  <!«>£>«<  a/ awjc/rzc?  until  you  receive  our  catalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate 
at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received.  SECONDHAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by 
our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDCC  OAACTCD  DDAVC  rear  wheels.inner  tubes,  lamps,  cvclometers.  parts,  repairs  and  everything  in  the  bicycle 
I  inCOf  WUHO  I  en  DnHIVC  Une  athalf  usual  prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT,  but  write  today  for  our  Large  Cata- 
/ofT<«  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything. 

rrilt.   MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   Dept.   M  31/    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


lO  PENNIES  LEAD 
lO   MEN   TO 

GET   $32,034.81 

Fortunes  made  with  Strange  Invention.   New, 
S'lgsmtic.  moiiey-insikiiig  opportunity.  No 

longer  controlled  by  a  few— now  open  to  any  man  or 
woman.  Astounding,  but  true  ;  over  $2,000.00 
in  2  «'eelis  an  actual  record.  See,  read,  hear  the 
grand  glorious  news,  how  lO  luen  like  your!>>eir 
e»rne<l  over  $32,000.00  simply  because  they 
had  something  everybody  was  longing,  hoping,  wish- 
ing for.  Of  this  sum  Korstad  (Fjiriuer) 
sold  $2,212.13  in  2  weeks;  Zimmer- 
man (FjiriMer)  orders  $3,856  in  39 
d».vs;  Stoneman (Artist)  sold  $2,481.68 
in  60i  «1:«,TS.  No  wonder  Cashmaii  says  : 
"A  man  who  can't  sell  your  goods  couldn't 
sell  bread  in  a  famine."  But  listen !  Rasp 
(Agent)  sold  $1,685  in  73  <t:t.vs:  Juell 
(Clerk)  86.800;  Oviatt  (Minister) 
$4,00  0;  Cook  (Solioitor) 
~  4  ,  O  O  O  :  Rogers  (Sur- 
veyor) 82.800  ;  Hoard 
I>oetor)  $2.200; 
Hart  $5.000  and 
••took  16  or- 
ders in  tliree 
hours."  Rogers 
writes  :  "  Selling 
baths  has  got  lue  one  pieee  ofpropert.r.  Expect 
to  get  another."  Hundreds  already  getting  rich.  You 
should  too;  why  not?  Experience  <lon't  matter. 
How  easy  —  just  show;  money  yours  — '75  per  eent. 
profit.  Allen's  Bath  Apparatus  gives  every  home  a 
batiirooni  for  $6.50;  all  others  $150;  yet  do  less. 
Think  of  it !  So  energizes  water,  1  gallon  ample  ;  cleanses 
almost  automatically  ;  no  plumbing.  Could  anything  be 
more  popular  ?  It's  irresistible.  Reese  (Carpenter) 
san  60  people— sold  55;  result  $320.  "Sell  8 
out  of  10  houses,"  writes  Maroney  (Clerk). 

LET  FS  START  YOU  as  exrlusive  asent,  salesman,  manager  ;  cash  or 
credit  plan  ;  a"  or  spare  timo.  CAUTION  :  'I'his  ail.  may  not  appear 
a;;aiii.  Territory  ffoin^  fast.  Reader^  wake  up  ;  don't  plod  ;  gret  rich. 
Risk  1  cent  now — a  postal — for  free  book,  proofs  and  remarkable  offer. 

THE  ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  1782  Allen  BIdg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"  Lu.ky  I  Hiisw.-ieJ  ad.     Money  coming  fast."    Agt.  A.  L.,  Ale. 


'•.See 
euergize! 


Mexican 
DIAMONDS 


On  FREE 


^A^  An  expert  is  often  nnaMe  to  dlstinKulsh  a  Mexican  Diamc 
from  the  llnpst  Sonth  African  genuine  diamond.  Botli  liave  biue-white  Are, 
daxz'ing  Ijrillianry,  raiflitiow  flaslies  of  color,  and  perfect  cnt.  Mexican  Dia- 
monds KnarKiitc'cd  permanently  brilliant.  To  prove  our  claims  we  will  send 
for  free  examination,  i>y  express,  C.O.D,,  the  rings  shown  above  at  Special 
Introductory  Prices.  No.  Z.-iOn  I.adies'Tltrany  Ring,  ^  carat  Mexican  Diamond, 
$4.98— No.  2501,  same,  l>ut  1  carat,  $7.76— No.  2.150  Gent's  Rounil  Belcher  Ring, 
y,  carat,  $6.94- No.S.lsl,  same,  but  I  carat,  $11.36.  All  rings  are  sollll  STOld. 
State  size  and  we  will  forward  ring  imniedlatelv  with  guarantee.  10  per  cent, 
discount,  if  cash  arcompanies  order.  If  not  Batisfiu-tory,  return  in  .1  days  for 
refimd.  Write  today  for  Fi-pc  Illustrated  Ciitaiosriie. 
MEXICAiV  DIAnnnin  IiMP.  C(>.,llepi.  KR4,  las  CRl'CES.NKW  91  EX 
Exditsiva  i'oiUroUerti  uf  the  Mexican  Diamond. 


I  Can  Increase 
Your  Earnings 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  fl^ 
what  your  occupation  or  in- 
'  come  may  be,  I  can  make  you 
prosperous.  If  you  want  to  earn 
,  more  money— if  you  want  to  es- 
tablish yourself  in  an  independent 
usiness  requiring  no  capital — send 
^^H^^v^  i"=  your  name  and  address  on  coupon 
below,  (or  a  postal  will  do)  and  I  will  mail  you,  free, 
our  Big  62=Page  Book,  fully  explaining  just  how  you 
can  fit  yourself  to  earn  big  money  in  the 

Real  Estate,  Brokerage  and 
Insurance  Business 

We  have  perfected  a  thoroughly  practical,  scientiflc 
method  of  teaching  these  big  money  making  branches 
by  mail.  Our  system  is  a  positive  success.  It  not  only 
equips  you  fully  on  every  point  of  Real  Estate,  Brok- 
erage and  Insurance,  but  also  give  you,  free,  a  valuable 
course  in  Commercial  Law.  Our  Free  Book  is  of  great 
interest  to  anyone,  but  is  of  vital  importance  to  Clerks, 
Book  Keepers,  Salesmen,  Agents,  Solicitors  and  others 
who  are  ambitious  to  be  in  a  good  paying  business  of 
their  own.  Send  no  money,  but  merely  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  or  on  the  coupon  below. 

The  Cross  Co..,  3737  Reaper  Blk.,  Chicago,  111. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION , 


Hair  Like  This  is  the  Crown- 
ing Glory  of  Man  or  Woman 

Is  it  yours?  Are  hair  troubles 
overtaking  you?  If  you  are 
bald  or  near  bald  ;  when  your 
hair  is  falling,  faded  or  dying  ; 
when  dandruff  begins  to  get 
in  its  destructive  work,  get 
IiOi'i-i:>ier'i«  Excelsior 
Ilnir  Tonic,  the  remark- 
able treatment  the  newspa- 
pers everywhere  are  telling 
about;  the  remedy  tliat  does 
more  than  is  claimed  for  it  ; 
tlie^  remedy  that  doctors  are 
praising.  Get  it  or  order  it 
of  a  reliable  druggist-one 
who  will  not  offer  you  a  substi- 
tute. If  you  have  never  used 
Iiorriiuer's  Execlsior  pRpp  by  prepaid  mail  a  trial 
Treatment  let  me  send  you  *■  l-^*-'*-'  supply  of  this  remarkable 
hair  food.  Write  today  to  »VM.  CIIA.S.  KEENE,  I»rc8't. 
liorriuier  Intttitute,  Dept.  2799,  Baltimore,  fflnrylantl. 


Jn  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 


THE    RAILROAD    MAN'S    MAGAZING— ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


Salary  Increases 

Voluntanly  Reported!  Every  Month 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  proves  the  abiUfy  of  the  Internationat 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton  to  raise  the  salaries  of  poorly-paid  but 
ambitious  men  and  women — to  raise  YOUR  salary — it  is  the  monthly  average 
of  500  letters  VOLUNTARILY  written  by  students  telling  of  salaries  raised  and 
positions  bettered  through  l.  C.  S.  help, 

YOU  don't  live  so  far  away  that  the  I.  C.  S.  cannot  reach  you.  Provided  you  can  read  and  write 
your  schooling  has  not  been  so  restricted  that  the  I.  C.  S.  cannot  help  you.  Your  occupation  isn't  such 
that  the  1.  C.  S.  cannot  improve  it.  Your  spare  time  isn't  so  limited  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  acquiring 
an  I.  C.  S.  training.  Your  means  are  not  so  slender  that  you  cannot  afford  it.  The  occupation  of  your 
choice'is  not  so  high  that  the  I.  C.  S.  cannot  train  you  to  fill  it.  Your  salary  is  not  so  great  that  the  I.  C.  S. 
cannot  raise  it.    To  learn  how  easily  it  can  be  done,  mark  the  attached  coupon. 


A  Salary  Increase    i 

For  You  i^ 

Add  to  the  three  hundred  students  heard  from 
every  month,  the  other  successful  students  not 
heard  from,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous salary-raising  power  of  the  I.C.S.  During 
January  the  number  of  students  who  reported 
success  was  426.    Mark  the  coupon. 

Marking  the  coupon  costs  you  nothing,  and 
does  not  bind  you  in  any  way.  An  I.  C.  S.  train- 
ing can  be  acquired  in  your  spare  time. 

Mark  It         f 

IM-O-Wl 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  lOOS,  SCRAHfTOiV,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my 
part,  How  I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which 
I  have  marked  X. 


General  Foreman 
K.  H.  Shop  Korenian 
R.  R.  Traveling-  Eng. 
K.  R.jTrav'g  Fireman 
liocomotive  Engineer 
Air-Brake  Instrnetor 
Air-Brake  Inspector 
Air-Brake  Repairman 
Uechanioal  Engineer 
Meclianical  Draftsman 
R.  R.  Constrnetion  Eng. 
Surveyor 
Civil  Ena-ineer 


Banking- 

Eleetrieal  Engineer 

Machine  Designer 

Electrician 

Mining  Engineer 

Mine  Foreman 

Foreman  Ilachinist 

Chemist 

Assnjer 

Architect 

Bookkeepei* 

Stenographer 

Ad  Writer 


Name 

Employed  by_ 
Employed  aa  . 
Street  and  No.. 
City 


-State . 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desiralle  that  you  mention  The  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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WeWiUPay 

for  Tories  suitable  for  The 
Railroad  Man's  Magazine 
— Tories  of  danger  and  daring ; 
of  my^ery,  romance  and  won- 
der in  the  big  world  of 

Railroading. 

^  Ju^  sit  down  and  tell  the 
^ory  as  it  happened — as  though 
you  were  telling  it  to  a  smok- 
ing compartment  full  of  good 
fellows  and  had  them  "all  ears" 
to  catch  every  word. 

^  Somewhere,  sometime,  there 
has  been  something  in  your  life 
worth  telling  about.  Even  the 
humble  engine-wiper  can  spin 
some  yarn  about  the  rail. 

^  We  want  ju^  such  Tories — 
true  ones,  with  names,  dates  and 
places,  and  running  from  1 ,000 
to  3,000  words  in  length. 

^  Checks  will  be  mailed  im- 
mediately upon  acceptance. 

The  Frank  A.  Munsey 
Company 

175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BodiTCase  FREiEj! 


This  handsome  Art  Mission  solid  oali  book  case  given 
to  all  purchasers  of  the  Imperial  Encyclopedia  and 
Dictionary,  absolutely  free  for  a  short  time  only. 

40  Volumes 

Shipped  to  your  home  FREE — for  a  positively  free  ex- 
amination. We  ship  the  entire  set  of  40  volumes — 28,000 
pages,  6,000  illustrations ,  six  feet  and  a  quarter  of  the  most 
useful  books  in  the  ■world — most  useful  to  everybody. 
Weight  120  lbs.  packed.    The  standard  work  of  reference 
for  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world's  educational  wisdom. 
"Ill  all  respects  answers  iny  expectations- 
comprehensive —  accurate  and  compact.^'' 
—Prof.  DOYLE,  of  Yale  University. 
The  Imperial  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  takes  the 
place  of  a  thousand  books  of  learning.     Compiled  with 
years  of  labor  by  230  of  the  world's  greatest  scholars. 
You  must   see   it  for  yourself  to  appreciate  what   a 
gigantic  work  this  is.    The 

Imperial  Encyclopedia 
and  Dictionary 

The  standard  reference  work — the  most  complete  and 
useful  dictionary  of  every  word  in  thelanguage.  In  all  the 
greatlibraries.  Thisworkshouldbein  every  home  ^i^^mA 
in  America.    It  is  the  complete  work  admirably  ^^j;j|ijo|.t 
adapted  for  the  home— it  puts  the  world's  great  store  J^  _   I*     « 
of  knowledge  and  learning  in  your  own  home,  vr      PUB.    Cc. 
Sfiknd  NnMrtnAV  J"st  send  your..V    "^^P*'  >io* 

sena  mo  ivioney  ^^me  and  ad-  .^^^  190-192  Michigan 

dress  on  this  coupon.   That  will  bring  the   <l*»^  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

entire  complete  set  to  you  with  all  charges  A**  You  may  send  me  for 
prepaid.  Examnieitin  your  pwn  home.  O  pp^E  examination,  all 
If  you  are  entirely  pleased  w.th  it,  keep  it  ^charges  prepaid,  complete 
andsendusSl.  Then  wewill  openacredit  «>*  s^t  of  40  vols,  of  the  Imperial 
account  with  you  for  the  balance  and  you  js?>  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary  in 
?J'V«^^c?,"°"'  "''?u  ?  ^?/  '°  "Y  '""^  Heavy  English  Cloth  Binding.  I 
It  at  $2.50  a  month  for  )5  months.  A^^;,,  examine  it  and  if  it  pleases  me  I 
The  book  case  is  yours  free,  if  you  ^^^^m  ^^nd  you  f  1. 00  and  take  IS  months 
keep  the  books.    Send  the  free  ^  („  4,,^  x,^-^^^^^  ^t  J2. 50  a  month, 

coupon  today  and  we  will  ship  ^'^  "  I  ^^  not  satisfied  after  examining  I 
the  books  to  you  instantly.  ^^  ^m  ^^^^  ^ack  at  your  expense.  I  amto 
rilRFRT   PIIR    rn      ^^   get  the  book  case  free  if  I  keep  the  books. 

190-192  Michigan  Ave./^^„g 

Dept.  1104       ♦♦  " 

CHICAGO^**  Address — 

ILL. 


■T    Occupation,. 


\n  answering  any  aclvcrtiscmcni  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Raileoad  Man's  Magazine, 
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PEGCY 

Highest  Scoring  Bird  in  thp  World. 

MY  NEW   POULTRY  BOOK 

Covers  all  branches  necessary  for  Success 
>vith  Poultry.  It  tells  you  ■what  I  have  done. 
It  was  written  from  actual  experience. 

IT  TELLS  YOU 

How  I  made  $3,600.00  in  one  season  from  thirty  hens 
on  a  lot  24  x  40  by  feeding  them  the  scraps  from  ray 
table  three  times  a  day.  The  test  was  made  to  show 
what  can  be  done  on  a  city  lot  as  well  as  on  a  farm.  I 
also  furnish  you  the  names  of  the  parties  who  paid  me 
over  $2,000.00  for  the  eggs  alone  from  these  thirty 
hens,  for  reference,  which  is  evidence  undisputable. 
Remember  this  book  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  had 
the  actual  experience. 

How  I  make  my  chickens  weigh  two  and  one-half 
pounds  when  they  are  eight  weeks  old. 

How  I  prepared  my  chickens  for  the  show  room  so  that 
I  won  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  blue  ribbons  that  were 
offered  during  1907  and  1908,  the  last  season  that  I 
showed.  A  "secret"  that  has  never  been  published 
before. 

How  I  built  my  indoor  and 
outdoor  brooders  for  85 
cts.  each,  to  be  used  either 
as  fireless  or  with  heat  in 
them  and  plans  for  the 
same. 

How  I  raised  ninety-eight 
chickens  out  of  a  hundred 
that  I  liatch. 

How  I  took  a  flock  of 
chickens  and  made  them 
lay  $68  worth  of  eggs  per 
hen  in  ten  months ! 


Money  in  Poultry 
$3,600.00 

Net  Profit  From  30  Hens  in  One  Season  on  a 
Lot  24x40.  It  is  Not  an  Experiment,  it  Has 
Been  Done  on  the  KELLERSTRASS  FARM 


Try  My  Way  and  You  Can  Raise  Them  by  the  Thousands. 


Hon'  I  keep  my  male  birds  from  fighting  without  in- 
juring them. 

How  I  raised  the  five  chickens  I  sold  to  Madame 
Paderewski  for  $7,500.00. 

IIoiv  I  feed  my  chickens  for  egg  production. 

How  I  keep  my  chickens  healthy  and  free  from  sickness. 

Ho^v  T  select  a  good  laying  hen  from  the  poor  layer. 

How  I  break  up  my  broody  hens  without  injuring  them. 

How  I  pack  my  eggs  so  they  will  stay  fresh. 

How  I  mate  up  my  chickens  for  breeding  and  fertility. 

How  I  run  my  incubators  and  supply  moisture. 

How  I  raised  my  famous  $10,000.00  hen  "Peggy." 

How  I  build  my  hen  houses  and  plans  for  the  same. 

Hon'  I  bred  my  big  egg-laying  strain. 

It  also  tells  about  broiler  plants,  egg  plants,  and  re- 
member there  is  also  an  article  in  this  book  called  "  Two 
Years  on  the  Kellerstrass  Poultry  Farm,"  which  explains 
hundreds  of  things— just  what  we  do  in  two  years  on  the 
farm,  or  in  other  words,  a  two  years'  course  on  the 
"World's  Greatest  Poultry  Plant."  This  is  the  greatest 
article  ever  written  by  a  real  practical  poultryman. 

Remember,  this  book  was 
written  by  a  man  who  has 
sold  the  highest  priced 
chickens  in  the  world,  who 
also  sold  $68.00  worth  of 
eggs  per  hen  from  a  flock 
of  hens  in  one  season,  in 
fact,  if  you  breed  a  chicken 
of  any  kind,  you  know  my 
reputation  as  a  breeder. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  offered  to  sell  any  of 
my  "  methods  or  secrets  " 
to  the  breeder  or  to  the 
pubUc. 


Please  Read  All  These  Letters : 
36:t  Esss  in  373  Days 
Ernkst  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  ISIo. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  lierewith  inclose  you  affitlavit,  also  trap  nest  record  of 
the  Kellerstrass  Strain  Crystal  White  Orpington  Hen  register  No.  503, 
that  laid  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  I263i  eggs  in  272  days. 

(Signed)  F.  J.  Hari.lke,  Chattahoochee,  Oa. 

Saves  Thirty  Million  Chiclis'  tives  Annually 

The  simplest  sort  of  thing— common  black  dirt — has  solved,  the 
problem  of  eradicating  a  chicken  disease  which  cost  thirty  million 
chicks'  lives  annually,  a  disease  which  scientists  of  the  National 
and  State  Experiment  Stations  have  been  studying  without  success 
for  ten  years.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  the  Kansas  City  poultry  fancier, 
found  the  secret. — .S(.  Louis  HeimbUc. 

Oood,  fejound  l,ogic 

Winchester,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir  :    Received  your  book  all  0.  K.  this  a,  m.  and  tind  same 
very  interesting  and  full  of  {loodj  sound  l&tic. 

Tours  truly,  Chas.  Forsvthe. 

331   Effgrs  Per  Birrt 
My  DearMr.  Kellerstras!<':     I  have  sixteen  of  your  hens  that  aver- 
aged two  hundred  and  thirty-one  f231)  egKS  per  hiid  in  12  months. 
Lawrence  Jackson,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Tl'ortU  S  1,000.00 

Keli.eestkass  Farm,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Burnett,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  book  sent  me  Saturday  a.  m.  It  would 
have  been  worth  to  me"$o00.00  if  I  had  had  it  last  Spring.  "Good 
Book,"  Common  Seuae,  brained  by  hard-earned  experience.  Worth 
$1,000.00  to  me.  Respt.  (Signed;  L.  R.  Hayward. 

Best  Dollar's  Worth 

Mr.  K.  Kellerstrass,  KansMs  City,  Mo.  Oct.  IGth,  1909, 

Dear  Sir:  Received  your  book  all  rislit.  Am  well  pleased  with 
book  ;  best  dollar's  worth  I  have  ever  received. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed;  Chas.  P,  Goetz,  Buffalo,  N,  Y, 


Best  Book  on  Poultry 

Adah,  Pa.,  Oct.  20th,  1909. 
Mr.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Friend  ;  The  book  at  hand.  It  is  the  best  book  that  1  ever 
opened  on  poultry  talk.  I  think  every  person  that  has  a  bird  on  his 
lot  or  farm  should  have  one  of  these  books.  I  was  surprised  when  I 
read  where  you  opened  those  chicks  and  found  lath  nails  and  tacks  in 
their  craws.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ;  it  stands  to  reason  that 
would  kill  them.  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  H,  M.  Grover. 

$6S.OO  Worth  of  F^gs  Per  Hen 
Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir  ;    Congrarulations  on  the  splendid  showing  you  have  made 
by  selling  §68.00  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  from   thirty  hens  in   one 
season.    G.  M.  Curtis,  Editor,  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  111, 
IVorth  Many  Times  the  Price 

195  Orange  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  8tli,  1909, 
Ernest  Kellkrstrass. 

Dear  Sir  ;  Received  your  poultry  book.  It  is  -worth  many  times 
the  price  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  handling  chickens, 
as  it  contains  infoi-mation  that  would  take  many  years  to  learn. 

I  remain  yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  John  Senfelder. 

Common  Sense  Methods 

Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  29th,  1910. 
Mr.  Ernkst  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  poultry  book  the  27th  inst.  It  is  full  of 
good  common  sense  methods,  that  one  can  acquire  in  no  oiher  way 
than  by  actual  experience  in  breeding  and  caring  for  fowls,  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  it. 

Yours  truly,  W.  H.  Harbison,  338  So.  Douglas  Ave, 
More  Than  My  Money's  W^orth 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  Slst,  1909. 
Mr.  Ernest  Kellerstrass,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir  :    I  consider  your  book  chuck  full  of  valuable  information 
for  any  one,  especially  a  beginner.    I  have  already  received  more  than 
my  money's  worth  and  have  only  read  about  one-third  of  the  book. 
Yours  respectfully,  (Signed)  Geo.  W.  Benckenstein. 


Send  $1.00— and  a  Copy  of  the  Latest  Revised  Edition  of  the  Book  will  be  Sent  You  tiy  Return  Mail. 


Address,  ERNEST  KELLERSTRASS,  Publisher, 


531  Westport  R-oad.  R.F.  D. 
No.  1,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NOTE— Ask  any  editor  of  any  Poultry  JoumeJ  or  any  "  Licensed  "  poultry  judge  as  to  my  reputation  as  a  breeder. 


In  answering  tMa  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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ForMen  and  Women  who  love  to  draw 


DRAW 

THIS 

PICTURE 

AND 

WIN 


PRIZE 


Can  5-ou  copy  this  drawing  ?    Then  win  a     ^^^^  ^, 
valuable  prize!    Do  yoii  want  the  only  mag- 
azine published  entirely  devoted  to  Illustrating,  Design- 
ing and  Cartooning  ?     Each  edition  costs  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  produce.     Make  a  freehand  drawing  of  this 
picture  with    pen    or    pencil   and 
mail   it  to  us  stating   your  age 
and  what  you  are  working  at. 
If  your  drawing  is  40  per  cent, 
as   good    as    the   original  we  will 
send  you   absolutely   free    a    sub- 
scription to  the  most   fascinating 
Art  Journal  in  existence.  The  first 
issue  alone  has  125   PICTURES; 
most    of   them    by   WORLD-FA- 
MOUS IlylvUSTRATORS. 


FREE 


You  Can  Draw  This  Picture 


Copy  this  Picture 
and  get  a  Maga- 
zine Subscription 


Hundreds  have  talent  for  draw- 
ing but  do  not  know  it.  This  con- 
test will  please  thousands  and 
stinmlate  an  interest  in  illustra- 
ting. Merely  an  hour  copying  this 
sketch  may  win  this  splendid  Art 
magazine.  It's  worth  trying  for. 
Send  in  your  sketch,  and  you 
nmst  state  your  age.  It  costs  yOU 
notiiing.  If  you  do  not  hear  from 
our  Art  Directors  within  10  days  it 
means  j-our  sketch  is  not  40  per 
cent,  as  good  as  the  original. 

The  Publishers  of  The  Home  Educator  wish  to  g-et 
in  touch  with  those  niio  have  a  talent  for  drawing. 

Eiig-ene  Zimnieniian,  known  as 
"Zim,"  is  the  famous  cartoonist  of 
"  Judge,"  one  of  the  best  known  Car- 
toonists in  the  world.  He  sent  us  this 
sketch  with  the  following  letter  : 

■'Here  is  a  rapid  fire  sketch  which 
was  inspired  by  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Metropolitan  Art  Gallery,  New  York, 
where  I  saw  at  least  three  canvases 
with  the  same  inscription,  '  Rembrandt  : 
by  himself.'  Of  course,  there  being  no 
other  figure  in  the  picture  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  by  himself  as  the 
pictures  plainly  show.  At  any  rate  it 
inspired  me  to  do  for  you  as  Caruso  did 
for  you,  and  I  hand  you  '  myself  by  my- 
self.'   Use  it  as  vou  see  fit. 
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It^getsdlrliention 


77?^  elite  Watch  for  critical  users;   an  accurate  timer 
jewelled   with    seven   jewels    and   beautifully    cased. 

The  INGERSOLL -Trenton  solves  the  watch-problem  for  the 
man  who  wants  to  be  told  the  exact  time  by  a  handsome  and 
honestly-built  watch  which  he   can  buy  at    a  moderate    price. 


Every  IngersoU-Trenton  watch  is  enclosed  in  an 
original  Ingersoll-Trenton  case  and  time-tested  at 
the  factory  before  shipment;  watch,  case  and  time- 
keeping— all  three — are  guaranteed  by  the  same 
maker.  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  buyer  and  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  watchmaking. 

The  Ingersoll-Trenton  rivals  in  accuracy  any 
other  high-grade  watch.  It  is  sold  by  6,000  re- 
sponsible jewelers  at  a  factory-fixed  price  which 
pleases  the  purchaser  and  puzzles  other  watch- 
makers who  make  their  product  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, employ  expensive  and  (sometimes)  un- 
scrupulous selling-methods,  and  are  obliged  there- 
by to  make  the  watch-buyer  pay  unnecessary  and 
fictitious  prices. 


Here  are  the  Ingersoll-Trenton  prices: 
$1-    in^soljd  $, 

case 


S 


in  10-year 
gold-filled 
case 


$1 


in  20-year 
gold-filled 

case 


Each  watch  fitted  at  Friction-points  with  seven  ruby,  sapphire  and  garnet 
jewels.     The  popularity  of  the  Ingersoll-Trenton  is  sweeping  the  country. 

The  Widely-known    c5%^^^^    Models 

The  famous  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  (together  with  the  other  Ingersoll  models  at 
$1.50  and  $2)  has  turned  the  watch-world  upside-down  and  made  millions  of  people 
carry  watches  who  never  carried  them  before.  More  than  seventeen  millions  of 
these  watches  have  been  sold.  Twelve  thousand  are  now  being  sold  every  day 
in  the  week.     60,000  Dealers  sell  them. 

Ingersoll  watches  tick  everywhere — tick  truly  and  tell  time.  Ask  any- 
where for  an  Ingersoll;  the  dealer  will  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 

We  have  published  a  little  book,  bound  in  an  embossed  cover.  It  contains  five  facts  worth  five 
dollars  to  anyone  who  is  ever  going  to  buy  another  watch.  The  title  of  this  book  is  "How  to  Judge 
a  Watch.  "     What  is   your  address?   We   would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  with  our  compliments. 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll   &   Bro.         62  FrankelBldg.,  New  York  City 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railkoad  Man's  Magazine. 
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White— Whiter- Whitest 
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Many  soaps  are  almost  white,  some  are 
still  whiter,   but  only   one  is  whitest — Fairy 
Soap— the  handy,  floating,  oval  cake.     The  reason 
is  the  quality  of  fats  and  oils  used— Fairy  Soap  is 
made  from  edible  products — with  no  dyes,  high  per- 
fumes or  adulterations  to  deceive  the  eye  or  delude 
the  sense  of  smell.     Fairy  Soap  is  honest  soap  - 
all  the  way  through.    Its  price,  five  cents, 
is.  not  the  measure  of  its  quality. 


M 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO. 
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record  gone  io  smash ! 


If  yon  own  a  Columbia  Cylinder 
Graphophone  (or  an  Edison  phonograph) 
get  o;ie  Indestructible  Record  from  your 
dealer. 

Or  let  us  mail  one  to  you  : — 35  cents,  pre- 
paid, and  a  catalog  with  it. 

Lend  it  to  the  youngsters.  Toss  it  on  the 
table.     Drop  it  on  the  floor.     Kick  it  across 


Columbia  Phonograph 

Company,  Gen'l, 

Dept.  B  F,  Tribune  Bldg. 

New  York 

Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty 
Address,  264  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


4- MINUTE    INDESTRUCTIBLE 
RECORDS    SOc 

Fit  any  Columbia  or  Edison  machine  that  has  the  new  200- 
thread  attachment.  Play  the  complete  selection— from  4  to 
5  minutes.    The  only  "  4-minute"  records  that  are  right ! 


the  room.  Leave  it  in  the  sun.  Then  play 
it  and  hear  a  finer,  clearer,  purer,  stronger 
reproduction — better  music  in  every  way — 
than  your  machine  ever  gave  out  before. 
Play  it  every  day  for  ten  years  and  you  will 
still  have  it,  good  as  new. 

Almost    too    good   to  be    true  ?      Try  it ! 
Prove  it !     Risk  your  35  cents. 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 
DEALERS    WANTED  —  Exclu- 
sive   selling    rights   granted 
where  we  are  not  prop- 
erly represented 
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Mother's 
Day 

is  every  day  while  the 

mother    lives,    and    as 

long  afterwards  as  her 

children    survive   her. 

For  over  one   hundred 

years,  we  have  endeavored 

to  help  the  mother  inculcate 

cleanly  habits   to  produce   a 

healthy  skin. 

The    use    of    Pears'    Soap 

prevents  the  irritability,  redness 

and  blotchy  appearance  from  which 

many   children   suffer,  and   prevents 

unsightly   disease    which   so   baffles 

dermatologists,  and  hinders  the  proper  physical 

and  moral  development  of  the  child. 

Pears'  Soap  produces  a  matchless  complexion  which 
not  only  gives  natural  beauty  but  a  matchless  comfort 
to  the  body. 

Health,  beauty  and  happiness  follow  the  use  of 
Pears'  Soap.  The  mothers  of  today  can  well  follow 
the  example  of  the  last  six  generations  and  have  their 
memory    revered    by   teaching   their    children    to    use 

Pears'  Soap 

Mother's  Day  is  to  be  observed  all  over  the  United  States,  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  to 
honor  and  uplift  motherhood,  and  to  give  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  best  mother  who 
ever  lived — your  mother.  In  loving  remembrance  of  your  mother,  do  some  distinct  act  of 
kindness — either  by  visit  or  letter.  A  white  flower  (perfectly  white  carnation)  is  the  emblem 
to  be  worn  by  you.     Send  one  to  the  sick  or  unfortunate  in  homes,  hospitals  or  prisons. 

OF    ALL     SCENTED     SOAPS     PEARS'    OTTO     OF     ROSE    IS     THE     BEST. 

"A  II  rights  secured^ 
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To  Keep  Your  Floors  Beautiful 

Every  woman  knows  how  annoying  it  is  to  have  unsightly 
spots,  water  stains,  dirt  stains  and  foot-tracks  spoil  the  beauty 
of  her  floors,  stairs  and  woodwork.  They  ruin  the  beauty  of  her 
entire   home. 

Will  you  test,  at  our  expense, 

Johnson's  Kleen  Floor 

the  only  preparation  for  immediately  removing  all  these  discolorations?  With  Johnson's  Kleen 
Floor  any  woman  can  keep  her  floors  bright  and  clean — like  new. 

Simply  dampen  a  cloth  with  Kleen  Floor  and  rub  it  over  the  floor.  Instantly,  all  spots,  stains 
and  discolorations  disappear— without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  finish. 

Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  rejuvenates  the  finish — brings  back  its  original  beauty — greatly  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  all  floors, whether  finished  with  Shellac,  Varnish  or  other  preparations. 
Johnson's  Kleen   Floor  is  quickly  applied — two  hours  is  ample  time  in  which  to 

thoroughly  clean  the  floor,  wax  it,  and  replace  the  rugs. 


/ 


We  want  to  send  you,  free,  sample  bottle  of  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  and 
a  package  of  Johnson's  Wax  to  be  used  after  Kleen  Floor  is  applied 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  gives  the  floors  that  soft,  lustrous,  artistic  polish       _    .-•''  S.  C. 

whicli  does  not  show  heel-marks  or  scratches  and  to  which  dust  and  dirt  do       .^' .■'  ,  ,  * 

not  adhere.  .  ^v/  Johnson 

It  is  ideal  for  polishing  woodwork, .furniture,  pianos,  etc.      All  that  is      ^"^V  &  Son 

necessary  is  to  occasionally  apply  it  with  a  cloth,  and  then  bring  to  a       5?..-'      Racine   Wisconsin 
polish  with  a  dry  cloth,       _  ,  ,         .<^V  l  accept  your  FREE 

offer    of    samples    of 
Johnson's  Kleen  Floor 


Your  floors  receive  harder  wear  than  any  other  part  of  your  wood- 
work, hence  require  special  treatment.     Kleen  Floor  will 
keep  them  always  in  perfect  condition. 

We  want  to  send  you,  free,  prepaid,  samples  of 
our  Kleen  Floor  and  Prepared  Wax,  together  with 
the  latest  edition  of  our  handsomely  illustrated  ^ 
book  on  the  "  Proper  Treatment  of  Floors,  .»*, 
Woodwork  and  Furniture."  We  attach  a  <;_.•• 
coupon  for  your  convenience. 


<S  .•■       and  Prepared  Wax,  also 

?/        booklet  Edition  R.  M.  5, 

on  Home   Beautifying:.      I 

agree    to    test    the    samples  ; 

and,  if  I  find  diem  sat;sfacttiry, 

will  ask  my  dealer  to  suj  ply  me. 


S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 


Racine,  Wis. 

"  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities  " 


.^Addi 


Name. 


Address.. 


In  answering  tftfg  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Eaileoad  Man's  Magazine. 
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START    HOUSEKEEPING    RIGHT  — 


LET      DREAMS       COME      TRUE 


les  ones  i^BBUB^BII^s  poor  bread, 
I  adds   to  tile  wife%  trials  and  nags 


It's  >V"0]    ___^_^___^ 
a  poor  table  Irid  poo 
the  patient  '^WL^aixd^^mmmammmmamir 

Why  not  start  housekeeping  right,  you  -who  are  far-sighted 
and  learn  the  \^^isdoni  of  utilizing  at  once  every  possible  means 
for   lightening  and  brightening  your    housekeeping  duties? 

GOLD    MEDAL    FLOIJR     will  make  the   baking  a    success. 
Let's    have    it    a  success    in  your    home  from   the  very  beginning. 

Use- 

WASH  BURN- CROSBY  S 

Gold    Medal    Flour 


&T«8M^!l8i;iaiiajM«g 

Washburn=Crosby  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


In  answering  tins  advertisement  it  is  desirable   that  you  mention  The   Raileoad  Man's   Magazine. 
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Read  and  study  the 
noble  philosophy  of 
Father  Vaughan  and 
learn  the  secret  of  his 
wonderful  power  over 
men.  Learn  to  train 
and  use  that  resistless 
force  -within  yourself 
as  he  did.  Learn  to 
be  great  in  your  life 
and  your  influence  as 
he  was.  Learn  to  make 
life  worth  living  as 
only  his  inspired  life 
and  words  can  teach 


Send  $  1 .00  For  These 
Great  Books 

ACTOR-PLAYWRIGHT,  Poet-Priest,  Orator, 
Lover  of  Humanity— Father  Vaughan  was 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  men  of  the  agre. 
His  magrnetic  personality  drew  men,  women  and 
children  to  him  with  resistless  force.  His  wonderful 
voice  thrilled  his  hearers  with  a  call  to  the  best 
within  them^stirringr  thousands  to  the  better  life. 

Since  his  death  last  May,  requests  have  been  pour- 
ing in  for  copies  of  his  lectures  and  plays.  These 
handsome  volumes  are  being  published  to  meet  this 
rapidly  growing  demand.  They  contain  his  com- 
plete works,  including  "The  Power  of  Love,"  "The 
Land  of  Possibilities,"  "Sermons  From  Shakes- 
peare," his  famous  play,  "A  Woman  of  the  West," 
and  others. 

Set  of  two  volumes  of  500  pages  each,  in  black 
silk  cloth  and  gold  top,  $9.00  per  set.  Half  morocco 
and  gold  top,  S12.00;  full  morocco,  gold  top,  S15,00. 

Send  attached  coupon  and  SI. 00  for  first  pay- 
ment. Books  will  be  shipped  at  once  on  five  days' 
approval.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
Balance  in  easy  instalments  of  fl.OO  per  month. 
Liberal  discounts  will  be  made  for  cash  with  order. 

Read   what  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  snd 
CARDINAL  SATOLLI  say    about  these  books: 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  August  28, 1909. 
Vaughan  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:— I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  going 

to  publish  a  collection  of  Father  Vaughan's  speeches.    His 

lectures  and  speeches  are  full  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and 

_  I  want  a  copy  of  "Life  and  Works  of  Father  Vaughan"  as 

soon  as  it  is  off  the  press.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  J.  BRYAN. 

Rome,  Italy,  August  1, 1909. 
Vaughr.n  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen :— A  work  intended  to  uplift  the  moral  tone  of 
our  people  is  indeed  a  cause  cf  intense  gratification.  I  would 
Ventura  to  predict  for  the  works  of  Father  Vaughan  a  great 
popular  welcome  and  wide-spread  distribution.  It  wasa  great 
pleasn-e  to  hear  Father  Vaughan  in  America  on  one  occa- 
sion and  I  was  thrilled  with  the  power  and  Intensity  of  his 
eloquence.  Thanking  you  for  remembering  me,  I  wish  you 
every  ;.:uccess  with  his  great  works.  Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  FRANCESSEE  CAR.  SATOLLI. 

AGENTS  everywhere  find  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Father 
L.  J.  Vaughan"  bringing  them  a  big  income.  Many  thousands 
of  people  vrho  knew  and  loved  him  are  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  his  works,  which  were  never  before  published. 
ro7f  can  make  money  In  this  easy  and  pleasant  way.  We 
send  our  agents  a  complete  course  in  book  salesmanship. 
f  We  tell  you  just  how  to  handle  these  sales  to  make  the  most 
money     Write  for  particulars  and  special  terms. 


VAUGHAN  PUB.  CO.  (Coupon) 

55  Manhattan  BIdg.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen  :— Encloserl  please  find  $1.00  for  first  payment  on  "  Life 
and  Works  of  Father  L.  J. Vaughan, "$9.00, $12.00,  $15,00  eclitli>n  (clieck 
X  price  wanted).  I  am  bujing  them  Bulyect  to  conditions  stated  in 
this  advertisement.  I  am  to  pay  for  them  on  instalments  of  $1.00 
per  month. 

Kame. . .  

Addresa . 

(If  .-igents'  rates  are  wanted  check  here)  (Kj=" 


Salesmen  Wanted 

Traveling  Salesmen  earn  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year  and  expenses. 
Over  700,000  employed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  demand 
for  good  Salesmen  always  exceeds  the  supply.  We  will  teach  sou  lo  be  an 
expert  Salesman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  our  FREE  EMPliOTT- 
MKSiT  BUREAU  will  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position.  We 
received  calls  for  Salesmen  from  over  5,000  firms  last  year  and  could  not 
fill  our  orders.  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  who  formerly  earned  $25  to  $75 
a  month  have  since  earned  from  $100  to  $500  a  month  and  expenses. 
Hundreds  of  good  positions  open  for  the  spring  rush.  If  you  want  to 
secure  one  of  them  or  increase  your  earnings,  our  free  booki  "A 
Knight  of  The  Grip,"  will  show  you  how.  Write  or  call  for  it  today. 
Address  nearest  office, 

Dept.  403,  nintional  Salesmen's  Trnining  Association, 

Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 

San  Francisco,  Atlanta. 


TAKE  CARE 


WHEN  IRONING  WRINKLES  OUT 

OF  THE  CLOTHES  NOT  TO  IRON 

WRINKLES     INTO    THE    FACE! 

THE  IMPERIAL  SELF-HEATING  FLATIRON  is  always  ready  for 
an  easy  day's  ironing,  or  for  a  few  minutes' 
pressing.  NO  HEATED  ROOM  —  NO 
STOVE,  GAS,  or  ELECTRICITY  needed. 
No  tubes  or  wires  to  get  iu  the  way.  Just 
a  simple  iron  that  heats  itself  with  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  or  gasoline. 
2.5,000  now  in  use— that  tells  the  story. 

Write  for  free  booklet — it  gives  all  details  abont  the 
iron,  and  the  address  of  your  nearest  agency. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  455  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago 
afOTE :  Agents  -^vantert  every»vhere.  Easy  sales— 
for  -ivomen  want  the  iron.  3,000  sold  l»y  one  agent. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


STUDY 
LAW 

AT 

HOME 


Prepares  for 


The  oldest  and  best  school.   Instruction  by  maQ 
adapted  to  every  one.    Eecognized  by  courts  and 
educators.    Experienced  and  competent  instruc 
tors.    Takes  spare  time  only.    Three  courses- 
Preparatory,   Business,  College, 
practice.   Will  better  your  con- 
dition and  prospects  in  business. 
Students  and  graduates  every- 
where.    Full   particulars  and 
£oBy  Payment  Plan  free. 
The  Sprague 
Correspondence  School 
of  Law* 
802  majestic  Bldg,  Detroit,  Uleh. 


I  Teach  Real  Salesmanship 


lan.     Increase  yo 
others,  earn  from  $1,2*0  to  f 


I  can  be  t 


power  to  convince 
000  a  year.  I  am  the  only 
man  teaching:  salesmanship  who  is  sales  managrer  of  a  whole- 
sale house  and  an  official  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America.  Write  for  my  free  magazine  "The  Salesman," 
and  how  you  can  become  a  Traveling  Salesman.  My  grad- 
hates  hold  paying  positions  and  I  can  assist  YOC  to  profit- 
able employment.  Most  practical,  highly  endorsed  course 
in  the  world.  No  matter  where  you  live,  or  what  your 
occupation,  write  me  todav. 
The  Trotter  Scliool.        T)ept.  7,       Kansas  City,  HIo. 


^^>  WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  filling  High  Salaried  Positions. 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

in  easy,  fascinating  worli.  Practical,  Indi\idoal  Home  In- 
aamfm^  strnctlon.  Superior  equipment.  Expert  Instructors. 
Eleven  years'  successful  teaching.  Financial  returns  guaranteed. 
"Write  for  particulars  CDCC  ARTIST'S  of  fine  instruments  and 
and  Handsome  Art  Book.      inLL  OUTFIT         suppUes  to  eacli  student. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  (Founded  1899) 
>  Al  5  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Micti.  i  = 


PREPARE  YOURSELF  FOR 
A  BETTER  POSITION 

Men  and  Women  Received.  Enter  To- 
day. Colleg-e  Course  Prepares  for  Prac- 
tice. Real  Estate  Law  Course.  Also 
Courses  in  Arts  and  Science.  Six  Years 
of  Success.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Free 
Catalos:  of  Correspondence  Courses. 

POTOMAC    UNIVERSITY 

DIV.  I,  WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


ROBEET  L.  MtkRS 

Salary  $150  Month 


WANTED-CHAUFFEURS-AUTO  SALESMEN 
SALARY    $150    PER    MONTH 

Young  men  of  good  character  may  become  expert 
auto  salesmen  or  mechanics  within  12  weeks.  We 
teach  you  by  mail.  Many  graduates  tour  Europe  in 
summer  at  big  salaries  and  expenses.  Part  tuition 
payable  after  we  secure  you  a  position.  We  employ 
>ou  while  taking  the  course. 

Write  for  descriptive  plan  E. 
Aatomnbile  College  of  Wasbing^tODi  ITashingtont  D.  C. 

liargest  school  of  Auto  engineering  in  the  TT.  S. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  ia  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazikh. 
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A  Happy 
Marriage 


Depends  largely  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole 
truth  about  self  and 
sex  and  their  relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come  intelli- 
gently of  itself,  nor  correctly  from  ordinary 
everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
imparts  in  a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one 
volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Youn?  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yoiir.g  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Sliould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  liave. 

All  in  one  volume,  illustrated,  $2,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents. 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  739  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Hair  Like  This  is  the  Crown- 
ing Glory  of  Man  or  Woman 

Is  it  yours  ?  Are  hair  troubles 
overtakiug  you?  If  you  are 
bald  ornear  bald;  when  your 
hair  is  falling,  faded  or  dying  ; 
when  dandruff  begins  to  get 
in  its  destructive  work,  get 
T.iori-isiier*s  Kxcelsior 
Hiiir  Tonic,  the  remark- 
able treatment  the  newspa- 
pers everywhere  are  telling 
about;  the  remedy  that  does 
more  than  is  claimed  for  it  ; 
the  remedy  that  doctors  are 
praising.  Get  it  or  order  it 
of  a  reliable  druggist— one 
who  will  not  offer  you  a  substi- 
tute. If  you  have  never  used 
I^orriiiiei-'M  Kxoelsiov  pppp  by  prepaid  mail  a  trial 
Hair  Tonic  let  me  send  you  *  *^*-«-'-<  supply  of  tliis  remarkable 
treatment.  Write  today  to  »VM.  CIIAJ*.  KEENE.  I»res'l. 
liOrrimcr  In.<<ttiiute,  Dept.  2799,  B:iItiniore,  ]>I:i.rylaii<i. 


VENTRILOQUISM 

Taugbt  Any  Man  or  Boy 

by  Mail  at  Home.  This  is  no  special  gift  as 

you  have  supposed,  but  an  art.    I  have 

taught  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Cost  small.    Send  today   2-cent  stamp  for 

particulars  and  proofs. 

O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  1338-823  Bigelow  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 
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"""""STAMMER 

StatnmerinfT  and  stuttering'  handicap  and 
embarrass  you  through  life.  I  stammered 
f\  I  for  20  years  and  cured  myself.  I  can  cure 
1^  you.  i  have  positively  and  permanently 
cured  the  worst  cases  in  the  world.  My 
book,  "Advice  to  Stammerers,"  is  FRIJli. 
It  explains  my  system.  Write  for  It  today. 
Beoj.N.Bo^ue,  1589  N.  lUinoisSt.. Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FREE 

PREPARATION  FOR 

Civil  Service  Examinations 
OVER  FOURTEEN  THOUSAND 
City  Mail  Carriers,  Post  Office  Clerks 
Railw'y  Mail  Clerks,  Custom  House  Clerks 

WILL  LIKELY   BE   APPOINTED  THIS  YEAR 

Rapid  advancement  to  Higher  Government  Positions. 
No  "  Layoffs  "  because  of  strikes,  financial  flurries,  or  the 
whims  of  some  petty  boss.  The  Position  is  yours  for 
life.  Country  and  city  residents  stand  the  same  chance  for 
immediate  appointment.  Common  Sense  Education 
Sufficient.  Political  Influence  not  Necessary. 
Write  immediately  for  schedule  showing  dates  and 
places  of  the  next  examinations.  Don't  delay.  Every 
day  you  lose  means  the  loss  of  just  so  much  coaching  before 
the  rapidly  approaching  examinations.  We  are  preparing 
candidates  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

FREE  COACHINC  COUPON 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  R  129,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

'Thia  coupon,  properlj  filled  out,  entiiles  the  sender  to  a  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  "GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  AND  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THEM,"  and  to  con- 
sideration for  FREE  COACHING  for  the  Civil  Service  Examination  here  checked. 


.  .  .RaUitay  Mail  Clerk  [J800  to  81400]. 
.  .  .Postofflce  Clerk  [S600  to  S1200]. 
.  .  .Postoffice  Carrier  [1500  to  S1200J. 
.,  .Rural  Mail  Carrier    [$500  to    J900J. 


.Customs  Positions  [$600  to  $1600] 

.Internal  Revenue  [$700  to  $1800] 

.Stenographer  [$600  to  $1600] 

.Clerk    in    the    Depart-  [$500  to  $1600] 
ments  at  Washington 


Name 


WRITE   PLAINLY. 


HOW  TO  RUN  AN  AUTO 


"  Hornans'  Self  Propelled 
Vehicles"  g'ives  full  details  on 
successful  care,  handling  and 
how  to  locate  trouble. 

Beginning  at  the  fir.st  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  be  known, 
and  then  forward  to  the  prin- 
ciples used  in  every  part  of  a 
Motor  Car. 

It  is  a  thorough  1910  course 
in  the  Science  of  Automobiles, 
highly  approved  by  manufac- 
turers, ovcners,  operators  and 
repairmen.  Contains  over 
400  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams, making  every  detail 
clear,  written  in  plain  lan- 
guage. Handsomelv  bound. 
PRICE  $2  POSTPAID 

ON  APPROVAL 

The  only  vsay  the  practical 
merit  of  this  MANUAL  can 
be  given  is  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  book  itself,  which 
VFe  will    submit  for  examina- 
tion, to  be  paid  for  or  returned, 
after  looking  it  over. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  following  agree- 
ment, the  book  will  be  forwarded. 
No  money  In  advance  required,  sign  and  return 


Theo.  Audel  <S.  Co.,   63  Fifth  Ave..   New  York 

Kindly  mail  me  copy  of  Hoilians'  Automobiles,  and,  if  found 
Batisfactory,  I  will  immediately  remit  you  $2.00,  or  return  the  book  to  you. 

Name 

Occupation 

Address 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page-it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Raileoad  Man's  Magazixb. 


CUSSIHED 
ADVERTISING 


Rate  per  Line 
The  Arsosy  $1.50 

The  All-Story  Magazine  1.00 

The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine      .75 
The  Cavalier  .50 

$3.75    . 

Minimum  4  lines  ;  Maximum  12  lines.    Ten  per 
cent  discount  for  six  consecutive  insertions. 
JUNE  FORMS   CLOSE  APRIL  15th. 


Special 

Combination 

Rate 

$3.00 


A  DEPARTMENT  maintained  for 
"^  the  small  advertiser  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader  in  quickly 
locating  a  wide  variety  of  necessities 
for  the  home,  the  office,  the  farm,  and 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  seeks  busi- 
ness opportunities.  There  is  virtually 
no  want  that  may  arise  which  cannot 
be  supplied  in  these  classified  adver- 
tising pages. 


AGENTS  &   SALESMEN   WANTED 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can 
put  them  on.  Write  today  for  free  sample  and  full  particu- 
lars. Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  413  N,  Clark  St. .Chicago. 


WE  PAY  YOU  $2,  .$4  or  $5  on  each  order.  Tou  can 
average  five  or  more  orders  each  day.  We  sell  to  physi- 
cians on  easy  credit  terms,  light  work.  We  give  you  ex- 
clusive territory.     Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  51  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED — Hustlers  to  handle  our  at- 
tractive combination  package  of  soap  and  toilet  articles — 
$1.25  premium  with  every  50c  sale.  Our  Texas  agent  sold 
100  boxes  in  one  and  a  half  days — profit  $35.00.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  profit-sharing  plan. 
Davis    Soap    Company,    46   Union   Park   Ct.,    Chicago. 


AGENTS — NOTICE!  $30.00  weekly;  90  Big  Money- 
Makers.  Easy  selling  plans.  Everybody  buys.  Anybody  can 
sell.  Biggest  profits.  Samples  free  to  our  agents.  Send  for 
catalogue.     R.   C.    Miller   Co.,    Box   155,    Muskegon,   Mich. 


AGENTS  MAKE  LARGE  PROFITS  selling  our  big  line 
of  up-to-date  Post  Cards ;  enormous  demand ;  over  3,000 
styles  ;  big  package  of  samples  and  our  Special  Copyrighted 
selling  plan  all  for  only. 4  cents  to  pay  postage.  Butlee 
Post  Card  Co.,  50  Capital  Block,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Agents — Tower's  Aromatic,  Antiseptic  Toothpicks.  Save 
Dentists'  bills.  $50  a  week  easy.  300  samples  15c — Tower's 
Patent,  Holdfast  Paper  Clips  sell  like  hot  cakes  to  business 
men.  O.K'd.  by  U.S.  Govt.  100%  profit.  Send  15c  for  100 
clips.  Cutter-Tower  Co.,  330  Hathaway  Bldg.,  Boston, Mass. 


Agents,  male  and  female,  can  make  from  $10  to  $15 
daily  selling  my  new  imported  French  lawn  waist  pat- 
terns, white  and  colored  embroidery,  latest  Parisian  styles. 
$6  per  doz.   Particulars  mailed.   Jos.  Gluck,  621  B'way,  N.Y. 


PORTRAITS,  FRAMES,  Photo  China  Plates,  Sheet  Pic- 
tures and  Pillow  Tops  at  very  lowest  prices.  Rejects  credited. 
Prompt  shipments.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  We  trust  hon- 
est agents.     Ja.s.  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Room  R,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  to  sell  Whitcomb's  "  Flexsole,"  un- 
lined  shoe  for  women  ;  no  tacks,  no  seams,  no  lining ;  ad- 
vertised in  magazines  9  years ;  handsome  income  assured ; 
all  orders  filled  the  sarhe  day  received ;  protected  territory. 
Eastern   Shoe  Co.,   240   Broadway,   Beverly,    Mass. 


START  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN. 
We,  as  manufacturers,  start  you  and  furnish  everything. 
No  canvassing.  Three  simple,  successful  Mail  Order  Plans 
to  keep  our  factories  busy.  We  coach  you  and  show  you  how 
to  get  business.  You  pay  us  in  three  months  and  make  big 
profits.  Spare  time  to  start.  Write  today  for  positive  proof. 
Pease  Maxufactubing  Company,  1186  Pease  Building, 
Buffalo,   New  York. 


ASK  US  HOW  to  start  LecjiUmate  Mail  Order  business 
on  small  capital.  We  have  no  "schemes"  or  "outfits"  to 
sell,  and  will  tell  you  the  unvarnished  truth.  Mail  Order 
LiBEAEY,  309  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MAKE  AND  SELL  your  own  perfumes.  1'  oz.  of  Rose-Or 
will  make  1  gal.  of  lasting  and  fragrant  perfume  resembling 
the  Orange  Blossom  and  Roses.  $1.00  per  oz.  postpaid. 
The  Sunset  Perfume  Co.,  420  E.  41st  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


MEN  WANTED — To  prepare  for  Railway  Mail,  Internal 
Revenue,  Customs  and  Postoffice  Examinations.  $50.00  to 
$125.00  monthly.  Short  hours  ;  common  education  sufficient. 
Political  influence  unnecessary.  Preparation  free.  Write  im- 
mediately for  schedule  of  Spring  Examinations.  Franklin 
Institute,   Dept.   R2,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 


TO  THE  EIGHTY  MILLION  MEN  OF  AMERICA  who 
are  engaged  in  the  many  different  branches  of  selling — or 
to  -any  man  who  wants  to  increase  his  business  capacity — 
we  say:  "Let  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  Sheldon 
Correspondence  Course  can  help  you  to  be  a  Big  Man  rest 
entirely  upon  us."  To  bring  you  The  Sheldon  Book — and 
evidence  of  what  this  course  has  done  fot  40,000  others — 
you  need  only  send  a  postal  card  request  to  The  Sheldon 
School,  950  Republic  Building,  Chicago. 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH 


"MEND  YOUR  SPEECH,"  says  Shakespeare,  "  lest  it 
mar  your  fortune."  Y<ou  are  invited  to  investigate 
"  Studies  in  English,"  a  series  of  personal  letters  and 
practical  exercises  which  teach  how  to  write  and  talk 
with  polish  and  personality.  George  E.  Allen,  American 
Institute  of  Banking,    11   Pine  Street,   New  York  City. 


MUSICAL 


BECOME  A  PIANIST  IN  SIX  WEEKS.  Does  not 
take  continual  daily  practice  as  with  old  systems.  Each 
lesson  pictured  plainly.  Any  pupiJ,  young  or  old,  can 
easily  learn.  Address  Conway  School  op  Music,  49 
Tuscola  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


POPULAR  SHEET  MUSIC 


50c.  SHEET  MUSIC,  10c.  Rosary,  Palms,  Anchored, 
Calvary,  Jerusalem,  Lost  Chord,  Toreador,  Lullaby,  Merry 
Widow  Waltz,  and  5000  others.  10c  each  postpaid.  Cata- 
logue free.  Natl.  Music  Emporium,  Vocal  Dept., Albany, N.Y. 


SAVE   ONE-HALF    ON   ALL   YOUR   POPULAR   MUSIC. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  long  list  of  all  the  popular 
and  latest  hits.  Semplb  Music  Co.,  74  West  Ave.,  Nor- 
walk,   Connecticut. 


AVRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  Successful  Song 
Writers  have  made  fortunes.  Free  criticism  and  advice  on 
all  poems  submitted.  First  class  music  ;  my  personal  work 
on  each.  15  years'  reputation.  Endorsed  by  leading  pub- 
lishers.    Arthur  A.  Penu.,   6  Childs  Bldg.,  34th  St.,  N.   Y. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  PLAY.  How  to  Write  a  Popular 
Song.  Two  splendid  books  on  the  subject.  By  mail  $1.00 
each.  Jerome  H.  Rbmick  &  Co.,  131  West  41st  St., 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVES  to  sell  men's 
clothing  on  credit  by  largest  credit  clothing  house  in  world  ; 
no  capital  required ;  write  for  plan.  Menter  &  Rosen- 
bloom  Co.,  600  Cox  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  it  desirable  that  you  mention  Thb  Bailboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

STAMPS  AND  RARE  COINS 

PATENTS    THAT    PROTJ5CT    AND    PAY.      Advice    and 
books    free.      Rates    reasonable.      Highest    references.      Best 
results.     Watson    B.     Coleman,     I'atcnt    Lawyer,     G12    F 
St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1S53  QUARTERS;  $20 
for  a  $%.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1880,  and  send 
10c  at  once  for  new  illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It 
may    mean    your    fortune.      C.    F.    Clarke    Co.,    Desk    15, 

PATENT  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for  free 
report  as  to  i)atentabilit.r.   Guide  Book  and  What  to  Invent, 
with  valuable  list  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  free.  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars  offered  for  one  invention  ;    $16,000   for  others. 
Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's  Progress  ; 
sample  free.      Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WE  BUY  COINS  &  STAMPS.  Premiums  paid  up  to 
5000%.  Send  for  free  booklet  A.  Royal  Money  &  Stamp 
Co.,    150  Nassau  St.,   New  York. 

MASON,     FENWICK    &    LAWRENCE,     Patent    Law.vers, 
660    P    Street,    Washington,    D.    C.      Established   49    .years. 

TYPEWRITERS 

and  advice  free. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS.  No  matter 
what  make,  will  quote  you  lower  prices  and  easiest  terms. 
Write  for  big  bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue. 
L.  J.  Peabody,  63  Minot  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEGRAPHY 

Bargains  in  reconstructed  Franklin  and  Remington  Type- 
writers. Al  condition.  Prices  right.  Rent  $3  for  3  months 
to  reliable  parties.  Typewriter  and  office  supplies  at  lowest 
prices.     Cutter-Tower  Co.,  331  Hathaway  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TELEGRAPHY,  both  Morse  and  Wireless,  taught  quickly. 
R.    R.    train   wire   and   complete   wireless   station   in   school. 
Big  demand  for  operators.     Living  expenses  earned.     Corre- 
spondence courses  if  desired.  Catalogs  free.  Dodge's  Insti- 
tute, 36th  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.      Established  1874. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

VENTRILOQUISM  made  easy.  Any  boy  or  man  can  learn 
this  art  with   my  book  of  twelve   lessons.    Success   assured. 

CAMERAS  EXCHANGED. — Send  us  your  old  camera  and 
we  will  appraise  its   yjilue  toward  the  imrcliasing  of  a  new 

Will  mall  anywhere  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar  bill.  Why 
pay  more?     Fred  T.  Darvill,  Portage,  Wisconsin. 

If  U(i  deal  is  made.  Gr.-itlex.  Century,  Kodaks,  and  High-grade 
Anastlgmat  Lenses  our  si)ecialty.  We  carry  a  complete  stock 
of  photographic  materials.     Mail  orders  solicited.     Hehbert 
&  Huesgen,    Dept.   A,    311   Madison   Ave.,    New  York  City. 

Tobacco  habit  cured  or  no  cost.  Great  discovery.  Vegeta- 
ble,safe, sure,  pleasant.  Permanent  home  treatment.  Cures  98% 
of  patients  without  effort.  Removes  effect  of  tobacco  on  all 
vital  organs.   Let  me  show  you.   King  Ni-Ko  10,  Wichita,  Kan. 

RUBBER  BANDS 

INVALID  FURNITURE 

BELL'S  handy  assortment  of  guaranteed  pure  para  rub- 
ber bands — invaluable  in   office,    store,    shop  or  home.    Send 
17c  for  neat,  generous  size  package,   carefully  wrapped  and 
prepaid.     Bell  Mpg.  Co.,  Box  A,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  We  make  70  styles.  Carrying  Chairs, 
Invalids'  Lifts,  Beds,  Tables,  Bed  Trays,  Back  Rests,  Com- 
modes, etc.  Catalog  "B"  illustrates — describes — (free) .  Send 
for  it.  Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co.,  290  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Are  Your  EYES 

Affected  in  Any  Way? 

.  i-    -  If  so,  let  us  send  you 

The  Ideal 
Sight 
-  Restorer 


THE  NORMAL  EYE 


for  10  days    at  our 
expense. 


It  helps  Nature  in  a  purely  natural  way  to 
strengthen  the  eyes  and  restore  the  natural  vision. 
Its  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gentle  massage,  which 
stimulates  the  eyes  by  restoring  the  normal  circula- 
tion of  blood— that  is  all  that  weak  eyes  require. 
But  it  does  more— it  molds  the  eye  painlessly  but 
surely  to  its  perfect  shape.  This  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect near-sight,  far-sight,  astigmatism,  and  kindred 
defects.  It  is  absolutely  safe— it  does  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  eyes  ;  and  five  minutes' 
manipulation  in  your  own  home,  twice  a  day,  is  all 
tliat  is  necessary  to  counteract  eyestrain  and  head- 
aclie,  and  relegate  eyeglasses  to  the  rubbish  box. 
Throw  away  your  eyeglasses.  See  nature,  and  read 
with  your  naked  eyes.  Write  for  instructive  book- 
let No.  17.5  E,  and  10  days'  test  to 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY 

134  West  65th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ere'saGoodJOB 


EARN  $25  TO  $50  WEEKLY 
In    Automobile    Business 

Chauffeurs,  Automobile  Salesmen,  Demon- 
strators and  Repairmen  are  in  big  demand 
everywhere.  The  field  is  new,  work  pleas- 
ant, and  anyone  can  learn.  We  teach  you 
in  10  weeks  of  study  during  spare  time  to 
become  thoroughly  efficient.  Our  course  of 
instruction  by  mail  is  simple,  practical,  and 
very  interesting.  Besides,  we  assist  you  to 
secure  a  good  position. 

First  liesson  Sent  Free— AVrJte  IVo^v 
Don't  miss  tliis  offer.  Send  us  a  postal  to-day. 

Empire  Auto.  Institute,  255  Empire  Bldg. 

The  Origiiml  Aulmnobite  School  Rochcstef,    N,    Y. 

Chauffeurs  and  competent  men  snppliert  owners  and  garages. 
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At  Forty 

You  Begin  to  Think 


j5i=assgfj||S^ 


?••?- 


•".1--^ 


Then  you're  too  old,  too  set  in 
your  ways — perhaps  too  dis-  , 
couraged    to    profit    by  your 
experience. 

A  ■  A(\  your  salar}^  has  not 
■^^^  ^"  increased — your 
wants  have.  Your  working 
abihty  is  no  greater, — your 
chances  of  promotion  less. 

A  ■  ^A  you  realize  that,  by 
"***•  Tfv  doing  the  same  old 
thing  year  after  year,  you  can 
earn  your  salary  but  not  raise  it. 

Better  Think  Now 
Than  Later 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  what  you  want  to  be  at  40.  Now  you  are 
either  fencing  yourself  into  a  narrow  field  where  you  will  find  your- 
self still  at  40,  or  you  are  breaking  down  the  barriers  and  providing 
limitless  possibilities  for  your  future.  The  things  you  can't  do,  are 
your  barriers.     It  is  easy  to  overcome  them  if  you  are  ambitious. 

The  American  School's  Engineering  and  Business 

Courses — by  Mail — 


Opportunity  Coupon 


American  School  of  Correspondence: 

Please  send  me  your   Bulletin   and    advise   me 
how  I  can  qualify  for  position  marked  "  X." 


.Book-keeper 

-Stenographer 

■AccoQntant 

.Cost  Accountant 

.Systematizer 

•Cert'f'd  Public  Acc'nt 

.Auditor 

.Business  Manager 

■  Commercial  Law 


■Draftsman 
-Architect 
•Civil  Engineer 
■Electrical  Engineer 

■  Mechanical  Engineer 

■  Sanitary  Engineer 
Steam  Engineer 

.Fire  Insurance  Eng'r 
■College  Preparatory 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 
OCCUPATION  ■ 


Railroad  Man's,  5-'10^ 


have  been  so  carefully  and  practically 
planned  that  3^ou  can  make  yourself  a 
master  of  either  Engineering  or  Business 
by  just  a  little  study  and  work  during 
your  spare  hours.  They  offer  3^ou  an 
easy  way  to  strike  out  the  things  j^ou 
can't  do— to  fit  yourself  for  the  big  things 
and  help  break  down  the  barriers  that 
will  confront  you  at  40. 

Send    the    Opportunity    Coupon    to- 
day.   This  is  for  you — your  opportunity. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hold-Ups  That   Missed   Fire.. 


BY     FRANK     MARSHALL     WHITE 


GETTING  away  with  it  is  the  chief  and  most  hazardous  part  of  the  hold- 
up man's  game.  Ahnost  anybody  can  stop  a  train,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
and  even  getting  to  the  goods  is  comparatively  simple.  But  when  the 
robber's  back  is  turned ;  when  the  threatening  danger  of  his  gun  is  removed ; 
when  every  move  he  is  making  is  laying  a  clue — there  is  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  If,  the  Big  Swede  had  kept  his  head  he,  might  have  got 
away  with  it.  So  might  the  other  desperadoes  mentioned  in  this  story.  But 
they  were  doomed  before  they  started  by  their  own  inefficiency. 


Men   Who    Have    Embraced   the   Dangers   of   Opposing   the    Law,  and 

Have  Lacked  in  Nerve  or  Brains  To  See 

It  Through. 


1^  HE   Helena   Express   on   the 
Northern    Pacific    Railroad, 
in  Montana,  was  just  cross- 
ing the   Little   Green  River 
bridge,    after    leaving    Gal- 
latin on  a  moonlight  night. 
Caspar  Fi.scher,  the  engineer,  with  his 
fireman,  John  Nicoll,  were  standing  to- 
gether at  the  cab  window,  when  a  stern 
voice  behind  them  suddenly  commanded  r 
"Hands   up — both   of   you — quick!" 
Fischer    and    Nicoll    had    their    hands 
above  their  heads  before  the  man  at  their 
backs  had  fully  issued  the  mandate. 

Neither  turned  his  head,  it  being  eti- 
quette in  Montana  under  such  conditions 
to  await  directions  before  moving,  since 
a  desperado  with  a  pistol  is  ver-y  likely 
to  mistake  any  action  for  a  hostile  one. 

In  another  second  came  this  sharp  sec- 
ond command : 
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"Now,  then,  you,  engineer!  Turn 
round  and  go  through  the  fireman's  pock- 
ets. Be  quick  about  it,  because  yQ.ur 
engine  is  likely  to  need  attention." 

Fischer  turned  at  once,  and  did  as  he 
was  bidden,  taking  everything  out  of  his 
fellow  employee's  raiment,  including  a 
.38  revolver,  which  he  handed,  butt  first, 
to  a  man  of  gigantic"- stature,  who  was 
standing  within  two  feet  of  him,  and 
covering  him  with  another  .38. 

"  Back  up  here,  now,"  said  the  giant, 
hurling  the  captured  weapon  from  the 
engine   over  his  shoulder. 

Fischer  promptly  turned  and  backed, 
and  his  captor  went  through  the  engi- 
neer's pockets  with  his  left  hand,  reliev- 
ing him  of  their  contents,  which  also 
included  a  revolver  that  might  have  been 
a  brother  of  the  other  tw^o,  Nicoll  mean- 
while standing  with  his  hands  still  above 
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his  head  and  his  back  to  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  engine,  realizing  that  an 
unwary  motion  was  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

The  giant  threw  the  engineer's  pistol 
into  the  ditch  beside  the  track,  as  he  had 
that  of  the  fireman,  and  issued  further 
instructions. 

"Engine  need  any  attention?"  he  in- 
quired briskly  of  Fischer.  "If  she  don't, 
take  this  rope  and  tie  up  the  fireman." 
And  he  handed  him  a  piece  of  strong 
cord  about  five  feet  in  length,  again 
using  his  left  hand,  and  still  keeping  the 
engineer  covered  with  the  pistol.  Fischer 
barely  felt  the  throttle  of  the  big  ma- 
chine that  was  -whirling  the  express  along 
the  tracks ;  and,  finding  everything  all 
right  with  her,  took  the  cord  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bind  his  fireman's  arms. 

"  Make  a  good  job  of  that,"  warned 
the  giant  calmly,  but  in  a  tone  calcu- 
lated to  compel  close  attention.  "  If  he 
comes  unbound,  I'll  shoot  you  and  let 
jjim  run  the  engine  I  " 

The  Big  Swede. 

Fischer  took  pains,  and  did  make  a 
good  job  of  it.  Then  Nicoll  was  ordered 
to  go  back  to  the  tender  and  lie  down  on 
the  coal.  The  engineer  was  compelled 
to  bind  the  other's  feet  Avith  another  piece 
of  cord  furnished  by  their  captor. 

Both  the  fireman  and  the  engineer  by 
this  time  had  recognized  their  new  and 
summary  acquaintance,  from  descriptions 
they  had  heard  and  read  of  his  great 
stature,  fiat  nose  and  fair  hair,  as  Her^ 
man  Young,  a  hold-up  man  with  a  repu- 
tation, known  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  "  Big  Swede." 

The  Big  Swede  turned  his  attention 
to  Fischer,  pistol  in  hand. 

"  Neither  of  you  fellows  is  a  tender- 
foot," he  said  to  the  engineer;  "and 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  if  you  obey 
orders  nothing  is  going  to  happen  to 
you ;  and  that  if  you  don't  obey  orders 
something  ii<ill  happen  mighty  sudden. 
When  we  get  to  the  siding  at  the  foot  of 
the  incline,  four  miles  along,  stop  the 
train  and  uncouple  the  ,£xpress-car. 
We'll  take  that  car  along  with  us  a 
ways." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey, 
as  Fischer  knew  perfectly  well. 

It   was   about   ten-thirty  o'clock  when 


the  express  reached  the  siding  at  the  foot 
of  the  incline  designated  by  the  Big 
Swede;  and,  obeying  his  orders,  Fischer 
stopped  the  train.  Still  following  in- 
structions, the  engineer  jumped  from  the 
engine  to  the  ground,  followed  by  his 
captor,  with  fxUger  on  the  trigger  of  his 
pistol. 

Train-Crew  Kept  Dark. 

The -conductor  and  the  train-crew  had 
surmised  the  reason  for  the  stopping  of 
the  train,  and  they  did  not  venture  to 
show  themselves  any  nearer  to  the  engine 
than  the  rear  platform  of  the  last  car. 
They  would  have  been  fools  if  they  had, 
for  they  did  not  know  how  many  were 
in  the  attacking  party,  nor  from  what 
point  along  the  track  a  shot  might  come. 

At  the  point  of  the  Big  Swede's  pistol 
Fischer  uncoupled  the  express-car  from 
the  passenger  -  coaches  behind  it,  and 
from  the  baggage-car  in  front.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  engine  and  hauled  the 
baggage-car  out  on  the  siding,  corning 
back  on  the  main  track  and  closing  up 
to  the  express-car. 

He  got  down  from  the  engine  to  turn 
the  switch  at  each  end  of  the  siding,  and 
again  to  couple  the  express-car  to  the 
engine,  on  each  occasion  escorted  by  the 
desperado,  with  the  pistol  cocked  and" 
ready. 

During  all  this  period  the  train-crew 
and  the  passengers  remained  inside  the 
car.  Indeed,,  few  of  the  passengers  knew 
that  any  unusual  occurrence  had  stopped 
the  train. 

Had   Dynamite  Ready. 

Under  Young's  direction,  Fischer  took 
the  express-car  up  the  incline  and  ran 
it  some  two  miles  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  train,  where  he  brought  it  to  a  stand- 
still. There  was  no  other  train  due 
along  the  line  for  several  hours,  so  that 
there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  a 
collision,  and  now  the  engineer  and  his 
captor  approached  the  baggage-car,  where 
the  latter  called  upon  the  express  mes- 
senger, Ike  Perkins.  There  being  no 
response,  the  Big  Swede  produced  a  stick 
of  dynamite  from  his  boot-leg  and  made 
Fischer  blow  the  door  open,  the  explosion 
tearing  out  one  end  of  the  car. 
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Approaching  this  aperture,  forcing 
Fischer  to  walk  before  him  as  a  shield, 
the  desperado  discovered  Perkins,  with 
cocked  revolver,  standing  guard  over  the 
property  committed  to  his  care,  and 
called  upon  him  to  throw  his  weapon  out 
of  the  car  and  empty  his  pockets.  The 
express  messenger  obeyed  orders.  He 
could  not  shoot  at  the  robber  without 
endangering  the  life  of  Fischer.     On  the 


explosion  a  mass  of  loose  yellow  coin 
rolled  out  on  the  floor — seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  double-eagles.  The 
sight  temporarily  unbalanced  the  Big 
Swede's  mind,  and,  with  a  roar  of  de- 
light, he  dropped  both  of  his  pistols  and 
fell  head  forward  into  the  golden  flood, 
attempting  to  pick  up  an  armful.  In  a 
fraction  of  a  second  Perkins  seized  a 
piece   of   the   wreckage   of   the  car   and 


HIS    CAPTOR    WE'NT    THROUGH    THE    ENGINEER'S    POCKET. 


Other  hand,  Perkins  afforded  a  fair  mark 
for  Young. 

Once  inside  the  express  car  the  Big 
Swede,  cool  and  masterful,  produced  an- 
other revolver  and  more  dynamite  and, 
covering  both  of  the  other  men  with  his 
battery,  he  ordered  them  to  blow  open 
the  safe,  which  he  knew  to  contain  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  actual  cash. 

The  Big  Swede's  Mistake. 

And  now  a  surprising  thing  happened. 
As  the  safe  fell  apart  at  the  sound  of  the 


struck  the  desperado  a  terrible  blow  over 
the  back  of  his  head. 

The  Big  Swede  did  not  recover  con- 
sciousness until  noon  the  following  day, 
when  he  found  himself  under  guard  in 
the  hospital  at  Montana.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent serving  a  term  of  fifty  years  in  State 
prison,  for  the  hold-up  men  get  long  sen- 
tences in  Montana. 

It  is  the  circumstance  that,  by  reason 
of  the  enormous  productiveness  of  the 
soil  over  vast  but  under-populated  areas 
in  Montana,  it  is  difficult  always  to  safe- 
guard  the   overflow   of   wealth   that  has 
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brought  lawless  and  desperate  men  into 
the  State.  It  is  because  of  these  condi- 
tions that  the  shrievalty  in  these  prosper- 
ous agricultural  districts  goes  to  that  man 
whose  integrity  is  not  only  beyond  chance 
of  reproach,  but  whose  physical  strength 
and  courage  are  one  with  his  public  spirit. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief  in  that .  part  of  the  country,  for 
the  holder  of  the  office  of  sheriff  not  only 
must  be  as  quick  on  the  trigger  and  seem- 
ingly as  reckless  of  life  as  the  prowling 
marauder  it  is  his  duty  to  suppress,  but 
he  must  possess  the  highest  conjfadence  of 
the  community  he  binds  himself  to  pro- 
tect, and  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own 
interests  at  all  times  for  the  pubic  wel- 
fare. 

A  Sheriff's  Duty. 

Milton  W.  Potter,  former  sheriff  of 
Carbon  County,  Montana,  who  has  a 
record  of  riding  five  days  and  nights  with 
only  one  square  meal,  and  not  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  at  a  time,  in 
pursuit  of  two  outlaws  who  had  com- 
mitted murder,  said  to  the  writer  re- 
cently : 

"  A  sheriff  out  there  must  be  always 
ready  to  jump  on  a  horse  at  a  moment's 
notice,  prepared  to  ride  like  a  Crow  In- 
dian, without  food  or  water." 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  arduous, 
but  to  hold  it  is  an  honor  sought  by  good 
citizens. 

The  activity  of  the  Montana  sheriffs 
has  rid  the  State  of  most  of  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  hold-up  men,  but  the 
chance  of  making  a  fortime  in  one  job 
by  the  looting  of  a  money-laden  express- 
car  continues  to  lure  desperadoes. 

Indeed,  even  boys  have  tried  their  hand 
at  the  game.  Last  April  three  young 
ruffians,  all  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  attempted  a  hold-up  at  Homestake, 
where  the  Northern  Pacific  trains  stop 
just  before  coming  into  Butte.  The  boys, 
who  had  evidently  read  about  the  meth- 
ods of  train-robl^ers,  had  concealed  them- 
selves behind  the  water-tank  at  Home- 
stake  as  the  train  came  in^  and  then 
climbed  aboard  the  engine  tender  and 
hid  in  the  coal  as  it  pulled  out. 

When  the  train  was  well  under  way  the 
trio,  each  with  a  revolver,  appeared  be- 
fore Frank  Clow,  the  engineer,  and  de- 


manded that  he  stop  the  train.  Clow 
reached  down,  probably  to  operate  the 
air-brake,  it  is  supposed,  but  the  boys,  be- 
lieving that  he  was  reaching  for  a  weapon, 
fired  at  him  all  together,  killing  him  in- 
stantly. 

They  were  caught,  and  are  serving 
sentences  of  eighty  years  each,  which, 
with  commutation  for  good  behavior,  will 
bring  their  terms  down  to  something  like 
thirty  years. 

Another  desperado  named  Kinnicutt, 
who  was  a  novice  in  the  use  of  dynamite, 
wrecked  a  train  at  Bear  Mouth,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific,  last  May,  for  the  sake 
of  the  contents  of  the  safe  in  the  express- 
car;  and  though  he  effected  the  deaths 
of  three  better  men,  was  himself  captured 
and  hanged.  The  train  on  this  occasion 
was  running  at  the  rate  of  some  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  five  miles  from  the  station, 
about  eleven  o'clock  one  night,  when  the 
engine  exploded  a  tremendous  charge  of 
dynamite  on  the  track,  and  was  blown  to 
the  top  of  an  embankment  thirty  feet 
high,  killing  the  engineer,  fireman,  and 
a  brakeman  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
front  platform  of  the  baggage-car.  The^ 
other  cars  were  thrown  from  the  track, 
but  the  passengers  suffered  only  minor 
cuts  and  bruises. 

Hoist  With  Own  Petard. 

During  the  confusion  attendant  on  the 
catastrophe  a  man  was  found  lying 
unconscious  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
wreck.  He  proved  to  be  Kinnicutt  him- 
self, who,  not  being  aware  of  the  force 
of  the  explosive  he  had  used,  had  re- 
mained too  close  to  the  track.  Before 
he  was  hanged  in  August  he  was  shot 
through  the  hips,  while  attempting  to 
break  jail  at  Butte. 

Another  Montana  bandit  was  equally 
unfortunate  with  the  others  whose  mis- 
adventures have  been  related.  This  fel- 
low, who  has  not  been  identified,  had 
developed  a  scheme  with  another,  who 
escaped  without  being  recognized.  On 
this  occasion  the  Eastern  Express  from 
Billings,  which  was  carrying  a  big  ship- 
ment of  gold,  was  to  have  been  held-up 
ten  miles  out  of  the  town.  One  of  the 
would-be  robbers  took  a  seat  in  the  pas- 
senger-car at  Billings,  and  the  other  got 
aboard  the  rear  platform  of  the  baggage- 
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car,  whence  he  crawled  over  the  top  to 
the  engine  tender. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Conductor 
Jackman,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be- 
came suspicious  of  the  man  in  the  pas- 
senger-car ;  and  when  that  person  fol- 
lowed him  out  to  the  platform,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  leaving  Billings,  he  was 
prepared  for  him.  The  result  was  that 
each  drew,  a  revolver,  and  that  Jackman 
got  his  out  'first  and  shot  the  other  man 
through  the  heart. 

Meantime,  the  confederate  had  reached 
the  tender  of  the  engine ;  but,  before  he 
had  attempted  to  hold  up  the  engineer. 


the  conductor  had  pulled  the  communi- 
cation cord  as  a  signal  to  stop  the  train, 
upon  the  shooting  of  rascal  No  I. 

Rascal  No.  2  evidently  surmised  that 
the  scheme  to  rob  the  express  was  not 
working  smoothly,  for  the  engineer  saw 
him  jump  from  the  engine  as  the  train 
began  to  slow  clown. 

The  incident  that  was  most  talked 
about  in  Montana  in  1908,  wherein  was 
shown  the  kind  of  sheriffs  out  there,  and 
also  the  perils  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, had  its  real  beginning  some  eight 
years  before. 

On.  that  occasion  a  Western  desperado, 
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IT    PROVED   TO   BE 
KINNICUTT. 


Harry  Roche,-  with  a  companion  whose 
identity  was  not  established,  planned  to 
rob  the  Northern  Pacific  Express  at 
Logan. 

Both  sneaked  to  the  rear  platform  of 
the  baggage-car,  as  the  train  was  leaving 
this  point,  and  Roche  sent  the  other  man 
over  the  top  of  the  car  to  deal  with  the 
engineer.  He  had  some  doubts  as  to  his 
confederate's  nerve,  and  hence  he  watched 
him  closely.  Just  as  the  fellow  was  drop- 
ping from  the  front  platform  of  the  car, 
Roche,  who  was  a  pretty  shot  with  a  re- 
volver, put  a  bullet  through  his  brain 
from  the  rear-platform  steps. 

The  Sheriff  Shot. 

The   desperado  was  recognized  as  he 

leaped  from  the  train,  and  although  the  no    similar    occurrence    had    ever    done, 

death  of  a  hold-up  man  was  no  loss  to  Roche's  description,  with  the  news  of  his 

the  community,  Sheriff  George  T.  Young,  crime,  was  immediately  telegraphed  and 

of  Logan  County,  determined  to  capture  telephoned  to  the  remotest  points. 

Roche  and  put  him  out  of  the  way.  The    police    all    over    the    West    were 


With  his  deputy,  Frank  Beller,  the 
sheriff  started  in  pursuit  of  the  desperado, 
overtaking  him  at  the  station  at  Spring- 
ville  just  after  dark,  on  the  evening  after 
the  killing  of  his  partner. 

Roche  saw  the  two  men  coming  from 
a  window  of  the  station,  and  went  out 
into  the  darkness  of  the  platform  and, 
with  drawn  pistol,  watched  the  station 
door. 

As  the  sheriff  came  out,  with  the  light 
behind  him,  Roche  shot  him  through  the 
heart;  and  when  he  fell,  and  Beller 
stooped  to  pick  him  up,  he  sent  a  bullet 
into  the  deputy's  lungs,  from  which  the 
deputy  recovered  after  a  long  illness. 

The  double  murder — as  it  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be — of  the  sheriff  and  his 
deputy  roused  Montana  and  Wyoming  as 
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notified,  and  every  railway  station  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming  was  watched. 
Young  'had  been  a  leading  citizen  of 
Logan.  He  was  personally  popular,  and 
his  friends  swore  that  his  death  should 
be  avenged. 

No  trace  of  Roche  was  ever  found,  and 
nothing  ever  heard  of  him.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  had  either  com- 
mitted suicide  or  had  died  of  exposure. 

Among  the  personal  friends  of  Sheriff 
Young,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
search  for  Roche,  was  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Yellowstone  County,  a  lead- 
ing resident,  lawyer,  and  property  owner 
of  Billings,  John  Brooke  Herford  by 
aiame.  Herford,  who  had  come  to  the 
West  some  twenty  years  before,  is  of 
English  birth,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brooke  Herford,  before  his  death  a  cele- 
brated Unitarian  clergyman  in  London. 

He  is  also  a  brother  of  Beatrice  Her- 
ford, the  monologist,  and  of  Oliver 
Herford,  famous  as  playwright  and  wit. 
Herford  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
volunteer  in  the  search  for  Roche,  and 
among  the  last  to  give  up.    , 

Didn't  Know  His  Capture. 

Sheriff  John  T.  Webb,  of  Yellowstone 
County,  traced  a  man  who  was  wanted 
for  grand  larceny  at  Basin,  in  Big  Horn 
County,  to  James  Richardson's  sheep- 
ranch,  fifty  miles  from  Billings,  and  ar- 
rested him.  The  arrest  was  made  early 
in  the  afternoon  out  on  the  ranch,  five 
miles  from  the  house,  whither  Richard- 
son had  driven  the  sheriff  on  a  buckboard, 
his  horse  having  been  left  in  the  stable. 

The  prisoner  had  been  working  on  the 
ranch  for  several  weeks  under  the  name 
of  Buck  Jones.  When  he  was  informed 
that  he  was  under  arrest,  he  asked  the 
sheriff  if  he  might  go  into  a  covered 
wagon  close  by,  that  contained  such 
primitive  toilet  accessories  as  are  in  use 
on  sheep-ranches,  and  clean  himself  up 
a  bit  before  being  taken  away. 

The  man  who  called  himself  Buck 
Jones  was  none  other  than  Harry  Roche, 
who,  since  the  murder  of  Sheriff  Young 
eight  years  before,  had  been  working  as 
a  ranch-hand,  having  in  some  manner 
avoided  identification.  Sheriff  Webb,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  an  ordinarily  harmless 
criminal,  good-naturedly  allowed  him  to 


visit  the  wagon,  which   was  only  a  few 
feet  away. 

Roche  was  well  aware  that  if  he  were 
taken  into  a  court  of  justice  anywhere 
in  Montana,  he  would'  be  sure  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  some  one  there,  when  his 
shrift  would  be  short.  There  was  a 
Winchester  rifle  in  the  wagon,  and,  a  sec- 
ond after  the  presumed  Buck  Jones  had 
climbed  in,  Sheriff  Webb,  who  was  talk- 
ing to  Richardson,  heard  the  stern  com- 
mand :  "  Hold  up  your  hands  !  "  Turn- 
ing, he  saw  his  prisoner  covering  him 
with  a  rifle  not  ten  feet  away. 

No  Quarter. 

Now,  while  it  is  considered  no  dis- 
grace for  the .  ordinary  citizen  in  the 
troublous  parts  of  the  West  to  put  up 
his  hands  wlien  another  man  has  the  drop 
on  him,  it  is  not  etiquette  on  the  part  of 
a  sheriff.  Consequently,  Webb  only 
reached  for  his  revolver,  whereupon 
Roche  shot  him  through  the  heart,  as  he 
had  Sheriff  Young. 

Richardson,  who  was  a  very  ill  man  at 
the  time  —  in  fact,  he  died  under  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  a  week  later — ■ 
had  no  weapon  with  him,  but  Iiis  former 
employee  offered  him  no  injury.  He  mere- 
ly took  the  dead  man's  revolver  and  cart- 
ridge-belt and  started  away  across  the 
ranch,  carrying  the  Wincliester  rifle  also. 

Richardson  drove  -fhe  buckboard  back 
to  his  house,  the  horse  at  a  gallop,  and 
telephoned  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
Webb  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Taylor  at  Bil- 
lings. The  news  threw  the  town  into  an 
uproar,  for  Webb  was  a  prominent  citi- 
zen, a  silent,  kindly  man,  and,  aside  from 
that,  he  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
law. 

As  had  been  the  case  when  Sheriff 
Young  was  murdered,  the  news  of  the 
killing  of  Webb  was  telegraphed  and  tele- 
phoned all  over  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
There  Avas  a  general  uprising  to  hunt 
down  the  murderer,  armed  men  closing 
in  upon  Richardson's  ranch  from  east, 
west,  north,  and  south. 

Special  trains  to  carry  the  man-hunters 
were  run  to  Billings,  the  nearest  railroad- 
point  to  the  sheep  -  ranch  from  Miles 
City,  and  from  Forsyth  in  Wyoming, 
while  mounted  deputies  from  the  nearer 
towns,  and  citizens,  carrying  rifles,  from 
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Bozeman,  Big  Timber,  Red  Lodge,  Co- 
lumbus, Laurel,  Round  Up,  Lewiston, 
Basin,  and  a  score  of  other  places  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  as  fast  as 
horses  and  steam  could  take  them. 

As  it  happened,   one  of  the  first  men 


the    sleeping-quarters    of    the    men    who 
cared  for  the  stock. 

The  fugitive  was  not  likely  to  let  them 
get  too  close,  and  they  had  no  means  of 
knowing  how  clever  a  marksman  he  was, 
as  he  had  killed  Webb  at  short  range. 


Deputy  Sheriff  Taylor  met,  when  he  ran 
out  of  his  office  to  spread  the  news  of 
Webb's  murder,  was  John  B.  Herford, 
one  of  the  victim's  best  friends.  Herford 
had  just  come  into  town  from  Bear  Creek 
-in  his  touring-car,  and,  only  waiting  long 
■enough  to  go  to  his  house  for  his  rifle  and 
revolvers,  and  taking  Taylor  into  his  car, 
he  put  on  all  speed  for  Richardson's 
ranch,  fifty  miles  away,  which  was 
reached  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

They  Were  Good  Targets. 

The  departure  of  the  two  men  had 
been  telephoned  to  Richardson,  who  had 
horses  waiting,  and,  getting  directions  as 
to  the  course  the  murderer  had  taken, 
they  galloped  out  over  the  ranch  with 
weapons  ready.  Herford  and  the  deputy 
sheriff  were  exposed  on  horseback  and 
made  excellent  targets  for  the  desperado, 
who  might  be  in  any  one  of  the  covered 
sheep-wagons,  which,  placed  at  varying 
distances  apart  over  the  big  ranch,  were 


They  did  know  that  a  good  shot  might 
pick  both' riders  at  long  range. 

However,  the  men  rode  from  one 
wagon  to  another,  inquiring  for  traces  of 
the  sheriff's  murderer,  and  finally  located 
him  -in  one  of  the  sheep-wagons  about 
seven  miles  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
shot  Webb.  He  had^-made  holes  in  the 
canvas  cover  on  both  sides  of  the  vehicle, 
through  which  he  could  put  the  end  of 
his  rifle,  and  he  made  his  presence  known 
by  a  shot  that  whistled  by  Her  ford's 
head,  following  it  up  by  another  that 
was  intended  for  Taylor.  .  Fortunately 
for  them,  he  did  not  prove  to  be  an  ex- 
pert with  the  rifle. 

The  horsemen  waited  until  the  man  in 
the  wagon  fired  again,  and  instantaneous- 
ly returned  his  fire,  aiming  just  below 
the  point  where  the  flash  of  his  rifle  was 
seen.  He  responded  promptly,  and  thir- 
ty or  forty  shots  were  exchanged  during 
the  next  half-hour. 

It  had  been  a  fine  spring  day  ;  but  now, 
about    four   o'clock   in   the   afternoon,   it 
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suddenly  turned  cold  and  began  to  grow 
dark,  while  the  wind  rose  and  snow  be- 
gan to  fall,  creating  exactly  the  condi- 
tions favorable  for  an  escape.  If  the 
hunted  man  were  able  to  hold  off  his  pur- 
suers for  only  a  few  minutes  more,  they 


BULLETS   FLEW   BY  HIS  HEAD   AS   HE   APPROACHED, 
THE    LAST    ONE    TAKING    OFF    HIS    HAT. 


felt    that   he    might    easily    slip    out    of 
their  sight  in  the  darkness  and  snow. 

The   Inevitable    End. 

Then  Herford  took  a  desperate  chance. 
He  was  a  dead-shot  with  a  pistol,  and, 
handing  his  rifle  to  the  deputy  sheriff,  he 
suddenly  rode  down  on  the  sheep-wagon 
at  full  speed,  pistol  in  hand.  Four  bul- 
lets flew  by  his  head  as  he  approached, 
the  last  one  taking  off  his  hat  at  the 
moment  that,  aiming  in  at  the  rear  of 
the  wagon  as  'he  dashed  by,  he  shot  the 
murderer  through  the  brain. 

The  men  found  then  that  others  of 
their  shots  had  broken  one  of  his  legs  in 
two  places,  so  that  his  escape  would  have 
been  impossible. 

That  was  the  end  of  "  Buck  Jones," 
but  it  was  not  until  several  days  later  that 
it  was  learned  that  it  had  been  the  end 
also  of  Harry  Roclie,  train-robber  and 
triple  murderer. 

His  end  was  the  well-nigh  inevitable 


one.  The  law  of  a  life  for  a  life  exacted 
by  human  justice  has  its  root  deeper  than 
the  human  will.  It  is  inborn  in  Circum- 
stance. And,  aftexLall,  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  train-robbers,  and  of  all  other 
robbers  for  the  matter  of  that,  has  al- 
ways been  futility. 

A  grim  visage,  a  desperate  de- 
termination and  a  gun  are  poor 
substitutes  for  the  particular  ef- 
ficiency which  is  really  a  prod- 
uct of  moral  directness.  Many 
of  our  "  stick-up  "  friends  often 
for  a  time  have  seemed  to  defy 
the  law  of  the  community  and  the 
law  that  works  for  ultimate  jus- 
tice, but  always  in  the  end  they 
have  been  caught  up  with. 

Sometimes  the  "  catching  up  " 
has  resulted  in  the  end  of  a  rope 
or  a  long  residence  in  prison.  At 
other  times  the  "  catching  up  " 
has  been  more  secret  but  not  less 
terrible.  Always  it  seems  that 
the  deficiency  that  causes  men 
to  attempt  the  achievement  of 
wealth  without  taking  a  legiti- 
mate part  in  the  world's  indus- 
tries is  a  symptom  of  failure, 
even  in  the  violent  profession  of 
their  own  choosing. 
At  any  rate,  train  robbery  as  a  means 
of  getting  a  living  seems  to  be  rapidly 
falling  into  disfavor,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  has  become  more  and  more  un- 
profitable. Now  and  then  there  are  spas- 
modic and  isolated  attempts  to  revive  the 
industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hold-up  of  recent  history,  but,  as 
in  that  case,  the  game  has  usually  proved 
to  be  worth  something  less  than  the 
grease  of  the  candle. 
- .  Patrolled  tracks  do  not  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  the  exploits  of  hold-up 
men,  neither  do  steel  cars,  mighty  safes, 
and  splendidly  organized  railway,  pri- 
vate, and  city  detective  systems.  The  par- 
ticular brand  of  incompetent  who  once 
turned  his  gun  upon  the  engineer  has  been 
compelled  to  choose  some  less  heroic  out- 
let for  his  villainy.  And,  aside  from  this, 
the  legal  punishment  for  train-robbery  in 
some  States  is  too  severe  to  lure  the  high- 
wayman to  take  chances  in  a  game  that 
may  or  may  not  be  profitable  even  if  he 
is  not  eventually  caught. 


A    HERO    FOR    HAZELLE 

BY     FRANK     CONDON. 

When   You    Steal    an    Engineer's    Girl,   Don't 
Wear  a  Swiss  Hat  with  a  Sassy  Green  Feather. 


HERE  was  a  train  on  the 
N.  Y.  E.  known  as  the  Can- 
non-Bali Limited  Mail.  It 
was  more  than  a  mere  thing 
of  wheels,  wood,  and  glass. 
It  was  a  sacred  institution. 
They  had  photographs  of  it  in  the  wait- 
ing-rooms all  along  the  road,  and  when- 
ever the  line  advertised,  it  used  a  cut  of 
the  Cannon-Bali  tearing  ovej  the  trestle 
at  Washington  Span,  with  wisps  of  steam 
shooting  out  of  her  cylinders.  Officials 
spoke  of  the  train  with  respect ;  the  presi- 
dent invariably  rode  over  the  line  on  her 
once  a  year;  and  it  was  the  ambition  of 
every  engineer  and  fireman  to  land  in  the 
cab  of  the  big  mogul  that  dragged  the 
Cannon  -  Ball  daily  from  Cincinnati  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  Cannon-Bail  was  an  ^11-mail  af- 
fair —  six  heavy  coaches.  The  govern- 
ment kept  an  eye  on  her  like  old  Mr. 
Thomas  Cat  at  a  rat-hole.  In  a  moment 
of  aberration,  at  some  distant  date  the 
N.  Y.  E.  had  contracted  to  carry  mail 
to  tidewater,  and,  as  the  government 
seemed  a  trifle  peevish  about  past  service, 
the  N,  Y.  E.  flipped  its  fingers  and  an- 
nounced to  the  government  that,  while 
somebody's  railroad  might  bring  mail  in 
late,  the  N.  Y.  E.  Avas  domg  business  on  a 
different  line. 

To  show  the  government  what  a  real 
railroad  could  do  in  the  way  of  being 
prompt,  the  N.  Y.  E.  guaranteed  to  de- 
liver six  coaches  loaded  with  mail  every 
day  at  Philadelphia  from  the  West,  and 
for  every  minute  the  Cannon  -  Ball  was 
late  in  pulling  in  the  N.  Y,  E.  would  pay 
the  government  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

It  sounded  like  an  earnest  proposition 
to  Washington,  and  before  the  N.  Y.  E. 


realized  it  the  road  was  bound  up  by  a 
contract  that  couldn't  be  broken  by  harsh 
words,  dynamite,  or  legal  prestidigita- 
tors. 

Ten  dollars  a  minute  amounts  to  con- 
siderable money  when  a  train  is  a  few 
hours  late.  When  the  N.  Y.  E.  got  down 
to  business,  the  general  superintendent  had 
a  long,  serious  talk  with  the  men  who  were 
to  run  the  Cannon-Ball. 

He  impressed  th^m,  one  and  all,  that 
the  N.  Y.  E.  regarded  ten  -  dollar  bills 
with  distinct  reverence,  and  if  they  were, 
singly  or  collectively,  guilty  of  bringing 
the  train  in  late,  they  would  be  taken  out 
and  hanged  to  the  beams  in  the  round- 
house immediately  after  arrival.  There 
was  one  loophole.  The  government  ad- 
mitted that  human  man  could  not  over- 
copie  certain  acts  of  Providence.  When 
Providence  happened  to  tip  a  cloudburst 
over  the  N.  Y.  E.  System  and  wash  away 
its  rails,  the  government  would  not  insist 
upon  its  pound  of  flesh.  Other  than  this, 
there  was  no  escape.  The  Cannon-Bail 
must  be  on  time. 

Railroads  are  railroads,  and  govern- 
ments are  governments,  and  mail  is  mail. 

But  what  are  these  to  Love? 

No  far-seeing  railroad  would  ever  at- 
tach to  the  throttle  of  the  Cannon-Ball 
Mail  a  young  engineer  who  was  hopeless- 
ly in  love,  provided  the  railroad  knew  he 
was  in  love. 

If  the  railroads  could  have  their  way 
about  it,  they  would  not  permit  falling  in 
love.  They  would  prefer  married  men ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  N.  Y.  E.  knew 
nothing  about  the  state  of  Jerry  Skel- 
don's  heart.  It  knew  that  he  had  a  steady 
hand  and  a  keen  eye,  that  he  had  nerve 
and  courage,  that  he  could  tear  the  old 
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Cannon-Bali  along  at  anywhere  from 
seven  to  seventy  miles,  and  that  he  rarely 
was  five  seconds  late  at  any  point  on  the 
line. 

Jerry  Skeldon  was  particularly  yomig 
to  be  the  engineer  of  the  important  train 
over  which  the  government  was  watching,' 
and  if  he  had  not  been  in  love  for  some 
time,  and  therefore  was  totally  unable 
to  do  anything  about  it,  he  would  have 
refrained  from  getting  into  such  a  state 
as  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  railroad. 

Two  years  before,  young  Skeldon  was 
a  fireman.  One  sunny  afternoon,  while 
his  train  was  running  through  the  red- 
clay  cut  six  miles  east  of  Northampton, 
he  had  carelessly  waved  a  begrimed  hand- 
kerchief at  a  girl  on  the  lip  of  the  cut. 

All  he  could  tell  about  the  girl  was 
that  she  seemed  young  and  slender,  and 
that  her  gown  was  one  of  those  fluffy 
apple-blossom  affairs  that  men  like  to  see. 


On  that  trifling  and  accidental  salute  de- 
pended grave  things  and  weighty  matters. 
The  fluffy  girl  was  on  the  top  of  the  red- 
clay  cut  two  days  later,  when  Jerry's  train 
banged  along  toward  Winchester.  Nat- 
urally he  waved  again,  this  time  with  a 
perfectly  clean  white- handkerchief.  To 
his  surprise,  the  vision  Avaved  back  at 
him. 

Thus,  for  two  months  fireman  and  girl 
greeted  each  other  every  second  day ;  and 
when  the  girl  missed  a  week  without  once 
appearing,  Jerry  Skeldon  took  a  leave  of 
absence  and  chased  himself  out  to  North- 
ampton, where  he  found,  after  careful 
sleuthing,  that  a  girl  named  Hazelle 
Hoisington  was  ill  with  typhoid. 

He  wired  for  extended  leave,  put  up  at 
the  lone  hotel  in  Northampton,  bought 
flowers,  fruit,  and  books,  and  when  the 
girl  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  he  came  in 
one  day  and  shook  hands  with  her. 


TO   HIS   SURPRISE,    THE    VISION    WAVED 
BACK    AT    HIM. 
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"  Glad  you're  getting  better,"  said  Jer- 
ry Skeldon.  "  I'm  the  fireman  on  the 
Cannon-Bali.  I've  been  waiting  here  for 
two  weeks  till  you  got  better." 

The  girl  smiled  at  him  wanly,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  household.  Ha- 
zelle's  father  and  mother  may  have  been 
surprised,  but  they  could  not  deny  Jer- 
ry's solicitude  nor  his  flowers. 

In  a  few  weeks  he  returned  to  the 
world  of  fire-boxes,  signal-lamps,  and 
switches,  and  he  did  so  with  a  sort  of  un- 
derstanding with  Miss  Hoisington.  They 
were  to  be  married  eventually.  Every 
week  Jerry  came  to  Northampton,  rented 
a  livery-rig,  and  then  drove  abroad  among 
the  trees  and  fields. 

Jerry  had  been  accustomed  to  parting 
company  with  his  income  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  before  marrying  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  accumulate  a 
working  capital. 

He  started  about  it  within  a  week  after 
reaching  the  agreement  in  Northampton. 
Two  weeks  following  that  he  was  made 
an  engineer,  in  appreciation  of  service 
Avell  done. 

Later  on,  when  the  N.  Y.  E.  landed 
the  government  mail  contract,  he  took  the 
throttle  of  the  big  Atlantic  at  the  head  of 
that  stately  train. 

For  a  time,  life  was  roses  and  honey. 

Every  second  day  the  Cannon-Bail  shot 
through  Northampton  and  six  miles  to 
the  east.  Jerry  leaned  from  his  cab  and 
waved  to  his  sweetheart.  It  was  a  brief 
signal,  but  it  was  the -sort  of  wireless  that 
really  amounts  to  something. 

Then  they  had  a  quarrel — a  bitter,  vio- 
lent quarrel.  Every  lover  knows  these 
quarrels.  They  begin  over  a  trifle,  and 
pick  up  speed  with  amazing  rapidity. 

This  one  ended  as  they  all  do. 

Hazelle  told  Jerry  to  leave  her  home 
and  never  darken  the  doorway  again.  She 
had  long  suspected  him ;  now  she  was 
sure.  He  was  a  selfish  brute.  No  girl 
in  her  right  mind  -^ould  ever  think  of  as- 
sociating with  him. 

Jerry  indulged  in  a  few  brilliant  re- 
marks, which  he  would  .have  given  a 
million  dollars  a  syllable  to  retract  when 
it  was  too  late  to  retract,  slammed  the 
door,  and  departed  from  Northampton 
with  murder  in  his  heart. 

Thereafter  no  slini  figure  waved  at  him 
from   the  top   of   the  red-clay   cut.     He 


rounded  the  long  curve  every  second  day, 
doing  his  regular  sixty-five  miles,  and 
hoping  against  hope  that  she  would  ap- 
pear. 

She  did  not  appear.     Neither  did  she 
send  him  letters.'    He  wrote  her  a  chas- 
''tened  and  subdued  apology,  after  which 
ensued  a  deep  silence. 

In  the  meantime  Jerry  nearly  lost  his 
job.  Twice  he  pulled  into  Philadelphia 
thirty  seconds  late.  The  superintendent 
called  him  on  the  carpet.  His  fireman 
snickered  at'  him  unfeelingly. 

The  final  blow  came  one  Wednesday 
morning.  It  was  the  bright,  sunny  kind 
of  weather  that  makes  a  man  feel  glad 
he  lives,  and  Jerry  had  almost  come  back 
to  normal.  He  was  urging  the  big  At- 
lantic to  her  best  pace,  and  Northampton 
slipped  away  into  the  distance  like  a 
shadow. 

,  The  Cannon-Ball  approached  the  fa- 
miliar red-clay  cut  at  some  seventy  miles, 
and  Jerry  cast  an  involuntary  glance  up; 
ward. 

Then  he  felt  his  heart  bob  violently 
twice  in  a  horizontal  line,  twice  in  a  ver- 
tical direction,  and  ■once  in  a  complete 
circle,  after  which  it  fell  out  his  anatomy 
altogether — as  it  seemed  to  him. 

Hazelle  was  again  part  of  the  scenery. 
She  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  broad 
fence,  swinging  a  pair  of  dainty  ankles, 
and  staring  at  the  oncoming  Cannon- 
Ball  in  a  most  insulting  manner — much 
as  she  might  have  regarded  the  course  of 
an  offensive  cockroach  across  the  kitchen- 
floor. 

Beside  her,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  sat  a 
tall  young  man  wearing  a  Swiss  hat  from 
which  protruded  a  "  sassy  "  gree»  feather. 

He  probably  wore  other   garments  at 
the  moment,  but  it  is  difficult  to  take  in 
a  multitude  of  sartorial  details  from  the 
cab-window  of  a  government  mail-train ' 
that  is  making  speed. 

Jerry  smothered  a  large  piece  of  pro- 
fanity. Then  he  loosened  the  throttle 
another  notch  and  tore  through  Water- 
vliet  at  an  awful  speed. 

"  I  wonder,"  Jerry  mused — "  I  wonder 
who  that  guy  is  ?  " 

For  sixty  miles  he  repeated  this  mystic 
phrase,  and  when,  in  the  roundhouse, 
Coogan,  his  fireman,  spoke  to  him  respect- 
fully about  the  leaky  state  of  the  injector, 
he  poured  a  torrent  of  Avrath  upon  that 
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surprised  individual,  and  drove  him  from 
the  cab  with  harsh  words; 

Coogan  had  not  noticed  the  man  and 
the  girl.  Consequently  he  could  not  ex- 
plain to  himself  the  mental  state  of  his 
engineer. 

But  he  spoke  about  it  in  the  Philadel- 


It  was  a  blasphemous  thought.  The 
Cannon- Ball  stopped  four  times  between 
Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia — and  four 
times  only.  She  took  on  water  for  the 
cavernous  cylinders  to  suck  up.  There 
was  absolutely  no  other  reason  for  stop- 
ping, unless  a  glacier  came  down  from 
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phia  yards  to  Morgan,  the  turntable  man. 
He  also  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of 
taking  a  careful  poke  at  Jerry  Skeldou 
the  next  time  that  engineer  insulted  him 
without  rea.son. 

On  Friday  Jerry  saw  them  again,  sit- 
ting on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  swing- 
ing their  feet  and  looking  down  at  him  as 
one  examines  a  flea  beneath  a  microscope. 

He  choked  with  rage  again,  and 
fought  off  a  wild  impulse  to  push  the 
throttle-valve  home,  throw  on  the  air, 
leap  from  the  cab,  and  reach  that  fellow 
with  the  Swiss  cap  and  the  green  feather 
without  delav- 


the  north  pole  and  removed  the  road  from 
the  map. 

For   another   week    Engineer    Skeldon 

came  through  Northampton  on  time,  and 

every  trip  brought  him  the  vision  of  two 

-happy  souls  on  the  top  of  the  red-clay 

cut. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  as  he 
climbed  into  his  cab  at  Crotonia,  his  lips 
were  firm.  He  spoke  no  word  to  Coo- 
gan, and  that  gentleman  respected  his  si- 
lence. 

If  the  N.  Y.  E.  and  the  government 
could  have  known  what  was  in  Engineer 
Skeldon's  mind,  another  engineer  would 
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have  pulled  the  Cannon-Bail  out  of  Cro- 
tonia. 

It  was  a  crisp,  breezy  morning.  He 
could  see  miles  down  the  track.  As  the 
heavy  train  sang  into  Northampton  and 
out,  Jerry  leaned  a  bit  farther  from,  the 
cab  and  glued  his  eyes  to  the  clump  of 
trees  behind  which  lay  the  red-clay  cut. 

They  were  there,  sitting  on  the  fence, 
as  usual. 

Then  something  absolutely  unprece- 
dented happened  to  the  Cannon- Ball  Lim- 
ited Mail. 

Jerry  Skeldon  threw  on  the  air  with  a 
violence  that  jerked  the  mail-clerks  off 
their  'feet,  Jaunched  the  conductor  out  of 
a  peaceful  doze  in  the  last  coach,  and 
horrified  Fireman  Coogan  into  a  state  of 
open-mouthed  amazement. 

The  Cannon-Bail  grunted  and  screamed 
as  the  brake  -  shoes  clutched  the  flying 
wheels.  I»n  thirty  seconds  she  had  stopped. 
Then  she  began  to  back  up  slowly,  and 
Coogan  heard  Jerry  yell : 

"  Take  the  throttle,  Coogan.  Stop  her 
in  the  cut." 

The  fireman  had  a  brief  vision  of  his 
respected  engineer  leaping  from  the  steps 
of  the  cab.  Jerry  disappeared  instantly, 
and  the  numbed  Coogan  stepped  into  his 
seat  and  brought  the  Cannon-Ball  slowly 
to  a  halt. 

So  this  was  the  Cannon-Bail  Limited 
]SIail,  was  it,  Coogan  communed,  stopped 
in  a  cut  while  its  engineer  went  picking 
daisies  and  huckleberries  ?  Coogan  was 
no  man  of  imagination.  He  didn't  know 
what  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  so  he 
didn't  do  anything.  He  sat  on  Jerry's 
cushions,  gaping  about.  The  mail-clerks 
threw  open  their  iron-barred  doors  and 
jumped  to  the  ground. 

The  conductor  rushed  up  from  the  last 
coach,  pantingf  and  demanded  to  know, 
by  the  name  of  the  great  San  Wack,  what 
it  meant. 

Where  was  Skeldon?  The  Cannon-Ball 
was  behind  time ! 

Down  in  Coogan's  soul  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  stirred.  They  could  curse  and 
revile  Jerry  Skeldon,  but  Jerry  Skeldon 
was  not  the  man  to  leave  his  train  without 
reason.  They  must  wait  for  him,  Coogan 
announced. 

He  \yould  return  presently,  and  the 
Cannon-Bali  would  make  up  the  lost  time. 
Fifteen  minutes  were  used  up  in  a  jaw- 


ing-match  in  which  every  clerk  on  the 
mail  participated,  and  in  which  the  con- 
ductor lost  his  power  of  speech  complete- 
ly and  took  to  meaningless  sounds. 

Finally  the  general  offices  of  the  N.  Y. 
E.  were  in  a  tumult.  Watervliet  had 
wired  the  pleasing  information  that  the 
Cannon-Bali  was  fifteen  minutes  late  and 
had  not  yet  whistled. 

"  She's  wrecked  !  "  lamented  the  gen- 
eral offices. 

The  Cannon-Bail  was  not  wrecked.  She 
was  standing  placidly  in  the  red-clay  cut 
six  miles  east  of  Northampton,  like  a  do- 
mesticated cow.  The  smoke  oozed  peace- 
fully from  the  mouth  of  her  blunt  stack, 
and  the  steam  whispered  in  the  cocks.  All 
was  calm. 

And  in  the  meantime  her  trusted  en- 
gineer was  making  history.  When  he 
jumped  from  his  cab  and  hopped  across 
the  culvert  he  turned  toward  the  low 
ground  that  led  up  to  the  crest  of  the  cut, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  top  of 
the  embankment. 

Two  persons  were  disturbed  immediate- 
ly. The  girl  saw  Jerry  coming  before  her 
comrade  was  aware  of  the  overalled,  gri- 
my-handed, oil-stained  engineer.  She  slid' 
down  from  the  fence.  Jerry  kept  his  eyes 
fastened  upon  the  insulting  green  feather 
in  the  Swiss  hat,  and  as  he  approached  on 
the  dead  run  the  feather  became  more 
"  sassy." 

Its  wearer  was  a  tall,  healthy  specimen 
of  manhood.  He  turned  in  time  to  meet 
Jerry's  onrush,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
unfair  in  the  attack. 

Hazelle  emitted  one  piercing  shriek,  and 
then  stood,  wide-eyed,  with  her  knuckles 
buried  in  her  white  cheeks. 

Jerry  weighed,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  his  antagonist  was  twenty 
pounds  heavier.  But  the  engineer  was 
wire  and  muscle,  and  it  was  an  even 
match — and  a  good  fight  to  see,  if  Ha- 
zelle could  only  have  appreciated  it. 

"  Now  fight !  "  hissed  Jerry  into  the 
stranger's  ear;  "and  fight  your  best,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  do  you  within  an  inch 
of  your  life  !  " 

For  fifteen  minutes  the  two  circled  on 
the  top  of  the  cut,  swaying  in  each  other's 
grasp  at  times,  and  again  falling  back 
under  a  rain  of  blows. 

Jerry  landed  a  scorching  right  to  Swiss 
Hat's  jaw,  and  Swiss  Hat  smeared  Jerry 
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with  a  curling  sweep  that  peeled  away  two 
inches  of  outer  skin  and  filled  the  engi- 
neer's eyes  with  water. 

Jerry  smashed  in  a  straight  punch. to 
the  nose,  and  followed  with  a  left  to  the 
ribs.  Swiss  Hat  doubled 
Jerry  with  a  right  to  the 
stomach,  and  Jerry  closed 
his  foe's  right  eye  with  a 
left  hook.  ■ 

In  twenty  minutes 
both  gladiators  had  be- 
gun to  weaken.  They 
were  drawing  in  their 
breath  in  great  sobs, 
and  the  perspiration  and 
blood  mingled  and  ran 
down  their  faces  in  thin 
streams. 

~  Twenty  feet  away  Ha- 
zelle  Hoisington  stood 
speechless. 

Jerry  finished  the  fight 
suddenly  with  two  crash- 
ing blows  and  a  right- 
hander to  Swiss  Hat's 
face  that  toppled  him 
forward.  As  he  lurched 
into  Jerry's  arms  he  was 
met  with  a  terrific  left- 
hand  swing  to  the  jaw 
that  sent  him  to  the 
ground. 

He  lay  still. 

Jerry  turned  to  the 
girl,  pulling  at  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

"  You  —  go— home," 
he  gasped.   "  You  made 
me  do  this ;  and  to-mor- 
row I'm  coming  up  from 
Philadelphia   and    get 
you.     I'm  sorry  to  have 
mauled  your  friend.     I  don't  know  him. 
You  tell  him  if  I  ever  hear  of  his  being 
with  you  again  I'll  give  him  worse  than 
he  got  to-day." 

Hazelle  had  begun  to  weep.  The  ten- 
sion was  ended.     She  turned  to  go. 

"  Here,"  said  Jerry,  stepping  toward 
her,  "  kiss  me  to  show  that  you've  forgiv- 
en me.  And  kiss  me  on  the  left  eye,  be- 
cause it's  the  only  place  tliat  won't  hurt." 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant,  but  his  arm 
was  around  her.       ^ 

Then  she  picked  out  the  iminjured  eye 
and  kissed  it  lightly. 


"  Where  is  your  train?  "  she  asked. 

"  It's  waiting  for  me  in  the  cut,  and 
I've  got  to  go.  I'm  an  hour  late."  He 
looked  at  his. watch.  It  was  smashed  and 
useless. 


BOTH  GLADIATORS  HAD  BEGUN  TO  WEAKEN. 


"T-o-morrow,"  he  said.   "Remember!" 

"  Poor  Jim!  "  she  whispered,  looking 
at  the  vanguished.  "  I  never  intended  that 
things  should  go  this  far." 

"  You  might  as  well  bring  him  back  to 
life,"  Jerry  muttered.  "  I've  got  to  go. 
Tell  him  to  keep  his  hands  off  hereafter." 

He  started  on  a  run.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  cut  he  turned  and  waved  a  blood- 
soaked  handkerchief. 

She  waved  back  at  him  briefly.  Then 
he  disappeared. 

Ten  frantic  trainmen  grabbed  him  and 
hurled  him  into  his  cab. 
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"he's  a  pippin  on  the  upper  cut.' 

"  This,"  groaned  the  conductor,  "  is  the 
end  of  you  and  me,  and  the  ruination  of 
tlie  Cannon-Bail.     We're  an  hour  late." 

"  Shut  up  !  "  said  Jerry. 

He  pulled  the  throttle  open,  and  the 
Cannon  -  Ball  moved  forward.  Coogan 
was  staring  at  his  battered  face,  but  asked 
no  questions. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  bringing 
the  train  into  Philadelphia  on  time. 

The  lost  hour  would  cost  the  N.  Y.  E. 
$600,  if  there  were  no  more  delays,  and 
Jerry  would  bfe  discharged  in  disgrace. 

There  was  no  excuse  to  be  offered.  He 
realized  it  as  he  sat  in  the  cab  with  his 
handkerchief  pressed  to  his  swollen  nose. 

"  He's  a  pippin  on  the  upper  cut," 
mused  Jerry. 

Four  miles  beyond  Watervliet  lies  the 
Kingston  River.  It  is  not  a  dignified, 
sensible  river,  running  guardedly  be- 
tween its  banks ;  but,  rather,  it  is  a  sense- 


less body  of  water,  aimless,  fu- 
tile, seven  inches  deep  and  two 
miles  wide.  The  N.  Y.  E.  had 
built  a  trestle  across  this  two- 
mile  stretch  of  swamp  and  had 
guarded  the  railway  approach 
with  four  kinds  of  safety  sig- 
nals. 

All  of  them  were  working  as 
the  Cannon-Bali  thundered  up 
the  long  incline.  The  trestle 
was  burning  grandly  and  ef- 
fectively ! 

Four  of  the  central  spans  had 
disa|5peared  into  the  swamp  in 
fiery  cinders,  and  Jerry  Skeldon 
stopped  his  train  fifty  yards 
away,  and  breathed  a  long,  deep 
breath. 

A  burning  trestle  is  not, 
technically  speaking,  an  act  of  Provi- 
dence; but  it  is  almost  that.  No  train 
in  the  world  can  pass  over  a  burning 
trestle,  especially  when  four  of  the  spans 
have  disappeared.  The  government  could 
not  collect  from  the  N.  Y.  E. 

In  three  hours  a  relief -train  had  been 
rushed  forward  under  special  orders.  The 
mail  -  train  was  ordered  back  to  White- 
house,  where  the  N.  Y.  E.  connected  with 
the  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  train- 
load  of  mail  arrived  in  Philadelphia  later 
on,  twelve  hours  late.  Skeldon  was  saved. 
The  government  read  the  N.  Y.  E.  re- 
port and  growled,  but  it  said  nothing. 

In  the  superintendent's  office  that  stern 
official  looked  at  Jerry's  bruised  face. 

"  Get  that  mug  at  the  Kingston  trestle 
fire?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"No,"  replied  Skeldon  truthfully,  "  I 
got  it  somewhere  else  along  the  line.  How 
w^ould  you  like  one  toanatch  it?  "  . 


FIRST    FLORIDA    CONDUCTOR. 


CAPTAIN  J.  R.  TUCKER,  who  got  his 
final  "clearance  papers  in  this  world 
a  few  months  ago  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fiorida, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  conductor  to 
run  in  that  State.  He  was  born  in  South 
Carolina  in  1835,  but  his  parents  went  to 
Florida  when  he  was  a  child. 

His  first  railroad  experience  was  as  con- 
ductor on  the  first  train  of  what  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  first  railroad  in  Florida. 
It  ran   from   St.   Marks,   on  the   Gulf,   to  a 


point  near  the  Georgia  line.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Tucker  resigned 
as  conductor  to  raise  a  company  of  cavalry, 
and  he  served  throughout  the  war  on  the 
side   of  the   Confederacy. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  railroading, 
and  was  still  in  the  service  when  he  reached 
his  seventieth  year,  when  he  was  pensioned 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  captain's 
death  was  unexpected,  as,  in  spite  of  his 
seventy-four  years,  he  was  hale  and  active. 


Told    in    the    Smoker. 


BY     OLIN     CRAWFORD. 


The  Things  that  Happen  to  the  Captains  of  the  Grip  in  the  Day's  Run 

Are  as  Varied  as  the  Lines  of  Goods  They  Sell,  and  as 

Exciting  as  Some  of  the  Stories  They  Tell. 


"  Doc  "  Pants  for  Pants. 

F  all  the  tough  experiences 
in  sleeping-cars  I  ever 
'heard  of,  the  case  of  'Doc' 
.Hough  was  about  the 
worst.  I  guess  some  of  you 
fellows  have  heard  of  the  '  Doc,'  who 
got  his  title  selling  patent  medicines  be- 
fore he  climbed  up  into  the  shirt  trade. 
He  blows  in  here  now  and  then.  Big,  fat 
man,  with  chin  whiskers  and  glasses." 

Frank  Pomeroy  was  the  story-teller. 
Frank  travels  after  the  wholesalers  for 
a  Brooklyn  woolen  factory.  He  was  the 
center  of  a  group  of  loungers  in  the 
story  -  tellers'  corner  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Broadway  Central,  that  oasis  in  the 
wholesale  district '  where  the  traveling 
salesmen  gather  by  hundreds  when  the 
ending  of  the  road  season  brings  them 
trooping  back  into  New  York. 

"■  The  '  Doc  '  had  only  just  blossomed 
out  as  a  shirt  seller,  and  he'd  logged  him- 
self up  regardless  for  his  first  trip.  New 
clothes  from  dome  to  ground — gray  der- 


by hat  with  a  bow  in  the  back,  sporty 
suit  in  checks,  red  waistcoat,  and  a  fine 
outfit  of  neckties  and  fancy  shirts.  You'd 
know  somebody  was  coming,  to  see  the 
'  Doc  '  headed  your  way, 

"  At  the  Grand  Central  he  got  on  a 
train  for  Buffalo,  which  was  to  be  his 
first  stop,  tucked  himself  away  in  a  low- 
er berth  and  slept  like  a  log  till  they 
rolled  into  the  Buffalo  yards.  As  he 
groped  around  for  his  clothes  he  couldn't 
find  his  trousers  into  which  he  had 
stuffed  his  watch  and  all  his  money. 

"  He  rang  the  bell  for  the  porter  and 
asked  him  to  help  in  the  search.  To- 
gether they  groped  around  under  the 
seats,  through  the  bedclothes,  and  all 
over  the  car,  but  there  wasn't  a  sign  of 
trousers,  money,  or  watch. 

"Of  course,  '  Doc'  got  mad.  Wouldn't 
anybody?  He  broke  into  some  fiery  talk 
and  swore  he'd  have  justice  if  he  had  to 
carry  the  case  to  th«  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  tore  around  until  the 
conductor  came  and  tried  to  pacify  him. 

"  By  the  time   they  got   into   the  sta- 
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tion  the  whole  train  had  been  searched 
for  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  the  only  pair 
that  could  be  found  that  weren't  in  use 
belonged  to  the  chef  in  the  diner,  and 
were  so  small  the  '  Doc '  couldn't  get 
into  them  at  all.  If  he  had  they'd  have 
fitted  him  like  a  pair  of  tights. 

"  The  conductor  was  for  putting  him 
off,  considering  he  didn't  have  a  ticket 
any  farther.  That  made  him  madder 
than  ever. 

"'Without  any  pants  on?'  he  yelled. 
*  Not  in  a  thousand  years !  I'll  stay 
where  I  am  till  the  railroad  buys  me  a 
pair.  Think  I'm  going  to  walk  up  Main 
Street,  Buffalo,  without  'em?  What  do 
you  think  I  am? 

"  '  I  stay  right  here  till  I  get  a  pair  of 
pants,  and  that  goes  ! ' 

"  Well,  the  conductor  thought  it  over, 
and  as  it  was  about  starting  time,  con- 
cluded to  carry  him  on  free  for  a  while, 
for  he  didn't  quite  like  the  idea  of 
leaving  a  man  with  so  little  clothing  on 
a  platform. 

"  The  train  rolled  on  westward,  and 
the  '  Doc  '  stayed  cooped  up  in  his  berth 
with  his  knees  drawn  up  to  his  chin, 
thinking  hard.  Along  comes  the  con- 
ductor, peeks  in  at  him,  .  and  says :  '  I 
don't  want  to  interrupt  your  train  of 
thought,  but  the  farther  on  you  go  the 
farther  back  you  may  have  to  walk,  and 
if  I  Avere  you  I'd  get  out.' 

"  That  was  too  much  for  the  '  Doc' 
He  stuck  his  head  out  through  the  cur- 
tains, Avith  fire  in  his  eye,  and  hissed 
through  his  teeth  some  language  so  red 
hot  that  he  wasn't  bothered  any  more 
with  suggestions.  He  hadn't  had  any 
breakfast,  and  he  was  ready  for  anything 
next  to  murder. 

"  After  a  Avhile  he  began  to  hunt 
through  his  vest  and  coat  to  see  if  he 
couldn't  scare  up  some  loose  money,  and 
he  came  across  a  two-dollar  bill  that 
he  had  tucked  away  in  a  pocket  and  for- 
gotten. 

"  That  made  him  feel  better,  and  he 
called  ithe  porter  and  asked  him  if  he 
couldn't  get  him  something  to  wrap 
around  his  legs  so  he  could  get  off -at 
Dunkirk,  the  next  stop,  without  being  ar- 
rested. 

"  '  What's  the  matter  with  letting  me 
have  your  pants?'  says  the  'Doc'  'If 
vou  will  I'll  send  vou  ten  dollars.' 


"'What!  And  me  go  pantless  roun' 
this  heah  car  wif  ladies  abo'd !  Not  fob 
me,  boss.  But  I'll  get  yo'  an  ole 
blanket.' 

"  So,  when  they  got  into  Dunkirk,  the 
'  Doc '  picked  up  his  grips  and,  with 
the  blanket  wrapped  round  his  legs,  got 
out  and  headed  for  the  nearest  clothing- 
store,  with  a  crowd  of  kids  at  his  heels. 
On  the  way  he  did  some  lightning  cal- 
culaiting.  He  felt  that  he  couldn't  hold 
out  any  longer  without  something  to  eat, 
and,  saving  out  the  price  of  a  ticket  to 
Buffalo,  he  would  have  only  seventy-five 
cents  left  for  trousers. 

"  Tf  he  could  get  a  pair  for  that  price 
he  could  get  back  to  Buffalo  in  time  to 
hunt  up  a  friend  who  lived  there  who 
would  lend  him  money,  and  to  see  his 
customers.  But  the  best  he  could  get  for 
his  money  was  a  pair  of  blue  overalls 
that  fitted  skin-tight  and  didn't  come 
down  to  his  shoe  tops. 

"  With  his  gray  derby,  red  waistcoat. 
checked  coat  and  skin-tight,  short  over- 
alls he  blew  into  Buffalo,  with  a  grim 
and  determined  expression  on  his  face 
and  looking  as  if  he'd  just  stepped  off 
a  vaudeville  stage.  And  there  he  got 
another  shock.  His  friend  was  away  and 
wouldn't  be  back  till  night,  and  he  didn't 
have  any  time  to  spare  before  getting 
after  customers. 

"What  did  he  do?  Why,  he  went 
around  to  see  the  trade  just  as  he  was. 
And  he  made  a  big  hit,  too.  He  couldn't 
help  getting  a  hearing  everywhere,  togged 
out  like  that,  and  his  tale  of  what  he'd 
been  up  against  put  everybody  into  such 
good  humor  that  they  gave  him  good,  fat 
orders." 


Frank  Gets  His  Man. 

A  NOTHER  sleeping  =  car  misfortune 
■'^  that  had  a  less  profitable  ending, 
though  it  deserved  a  better  one,  consider- 
ing the  ready  wit  displayed,  was  that  of 
Frank  Peebles,  a  traveling  salesman  for 
a  Chicago  shoe-house. 

He  had  hoped  to  get.  a  large  order 
from  a  retail  laouse  in  Philadelphia,  but 
was  disappointed.  The  head  of  the  con- 
cern, who  himself  looked  after  the  re- 
plenishing of  stock,  was  out  of  the  city 
and  wouldn't  be  back  for  several  days. 
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The  following  night,  Peebles  was  a 
passenger  on  the  Pennsylvania  Special 
that  jumped  the  track  and  tumbled  into 
the  river  near  Conemaugh  a  few  years 
ago.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  he  was 
sound  asleep  in  a  lower  berth.  He  was 
awakened  by  a  crash  and  the  violent 
plunging    of    the    car.     , 

They  were  rolling  down  the  steep  em- 
bankment into  the  river,  and  it  seemed 
to  Peebles,  as  he  was  battered  against 
the  walls  of  his  berth,  that  the  car  was 
turning  over  and  over.  A  man  was 
pitched  out  of  the  berth  overhead,  and, 
breaking  his  fall  by  clutching  the  cur- 
tains on  the  way,  landed  in  a  heap  in  the 
aisle,  directly  on  top  of  Peebles,  who  at 
the  same  moment  had  been  tossed  out  of 
his  own  berth. 

They  both  lay  there  for  a  moment,  too 
much  startled  and  bewildered  to  stir. 
The  salesman  was  th-e  first  to  pull  his 
wits  together.  Glancing  up  into  the 
face  of  the  passenger  who  lay  sprawl- 
ing over  him,  he  made  a  discovery. 

"Why!"  exclaimed  Peebles,  "you're 
the  man  I  was  trying  to  find  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  want  to  show  you  the  finest 
samples  in  the  shoe  line  you  ever  saw." 

Did  he  get  a  fine,  big  order?  He  did 
not.  That  was  one  of  the  times  when  a 
brilliant  display  of  business  genius  went 
unrewarded.  The  man  on  top  of  him 
was  a  serious-minded,  sanctimonious  old 
fellow  who  didn't  believe  in  talking  busi- 
ness in  such  a  crisis. 

"  The  young  man  who  will  attempt  to 
sell  shoes  in  a' tragedy  of  this  kind,"  he 
said,  "  does  not  deserve  to  be  encouraged. 
You  ought  to  be  thinking  about  helping 
the  wounded  instead  of  your  own  selfish 
interests." 

The  Girl  Who  Loved  Diamonds, 

TEWELRY  salesmen,  more  than  any 
^  others,  are  likely  to  have  some  stir- 
ring adventures  in  their  travels.  The  men 
who  go  out  from  Maiden  Lane  are  al- 
ways worrying  on  the  road  over  the  dan- 
ger of  'thieves,  and  a  live  and  pressing 
danger  it  is.  One  of  them,  Charles 
Bellinger,  started  out  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  on  a  New  York  Central  train, 
a  few  years  ago,  with  diamonds  worth 
$80,000  in  his  wallet. 


At  dinner,  as  the  train  rolled  along  the 
Hudson,  he  was  seated  at  a  table  in  com- 
pany with  a  distinguished-looking,  elder- 
ly woman  and  her  extremely  pretty 
daughter.  He  fell  into  conversation  with 
them,  and  it  came  out  that  the  two  were 
on  their  way  back  from  Europe  to  their 
home  in  the  West. 

Then  it  developed  that  the  girl  had 
been  a  classmate  in  college  with  Bellin- 
ger's niece.  During  the  conversation  Bel- 
linger chanced  to  bring  out  the  fact, 
which  he  didn't  often  do  with  strangers, 
that  he  was  a  salesman  for  a  jewel  firm, 
and  they  began  to  talk  about  diamonds, 
a  topic  in  which  the  girl  showed  the  live- 
liest interest. 

"  They  have  such  an  uncanny  fascina- 
tion over  me  that  I  hardly  dare  look  at 
them,"  she  said.  "  I  think  there's  witch- 
ery in  such  stones." 

On  his  return  to  the  sleeper  he  ob- 
served that  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
berths  in  the  same  car  as  his  own. 

When  it  came  bedtime,  he  pulled  out 
his  wallet  of  stones  and  put  it  under  his- 
pillow,  as  was  his  custom.  That  is 
Avhere  nine  diamond  men  out  of  ten  stow 
their  gems  at  night.  Then  he  crept  in 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

Long  afterward  he  was  awa^cened  by 
a  movement  of  the  curtains.  He  lay 
perfectly  still,  with  his  eyes  half  open, 
watching.  From  between  the  curtains 
something  was  stealing  in  upon  him, 
very  slowly  and  cautiously. 

Bellinger  waited  for  a  moment,  then 
grabbed  for  it  and  caught  it.  It  was  a 
girl's  arm. 

There  was  a  little  stifled  scream  of 
fright,  a  pleading  whisper,  and  Bellinger 
looked  into  the  face  of  the  pretty  girl 
who  had  told  him  diamonds  had  such  a 
wonderful  fascination  over  her. 

The  pitiful  look  of  fear  in  her  eyes 
and  the  thought  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
she  had  been  a  college  friend  of  his 
niece,  decided  him.  He  let  the  arm  go. 
And  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  she 
met  him  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

A  few  weeks  later  Bellinger  got  back 
to  New  York  and  looked  up  his  niece. 
He  described  the  girl  he  had  met  on  the 
train  and  gave  her  name. 

"Why,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  niece,  "she 
was  in  mv  class  in  college.     She  had  an 
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unpleasant  experience  there,  too.  Some- 
body accused  her  of  stealing  some  jewel- 
rj'  from  a  room  in  the  dormitory.  Then 
it  turned  out  that  her  father  had  em- 
bezzled some  money  out  West  a  f-ew 
years  before,  and  people  were  mean 
enough  to  hint  that  she  had  inherited 
his  thieving  instincts.  They  couldn't 
prove  anything  against  her  and  she 
couldn't  have  been  guilty." 

Her  uncle  dropped  the  subject.  A 
year  or  two  later  there  was  a  scandal  in 
high  life  over  the  disappearance,  during 
a  house-party  in  Chicago,  of  a  diamond 
pendant.  It  was  found  in  possession 
of  a  wealthy  young  woman  who  had 
been  a  guest  at  the  affair.  The  theft  was 
attributed  to  kleptomania,  and  she  was 
not  prosecuted.     It  was  the  same'  girl. 

Ludwig's  Thief. 

TUDWIG  NISSEN,  one  of  the  largest 
-*-^  wholesale  jewel  dealers  in  New 
York,  used  to  travel  for  a  diamond-house. 
One  night,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Bellin- 
ger, he  was  awakened  in  his  berth  in  a 
sleeping-car  by  a  hand  stealing  under  the 
curtains. 

Under  his  pilloAv  was  a  large  for- 
tune in  jewels  and  he  was  wide-awake 
in  an  instant.  The  hand  disappeared. 
He  pulled  aside  the  curtains  and  sprang 
out  into  the  aisle,  but  nobody  was  in 
sigh/t. 

"I'd  like  to  warn  everybody  in  this 
car  that  there  is  a  thief  on  board,"  shout- 
ed Mr.   Nissen. 

Then  he  crept  back  into  his  berth  and 
went  to  sleep.  He  knew  there  would 
be  no  more  danger,  with  the  thief  scared 
and  all  the  other  passengers  nervous  and 
on  the  watch. 

An  Inspiration  in  Hats. 

"TT  takes  a  good,  big  inspiration  to  get 
*•  around  the  stubbornness  of  some 
customers  when  they  make  up  their 
minds  they  don't  want  to  buy,"  said 
Charles  Schaeffer,  who  sells  men's  hats 
to  the  wholesale  trade. 
.  "  There  was  old  Schwartz  out  in  St. 
Louis,  for  instance.  He  was  as  hard 
to  budge  as  a  stone  wall  once  he'd  made 


up  his  mind  he  didn't  want  anything. 
But  I  did  change  his  mind  once.  I'd 
blown  into  his  city  with  a  pretty  fine 
line  of  goods  and  big  expectations,  and 
it  made  me  sore  Avhen  he  turned  me 
down. 

"  '  You  might  just  as  well  not  waste 
yotir  time  with  me,'  says  he.  '  Fm  not 
buying  a  thing.' 

"  At  last  I  managed  to  induce  him  to 
come  around  to  my  hotel  to  look  at  my 
samples,  though  all  the  way  there  he  kept 
telling  me  that  I  was  wasting  my  time, 
for  he  wasn't  going  to  buy.  When  we 
got  there  I  pulled  out  some  swell  Javas 
that  I  thought  might  fetch  him,  but  he 
kept  curling  up  his  lips  and  saying, 
'  Pooh !  Pooh !  '  at  everything  I  had  to 
show. 

"  He  was  glad  to  stay  to  dinner  with 
me,  though,  and  it  was  while  I  was  or- 
dering the  eats  that  I  got  my  inspiration. 
A  comic-opera  company  was  spending 
the  week  in  that  hotel,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  it  was  a  man  named  Cramp, 
a  school-day  friend  of  mine. 

"  Catching  sight  of  Cramp  out  in  the 
lobby,  I  got  after  him,  leaving  Schwartz 
sipping  a  cocktail.  It  took  me  about 
five  minutes  to  fix  up  the  scheme,  and  I 
got  back  to  Schwartz  just  as  the  steak 
was  coming  on. 

"  Pretty  soon  I  noticed  that  something 
out  in  the  lobby  had  caught  the  old 
man's  eye.  Then  in  came  Cramp  wear- 
ing one  of  my  Java  hats.  He  was  a 
swell-looking  boy,  Cramp  was,  and  the 
hat  was  particularly  becoming  to  him. 
I  could  see  that  the  old  man  was  im- 
pressed. 

"  Another  minute  another  handsome, 
natty,  comic-opera  man  passed  by  with 
the  same  kind  of  headgear,  and  after  a 
while  two  more  with  my  Java  hats — as 
fine-looking  young  fellows  as  you  could 
find.  And  all  the  time  we  were  eating 
they  kept  hovering  around  where 
Schwartz  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
now  and  then. 

"  He'd  never  seen  any  hats  just  like 
them  before,  for  they  were  a  brand-new 
line,  and  while  he  ate  his  dinner  the  idea 
began  to  soak  into  his  mind  that  they 
were  a  fad  that  was  coming  in  with  a 
rush. 

"  '  I  don't  know  but  I'd  like  to  take 
another   look   at  those   Javas,'  "  he   said 
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when  we'd  finished.  And  he  wound  up 
by  giving  me  a  ten-thousand- dollar  or- 
der. I  guess  he  was  sorry  afterward 
that  he  did,  for  he  had  hard  work  getting 
rid  of  that  lot. 

"  Next  time  I-  meet  him  he  looks  at 
me  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  and 
says,  '  Charlie,  it's  a  funny  thing  to  me 
that  everybody  seemed  to  be  wearing 
those  l)Iamed  Javas  the  night  I  bought 
'em,  and  that  I  never  saw  another  before 
or  after.' 

"  '  Well,  you  know  fashions  change 
quickly,'  I  told  him." 

Tom's  Misplaced  Gallantry. 

T^O  turn  to  a  more  romantic  subject,  a 
-*■  story  told  by  Max  Kaufman,  the 
road  man  for  a  Bond  Street  clothing- 
house,  goes  to  show  that  a  man  is  wiser' 
not  to  force  jiis  way  into  other  people's 
troubles.  "  That  was  what  Tom  Hen- 
nessey was  convinced  of,  anyway,"  said 
Kaufman. 

"  Tom  had  as  much  of  an  eye  for  the 
ladies  as  any  man  on  the  road,  and  it 
was  always  getting  J\im  into  trouble. 
One  time  he  and  I  were  on  the  same 
train  on  the  .Michigan  Central,  bound 
for  Detroit.  There  was  a  dapper  young 
Frenchman  in  our  car  a  few  seats  ahead 


of  us,  and  just  across  the  aisle  from  him 
was  a  good-looking  girl  with  yellow  hair. 

"  Pretty  soon  Tom  got  the  noition  that 
the  Frenchman  was  annoying  the  girl  by 
trying  to  flirt  with  her,  and  he  got  mad- 
der and  madder  about  it  till  at  last  he 
got  hold  of  Frenchie  in  the  smoker  and 
told  him  what  he  thought  of  him. 

"  I've  been  told  Frenchmen  couldn't 
fight.  But,  say !  You  ought  ito  have  seen 
that  one !  Most  peculiar  scrap  I  ever 
saw.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  car- 
rying out  the  methods  of  his  country  or 
not. 

"  I  understand  most  of  'em  use  their 
feet  over  there.  But  he  didn't.  He  used 
his  teeth  and  his  finger-nails.  And  may- 
be he  didn't  do  some  damage.  Why,  Tom 
looked  as  if  he'd  been  tangled  up  in  a 
mowing-machine  when  that  Frenchie  got 
through  with  him.  Tooth  and  finger- 
nail  marks   all   over   him. 

"  He  pretty  near  choked  the  life  out 
of  Frenchie  to  even  things  up.  But  there 
wasn't  much  satisfaction  in  that,  consid- 
ering it  would  take  him  six  weeks  to  look 
respectable  again. 

"But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Frenchie 
got  the  girl,  after  all.  And  you  ought 
to  have  seen  Tom  squirm  when  he  caught 
one  of  the  disgusted  looks  she  kept 
throwing  at  him.  Being  chivalrous  to 
ladies  didn't  appeal  to  him  for  months." 


HOW    HAIGHT    WON    HIS    MEDAL. 


IT  is  a  trite  observation  that  work  on  a 
railroad  nourishes  courage.  Grit  and 
daring  is  a  characteristic  of  railroad  men. 
Charles  W.  Haight,  of  Utica,  New  York. 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  cool-headed 
engineer,  who  stepped  out  of  his  cab  to  the 
pilot  and  picked  from  the  rails  a  three-year- 
old  child,  who  was  about  to  be  run  down. 

For  doing  this  Haight  got  a  medal  from 
President  Roosevelt,  under  an  act  approved 
by  Congress,  February  25,  tqos. 

Haight  is  of  stocky  build,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  190 
pounds.  He  is  about  forty  years  old.  He 
talks  with  a  snarl,  but  that  "  is  just  his  way." 

Haight  distinguished  himself  near  West 
Winfield  on  April  26,  1905.  Not  far  from 
the  railroad  near  that  village  stands  an  old 
house  where  a  family  of  people  lived.    They 


had  a  large  family  of  children,  and  the 
railroad  men  who  traveled  that  road  were 
familiar  with  the  place,  for  the  children 
were  often  seen  at  play  about  the  house 
and  near  the  crossing.  Such  a  place  en- 
ginemen    and    firemen    watch    pretty   keenly. 

Haight  saw  three  of  the  little  ones  on 
the  track.  His  train  was  going  at  a  good 
rate,  he  put  on  the  emergency,  but  there 
was  no  hope  that  the  train  would  stop  be- 
fore  the   children   were   reached. 

He  leaped  through  the  cab  window,  slid 
along  the  boiler  to  the  pilot,  and,  reaching 
forward,  gathered  into  his  arm  the  three- 
year-old  youngster  who  stood  bewildered 
upon  the  track.  Two  older  children,  in  the 
meantime,  had  run  from  the  track.  Haight 
was  not  injured,  nor  was  the  child  hurt. — 
E.  A.  S. 


Observations  of  a  Country 
Station-Agent. 
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No.  24. — The  Brief  Chronicles  Touching  on  the  Ups  and  Downs,  the 

Ins  and  Outs,  and  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  a  Con  Who 

Rejoiced  in  the  Name  of  **  Jackdaw." 


HIS  brief  chronicle  touches  a 
few  of  the  high  points  in 
the  career  of  one  J.  D. 
Williams. 

"  J.    D."   had   raven   hair 
and     more     than     human 
friendliness/  so    we    abridged    his    given 
name  to  the  more  euphonious  and  appro- 
priate appellation  of  "  Jackdaw." 

He  will  answer  to  that  convenient  call 
all  the  days  he  remains  on  the  railroad ; 
for  no  man  ever  draws  a  nickname  on  a 
railroad  and  lives  long  enough  to  part 
with  it. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  great  many  years 
ago,  I  worked  in  a  railroad  office  with 
Jackdaw. 

Heaven  bequeathed  to  Jackdaw  a  play- 
ful, kittenish  disposition.  The  office  was 
to  him  what  the  spring-morning  meadow 
is  to  the.  lambkin,  or  the  barnyard  is  to 
the  month-old  calf. 

Existence  to  Jackdaw  was  a  constant 
round  of  frolicsome  gambols,  foolish 
quips,  jumbled  songs,  and  hodgepodge 
whistling,  until  all  of  us  grew  weary  of 
his  presence  and  longed  for  him  to  be  re- 
moved, either  quietly  to  some  other  de- 
partment, or  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
—we  did- not  care  which. 

It  is  a  painful  and  disturbing  thing  to 
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be  constantly  associated  with  a  man  who 
is  chronically  funny. 

Not  a  real  humorist,  understand,  for  a 
humorist  is  often  the  saddest  and  most 
silent  of  men ;  but  one  who  bubbles  over 
all  the  time,  who  finds  every  trivial  inci- 
dent the  source  of  explosive  "  Ha-ha's !  " 

One  who  profanes  everything  sacred 
with  his  hilarity,  and  whose  rude  jollity 
has  no  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

One  who  butts  in  with  witless  and  ir- 
relevant observations,  who  holds  you 
long,  who  inflicts  you  with  pointless 
jokes,  and  tells  you  stories  that  have  no 
beginning,  no  end,  and  no  substance. 

You  find  this  type  everywhere.  And 
it  is  no  surprise  that  one  of  a  number 
belonged  to  the  working  force  of  our 
station. 

Jackdaw  had  a  sort  of  foolish  cheer- 
fulness ;  a  certain  irrational,  impromptu, 
ill-governed  gaiety  that  irritated  the  rest 
of  us.  For,  like  all  clerks,  we  were  se- 
rious-minded and  solemnly  impressed 
with  our  duties. 

Disease,  death,  and  disaster  had  no 
terrors  for  Jackdaw.  He  attended  a 
wake  or  funeral  with  liveliest  zest.  With 
a  breezy  disregard,  he  bumped  into  all 
the  misfortunes  that  befell.  He  knew 
neither  sorrow,  sigh,  nor  a  regret. 
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He  was  so  persistently  and  boisterously 
funny,  so  inappropriately  good-natured 
all  the  time,  that  he  ma^  us  weary  and 
sick  of  him. 

We  dissected  the  fellow  in  this  wise : 
that  he  had  a  good  digestion,  and,  there- 
fore, felt  physically  iit  and  fine.  Fur- 
thermore, we  put  it  down,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  that,  in  the  haphazard 
chances  of  birth.  Jackdaw  had  been 
short-changed  on  brains.  Therefore,  he 
did  not  know,  and  could  not  know,  and 
never  will  know,  what  a  nuisance  he  is  to 
others,  constantly  running  his  joy  ma- 
chine high-gear  and  without  governors. 

One  summer  afternoon  Jackdaw  had 
an  old  car,  loaded  with  bone  -  fertilizer, 
placed  in  the  material-room  of  the  can- 
ning factory,  and  all  the  girls  walked 
out. 

There  was  no  engine  to  takfe  the  car 
out  until  the  following  morning,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  idiot  actually  laughed 
his  head  off  over  the  joke. 

This  is  figurative  speech.  His  head 
did  not  actually  come  off  until  the  fol-. 
lowing  week.  Then  it  came  off  neatly 
and  effectually,  and  that  made  the  whole 


affair  such  a  capital  joke  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  let  out  an  exultant  laugh  in  a 
long,  loud,  raucous  chorus. 

The  routine  of  the  work  settled  down 
to  a  decent  calm,  and-  we  had  less  ex- 
hilaration, but  better  results. 

In  the  office,  we  forgot  Jackdaw  as 
speedily  as  possible.  His  landlady  made 
numerous  inquiries  about  him,  likewise 
a  tailor,  likewise  a  laundryman,  likewise 
a  florist,  likewise  a — but  what's  the  use? 

Let  all  that  pass.  Jackdaw  was  but  a 
memory  which  faded  like  the  crimson 
bosom  of  a  fifty-cent  shirt. 

One  hot  day  in  the  following  summer 
we  were  digging  away  at  our  desks,  bur- 
ied in  a  rush  of  work,  when  a  head 
thrust  in  at  the  open  window,  and  a 
mocking,  jarring  voice  saluted  us: 

"  Bend  to  it!  Grind  away,  you  slaves! 
Mush  on !  " 

It  was  Jackdaw. 

He  had  run  down  to  the  station  from 
a  freight-train  on  the  siding. 

"  I  didn't  know  any  better  for  a  long 
time,  either  !  Lean  over  there  !  Hollow 
your  chests  a  little  more !  Strain  your 
eyes !    Come  back  after  supper  !     Be  here 


BBND  TO   IT  !   GRIND   AWAY,    VOU   SLAVES  ! 
MUSH   ON  I " 
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Sunday!  Stay  with  it!  Heave  to!  Al- 
together now !  " 

This  deriding  taunt  drew  the  duster 
and  a  cake  of  soap  from  the  interior,  but 
Jackdaw  ducked,  and  slid  back  to  the 
engine.     He  had  become  a  brakeman. 

We  never  knew  how  he  got  on,  or  how 
he  remained  after  he  got  on,  but  in  time 
he  became  a  conductor. 

Then  Ave  all  paused  long  enough  to 
again  recall  memories  of  Jackdaw,  and 
to  speak  the  wonderment  that  possessed 
us  of  how  it  Avas  possible  for  any  one 
Avith  a  thought  ganglion  no  larger  than 
a  Avalnut  to  be  trusted  with  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  handling  a  train. 

In  reality,  we  should  not  have  mar- 
veled at  this.  For,  when  the  personnel  of 
an  organization,  either  raitroad  or  indus- 
trial, is  Avell  known  at  close  range,  the 
same  Avonderment  intrudes  itself  that 
there  are  so  niany  featherweights  all  the 
way  up,  and  now  and  then  capping  the 
top.  HoAv  they  got  there,  and  why  they 
remain,  puzzle  the  underling. 

But  back  to  Jackdaw, 

We  knew  he  Avould  be  fired  soon. 

We  kneAv  exactly  how  foolish  and 
light-headed  he  Avas.  The  most  generous 
estimate  of  our  office  gave  him  but  six 
months. 

Jackdaw  got  into  trouble  a  number  of 
times,  and  was  on  the  carpet  with  some 
regularity;  but  it  is  the  caprice  of  the 
Fates  to  protect  a  certain  brand  of  man- 
kind knoAvn  as  the  fool.  Jackdaw  got 
through  his  first  year  with  some  scares 
and  a  few  scars.  Then  we  kindly  ex- 
tended his  limit  to  another  year. 

That  Avas  before  the  days  of  tonnage 
and  freight  classification  in  the  yards. 
Trains,  not  so  many  as  now,  came  in  with 
mixed  loads,  and  Avent  out  much  the  same 
Avay. 

All  that  Avas  asked  of  a  conductor  was 
to  have  his  bills  in  rotation  to  corre- 
spond with  the  cars  from  the  engine  to 
the  caboose. 

JackdaAv  had  a  green  brakeman  —  a 
Dutch  boy. 

By  and  by,  they  took  the  siding  out  in 
the  country  to  meet  another  freight- 
train. 

When  they  Avere  in  the  clear  the  Dutch 
boy  picked  up  the  bills  and  accidentally 
dropped  them  on  the  caboose  floor,  bad- 
ly disarranging  them. 


Jackdaw  came  doAvn  with  a  furious 
explosion. 

"  Look  Avhat  you've  done !  "  he  cried. 
"  Got  them  bills  all  mixed!  Now  Ave've 
got  to  git  out  and  switch  this  train  all 
over  again  to  git  'em  in  order.  You  got 
to  be  careful  when  you  handle  bills. 
Look  at  the  trouble  you've  made  us !  It'll 
take  over  an  hotir — " 

Jackdaw  actually  sent  the  Dutch  boy 
over  to  see  the  engineer^  tod  explain  that 
the  train  Avould  have  to  be  made  up  again. 

In  a  little  while  the  new  brakeman 
came  marching  back  to  the  caboose. 

"  What  did  he  say?  "  demanded  Jack- 
daw fiercely. 

"  He  ses,  you  SAvitch  dem  bills!  " 

"Did  he?"  yelled  Jackdaw.  "Wait 
till  I  git  up  there !  I'll  tell  him  a  few 
things." 

At  the  office  Ave  could  not  decide  if 
Jackdaw  was  playing  a  joke  on  tiie 
Dutch  boy,  or  if  it  hadn't  occurred  to 
him  to  switch  "dem  bills  "  until  the  en- 
gineer mentioned  it.  Judgment  sus- 
pended. 

Anyway,  JackdaAV  Avent  overhead  and 
engaged  the  engineer  in  talk. 

The  engineer  Avas  making  some  repairs 
to  the  engine.  He-  had  crawled  undenit, 
when  the  Dutch  boy,  -impelled  by  a  lin- 
gering curiosity  over  the  afliair,  came  up. 

"  Go  back  to  the  caboose,"  said  Jack- 
daw hurriedly,  "  and  get  that  iron  frog 
under  the  seat.  We've  got  to  have  it  to 
fix  the  engine.  It's  a  little  heavy,  but 
you  can  tote  it  all  right.     Hurry  noAv !  " 

The  Dutch  boy  trotted  ofif,  and  in  time 
came  lumbering  back  with  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  iron  frogs. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  tender  the  en- 
gineer came  craAvling  out  from  under  the 
engine. 

"  Never  mind,  now,"  said  JackdaAV. 
"  He's  got  it  fixed,  so  you  can  take  it  back 
to  the  caboose.  Hurry!  We're  going  to 
git  out  of  here  in  a  little  bit." 

The  Dutch  boy  struggled  slowly  back 
past  twenty  cars,  staggering  and  exhaust- 
ed under  the  heavy  load. 

That  was  merely  Jackdaw's  playful- 
ness. They  did  not  need  the  frog  at  the 
engine ;  but  in  those  rollicksome  old  days 
all  green  brakemen  were  put  to  stunts  of 
that  kind. 

Old  heads  recall,  in  their  early  days, 
of    fruitless    quests    from    yard-office    to 
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roundhouse  and  storeroom  for  the  elu- 
sive "  left  -  hand  monkey  -  wrench," 
"  square  circles,"  and  other  legendary 
bric-a-brac. 

After  a  day  or  two,  by  the  Dutch 
process  of  percolation,  a  thought  en- 
tered the  head  of  the  new  brakeman. 

"  What  for,"  asked  he,  "  I  carry  dat 
frog  back?  Why  didn't  you  wait  till  the 
caboose  come  oop  and  den  put  it  on? 
Eh?" 

"  By    George,    that's    so !  "    exclaimed 
Jackdaw.      "  We  could   have   done  that. 
We'll  remember  that  next  time, 
Germany." 

The  Dutch  boy  was  not  as- 
sured. He  thought  it  over  with 
native  persistence.  "  By  Him- 
mcl,"  he  exclaimed  at  length, 
"j'OU  make  a  monkey  of  me  mitt 
a  fi-og !  " 

With  this  conclusion  the  in- 
cident closed. 

Some  time  later,  Jackdaw 
took  a  passenger  on  at  a  way 
station,  bound  for  Chicago  witla 
a  car  of  cattle. 

Shipments  of  cattle  are  usual- 
ly accompanied  by  an  attend- 
ant, who  rides  in  the  caboose. 

To  this  one  the  caboose,  the 
train,  and  the  scenery  were  all 
objects  of  open-eyed  wonder- 
ment. He  was  fired  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  and  asked 
Jackdaw  a  string  of  questions 
about  each  village,  side-track 
and  water-tank.  He  was  so 
verdantly  innocent  and  curious 
that  Jackdaw  began  to  spin 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  yarns. 

"  See  that  house  over  there," 
explained  Jackdaw — "  that  log 
hut  by  the  woods?  The  Jesse 
James  gang  surrounded  that 
one  night  and  -robbed  an  old 
miser  that  lived  there  of  a  million  dol- 
lars !  See  this  little  town  we're  passing 
through?  Ain't  much  here  any  more  but 
the  sawmill  and  a  few  shacks.  Abe  Lin- 
coln was  brought  up  here,  and  worked  on 
the  section  right  where  you're  riding  un- 
til they  elected  him  President. 

"  See  that  derricl;  over  there?  Thought 
it  was  a  windmill,  didii't  you?  That's 
where  you  git  another  guess.  That's  the 
first  oil-well   John  D.   Rockerfeller  ever 


dug !  Right  there's  where  he  got  his 
start.  Dug  this  'un  with  his  own  hands, 
too,  and  begged  his  tobacco,  while  he 
done  it,  of  that  old  man  that  lives  in 
that  shanty  there ! 

"  See  them '  thickets,  and  that  creek 
winding  around  down  there?  That's 
where  Roosevelt  comes  every  year  to  hunt 
rabbits.  He  ort  to  be  there  now.  This  is 
his  time. 

"  By  George,  that's  him!  See  that  fel- 
low over  there  by  the  underbrush?" 
Jackdaw  pointed  excitedly.  "  That's  him, 


AW    b<N!) 


GOT   THEM   BILLS   ALL   MIXED  !    NOW   WE'vE   GOT   TO   GET 
OUT_  AND    SWITCH    THIS   TRAIN    ALL    OVER    AGAIN 
TO    GIT    'em    in    order." 


surer  than  thunder !  Bill  Bryan  taught 
school  in  this  town  we're  passing  through 
until  the  year  sixteen-hundred-to-one,  I 
think  they  say.  Then  he  went  to  Ne- 
braska." 

The  passenger  seemed  so  blissfully  ig- 
norant, and  was  so  importuning  in  his 
curiosity,  that  Jackdaw  finally  grew 
weary  and  decided  on  another  venture. 

"'Say,  Germany,"  he  said  on  the  side 
to   the  brakeman,   "  let's   have  some  fun 
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THE    PASSENGER    WAS    CURIOUS. 

with  this  fellow.  You  tell  him  to  watch 
me.  Tell  him  I  have  fits.  Tell  him  I 
fall  over  and  have  crazy  spells,  and  for 
him  to  keep  his  eye  on  me,  as  I  might  do 
an  awful  lot  of  damage. 

"  Tell  him,  if  he  happens  to  be  al-one 
AA'hen  one  comes  on  me,  to  get  outside 
quick  and  hold  the  door  shut,  and  keep 
yelling  as  loud  as  he  can  till  some  one 
comes.  You  clear  out,  and  I'll  have  one 
of  them  convulsions.  I'll  scare  him  out 
of  his  boots  !  " 

Soon  Jackdaw  went  overhead  to  give 
the  Dutch  brakeman  a  chance  to  caution 
the  passenger. 

Somehow,  the  memory  of  how  Jack- 
daw had  him  carry  that  iron  frog  from 
the  caboose  to  the  engine  and  back  came 
to  him,  so  he  told  the  passenger  this : 

"  That  conductor's  a  fool.  He  gits 
fits  sometimes.  If  I  don't  bin  here,  you 
want  to  watch  out  for  him.  Maybe  he 
lay  you  out  with  a  poker.  You  watch 
him,  huh — purty  close." 

"  Say,  don't  you  go  away,"  protested 
the  passenger. 


"  But  I  got  to  be  out 
some,"  the  brakeman  ex- 
plained. "  But  I  tell  you 
what  you  do.  If  he  start 
to  have  a  fit,  you  haul  off 
and  hit  him  between  the 
eyes  —  hard  as  you  can 
drive.  That's  what  I  do. 
That's  what  he  wants 
done.  It  jars  up  his 
nerves.  Then  he  comes 
out  of  it,  and  quick,  too. 
Don't  be  afraid.  Shust 
hand  him  a  good  one. 
He's  ust  to  it.  If  you 
don't,  he  might  kill  you 
and  himself,  too.  The 
quicker  you  land  on  him 
the  better." 

When  .Jackdaw  re- 
turned the  Dutch  brakes 
man  passed  him  the 
wink,  then  went  out  on 
top  a  few  cars  away  and 
sat  down  on  the  running- 
board  to  await  develop- 
ments. 

The  passenger  was  cu- 
rious,  but  sat  in  silence. 
He  watched  Jackdaw 
nervously. 
All  at  once.  Jackdaw  stiffened  out  with 
a  sort  of  paroxysm.     He  fixed  his  eyes 
with  a  strange,  hard  stare  on  the  passen- 
ger.    He  clutched  at  his  hair  with  both 
hands,  and  let  out  a  series  of  blood-curd- 
ling yells  like  a  hostile  chief.     He  fol- 
lowed with  a  few  rigid  convulsions,  then 
commenced    kicking    and    striking    in    a 
blind    frenzy,    and    edging    over    toward 
the  passenger. 

At  this  moment,  all  calculations  went 
wrong.  Jackdaw's  lights  went  out. 
There  was  a  sound  in  his  ears  like  the 
ringing  of  a  blacksmith's  anvil ;  the  cir- 
cumjacence  was  filled  with  dancing 
moonlets,  and  Halley's  comet  passed  so 
close  that  he  heard  the  swish  of  its  tail. 
They  poured  a  gallon  of  water  on  his 
head,  and  let  it  trickle  down  his  spinal 
column. 

"How  many  Avas  killed?"  he  asked 
faintly,  as  he  began  emerging  from  the 
tunnel. 

"  You're  the  only  one  that's  hurt,"  an- 
swered the  Dutch  brakeman,  who  ap-. 
peared  immediately  after  the  catastrophe. 
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"Seventy-eight  hit  us,  didn't  they? 
How  many  cars  did  they  smash  up?  Has 
the  wreck-train  been  called?"  Jackdaw 
was  growing  stronger,  "  They  hit  us  an 
awful  smash.  He  must  'a'  been  turnin' 
'em  some.  I  remember  it  now.  I  went 
up  through  the  caboose  and  come  down 
in  that  sheep-pasture,  didn't  I?  My — 
skull's — crushed  in — ain't — it?" 

"  You  been  all  right,  purty  quick  now," 
assured  the  Dutch  brakeman.  "  Dey 
ain't  been  not'ing  wrong.  You  shust  had 
one  of  dem  fits,  Youbetter  lay  down  on 
de  seat  a  little  while  and  den  you  be  all 
hunky!" 

Jackdaw  stretched  out  as  directed  and 
emitted  a  series  of  groans  on  unsympa- 
thetic ears. 

The  Dutch  brakeman  handed  over  his 
tobacco  to  the  passenger.  It  was  the 
only  token  of  appreciation  he  could  think 
of. 

The  passenger  grinned  and  rubbed  his 
"  village-blacksmith  "  knuckles. 

"It  worked  bully,  aint  it,  eh?"  said 
he.  "One  biff,  and  I  bring  him  out  of 
it.  Dat's  quick  medicine,  by  Jacks !  I 
never  hears  of  that -before." 

In  course  of  time  the  walnut  lump  be- 
tween Jackdaw's  eyes  diminished  in  size 
until  it  disappeared 
altogether,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the 
antidote  supplied 
by  the  simple-mind- 
ed stockman  cured 
him  for  all  time  of 
those  sudden  vio- 
lent spells. 

In  the  office  we 
continued  to  won- 
der how  Jackdaw 
held  on.  We  had 
graciously  allowed 
him  five  months, 
then  a  year,  then 
two  ;  but  he  seemed 
to  come  to  no  bad 
end."  Our  force 
scattered.  New  men 
came.  The  old  ones 
were  transferred, 
dismissed,  or  died 
— but  Jackdaw  was 
still  running  a  train. 

It  had  been  the 
unanimous     verdict 


of  our  office  that  Jackdaw  was  a  fool  and 
a  failure.  It  hurt  our  pride  and  reflected 
on  our  judgment  that  he  kept  right  on 
every  month  drawing  a  better  salary  than 
any  of  us. 

By  consulting  the  blue-print  of  Jack- 
daw's career,  which  went  into  the  future 
only  a  short  distance,  and  which  reflected 
largely  on  his  past  performance  with  us, 
and  was  drawn  by  the  master  minds  of 
our  office,  Jackdaw  should  be  off-bearing 
in  a  sawmill,  or  responding  to  some  brick- 
layer's sharp  call  for  "  mort." 

Soon  we  heard  from  Jackdaw  again  in 
another  role. 

Very  early  one  morning  he  received  a 
message  from  the  superintendent  to  stop 
at  San  Piere,  a  way  station,  and  pick  up 
three  lady  passengers  for  Monticello, 
which  point  they  wanted  to  reach  for  an 
early  morning  connection  on  another 
road. 

Jackdaw  stopped,  and  politely  helped 
them  aboard  the  caboose. 

They  were  visiting  delegates  Jo  some, 
sort  of  woman's  club  or  association  that 
had  held  a  district  meeting  and  "  high 
doings  "  at  San  Piere  the  day  and  night 
before. 

Years  ago  it  was  a  common  thing  for 


J.  NOEMAM  Lnno'. 
HOW    MANY    WAS    KILLED  ?  "    HE    ASKED    FAINTLY. 
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a  freight-train  to  receive  orciers  to  carry 
passengers  between  local  stations.  The 
superintendent  was  appealed  to  daily  by 
stranded  or  belated  passengers,  and  he 
usually  "  came  across  "  with  the  desired 
permit. 

The  practise  was  greatly  abused,  and 
ofted  led  to  serious  complications,  so  that 
noAV  it  has  been  alrhost  entirely  discon- 
tinued. 

In  functions  of  this  kind,  Jackdaw  was 
obsequiously  polite,  and  with  it — being  a 
fool — he  injected  his  brand  of  ceaseless 
and  pointless  conversation,  which,  like 
the  woodland  brook,  never  stops. 

The  ladies  were  hardly  seated  in  his 
caboose  when"  Jackdaw  began  entertain- 
ing them  with  side-lights  on  the  life  of 
a  railroad  man. 

He  told  them  of  its  hardships  and 
privations.  How  for  six  months  he  had 
not  sat  down  at  the  table  with  the  "  dear 
ones  at  home."  How, 'every  minute,  he 
expected  to  be  killed  and  taken  back  to 
them,  mangled  and  unrecognizable. 

The  ladies  were  ignorant  of  railroad- 
ing, and  being  impressionable  and  tender- 
hearted, they  let  out  many  ejaculations 
of  surprise  and  sympathy. 

The  brakeman  was  visibly  affected,  too. 
He  fidgeted  uncomfortably  in  his  seat 
for  a  while,  then  let  out  a  half-smothered 
•something  that  sounded  like,  "  Well,  I'll 
be  hanged  !     Can  you  beat  that?  " 

Then  he  slid  out^  went  four  cars  ahead, 
and  sat  down  on  top  to  form  a  picture 
of  Jackdaw  at  home  with  the  "  dear 
ones."  He  knew  that  Avhen  Jackdaw  had 
that  opportunity,  he  could  be  found  up 
to  the  last  minute  at  Casey's  pool-room 
resort.  And  as  for  any  accident  befall- 
ing him — they  would  have  to  invent  some 
new  processes  in  railroading  first. 

One  of  the  ladies  noted  in  a  little 
memoranda-book  the  salient  points  of 
Jackdaw's  experiences,  and  they  agreed 
among  themselves  that  this  had  suggest-. 
ed  to  them  a  broad  field  of  endeavor  for 
the  Woman's  Club,  for  ameliorating  the 
working  conditions  of  the  poor,  abused 
trainmen. 

When  Jackdaw  had  expended  himself 
in  this  direction  to  the  fullest,  and  had 
drawn  the  last  tear  and  the  last  expres- 
sion of  surprise,  he  took  another  turn. 

"  You  ladies  will  excuse  me,"  he  said, 
"  but  I'm  going  to  prepare  a  little  break- 


fast, I  might  ask  you  to  take  a  bite 
with  us.  But  I  wouldn't  offer  no  lady 
what  we  have  to  live  on.  I  wouldn't, 
mum ;  I  wouldn't,  indeed. 

"Yes,  mum;  the  railroad  supplies  the 
provisions.  They  call  'em  specially  pre- 
pared rations.  But  I  think  it's  only  to 
dope  us  so  Ave  Avon't  fall  OA-er  on  duty 
Avith  exhaustion. 

"  I'm  telling  you  true,  mum;  Ave're  fed 
worse  than  the  Siberian  exiles  of  Africa. 
The  stuff  the  railroad  furnishes  us  ain't 
fit  for  eny  human  bein'  for  food. 

"But  what  can  we  do?"  JackdaAv 
straightened  up  in  fierce  appeal.  "  Sup- 
pose we  quit,  somebody  else  would  run 
these  trains.  It  might  as  well  be  me  go 
to  my  doom  as  eny  one  else !  "  JackdaAv 
uttered  this  AAdtli  dramatic   self-sacrifice. 

He  poked  up  the  fire  in  the  cabin 
stove.  Then  he  put  on  a  pan  of  water, 
and  near  it  an  empty  can ;  then  he  fum- 
bled around  and  brought  out  the  dope- 
bucket.  He  jabbed  the  fork  deep  into  it, 
and  held  up  the  oily  ravelings. 

"  Yes,  mum,  it's  true,"  said  he,  curling 
his  lip  with  disgust.  "  It's  the  main  item 
of  our  food  supply.  It's  furnished  by  the 
company  in  buckets.  It's  the  Mexican 
shredded  macaroni  in  '  native  oils.  It's 
made  by  Eyetalians  in  Chenoa,  Mexico. 
I  want  you  to  taste  it.  Then  you'll  have 
some  idea  what  it  is  to  be  a  railroad  con-, 
ductor." 

Jackdaw  transferred  a  pound  or  tAvo 
of  packing  from  the  dope-bucket  to  an 
empty  can  on  the  stove  and  set  it  Avell 
back,  so  that  it  aa^ouM  not  overheat,  but 
simmer  gently. 

While  it  was  slowly  filling  the  cabin 
with  a  nauseating  stench.  Jackdaw  got 
out  a  loaf  of  bread  and  placed  it  on  a 
chair.  He  next  brought  out  the  cabin 
hand-saw  and,  placing  his  knee  on  the 
loaf,  deliberately  sawed  off  half  a  dozen 
slices  of  bread.  He  did  this  with  a  la- 
bored, ripping  sound,  caused  by  impli- 
cating the  chair-leg  with  the  bread. 

"  This  is  not  like  the  bread  my  mother 
used  to  make,"  he  said  with  a  sorrowful, 
catch-in-the-back  grimace.  Then,  rueful- 
ly: "I  never  expect  to  eat  anything  like 
that  again.  They  furnish  us  Macedonian 
bread,  made  by  pneumatic  compression 
out  of  Soey  beans  and  cactus-fiber." 

Jackdaw  stirred  the  dope  and  added 
a  little  salt. 
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Then  the  engine  let  out  a  long  whistle, 
and  he  looked  at  his  watch  in  quick  sur- 
prise. 

"  Goodness  me !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  We're  there.  This  is  Monticello.  I'm 
sorry  you're  not  going  farther.  The  ca- 
boose will  stop  right  at  the  platform. 
Yes,  we'll  come  to  a  dead  stop.  Can't 
be  too  careful." 


for  its  reckless  disregard  of  human  life, 
reproved  for  not  permitting  the  men  to 
see  the-  dear  ones  at  home,  and  bitterly 
denounced  for  forcing  a  food  supply 
upon  their  men  wholly  unfit  for  human 
consumption  and  "  inferior  to  that  which 
M^e  supply  to  our  domestic  animals." 

"  We  assure  you,  sir,"  the  communica- 
tion continued,  "  this  fight  for  better  con- 


THIS    IS    NOT    LIKE    THE    BREAD    MY    MOTHER 
^USED    TO    MAKE." 


If  the  lady  delegates  had  looked,  as 
the  train  pulled  out,  they  would-  have 
seen  Jackdaw  part  with  his  morning  re- 
past. He  grabbed  his  can  of  Mexican 
shredded  macaroni  before  it  got  any  hot- 
ter and  shied  it  at  a  scampering  cat  tres- 
passing on  the  right-of-way  near  the 
depot. 

But  in  time  the  superintendent  received 
a  long  and  serious  communication  from 
a  certain  ladies'  club.  It  called  attention 
to  the  company's  barbaric  treatment  of 
its  trainmen.     The  road  was  denounced 


ditions  for  trainmen,  which  is  hereby  un- 
dertaken by  this  club,  will  be  carried  to 
the  national  body  of  the  Continental  As- 
sociation of  Woman's  Clubs." 

This  started  something. 

There  was  a  neat  bunch  of  correspond- 
ence, and  it  all  passed  to  Jackdaw  for 
full  explanation. 

It  came  to  Jackdaw  under  register,  so 
that  he  gave  his  receipt  for  it,  and  could 
not  come  back  with  the  claim  that  papers 
did  not  reach  him. 

Jackdaw  looked  the  papers  over  care- 
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fully,  and  a  certain  ominous  tone  of  the 
memoranda  from  the  superintendent  to 
the  train-master  led  him  to  the  hasty  con- 
clusion that  he  was  up  against  some- 
thing. 

So  Jackdaw,  with  a  ceremony  of  mock 
seriousness,  touched  a  match  to  the  pa- 
pers, and  the  caboose  stove  did  the  rest. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  that 
day,  and,  a  little  farther  along.  Jackdaw 
deliberately  fed  his  Avay-bills  and  other 
papers  to  it. 

At  the  next  station  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  train-master : 

High  winds  blowed  my  bills  and  some 
valuable  papers  out  of  caboose  near 
mile  post  208  between  Raub  and  Wa- 
dena, north  side  of  track.  Have  section 
men  recover  them  and  send  them  in 
on    33. 

The  section-men  got  instructions,  and, 
sure  enough,  they  found  the  bills  and 
some  papers.  But  the  correspondence 
with  the  Woman's  Club  was  not  among 
them.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  never  found, 
although  diligent  search  was  made. 
Stranger  still,  there  was  no  resurrection. 
File  numbers  and  carbon  copies  were  not 
used  so  extensively  then  as  now. 

Jackdaw  congratulated  himself  on  his 
cleverness  in  "  putting  one  over  "  on  the 


oiificials  by  means  of  a  blaze,  a  high  wind, 
and  telegram  that  explained  all. 

Long,  long  afterward,  I  met  in  the  of- 
fice the  clerk  who  threw  the  cake  of  soap 
at  Jackdaw  when  he  bellowed  at  us 
through  the  window  to  "  Grind  away." 

"  S'pose  Jackdaw's  working  in  the 
brickyard  by  this  time,  eh?" 

"  Believe  me  or  not,"  I  answered, 
"  but  that  fellow's  running  the  package- 
local  right  now." 

"What?"  yelled  the  clerk. 

And  another  long  time  afterward  I  had 
gone  away,  and  had  forgotten  the-  road 
and  all  its  associations,  when,  one  day,  I 
was  a  passenger  on  one  of  its  through 
trains — nine  coaches,  and  five  of-  them 
Pullmans.    , 

I  handed  my  pasteboard  to  a  good- 
looking  conductor  in  a^spick,  span,  gold- 
braided  uniform,  and  as  dignified  and 
correct  and  courtly  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  a  West  Point  parade.  He  gave  me  a 
look  through  his  gold  glasses,  and  a 
smile  overspread  his  face. 

"  Mush  on!  "  he  said  in  an  undertone. 
"  Grind  away,  you  slave !  " 

It  was  Jackdaw ! 

Jackdaw,  the  fool !  Our  erstwhile 
wheeler  of  sawdust.  Our  carrier  of 
"  mort."     Our  brick j^ard  laborer ! 

Only  "  nit." 


PENNSY'S    STEEL    EQUIPMENT. 


WHAT  is  probably  the  largest  steel  pas- 
senger-car equipment  owned  by  any 
railroad  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  which,  with  the  cars 
just  completed  and  those  in  course  of  con- 
struction, has  six  hundred  and  thirty  all- 
steel  passenger-cars.  With  this  large  num- 
ber of  steel  cars  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  now  to  start  the  operation  of  all-steel  pas- 
senger-trains  on   some  of   its   lines. 

On  August  r2th,  1906,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  announced  that  all  future  passen- 
ger equipment  would  be  built  of  steel ;  not 
only  steel  frame,  but  steel  and  non-collapsi- 
ble in  every  particular.  In  planning  the  cars 
and  establishing  the  standards,  which  are 
now  copied  in  all  Pennsylvania  passenger- 
cars,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  build 
a  coach  which  shall  provide  the  greatest  pos- 
sible strength,  a  steel  framing  which  can-  not 
be  affected  by  fire,  an  inside  lining  which  is 
absolutely  unburnable. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  November, 


1906,  ordered  100  all-steel  passenger-cars. 
Since  that  time,  additional  orders  have  been 
placed  and  there  are  now  in  service  on  the 
company's  lines  245  coaches,  10  dining-cars, 
21  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars, 
29  ba'ggage-cars,  18  postal  cars,  and  one 
company  car;  a  total  of  324  cars. 

In  course  of  construction  there  are  140 
coaches,  34  dining-cars,  48  combination  pas- 
senger and  baggage  cars,  4  baggage-cars,  42 
postal  cars,  27  mail  storage  cars,  and  11 
baggage  and  mail  cars. 

The  Pullman  Company,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  at  work  designing  all-steel 
parlor  and  sleeping  cars.  Some  500  such 
cars  are  shortly  to  be  completed. 

With  the  all-steel  passenger  equipment 
now  in  service  or  on  order,  and  some  250 
steel  cars  to  be  ordered  on  the  1910  passen- 
ger equipment  program,  this  railroad,  in 
a  short  time,  will  have  in  service  about  900 
of  its  own  steel  passenger_cars. 


FORD    QUITS    "OS"ING. 


BY 


AS." 


The  Trouble  That  Game  to  a  Night  Operator 
While  He  Was  Getting  His  Beauty  Sleep. 


,R,  Br,"  "V,"  clicked  the  train- 
despatcher's  wire.  Sam  Ford, 
the  night-operator  at  Bryan, 
lay  snugly  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  with  his  head  near 
the  sounder,  fast  asleep,  or, 
as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  "  pounding 
his  ear." 

His  call  had  only  sounded  twice.  He 
awoke,  hastily  threw  the  blanket  into  the 
stationary  cabinet,  glanced  first  at  the 
clock,  then  at  a  memorandum  on  his  table. 

Ford,  although  but  nineteen  years  old, 
fully  realized  the  importance  of  handling 
train  orders.  Being  a  light  sleeper,  he 
had  never  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of 
the  dulness  of  the  "  wee  sma'  hours  "  to 
get  some  sleep.  But,  to  prevent  mistakes 
that  might  endanger  innocent  lives,  he 
always  kept  an  "  OS  "• — a  notation  of  re- 
ports of  trains  passing  way  stations  on 
his  division. 

In  his  hasty  glance  at  the  clock  and 
the  scratch-pad,  he  rapidly  calculated : 

"  No,  12  won't  be  here  before  6.30. 
Cattle  extra,  132  north,  should  be  be- 
tween Navasota  and  Millican.  Excur- 
sion extra  212  should  be  just  ready  to 
leave  Hempstead." 

Operators  have  to  think  rapidly ;  so, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  an- 
swered : 

"  I,  I,  Br." 

"  3lCy3  " — train  order  manifold  form 
No.  31,  make  three  copies — came  in  solid 
characters  over  the  wire,  and  immediate- 
ly began  calling  "  M,"  then  "  D,"  both 
of  whom  answered  on  the  first  call. 

"31  Cy  3.     Order  No.  20." 

"Br.     C&E.     No.  12." 

"  M.     C&E.     Extra  132  north." 

"D.     C&E.     Extra  212  north." 


"  No.  12  Eng.  129  and  Extra  132  north 
will  meet  at  College,  No.  12  taking  si- 
ding. Extra  212  north  has  right  of  track 
over  all  second  and  third  class  trains,  but 
will  not  pass  Wellborn  before  7.10  a.m. 
nor  Bryan  before  7.45  a.m.       J.J.D." 

Ford,  before  giving  O.K.  and  repeat- 
ing orders,  always  set  his  signal.  His 
signal-lamp,  however,  had  become  dam- 
aged so  that  even  a  light  breeze  extin- 
guished it,  and  ordinary  lanterns  were 
being  temporarily  substituted.  A  white 
one  stood  on  the  signal-lamp  platform, 
which  extended  from  the  telegraph-office 
on  the  second  floor  to  within  plain  view 
of  the  track.  When  a  train  was  to  be 
stopped,  this  was  taken  in  and  replaced  by 
a  red  one. 

Ford  now  made  this  change,  repeated 
the  order,  glanced  out  of  the  window  to 
be  sure  the  danger-signal  was  properly 
placed  and  burning,  noted  the  reports  of 
these  trains  on  his  list,  and  got  out  his 
blanket  for  another  nap. 

"  It  is  now  4.45.  No.  12  won't  be  here 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  her  best.  I'll 
get  enough  sleep  now  and  stay  up  after 
breakfast  and  ride  my  bike  over  to  Col- 
lege and  see  the  little  stenographer,"  he 
mused  half  aloud. 

Ford  awakened  with  a  sense  of  some- 
thing wrong,  and  found  it  was  broad  day- 
light. - 

Going  to  the  window,  he  was  just  in 
time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  conductor 
waving  him  a  kindly  greeting  as  the  ca- 
boose whizzed  by. 

Horror-stricken  for  a  moment,  he  mut- 
tered : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  old  Collins 
on  129?     Is  he  blind?" 
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More  from  force  of  habit  than  any 
hope  of  enlightenment,  lie  turned  to  look 
at  his  signal-board. 

"Great  Scott!  I  went  to  sleep  with 
that  red  lantern  to  stop  'em.  Now  in  the 
daylight  they  can  only  see  the  board,  and 
that's  set  clear  !  _ 

"  No.  12  and  that  cattle  will  meet  on 
that  curve  south  of  College,  then  that  ex- 
cursion will  smash  into  that —  What 
can  I  do  to  save  those  people?  " 

"  Br,  Br,  Br,  V,"  commenced  the  des- 
patcher. 

Ford  paid  no  attention  to  the  insistent 
calling  of  the  wire,  but  thought  rapidly. 

"  They  can  only  run  fifteen  miles  an 
hour  through  the  city  limits,  and  have  two 
and  a  half  miles  to  go  before  opening  up  ! 
A  horse  to  catch  'em  at  the  crossing !  " 

A  searching  view  of  the  streets  from 
the  front  gallery  revealed  nothing  but  the 
usual  6  A.M.  deathlike  quietude  of  a  coun- 
try town.  -Not  a  sign  of  life  of  any 
kind. 

"  Br,  Br,  Br,  V,"  now  rang  the  train- 
wire  with  an  unmistakable  tone  of  impa- 
tience. 

The  operator  at  "  D,"  a  wire-testing 
office,  thinking  Ford's  instrument  on  the 
train- wire  out  of  adjustment,  switched 
alLfour  wires  that  ran  into  "  Br  "  togeth- 
er, so  now  all  four  sounded  "  Br,  Br,  V," 
in  unison. 

Ford  almost  fell  into  a  chair,  and,  his 
head  pillowed  on  his  arms,  he  seemed  ut- 
terly paralyzed, 

"  The  phone  to  College —  No  chance. 
I  tried  that  last  night  on  that  death-mes- 
sage to  the  principal.     Wire  broken." 

College  Station,  the  ordered  meeting- 
place,  was  a  blind-aiding,  eight  miles 
south  of  Bryan  and  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas. 

"  Br,  Br,  V,"  rattled  the  four  sounders 
simultaneously,  with  a  note  of  genuine 
alarm,  as  the  despatcher  knew  No.  12 
should  have  passed  Ford's  Station. 

"  I'd  better  answer  him ;  maybe  he's 
got  more  sense  than  I,  and  can  keep  'em 
apart,"  said  Ford.  Opening  his  key,  he 
poised  his  arm  for  flashing  intelligence  of 
the  impending  disastrous  result  of  his 
carelessness. 

"  Br,  Br,  Co,"  came  in  weak  and 
hesitating  Morse  from  a  table  in  the  cor- 
ner, the  only  instrument  working  since 
Ford  had  broken  the  current  on  the  train- 


wire.  Until  now  its  weak  sound  was  un- 
heard. 

"  The  girl  I     She  might  stop  'em." 

Without  bothering  to  close  the  des- 
patcher's  circuit,  Ford  ran  to  the  pony 
wire  built  from  Bryan  to  the  college  dor- 
mitory by  a  former  enterprising  operator- 
stenographer  employed  by  the  college 
president,  now  only  used  by  the  operators 
in  their  leisure  moments  to  talk  to  the  new 
girl  stenographer,  who  was  doing  her  best 
to  master  the  language  of  tire  "  little  brass 
noisy,"  as  she  called  it. 

"If  I  get  her  excited,  she  won't  be 
able  to  read  a  word,  and  there  is  only 
about  fourteen  minutes  left,"  said  Ford 
again,  as  he  slowly  answered : 

"  I,  I,  Br.  G.  M.,  Miss  Nellie.  Are 
you  up  and  dressed  already?  " 

"  Sure.  Been  out  watching  the  sur- 
veyors laying  drains,"  she  started  pleas- 
antly. 

Ford  had  been  racking  his  mind  for  a 
plan  whereby  she  could  stop  that  train. 

Her  words  gave  him  an  inspiration. 

"  Say,  Ne,  copy  this,  and  don't  break 
me. 

"  Please  rush  down-  to  the  railroad. 
Pick  up  that  red  flag  the  surveyors  use 
to  lay  the  drains,  that  is  standing  near  the 
gate,  and  wave  it  beside  the  track  until 
you  stop  that  south-bound  freight.  Tell 
them  to  get  in  that  siding  quick  and  let 
two  trains  pass  north.  Got  past  orders. 
Show  them  this  message." 

"  O.K.,"  she  started. 

Ford  now  fairly  snapped  out  the  char- 
acters ; 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  hurry." 

She  had  about  ten  minutes  in  which  to 
make  it. 

Turning  to  the  train-wire,  he  answered  : 

"I,  I,  Br.    V,  U  there?" 

"  I,  I,  V.  Where  you  b— "  the  des- 
patcher  started  angrily. 

With  forced  deliberation,  Ford  broke 
in: 

"  Using  lanterns,  didn't  turn  board — 12 
couldn't  see  lantern  in  daylight.  Got  by  at 
6.50.  Trying  catch  'em  College.  Know  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  if  need  wrecker." 

And  he  closed  the  wire. 

The  despatcher  made  a  few  dots  in  an 
excited,  aimless  way;  then,  evidently 
thinking,  "  There's  no  use  bawling  that 
dub  out,"  also  closed  his  key. 

Ford  spent  the  worst  quarter  of  an  hour 
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of  his  life — walking  back  and  forth  in  the 
small  tel€graph-ofifice,  at  every  turn  look- 
ing at  the  clock,  whose  hands  seemed  to 
have  quit  moving.  v 

"  Br,"  started  the  pony  wire. 

Ford  was  beside  it  before  half  the  call 
had  sounded. 

"  I,  I,  Br." 

"  South-bound  train  on  the  siding.  En- 
gineer and  conductor  both  outside  my 
door.  Wouldn't  let  'em  come  in.  Their 
language  is  something  awful." 

Ford  was  so  relieved  at  knowing  of  the 
safety  of  the  trains  that  he  laughed  aloud 
at  this  naive  description  of  old  Collins's 
proverbial  grouch,  now  accentuated  by 
the  insinuation  that  he  had  run  over  a  sig- 
nal. 

"  Fine,  fine,  little  girl.  Please  stay  by 
the  wire  and  let  me  know  when  those  two 
trains  north  pass." 

He  now  called  up  the  despatcher  and 
reported  the  safety  of  the  trains,  adding : 

"  Here's  the  day-man;  you, and  he  can 
get  12  out  of  that  blind-siding.  I  have 
gone  to  pack  my  grip." 


When  the  girl  told  of  the  passing  of 
the  trains  north,  a  message  from  the  train- 
master, relayed  from  Bryan  to  the  girl  at 
College,  notified  No.  12  to  proceed. 

Ford  returned  to  the  office  some  two 
hours  later,  and,  calling  up  the  chief  des- 
patcher, asked: 

"  When  will  I  be  relieved?  " 

"  You  have  already  been  relieved,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  O.K.  Will  you  pass  me  into  Hous- 
ton?" 

"  No.    Walk." 

"O.K.  G.  M.  73,"  replied  Ford  sar- 
castically, and,  speaking  to  the  day-man : 

"  Losing  my  job  is  such  a  small  thing, 
compared  to  what  so  nearly  happened," 
and  he  shivered  at  the  thought  of  the  aw- 
ful scene  his  imagination  so  vividly  de- 
picted, "  that  it  seems  merely  an  incident 
in  the  day's  work.  Hereafter  it's  '  five  on 
a  line  for  me.'  " 

Ford  went  south  from  Bryan, 

He  did  not  walk — not  exactly.  He  rode 
his  bicycle  for  eight  miles.  Then  it  was 
abandoned,  as  it  was  not  a  tandem. 


A    DEAF    TELEGRAPHER. 


PETER  A.'  FOLEY,  ihe  "  lightning  taker  " 
of  Portland,  Maine,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  telegrapher  in  the  world. 
Foley  is  totally  deaf,  an  afBiction  which 
ordinarily  would  be  supposed  to  make  tele- 
graphy an  utter  impossibility,  but  since  he 
became  deaf  Foley  has  developed  what  may 
be  called  a  sixth  sense,  and  by  touch  and 
sight  he  can  detect  the  finest  movements  of 
the  instrument  and  correctly  interpret  them. 

His  nervous  system  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
telegraphy,  and  by  the  sense  of  touch  in  his 
finger-tips  he  takes  messages  transmitted 
from  the  ends  of  the  continent. 

He  can  also  read  a  message  by  watching 
the  sounder.  With  his  left  forefinger 
placed  lightly  on  the  sounder  he  can,  by  his 
wonderful  sense  of  touch,  take  a  message  as 
accurately  as  any  man  in  the  office.  His 
feat  is  said  to  be  the  most  wonderful  thing 
any  telegraph  operator  has  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Foley  insists  that  he  needs  no  more 
consideration  than  any  operator,  for  he  can 
read  the  fastest  transmitting  without  the 
slightest  difificulty,  and  his  record  of  mis- 
takes in  a^year  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  that 
of  any  other  operator  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Foley's  hearing  began  to  fail  rapidly 
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eight  years  ago.  He  was  then  considered 
the  best  operator  in  the  Portland  office  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  help  him.  The 
manager  of  the  office  arranged  the  receiver 
so  it  would  make  a  louder  tick,  but  in  a 
short  time  he  was  unable  to  hear  even  this. 

There  appeared  no  alternative  but  failure. 
No  operator  in  the  world  had  been  able 
to  work  after  he  had  lost  his  hearing. 
The  ifianager  didn't  wish  to  send  a  good 
man  away,  so  he  was  set  to  doing  common 
work  at  the  same  salary  he  had  received  as 
an  operator. 

One  day  he  announced  that  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  go  back  to  his  old  position.  The 
manager  was  dumfounded.  That  a  deaf 
man  could  be  a  telegraph  opei-ator  was  too 
much  to  credit.  But  Mr.  Foley  was  able  to 
prove  that  he  could  do  it. 

He  was  soon  able  to  read  a  message 
merely  by  watching  the  sounder.  This  was 
not    the    full    extent    of    his    achievement. 

By  many  days  and  nights  of  practise  he 
developed  such  an  accurate  touch  to  his 
finger-tips  that  he  was  able  to  read  and  re- 
ceive a  message.  In  a  short  time  his  sense 
of  touch  and  sight  restored  him  to  the  pro- 
fession which  it  had  seemed  inevitable  that 
he  must  abandon. 


This   Engine   Runs   Backward. 


Latest  Type  of  Locomotive  Built  for  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company,  Which  Are  Run  Gab 

First,  So  as  to  Give  a  Better 

View  of  the  Track. 


^HE    Baldwin ~~ Locomotive   Works   have   com- 
pleted twenty-one  Consolidation  Mallet  type 
locomotives  for  the  Associated  Lines.     These 
are  part  of  an  order  for  105  engines,  placed 
with  these  works  by  the  Associated  Lines  in 
the  spring  of  1909. 
The  heavy  Mallet  engines  have  been  assigned  as  fol- 
lows :   Three  coal-burners  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
three  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company, 
and  fifteen  oil-burners  for  th^  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
Apart    from   modifications   necessary   because    of    the 
change  of  fuel,  the  six  coal-burners*  are  practically  dupli- 
cates of  Southern  Pacific  locomotives  Nos.  4000  and  4001, 
which  were  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  early 
in  1909. 

Experience  gained  in  operating  these  engines  through 
tunnels  and  snow-sheds,  says  Railway  and  Locomotive 
Engineering,  has  proved  the  desirability  of  placing  the 
■engine-crew  where  a  better  view  of  the  track  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Accordingly,  tire  new  Southern  Pacific  locomotives  are 
designed  to  run  with  the  fire-box  end  first,  and  the  tender 
back  of  the  smoke-box. 

Oil   Is  Used   as   Fuel. 

With  a  coal-burning  locomotive  such  a  plan  would  of 
course  be  impracticable,  but  no  difficulty  need  be  antici- 
pated when  using  oil  as  fuel. 

In  the  new  design  the  cab  is  entered  through  side 
doorways,  reached  by  suitable  ladders.  An  unobstructed 
view  of  the  track  is  obtained  through  the  front  windows. 

The  cab  fittings  are  conveniently  located  within  easy 
reach  of  the  engineman,  who  occupies  the  right-hand  side 
when  looking  ahead.  The  Ragonnet  power-gear  is  em- 
ployed, and  its  cylinder  is  located  as  on  the  previous  loco- 
motives. It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  run  a  shaft 
across  the  boiler  back-head,  in  order  to  make  connection 
with  the  operating  lever. 

This  arrangement,  however,  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  convenience  of  the  cab  fittings. 

The  main  frames  are  securely  braced,  under  the  cab, 
by  a  steel  casting  to  which  the  bumper  is  bolted.  The 
latter  supports  a  stub-pilot. 

The   bumper   is  i^laced   well   forward   to  protect   the 
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occupants  of  the  cab   from  buffing   and 
collision  shocks. 

The  deck-plate  at  the  smoke-box  end 
of  the  locomotive  is  of  cast-steel,  and  is 


the  smoke-box,  for  reheating  steam  be- 
tween high  and  low  pressure  cylinders, 
the  superheating  surface  being  655  square 
feet. 


Courtesy  of  "Railway  and 
Locotnoii'ue  Engineering." 


provided  with  a  chafing-block  and  a  suit- 
able pocket  for  the  tender  draw-bar.  The 
tender  is  of  the  Associated  Lines  standard 
design  with  rectangular  tank.  This  is 
the  customary  pattern  for  loil-burning 
locomotives. 

A   Number   Being   Built.  . 

So  far  as  the  boiler,  cylinders,  ma- 
chinery and  running-gear  of  this  locomo- 
tive are  concerned,  the  design  practically 
duplicates  that  of  Southern  Pacific  en- 
gine No.  4000.  The  latter  engine  has 
now  been  in  service  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  demonstrate  its  value ;  and  the 
fact  that  twenty-one  additional  locomo- 
tives of  the  same  type  have  been  built  for 
the  Associated  Lines  proves  that  the  per- 
formance of  these  great  engines  has  been, 
fully  up  to  expectatipns. 

These  "  cab-first  "  engines  are  equipped 
with  the  Baldwin  superheater,  located  in 


A    BETTER    VIEW    OF     THE 
TRACK    CAN    BE    OBTAINED. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  general 
dimensions : 

Cylinders 26  in.  and  40  in.  by  30  in. 

Valves balanced   piston. 

Boiler straight,  steel,  diam.  84  in. 

Working    pressure 200  lbs. 

Firebox steel,  length  126  in. 

Firebox width    •/%%  in. 

Firebox depth,  front,  75^^  in. 

Firebox depth,  back,  7014  in. 

Tubes steel,  number,  401. 

Tubes diameter,  2J4  in. 

Tubes length,  21  ft. 

Heating  surface — 

Firebox 22,2  sq.  ft. 

Tubes   4,941  sq.  ft. 

Feed-water  heater  tubes. ...  1,220  sq.  ft. 

Total  6,393  sq.  ft. 

Grate  area 84.4  sq.  ft. 

Driving-wheels .  .diameter,    57  in. 

Driving-wheels base,  39  ft.  4  in. 

Total  engine  base 56  ft.  7  in. 

Total  engine  and  tender  base.... 83  ft.  3  in. 

Weight   on   drivers 394,70O  lbs. 

Weight  on  front  truck 22,100  lbs. 

Weight  on  back  truck 20^200  lbs. 

Weight,   total   engine 437.000  lbs. 

Weight,  engine  and  tender,  about  610,000  lbs. 

Tank  capacity,  for  oil. 3^.150  gals. 

Tank  capacity,\for  water 9,000  gals. 


PRESIDENT    OF   THE    LINE. 

BY    JOHN     WELLSLEY    SANDERS. 

A  Young  Man  Rises  in  His  Might 
and    Defies    a    Modern    Goliath. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Meeting  the  Boss. 

INCENT  WILSON  was 
telling  Harvey  Jones 
what  he  had  heard. 
Something  like  the  sum 
of  twenty  million  dol- 
lars were  to  be  ex- 
pended  for   improvements. 

"  And,"  said  Wilson,  "  they  are  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  road, 
I  understand." 

"  What  of  that?  "  said  Jones. 

"  It's  a  bad  idea." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  criticize  the  action  of 
the  board?  As  the  president  of  the 
Mainland  System,  I  countenance  every- 
thing it  does." 

Jones,  the  big,  burly  man  of  finance, 
looked  at  the  young  mechanical  super- 
intendent as  if  he  could  have  killed  him 
for  his  impertinence. 

But  Vincent  Wilson  was  ever  ready 
with  an  answer.  He  had  not  spent  ten 
years  in  the  shops  without  learning  some- 
thing. Just  entering  his  thirtieth  year, 
he  was  one  of  that  great  and  growing 
band  of  clever  Americans — the  younger 
element  who  see  in  the  future  bigger 
things  to  handle,  both  industrially  and 
financially,  than  their  fathers  ever 
dreatned  of. 

Wilson  had  studied  railroading  in  all 
its  branches.  From  school  he  had  gone 
to  the  Mainland  System  apprentice-shops, 
from  which  he  had  been  graduated  with 
all  the  honors  that  can  come  to  a  young- 
ster in  such  a  trying  place. 

He  had  worked  his  way  up,  in  every 
sense  of  the   word,   through  minor  jobs 


of  grime  and  grease  until  he  had  reached 
finally  the  rung  of  mechanical  superin- 
tendent. He  had  saved  his  money,  and 
he  had  managed  to  buy  twenty  shares  of 
the  stock  of  the  road  when  the  panic 
drove  it  down  to  16. 

This  gave  him  the  privilege  of  a  stock- 
holder— the  privilege  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  inside  of  the  great  system. 

It  also  gave  him  ambition.  The  bea- 
con of -that  ambition  was  that  he  would 
be  president  of  the  road  some  day.  INIay- 
be  it  was  a  foolish  ambition. 

But  Vincent  Wilson  was  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions — even 
when  he  lost. 

He  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  Presi- 
dent Jones  as  he  did. 

Conditions  had  improved  on  the  Main- 
land System.  The  panic  had  subsided. 
Business  was  coming  back  to  its  normal 
state.  The  stock  of  the  road  was  going 
up.  It  was  now  near  50.  Any  young 
man  who  buys  good  railroad  stock  at  16, 
and  soon  finds  it  thirty-four  points  higher 
than  the  purchase  price,  and  without  any 
chance  to  diminish — certainly  feels  the 
blood  of  progress  in  his  veins. 

In  view  of  the  better  times,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Mainland  System  had  voted 
to  spend  twenty  millions  for  improve- 
ments. 

That  is  what  Vincent  Wilson  and 
President  Harvey  Jones  were  debating 
about. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  criticize  the  action  of 
the  board?  "  President  Jones  asked  again. 

"  It  isn't  a  matter  of  criticism,"  said 
Wilson.  "  It's  a  matter  of  facts.  Twen- 
ty millions  is  too  much  to  spend  on  the 
work  we  have  to  do.  I  figure  out  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  spend  five  millions  on 
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construction ;  and  as  for  the  new  rolling- 
stock,  I  can  cover  that  with  much  less. 
Sixty  new  passenger  locomotives  will  not 
cost  us  more  than  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars apiece." 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  I've  been  getting  figures." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  infer — " 

"  That  there's  a  leak  somewhere !  "  re- 
plied Wilson  with  unusual  directness. 

"  A  leak !  "  echoed  the  president. 

"  Some  might  call  it  graft,"  said  Wil-. 
son,  "  but  I  prefer  the  more  polite  word 
— just  now." 

Harvey  Jones  looked  steadily  at  the 
young  mechanical  superintendent.  His 
jaws  slowly  set,  and  it  was  a  moment  be- 
fore he  said : 

"  You  are  making  a  charge  against 
some  one  connected  with  this  railroad." 

"  Have  it  that  way,  if  you  want  to," 
replied  Wilson.  "I'm  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  sometliing  is  wrong  some-, 
where,  and  when  something  is  wrong, 
somebody  is  to  blame." 
.  "  I  will  talk  with  you  further  about 
this,"  said  the  president.  "  I  must  go  to 
luncheon  at  the  Lawyers'  Club.  I'll  be 
back  at  three  o'clock.  I'll  see  you  in  my 
office  half  an  hour  later." 

"  I  shall  be  there — promptly,"  an- 
swered Wilson. 

The  two  men  parted.  Wilson  hurried 
over  to  the  roundhouse  to  inspect  a  new 
Mallet  Compound  which  the  Mainland 
had  purchased  for  work  on  its  heavy 
grade  in  northern  Tennessee.  He  had ' 
intended  to  take  her  out  on  the  main  line 
and  give  her  a  try  that  afternoon,  but  the 
appointment  with  the  president  at  3.30 
o'clock  prevented. 

It  would  be  a  big  feather  in  his  cap  if 
he  could  find  the  leak,  and  he  was  sure 
that  one  existed.  It  would,  perhaps,  be- 
come known  all  over  the  United  States 
that  Vincent  Wilson  had  unearthed  the 
fraud  underlying  a  gigantic  trunk  line, 
and'  his  stock  would  soar — soar  so  high 
that  he  would  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  brightest  young  railroad  men  in  the 
land ;  a  new  Harriman,  with  greater 
things  to  conquer. 

That  was  what  he  wanted  to  happen. 

As  the  thought  struck  him,  new  ambi- 
tions filled  his  being. 

He  was  as  one  who  has  hunted  long 
for  gold  and  finally  struck  a  lead.   , 


And  he  was  sure — so  sure  that,  as  he 
crossed  the  tracks  to  the  roundhouse,  he 
exclaimed  aloud  to  himself : 

"  I  am  sure !    I  am  sure  !  " 

The  headquarters  of  the  Mainland 
System  were  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
its  lines  ran  down  into  the  rich  south- 
land through  the  cotton  belt  of  Texas 
and  on  to  the  West. 

It  covered  a  territory  rich  in  promise 
— a  territory  blessed  by  nature. 

It  had  employed  many  men  in  its  va- 
rious departments.  One  very  unique 
character  had  been  for  years  the  head  of 
its  medical  department.  Pie  was  Dr.  Fer- 
guson. 

For  several  years  he  had  not  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Mainland.  He  had 
been  retired  on  a  pension. 

Vincent  Wilson  wanted  to  see  him — 
he  wanted  to  see  him  that  day  —  par- 
ticularly before  the  meeting  with  Jones. 

He  knew  that  Dr.  Ferguson,  or  "Doc," 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  knew  about 
Meriel  Planquette.  He  wanted  to  find 
Meriel  Planquette. 

"  I'll  make  that  crafty  old  medico  tell 
me,"  he  said  to  himself. 

The  doctor  had  a  little  office  not  far 
from  the  Mainland  System's  offices,  and 
a  scant  practise.  He  was  best  known  now 
to  medical  students,  whom  he  coached  for 
their  "  exams,"  when  he  wasn't  at  his 
other  occupation — spinning  yarns  in  his 
dusty,  smoke-filled  rooms. 

Vincent  knew  no  time  but  the  present. 
When  he  acted,  he  acted  quickly — but 
with  decision. 

He  hastened  to  "  Doc "  Ferguson's 
rooms,  and  found  him  alone.  He  was  a 
little  gray-haired,  gray-bearded  man, 
with  snappy  green  eyes.  His  tightly 
drawn  skin  over  his  bony  face  and  hands 
bespoke  his  age.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
nervous  man — but  calmness  and  coolness 
in  all  things  held  hini  in  check,  and  gave 
him  what  he  called  "  perpetual  youth." 

Vincent  greeted  the  old  man  with  cus- 
tomary formality,  and,  after  sparring  for 
an  opening,  he  began  to  learn  the  where- 
abouts of  Meriel  Planquette  in  a  some-: 
what  roundabout  manner,  for  which  he 
had  a  well-developed  reason. 

"  I  say,  doc,  what's  become  of  old 
Kaintuck?  He  hasn't  been  around  for 
ages,"  said  Wilson. 

At  the  question,  the    doctor  grew  sud- 
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denl}'  grave,  pulled  at  his  pipe  in  a  medi- 
tative fashion,  and,  so  to  speak,  retreat- 
ed behind  his  eye-glasses. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Where    Is    the    Girl? 

"TDOY,"  he  said,  "you  will  never  see 
•*-'      little  Kaintuck  again." 

"Dead!  "  said  Wilson. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  slowly. 
"  No,  not  dead,"  he  answered,  and  again 
lapsed  into  silence. 

"  Tell  me  about  it,  doc,"  said  the  voice 
that  had  first  spoken.  "  He  Avas  such  a 
good  sort,  in  his  quiet  way." 

A  picture  sprang  up  before  the  eyes  of 
Wilson  of  the  vivid  eyes  and  reserved 
manner  of  the  young  painter  whom  all 
had  called  "  Kaintuck,"  because,  in  a 
vague  way,  it  was  known  that  he  be- 
longed in  Kentucky.  But  this  fact  was 
about  all  that  was  known  of  him;  for, 
while  being  neither  ungracious  nor  un- 
popular, he  preserved  around  him  a  cer- 
tain delicate  atmosphere  of  reserv,e^into 
which  one  felt  it  a  kind  of  violation  to 
intrude. 

No  one  knew  how  or  Avhere  he  lived. 
But  that  bare  existence  was  a  fight  for 
him,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  his  fre- 
quently worn  and  almost  starved  look. 

Days  and  even  weeks  would  go  by 
without  his  even  being  seen  or  heard  of ; 
then,  suddenly,  he  would  blow  in  some 
evening,  with  his  ivory  face,  the  great 
black,  unearthly  eyes,  and  the  straight 
elf-lock  that  would  persist  in  falling  over 
his  forehead,  however  often  he  tossed  it 
back  with  his  frail,  exquisite  hand. 

When  he  was  in  the  mood,  he  could 
talk  with  a  vividness  that  was  almost 
painfully  intense  and  imaginative ;  and 
at  such  times  his  great  black  eyes  seemed 
like  mirrors  in  which  you  could  see  all 
he  was  seeing  and  telling.  But  his  talk 
was  always  impersonal — it  told  you  noth- 
ing of  himself ;  and  when  the  time  came 
for  breaking  up,  he  would  suddenly  be 
gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  It  was  some 
such  figure  as  this  that  Wilson  saw  in  his 
mind's  eye  as  he  said :  "  Tell  us  about  it, 
doc." 

The  doctor  took  a  long  time  to  an- 
swer. 

"  Well,  boy,"  he  said,  "  I'll  tell  you— 


but  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  stories  ever 
told  in  this  sad  world. 

"It  was  about  six  months  ago,"  the 
doctor  began,  "  and  I  hadn't  seen  him  for 
days,  when  suddenly,  one  night,  when  I 
was  quite  alone,  Avorking  on  some  papers, 
in  comes  Kaintuck — but  a  Kaintuck  so 
different  from  his  usual  self  that  I  hard- 
ly knew  him. 

"  We  all  remember  how  shy  he  used 
to  be,  how  quiet — but  this  night  he  came 
in  like  a  breeze,  all  lit  up,  and  laughing, 
and  even  boisterous. 

"  My  very  papers  rustled  as  if  the 
window  had  suddenly  been  thrown  open 
and  the  north  wind  had  run  its  fingers 
through  them.  He  seemed  almost  twice 
his  usual  size,  and  his  eyes  were  like  coals 
of  joy.  In  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
thought  he  Avas  drunk  —  Kaintuck, 
drunk!     Think  of  it." 

The  doctor  took  one  or  two  draAvs  at 
his  pipe,  and  presently  continued. 

"  '  Kaintuck,'  I  said,  '  you  seem  to  be 
feeling  good.     What's  the  matter  ?  ' 

"'Good!'  he  answered.  *I  should 
think  so,  doc.  I  am  so  lonely,  and  I 
must  tell  somebody — so  I  thought  of  you. 
Doc,  I've  won  the  prize,  and  I'm  going 
to  marry  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
world !  ' 

"  '  The  prize,'  I  said.     '  What  prize?  ' 

"'I  know  I  never  told  you  fellows 
anything  about  myself — but  all  these 
months  I've  been  Avorking  on  a  portrait 
of  Meriel,  for  the  competition  at  the 
Beaux  Arts.  The  prize  was  quite  a  lot  of 
money — and,  doc,  I've  Avon  it !     Shake !  ' 

"  After  I  had  congratulated  him  with 
all  my  heart,  though  I  was  still  someAA^hat 
in  the  dark,  I  said : 

"'But  who  is  Meriel?  You  haven't 
told  me  that.' 

"  '  Meriel,'  he  ansAvered,  '  is  the  girl  I 
have  loved  since  I  Avas  a  boy ;  Avould  you 
like  to  see  her  portrait?'  and  he  drew  a 
photograph  of  his  oAvn  picture  from  his 
pocket.  It  Avas  a  lovely  face.  He  gave 
me  a  copy  of  it.  It  stands  yonder.  And 
then  he  opened  out,  and  told  me  all  about 
himself  and  his  early  days. 

"  It  seemed  as  though  the  flood  of  his 
complete  joy  had  loosened  his  restraint, 
and  he  talked  full  and  long  as  I  had 
never  heard  him  talk  before.  He  told 
me  of  his  home  in  Kentucky,  of  his 
mother,  of  his  sister.     He  told  me  of  the 
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privations  he  had  gone  through,  of  his 
tramping  to  the  district  school  after  do- 
ing the  chores  around  the  house. 

"  And  then  he  spoke  of  Meriel— how 
he  had  loved  her  while  she  was  still  a 
little  girl,  and  how  even  then  they  had 
vowed  a  childhood's  love  for  each  other. 
I  tell  you,  boy,  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  see  a  man  so  happy  in  the  love  of  a 
true  woman,  kept  pure  by  it,  and  sus- 
tained in  his  ideals,  like  poor  Kaintuck. 

"  As  he  told  me  all  about  it  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  it  took  me  back  ten 
years,  .and  I  tell  you  it  did  me  a  world 
of  good." 

The  doctor  took  a  rest  for  a  while  and 
smoked  his  pipe  in  silence,  while  Wilson 
handed  the  portrait  of  Meriel  on  to  the 
other  with  murmured  remarks  on  her 
beauty,  touched  with  a  certain  wonder-- 
ing  awe  anticipatory  of  the  coming  sad- 
ness at  which  the  doctor  had  hinted, 

"  Come  on,  doc,"  said  Wilson,  at 
length.     "  Brace  up,  and  tell  us  the  rest." 

"  Well,"  responded  the  doctor,  taking 
the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  proceed- 
ing in  his  deliberate  way.  "  He  went  on 
talking  of  his  Meriel,  and  the  future  with 
her,  in  a  way  to  break  your  heart.  I  have 
never  seen,  nor  ever  hope  to  see  again,  so 
happy  a  man  in  all  this  world.  He  al- 
most made  you  afraid — he  looked  so 
happy. 

"  And  I  may  say,"  the  doctor  added, 
after  a  brief  consultation  with  his  pipe, 
"  speaking  merely  as  a  scientist,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  me  so  marvelous  as 
the  spectacle  of  pure  and  absolute  joy. 
It  is  the  only  miracle  left  us — for,  in- 
deed, there  is  nothing  to  account  for  it. 
We  fellows  of  the  laboratory,  who  know 
what  a  world  we  are  in,  cannot  but  stand 
in  amazement  before  the  confident  hap- 
piness of  two  people  in  love. 

"  We  are  all  in  love,  in  our  own  par- 
ticular ways,  I  grant,  but  there  are  not 
many  of  us  in  love  like  Kaintuck.  I 
needn't  tell  you  about  it.  You  know  the 
difference.  Meriel  was  the  only  woman 
Kaintuck  had  ever  loved — you  don't  need 
me  to  make  the  distinction." 

Then,  smiling,  he  made  one  of  his  boy- 
ish puns.  "  Have  you  ever  thought  that 
the  more  you  love — the  less  you  love?" 

"  Go  on  about  Kaintuck,"  said  Wil- 
son. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  I  sat 


and  listened  in  envy — listened  to  every 
word  of  the  transports  of  his  new-found 
happiness.  I  felt  I  could  have  listened 
to  him  forever.  His  joy  was  like  some 
magnetic  natural  phenomenon — a  water- 
fall,- a  thunder-storm  of  joy,  an  apple- 
tree  in  blossom.  It  was  so  passionately 
elemental.  I  watched  it  almost  as  I 
would  watch  some  picturesque  experi- 
ment. 

"  Then,  when  he  had  almost  worn 
himself  aut  with  his  enthusiasm,  I  said : 
'  I  know  you  don't  often  drink,  Kain- 
tuck, but  this  is  an  occasion  on  which 
you  shall  not  refuse  me.  I  have  here  an 
old  bottle  of  Madeira,  which  it  would  al- 
most seem  I  have  saved  for  this  occa- 
sion. Let  us  drink  it  together  to  Me- 
riel and  your  happiness.'  The  bottle 
opened,  we  drank  the  toast  and,  lighting 
cigars,  continued  to  talk  of  the  future." 

The  doctor  made  another  pause,  then 
proceeded  in  a  still  graver  tone. 

"  The  bottle  and  the  evening  were  both 
nearly  ended,"  he  said,  "  when  Kaintuck 
rose,  and  taking  a  cigarette,  held  it  over 
the  flame  of  my  student- lamp,  and,  turn- 
ing toward  me,  said  that  he  must  be  go- 
ing. 

"  '  One  more  drink  to  Meriel^and  the 
journey  to  Kentucky!  '  I  exclaimed,  rais- 
ing my  glass.  He  raised  his  glass  too,  all 
the  time  absent-mindedly  holding  his 
cigarette  over  the  flame. 

"  '  Mind  your  finger,  Kaintuck,'  I  said 
as  we  drained  our  glasses ;  '  you'll  burn 
it,  man  ' — and,  involuntarily,  I  jerked  it 
out  of  the  flame — for  a  terrible  thought- 
had  occurred  to  me. 

"  '  Are  you  a  salamander  ?  '  I  said,  try-, 
ing  to  laugh.  '  Are  you  accustomed  to 
hold  your  fingers  in  the  flames  like 
that?' 

"'Like  what?  I  never  noticed,'  he 
answered  carelessly. 

"  '  But  surely  you  must  have  burned 
your  finger,'  I  said.  '  I  saw  it  right  in 
the  flame.' 

"  '  Not  at  all,'  he  said.  '  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ' 

"  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  didn't  burn 
you?  '  I  said. 

" '  Not  in  the  least,'  he  answered. 
'  Here  it  is ! ' 

"  '  Do  you  mind  holding  it  in  the  flame 
again,  Kaintuck  ? '  I  said  with  ghastly 
misgiving  at  my  heart. 
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"  '  Of  course  not,'  he  answered.  '  But 
why  should  I  ?  ' 

"  '  Never  mind  —  it  is  a  whim  of 
mine.' 

"And  then  he  held  his  finger -in  the 
midfiame  till  the  flesh  shrunk,  but,  ap- 
parently, the  iire  gave  him  no  pain. 

"'What  is  the  matter?'  he  said. 
'  That's  easy.     I  have  often  done  that.' 

"  '  Kaintuck,'  I  said,  '  do  you  mind 
opening  your  shirt?  I  want  to  look  at 
your  chest.' 

"  '  Of  course,'  he  answered ;  '  but  what 
is  the  matter  with  you?  Do  you  want  to 
scare  me?    Tell  me  what's  the  matter.' 

"  Meanwhile,  he  Avas  undoing  his  shirt, 
and,  holding  it  wide  open,  I  looked  in. 

"  There  were  two  reds  spots  upon  his 
chest, 

"  I  feared  that  I  might  faint,  and  had 
all  I  could  do  to  steady  myself. 

"  '  You  seem  to  be  troubled  about  those 
red  spots,'  he  said.  '  They  are  nothing, 
I  have  had  them  for  quite  a  while.' 

"  Then,  noticing  that  I  did  not  speak, 
and  seemed  perturbed,  he,  too,  grew  sud- 
denly anxious. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean? '  he  said ;  '  the 
spots  are  nothing,  or  are  they  ?  ' 

"  My  nerves  were  so  gone  that  I  stag- 
gered away  from  him  and  sank  into  a 
chair;  but  he  stood  over  me,  insistent  for 
an  explanation. 

"  '  Tell  me,'  he  said,  '  what  is  it — for 
Heaven's  sake,  tell  me.' 

"  '  I  cannot  tell  you,  Kaintuck,'  I  said. 
'  I  haven't  the  courage.  Ask  some  one 
else.     I  dare  not  tell  you.' 

"  '  You  shall,'  he  said.  '  I  am  a  man. 
You  must  be  a  man,  too.  As  your  friend, 
I  beseech  you  to  tell  me.' 

"  '  Do  you  really  want  to  know,  Kain- 
tuck ?  '  I  said.  '  Are  you  really  strong 
enough  to  hear  ?  ' 

"  '  Go  on,'  he  said,  his  face  like  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

"  '  Kaintuck,'  I  answered,  '  God  help 
you — but  you  are  a — leper.'  " 

"  Great  Scott!  "  shouted  Wilson. 

"  The  way  he  took  it,"  the  doctor  con- 
tinued, "  was  the  bravest  thing  I  ever 
saw.  He  stood  for  a  long  time  quite  si- 
lent, leaning  against  the  mantel.  Then, 
presently,  he  said :  '  I  suppose  it  is  in- 
curable, doc?  ' 

"  '  Quite,  Kaintuck,'  I  had  to  force 
myself  to  say. 


"'No  hope?' 

"  '  No  hope.' 

"  '  And  if  I  were  to  have  children ' — 
and.  for  a  moment  his  voice  wavered — 
'  it  would  descend  to  them  ?  ' 

"  '  Indeed  it  would.' 

"  Then  again  he  was  silent,  white  and 
tense,  straining  every  nerve  to  master  his 
agony. 

"  '  Think  of  it,  doc!  '  he  said,  after  a 
moment.  -  '  Think  of  it,  doc !  ' 

"  And  at  this  I  confess  that  I  broke 
down  and  cried  like  a  baby.  For  wli^n 
he  said  '  think  of  it,'  it  all  swept  over  me 
— how  he  had  come  into  the  room  buoy- 
ant and  bright-eyed  with  the  future.  He 
had  won  the  prize!  He  had  won  his 
love !  I  had  never  seen  such  a  picture  of 
pure  happiness.  And  then  to  think  how 
different  the  world- was  to  be  for  him  as 
he  left  the  room,  '  Think  of  it,  doc !  ' 
I  believe  my  breaking  down  helped  him 
to  pull  himself  together.  Presently  he 
laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  '  Don't  fear,  doc,'  he  said.  '  I'll  play 
the  man.  But  I  must  be  by  myself.  I 
need  a  little  time  to  think  it  over.  But 
I'll  see  you  once  more  before  I  do — what- 
ever there  is  to  do.'  And  then  in  a  flash 
he  was  gone,  and  Heaven  only  knows 
what  the  poor  fellow  went  through  as  he 
walked  back  to  his  lonely  lodging." 

After  another  pause,  the  doctor  re- 
sumed. 

"A  week  after' he  came  back  to  me, 
looking  about  ten  years  older,  but  cu- 
riously calm.  '  Doc,'  he  said,  '  I  have 
fought  it  out.  I  have  decided  what  to 
do.  At  first,  of  course,  there  seemed  only 
one  way.     You  know. 

"'But  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the 
more  it  seemed  the  coward's  way.  Then 
there  was  Meriel,  and  the  old  folks ! 

"  '  Doc,  do  you  know  anything  about 
love?  '  he  said. 

"  '  Not  much,'  I  answered. 

"•'  Do  you  think  girls  get  over  things? 
I  mean,  suppose  I  go  away,  with  no  par- 
ticular explanation.  Don't  you  think 
that  might  be  better  than  telling  Meriel 
the  truth?  Her  pride  would  help  her, 
don't  you  think,  if  she  only  thought  that 
I  had  deserted  her;  whereas,  if  she  knew 
the  truth,  her  pity  might  break  her 
heart.' 

"  '  I  believe  you  are  right,  Kaintuck,' 
I  said. 
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"  '  I  think  so,  too,'  he  said ;  '  but,  oh, 
to  have  to  let  her  think  that  of  me !  It 
is  a  million  times  more  to  me  than  those 
two  red  spots.    Think  of  it,  doc' 

"  After  a  while  he  continued :  '  I  am 
glad  you  agree  with  me  —  for  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  give  out  that 
I  have  suddenly  become  religious,  and 
that  my  particular  form  of  religious 
mania  is  to  go  out  to  one  of  the  leper 
settlements  in  the  South  Seas — do  you' 
see? — to  help  the  poor  devils. 

''  '  They  will,  no  doubt,  think  me  crazy 
— but,  after  all,'  doc,'  he  said  with  a  sad 
smile,  '  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  noble 
motive,  and  perhaps,  seriously  speaking, 
I  may  be  able  to  bring  some  comfort  to 
the  other  poor  devils  like  myself.  My 
fingers  can  still  hold  the  brush — and  did 
you  ever  hear  me  play  the  banjo?  That 
will  be  easy  to  believe.  Kaintuck  sud- 
denly developed  a  loose  screw  in  his  head 
and  went  away  to  entertaiir  the  lepers  in 
Molokai!  Tell  me — do  you  think  that 
will  go  ? ' 

"  '  I  guess  it  is  the  only  way,'  I  said 
somewhat  doubtfully. 

"  '  But,^  Meriel !  Meriel !  '  he  cried, 
suddenly  throwing  his  face  upon  his 
arms.  '  I  trust  this  is  the  best  to  do — 
for  Heaven  knows  I  do  it  for  her  sake.'  " 

The  doctor  paused  again  to  relight  his 
pipe,  and  then  concluded  : 

^'  Kaintuck  is  now  in  Molokai — he  has 
been  there  six  months.  Here  is  a  letter. 
I  received  from  him  only  yesterday." 

"And  Meriel?"  asked  Vincent. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  very  badly?  " 
asked  the  old  doctor. 

"  I  do.     I  must  know." 

Ferguson  hesitated  suspiciously.    Then 

(To     be     continued.) 


he  said  :  "  I  really  don't  know.  In  fact, 
I'm  positive  I  don't." 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Vincent  Wilson 
caught  the  double  meaning  of  those 
words. 

"  You  do  know,  Dr.  Ferguson,  I  hear 
that  she  is  a  rich  woman  now,  and  lives 
in  style.     There's  a  reason  for  it." 

"  Is  it  worth  money  to  you  to  know?  " 

"  That  is  a  matter  for  my  mind  alone. 
I  cannot  discuss  it  with  you.  But  you 
know  where  Meriel  Planquette  is — and 
you  are  going  to  tell  me." 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  know?" 
asked  the  old  man  as  he  rolled  a  fresh 
pipeful  between  his  hands  and  smiled 
cynically. 

"Your  demeanor  proves  it." 

"  Grant  that-  it  is  so.  Is  it  worth 
something  to  you — the  information?" 

"You  mean!  You  mean — that  you — 
have — "  Vincent  Wilson  was  getting 
excited.  He  could  hardly  control  his 
words. 

"  That  I  have  a  price,"  replied  old 
Ferguson  without  turning  a  hair, 

"You  scoundrel!"  shouted  Wilson. 

"  S-s-h !  "  said  the  old  doctor,  raising 
his  finger  to  his  lips.  "  Don't  get  ex- 
cited. We  all  have  our  price  in  these 
days.  You  will  have  yours  sooner  or 
later." 

But  for  hia-  age,  Vincent  Wilson 
would  have  floored  the  doctor. 

He  calmed  himself,  and  then  asked  r 

"  What  is  your  price?  " 

"  Five  thousand  dollars,"  answered 
Ferguson. 

"Out  of  the  question!"  replied  the 
younger  man.  "  That  is  common  extor- 
tion !  " 
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O  you  know  the  song  I'm  singing,  I,  the  train  that  bears 
you  on 
Through    the    sunshine    and    the    shadow,    through    the 
twilight  and  the  dawn. 

Over  prairie  and  divide, 
Chasms  deep  and  rivers  wide, 
To  a  distant  destination,  on  and  on  and  ever  on? 


You  who  love  me  ihear  my  music,  you  who  travel  to  and  fro 
From  the  realms  of  fragrant  blossoms  to  the  kingdom  of  the  snow; 
^  To  your  soul  my  own  soul  sings 
Of  a  thousand  wondrous  things 
In  the  ceaseless,  rhythmic  clinking  of  my  pounding  trucks  below. 

I  am  servant  of  the  nation,  mastered  giant-slave  of  man. 
Bearing  his  stupendous  burdens  in  a  mighty  caravan. 

For  each  swift,  revolving  wheel 

Turns  upon  the  rail  of  steel 
In  a  prompt  response,  obedient  to  human  will  and  plan. 

I  am  bearer  of  grain  garnered  in  a  million  golden  fields ; 
I  am  carrier  of  fruitage  that  a  land  of  orchards  yields; 

And  where  human  hunger  is — 

Where  lack  life's  necessities — 
I  supply  the  need,  commanded  by  the  power  compassion  gives. 

From  the  mines  in  far-off  mountains  I  convey  the  precious  ore — 
Vast,  inestimable  treasures  of  our  inland's  richest  store; 

And  supplies  to  meet  demand. 

Work  of  cunning  craftsmen's  hand, 
From  the  studio  and  workshop,  labor's  skill  and  scholar's  lore. 
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And  how  often,  oh,  how  often,  through  the  long,  eventful  year 
I  have  sung  my  song  of  gladness — sung  of  happiness  and  cheer — 

To  the  hearts  that  beat  in  tune 

With  my  sounding,  rhythmic  rune 
As  I  bore  the  exile  homeward  after  absence  long  and  drear. 

And  the  lover  to  his  lady.     Was  there  ever  song  so  sweet, 
So  melodious,  so  rapturous,  so  blissfully  complete? 

Our  two  voices  were  as  one 

As  our  ardent  course  we  j-un ! 
And  I  lost!     What  wheels  were  ever  swift  as  Fancy's  flying  feet? 

Wedded  hearts  I  have  transported  to  their  new  homes  far  away, 
Blushing  brides  and  gallant  bridegrooms  on  their  happy  marriage  day; 

Full  of  hope  that  life,  perchance, 

Would  continue  its  romance — 
None  so  bright  and  brave  and  bonny,  none  so  confident  as  they. 

But  at  times  I  sing  a  measure,  solemn,  dirge-lilce,  full  of  gloom, 
As  I  bear  a  lifeless  body  to  a  drear  and  distant  tomb ; 

And  the  mourners  by  the  bier 

Only  wailing  minors  hear, 
As  the  pulsing  beat  sings  drearily  of  destiny  and  doom. 

To  the  ailing  and  enfeebled  who  entrust  themselves  to  me. 

Those  who  seek  the  softer,  kinder  skies  that  arch  a  Southern  sea, 

I  sing  songs  of  Nature's  wealth. 

Of  her  stores  of  life  and  health. 
Till  hope  enters  each  despairing  heart  and  dread  misgivings  flee. 

Letters,  tons  and  tons,  I  carry — correspondence  grave  and  gay — 
To  the  eager  multitude  that  waits  their  coming  day  by  day. 

All  of  life  is  written  there : 

Sad  regrets  and  fell  despair, 
Tragic  tidings,  joyous  greetings,  hatred's  haste,  and  love's  delay. 

Like  a  lapidary  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  his  art, 

I  string  all  the  towns  and  cities,  scattered  far  and  wide  apart, 

In  a  necklace  rich  and  rare 

For  Columbia  to  wear — 
Links  of  steel  to  bind  her  jewels,  in  every  port  and  mart. 

Do  you  hear  the  song  I'm  singing?    Do  you  hear  the  loud  refrain. 
Sympathetic,  modulated  to  j'our  pleasure  or  your  pain? 

To  your  soul  my  own  soul  sings 

Of  a  thousand  wondrous  things 
In  the  ceaseless,  rhythmic  rolling  of  rrian's  giant-slave,  the  train. 
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MacDonald. 

JERRIT  FORT,  the  present  general  pas- 
senger-agent of  the  New  York  Central 
lines,  has  made  this  long,  hard,  and  creditable 
journey.  Mr.  Fort  was  boi-n  in  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  in  1865.  He  went  to  work,  after 
leaving  school,  in  the  offices  of  the  B.  C,  R. 
and  N.,  and,  to  quote  his  own  words : 

"  I  soon  cultivated  the  idea  that  my  Job 
was  only  intended  to  furnish  me  with  spend- 
ing-money,  and  I  regarded  my  monthly  sal- 
ary somewhat  as  a  rich  man's  son  at  college 
does  his  monthly  allowance.  Shortly  after 
my  twenty-first  birthday  I  was  rudely 
awakened  by  the  application  of  the  superin- 
tendent's shoe  to  my  posterior ;  in  other 
words,   I   was   ignominiously   fired." 

Being  a  bright  young  man,  Mr.  Fort  fig- 
ured that  this  fact  would  be  known  all  over 
town  inside  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
he  w-ould  be  permanently  disgraced ;  so  he 
struck  out  for  Chicago,  and  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  a  railroad  office  there  at  fifty  dollars 
a  month.  The  people  of  his  home  town  evi- 
dently had  not  much  faith  in  him,  for  when- 


ever he  visited  home  he  would  be  greeted 
with  such  remarks  as :  "  Well,  I  suppose 
you  have  come  home  to  stay  now." 
"  Thought  you'd  be  back  before  long. 'J 
"  Hard  to  make  a  living  in  a  big  town,  eh?  " 

This,  as  New  Yorkers  would  say,  "  got  his 
goat,"  and  he  resolved  to  show  these  old 
Cedar  Rapids  folks  that  Cedar  RapioS  was 
not  the  only  place  where  his  brand  of  indus- 
try could  be  used. 

Pretty  soon  he  got  a  position  in  an  audit- 
or's office  on  the  Wabash  Railway.  The 
lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  at 
that  time  in  the  United  States  courts. 

The  Wabash  Railway  had  an  account  with 
the  Wabash  Western,  in  which  the  Western 
owed  the  Wabash  Railway  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  Western  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  settle  this  account,  and  claimed 
that  the  Wabash  Railway  had  not  furnished 
the  proper  data  from  which  to  check  the 
bills. 

By  this  time  young  Fort  had  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  auditor,  and  the 
auditor  sent  him  to  St.  Louis  to  ferret  out 
the  necessary  information  on  which  to  col- 
lect the  account.  At  that  time  freight  was 
billed  only  to  the  coast  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  was  rebilled  from  East  St.  Louis 
to  St.  Louis,  and  therefore  lost  it^  identity. 

Young  Fort's  work  was  to  reestablish  the 
identity  of  this  freight.  He  did  it.  This 
was  the  real  foundation  of  his  career.  Be- 
fore returning  to  Chicago  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chief  clerkship,  and  remained  with 
the  Wabash  until  the  receivership  was  closed. 
He  then  came  to  New  York  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  New  York  Central  in  the 
office  of  the  late  George  H.  Daniells.  He 
was  there  for  eight  years,  and  was  then  of- 
fered the  secretaryship  of  the  General  Pas- 
senger Association.  This  position  he  held 
until  1900,  when  he  was  made  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger-agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Omaha. 

He  held  this  position  until  in  June,  1907, 
Vice-President  Daly,  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, asked  him  to  come  back  to  that  system. 

It  is  said  that  men  may  be  known  by  the 
enemies  they  make.  Of  Mr.  Fort  it  must 
be  said  that  he  can  be  judged  from  the 
friends    he    has    made — and    kept. 
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BY    ARNO    DOSCH 


THE  block-signal  and  its  attendant  devices  has  removed,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  nerve-rack^ing  responsibilities  of  operators.    Nevertheless,  there  are 
still  sections  where  the  fact  that  trains  do  not  come  together,  and  that 
year  in  and  year  out  no  lives  are  lost  there,  is  accounted  for  by  the  superhuman 
vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  unappreciated  knights  of  the  key. 

But  there  are  times  when  the  most  efficient  of  them  will  have  a  moment's 
aberration — in  fact,  it  is  usually  to  the  most  efficient  that  fortune  ^is  most 
unkind  in  their  few  mistakes — and  the  result  is  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 
We  read  of  men,  women,  and  children  mutilated  or  killed,  lying  forever  beyond 
pain  or  torn  in  spasms  of  fearful  agony;  but  do  we  think  of  the  mutilated, 
agonized  soul  of  the  young  fellow  who  has  the  tragedy  of  a  score  of  deaths 
thrust  instantly  upon  his  immature  shoulders,  which  are  all  unprepared  to 
meet  it  ?    Surely  he  is  the  chief  of  the  mourners. 


One  Small  Figure  Wrongly  Transcribed  May  Hurl  a  Dozen  Souls  into 

the   Unknown,  or  a   Minute's  Forgetfulness  May  Fill  a 

Whole  Town  with  Mourners. 


AN  you  stop  267?" 

The  wire  seemed  to 
await  the  answer,  while 
the  night  operator  at 
Canaan  leaned  forward 
and  saw  the  caboose- 
lights  on  the  fast  freight  disappear 
around  a  curve. 

"Gone.  Anything  wrong?  " 
The  strained  faces  in  the  despatcher's 
office  at  Concord  grew  old  and  haggard 
as  they  listened.  James  Bromley,  their 
chief,  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  his 
voice  caught.     In  the  hundredth  of  a  sec- 
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ond  a  terrible  picture  had   been  flashed 
on  the  camera  of  his  mind. 

The  whole  of  his  division,  every  switch, 
every  curve,  the  cuts,  the  bridges,  the 
grades,  spread  out  before  him  in  a  pano- 
rama, and  in  the  center  of  it  he  saw  the 
Quebec  express,  loaded  down  with  happy 
excursionists,  rushing  into  collision  with 
the  fast  freight  just  north  of  Canaan. 
The  freight,  making  for  a  siding,  was 
tearing  a  hole  in  the  night  with  a  string 
of  heavy  cars,  and  when  the  two  trains 
met  it  would  mount  the  passenger  and 
smash  through  car  after  car. 
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He  turned  painfully  to  the  clock  and 
realized  the  collision  was  due. 

"Anything  wrong?"  repeated  the 
night  operator  at  Canaan. 

Bromley  spoke  in  a  dull  voice. 

"  Order  out  wrecking-crew,  doctors, 
and  nurses,  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's 
notice." 

An  Unanswered  Query, 

"Anything  wrong?"  came  the  ques- 
tion again  over  the  passionless  wire. 

Then  the  operator  at  Canaan  remem- 
bered something,  and  he  reached  up  to  a 
hook  as  one  prepared  to  take  death  by 
the  hand.  Scribbled  in  his  own  writing 
was  a  message  which  had  formed  part  of 
a  train-order  he  had  given  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  fast  freight  267  :  "  No.  30 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes  late." 

Number  30 !  He  had  read  it  No.  30, 
and  rewritten  it  34.  What  lapse  in  his 
mind  had  caused  him  to  see  a  four  where 
he  had  written  a  cipher  he  could  not  ex- 
plain. No.  34  was  the  Quebec  express, 
due  at  his  station  in  seven  minutes,  but 
it  would  never  arrive.  The  fast  freight 
would  see  to  that  in — he  glanced  at  the 
clock — half  a  minute. 

He  seized  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
crouched  down  over  the  desk,  shutting 
out  the  clock  and  the  deadly  silence  of 
the  night;  but  there  crashed  through  his 
head  the  certain  impact  of  the  two  trains, 
the  buckling  of  the  coaches,  the  smoth-. 
ered  cries  as  the  heavy  freight-cars  were 
hurled  through  the  broken  seats.  People 
he  knew  were  on  that  train.  Already 
their  bodies  must  be  jammed  and  lifeless. 

Awaiting  the  Death  Crash, 

He  looked  up  at  the  clock  again, -and 
it  seemed  to  have  stopped ;  but  he  lis- 
tened, and  could  hear  the  tick.  The 
trains  were  even  then  meeting,  and  he 
could  only  wait. 

If  only  it  had  not  been  he !  There  was 
absolutely  no  one  else  to  blame.  He 
had  made  the  mistake,  and  he  had  .  or- 
dered 267  to  go  ahead.  The  error  had 
been  discovered  when  a  comparison  of 
train-orders  in  the  Concord  office  showed 
that  they  had  lapped,  and  then — too  late 
— the  question  had  come  over  the  wire : 
"  Can  you  stop  267?" 


Concord  knew  it  was  too  late  when  the 
message  was  sent,  but  it  AA^as  the  one 
chance. 

In  anything  else  a  little  error  such  as 
the  substitution  of  a  four  for  a  cipher 
could  be  corrected,  but  a  train-order,  once 
gone,  is  beyond  recall.  The  Canaan 
operator  had  made  the  first  mistake  in  his 
career,  but  it  had  snuffed  out  he  knew 
not  how  many  lives. 

And  it  was  well  he  did  not  know.  By 
the  time  the  truth  came  over  the  wire  he 
had  a  fresh  grip  on  his  reason,  and  held 
to  it  while  the  Hst  of  dead  mounted  to 
twenty-five,  then  to  forty-three,  and  the 
seriously  injured  reached,  first,  forty, 
then  more  than  fifty. 

While  they  waited  in. Concord, stunned, 
it  flashed  on  Bromley— the  Montreal  Ex- 
press. It  had  no  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  was'  burning  the  rails  south- 
ward. Frantically  one  of  the  men  threw 
open  the  key  and  called  station  after  sta- 
tion, but  from  each  came  back  the  an- 
swer: "Gone."  And  in  each  sat  an 
operator,  realizing  that  there  was  an  im- 
pending catastrophe,  but  knowing  only 
vaguely  where  or  how. 

Steel  Cut  Like  Cardboard, 

The  operator  at  Canaan  heard  the 
calls  and  the  answers,  and  he  knew  what 
it  meant.  Added  to  the  collision  with 
the  freight,  which  must  have  already 
strewn  the  track  with  the  dead,  was  to 
come  the  rear-end  collision  ,with  the 
Montreal  express,  killing  those  who  had 
escaped  the  freight. 

When  the  crash  came  between  the 
Quebec  express  and  the  freight,  the  en- 
gine-crews had  just  enough  time  to  throw 
on  the  brakes  and  jump.  As  they  leaped, 
the  huge  locomotives  broke  each,  other 
like  cardboard  boxes,  leaving  the  track 
clear  for  the  solid  freight-cars  to  hurtle 
through  the  coaches.  The  smoker  was 
completely  demolished ;  and  in,  the  sec- 
ond car,  where  all  faces  were  turned  to- 
ward a  man  who  was  singing,  the  seats 
were  ripped  out  from  end  to  end,  leaving 
a  trail  of  dead  and  unconscious  excursion- 
ists. 

The  buckling  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cars  threw  Frank  Ryan,  a  brakeman,  as 
from  a  springboard,  and  he  fell,  bruised 
and  stunned,  beside  the   track.      In  the 
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"  MONTREAL    EXPRESS — RIGHT    BEHIND — FAST    TRAIN- 
NO    SIGNALMAN  !  " 


dark,  some  one  stumbled  against  him, 
bringing  liim  back  to  consciousness,  and 
he  seized  the  leg  as  it  passed  over  him. 
But  he  could  only  lift  one  arm,  and  all 
the  lower  part  of  his  body  was  useless. 
As  he  fell  back,  a  head  bent  over  him, 
and  he  gasped  faintly : 

"  Montreal  express — right  behind — 
fast  train — no  signalman  !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  stop  it  I  " 

He  fell  back  unconscious  again,  while 
the  passenger  whom  he  had  seized  in  the 
dark  ran  up  the  track,  not  knowing  how 
he  was  to  stop  the  train,  intent  only  on 
going  as  far  as  possible.  While  he  ran 
the  dawn  broke,  and  the  engineer  of  the 
Montreal  express,  peering  ahead,  saw  the 
stumbling,  reeling  figure  down  a  piece  of 
straight  track,  and  heeded  the  wildly  wa- 
ving arms. 

The   Anguish   of   Suspense. 

When  this,  the  Canaan,  New  Hampa 
shire,  wreck  of  September  15,  1907,  hap- 
pened, every  operator  on  the  division  was 
suffering  agonies  of  apprehension  before 


the  crash  came.  The  fact  that  it  had 
not  yet  occurred,  but  was  inevitable,  only 
made  the  pain  more  keen. 

No  wonder  their  faces  habitually  wear 
a  serious,  concentrated  look.  Vigilance 
and  wakefulness  are  the  watchwards  of 
the  profession ;  and  yet  most  operators 
are  at  small  stations,  where,  particularly 
at  night,  they  have  little  to  do.  When  all 
the  world  is  asleep  they  must  remain 
alert  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  keeping  trains  out  of  trouble 
and  preventing  delay. 

As  a  train  rushes  past  a  forlorn  little 
house  by  the  side  of  the  track,  all  the 
passenger  thinks  is  that  he  is  glad  he  does 
not  live  there.  But  it  is  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  live  in  such  places 
that  he  is  able  to  pass  over  two  or  three 
States  while  he  sleeps. 

During  the  night  his  safety  has  been 
in  the  keeping  of  dozens  of  these  men, 
but  he  wakes  in  the  morning  without 
appreciating  the  fact  that  if  a  single  one 
of  them  had  failed  in  his  responsibility, 
his  journey  would  have  ended  in  tragedy. 
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One  of  the  most  efficient  trainmasters 
on  a  splendid  system  of  railroads  ex- 
plained how  he  was  given  a  sense  of  his 
responsibility.  At  seventeen  he  was  night 
operator  at  a  small  station  in  Ohio,  and 
everything  had  always  gone  well.  His 
job  seemed-  more  monotonous  than  any- 
thing else,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  passengers  in  all  the  trains  which 
passed  by  his  office  were  placing  an  un- 
expressed faith  in  him,  and  expected  him 
to  watch  while  they  slept. 

Late  each  night  two  trains  passed 
down,  the  second  meeting  an  up  train 
at  the  station  below.  One  night  in  hot 
summer,  when  he  had  not  been  able  to 
sleep  well  for  a  week,  he  received  an  or- 
der to  hold  the  second  train  at  his  sta- 
tion. He  stepped  out  to  set  the  signal 
just  as  the  first  train  was  passing,  and 
leaned  his  head  against  the  door  to  enjoy 
the  cool  breeze  it  created. 

The  Knife  of  Responsibility. 

The  train  pounded  along,  then  there 
was  quiet,  and  again  it  began  to  pound 
along.  When  it  became  quiet  a  second 
time,  he  awoke — too  late.  While  he  had 
been  asleep  standing  up,  the  second  train 
had  passed,  and  somewhere  between  his 
station  and  the  next  there  would  be  a 
collision.  He  jumped  to  the  key  and 
rapped  excitedly-: 

"  Hold  No.  12." 

"  Gone,"  replied  the  operator  below. 

The  two  trains  were  headed  toward 
each  other,  each  making  time  for  the 
connection  at  the  next  station.  The  boy 
pictured  the  wreck  as  vividly  as  the  oper- 
ator at  Canaan,  and  he  wanted  to  run 
and  hide.  But  he  only  got  as  far  as  the 
station  platform,  where  he  stopped  and 
strained  his  ear  against  the  silence  of  the 
night,  as  if  to  hear  the  impact,  miles 
away. 

He  waited  fifteen  of  the  longest  min- 
utes that  ever  dragged  their  weary  sec- 
onds, and  then  he  saw  a  light  coming 
down  the  track.  At  first  he  thought  it 
was  a  survivor  hobbling  in  with  a  Ian-, 
tern ;  but  it  was  steady,  and  advanced 
rapidly.  It  was  the  down  train  coming 
back.  The  engineers  had  each  seen  the 
other  train,  and  come  to  a  stop. 

"  That's  my  nightmare,"  the  train- 
master said.     "It  was  thirty  years  ago; 


but  whenever  I  am  tired,  those  trains 
rush  at  each  other  all  night  through  my 
sleep." 

Blameless  Man  Who  Fled. 

He  did  not  run,  but  it  took  nerve  to 
stay  and  face  the  expected  horror.  More 
than  one  operator  has  found  it  too  much 
foi*  him.  John  Lynes,  a  boy  working  as 
night  operator  at  Volland,  Kansas,  on 
the  Rock  Island,  was  one  of  them. 

The  wreck  was  no  fault  of  his ;  but  the 
horror  of  it  alone  was  enough  to  drive 
him  out  in  the-  country  as  far  from  the 
railroad  as  he  could  get  in  a  night  of 
running,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  man- 
gled bodies  would  cease  dancing  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  injured 
would  die  out  of  his  ears. 

The  horror  pursued  him.  He  could 
not  run  far  enough  to  escape.  He  did 
not  know  it,  but  he  M^as  fleeing  from  the 
terrified  cries  of  men  pinned  into  their 
seats  and  burned  there. 

This  tragic  order  was  properly  re- 
ceived and  executed,  but  the  engineer  dis- 
regarded a  part  of  it  for  a  reason  he  never 
had  a  chance  to  explain,  as  he  died  first. 
A  south-bound  passenger,  which  ordi- 
narily waited  at  Alta  Vista,  the  station 
beyond,  for  the  passing  of  two  trains,  was 
ordered  to  wait  at  Volland  on  this  night 
of  June  7,  1907. 

Lynes  received  the  order,  stopped  the 
train,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  engineer. 
After  he  had  returned  to  his  office,  one 
north-bound  train  pj.S£ed,  and  imme- 
diately after  it  he  heard  another.  Sur- 
prised that  the  second  train  was  so  close, 
he  glanced  up  and  saw  that  it  was  going 
the  other  way.  The  south-bound  had 
waited  for  only  one  train. 

At  one  leap  he  was  on  the  platform 
with  his  lantern,  but,  although  he  swung 
it  as  hard  as  he  could,  the  train  went  on. 
So  he  swung  it  again  even  more  violent- 
ly, and  then  he  saw  that  the  light  was 
out. 

Lynes's   Desperate   Efforts. 

Twenty  yards  down  the  track  the 
pumper  was  walking  away,  his  lantern 
on  his  arm.  Lynes  made  a  dash  for  him, 
racing  beside  the  speeding  passenger, 
which  was  already  going  too  fast  for  him 
to    climb    aboard.      The    last    car    was 
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whirling  past  when  he  caught  the 
pumper  and  wildly  waved  his  lantern, 
but  no  one  .gaw.  As  a  last  chance,  he 
hurled  the  lantern  itself  at  the  rear  door 
of  the  train,  but  it  broke  on  the  coup- 
ling. 

He  knew  what  would  happen.     Half- 


sengers  in  one  car  as  they  lay  helpless 
but  conscious,  jammed  between  the  seats. 

Pursued  by  a  Horror. 

Lynes  was   fortunate  in  being  found. 
Otherwise  he  might  have,  lived   the  life 


YOU  LL  HAVE  TO  CATCH  ME  BEFORE  YOU 
CAN  TAKE  ME  BACK ! " 


way  to  Alta  Vista  there  was  a  long,  deep 
cut  on  a  curve  where  the  trains  were  cer- 
tain to  meet.  In  it  the  engines  would 
pile  up  and  be  thrown  back  on  the  crum- 
pled cars.  As  the  tragedy  was  borne  in 
on  him,  he  fled,  running,  stumbling,  over 
fences,  through  brush,  across  fields,  in  a 
mad  rush  to  get  as-  far  away  as  possible. 
The  next  morning  he  was  found  miles 
away,  and  was  told  how  the  gas-tanks 
caught  fire  and  burned  thirty-four  pas- 
4    R   R 


of  terror  through  which  Will  Thurston 
went  after  he  had  caused  a  fatal  wreck 
on  the  Fjtchburg. 

Thurston  was  night  operator  at  Ayer 
Junction,  and  was  a  very  careful  man. 
An  amputated  leg  and  several  fingers 
missing  after  freight-wrecks  when  he  was 
a  brakeman  had  made  him  so.  He  knew 
what  it  meant  for  a  train-order  to  go 
astray. 

One   night   in    1889,   when  there  had 
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been  a  tie-up,  he  was  ordered  to  stop  a 
freight  to  make  close  connections  with  a 
belated  passenger ;  but,  other  messages 
following,  he  did  not  have  time  to'  set 
the  signal  immediately.  In  those  days  a 
lantern  alongside  the  track  served  the 
purpose  of  a  semaphore  at  danger;  and 
when  there  was  a  train  to  stop,  Thurston 
had  to  pick  up  the  lantern  and  carry  it 
out. 

On  this  night,  a  few  minutes  after  he 
received  the  order  'and  had  straightened 
out  a  number  of  tangled  matters,  he 
heard  the  freight  coming,  and,  uncon- 
sciously, was  listening  to  hear  it  stop. 
Instead,  it  pounded  right  along  through. 
Rushing  out  to  see  if  the  lantern  was 
still  lighted,  he  was  surprised  not  to  find 
it  at  all. 

The  train  had  passed ;  the  wreck  was 
certain,  unless  he  could  stop  the  passen-. 
ger.  Running  back  to  his  office  to  call 
■up  the  next  station,  he  seized  the  key, 
only  to  find  his  worst  fear  realized. 

Nerveless     and     stunned,     he     turned 


IT    WAS    ALL 
OVER,     THEN  ! 


around,  and  there  stood  the  lantern  in 
the  corner.  He  had  not  put  it -out  on  the 
track. 

After  the  crash,  when  they  were  open- 
ing the  track  for  the  relief-train,  Ayer 
Junction  failed  to  reply  to  all  messages. 
Bill  had  gone. 

The  Ready  Gun. 

Years  afterward,  Leonard  Johnson,  of 
West  Pollock,  New  Hampshire — who,  in 
Bill's  day,  had  been  sheriff,  but  was,  at 
this  time,  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Texas — 
recognized  a  familiar  back  on  the  streets 
of  El  Paso. 

Walking  up  behind,  he  tapped  the  man 
on  the  shoulder,  only  to  see  him  jump 
with  marvelous  agility  for  a  one-legged 
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man,  landing  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
gun  in  hand.  Johnson  stopped,  surprised, 
and  looked  on  the  worn,  frightened  face 
of  Bill  Thurston. 

"What's  the  matter.  Bill?"  he  asked. 

"  Don't  make  a  move,"  replied  Bill, 
"  You'll  have  to  catch  me  before  you  can 
take  me  back !  " 

\yhen  Johnson  explained  that  he  was 
not  wanted  for  any  crime,  that  the  wreck 
itself  had  been  almost  forgotten,  Bill 
drew  an  easy  breath  for  the  first  time  in 
years.  He  told  Johnson  that  he  had  been 
living  in  dread  of  arrest  ever  since  that 
night.  A  footstep  in  the  hall  would 
waken  him  in  a  chill,  and  any  one  brush- 
ing by  his  shoulder  on  the  street  turned 
him  cold. 

Many  an  operator  who  would  have 
liked  to  run  away  and  forget  everything 
has  stayed  by  his  post  and  ended  with 
nervous  prostration.  One  of  the  living 
tragedies  which  remains  after  a  wreck  has 
been  cleared  away,  and  the  victim,  either 
dead  or  recovered,  is  the  despatcher  who 
has  been  so  badly  shaken  by  the  horror 
of  it  that  he  has  never  had  the  courage 
to  send  out  another  train. 

It  may  not  have  been  his  fault,  but  the 
fact  alone  that  he  issued  the  order  which 
ended  so  dissfstrously  is^  enough  to  take 
away  his  nerve.  To  many  despatchers 
a  big  wreck  means  the  end  of  their  rail- 
road careers.  All-  the  notable  wrecks 
have  victims  of  this  kind.  One  which 
has  left  the  staff  of  operators  intact  is  a 
subject  for  comment. 

Disaster   Beyond   Conception. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  Middle  West,  following 
what  was  probably  one  of  the  worst  head- 
on  collisions  that  ever  happened.  It  was 
a  dozen  years  ago,  but  it  is  fresh  and 
green  in  the  memories  of  the  men  who 
lived  through  it.  Their  names,  or  even 
the  road  and  the  State,  would  recall  it 
all  too  vividly  to  those  who  would  like 
to  forget,  and  even  the  number  of  the 
dead,  if  printed,  would  point  too  definite- 
ly to  the  occurrence. 

There  was  a  west-bound  passenger- 
train  which  was  ordinarily  on  time,  but, 
on  this  tragic  night  had  been  increased 
by  eight  cars  to  carry  a  party  of  excur^: 
sionists.      Consequently   it   was   late,   al- 


though it  had  an  extra  engine ;  and  the 
despatcher,  anxious  to  put  through  an 
east-bound  on  time,  gave  orders  for  it  to 
wait  at  a  station  just  east  of  the  division- 
point. 

In  giving  the  order,  he  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  west- 
bound had  had  the  right  of  track  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  stopped  except  at  important 
points,  and  sent  the  east-bound  out  be- 
fore he  had  heard  from  the  west-bound. 

Clearing  the  Operator. 

The  operator  at  the  point  of  delivery 
was  a  new  man,  who  had  just  been  sta- 
tioned there  that  day,  but  he  carried  out 
his  instructions  to  the  letter.  That  the 
signal  was  properly  displayed  there  was 
no  doubt,  as  the  section  crew,  returning 
from  work,  took  a  little  more  time  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  getting  off  the 
track,  seeing  thai",  the  train  had  to  stop. 
The  comments  among  the  gang  regard- 
ing the  signal  stood  the  operator  in  good 
stead  later,  when  the  dead  were  being 
counted  by  the  score. 

Why  the  train  passed,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing. There  were  several  theories  at  the 
time,  the  Inost  persistent  of  them  being 
that  each  of  the  engineers  was  busy,  and 
each  was  relying  on  the  other  to  keep  a 
lookout ;  but  neither  of  them  had  a  chance 
to  explain  afterward. 

When  the  double-header  rushed  by  the 
station  the  new  operator  realized  the  dan- 
ger on  the  instant,  and  was  able  to  get 
to  the  door  of  the  tower  before  the  sec- 
ond engine  passed.  It  was  just  at  dusk 
when  his  lantern  barely  showed,  and .  he 
saw  immediately  he  was  not  noticed. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  threw 
the  lantern  at  the  stooping  figure  0/  the^• 
fireman,  but  it  went  directly  over  his 
back,  out  the  other  side,  and  crashed  on 
the  ground.     It  was  all  over,  then ! 

The    Torment    of    Purgatory. 

The  operator  stepped  inside  his  tower 
again  to  watch  it  go.  He  knew  how  long 
the  east-bound  had  left,  and  strained  his 
ears  to  hear  the  impact.  But  first  he 
went  to  the  wire  and  told  the  despatcher 
what  had  happened.. 

"As   I   am   sending   this,"   he  rapped, 
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"  I  expect  any  second  to  hear — "  The 
sudden  break  was  eloquent  of  what  he 
had  heard. 

Those  Avho  were  in  the  office  of  the 
despatclier  saw  him  spring  to  his  feet 
and  stand  like  a  frightened  animal,  nos- 
trils dilated,  head  high  and  attentive. 
He  was  listening,  too.  All  stopped  work 
and  watched  him. 

Far  across  the  prairie — almost  five 
miles  it  was — they  faintly  heard  a  deto- 
nation. It  might  almost  have  been  a  box 
falling  in  a  distant  room,  but  they  knew 
better.  To  the  despatcher,  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever. 

Such  a  wreck  as  he  was  sure  had  hap- 
pened was  enough  to  wake  the  country- 
side. The  only  reason  why  the  operator 
at  the  point  of  delivery  heard  it  first  was 
because  he  was  nearer,  Sound  travels 
fast,  but  to  the  mind  of  the  despatcher 
it  came  on  leaden  wings. 

In  the  moment  that  the  crash  was  re- 
sounding in  his  ears,  he  realized  where 
the  trains  must  have  met.  Both  Avere  on 
the  down  grade,  going  not  less  than  for-. 
ty-five  miles  an  hour. 

The  double-header  had  comparatively 
light  engines,  while  the  east-bound  was 
being  hauled  by  one  of  the  biggest  pas- 
senger-engines on  the  road.  He  could 
imagine  the  heavy  engine  knocking  oft" 
the  lighter  ones  and  attacking  the  passen- 
ger-coaches one  after  another.  How 
many  it  would  smash  through  it  was 
spared  him  to  know — then. 

The  sound  died  away,  and  the  oper- 
ators in  the  office  continued  to  stare  at 
him  as  the  only  point  of  inquiry.  To 
him  their  look  was  •  accusing.  His  eyes 
suddenly  flashed  with  a  mad  light ;  his 
two  fists  came  down  with  startling  vio- 
lence ;  then,  all  at  once,  he  wilted.  As 
they  continued  to  stare,  he  looked  around 
with  unseeing  eyes  and  walked  out  of  the 
office. 

The  Thirst  for  Vengeance. 

They  looked  at  each  other  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  We'll  never  see  him  alive  again." 
All  the  time  they  did  not  understand 
what  the  trouble  was,  as  he  had  taken 
the  message  himself,  but  they  could  see 
calamity  spelled  in  mighty  big  letters  on 
his  face. 

Thev  wgnted  to  rtif^h  nut  tn  save  him, 


but  immediately  there  were  other  things 
to  do.  It  was  not  half  a  minute  before^ 
they  knew  what  had  happened,  and,  with 
a  wreck  on  their  hands  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  railroading,  they 
had  time  only  to  think  of  the  work  in 
hand. 

The  whole  toAvn  went  into  molirning. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  it  who  had  not 
lost  a  relative  or  friend.  Feeling  ran 
high,  and  there  was  a  strong  disposition 
to  place  the  blame  on  some  one  and  make 
him  suffer  for  it. 

The  operator  at  the  point  of  delivery 
made  his  statement,  and  was  corroborated 
by  the  section-hands,  but  this  rested  the 
burden  on  the  two  engineers  of  the 
double-header,  and  they  were  both  dead. 
Men  gathered  around  street-corners  and 
talked  it  over  excitedly,  and  gradually  a 
slow  anger  arose  against  the  despatcher 
for  issuing  the  order  at  all. 

Even  the  railroad  officials  criticized 
him,  althougli  he  had  only  done  his  duty 
in  attempting  to  get  the  west-bound  away 
on  time.  He  was  the  only  living  person 
on  whom  the  mob  could  wreak  vengeance, 
and  it  was  loudly  proclaimed  that  it 
would  not  be  healthy  for  him  to  show  his 
face  in  that  town  again. 

What  a  Man  Did. 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its  highest 
he  came  back,  M^ent  to  his  office,  and  took 
up  his  duties  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  coolness  of  the  action,  and  the  look 
of  terrible  suffering  on  his  face,  dis- 
armed all  criticism,  and  there  was  not  a 
hand  raised  against  him.  He  is  still  des- 
patcher at  the  same  division-point,  and 
gradually  the  resentment  against  him  has 
died  out,  leaving  in  its  place  a  respect  for 
his  courage. 

Suffering  on  account  of  a  lapped  train- 
order  for  which  he  was  not  directly  re- 
sponsible has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  a 
railroad  man.  The  case  of  Charley  Par- 
ker, one  of  the  best-known  conductors  on 
the "  New  York  Central,  has  attracted 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  attention, 
as  he  has  lived  it  down.  According  to 
the  rules,  he  was  responsible  for  a  wreck 
equally  with  Billy  Murray,  the  engineer, 
but  he  only  did  what  many  a  conductor 
has  done,  relied  on  the  engineer  to  follow 
out  train-orders. 


TRAGIC    TRAIN    ORDERS. 
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They  were  running  the  fast  sleeper  to 
Montreal  over  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son, along  the  picturesque  route  by  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  when  they 
were  ordered,  one  night,  to  wait  at  Wills- 
borough  for  a  fast  freight.     The  order 


man,  he  was  given  a  passenger-train 
again.  He  keeps  his  eye  on  all  train- 
orders  now. 

The  same  train  which  was  wrecked  on 
this  occasion  carried  signals,  one  night, 
for  a  light  engine  which  went  to  a  tragic 


ALL  STOPPED  WORK  AND 
WATCHED  HIM. 


was  delivered  several  stations  down  the 
line,  and  Parker,  giving  it  to  Murray  as 
usual,  thought  nothing  more  about  it. 

Two  Men  Who  Forgot. 

Unfortunately,  Murray  forgot,  and 
went  through  Willsborough  without  stop- 
ping. Parker,  busy  collecting  tickets,  did 
not  notice,  and  the  first  he  knew  of  the 
lapped  order  was  when  the  trains  met. 

Parker  was  held  responsible,  and  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  but  several  years 
later  he  was  taken  back  as  brakeman, 
and  after  serving  eight  years  in  that  ca- 
pacity, and  several  more  as'  a  baggage- 


end.  A  freight  was  waiting  on  a  siding ; 
but  neither  Tom  Durmody,  its  engineer, 
nor  "  Chalk  "  Barker,  the  conductor,  saw 
the  green  light,  or  heeded  the  customary 
whistle.  As  soon  as  the  passenger  passed, 
they  pulled  out  upon  the  main  track  and 
began  to  make  time  around  the  many 
curves  with  a  string  of  forty-five  cars 
behind.  The  light  engine  was  on  the  pas- 
senger's schedule. 

The  operator  saw  the  freight  pull  out, 
but  knew  nothing  about  the  light  engine 
until  he  saw  it  rounding  a  point  three 
miles  distant.  At  the  same  time  the 
freight  was  rounding  the  point  from  the 
other  direction,  and  neither  could  see  the 
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other,  although  both  lay  in  plam  vieM'  of 
the  operator  helplessly  watching  them. 
Fascinated  by  the  imminent  catastrophe, 
he  stood  holding  to  a  lever  in  his  toAver, 
hoping  that  they  might  stop  in  time. 

Even  before  they  crashed  a  sick  feeling 
swept  over  him,  and  he  was  afraid  he 
would  faint.  So  he  hurried  to  the  wire 
and  sent  out  word  of  the  wreck  before  it 
happened.  As  he  finished  he  looked  up 
and  saw  the  light  engine's  headlight 
flash  high  in  the  air  as  both  engines 
plunged  down  the  mountainside.  When 
the  wrecking-train,  which  he  had  or- 
dered, came,  they  found  him  unconscious 
on  the  floor  of  the  tower. 

To  deliver  an  order  and,  after  it  has 
run  its  tragic  course,  to  sit  as  judge  and 
fix  the  responsibility,  rested  as  a  duty  on 
a  despatcher  who  now  handles  two  hun- 
dred trains  a  night.  He  was  day  oper- 
ator and  station-agent  at  a  little  town  in 
the  coal  regions  of  Ohio,  on  a  portion  of 
the  Ohio  Central. 

Mining  had  ruined  the  water  in' the 
neighborhood  for  engine  use,  and  three 
or  four  strings  of  cars  were  kept  busy 
supplying  water  for  the  whole  district 
from  a  stream  above  Readeville.  The 
town  was  on  the  grade,  and  the  water- 
trains  used  to  tear  through  it,  the  water 
chugging  about  the  tanks  and  sending 
the  train  ahead  faster  and  faster. 

It  was  before  the  general  use  o"!  air- 
brakes, .and  the  operator  kept  as  close 
watch  on  the  uncontrollable  trains  as  if 
they  were  mad  bulls.  One  day  a  freight 
was  due  at  about  the  same  time  as  a 
water-train,  so  he  sent  word  up  the  line 
for  the  freight-conductor  to  keep  watch, 
and,  if  the  water-train  was  behind,  to 
have  his  rear  well  guarded. 


The  freight  drew  in,  and  the  conductor 
informed  the  operator  that  he  had 
dropped  a  flagman  a  mile  up  the  track, 
who  was  to  walk  half-w.ay  and  be  picked 
up  by  the  water-train.  It  sounded  safe, 
but  they  did  not  know  that  the  flagman 
had  decided  on  his  own  hook  to  ride  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  caboose  until  it 
reached  Readeville  and  then  walk  back 
a  hundred  yards  up  the  track. 

Almost  immediately  they  heard  the 
water-train  whistling  for  a  crossing  just 
above,  then  they  saw  the  headlight;  but, 
as  it  was  turned  directly  on  them,  they 
could  not  tell  how  fast  it  was  approach- 
ing. They  thought  it  was  stopping,  but 
it  was,  "in  fact,  bearing  down  forty  miles 
an  hour. 

The  -fla-gman's  hundred  yards  was  past 
in  a  jifl:y,  and  the  caboose  was  struck  at 
full  speed,  splitting  it  directly  in  two. 
At  each  particularly  stubborn  obstruction 
in  a  freight-car  the  tanks  surged  forward 
and  pushed  the  engine  through  two  or 
three  more  cars  until  the  freight  was 
eaten  to  pieces. 

The  flagman  saw  there  was  no  use  for 
him  to  remain  around  that  railroad  lon- 
ger, so  he  walked  into  the  split  caboose, 
picked  up  his  clothes,,  and  was  just  leav- 
ing when  the  operator  collared  him. 

"  Before  you  go,"  the  operator  said, 
"  you  are  summoned  to  appear  before  my 
court  and  give  your  testimony.  It  lies 
between  you,  me,  and  the  con,  and  you've 
got  to  exonerate  us.  It's  bad  enough  to 
kill  an  engine-crew,  but  you're  not  going 
to  cost  one  of  us  his  job." 

What  remained  of  the  two  train-crews 
formed  a  jury,  found  the  flagman  guilty, 
and  the  operator  passed  sentence  order- 
ing him  to  fade  away." 


HIRED    BY    VAN    HORNE. 


What  a  Little  Inside  Knowledge  Did  When   an  Expert  Track-Builder 
Received   an  Offer  from  the   Railroad  Magnate. 


"  A  MAN  frequently  betrays  a  good  deal 
■i^  of  his  character  bj^  his  unconscious 
personal  peculiarities,"  said  Sir  William  C. 
Van  Home  recently  to  a  group  of-  his 
friends    at    dinner.     "  I    found    out    to    my 


cost,  some  years  ago,  that  it  is  expensive  to 
have  any  individual  eccentricities  that  might 
be  noted  by  casual  observers,  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  them  if  they  knew  their 
meaning." 
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Sir  William  is  the  overlord  of  many 
thousands  of  miles  of  railway.  Some  of 
them  are  in  the  Far  North — like  the  great 
Canadian  Pacific  system,  which  he  built, 
and  others  in  the  lands  of  perpetual  sum- 
mer—like the  roads  that  gridiron  the  island 
of  Cuba.  In  between  are  many  other 
leagues  of  track  over  which  he  may  have 
his  private  car  or  special  train  hauled  free 
by  simply  signifying  his  wishes  to  the  opera- 
ting department. 

In  his  travels  Sir  William  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  good  men — competent  and 
reliable  subordinates — the  men  who  can  do 
things — and  he  personally  engages  a  great 
many.  In  nothing  do  his  personal  peculiari- 
ties stand  out  in  greater  relief  than  when 
he  is  negotiating  with  these.  That  is  the 
feature  of  the  story  that  he  went  on  to 
tell  about  himself. 

"Some  years  ago,"  said  Sir  William,  "I 
bought  a  line  of  railroad  in  Michigan,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  went  down  from  Canada 
to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  prop- 
erty. As  I  was  riding  along  I  saw  some 
pretty  fair  c6nstruction  work  on  a  railroad 
that  paralleled  my  line  hefe  and  there — a 
competing  road  that  had  just  been  finished. 

The  Ubiquitous  Smith. 

"'Who  built  that  road-bed-  over  there?' 
I  asked  some  of  the  local  gentlemen  who 
were  accompanying  me. 

" '  Why,  that  is  some  of  Smith's  work,' 
they  replied. 

"  Forty  or  fifty  .miles  .  farther  along  I 
noticed  as  pretty  a  piece  of  bridge  building 
as  I  ever  saw — just  about  perfect.  I  asked 
who  did  it,  and  got  the  same  reply, 
'  Smith.'  After  another  stretch  we  ran 
albngside  the  competing  line  again,  and  a 
long  fill  with  a  big  culvert  in  the  middle 
caught  my  eye. 

"  It  was  beautifully  shaped  up  and  down 
in  a  first-class,  workmanlike  manner,  that  I 
could  not  but  admire.  Again  I  inquired 
who  did  it.  '  Smith,'  was  the  answer.  And 
so  it  went. 

"  Whenever  I  would  notice  anj^thing  par- 
ticularly good  it  would  always  be  Smith 
that  had  done  it.  Smith,  I  learned,  was 
the  chief  engineer  of  construction  on  that 
property,  and  was  a  man  who  worked  tire- 
lessly and  well. 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  needed 
Smith  on  some  new  work  that  we  were 
going  to  do — work  that  required  the  highest 
degree  of  skill.  So  when  I  got  back  to  my 
office  I  wrote  Mr.  Smith  asking  him  to 
come  and  see  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
on  a  matter  of  importance. 

"  Now,  Smith  was  a  wise  young  man — so 
I  learned  afterward.     It  seems  that  he  had 


an  intimate  friend  in  Toronto,  and  this 
friend  also  knew  me  pretty  well — in  fact 
he  knew  some  things  about  me,  as  it  turned 
out  afterward,  that  I  didn't  know  myself. 
So  when  Smith  got  my  letter  he  came  on 
to  Toronto,  and  before  seeing  me  went  to 
call  on  his  friend  and  showed  him  my 
letter. 

"  *  What  does  Sir  William  want  to  see  me 
for  ? '  he  asked  his  friend. 

" '  To  offer  you  a  job.  What  else  did 
•you  suppose?  '  his  friend  replied. 

"  '  How  much  do  you  think  I  ought "  to 
strike  him  for?  ' 

"'What  have  you  been  getting?' 

"  '  Six  thousand.' 

" '  What  would  you  go  to  work  for  him 
for?' 

"  '  I  think  I  ought  to  get  about  nine  thou- 
sand.' 

Pointers  on  Sir  William. 

" ''  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,'  said 
Smith's  friend  confidentially.  '  You  go  over 
and  see  Sir  William  and  draw  him  out. 
Talk  along  with  him,  and  watch  him  very 
closely.  Don't  let  a  single  one  of  his 
moves  escape  you.  He  has  some  very 
marked  peculiarities  when  he  is  hiring  a 
man  like  you,  and  if  you  observe  closely 
you  may  be  able  to  gage  just  how  much  he 
will  stand. 

"  '  After  you  have  been  talking  a  while,  if 
Sir  William  gets  up  from  his  desk  and  walks 
around  and  sits  half-astride  the  first  chair 
he  comes  to,  keep  away  from  "the  question 
of  money  until  you  see  what  he  is  going  to 
do  next.  If  he  gets  up  and  goes  back  to 
his  desk  and  settles  down  there,  nine  thou- 
sand is  the  top  price  he  will  pay. 

"  '  If  he  gets  up  in  a  minute  or  two  and 
commences  walking  up  and  down  the  floor, 
make  it  twelve  thousand,  and  you'll  get  it. 
Don't  be  too  hasty-  about  naming  your 
price,  even  while  he  is  pacing  the  floor, 
though,  for  there  is  still  another  thing  that 
he  is  likely  to  do  if  you  get  him  up  to  the 
top  notch  of  enthusiasm. 

" '  If  he  stops  and  perches  on  the  big 
table  with  one  leg  tucked  under  him,  you 
may  know  that  you've  got  him  up  to  the 
limit  he  can  afford,  and  you  can  make  your 
salary  fifteen  thousand,  and  he  will  agree 
to  it.'" 

Sir  William  paused  here  and  took  a  sip 
of  water.  No  one  spoke  for  a  moment. 
Then  one  of  his  guests,  who  could  restrain 
his  curiosity  no  longer,  inquired  : 

"  And  how  much  did  you  hire  him  for, 
Sir  William?" 

Sir  William  Van  Home  sighed,  then 
smiled. 

"  Fifteen  thousand,"  he  replied. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  TOWER. 

BY    JAMES    WILLIAM    JACKSON, 

The  Troubles  Howard  GotTnto  Through  a  Mania   for 
Holding  Up  His  Superiors,  and  How  He  Was  Cured. 


\HE  half-mile  of  railroad  track 
straight  away  to  the  left 
glistened  in  a  scorching  Au- 
gust sun.  Waves  of  heat 
sucked  in  filmy  curls  out 
of  the  steel  bands  before 
the  parallel  rails  disappeared  around  the 
sharp  curve. 

A  way-freight  crawled  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly up  through  the  blinding  glare 
to  the  sweltering  little  country  station 
near  the  signal  -  tower.  Some  sleepy 
empties  were  to  be  drilled  from  the  siding 
and  replaced  by  loaded  cars. 

Howard,  the  boyishly  slight  young 
operator,  yawned  wearily  as  he  glanced, 
out  of  the  window  and  observed  the  en- 
gineer of  the  freight  hanging  from  his  cab 
and  puffing  languidly  at  a  corn-cob  pipe 
■\Vhile  he  waited  for  orders. 

It  was  not  a  bracing  ou4:look.  Howard 
listlessly  curled  his  arm  on  the  table  and 
laid  his  head  down  heavily.  He  remained 
so  when  Joe  Smaltz,  the  freight  conductor, 
came  puflfing  hard  up  the  steep  stairs  of 
the  tower  and  waddled  his  pudgy,  two-by- 
four  body  across  the  room. 

"  Mistake  this  for  a  hall-bedroom  of  a 
summer  hotel,  Howard?  "  Joe  quizzed,  in 
a  genial  voice.  "Or  did  you  just  quit 
your  job  and  forget  to  notify  us  before 
\-ou  went  to  sleep?  " 

Howard  lifted  his  head  without  the 
trace  of  an  answering  smile, 

"  Tuckered  out,  and  disgusted,  Joe,"  he 
explained.  "  Been  up  I  don't  know  how 
many  nights." 

Joe  wiped  off  his  tobacco  plug  care- 
fully with  the  cleanest  part  of  his  jmnper 
sleeve,  took  a  generous  bite,  and  patted 
doAvn  the  gashed  end  of  the  plug  before 
he  restored  it  to  his  back  pocket. 


"How's  your  boy,  Tom?"  he  de- 
manded then  sympathetically. 

Howard  put  his  elbow  on  the  table  and 
twisted  his  dark-skinned,  attractive  face 
out  of  shape  as  he  leaned  his  full  weight 
on  the  upreaching  hand.  His  eyes  looked 
unseeingly  out  of  the  window  and  he 
moved  his  head  in  a  slight  shake. 

"The  doctor  doesn't  promise  any- 
thing," he  said  in  a  despondently  low 
tone.  "  I — I  was  up  with  the  kiddie  all 
last  night  and  the  night  before.  His 
mother  is  down  sick  now.  No  luck  at  all, 
Joe — and  no  money.  What's  worse,  I 
won't  have  any  job  by  to-morrow." 

He  suddenly  flopped  his  head  back  into 
his  curved  arm,  burying  his  face  from 
the  sight  of  the  kindly  conductor.  Joe 
drew  close. 

"  Prayin',  boy?  "  he  inquired  fearfully, 
as  he  put  a  grimy  hand  gently  on  the 
brown  head  of  the  young  fellow.  "  Oh  !  " 
he  observed,  in  a  tone  of  relief;  "it 
sounds  a  little  like  cussin'.  That  shows 
there's  some  spunk  left,  but  it  won't  do  no 
good.  See  here,  now,  we'll  all  stand  by 
you  after  your  job's  gone.  Don't  lose 
your  nerve." 

Joe  had  been  turning  over  his  quid  with 
nervous  concern.  Now  he  spat  through 
the  open  window,  a  distance  of  a  track 
and  a  half.  "  Pete  wants  to  get  over  on 
the  down  track,"  he  reminded,  changing 
the  subject  suddenly. 

Howard  rose  obediently  and  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh,  to  throw  open  the  proper 
switch.  Joe  gave  him  another  fatherly, 
comforting  pat,  and  left  him.  He  turned 
his  attention  then  to  the  levers,  while  the 
clanking,  puffing  engine  and  the  rattling 
freight-cars  drilled  back  and  forth.  But 
in  the  momentary  intervals  between  throw- 
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ing  the  rails  he  leaned  his  elboAV  against 
the  window-frame  and  stared  at  the  floor. 

Home  matters  would  have  alone  justi- 
fied his  despondency.  But  there  was  the 
further  fact  that  he  was  momentarily  ex- 
pecting an  order  of  discharge  and  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  tower-house. 

It  had  all  .come  about  through  a  blunder 
in  carrying  out  instructions.  The  strain 
of  his  boy's  sickness  and  late  hours  had 
made  Howard  stupid — a  little  careless,  no 
doubt,  and  unfit  for 
continuous    accuracy. 

Nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  life  or  prop- 
erty because  of  his 
blunder.  His  own 
instant  correction  of 
the  fault  'had  pre- 
vented that.  But  the 
finest  express  on  the 
line  had  been  held 
up. 

Unfortunately,  the 
president  was  aboard, 
with  some  Western 
railroad  potentates  as 
his  guests.  The  vis-. 
itors  had  marveled 
for  a  while  at  the 
skilful  handling  of 
the  road,  and  after- 
ward had  twitted  the 
chief  because  the  flier 
had  been  stalled  by 
a  cow  of  a  freight 
which  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  where  it 
was. 

Ordinarily,  the 
error  would  have 
meant  thirty  days' 
suspension,  but  the 
president  had  been 
warmly  disturbed  by  the  irritating  defec- 
tion on  the  prize  division.  Howard  had 
already  learned  in  a  roundabout  way  that 
his  discharge  was  seriously  contemplated. 
It  might  come  any  minute.  Every  click 
of  the  keys  startled  him  into  expectation, 
and  every  stranger  was  mistaken  for  the 
new  operator. 

The  superintendent  of  the  division  had 
come  up  on  the  freight.  Finishing  an 
errand  in  the  station,  he  came  into  the 
tower  and  busied  himself  writing  while 
'the  drilling  went  on. 


Howard,  attentive  to  the  demands  of 
the  freight,  was  pulling  and  pushing  the 
levers  to  manipulate  the  cars  hither  and 
thither.  The  train  was  late,  the  superin- 
tendent eager  to  get  up  the  line ;  and  the 
men,  conscious  of  his  presence,  hustled 
almost  recklessly  to  finish  and  be  gone. 

"They'll  trip  a  car  off  the  track  first 
thing  they  know,  though,"  Howard  mut- 
tered, "the  way  they're  smashing  things 
back  and  forth." 


THE    CREW    HAD    SENT    THE    CONSIGNMENT 
ALONG    THE    DOWN-GRADE    SIDING. 

The  siding  ran  down  from  the  village 
crossing,  and  ended  only  where  the  tower 
squarely  blocked  the  way.  The  empties 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  four  heavily 
(loaded  flat  cars  of  bridge  timbers  were 
making  ready  for  a  flying  switch  from  the 
main  track  to  the  siding.  While  the 
engine,  in  obedience  to  a  quick  throw  of 
a  lever,  kept  the  main  way,  the  ponderous 
cars  would  speed  down  the  run  of  track 
toward  the  tower-house. 

"If   they  smash   this  tower  again,   as- 
they  did  last  year,"  Howard  mused,  ".  I'll 
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have  company  when  I  start  out  to  look  for 
another  job." 

Too  much  haste  in  just  such  an  opera- 
tion the  previous  spring  had  carried  the 
end  of  a  shifting  freight  right  over  the 
solid  barrier  built  between  the  track  and 
the  tower.  Howard  could  recall  the 
picture  as  vividly  as  if  it  had  happened 
only  yesterday. 

He  could  see  in  his  mind's  eye  the  litter 
of  the  demolished  tower  and  the  wreck  of 
the  cars,  spread  all  over  the  down  track. 
That  'track  had  been  out  of  commission  for 
nearly,  a  half  day. 

But  the  signal-bell  was  ringing,  and 
with  a  sigh,  as  his  ever-recurring  thoughts 
reverted  once  more  to  speculation  concern- 
ing his  boy  and  his  future  prospects,  How- 
ard turned  to  answer. 

It  Avas  the  block  call  for  an  express,  just 
now  somewhere  up  around  the  curve  which 
hid  the  signal-post  from  view.  Howard 
dropped  the  arm  of  the  semaphore  to 
show  an  open  way.  In  a  minute  or  two 
more  the  heavy  line  of  cars^— all  Pullmans 
— Avould  come  thundering  with  mighty 
tread  past  the  tower  and  with  a  screeching 
Avhistle  for  the  lower  crossing.  Howard 
could  hear  the  distant  blast  of  its  coming. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  yelling 
order  or  two  up  at  the  crossing.  The  com- 
mingling racket  of  hoarse  voices,  bumping 
cars,  and  shrieking  brakes  seemed  to  jar 
on  the  nerves  of  the  absorbed  superin- 
tendent. 

"  What  are  they  trying  to  do  with  that 
old  rattletrap  of  a  clink-clanking  outfit, 
anyway?"  the  irascible  chief  demanded, 
in  a  far-away  voice  and  with  wrinkling 
forehead.  "  Do  they  think  they  are  hav- 
ing a  Avake?  " 

Howard  turned  his  glance  curiously 
toward  the  freight-engine.  The  man  at 
the  hand  lever  had  let  the  timber-cars  in 
on  the  siding,  and  had  quickly  thrown 
back  the  arm  to  keep  out  the  engine.  Just 
as  HoAvard  expected,  the  crcAv  had  sent 
the  consignment  along  the  down-grade 
siding  Avith  a  hurry  rush. 

The  haste  had  irritated  Joe  Smaltz.  It 
was  his  belloAving  voice  that  helped  'to  dis- 
turb the  superintendent.  The  picture  of 
vSmaltz,  waving  striped-jumper  arms  in 
Avild  rebuke,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  brought  a  faint  smile  to  How- 
ard's face. 

The  brakeman  on  top  of  the  cars  Avas 


falling  all  over  himself  in  his  eagerness  to 
cut  out  some  of  the  senseless  speed.  How- 
ard turned  whimsically  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"  They'll  bump  both  the  tower  and  the 
corporation  pretty  hard  if  they  don't  slow 
up  soon,"  he  observed. 

The  chief  muttered  something  irritably, 
but  went  on  with  his  writing  without 
turning  to  look.  Howard  continued  to 
Avatch  interestedly. 

The  brakeman  on  the  timber-car  had 
scrambled,  with  stumbling  haste,  at  Joe's 
lioarse  command,  toward  the  end  of  one 
car.  He  jammed  his  short  stick  in  a  brake 
wheel  and  sent  it  whirling  around.  It 
fetched  up  hard  and  fast  suddenly.  The 
man  was  a  giant  of  a  fellow,  with  unusual 
strength. 

"Wow!"  Howard  ejaculated  in  spite 
of  himself.  The  seasoned  stick  had 
snapped  off  short.  The  brakeman  was 
hurled  backward  by  the  unexpected  acci- 
dent, the  wheel  spun  itself  loose  instantly. 

With  the  brakeman  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  out  of  control  temporarily,  the  leap- 
ing cars  ran  wild,  their  speed  undimin- 
ished. Only  a  short  distance  now  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  tower,  and 
Howard  knew  they  were  bound  to  strike 
with  the  annihilating  force  of  a  tornado. 
The  tower  would  be  a  heap  of  kindling- 
Avood  in  another  moment. 

Big,  two-by-four-square  Joe,  the  con- 
ductor, appreciated  the  danger  also.  He 
could  see  Howard  at  the  window.  "  Get 
out !  "  he  yelled  wildly,  his  arms  going  up 
and  down  like  an  insane  semaphore  in 
mad  gesticulation. 

Howard's  ejaculation  and  the  medley 
of  yells  at  last  brought  the  superintendent 
to  his  feet.  .  But  before  he  had  quite  turned 
to  observe  for  himself  Howard  passed  on 
Joe's  warning.  "Jump!  Quick!"  he 
shouted,  in  an  excited  pitch  of  tone. 

The  deep  rumble  of  the  oncoming  cars 
and  a  half  glance  at  them  satisfied  the 
superintendent.  The  toAver  door  Avas  Avide 
open.  A  leap  from  the  outside  platform 
might  mean  a  broken  leg,  but  it  would 
doubtless  save  from  something  Avorse. 

Howard  was  close  behind  the  super- 
intendent. The  cars  Avould  strike  in  an 
instant ;  the  tower  must  certainly  collapse. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  how  completely 
either  of  them  would  escape  going  with  it. 

Just  then  Howard  heard  a  sound  that 
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not  only  startled  him,  but  also  brought  to 
his  mind  again  sharply  the  incident  of 
the  previous  spring. 

It  was  the  whistle  of  number  eight, 
about  to  swing  around  the  upper  curve. 
She  would  come  flying  by  the  tower  in  a 
second  or  two,  bringing  her  luxurious 
hotel  coaches  along  at  a  forty-five-mile 
clip,  and  as  certainly  as  death  the  down 
track  would  pile  up  with  wreckage  before 
she  could  pass. 

The  smashing  of  the  tower  and  the 
freight-cars  would  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  threatened.  After  the  big  tower 
toppled  over  in  front  of  number  eight, 
and  a  car  or  two  piled  up  on  top  to  add 


engineer  would  see,  and,  with  instant  sus- 
picion, diminish  speed.  A  second — a  half 
second  more — and  it  would  be  too  late. 

All  this  did  not  go  through  Howard's 
mind  in  so  many  separate  concepts,  how- 
ever. It  was  all  like  one  flash  of  a 
biograph. 

The  isuperintendent  was  in  the  very  act 
of  leaping,  while  Howard,  for  infinitely 


THE    SIDES   OF   THE   TOWER 
INSTANTLY    COLLAPSED. 


weight  to  the  obstruction,  the  express 
would  augment  the  heap  of  wreckage  with 
a  twisting,  crashing  pile  of  timber,  steel, 
and  snuffed-out  lives! 

The  train  had  not  yet  passed  the  signal 
when  Howard  heard  the  whistle.  He 
realized  the  importance  of  that  fact.  That 
signal  told  the  engineer  to  come  right 
along  at  top  speed.  If  the  block  were 
raised  at  once  it  might  not  suffice  to  stop 
the  express,  but  there  was  hope  that  the 


less  than  a  breath  of  time,  balanced  his 
life  against  the  fate  of  the  express. 

As  the  superintendent  sprang  over  the 
railing  Howard  turned  with  a  whirl  and 
jumped  back  to  his  levers.  He  struck  at 
the  right  one  by  a  blind  instinct,  without 
ithe  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  of  lost 
motion. 

The  lever  went  back  before  his  hurtling 
weight,  and  with  it  went  a  prayer  that  it 
might  not  be  too  late. 
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last  he  crawledj  with  a  littlfe  pulling  help, 
out  from  his  prison  to  the  glaring  sun- 
shine. In  the  shade  of  the  storage-house 
he  sat  caressing  an  egg-shape  bump  on 
his  head,  and  surveyed  the  scene. 

As  he  had  mentally  prophesied,  the 
tower  and  freight-cars  were  more  or  less 
piled  up  on  the  down  track.  Number 
eight,  panting  hard, 
stood  with  her  nose 
pushed  into  the  de- 
bris  like   a  dog  in- 


"you  seem  possessed 

WITH  A  MANIf  FOR  IN- 
TERFERING WITH  The 
MOVEMENTS  OF  YOUR 
SUPERIORS." 

He  heard  the  barrier 
at  the  end  of  the  siding 
track    smasli.      The    rumbling 
cars  leaped  the  wreck ;  he  felt 
the  tremor  of  their  closeness.     Then 
there  was  a  mighty  roar  and  a  crash. 
Lurching  over  on  top  of  the  lever  which 
raised  the  blocking  signal  against  num- 
ber eight,  he  felt  the  terrific  shock 
and  heard  the  scream  of  the  tower     f^:, 
when  the   heavy  cars  rent  its  body 
apart. 

The  sides  of  the  tower  instantly  col- 
lapsed. The  floor  sagged  in  time  with  the 
settling  roof.  Sheathing,  lining,  and  fra- 
ming timbers  folded  up  like  paper-boxes 
or  shut  up  on  themselves  like  jack-knives. 

In  Howard's  mind,  however,  was  the 
live  consciousness  of  a  quick,,  savage  whis- 
tle from  number  eight,-  apparently  enraged 
that  the  way  should  have  been  closed 
against  her  so  unexpectedly.  Then  the 
broken  bones  of  the  stricken  tower  closed 
in  around  him  and  made  him  prisoner. 

It  seemed  to  kill  him  and  bury  him  with 
the  one  action.  In  the  general  wreck  of 
(the  building,  which  had  been  squeezed 
into  a  shapeless  mass,  much  as  an  orange 
might  be  crushed  to  pulp  in  a  strong, 
ruthless  hand,  he  was  as  ^  mere  seed  of 
the  fruit,  gouged  aside. 

There  was  a  pandemonium  of  voices  as 
freight  crew  and  villagers  set  to  work 
digging  him  out  from  the  maze  of 
splintered  and  stabbing  timbers.  Howard 
grunted  his  relief  and  gratitude  when  at 


quisitively  searching  for  a  bone.  The 
passengers  had  thronged  out  shuddering- 
ly  for  an  inspection. 

Just  then  Howard's  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  approach  of  a  gray-beard- 
ed, distinguished  looking  personage.  It 
was  the  president  of  the  road.  To  save 
his  life,  Howard  could  not  refrain  from 
a  broad  grin  as  he  struggled  respectfully 
but  painfully  to  his  feet.  This  was  t-he 
second  time  within  a  week  the  chief  had 
been  delayed  on  this  division. 

"  Young  man,"  the  president  greeted 
him  with  apparent  sternness,  "  you  seem 
possessed  with  a  mania  for  interfering 
with  the  movements  of  your  superiors. 
What  do  you  think?  " 


WHAT'S    THE    ANSWER? 


By  ike 
LigUf  of 
i\ie  Lantern 


Questions 
Answered 
for 
Railroad  Men 


WE  like  to  be  as  useful  to  our  readers  as  we  can;  but,  because  of  the  great  popularity 
of  this  department,  we  are  forced    to    impose    certain    restrictions.     In   future,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  limit  its  scope  to  the  answering  of  questions  of  an  inform- 
ative,   technical,    or    historical    nature    only.      Letters  concerning  positions  WILL  NOT  be 
answered  in  this  department. 


WHERE  is  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  which  I 
have  heard  is  the "  longest  in  the 
world?  What  motive  power  is 
used  in  it,  and  what  is  the  running  time  of 
the  trains?  I  would  Hke  to  know  how  the 
problem  of  ventilation  is  disposed  of,  as  I 
understand  that  the  tunnel  has  no  air-shafts. 
— O.  K.  W.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Simplon  Tunnel  is  through  the  Alps, 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  It  is  the 
longest  bore  ever  made  by  man,  the  exact 
length  being  12  miles,  458  yards.  Both 
electric  and  steam  locomotives  are  employed, 
the  former  weighing  about  62  tons,  and  are 
capable  of  hauling  a  maximum  load  of  465 
tons  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour,  the 
current  being  taken  through  a  bow  trolley 
from  an  overhead  wire.  The  time  occupied 
by  passenger-trains  in  negotiating  the  great 
tunnel  varies  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  traveling,  and  the  kind 
of  motive  power  employed.  The  quickest 
journey  is  made  by  the  south-bound  electric 
trains,  namely  18  minutes,  and  the  longest  by 
the  steam-hauled  north-bound  expresses, 
from  25  to  28  minutes.  Directly  a  train 
enters  the  tunnel  a  canvas  screen  descends 
and  seals  the  entrance.  While  this  curtain 
is  down,  and  it  remains  so  until  each  train 
has  cleared  the  tunnel,  the  enormous  fans 


at  each  extremity  are  delivering  fresh  air 
into  the  parallel  shaft,  and  at  the  same  time 
exhausting  the  foul  air  from  the  tunnel  it- 
self. Every  train  is  always  running  against 
a  purifying  draft,  which  almost  attains  the 
velocity  of  a  head  wind. 

CH.  M.,  Indianapolis. — Without  a  doubt 
•  possibilities  exist  in  the  scheme  indi- 
cated by  your  interesting  letter,  but  we  can- 
not exactly  grasp  how  you  can  prevent  de- 
laying a  prompt  release.  It  would  appear,  if 
we  correctly  understand  the  idea  on  which 
you  are  working,  that  the  brakes  will  drag, 
but  of  course  your  new  valve  is  your  own. 
secfret,  and  no  doubt  embodies  the  necessary 
features  to  counteract  this  possibility.  The 
idea,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  is  new  and  of 
absorbing  interest.  If  practicable  it  can- 
not fail  in  compelling  attention. 

HOW  can  defects,  such  as  cracked  plates 
or  dangerous  corrosion,  be  discovered 
in    a    locomotive    boiler? — J.    E.    J., 
Boston. 

Such  defects  are  usually  indicated  by 
leakage  when  the  engine  is  in  service.  They 
are  shown  by  a  little  water  or  steam  oozing 
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at  the  point  where  the  defect  exists.  When 
the  engine  is  cold  a  slight  collection  of  in- 
crustation or  rust  on  the  outside  of  the 
boiler  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  leak. 

A  defect  in  the  fire-box  will  often  be 
shown  by  a  leak  at  the  mud-ring.  When  a 
fire-box  plate  is  cracked  it  usually  opens 
suddenly,  so  that  the  leak  shows  at  once. 
Flues  are  liable  to  leak  when  there  is  no 
other  defect  excepting  that  they  need  calk- 
ing, but  when  this  is  done  the  flue-sheet 
should  always  be  examined  to  see  whether 
it  is  cracked. 

Internal  corrosion  or  grooving,  unless  it 
has  become  so  serious  as  to  cause  an  ex- 
ternal leak,  cannot  be  discovered  except 
through  an  internal  inspection  of  the  boiler. 
To  do  this  the  dome-cover  must  be  taken 
oflF,  and  a  person  must  go  inside  of  the 
boiler  and  carefully  examine  every  part 
which  is  accessible.  To  make  a  thorough 
internal  inspection  all  of  the  flues  should  be 
taken  out. 

When  water  is  of  a  corrosive  character,  or 
contains  much  solid  matter  which  is  de- 
posited inside  of  the  boiler,  such  an  inspec- 
tion should  be  made  frequently,  but  when 
the  water  is  pure  it  is  not  essential  to  do 
it  so  often.  Our  personal  opinion  is  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  good  water  conditions 
all  of  the  flues  should  be  removed  at  least 
once  in  two  years. 

HE.,  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. — In  addi- 
•  tion  to  building  many  of  its  own 
locomotives  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  con- 
tracts about  equally  with  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  and  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  which  latter  firm  has  a  number  of 
separate  plants.  Engines  are  not  con- 
tracted for  abroad  for  the  use  of  this  rail- 
road. 

KA.  L.,  Skagway,  Alaska. — There  is  no 
•  difference  in  the  flag  signals  used 
on  California  railroads  and  those  of  any 
other  State.  All  trains  while  running  must 
display  two  green  flags  by  day  and  two  green 
lights  by  night,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
rear  of  the  train. 

Two  green  flags  by  day  and  night,  and  in 
addition  two  green  lights  by  night,  displayed 
in  the  places  provided  for  that  purpose  on 
the  front  of  an  engine,  denote  that  the  train 
is  followed  by  another  train,  running  on  the 
same  schedule  and  entitled_  to  the  same  time- 
table rights  as  the  train  carrying  the  signals. 

Two  white  flags  by  day  and  night,  and  in 
addition  two  white  lights  by  night  dis- 
played on  the  front  of  an  engine,  denote  that 
the  train  is  an  extra.    • 


A  blue  flag  by  day  and  a  blue  light  by 
night,  displayed  at  one  or  both  eflds  of  an 
engine,  car,  or  train,  indicates  that  workmen 
are  vmder  or  about  it. 

A  red  flag  is  used  only  to  stop  trains. 

A  yellow  flag  indicates  "  proceed  with 
caution,"  and  is  commonly  used  by  section- 
men  while  working  on  track. 

ARE    any    roads    in    the    Eastern     States 
L     running   trains    with    electric   locomo- 
tives ? 

(2)  What  is  the  length  in  miles  of  these 
roads? 

(3)  What  are  their  names,  and  where 
located  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  pay  for  engineers  running 
these  trains? 

(5)  Do  you  believe  that  electric  trains 
will  shortly  be  substituted  for  steam  on  the 
Eastern  railroads? — H.  W.  C,  Brooklyn. 

(i,  2,  and  3.)  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  from  New 
York  to  Stamford,  Connecticut,  about  37 
miles;  the  New  York  Central  from  New 
York  to  High  Bridge  and  to  North  White 
Plains,  about  24  miles;  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  from  Camden  Station,  Baltimore, 
through  the  belt-line  tunnel  to  Mount  Royal 
Station,  are  the  three  prominent  illustra- 
tions where  this  power  is  applied  to  all 
classes  of  train  service. 

(4)  The  pay  for  engineers  is  the  same 
as  on  the  steam  roads :  about  $3.85  per  day 
of  one  hundred  miles,!  all  over  one  hundred 
miles  to  be  paid  for  in  proportion.  We 
can't  say  exactly  what  the  rate  is  on  either 
of  the  three  roads  mentioned,  but  in  pas- 
senger service  it  will  be  found  to  approxs^ 
imate  closely  to  this  figure.  Freight-rates 
are  somewhat  higher,  generally  four  cents 
per  mile. 

(5)  No,  we  never  did  think  so,  and 
developments  of  the  past  few  years  have 
not  brought  any  change  in  this  opinion.  In 
a  recent  report  of  the  Electrical  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  we  note  the 
following  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Mellen,  president 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  which  is  of  much  significance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  road  is  more 
heavily  involved  in  electric  transportation 
than  any  other : 

"  We  believe  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  our  electric  installation  is  a  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  handling  the  busi- 
ness in  question  efficiently  and  with  rea- 
sonable satisfaction,  and  we  believe  we  have 
arrived  at  the  point  where  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  the  interruptions  to  our  S^ervice  are  ■ 
no  greater,  nor  more  frequent,  than  was  the 
case  when  steam  was  in  use.  But  we  are 
not    prepared    to    state    that    there    is    any 
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economy  in  the  substitution  of  electrical 
traction  for  steam;  on  the  contrary  we  be- 
lieve the  expense  is  very  much  greater." 

In  a  recent  editorial  comment  the  Rail- 
road Age-Gasette  says : 

"  It  may  be  accepted  as  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  New  Haven  roads  are  moving  trains 
by  electricity  more  economically  than  the\' 
moved  them  by  steam,  in  their  suburban  dis- 
trict. To  enable  this  to  be  brought  about, 
however,  extremely  heavy  capital  costs  had 
to  be  assumed  and  the  charges  on  these  capi- 
tal costs  make  the  entire  operating  cost,  in- 
cluding overhead  charge,  far  higher  than  it 
used  to  be  in  the  days  of  steam  operation." 

It  is  quite  apparent,  after  an  entirely  dis- 
interested study  of  the  general  situation,  that 
the  problem  of  electrification  will  be  ap- 
proached if  not  wath  actual  timidity  at 
least  quite  gingerh"  by  the  large  railroads. 
Electric  operation,  as  compared  with  steam, 
shows  to  greatest  advantage  in  virban  and 
suburban  passenger  service,  and  it  is  viewed 
with  sufficient  confidence  in  that  direc- 
tion to  warrant  its  gradual  introduction,  but 
from  the  present  outlook  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  its  supplanting  steam  for 
~  trunk  lines,  and  especially  in  freight  service. 

JM.,  Buffalo. — If  you  have  just  been 
•  promoted  after  four  years'  service, 
and  are  running  now,  it  seems  to  us  that 
your  interests  would  be  better  served  by 
remaining  on  your  own  road,  where  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  and  can 
certainly  do  better  work  than  under  strange 
environment. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  under  con- 
struction, and  its  operating  department  is  not^ 
fully  organized  as  yet.  If  you  will  address 
E.  J.  Chamberlin,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Montreal,  Quebec,  he  will  no 
doubt  advise  you  in  regard  to  the  oppor- 
tunities in  yoitr  line  on  the  western  end  of 
the  road.  There  might  be  an  opening,  and 
if  anywhere,  it  should  be  on  a  new  railroad. 

The  railroads  of  Florida  have  employed 
engineers  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  continue 
the  practise,  especially  on  divisions  where 
colored  firemen  are  employed  and  who  are 
not  eligible  for  promotion.  You  might  ad- 
dress the  following  master  mechanics  of  the 
Atlantic  ,  Coast  Line,  at  the  points  named : 
J.  Paul,  High  Springs,  Florida,  and  H.  R. 
Stevens,  Sanford,  Florida. 

SMcC,  Butte,  Montana.— There  is'  oo  real 
•■  uniformity  in  the  attitude  of  the  various 
roads  toward  the  use  of  glasses  by  engineers. 
It  would  naturally  depend  upon  the  charac- 


ter of  the  eye  trouble  which  makes  their  use 
necessary.  The  railroads,  as  a  whole,  are  in- 
clined to  be  reasonable  in  this  matter,  and, 
if  vision  is  sufficiently  acute  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  service,  no  objection  would 
likely  be  made  to  the  use  of  glasses  merely 
for  reading  purposes.  Under  the  general 
organization  of  railroads  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  a  yardmaster  to  become  a  con- 
ductor, unless  of  course  he  went  on  braking 
as  a  new  man,  and  so  on  up. 

EN.  L.,  Sandown.— The  Denver  and 
•  Inter-Mountain  Railway  is  now  loiown 
as  the  Inter-Mountain  Railway.  C.  jF. 
Propst  is  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger.    Address :    Denver,   Colorado. 

WHY  can  an  electric  locomotive  start 
much  faster  than  a  steam  one?  . 
(2)  A  claims  that  the  engineer  of  a 
steam  locomotive  can  make  a  quicker  start 
with  his  train  than  is  usually  in  evidence.  B 
insists  that  if  started  any  faster  than  the" 
usual  practise  the  engine  would  be  strained. 
Please  explain  this.— W.  V.  Z.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

(i>  Electric  locomotives  are  generally 
built  with  every  axle  directly  driven  by  a 
motor,  and  thus  the  total  weight  is  made 
available  for  adhesion.  This  naturally  re- 
sults in  a  more  effective  'start  and  more 
prompt  acceleration  than  in  the  instance  of 
the  steam  locomotive,  where  the  power  is 
transmitted  through  the  medium  of  rods. 

(2)  Starting  a  locomotive  is  much  de- 
pendent on  the  weight  of  the  train  and  the 
condition  of  the  track,  not  to  .mention 
schedule  requirements.  It  is  impossible  to 
strain  the  engine,  in  the  sense  which  B  views 
it.  If  too  much  steam  is  admitted  the  wheels 
will  simply  slip  without  doing  any  harm  in 
particular,  except  that  the  fire  may  be  torn. 
You  can  safely  depend  on  it  that  all  locomo- 
tives you  'have  seen  started  were  properly 
put  to  work  under  the  conditions  present  at 
the  time,  and  which  of  course  were  duly 
weighed  by  the  engineer. 

Would  advise  you  to  ask  at  the  informa- 
tion window  in  the  Union  Depot  at  Kansas 
City  in  regard  to  .vour  third  question,  which 
we  did  not  include  above.  We  are  of  ,the 
opinion  that  the  numl:';>.r  is  nineteen  roads, 
but  our  record  is  hazy, 

WHEN  the  Pennsylvania  'Railroad  com- 
mences operation  with  its  electric 
locomotives  where  will  they  be  un- 
coupled from  the  train  and  the  steam  engine 
put  on?  Will  they  keep  the  depot  which 
they  now  have  in  Jersey  City  after  the 
change? 
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(2)  How  does  an  oil-burning  locomo- 
tive operate?  Dp  they  have  burners  the 
same  as  an  oil  stove?  How^  many  gallons 
of  oil  does  the  average  oil-burner  use  in  an 
hour  ? 

(3)  How  many  gallons  of  water  does 
the  average  compound  locomotive  consume 
in  an  hour?  — 

(4)  Will  electricity  ever  take  the  place 
of  steam  locomotives,  or  the  mono-rail  the 
place  of  the  two-rail  track? — C.  F.  E.,  New 
York. 

(i)  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  plan 
under  consideration  at  present  is  to  cut  the 
steam  locomotive  off  the  train  at  Harrison, 
New  Jersey,  and  use  the  electric  engine 
thence  to  Sunnyside  Yards  on  Long  Island ; 
that  is,  in  either  direction  these  points  will 
mark  the  limits  of  the  electric  zone.  It  is  all 
conjecture  so  far  in  regard  to  the  present 
depot  in  Jersey  City.  Rumor  has  identified 
the  Erie  Railroad  with  it,  after  the  Pennsyl- 
vania vacates,  but  this  is  scarcely  probable, 
as  the  Erie  is  at  present  spending  a  great 
amount  of  money' in  the  vicinity  of  its  own 
Jersey  City  terminal.  The  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and 
Western  are  tenants  of  the  Penns3dvania  at 
Jersey  City,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Erie  to  accommodate  the  latter  road  in  its 
Jersey  City  terminal,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
has  scarcely  sufficient  passenger  business  to 
warrant  taking  over  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
terminal.  If  any  decision  has  been  reached 
in  this  matter  nothing  has  been  given  out 
as  yet. 

(2)  Irrespective  of  the  difference  in  fire- 
box arrangement  to  burn  oil  instead  of  coal 
the  oil-burning  locomotive  is  in  all  other 
respects  similar  to  the  coal-burner.  There  is 
some  difference  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
burners,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one  burner  is 
employed,  having  a  slot  in  the  end  about  3 
inches  long  and  ^  inch  wide,  to  which  the 
oil  flows  from. the  tank. 

The  oil  emerging  from  the  slot  is  ignited 
and  comes  in  contact  with  an  atomizing 
steam-jet  which  spreads  the  blazing  globules 
into  a  roaring  fire.  The  latter  is  rather  in- 
termittent in  action  and,  therefore,  hard  on 
flues  and  fire-box,  subjecting  them  to  vary- 
ing temperatures. 

We  cannot  answer  your  question  relative 
to  the  gallons  of  oil  consumed  per  hour,  as 
this  would  be  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
engine  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  working.  The  tanks  carry  from  2,500 
to  3,500  gallons,  and  these  sizes  are  sufficient 
for  a  ten-hour  or  longer  run  with  a  freight- 
train. 

(3)  Would  depend  upon  the  size  of 
engine,  weight  of  load,  and  speed.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  average  compound 
engine.      They     are     supposed  to     be     more 


economical  with  water  than  a  simple  engine. 
Quantity  would  vary  with  conditions. 

(4)  See  answer  to  H.  W.  C,  this  issue. 
As  for  the  mono-rail :  no. 

TT  R.  W.,  Ottawa,  Canada.— The  .Btirv 
A-i-*  lington  is  a  member  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Association.  The  other  two  roads 
you  mention,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  are  members  of  the  Trans- 
Continental  Passenger  Association.  In  re- 
gard to  the  local  passenger  rates  per  mile 
in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho  this  should 
be  taken  up  direct  with  the  lines  traversing 
that  territory,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  furnish  the  information. 

1^  G.  T.,  Milledgeville,  Georgia.— The 
■»-  ^  •  longest  total  wheel-base  on  record 
for  a  freight-engine  and  tender  is  83  feet 
6  inches.  This  is  on  Southern  Pacific 
engine  No.  4000,  which  was  fully  described 
in  the  December  Light  of  the  Lantern.  This 
dimension,  as  we  ha\^e  before  explained  in 
this  department,  means  from  the  center  of 
the  first  axle  on  the  engine  to  the  center  of  the 
last  axle  on  the  tender.  We  have  no  figures 
for  the  total  length  from  the  tip  of  the  pilot 
to  the  rear  end  sill  of  the  tender.  Jo 
reckon  with  this  might  imply  the  addition  of 
ten  or  more  feet. 

JM.  K.,  New  York. — Both  engines  which 
•  you  mention  are  representatives  of 
distinctively  modern  practise.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  cost,  about  $20,000,  but  the 
Erie  engine  is  the  more  powerful,  provided, 
of  course,  that  you  refer  to  its  Pacific  type, 
numbered  in  the  "  2500's." 

IN  fitting  connecting-rod  brasses  A  con- 
tends that  the  brasses  should  be  fitted 
so  that  when  the  key  was  driven  the 
brasses  would  meet  brass  and  brass  without 
pounding.  B  argues  that  the  brasses  should 
be  fitted  so  that  the  two  halves  ^will  be  1-16 
of  an  inch  apart  when  the  key  is  driven. 

(2)  A  argues  that  the  actual  horse- 
power of  an  engine  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  an  indicator  test  or  subjecting  the 
engine  to  a  brake  test.  B's  theory  is  that  if 
the  stroke  and  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and 
the  boiler-pressure  is  known  the  horse-power 
can  be  calculated. — W.  M.,  Winnipeg. 

(i)  A  indicates  the  best  practise  and  the 
one  generally  followed,  especially  in  the  in- 
stance of  heavy  power.  In  addition  to  his 
correct  view,  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
allow  a  little  clearance  where  grease  is 
used  as  a  lubricant  instead  of  oil.     This  is 
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because  the  pin  must  warm  up  slightly  to 
start  the  grease  running,  and  all  brasses 
running  /on  pin  grease  are  always  warm  in 
comparison  to  those  on  oi'l — hot,  almost. 

This  clearance  in  the  bore  of  the  brass  of 
say  1-32  of  an  inch,  on  a  large,  main  pin, 
will  take  care  of  the  expansion  mentioned, 
and  which  without  it  would  likely  clamp  the 
brasses  on  the  pin  with  the  usual  result. 
There  was  a  time,  years  ago,  when  power 
was  light  and  better  work  done  on  engines, 
when  brasses  were  filed  as  B  suggests,  but 
such  a  practise  in  the  present  day,  when 
engines  are  run  in  the  chain-gang  and  de- 
prived of  the  care  of  regular  engineers, 
would  prove  most   disastrous. 

(2)  In  this  instance,  B  has  the  better  of 
the  argument,  as  with  the  figures  known  it 
is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  tests  men- 
tioned. Horse-power  is  the  product  of  the 
force  multiplied  by  the  distance  through 
which  the  force  moves  in  one  minute, 
divided  by  33,000.  In  the  case  of  a  two- 
cylinder  simple  engine,  it  is  to  be  found  by 
multiplying  together  mean  effective  pres- 
sure, the  length  of  the  stroke  "in  feet,  the 
area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  per  minute,  dividing  the 
product  by  33,000  and  squaring  the  result. 
If  you  will  refer  to  answer  to  G.  A.  J.,  in 
the  Light  of  the  Lantern,  November,  1909, 
issue,  you  will  find  the  formula  quoted  and 
explained. 

MK.  T.,  Junction  City,  Kansas.— Both 
•  the  Burlington  and  the  Santa  Fe 
subject  all  applicants  for  the  train  service 
to  the  usual  eye  test,  but  we  cannot  speak 
auth.oritatively  on  whether  a  physical  ex- 
amination is  a  reciuisite  or  not. 

WHY  is  the  engineer  not  on  the  left  side 
of  the  cab,  as  on  that  side  the  levers, 
throttle,    gage-cocks    and    everything 
else  would  handle  much  easier? 

(2)  Why  was  the  -diamond  shape  smoke- 
stack discarded? 

(3)  What  is  the  address  of  the  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen's  Magasine? 

(4)  I  have  invented  a  kind  of  valve-gear 
for  locomotives,  which  derives  its  motion 
from  the  cross-head  only,  the  link  bein^ 
stationary.  It  is  the  valve-stem  that  moves 
up  and  down  the  link  so  as  to  give  its  motion 
(forward  or  backward,  cut-off),  to  the 
valve.  Do  you  think  I  could  get  a  patent 
on  it? 

(5)  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
master  mechanics  on  the  Canadian  Northern. 
— R.  F,  P.,  Grand  Anse,  New  Brunswick. 

(i)  That  time-honored  custom  puts  him 
on  the  right  side  is  about  the  only  answer 
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we  can  give.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  say 
just  why  as  to  explain  why  so  many  British 
and  foreign  engines  have  the  engineer  on 
the  left  side,  and  why  their  general  practise 
is  to  run  their  trains  "  left-handed,"  where- 
as ours  uniformly  run  on  the  fight-hand 
track.  When  you  walk  on  the  Strand  you 
turn  to  the  left;  while  on  Broadway,  to  the 
right. 

It  appears  more  to  the  point  to  have  the 
engineer  on  the  right  side  of  the  cab  in  this 
country,  as  we  run  on  that  track,  and  all 
signals  and.  stations  are  on  that  side  of  the 
track;  assuming,  of  course,  a  double-track 
road.  The  engineer  can  make  better  station 
stops  and  better  water-plug  stops  than  if 
the  reverse  was  the  case.  It  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment  about  the  levers,  etc.^  as  they 
can  be  handled  as  rapidly  under  the  present 
arrangement  as  though  on  the  other  side. 
At  all  events  this  particular  point  could 
never  attain  the  prominence  of  being  an  ob- 
jection. 

(2)  This  form  of  smoke-stack  for  use 
on  wood-burning  or  bituminous  coal-engines, 
was  in  extensive  use  before  the  innovation 
of  the  extended  smoke-arch.  Since  then 
they  have  fallen  into  general  disuse,  as  the 
smoke-arch  proper  now  catches  and  retains 
the  sparks,  which  work'  was  formerly  done 
by  the  peculiar  internal  arrangement  of  the 
diamond  stack  itself. 

This  smoke-stack  consisted  of  a  central 
pipe  and  a  conical  shaped  cast-iron  plate 
called  the  cone,  or  spark  deflector,  which, 
as  the  latter  name  implies,  was  intended  to 
deflect  the  motion  of  the  sparks  and  cinders 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  escaping  into 
the  open  air  while  incandescent  or  "  alive." 
A  wire  netting  was  also  provided,  intended 
as  a  sort  of  sieve  to  enclose  the  sparks  and 
cinders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  These  were  removed  at 
the  end  of  the  run  through  a  hand  hole  at 
the  base  of  the  stack. 

This  general  arrangement  was  cumber-- 
some  and  unsightly,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  a  simple  arrangement  of  netting  within 
the  smoke-box  would  serve  to  accumulate 
the  sparks  within  the  latter  and  permit  the 
use  of  a  straight  stack,  it  was  generally 
adopted. 

(3)  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

(4)  This  is  evidently  a  form  of  "outside 
valve-gear,"  prominent  examples  of  which  in 
present  practise  are  the  Walsehaert  and  the 
Joy  motions.  The  former  derives  its  motion 
in  combination  from  a  crank-arm  on  the 
main  crank-pin  and  the  cross-head,  wifiile  the 
Joy  derives  its  motion  from^  an  arm  at- 
tached to  the  main  rod  near  the  wrist-pin. 
As  your  motion  is  from  the  cross-head  solely, 
as  your  question  infers,  it  would  seem  that 
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the  idea  can  be  patented  as  not  conflicting 
with  these  others.  We  could  tell  better, 
•however,  if  we  could  examine  a  drawing  of 
the  motion.  Consult  a  reliable  patent  at- 
torney, who  will  look  it  up  for  you  at  nomi- 
nal cost. 

(5)  The  master  mechanics  on  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  are :  A.  Shields,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba ;  J.  Klye,  assistant  master  me- 
chanic, Edmonton,  Alberta ;  and  G.  H. 
Hedge,  assistant  master  mechanic,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

J« 

HG.  W.,  Sparta,  Minnesota. — The  only 
•  woman  chief  train-despatcher  of 
which  we  ever  heard  was  Miss  Edith  Jarni- 
gan,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  who  held 
down  this  job  on  the  Chattanooga  Southern, 
and  may  possibly  be  there  yet,  but  we  have 
no  definite  information  covering  the  last 
three  years. 

HW.,  Annapolis,  Maryland. — On  roads 
•  where  the  telephone  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  telegraph  in  train  despatch- 
ing, the  former  telegraph  operators  re- 
tained their  positions,  becoming  telephone 
operators.  In  addition  to  their  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  train  service,  the  spirit 
of  fairness  would  dictate  this  without  any 
other  consideration. 

ARE    there    any    iron    box    cars?     When 
was  the  first  one  built,  and  what  road 
uses     them? — J.     J.     H.,     Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Forty-six  years  ago  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  built  200  box  cars  of  one-eighth  inch 
iron.  The  Union  Pacific  built  in  its  own 
shops  the  first  two  embodying  modern 
practise,  in  the  early  part  of  1907.  They  are 
in  very  limited  use.  General  merchandise, 
or  anything  else  that  is  affected  by  high 
temperature,  cannot  be  shipped  in  them  be- 
cause they  absorb  so  much  heat.  It  may  be 
said  that  their  use  so  far  has  been  largely 
experimental. 

RC.  B.,  Pomona,  California. — In  view  of 
•  the  fact  that  freight-cars  are  inter- 
changed all  over  the  country,  a  lock  on  the 
doors  would  be  of  little  value  in  protecting 
"the  contents.  Because  of  this  interchange 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  multiplicity  of 
keys,  and,  besides,  the  lock  would  have  to 
be  standard.  The  present  car  seal  is  better. 
If  the  train  is  carefully  inspected  at  each 
division  point,  according  to  rule,  its  condi- 
tion will  indicate  to  within  one  hundred 
miles  or  less  the  territory  where  the  car  was 


entered.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lock  could  be 
just  as  readily  locked  as  unlocked,  and  the 
car  might  go  two  thousand  miles  after,  be- 
fore a  robbery  was  discovered. 

WHY  are  engines  on  fast  through  trains 
changed  at  the  different  division 
points  ?  Does  the  time  required  to  oil 
the  engine  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
changing,  or  is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bearings  are  heated? — C.  E.  L.,  San  Jose, 
California. 

They  are  changed  frequently  because 
after  a  hundred  miles  or  more  the  fire  be- 
comes dirty  and  there  may  be  an  undue  ac- 
cumulation of  sparks  in  the  front  end,  both 
of  which  conditions  operate  against  steam- 
making.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  run  was 
prolonged  additional  coal  would  no  doubt 
be  necessary;  if  not,  men  would  have  to  be 
placed  at  designated  points  to  shovel  ahead 
the  coal  remaining  on  the  tender,  so  that  the 
fireman  could  reach  it  without  handling  it 
twice.     All  this  requires  time  and  money. 

If  an  engiite  is  run  over  two  divisions  in- 
stead of  one,  which  your  question  implies,  it 
places  it- in  the  hands  of  two -crews  on  the 
one  run,  as  each  crew  runs  only  on  its  own 
division.  This  dividing  responsibility  for 
the  engine  has  not  been  found  to  work  out 
very  well  in  practise. 

Up  to  recent  date,  the  Erie  Railway 
ran  the  same  engine  through  from  Jersey 
City  to  Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania,  about 
193  miles,  although  the  crews  were  changed 
at  Port  Jervis,  New  York — 89  miles.  Some 
years  ago,  the  Southern  Railway  ran  the 
same  engine  from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to 
Danville,  Virginia,  249  miles,  the  crews  being 
changed  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  108 
miles  from  Alexandria.  The  Atchison. 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  once  ran  the  same 
engine  regularly  between  Winslow,  Arizona, 
and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  286  miles. 

All  of  these,  however,  have  abandoned  the 
practise  in  favor  of  the  shorter  division  and 
to  keep  the  engine  in  the  same  hands  while 
it  is  on  the  road.  The  question  of  oiling 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  bearings  are  hot,  as  your 
letter  suggests.  If  everything  is  running  all 
right  there  is  no  more  liability  of  a  hot  bear- 
ing in  two  hundred  miles  than  in  one 
hundred. 

JS.  S.,  Wichita,  'Kansas. — The  Pennsyl- 
•  vania  and  the  New  York  Central 
roads  return  a  portion  of  the  money  paid  for 
extra  time  on  their  eighteen-hour  trains  in 
the. instance  of  these  trains  arriving  late  at 
their  destination.  The  rate  is  $1  per  hour. 
It  is   safe  to  add.  however,   that  neither  of 
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these  companies  has  disbursed  a  fortune  in 
this  manner,  as  the  trains  are  uniformly  on 
time.  We  think  that  these  are  the  only  two 
roads  making  such  refund. 

AR.  S.,  Hoosick,  New  York. — Two  en- 
•  gines  are  of  course  employed  be- 
cause one  would  not  suffice  to  haul  the  train 
on  schedule  speed.  Their  use  is  often  un- 
avoidable where  extra  cars  are  added,  al- 
though it  is  evaded  wherever  possible,  as  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of  getting  the 
train  over  the  road, 

WHAT     steam    roads    enter    Baltimore, 
Maryland? 

(2)  What  is  a  blower  on  a  locomo- 
tive? Is  it  operated  by  air  or  steam? — F.  S. 
Greenville,  Ohio. 

(i)  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington ;  Northern  Central ;  Baltimore  and 
Sparrows  Point  (Pennsylvania  system)  ; 
Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Western  Maryland; 
Annapolis,  Washington  and  Baltimore; 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  It  is  a  pipe  to  convey  steam  from  a 
valve  on  the  boiler-head  to  the  exhaust  tip, 
or  base  of  the  stack,  in  order  to  create  a 
draft  and  stimulate  the  fire  when  the  engine 
is  standing.  It  is  also  used  to  diminish 
black  smoke  on  approaching  a  station,  when 
steam  is  shut  off. 

In  reply  to  your  other  question,  which  we 
did  not  reproduce  above,  would  suggest  that 
you  take  this  matter  up  with  the  nearest 
local  secretary  of  the  brotherhood  men- 
tioned. He  will  give  you  better  informa- 
tion than  we  can,  as  we  are  unfamiliar  with 
its  constitution  and  by-laws. 


PH.  S.,  Seattle,  Washington. — No  avail- 
•  able  figures  on  box  cars.  You  might 
secure  it,  however,  from  J.  W.  Taylor, 
secretary,  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WILL  you  inform  me  what  the  Telegraph 
Operators'    Federal     Law     is,    which 
went  into  effect  in  1907? — H.  D.  G., 
Gowan,  Minnesota. 

"The  federal  hours  of  service  act,  to  which 
no  doubt  you  refer,  was  approved  March  4, 
1907,  to  become  effective  one  year  from  the 
date  of  its  enactment.  That  feature  rela- 
ting to  telegraph  operators  is  best  explained 
from  the  following  administrative  rulings  of 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued 
for  the  proper  interpretation  of  this  act : 

Section  2,  par.  3 :  "A  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone operator  who  is  employed  in  a  night 
and  day  office  may  not  be  required  to  per- 
form duty  in  any  capacity  or  of  any  kind 
beyond  nine  hours  of  total  service  in  any 
twenty-four  hour  period." 

Just  prior  to  March  4,  1908,  there  was  a 
concerted/  effort  on  the  part  of  some  rail- 
roads, s/me  fifty-six  of  them  filing  formal 
petition's,  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  time 
within .  which  they  should  comply  with  the 
law.  The  commission,  after  full  hearing  as 
prescribed  by  the  act,  decided  that  the  car- 
riers had  failed  to  establish  the  "  good 
cause "  prerequisite  to  the  extensions  de- 
sired, and  their  petitions  were,  therefore,  on 
March  2,  1908,  in  all  instances  denied.  The 
law  became  effective  on  March  4,  1908. 

GT  M.,  Boulder,  Colorado. — Air  or  tank 
•  hose  is  made,  of  alternate  layers  of 
rubber  and  canvas,  although  the  latter  hose 
is  frequently  reenforced  by  a  coil  of  wire 
extending  its  entire  length.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  all-steel  hose  for  these  pur- 
poses, at  least  as  a  standard  practise. 

RE.  C,  Pittsburgh.— We  don't  believe 
•  there  is  any  road,  except  possibly  in 
some  foreign  country,  where  a  correspond- 
ence school  certificate  would  serve  to  pro- 
cure a  job  running  an  engine.  All  roads  in- 
sist on  previous  experiepce.  as  fireman,  or  if 
they  employ  an  engineer  he  must  show  that 
he  has  run  an  engine.  In  this  country,  he 
could  never  have  run  one  unless  he  had  fired. 

WHAT     are     the     newest     railroads     in 
British  Columbia  and  who  are  their 
chief    engineers? — G.    D.,    Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  B.  B.  Kelliher,  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba ;  Canadian  Northern,  T. 
Turnbull,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba ;  Spokane 
International,  E.  ■€.  Taber,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington;  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario, 
S.  B.  Clements,  North  Bay,  Ontario; 
Niagara,  St.  Catherine  and  Toronto,  E.  F. 
Seixas,  St.  Catherines ;  Quebec,  Montreal 
and  Southern,  F.  D.  Anthony,  Montreal, 
Canada ;  Atlantic,  Quebec  and  Western,  W. 
L.  Browne,  New  Carlisle,  Quebec;  Algoma 
Central  and  Hudson  Bay,  C.  N.  Coburn, 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Michigan ;  Great  Northern, 
.-.   Stewart,   Seattle,  Washington. 


WHEN  "WEARY  WANDERLUST"  WRITES. 


The  Signs  and  Symbols  Which  Enable   the  Wandering  Brotherhood  of 

Boes   to   Size   Up  the   Inhabitants   and   Railway 

Chances  in  a  Wayside  Village. 


A  SMALL  station  in  the  Far  West  was 
once  presided  over  by  a  young  woman, 
Miss  Ethel  Waters.  She  was  prepared  for 
the  boes  that  continually  floated  down  the 
pike  in  her  direction,  always  meeting  them 
with  a  pleasant  word  and  guiding  them  on 
their  way  with  a  pleasant  smile.  But  one 
day  her  faith  in  mankind  received  a  severe 
shock.  A  Weary  Wanderlust,  with  a  Romeo- 
and-Jnliet  disposition,  drifted  along.  After 
resting  and  chatting  for  a  while,  he  began 
to  pour  out  a  stream  of  violent  love  to  the 
lady-agent.  At  first  she  laughed,  but  Willie 
was  deadly  serious. 

His  outburst  became  so  violent  that  she 
had  to  call  in  a  freight-hustler  who  was,  load- 
ing a  near-by  box  car.  In  a  few  minutes 
Weary  Wanderlust  was  doing  his  familiar 
pirouette  along  the  ties.  His  young  romance 
had  died  a  sudden  death. 

However,  the  next  morning  when  Miss 
Waters  came  to  open  up  she  was  surprised 
by  a  sign  that  had  been  drawn  on  the  door. 

"Who  put  that  there?  "  she  asked  an  early 
operator,  as  she  glanced  coyly  at  the  marks 
she  felt  were  meant  for  her. 

"  The  tramp  that  we  threw  out  3'esterday," 
was  the  reply,  given  with  exaggerated  pity 
for  the  supposed  love-sick  swain. 

Miss  Waters  smiled,  believing  the  sign  to 
be  the  last  love-message  of  her  admirer  from 
hoboland.  To  her  the  sign  seemed  to  be  a 
heart  pierced  by  two  arrows.  Of  course 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  a  real, 
live,  unwashed  hobo  making  ardent  ad- 
vances to  one,  and  such  romantic  long-dis- 
tance talk  as  this.     Therefore  INIiss  Waters 


let  the  sign  remain.  But  what  she  really  be- 
held was  this ; 


^S^ 


It  was  not  a  heart,  but  a  circle,  that  was 
pierced  by  the  two  arrows.  And  among  free- 
riders  that  signal  means :  "  Get  out  of  this 
town  quick  as  possible." 

Tramps  havemany  other  signs.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  man  fresh  from  the  rods  is 
confronted  by  this, 


/    ttt 


on  a  sign-post  or  fence  in  or  near  a  railroad 
yard,  it  means :  "  Yardmen  here  all  on  the 
watch-out." 

The    following    signal    means :      "  Chain- 
gang  in  next  town.     Get  off  here." 

Finally,  here's  a  signal  that  all  free-riders 
are  glad  to  meet : 


yvm 


It  means,  literalh^,  "  Dead  easy  here."  Lib- 
erally translated,  this  hieroglyphic  says : 
"  You  can  leave  the  train  here  without  fear 
of  being  molested.  Taxpayers  willing  to 
support  you.  Plenty  of  free  lunches  and 
bread-lines.     No  railroad  detectives." 


Signals    That    Are    Perfect. 


BY     PETER    MULLIGAN. 


FOR  nearly  three  thousand  years  the  semaphore  has  held  a  proud  place 
in  the  communicating  facilities  of  the  human  race.  At  the  present 
time  the  millions  of  traveling  human  beings  and  the  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  commerce  that  it  guides  and  guards  give  the  slender  ash-blade  a 
unique  position  in  the  story  of  our  development.  But,  in  spite  of  its  past 
service  and  present  preeminence,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  day  of  its  decline  has 
arrived.  Electric  signaling  has  been  followed  by  electropneumatic,  and  this 
in  turn  by  cab  signaling,  until  one  might  easily  believe  that  the  time  is  near 
when  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  man  can  run  an  engine  with  perfect  safety,  if 
not  with  speed. 

Things  That  Have  Happened  and  Are  Happening  To  Make  Railroads 
the  Safest  Place  in  the  World,  and  How  Signaling  Has  Pro- 
gressed Until  It  Is  Both  Signaling  and  Controlling. 


Jjy  HE  first  semaphore  was  used 
in  Greece  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  With  the  aid  of 
its  long  blade,. a  system  of 
optical  telegraphing  was 
carried  on  which  flashed 
messages  from  hill  to  hill,  and  a  code  de- 
veloped which  was  used  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean down  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
it  had  come  into  common  use  in  northern 
/  Europe,  and  the  Prussian  system,  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  necessitated  the 
use  of  four  blades  permitting  four  thou- 
sand combinations. 


But,  after  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  semaphore  would  have 
been  forgotten  if  it  had  not  been  for  its 
value  in  signaling  trains.  Many  other 
forms  of  signals  were  tried  before  the 
semaphore  was  adopted  as  the  standard 
for  railroading,  the  most  common  of 
which  was  a  disk,  half  solid  and  half  per- 
forated, giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
waffle.  When  the  disk  showed  the  solid 
portion,  the  road  was  clear;  when  it  re- 
volved so  that  the  perforated  section  ap- 
peared, the  trac]^  was  busy. 

Sir  Charles  Hutton  Gregory  was  the 
first  to  think  of  the  use  of  the  semaphore 
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in  connection  with  railroads,  and  he 
erected  one  at  Charing  Cross  in  1841. 
Tlie  blade  was  placed  at  the  top  of  a  pole 
as  at  present,  but  it  wa§,  not  balanced, 
and  normally  hung  down  at  "clear,"  un- 
less the  signalman  pulled  it  up  with  a 
cord,  which  he  fastened  about  the  pole 
with  a  slip-knot. 

The  First  Semaphore. 

When  the  danger  had  passed,  he  loos-, 
ened  the  cord  and  the  semaphore  dropped 
down.  Since  that  time  the  horizontal  po- 
sition has  always  indicated  danger  and 
the  vertical  clear. 

From  this  crude  device  has  developed 
the  whole  intricate  system  of  modern  sig- 
naling. Other  forms  have  been  installed, 
but  none  have  stood  the  test  of  compari- 
son, and  the  semaphore  has  long  since 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  standard. 
It  has  held  its  position  undisputed  until 
now,  when  the  recent  developments  in 
cab  signaling  threaten  eventually  to  do 
aAvay  with  it  altogether. 

In  the  beginning,  the  signal  was  used 
merely  to  show  a  time  interval.  There 
was  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  a  train 
had  progressed  until  it  reached  the  next 
station,  and  then  only  if  there  were  a  tele- 
graph operator  there.  The  practise  was 
to  show  a  danger-signal  until  a  train  had 
left  the  station  five  or  ten  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  its  speed,  then  indicating 
"  clear,"  trusting  to  luck  that  the  train 
had  kept  going.  Rear-end  collisions 
were  common,  in  consequence. 

Birth  of  Block  Signafing. 

The  necessity  for  greater  safety  caused 
the  early  development  of  block  signal- 
ing. The  idea  then,  as  now,  was  to  di- 
vide the  track  into  sections,  or  blocks, 
never  permitting  more  than  one  train  on 
any  one  block. 

Under  permissive  signaling,  this  rule 
is  regularly  violated ;  but  the  principle 
involved  remains  intact,  although  its  ap- 
plication is  not  strict.  Men  stationed  at 
switches  and  irregular  intervals  were  the 
original  dividing-points  at  Avhich  blocks 
ended  and  began,  but  tbey  soon  gave  way 
to  definite  markings,  the  operator  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  block  telegraphing 
back  when  the  block   was    clear.       The 


trains  waited  at  the  entrance  to  each  block 
until  the  conductor  or  engineer  had  re- 
ceived a  written  message  giving  him  per- 
mission to  proceed. 

This  system  was  well  enough  as  long 
as  the  traffic  was  not  heavy,  but  it  re- 
quired too  much  track  for  each  train  to 
be  economical  on  a  busy  road.  The  first 
development  with  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing speed  was  the  distant  signal  invent- 
ed in  the  early  fifties,  and  erected  as  an 
experiment  at  Meadowbrook,  near  Edin-_ 
burgh. 

"  Distant  "  Blade  Arrives. 

This  proved  so  successful  that  it  was 
soon  generally  used.  It  was  placed  down 
the  track  in  advance  of  a  station,  and 
gave  the  engineer  information  whether  it 
was  safe  to  enter  the  block  in  which  the 
station  was  located. 

The  distant  signal  was  made  almost 
from  the  first  with  a  "  fishtail,"  or  "  swal- 
lowtail," to  distinguish  it  from  the  home 
signal,  which  was  square  at  the  end. 
Like  the  home  signal,  it  was  operated  by 
hand,  a  long  wire  extending  down  the 
track  to  the  semaphore  pole,  connecting 
with  a  crank,  which  lifted  the  blade.  As 
the  distant  signal  was  often  out  of  sight, 
the  signalman  w^as  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  blade  had  fulfilled  its  function 
when  pulled ;  the  home  signal  he  could 
see  and  correct  if  it  failed. 

For  many  years  all  signals  were  worked 
by  hand.  The  lever  came  into  use  in- 
stead of  the  handle  on  the  end  of  a  wire 
or  rope,  but  no  mechanical  appliance  was 
found  successful  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

Electricity  was  suggested  as  early  as 
1842,  and  was  put  into  operation  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  but  electrical 
appliances  were  so  uncertain  in  those  days 
that  a  disaster  arose  from  its  use  in  1844. 
which  caused  its  abandonment.  A  sign-al 
which  should  have  gone  to  danger  failed 
to  work,  something  going  wrong  with  the 
current,  and  two  trains  collided  with  a 
loss  of  more  than  twenty  lives. 

Electricity's  Bad  Start. 

Electricity  was  at  once  set  down  as  un- 
reliable, and  the  horror  of  the  tragedy 
hung  over  the  railroad  world  so  long  that 
it  was  not  tried   again  for  many  years. 
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Then  the  plan  was  revived  to  some  extent 
in  America. 

When  the  cliange  once  came,  the  gap 
between  manual  signaling  and  automatic 
signaling  was  made  at  a  leap.  The  old 
system,  with  a  man  working  both  home 
and  distant  signals  with  a  lever,  con- 
tinued in  operation  with  hardly  an  im- 
provement until  1871,  when  the  first 
automatic  was  placed  in  operation  on  the 
Eastern  Railroad  of  Massachusetts,  now 
part  ofthe  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford. 

The  Science  Revolutionized. 

This  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  science  of  railroading.  Instead  of 
having  a  man  with  the  lever  do  the  work, 
the  train  passed  over  a  track  instrument, 
Vv'hich  lay  close  beside  the  rail  and  was 
pressed  down  by  the  wheels  of  a  passing 
train. 

As  tiie  track  instrument  was  depressed, 
it  operated  a  bar  connecting  with  a  crank 
at  the  base  of  the  signal-post,  turning  it 
so  the  signal  went  to  danger.  As  the 
train  passed  on  and  out  of  the  block  con- 
trolled by  the  signal,  the  track  instru- 
ment arose,  the  bar  shot  back,  and  the 
blade  dropped  to  "  clear." 

The  track  circuit  system  has  since  en- 
tirely superseded  track  instruments.  John 
D.  Taylor,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  took  oi:^t 
the  first  patent  on  an  electrical  signal, 
and  tried  it  at  Cincinnati  in  1891.  Al- 
though" it  was  quite  successful  from  the 
beginning,  it  was  not  taken  up  extensive- 
ly until  1900,  when  Taylor  had  secured 
sufficient  capital  to  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale.  Now  all  automatic  systems 
are  operated,  in  part,  by  electricity. 

Combining  Two  Systems. 

The  principle  of  the  electric  automatic 
system  is,  simple,  A  current  is  generated 
beside  the  track  at  one  end  of  the  block 
and  communicated  to  one  of  the  rails.  It 
passes  from  rail  to  rail  through  the  fish- 
plates and  special  bonds  placed  there  for 
the  purpose  until  it  reaches  the  end  of 
the  block,  where  an  insulator  between  the 
ends  of  the  rails  prevents  the  current  go- 
ing farther. 

A  wire  at  that  point  connects  it  with 
a  relay  in  the  form  of  an  electromagnet 


through  which  it  conveys  the  current  to 
the  other  rail  of  the  track.  The  current 
then  passes  back  through  the  second  rail 
to  the  generator. 

When  there  is  no  train  on  the  block, 
the  electromagnet  in  the  relay  is  ener- 
gized by  the  passing  current,  and  an  ar-. 
mature,  through  which  the  current  passes, 
is  held  tight'  to  the  magnet.  The  arma- 
ture will  remain  where  it  is  unless  some- 
thing short-circuits  the  current;  and  as 
long  as  it  remains,  the  home  signal,  which 
is  operated  by  the  current  through  an- 
other electromagnet  in  the  signal-box, 
will  be  at  normal. 

How  It  Works. 

As  soon  as  a  train  strikes  the  rails,  the 
wheels  pick  up  the  current  of  electricity 
in  the  track  and  send  it  from  rail  to  rail 
across  the  axle,  instead  of  by  the  longer 
route  through  the  relay-box.  A  portion 
of  the  current  continues  to  pass  through 
the  relay-box,  however,  but  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  up  the  armature, 
which  drops. 

When  this  happens,  an  armature  in  the 
signal-box  also  drops,  making  another 
connection  and  causing  a  different  cur^ 
rent,  which  sets  the  machinery  in  the 
signal-box  in  operation. 

All  systems  are  not  the  same,  but  the 
principle  of  breaking  the  circuit  does  not 
vary.  In  all,  the  dropping  of  the  arma- 
ture creates  an  opposing  current  which 
actuates  the  machinery  enclosed  in  the 
signal-box. 

In  the  case  of  the  home  signal  which 
is  at  clear,  the  dropping  of  the  armature 
sends  a  current  into  the  signal-box  which 
energizes  various  cogs  and  cranks,  mov- 
ing the  blade  to  danger.  In  some  systems 
there  are  two  armatures  in  the  signal- 
box,  one  a  clutch  magnet,  which  pulls  up 
the  signal  by  the  strength  of  its  clutch. 

Cannot  Go  Wrong. 

When  the  train  passes  off  the  rails  and 
out  of  the  block,  the  current  through  the 
relay  is  restored,  the  armature  is  lifted, 
and  the  current  in  the  signal-box  is  cut 
off.  The  whole  mechanism  is  immediate- 
ly deenergized,  and  the  wheels  in  the 
signal-box  are  revolved  in  the  opposite 
direction    by   the    weight    of    the    blade. 
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which,  having  nothing  to  support  it,  falls 
back  to  its  original  position. 

In  the  normal  danger  system  the  blade 
rises  to  vertical  and  falls  to  horizontal. 
In  a  normal  clear  system  it  rises  to  hori- 
zontal and  falls  to  vertical.  It  depends 
upon  how  the  blade  is  fastened  to  the 
post. 

The  distant  signal  is  operated  in  the 
same  way,  but  it  receives  its  current  by 
the  passing  of  the  train  on  a  more  dis- 
tant portion  of  the  track,  perhaps  in  the 
fourth  block  beyond.  The  train  entering 
the  block  with  which  the  distant  signal  is 
connected  short-circuits  the  current  and 
causes  the  armature  to  drop  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  home  signal  at  that  point. 

The  new  current  created  by  the  drop- 
ping of  the  armature  communicates  the 
tram's  approach  to  the  distant  signal  sev- 
eral blocks  ahead,  and  it  flies  to  caution.' 

As  the  train  passes  into  the  next  block 
it  picks  up  the  same  current  again,  and, 
although  the  train  passes  out  of  the  first 
•block,  the  current  is  maintained  by  the 
corresponding  relay  in  the  next  -  block, 
and  so  on  until  the  train  reaches  the  block 
at  which  the  distant  signal  is  situated. 

As  each  distant  signal  reaches  back_ 
through  several  blocks,  a  multiplication 
of  relays  is  needed.  These  are  provided 
for  all  in  one  relay-box  in  each  block  by 
adding  an  electromagnet  for  each  addi- 
tional distant  signal. 

Would  Work  Any  Distance. 

In  practise,  "distjiit  signals  do  not  give 
notice  of  a  train's  approach  more  than 
four  blocks  distant ;  but  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  do  it  over  a  much  greater  stretch 
of  track. 

As  soon  as  the  train  has  passed  into  the 
block  at  which  the  distant  signal  is  sit- 
uated and  p)asses  out  of  the  preceding 
block,  the  current  which  operates  the  dis- 
tant signal  is  shut  off,  and  it  falls  to  its 
normal  position  by  gravity. 

In  a  double-track  road  there  is  much 
^i^s  complication  of  wires  and  relays  than 
on  single  tracks,  where  trains  are  travel- 
ing in  both  directions.  If  the  signals 
were  communicated  only  from  block  to 
block  on  a  single  track,  a  head-on  col- 
lision might  occur  at  the  entrance  to  any 
block,  as  the  distant  signal  only  indicates 
caution,  and  the  engineer  does  not  bring 


his  train  to  a  stop  until  he  sees  the  sema- 
phore on  the  home  signal  at  danger. 

To  avoid  this  risk  the  signals  overlap 
into  the  adjoining  blocks,  a  train's  ap- 
proach not  being  heralded  from  the  time 
it  enters  the  block,  but  half-way  into  the 
block  ahead.  At  the  warning,  the  train 
which  is  in  sight  of  the  home  signal  comes 
to  an  abrupt  stop,  and  the  other  one, 
which  is  slowly  approaching,  is  brought 
to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  it  sees  the  home 
signal  at  danger. 

One  Blade  for  Several  Signs. 

The  customary  arrangement  of  having 
two  signals  on  each  post — the  top  one  for 
the  home  signal  and  the  lower  for  dis- 
tant signal,  has  been  modified  in  several 
new  systems  installed,  one  blade  doing 
the  work  of  two.  Instead  of  the  upper 
blade  remaining  unmoved  and  the  lower 
one  operating  while  the  train  is  approach-^ 
ing,  and  the  upper  operating  and  the 
lower  dropping  as  the  train  enters  the 
block,  the  single  blade  moves  to  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  for  caution  and  to 
horizontal  for  danger. 

The  mechanism  is  not  radically  differ- 
ent Avhere  one  blade  is  used  instead  of 
tAvo.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  economy  of 
power,  and,  where  it  is  being  used,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
double  S3'stem,  as  it  leaves  no  room  for 
confusion  ui  the  mind  of  an  engineer  on 
a  road  Avhere  there  are  several  tracks. 

In  a  normal  clear  system  the  home  sig- 
nal remains  at  vertical  at  all  times  when 
the  track  is  clear.  In  a  normal  danger 
system  it  remains  at  danger  all  the  time 
until  a  train  enters  the  block  in  advance, 
and  tlien  it  goes  to  clear.  Additional  wi- 
ring is  necessary  to  communicate  the 
train's  presence  in  the  block  ahead,  but 
otherwise  the  system  is  not  different  from 
the  normal  clear.  In  both  systems  the 
semaphore-blades,  which  are  mad-e  of  ash 
and  are  light,  balance  so  as  to  fall  to 
danger  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

Same  Principle  in  Both  Systems. 

The  greatest  care  in  the  making  and 
installing  of  the  semaphore  systems  is 
needed,  as  they  are  left  to  operate  by 
themselves,  and  receive  only  the  occa- 
sional   attention    of   the   maintainer   and 
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batteryman.  Faulty  construction  must 
be  avoided ;  but  this  is  not  difficult,  as 
there  is  only  comparatively  simple  ma- 
chinery in  the  signal-box,  which  alone 
could  prevent  the  signal  falling  to  dan- 
ger. 

_  If  the  wiring  should  be  defective,  or 
any  accident  occur  to  the  batteries  or  re- 
lays, the  semaphores  would  all  go  to-  dan- 
ger and  remain  there. 

Elaborate  Endurance  T^sts. 

At  the  factory  of  the  Hall  Signal 
Company  at  Garwood,  New  Jersey,  the 
first  semaphore  made  by  this  company  is 
still  standing  in  the  testing-room.  All 
about  it  are  dozens  of  other  semaphores 
and  signal-boxes  of  later  design  just 
completed  and  left  there  to  operate  for  a 
week  continuously  to  give  any  defects  an 
opportunity  to  show  themselves. 

The  original  is  now, operated  over  700,- 
000  tunes,  and  has  not  yet  shown  any 
signs  of  wear.  This  gives  some  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  mechanism.  If  it  had 
been  out  on  a  track  over  which  a  hun- 
dred trains  passed  daily,  it  would  have 
taken  twenty  years  to  reach  the  same 
point. 

After  a  system  is  installed  the  signal 
engineers  of  the  railroads  give  a  further 
test  by  operating  -it  a  M'eek  without  the 
semaphore-blades,  or  with  orders  to  the 
engineers  to  ignore  the  signals.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  has  not  developed  any 
failing,  its  future  rests  with  the  main- 
tainer. 

There  are  11,000  miles  of  railroads 
controlled  by  the  automatic  system  as 
against  50,000  operated  by  the  manual 
system  with  the  aid  of  telegraph  and 
written  orders.  No  transcontinental  sys- 
tem is  as  yet  fully  equipped  with  the  auto- 
matic system  ;  but,  under  the  Harriman 
regime,  the  .Union  Pacific  was  changed 
to  the  automatic  over  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  its  length. 

The  Automatic  Stop. 

Danger  from  defective  signaling  is 
practicallj'^  removed  by  the  automatic  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  still  possible  for  the  engi-- 
neer  to  run,  past  signals.  This  he  could 
not  do  if  the  automatic  stop  were  in  gen- 
eral use  ;  but  it  is  installed  in  this  country 


now  only  on  the  Subway  systems  of  New 
York  and  Boston. 

In  the  Subway  systems,  as  soon  as  a 
train  runs  upon  a  block  occupied  by  an- 
other train,  a  trip  lifts  up  from  the  side 
of  the  track,  so  placed  as  to  strike  the 
end  of  an  air-brake  coupling  which  hangs 
down  at  the  side  of  the  forward  wheel. 
If  the  engineer  does  not  see  the  signal, 
or  is  for  any  reason  disabled,  the  trip 
strikes  the  loose  coupling  as  the  train 
speeds  past,  throwing  it  open  and  setting 
every  brake  on  the  train. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  avoid  that 
trip.  There  is  stands,  inexorable  as  long 
as  there  are  wheels  on  the  block.  As 
soon  as  the  train  leaves  the  other  end  of 
the  block  the  trip  drops,  and  the  track  is 
clear  again. 

Eliminating  Human  Element. 

So  far,  experiments  in  this  country 
with  the  automatic  stop  have  not  proved 
successful,  as  the  trip  becomes  clogged  in 
bad  weather.  Better  results  have  been 
obtained,  however,  in  England,  where  the 
autoinatic  stop  and  cab  signaling  have 
developed  side  by  side. 

Two  different  forms  of  cab  signaling 
have  been  devised,  the  audible  and  the 
visible;  and  in  some  cases  both  are  used 
for  additional  safety.  In  the  Morris  and 
Crabtree  system,  as  the  train  passes  a 
danger  signal,  a  track  instrument  com- 
municates the  fact  through  a  current  to 
the  wheel,  which  sounds  a  bell  in  the  cab. 
Each  time,  after  passing  a  signal,  the  en- 
gineer must  reach  up  and  adjust  the  ma- 
chinery. 

The  method  invented  by  E.  A.  Bowden 
is,  if  anything,  more  unhandy.  A  steam- 
valve,  operating  on  the  principle  of  a 
safety-valve,  is  placed  in  the  cab.  The 
steam  is  constantly  trying  to  open  it,  but 
cannot,  on  account  of  a  lever  which  is 
held  in  place  by  a  wooden  rod  reaching 
down  close  to  the  track. 

When  the  engineer  passes  a  danger- 
signal,  a  trip  placed  beside  the  track-- 
strikes  the  wooden  rod,  breaking  it,  and 
allowing  the  steam  to  escape  from  the 
valve.  After  each  whistle,  a  new  rod 
must  be  fastened  in  by  the  engineer. 

The  most  successful  of  the  cab  signals 
has  been  installed  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  in  England.     As  a  train  passes- 
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into  a  block,  if  the  track  is  clear,  a  bell 
rings  in  the  cab ;  if  there  is  danger  ahead 
a  whistle  blows,  the  whistle  taking  the 
place  of  the  distant  signal.  Simulta- 
neously with  the  ringing  of  the  bell  a 
small  semaphore-arm  in  the  cab  goes  to 
clear;  when  the  Avhistle  blows,  it  moves 
to  danger. 

The  signals  are  picked  up  from  a  ramp 
on  the  track  actuated  by  the  same  current 
which  moves  the  semaphore  signals.  A 
clear  signal  is  given  if  the  train  connects 
with  one  portion  of  the  ramp,  and  dan- 
ger is  shown  if  it  strikes  another. 

In  the  engine  there  is  a  valve  kept 
closed  by  an  electromagnet  on  a  local 
circuit  normally  closed.  The  circuit 
passes  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 
locomotive,  where  there  is  a  switch  held 
in  position  by  a  lever  which  reaches  down 
low  enough  to  strike  the  ramp  as  it  passes. 
As  it  strikes  it  lifts,  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit; and,  if  there  is  danger,  permitting 
the  whistle  to  blow,  and  sending  the  min- 
iature semaphore  to  horizontal. 

If  the  ramp  indicates  that  the  track  is 
clear,  another  current  is  sent  through  the 
circuit,  ringing  the  bell  and  moving  the 
miniature  semaphore  to  clear,  the  whistle 
being  kept  from  blowing  at  the  same  time 
by  one  of  the  electromagnets  w^hich  holds 
the  valve  down  when  the  current  is  pass- 
ing. The  ramp  and  the  trip  which  is 
connected  with  the  automatic  stop  are 
kept  free  from  ice  in  winter  by  artificial 
heating. 

Worked  Without  a  Hitch. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  automatic 
stop  free  from  ice,  its  greatest  disadvan- 
tage, has  been  successfully  solved  by  the 
use  of  steam-heat.  This  was  found  nec- 
essary in  the  use  of  the  ramp,  and  the 
two  have  been  economically  worked  to- 
gether. During  the  great  blizzard  in  the 
spring  of  1908,  when  England  was  snow- 
bound and  the  semaphore-poles  were  fro- 
zen solid,  the  ramp  and  the  automatic 
stop,  where  they  were  in  use,  worked 
without  a  hitch.  The  steam-heat  kept 
them  free  of  snow  and  ice. 

Both  cab  signaling  and  the  automatic 
stop  have  proved  so  reliable  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  that  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  most  conservative  railroad 
body  in  the  world,  has  given  permission 


to  dismantle  the  semaphores  over  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles. 

Coincident  -with  the  development  of 
signaling,  there  has  been  steady  progress 
in  the  hardly  less  important  matter  of 
switching. 

The  Magic  Interlocking. 

The  concentration  of  switch  levers  in 
one  cabin  was  found  convenient  as  early 
as  1846.  It  was  immediately  obvious 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  make 
a  mistake  now  and  then,  and  throw  the 
wrong  switch;  but  eaciij^ mistake  meant  a 
wreck,  or  an  engine  in  the  ditch. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  un- 
til Saxby  and  Farmer  invented  the  inter- 
locking method,  which  is  in  use  in  all  its 
essentials  to-day.  By  this  device  each 
lever  is  connected  to  a  slot  occupied  by 
small  blocks,  or  "  dogs "  with  pointed 
noses,  capable  of  slipping  into  grooves 
cut  into  a  rod — the'  tappet  bar — running 
vertically  in  the  machine. 

When  a  set  of  switches  are  to  be 
thrown,  the  first  movement  of  the  lever 
is  to  lift  the  rod,  Avhich  catches  the  noses 
of  all  the  "  dogs  "  representing  switches 
involved  in  the  movement.  By  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  the  "  dogs,"  one 
that  would  cause  an  open  switch  or  other- 
wise break  the  track  cannot  be  slipped 
into  a  groove,  but  will  rest  with  its  nose 
against  the  grooveless  portion  of  the  tap- 
pet bar. 

If  the  leverman  by  mistake  grasps  the 
wrong  handle,  he  finds  it  does  not  work; 
thus  all  danger  is  averted.  If  any  of  the 
switches  necessary  to  form  a  certain  clear 
track  are  in  use,  that  fact  also  shows  it- 
self by  the  lever  refusing  to  work. 

While  the  making  of  a  switch  is  in 
progress,  all  the  other  switches  are  im- 
movable ;  but  the  moment  it  is  made  and 
locked,  those  not  conflicting  are  released, 
and  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

On  the  earlier  machines,  those  which 
are  worked  by  "  Johnny  Armstrong " 
power,  the  pulling_of  the  lever  turns  a 
pipe  which  parallels  the  track  to  the  point 
of  the  switch.  Two  levers  are  necessary 
—one  to  unlock  the  switch,  which  is  nor- 
mally held  rigid  by  a  plunger,  and  the 
other  to  move  the  switch  itself. 

The  English  Board  of  Trade  has  lim- 
ited the  distance  a  switch  can  be  located 
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from  a  manual  plant  to  540  feet,  but  even 
at  that  distance  it  takes  beef  to  bring  over 
the  levers. 

Motive  power  for  switching  purposes 
was  introduced  in  1860.  The  iirst  was 
hydraulic  pressure,  a  piston  acting  on  a 
combination  of  salt  and  water,  a  leaky 
machine  which  did  not  always  do  its  duty. 
There  were  other  faults  to  the  interlock- 
ing machines  at  that  time. 

There  was  no  way  of  preventing  a 
switch  from  being  thrown  under  a  train 
and  making  it  do  the  splits.  This  was 
eifectively  stopped  by  the  detector  -  bar, 
which  was  invented  in  1870. 

The  detector-bar  is  a  long  strip  of  iron 
paralleling  the  rail  at  a  switch,  and  con- 
nected with  the  switching  apparatus  so 
that  it  rises  an  inch  above  the  rail  during 
the  process  of  throwing  the  switch. 
While  a  train  is  passing  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  the  detector-bar  and  throw  the 
switch. 

It  was  not  until  1874,  twenty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  interlocking,  that 
it  was  introduced  into  America.  The 
machinery  was  made  in  England,  and  in- 
stalled in  this  country  by  English  me- 
chanics who  were  brought  over  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  set  up  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  East  Newark,  and  its 
advantages  were  so  obvious  that  its  use 
spread  rapidly,  especially  at  grade-cross- 
ings and  terminals. 

The  Electropneumatic. 

Hydraulic  pressure  as  a  motive-power 
was  superseded  by ,  the  invention  of  the 
low-pressure  pneumatic  machines  in  1876, 
the  first  of  which  was  placed  in  operation 
at  the  north  end  of  the  "  Y  "  entering  the 
tracks  to  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

Four  years  later  the  high-pressure  elec- 
tropneumatic machine  took  its  place,  and 
it  is  used  successfully  in  many  large  ter- 
minals to-day.  Electricity  is  used  to 
operate  the  valves,  and  compressed  air 
does  the  work  which  used  to  fall  to  the 
leverman  in  the  tower.  The  machinery  is 
different,  but  the  method  is  the  same,  the 
air  first  unlocking  the  switch,  then  throw- 
ing and  locking  it  again. 

The  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  ma- 
chine greatly  facilitated  the  handling  of 
traffic  at  terminals,  as  it  can  operate  over 
any  distance,  and  there  is  nothing  to  wear 


out.  The  use  of  electricity  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  pneumatic  system,  as  invented 
by  Taylor  in  1891,  has  created  a  rivalry 
between  the  manufacturers  of  the  two 
kinds  of  plants,  and  the  result  has  been 
increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  both. 

The  electropneumatic  is  used  in  the 
largest  single  switching  tower  in  the 
world,  in  the  yards  of  the  Glasgow  Cen- 
tral depot,  where  there  are  374  levers; 
but  the  new  tower  in  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  which  will  have  700 
levers,  will  be  operated  by  the  all-electric. 

Wonderful  Combinations. 

In  the  interlocking  plant  there  is  a 
close  relation  betAveen  switching  and  sig- 
naling, and  it  is  not  possible  to  complete 
the  switch  until  the  signal-lever  has  been 
pulled. 

If  a  towerman  had  to  remember,  each 
time  he  threw  a  switch,  all  the  other 
routes  it  conflicted  with,  he  could  not 
carry  the  knowledge  in  his  head ;  but  the 
interlocking  plant  has  a  perfect  memory. 
If  one  of  the  routes,  for  instance,  passes 
from  one  track  to  another  through  double 
slips  until  it  has  crossed  ten  tracks,  the 
interlocking  plant  will  have-  a  signal 
showing  on  each  of  the  tracks  crossed  as 
soon  as  there  is  danger. 

It  has  all  been  figured  out  in  advance, 
and  the  necessary  signal-wires  have  been 
connected,  so  that  the  moment  a  certain 
route  •  is  opened,  every  signal  on  every 
track  affected  flies  to  danger. 

The  detector-bar  is  no  longer  used  in 
modern  plants,  a  track  circuit  serving  the 
same  purpose  and  occupying  no  room. 
As  soon  as  a  train  enters  a  switch,  it 
makes  a  connection  in  the  relay,  which 
locks  the  lever  in  the  interlocking  plant, 
making  it  impossible  to  throw  the  switch. 

The  Uses  of  the  "  Make  and  Break." 

In  the  interlocking  plant,  worked  by 
electricity,  as  in  the  automatic  signal,  it 
is  the  making  and  breaking  of  circuits  by 
the  lifting  and  falling  of  armature  which 
does  the  work.  Instead  of  a  lever,  there 
is  a  handle  which  ^Dulls  out,  interlocking 
the  several  levers  which  might  conflict, 
and  preventing  complications. 

During  this  part  of  the  motion  there  is 
no  change  in  the  electrical  connection  or 
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in  the  switch.  With  the  second  part  of 
the  pull  on  the  handle,  the  brushes  which 
have  been  connected  with  contact-slips  on 
one  end  of  a  controller  pass  to  the  con- 
tact-slips on  the  other  end,  breaking  the 
circuit  and  causing  a  new  current,  which 
throws  the  switch. 

When  the  work  is  done,  if  the  switch 
works  right,  two  parts  of  the  machine 
make  a  true  connection,  and  it  is  then 
possible  to  give  the  handle  a  third  pull, 
which  releases  the  other  switches  and 
locks  the  switch  just  made. 

It  takes  a  long  time  in  the  telling,,  but 
it  happens  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  If 
the  switch  is  pulled  through  the  first 
movement,  but  will  go  no  farther,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  it,  and  a  repair- 
man is  hurried  out  to  examine.  If  the 
switch  is  occupied,  it  is  altogether  locked, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  pull  the  handle 
through  even  the  first  movement. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  invented  to  make 
it  possible  to  throw  a  whole  set  of 
switches  with  one  lever,  but  lever-men  are 
so  adept  that  they  can  throw  half  a  dozen 
switches  with  a  motion  that  is  practically 
continuous.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
with  one  lever  is  to  move  both  ends  of  a 
double-slip  switch  with  movable  points. 

The  whole  problem  of  a  modern 
switching  plant  must  be  solved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  engineer  who  lays  out  the 
plans  on  paper.  There  is  in  it  a  very 
complicated  problem,'  and  the  combina- 
tions are  gone  over  by  half  a  dozen  ex- 
perts before  work  is  commenced.  There 
are  sometimes  hundreds  of  different  routes 
within  a  plant,  and  there  must  be  a  com- 
plete set  of  wires  for  each,  so  that  all  con- 
flicting switches  will  be  locked,  and  the 
signals  on  all  conflicting  tracks  show  at 
danger  when  any  one  route  is  open. 

The  engineers  have  reduced  the  tower-, 
man's  duties  steadily  in  this  direction. 
They  are  now  so  carefully  mapped  out 
that  a  greenhorn  could  go  into  a  tower 
and  operate  the  plant.  He  would  be  slow, 
but  he  could  not  make  a  mistake. 


If  he  pulled  the  wrong  lever,  he  would 
find  it  locked.  If  he  tried  to  give  a  wrong 
signal,  it  would  not  work.  If  he  attempt- 
ed to  throw  a  switch  under  a  train,  it 
Avould  be  impossible. 

At  his  back  there  .would  be  a  chart  tell- 
ing what  levers  to  pull  to  open  a  certain 
route.  In  a  frame  in  front  of  him  he 
would  see  an  illuminated  map  of  the 
track,  showing  the  position  of  each  of  the 
moving  trains. 

In  the  "main  tower  in  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  in  New  York,  a  buzzer  rings 
whenever  a  train  enters  the  terminal  at 
Fifty-Sixth  Street.  After  that,  its  move- 
ments are  shown  on  the  illuminated  map. 

The  short-circuiting  of  the  automatic 
signals  by  the  tra.m  as  it  enters  each  block 
is  represented  in  miniature  on  the  map  by 
the  extinguishing  of  the  tiny  electric  bulb 
behind  the  glass.  As  it  passes  to  the  next 
block  it,  in  turn,  becomes  dark,  and  the 
block  out  of  which  it  has  passed  shows  a 
light  again. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  trains 
themselves  more  than  half  the  time,  the 
electric  map  is  invaluable.  It  keeps  the 
towerman  accurately  informed  all  the 
time,  and  saves  him  from  attempting  to 
open  a  route  before  a  train  has  altogether 
cleared  a  conflicting  switch.  As  the  trains 
pass  in  and  out  of  the  station,  their  shad- 
ows appear  to  be  crossing  the  map. 

Levermen  in  practise-  never  refer  to 
the  chart.  It  becomes  second  nature  for 
them  to  throw  the  right  switches  for  any 
given  combination,  but  they  constantly 
watch  the  illuminated  map,  as  if  they 
were  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the 
actual  trains. 

When  the  terminal  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  is  completed,  and  the  towers 
are  combined  in  one,  the  movements  of 
all  the  trains  within  the  terminal  will 
show  on  one  large  illuminated  map.  The 
tower  itself  will  be  remote  from  the  track, 
and  could  well  be  half  a  mile  away.  The 
towermen  will  be  guided  solely  by  the 
indications  on  the  map. 


A  frown  is  poor  fuel  on  a  long  run,  a  grouch  is  a  steep  grade  to  pull 
up,  and  a  hot  temper  never  made  water  boil. 

— The  Philosophic  Fireman. 


A  HEART  OF  THE  NORTH. 

BY    GEORGE    VAN    SCHAICK. 

Pierre  Hears  the  Indian  Girl's  Story 
and  Takes   Her  Away  From   Harm. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS. 

PIERRE,  a  young  Frenoh-Canadian  with  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  while  hunting  and 
trapping  in  the  Canadian  woods  rescues  Anne  Marie,  a  young  Indian  girl,  and  her 
old  father,  whose  canoe  has  been  upset  and  demolished  by  a  moose.  Father  and  daughter 
are  badly  injured.  Pierre  takes  them  to  his  tent  and  cares  for  them,  but  the  old  Indian  is 
so'seriously  hurt  that  he  dies,  and  Pierre  is  left  with  the  girl  on  his  hands.  A  half-breed 
and  an  Indian  appear  at  the  camp.  It  turns  out  that  this  half-breed,  Simon,  who  was  the 
husband  of  Anne  Marie's  sister,  but  who,  through  his  brutality,  has  killed  his  wife,  is  in 
love  with  the  girl,-  and  tries  to  make  Pierre  give  her  up. 


CHAPTER    III    (Continued). 

Anne  Marie  Tells  Her  Story. 

lERRE  sat  down  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent  and  be- 
gan cutting  tobacco  for  his 
pipe. 

"They  call  him  the  Grand 
^Simon,"  said  the  girl.  "  He 
is  also  called  Kuick-wa-tiao,  the  Carca- 
jou; and  that  name  makes  him  furious, 
because  the  carcajou  is  a  foul  beast.  But 
it  is  a  good  name  for  him. 

"  He  was  the  husband  of  my  sister, 
and  she  is  dead.  They  were  married  five 
years  ago  at  Lac  St.  Jean,  at  the  little 
church  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  you  know, 
in  the  Reserve.  She  was  a  fine,  strong 
girl,  and  had  taken  many  trips  to  the 
woods  with  my  father.  We  warned  her 
against  him,  for  no  one  likes  him  ;  and 
sometimes  he  drinks  hard. 

"  But  she  had  the  madness  of  love,  and 
they  went  away  together  for  the  winter's 
trapping.  They  traveled  back  with  their 
pelts  and  reached  Pointe  Bleue  for  the 
new  year,  and  she  was  very  weary,  but 
made  no  complaint ;  and  soon  they  started 
again,  with  big  loads  of  provisions,  and 
she  was  carrying  mor,e  than  she  ought. 
"  He  was  very  rough  with  her,  but  we 
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women  of  the  savages  are  used  to  hard- 
ship. Then,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  the  spring,  they  returned  with  their 
canoe,  and  my  sister  had  a  little  girl  in 
her  arms,'  born  in  the  woods  one  day 
when  he  was  away  looking  after  his  traps. 

"  She  was  all  alone  and  saw  no  one  for 
two  days,  until  he  came  back.  Well,  she 
had  carried  the  baby  and  a  good  load  of 
pelts,  and  had  done  her  share  with  the 
paddle  and  the  poje,  and  was  very  weak. 
We  thought  she  had  the  disease  of  the 
chest.  You  know,  the  one  that  kills  so 
many. 

"  But  she  got  better.  Simon  had  no 
house  at  Pointe  Bleue;  only  a  tent,  and 
she  lived  there  during  the  summer  while 
he  went  away.  He  had  sold  his  pelts 
v^ell,  and  was  gone  most  of  the  time, 
guiding  gentlemen  at  the  clubs.  But  he 
often  got  drunk,  and  sometimes  was  very 
bad  when  he  returned. 

"  That  was  their  life  for  two  years, 
.  during  which  the  baby  died.  It  had 
never  been  strong,  and  the  doctor  at  the 
Reserve  said  that  it  was  because  my  ^sis- 
ter was  not  well ;  and  the  baby  had 
never  been  well  nourished.  It  made  her 
very  unhappy.  They  trapped  in  winter, 
and  Simon  worked  somewhere  near  Lac 
St.  Jean  during  the  summer;  and  most  of 
the  time  he  was  drinking  too  much. 
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"  Yes.  there  is  a  great  fine  for  selling 
liquor  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservation; 
but  when  a  man  will  drink,  and  pays  any- 
thing they  ask,  he  can  often  get  it,  for 
there  are  always  some  who  will  run  risks. 

"  Then  my  brother  Elias  was  grown 
up  and  wanted  to  go  trapping ;  and  my 
father,  who  had  not  gone  for  several 
years,  thought-  he  would  like  to  try  it 
again,  and  felt  sure  he  could  stand  it ', 
but  we  had  little  money,  and  Simon  ad- 
vanced enough  for  our  provisions  and 
traps. 

"  vSo  we  started  off,  all  together,  with 
three  canoes,  and  big  loads,  and  I  was 
glad  to  be  with  my  sister;  and  she  was 
happy,  too.  We  traveled  more  than  a 
month  to  get  to  Grand  Lac  Manouan, 
and  beyond  it,  where  Simon  had  his  camp 
and  his  cache. 

"  So,  we  all  camped  near  one  another; 
and  it  was  then  we  found  out  how  bad 
Simon  v/as  to  my  sister,  for  she  had  never 
told.  He  was  quarrelsome  and  always 
made  her  work  harder  than  she  ought, 
and  he  would  tell  us  to  go  away  if  we 
did  not  like  it. 

"  Aly  sister  then  had  another  little 
baby;  but  she  had  to  work  like  a  strong 
man,  skinning  and  cutting  wood,  setting 
snares  for  rabbits,  and  doing  the  cooking 
— and  Simon  was  grumbling  and  quar- 
reling all  the  time.  The  little  one  was 
ill  and  cried  much,  like  a  white  baby, 
and  Simon  would  swear  at  it. 

"  The  trapping  was  not  very  good. 
There  were  no  beaver,  and  the  mink  were 
scarce ;  and  there  were  but  few  loup- 
cerviers  and  otters.  My  father  and 
brother  worked  hard,  all  on  one  side  of 
a  river,  while  Simon  had  his  lines  on  the 
other  side.  They  did  better  than  he,  and 
he  was  angry  about  that.  It  was  a  life 
of  scolding. 

"  Then  ■  came  the  day  when  he  had 
brought  a  good  otter-skin,  and  it  was 
frozen  and  had  to  be  thawed  out  a  little 
before  scraping  and  stretching.  She  was 
working  at  it  when  the  baby  cried.  It 
must  have  been  in  pain,  so  she  wept  in 
the  tent  and  looked  after  it,  leaving  the 
skin  on  the  ground;  and  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  sparks  and  hot  ashes  over  the  pelt 
and  damaged  it. 

"  While  she  was  looking  at  it  he  came 
in.  She  told  him  how  it  happened.  He 
swore  at  her  and  the   child,   and  struck 


her.  The  baby  was  in  her  arms,  and  the 
blow  made  her  fall.  In  some  way  the 
little  one  was  hurt,  for  in  a  day  more  it 
was  dead. 

"  My  sister  was  very  strange  after 
that.  She  never  spoke  at  all,  and  her 
head  was  always  bent  very  low.  When 
we  spoke  to  her  she  did  not  answer,  and 
never  cried ;  but  looked  as  if  some  great 
sickness  had  hold  of  her,  and  we  did  not 
see  her  eat. 

"  Then    one    day,    when    Simon    had 
been  gone  two  days  and  she  was  resting/" 
in  the  tent,  my  old  father  went  to  her 
with  some  meat,  and  found  that  she  did 
liot  move — far  she  was  dead. 

"  When  Simon  returned  next  day  and 
was  told,  he  said  she  had  ever  been  a 
weak  and  sickly  thing.  He  helped  us 
bury  her,  and  went  back  to  his  trapping. 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  paid  no  more  heed  to 
her  than  if  she  had  been  a  dead  dog.  But 
he  began  to  come  always  to  our  tent,  and 
it  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  he  made  love  to  me." 

Pierre  said  something  strong  just  then, 
and  the  girl  continued.  It  seemed  to  do 
her  good  to  speak  of  all  these  things  that 
had  made  her  heart  sore  and  angry  so 
long.  She  appreciated  the  sympathy  ex- 
pressed in  the  young  man's  looks. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  me,  her  sister,  with  her 
poor  body  and  that  of  the  little  one  lying 
frozen  a  foot  or  two  under  the  earth  near 
by,  where  they  would  not  begin  to  thaw 
and  pass  away  for  many,  many  months  to 
come. 

"  I  was  angry  and  reproached  hun ; 
and  my  brother  told  him  to  leave  me 
alone,  and  they  quarreled;  Once  I 
threatened  him  with  an  ax,  and  I  think 
I  would  have  killed  him  if  my  poor  old" 
father  had  not  come  between  us ;  but  the 
Carcajou,  he  went  aAvay  laughing. 

"  You  know  how  it  is  when  misfor- 
tunes come ;  they  do  not  cease  for  a  long 
time.  Elias,  my  brother,  went  away  for 
two  days  to  attend  to  a  line  of  traps,  and 
did, not  return.  We  went  in  search,  of 
him.  There  had  been  no  new  snow  since 
he  left,  and  we  followed  him  easily  and 
found  him  dead  beside  a  dead  bear. 

"  The  beast  had  been  caught  in  the 
trap  and  had  carried  it  away  far,,  and 
Elias  had  followed  him.  He  was  a  big- 
bear,  and  the  drag-log  had  not  hindered 
him    much.      But    it    was    caught    under 
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some  fallen  logs  when  my  brother 
reached  him,  and  he  had  gone  very  near 
to  shoot.  The- bear  was  badly  wounded, 
yet  had  made  a  leap  that  had  broken  the 
drag-log  away  from  where  it  was  entan- 
gled, and  he  had  caught  Elias. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  terrible  time.  My 
father  became  weaker  on  account  of  his 
age  and  the  misfortune.  He  could  do 
little  at  the  trapping ;  and  Simon  was 
forever  scolding  because  he  had  lent 
money  for  the  outfit,  and  feared  he  would 
not  get  it  back. 

"  He  said  he  would  forgive  the  debt  if 
I  vA'ould  marry  him,  but  T  would  not. 

"  When  spring  came  we  all  started 
back,  leaving  the  little  dead  baby  and  the 
brother  and  sister,  all  together,  under 
some  big  hemlocks.  When  we  reached  a 
place  two  days'  journey  above  the  forks 
in  the  Manouan  River,  my  father  ~was 
taken  ill.  But  Kuick-wa-tiao  would  not 
wait,  and  said  we  were  to  follow.  That 
sickness  lasted  long ;  it  was  a  pain  and  a 
swelling  of  the  legs,  and  we  remained 
all  summer," 

"  How  did  you  live?  "  asked  Pierre. 

"  I  caught  fish  and  rabbits,  but  we  had 
no  more  tea.  Last  month,  when  my 
father  was  well,  we  got  down  to  the 
forks,  and  I  said  we  would  go  a  few 
days'  journey  up  the  Shipshaw. 

"  Then  I  thought,  after  a  couple  of 
weeks,  that  Simon  would  have  gone  up 
the  Manouan  on  his  return  journey,  and 
that  we  would  go  down  the  river  and  not 
meet  him.  But  he  guessed  what  we  had 
done,  for  he  is  here." 

The  girl  stopped,  exhausted  by  her 
long  tale,  which  she  had  told  hurriedly 
and  excitedly.  Pierre  looked  at  her  pity- 
ingly, in  thorough  understanding  of  the 
little  drama  enacted  in  the  wilderness. 

"You  poor  girl!"  he  said.  "You 
have  been  through  purgatory,  haven't 
you?  Just  tell  me  what  you  want  me  to 
do,  and  I'll  help  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability." 

Just'  then  he  saw  the  Indian,  who  came 
along  the  portage,  staggering  under  a 
huge  load.  He  was  soon  followed  by 
Simon,  whose  great  bulk  was  bending  un- 
der the  weight  of  several  big  poches. 

After  discharging  their  burdens,  they 
came  up  to  the  tent  and  asked  how  the 
old  man  was.  The  half-breed  peered  in 
and  shook  his  head. 


After  lighting  his  pipe,  Simon  looked 
at  Pierre  for  a  moment,  scratching  his 
head  uncertainly.     Finally  he  spoke  : 

"  He  will  not  live  —  he  is  done  for. 
You  cannot  do  anything  to  save  him." 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  answered  Pierre. 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  no  need  of  your 
staying  longer.  We  can  remain  here  and 
take  care  of  him  as  long  as  he  lives,  and, 
afterward,  I  will  look  after  the  girl." 

Pierre  did  not  answer.  He  was  whit- 
tling a  stick  with  his  knife,  and  careful- 
ly considered  his  work.  Finally  he  said 
slowly,  "Well!" 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  going  on  with  your  journey,  and  you 
can  start  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  young  man. 
With  this  non-committal  remark,  he  re- 
sumed the  shaving  of  his  bit  of  spruce, 
sitting  peacefully  upon  a  log.  Simon  cast 
evil  looks  at  him,  and  finally  rose  and 
went  down  to  the  river,  where  the  Indian 
had  lighted  a  little  fire  of  chips  and  birch- 
bark. 

In  a  few  moments  the  two  were  busy, 
boiling  their  spruce-gum  and  seal-oil  in  a 
little  pot,  and  mending  a  crack  in  their 
canoe  at  a  place  that  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  boulder.  Simon 
smeared  the  gum  on  the  crack,  smoothing 
it  over  with  his  wetted  thumb,  and,  sus- 
picious of  another  place,  ap'plied  his  lips 
to  it  and- sucked  hard.  But  his  cheeks  re- 
mained collapsed  —  no  air  was  coming 
through. 

"  The  '  ousch  '  is  tight  now,"  he  said. 

The  Indian  grunted  assentingly,  care- 
fully folding  up  a  bit  of  cotton  cloth 
from  which  he  had  taken  the  small  strip 
that  had  been  pasted  over  the  crack  with 
the  gum. 

"Big  fellow,"  he  said,  "  the  monsieur." 

"  I'll  break  his  neck,"  snarled  Simon, 
upon  which  the  Indian  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

Pierre  went  into  the  tent  again  for  an- 
. other  look  at  his  patient.  Anne  Marie, 
weary  and  ill,  had  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  was  asleep.  Looking  at  the 
old  man  lying  there  quietly,  he  observed 
a  strange  fixity  in  his  gaze.  Bending  over 
him  and  taking  his  hand  within  his  own, 
the  young  man  found  that  it  was  very 
cold.  Another  glance  revealed  the  truth. 
Silently,  without  stirring,  gently  as  in  a 
long,  deep  slumber,  the  end  had  come. 
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Just  then  Anne  Marie  opened  her  eyes. 
Something  in  Pierre's  face  told  her  the 
truth,  but  she  made  no  outcry.  Raising 
herself  to  her  knees,  with  great  tears 
coursing  down  her  cheeks,  her  lips  moved 
without  a  sound. 

She  was  braking  this  blow  as  she  had 
borne  others — bravely  and  quietly,  with 
the  capacity  for  long  -  suffering  of  her 
race,  with  the  courage  of  a  strong  nature, 
and  with  the  real,  deep  sorrow  of  a  lov- 
ing woman. 

Sinaon  and  his  companion,  coming  up, 
found  the  two  kneeling  down  in  the  tent. 
They  took  off  their  caps  and  knelt  also, 
praying  silently,  mechanically,  impressed 
for  the  moment,  but,  like  children,  ready 
to  quickly  forget. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  arose  and  began 
to  search  under  the  trees  for  a  spot  fairly 
free  from  rocks.  With  sharpened  poles 
they  pulled  away  the  mossy  carpet  and 
dug  up  the  earth,  throwing  out  the  heavy, 
black  mold  and  the  stones  with  their 
hands,  until  finally,  sweating  with  their 
hard  toil,  they  decided  that  the  grave  was 
deep  enough,  and  returned  to  the  tent  for 
the  body. 

"  That  is  your  coat,"  said  Simon  to 
-  Pierre. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Pierre. 

"  I  will  take  it  off',"  said  the  half- 
breed. 

"No;  leave  it  alone,"  ordered  Pierre. 

Simon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the 
three  men  took  up  their  burden,  lifting  it 
carefully,  while  the  girl  arose  painfully 
and  slowly  followed  them. 

Pierre  had  carpeted  the  grave  Avith  fir- 
boughs,  and  Anne  Marie  noticed  it.  The 
old  man  was  lowered  into  his  last  home 
Avith  the  long  tump-lines,  and  Simon  was 
about  to  begin  pushing  the  earth  back  into 
the  cavity,  when  Pierre  asked  him  to  wait. 

With  his  knife  he  ripped  off  some  strips 
of  birch-bark  from  a  tree  near  by,  and 
covered  the  grizzled  old  face,  while  the 
girl  looked  at  him  gratefully.  The  earth 
was  then  pushed  back,  and  a  rough  cross 
made  of  two  sticks  was  planted  at  the 
head. 

Pierre  replaced  the  strips  of  moss  with 
the  tiny  leaves  of  wintergreen  and  wood- 
sorrel  peeping  out  of  the  velvety  covering, 
until  there  was  left  but  a  rough  spot  that 
would  soon  again  be  level  with  the  soil  of 
the  forest,  and  a  little  perishable  cross, 


to  mark  the  coming  and  the  passing  of  a' 
poor  old  savage. 

"  Maskoush,  get  the  book,"  ordered  Si- 
mon. 

From  the  depths  of  one  of  the  packs 
Maskoush — or  Little  Bear,  the  Indian — 
brought  out  a  prayer-book  and  handed  it 
to  Simon,  who  quietly,  as  if  accomplish- 
ing some  strange  rite  in  which  the  mum- 
bling of  unintelligible  sentences  was  the 
chief  function,  read  the  Latin  words.  He 
went  on  and  on,  hardly  stopping  for 
breath. 

He  scattered  a  handful  of  earth  over 
the  grave,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
Maskoush  said  "  Reqiiicscat  in  pace,"  aft- 
er which  the  two  men  ligh-ted  their  pipes 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

Pierre  considered  his  three  companions. 
Simon,  the  half-breed,  was  evil  with  the 
bad  traits  of  two  races,  while  Little  Bear 
had  been,  in  some  sort,  tamed  by  the  white 
men  who  had  brought  the  sheet  -  iron 
stoves,  the  axes  of  steel,  the  tea,  and  the 
wheat. 

Yet,  both  were  brutish — fit  descend- 
ants of  a  people  that  had  made  its  wom- 
ankind beasts  of  burden.  They  carried 
with  them  a  prayer-book  in  a  dead  tongue 
they  did  not  understand.  It  was  a  fetish. 
It  would  take  generations  for  them  to  un- 
derstand its  spirit. 

But  the  girl,  Ou-memeou,  christened 
Anne  Marie,  seemed  of  a  different  sort. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  of  the  broken- 
spirited  chewers  of  m.en's  frozen  mocca- 
sins. She  had  done  \ip  her  hair  in  two 
long  plaits  that  hung  down  her  back,  and 
her  forehead  showed  intelligence.  Her 
eyes  were  beautiful,  calm  at  times,,  yet 
capable  of  showing  passion.  Her  racial 
characteristics  were  marked,  but  the  fine 
oval  of  her  face  made  her  a  thing  of  grace 
and  loveliness.  It  was  difficult  to  tell 
how  great  an  influence  her  religion  might 
have  upon  her  mind,  yet  Pierre  knew  that, 
such  as  it  was,  it  must  be  with  her  a  thing 
of  the  heart — a  sweetening  and  softening 
power  for  good. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  near-by  rock.  No 
more  tears  were  coursing  down  her  face. 
Her  thoughts  were  not  very  complex,  yet 
she  realized  that  an  important  part  in  the 
drama  of  her  life  was  ended.  But  the 
struggle — the  never-ending  contest  of 
those  who  battle  with  the  wild — was  still 
going  on— and  it  seemed  like  a  natural 
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thing,  since  her  brief  life  had  been  sp^nt 
in  a  region  that  insists  upon  a  constant 
fight  for  existence,  and  in  which  hunger 
and  cold  are  the  paramount  enemies. 

The  men  who  stood  about  her  were 
silent  —  thinking  of  a  contest  to  come. 
Hatred  and  jealousy  were  in  Simon's 
heart,  while  contempt  and  the  feeling  of 
enmity  developed  in  men  toward  ill- 
favored  and  dangerous  beasts  swayed 
Pierre. 

The  Indian  alone  was  indifferent.  He 
had  gone  on  this  trip  with  Simon  be- 
cause the  latter  was  a  successful  trap- 
per, and  because  he  knew  he  would  re- 
turn with  a  goodly  minor  share  in  the 
spoils  of  the  voyage.  But  the  love-af- 
fairs of  others  were  nothing  to  him  but  a 
hindrance — a  thing  interfering  with  the 
pursuit  of  pelts. 

If  needed,  he  would  take  his  partner's 
side,  of  course.  He  scented  trouble,  and 
disliked  it.  The  season  was  late,  and  it 
was  high  time  they  were  on  the  trapping- 
grounds. 

He  could  not  understand  why  Simon 
and  Pierre  should  want  to  quarrel 
about  the  girl.  She  was  very  poor ;  she 
had  nothing.  He  was  looking  forward 
to  marrying  another  girl,  for  whom  he 
would  have  to  give  guns  and  blankets, 
but  whose  "  well-off  "  father  would  soon 
be  leaving  behind  him  a  small  house  on 
the  reservation,  with  a  pony  and  a  cow, 
two  tents,  and  a  lot  of  traps. 

A  certain  respect  for  the  near  presence 
of  the  dead,  for  the  last  words  the  girl  had 
uttered,  kept  the  men  silent.  They  could 
still  hear  her  anguished  voice.  They  felt 
subdued  by  her  presence ;  for,  while  she 
was  the  cause  of  contention,  she  was  hurt 
and  sorrowing,  and  even  the  gross  nature 
of  the  Carcajou  was  for  the  time  being 
kept  in  bounds  by  her  grief. 

Thus  the  men  held  in  leash  passions 
that  might  at  any  moment  break  forth  in 
riot.  So  still  did  they  all  keep  that  when 
the  Indian  finally  tapped  his  pipe  against 
the  trunk  of  a  birch,  and  began  stolidly  to 
scrape  the  bowl  with  his  knife,  all  heads 
turned  toward  him  expectantly,  as  if  this 
breaking  of  the  silence  portended  some- 
thing. Yet,  no  one  spoke  for  many  min- 
utes, until  the  half-breed  finally  began  im- 
patiently. 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  tent,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  time  to  eat." 
6  R  R 


He  went  to  the  girl,  and  took  her  gen- 
tly by  the  arm.  She  shook  herself  free, 
and  walked  alone,  slowly,  with  much  pain 
and  difficulty,  her  nether  lip  pressed  by 
her  white  upper  teeth.  The  men  followed 
in  silence.  The  Indian  was  evidently 
quite  unconcerned,  but  the  others  were 
both  under  tension  and  ready  for  trouble 
when  it  should  come. 

They  reached  the  tent,  and  Anne  Marie 
sank  down  upon  the  fir-boughs  with  a 
groan,  placing  her  hand  upon  her  in- 
jured side  with  a  movement  that  had 
become  usual  to  her.  Pierre  was  con- 
cerned to  see  her  looking  so  distressingly 
ill. 

The  silence  was  again  broken  by  Si- 
mon, who  was  crouching  by  the  fire,  hold- 
ing a  spiderful  of  slices  of  fat  pork  over 
the  flames. 

"  You  are  a  doctor?  "  he  asked  Pierre. 

"  I  know  something  of  medicine,"  an- 
swered the  latter. 

.  "  How  long  before  she  will  be  able  to 
travel?  " 

"  I  do  not  know — perhaps  many  days," 
Pierre  replied  guardedly.  He  was  look- 
ing in  the  tent,  and  saw  that  the  girl 
listened  eagerly  to  their  conversation. 

There  was  a  tense  appearance  in  her 
face — such  as  he  had  seen  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  men  approaching  big'  game, 
or  going  out  upon  a  log  jam,  or  making 
ready  to  battle  in  the  ring. 

Simon's  lips  worked  as  he  sought  to 
restrain  the  anger  that  Avas  possessing 
him. 

"Many  days,  maudit ! '' -^xo.  exclaimed. 
"  Never.  You  take  her  for  one  of  your 
fine  ladies,  perhaps.  She  is  Anne  Marie, 
a  savage  like  ourselves,  isn't  she,  Mas- 
koush?"  and  he  turned  for  confirmation 
to  the  Indian  standing  beside  him.  "  She 
will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.  She 
can  travel.  I  will  not  make  her  carry. 
She  need  not  touch  a  paddle.  Do  you 
think  I  can  waste  my  time  here?  I  must 
go  north,  and  she  goes  with  me !  " 

By  this  time  the  fat  pork  was  burning 
in  the  spider,  but  the  half-breed  did  not 
notice  it. 

"  I  suppose  that  is  for  her  to  say,"  an- 
swered the  young  man  calmly. 

"  It  is  what  she  is  going  to  do,"  snarled 
Simon.  "  Her  father  is  dead  now,  and 
her  brother,  too,  and  I  am  going  to  look 
after  her." 
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Pierre  noticed  that  the  girl  put  one  fin- 
ger to  her  lips  and  nodded  affirmatively. 
He  understood  at  once  that  he  was  to  in- 
terpose no  objection. 

"  Oh,  well — it  is  nothing  to  me,"  he 
answered. 

With  that  word  the  dark  cloud  of  an- 
ger that  had  been  gathering  was  dis- 
persed. Simon's  countenance  assumed  a 
less  unpleasant  expression,  and  he  went 
to  work  to  fry  more  pork,  while  Maskoush 
was  making  the  tea. 

They  all  had  something  to  eat,  after 
which  Simon  jvent  in  search  of  a  suitable 
young  spruce.  The  blows  of  his  ax  rang 
near  by,  and  he  soon  returned  with  a 
straight  trunk,  which  he  had  already  di- 
vested of  its  branches. 

This  was  split  into  a  couple  of  rough_ 
planks,  which  were  trimmed  with  the  ax, 
after  which  he  set  to  work  to  make  a 
paddle  to  replace  one  that  was  split.  In 
the  meantime  the  Indian  took  off  one  of 
his  high  moccasins  and  began  to  cobble  it 
with  an  awl  and  a  piece  of  waxed  thread, 
All  was  peace  for  the  time  being. 
A  short  way  above  the  camp  a  good- 
sized  brook  fell  in  the  river,  and  Pierre, 
wandering  there,  noticed  that  fish  were 
rising  in  the  pool  above.  He  returned  to 
the  camp  and  put  up  one  of  his  rods,  and 
picked  out  some  flies,  and  was  about  to 
start,  when  the  girl  moaned.  He  leaned 
the  rod  against  the  tent  and  entered. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked.  "  Is 
the  pain  very  bad?  " 

"  They  must  think  it  is  very  bad,"  she 
answered.  "  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
travel  yet.     Are  they  near?  " 

"  No ;  they  are  down  by  the  canoes." 
'■'  Well,  let  them  believe  I  am  very  ill. 
It  is  bad  enough,  anyway.     But  I  must 
think — oh,  I  must  think  very  hard." 
"  I  must  think,  too,"  said  Pierre. 
"  Do  not  stay  here  with  me,"  said  Anne 
Marie ;  "  the  less  you  are  here  the  better." 
Pierre  recognized  the  wisdom  of  this  re- 
quest.   There  was  no  advantage  in  arous- 
ing Simon's  ready  anger  and  jealousy  any 
more  than  could  be  helped. 

"  All  right.  I'll  go  and  catch  some  fish 
if  I  can,"  he  replied.  "  If  you  think  of 
any  plan,  let  me  know  what  it  is,  and  I'll 
do  all  I  can  for  you." 

He  nodded  to  the  girl  in  a  friendly  way 
and  took  his  rod.  His  way  led  him  near 
the  place  where  the  two  men  were  at  work. 


They  looked  at  him  somewhat  curiously 
as  he  passed  by  them. 

"  I  think  there  are  some  trout  in  that 
brook,"  he  said.     "  I'm  going  to  try." 

The  Indian  grunted  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  believed  there  were  some 
little  ones  there,  but  Simon  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Without  meaning  to,  Pierre 
had  given  the  half-breed  a  favorable  im- 
pression. He  was  a  gentleman,  and  only 
cared  for  his  sport.  He  was  going  to 
catch  trout  with  that  foolish  little  shiny 
yellow  rod.  He  had  done  what  he  could 
for  the  girl  and  her  old  father,  and  now 
only  thought  of  fish. 

He  had  not  come  into  the  woods  all 
alone,  like  a  stupid,  venturesome  tender- 
foot, to  get  into  a  fight  about  a  girl. 

He  probably  thought  it  his  duty  to  stay 
another  day  or  two  until  Anne  Marie 
should  be  better,  and  then  would  go  on 
his  way  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  it 
would  be  safer  and  healthier  for  him  to 
do  so. 

Simon,  conscious  of  his  own  bulging 
muscles  and  limited  intellect,  overrated 
his  ability  to  deal  with  th^  situation.  He 
hardly  considered  the  girl  as  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  crossing  of  his  will. 
Women  were  the  prey  of  men,  4ike  the 
beavers  and  the  loup-cerviers,  and  be- 
longed to  the  strongest,  who,  by  right  of 
their  thews  and  sinews,  were  entitled  to 
the  kisses  of  the  first  and  the  pelts  of  the 
others. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  lifting  huge 
loads,  he  did  not  realize  the  springs  of 
steel  that  were  hidden  in  the  long,  lithe 
arms  of  Pierre,  who,  after  all,  handled  an 
ax  in  a  way  to  make  a  real  woodsman 
laugh. 

The  young  man  had  reached  the  pool, 
and  began  casting  a  brown  hackle  and  a 
Montreal  over  its  riffled  water.  At  the 
second  or  third  attempt  he  got  a  rise,  and 
soon  landed  a  small  trout.  In  a  few  min- 
utes more  he  got  a  second  and  a  third  one. 

A  few  more  casts  were  fruitless,  and 
he  pulled  out  some  more  line  to  reach  an 
eddy  just  back  of  a  large  rock  that  rose 
out  of  the  water  at  the  head  of  the  pool. 
As  the  hackle  descended  gently  upon  the 
surface,  there  was  a  boiling  of  the  water, 
a  "glimpse  of  a  broad  back,  a  reddish  and 
silvery  flash,  and  then  the  music  of  the 
reel. 

This  was  no  quarter-pounder  such  as 
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he  had  just  landed.  In  a  moment  the  joy 
of  a  big  fight  was  on  hun !  Everything 
else  in  the  world  was  forgotten !  There 
was  the  rapid  cutting  of  the  water  by  the 
tense  line,  and  the  tugs  that  make  the 
heart  beat  lest  the  tackle  should  prove 
weak  or  the  fish  be  poorly  hooked  ! 

Down  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  pool 
and  up  again,  along  the  sides  where  he 
sought  to  entangle  the  line  upon  broken, 
sunken  branches,  across  and  back,  the 
game  old  trout  carried  on  the  contest. 
Then  Pierre  realized  that  he  had  no  land- 
ing net.  There  was  no  sandy  place  where 
he  might  lead  the  fish  into  shallow  water. 
He  must  have  the  net  or  lose  the  big  fel- 
low, and  shouted  lustily. 

Simon  came  running  down,  and  Pierre 
asked  him  to  go  up  to  his  tent  and  bring 
the  landing  net.  Simon  hastened  off  and 
soon  returned  with  it,  taking  a  seat  upon 
the  bank  and  watching  the  contest. 

The  big  trout  was  done  for.  Several 
times  it  half  turned  upon  its  side,  and 
Pierre  then  managed  to  reel  him  in  close 
to  the  bank,  where,  with  a  triumphant 
whoop,  the  half-breed  scooped  him  up  in 
the  net  neatly  and  cleverly. 

"  It  is  a  fine  trout !  "  he  said,  grinning. 

Pierre,  much  pleased  with  the  world  in 

general,  answered  pleasantly,  and  the  two 

returned  to  the  tent  as  if  they  had  been 

friends  all  their  lives. 

The  little  spring-scale  said  four  pounds 
and  a  half,  and  Simon  turned  the  fish 
over  to  Maskoush,  who  went  down  by  the 
river  to  clean  it. 

Pierre  entered  the  tent.  He  had  held 
up  the  fish  in  order  to  show  it  to  the  girl, 
and  she  smiled. 

"  That  is  right — be  friends,"  she  said. 
"  He  must  not  suspect." 

Pierre's  spirits  fell.  He  had  really 
quite  forgotten  for  the  time  being  that 
there  was  any  trouble  in  the  camp. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  anything?  "  he 
whispered.     Anne  Marie  shook  her  head. 
"  Not  yet,"   she  replied.     "  It  is  very 
hard." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Shooting  Many  Rapids. 

T^OR  the  next  two  days  they  passed 
■*■  the  time  as  best  they  could,  the 
girl   remaining   in   the   tent,    Pierre   fish- 


ing, smoking,  cleaning  his  gun  and  talk- 
ing to  the  Indian  or  to  Simon,  who  over- 
hauled, mended,  patched,  cooked,  and 
played  cards  with  a  greasy  pack,  as  if 
time  had  been  of  not  the  slightest  conse- 
quence. 

On  the  third  day,  it  rained  fitfully, 
and  fallen  leaves  began  to  fly  over  the 
river.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  and  their 
inaction  made  the  men  restless.  They 
were  all  gathered  in  the  large  tent,  where 
Anne  Marie  was  lying  down,  apparently 
as  ill  as  ever. 

"Isn't  she  ever  going  to  get  well?" 
Simon  asked  the  young  man  discontent- 
edly, as  if  resenting  the  fact  that  he  was 
unable  to  cure  her  more  quickly. 

"  There  are  broken  ribs,"  answered  the 
latter.  "  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
broken  bones   do   not   mend   quickly." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  stay  here  until 
they  are  mended?" 

"  Well,"  answered  Pierre,  "  I  ought  to 

think  about  making  a  start  pretty  soon." 

"  We  are  losing  time,"  growled  Simon. 

"  The  cold  weather  will  soon  come.     We 

have  a  long  way  to  go." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence  and 
then  the  half-breed  spoke  again,  in  a 
temper,  as  if  his  restrained  anger  was 
finding   a  sudden   outlet. 

"  I  shall  make  a  start  to-morrow." 
"  Anne   Marie  cannot   travel  yet,"   re- 
plied Pierre. 

"  She  can  travel!  If  it  had  not  been 
for  your  putting  such  foolish  ideas  into 
her  head  she  would  already  have  started. 
I  have  told  you  she  would  do  no  work. 
Maskoush  and  I  will  do  all  the  carrying, 
all  the  cutting  wood,  all  the  cooking,  all 
the  paddling.  I  have  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  of  provisions.  We  have  to  go 
three  times  over  every  portage,  four  times 
over  the  hard  ones — " 

"  Simon,"  interrupted  the  girl,  "  I 
shall  not  start  to-morrow ;  I  am  not  well 
enough.  The  day  after  I  will  start,  if 
you  will  promise  to  take  me  to  Antoine 
Garaud's  camp  on  the  Riviere  a  la  Lou- 
tre." 

Antoine  Garaud's  wife  was  related  to 
the  girl,  and  their  camp  was  not  over 
forty  miles  from  Simpn's  place  near 
Grand  Lac  Manouan.  This  plan  did  not 
suit  Simon  very  well,  but  promises  were 
easy  to  make. 

"  You  can  begin  to  make  your  packs, 
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monsieur/'  said  the  girl,  turning  to 
Pierre.  "  You  'have  been  very  kind.  I 
suppose  you  will  leave  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  he  replied,  unhes- 
itatingly, yet  not  knowing  in  the  least 
how  the  tide  Avas  running.  "  Til  pack  up 
to-morrow  after  breakfast." 

Simon  looked  much  pleased,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  went  out  with  the  Indian, 
not  heeding  the  rain,  and  walked  down 
to  where  his  canoe  was  turned  over  on 
the  sand  at  the  landing-place. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you're 
driving  at,"  said  Pierre,  as  soon  as  the 
other  two  were  out  of  hearing. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes  before    answering. 

"  I  can  take  a  gun  and  kill  him,  but 
we  sauvages  of  the  Pointe  Bleue  are 
Christians  now.  If  you  and  I  should 
run  away  they  would  pursue  us.  We 
can  only  go  down  the  river,  and  with. 
you  alone  to  paddle  they  would  catch  us 
at  the  first  portage.  You  would  have 
to  carry  all  your  stuff  and  they  would 
only  take  enough  for  two  or  three  days. 
Then  there  would  be  a  fight. 

"  If  you  were  killed,  or  hurt,  I  should 
have  to  go  with  them.^  You  were  very 
strong  and  brave  when  you  pulled  me 
out  of  the  water,  but  you  ought  to  have 
let  me  go  over  the  falls.  If  we  tried 
to  go,  in  the  night,  they  would  surely 
hear  us.  If  they  did  not,  they  would 
be  after  us  at  daylight. 

"If  he  keeps  his  promise  to  take  me 
to  Antoine  all  will  be  well,  but  if  he 
does  not  I  have  a  good  knife.  Perhaps 
God  might  forgive  my  own  blood,  hav- 
ing seen  how  much  I  have  suffered." 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  exclaimed 
the  young  man.  "  Surely  there  must  be 
a  way." 

He  was  getting  more  and  more  excited 
and  continued : 

"  He's  a  big  chap  ;  but  one  man  with 
a  gun  is  as  good  as  another,  and  my  gun 
is  a  lot  better  than  his." 

"  There  is  no  bad  gun  at  close  range," 
said  the  girl  quietly. 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  you  had  told  him  you  wouldn't 
go,  and  if  I  had  told  him  to  go  to  the' 
deuce,  he  might  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  keep  quiet.  As  to  a  fight,  I  don't  think 
I'm  afraid  of  him,  big  as  he  is." 

"  You  are  not  afraid?  "  asked  the  girl. 


with  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes.  "  He 
is  so  big  and  strong !  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,  Anne  Marie," 
he  answered  simply. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  quickly,  not  mind- 
ing the  pain  that  stabbed  her  chest. 

"  Go  down  to  the  landing  quietly,  and 
smoke  your  pipe,  and  talk  to  them.  I 
will  come  soon.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a 
fight." 

He  Avent  down  to  the  strand  where 
Simon  and  Maskoush  were  investigating 
a  leaky  flour  -  bag  and  carefully  sewing 
it  up,  having  made  a  shelter  by  tilting  up 
one  side  of  the  overturned  canoe  and 
sticking  a  paddle  under  it,  so  that  the 
precious  flour  should  not  get  wet. 

He  leaned  against  a  tree,  cutting  to- 
bacco, and  began  idly  to  ask  questions 
about  the  value  of  mink  and  marten 
pelts,  an  absorbing  topic  which  immedi- 
ately brought  about  much  discussion. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Anne  Marie  had 
quickly  raised  the  wall  at  the  back  of  her 
tent,  and  not  without  hurting  her  side  a 
good  deal,  managed  to  get  at  one  of  the 
pegs  and  pull  it  out. 

Then  she  crawled  out  and  quickly 
made  her  way  to  Simon's  tent,  having 
seen  that  its  entrance  was  concealed  by 
trees  and  rocks  from  the  place  where  he 
now  was  on  the  shore. 

There  were  two  guns  in  the  tent,  a 
double  -  barreled  muzzle  -  loader  and  an 
old  single  -  barreled  Hudson-  Bay  Com- 
pany .28-gage. 

She  took  out  the  ramrod  of  the  double 
gun — one  end  had  a  double  screw  for 
pulling  out  wadding — and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  had  drawn  out  the  charges  from 
both  guns.     She  left  the  caps  in  position. 

In  case  of  a  fight  a  good  deal  was 
gained.  She  returned  stealthily  to  her 
tent,  after  replacing  the  ramrod  and 
carefully  putting  the  guns  back  where 
she  had  found  them.  She  then  knelt 
down  and  prayed,  kissing  a  little  brass 
medal  that  hung  from  her  neck. 

When  she  rose  she  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  putting  her  hand  this  time  not 
upon  the  wounded  side,  but  upon  the 
place  where  her  heart  was  throbbing. 
Then  she  slowly  made  her  way  to  where 
the  three  men  Avere  talking  and  working. 

"  Ah,  you  can  Avalk  now !  "  exclaimed 
Simon.  "  That  is  right.  In  a  few  days 
you  will  be  as  well  as  ever." 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Anne  Marie  quiet- 
ly.   "  I  can  walk,  but  it  still  hurts  much." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  half-breed 
cheerfully;  "by  to-morrow  you  will  be 
better  still,  and  we  will  make  an  early 
start." 

"  An  early  start,  yes,"  she  assented, 
"  buj;  before  I  go  there  is  something  to 
be  done  over  at  the  grave;.  I  want  you 
to  come  there,  and  you,  Maskoush,  and 
you,  monsieur  J  if  you  will  be  so  kind." 

Pierre  came  toward  her  with  well- 
simulated  indifference,  but  wondering 
what  her  plan  was.  Simon  rose  from 
his  seat  under  the  canoe  quickly,  and  was 
followed  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  by 
the  Indian. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  asked  the  half- 
breed  curiously,  and  casting  suspicious 
looks  upon  the  girl. 

"  Come  with  me,"  was  all  she  an- 
swered as  she  started  toward  the  little 
moss  -  covered  mound,  only  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  tents. 

"  She  wants  us  all  to  pray,"  said  Si- 
mon to  the  Indian ;   "  it  is  but  right." 

When  they  reached  the  grave  the  girl 
stopped  and  leaned  against  the  trunk  of 
the  big  birch  that  had  begun  to  scatter 
its  leaves  upon  the  remains  of  her  old 
father.  There  was  an  expression  of  pain 
and  sadness  on  her  face,  and  with  the 
back  of  her  hand  she  wiped  a  tear  from 
her  bronzed  cheek. 

"  I  am  to  say  good-by  to  the  last  of 
my  own  people,"  she  began.  ."  I  have  no 
one  left  but  the  wife  of  my  father's  older 
brother,  the  one  who  was  caught  in  his 
nets  on  Lac  St.  Jean  the  day  of  the  great 
storm  two  years  ago.  There  is  Antoine's 
wife  also,  only  a  cousin  of  my  mother. 
Now  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you,  Si- 
mon, because  you  promise  to  take  me  to 
Antoine.  He  will  be  glad  of  my  help 
around  his  camp.     You  have  promised." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  certainly  I  have 
promised,"  he  answered,  scratching  his 
head,  and  avoiding  the  keen  glance  the 
girl    was    directing    toward    him. 

"  You  have  promised,"  continued  the 
girl.  "  But  promises  are  forgotten.  I 
am  afraid  of  you,  Simon.  You  have 
broken  promises  to  ethers.  But  I  will  go. 

"  You  say  'that  you  are  the  proper  per- 
son to  take  care  of  me  now  that  my  fa- 
ther is  dead.  My  sister's  husband  should 
certainly   have   been   the    one   to   protect 


me.  I  will  go,  Simon,  but  I  think  the 
poor  old  dead  man  there,  at  our  feet, 
would  not  have  liked  to  see  me  go  with 
you.  But  I  am  willing,  for  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do. 

"  Now  you,  Maskoush,  and  you,  mon- 
sieur, have  heard  the  promise,  but  it  is 
not  enough  to  keep  the  dead  man's  spirit 
at  rest.  You  will  put  your  hand,  Simon, 
here  over  the  grave,  and  upon  the  dead 
man  you  will  swear  to  do  me  no  harm 
and  to  take  me  to  Antoine  Garaud,  on 
the  Riviere  a  la  Loutre,  and  to  leave  me 
there." 

There  was  an  impressive  silence  after 
the  girl  had  spoken.  A  dark-red  flush 
broke  out  upon  the  half-breed's  cheeks. 
His  left  fist  was  clenching  and  opening, 
his  right  was  edging  around  to  his  back, 
where  the  sheath-knife  hung  from  the 
folded  sash  around  his  waist. 

In  another  moment  he  had  broken  out 
in  a  rage. 

"  What  is  that?  "  he  shouted.  "  I  am 
a  liar !  am  I  ?  A  man  whose  promises 
are  no  good !  I  am  to  swear,  eh  ?  What 
are  you  trying  to  do? 

"  I  suppose  you  brought  the  monsieur 
to  hear  this,  to  make  him  laugh  at  me ! 
I  have  promised,  that  is  enough.  I  will 
take  you,  and  if  you  refuse  to  come  I 
.will  make  you ! 

"  I  will  tie  you,  and  put  you  in  the 
canoe  like  a  poche,  and  the  monsieur j  if 
he  does  not  like  it,  I  will  slap  his  face, 
mauditJ  Yes,  I  will,  and  send  him  crying 
to  his  mother.  Who  do  you  take  me  for 
to  laugh  at  me  !  at  me  ! — yes  ! — me  !  Si- 
mon Carcajou !  " 

The  man's  voice  shook  with  rage,  yet 
la  vestige  of  respect  for  the  dead  man 
buried  at  his  feet  kept  him  slightly  un- 
der control.  He  was  a  handsome,  big 
brute  in  his  fury,  and,  angered  as  Pierre 
felt  at  the  insult,  he  kept  quiet,  observ- 
ing him  with  a  certain  strange  interest, 
such  as  he  had  experienced  in  the  pres- 
ence 'Of  maddened  animals. 

A  raging  bull,  a  moose  stag,  or  a  bear 
crazed  by  the  torture  of  a  steel  trap,  is 
no  more  faithful  picture  of  fierce  anger 
than  was  that  shown  by  the  distorted 
features  of  the  half-breed. 

"So  you  dare  not  swear?"  asked  the 
girl  slowly, 

"  I  dare  everything  now !  "  he  retorted 
furiously.      "  I   shall  take  you  with  me ! 
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We  are  far  from  where  men  live,  no  one 
shall  stop  me !  And  as  for  you,  mon- 
sieur, I  give  you  half  an  hour  to  pack 
up  your  things  and  go !  " 

"  This  thing  has  gone  oil  far  enough," 
replied  Pierre.  "  You  have  heard  what 
the  girl  said.  She  will  have  her  own  will. 
If  you  refuse  to  swear,  she  goes  with 
me." 

"  With  you,  maudit! '''  he  shrieked. 
"  You  have  been  telling  her  fine  tales,  I 
swear  I  You  want  her  for  yourself,  do 
you?  She  is  no  woman  for  a  monsieur ; 
she  is  one  of  us  and ,  stays  with  us,  and 
I'll  not  allow  you  to  make  a  plaything 
of  her  and  to  taunt  me  here,  in  the  for- 
est, where  I  am  a  man  and  you  a  fool ! 
You  are  a  fine  monsinir,  you  think,  and 
have  only  to  look  at  our  women  to  se- 
duce them." 

"  You're  a  scoundrel !  "  shouted  Pierre. 

Like  a  flash,  Simon's  hand  went  back 
to  his  hip  for  his  sheath-knife,  but  with 
lightning  speed  the  young  man  advanced 
and  his  long  sinewy  arm  shot  out. 

The  fist  crashed  mightily  against  the 
half-breed's  jaw.  The  man  took  a  step 
backward,  dazed,  for  he  knew  nothing 
of  this  sort  of  fighting,  and  his  hands 
slowly  dropped. 

Another  thunderbolt  seemed  to  strike 
him  as  Pierre  swung  fiercely  under  his 
left  ear,  and  the  big  fellow's  knees  gave 
way  beneath  his  weight. 

Limp,  collapsed,  he  sank  down,  an  in- 
ert mass,  felled  like  a  bullock,  the  blood 
all  gone  from  his  face,  a  pitiful  hulk  of 
broken  humanity.  And  again  Pierre,  his 
anger  all  gone,  looked  down  upon  him 
curiously,  as  one  looks  upon  the  charging 
moose  that  has  been  stopped  by  a  bullet. 

It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that 
the  other  two  had  not  moved,  but  sud- 
denly Anne  Marie's  hand  shot  out  behind 
the  Indian,  and  when  she  pulled  it  back 
she  had  his  knife. 

"  Take  care,  Maskoush,"  she  cried, 
and  the  man  knew  that  though  she  was 
wounded  she  was  a  wounded  panther, 
lithe,  quick,  strong — a  fierce  thing  in  a 
fight. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  me,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  not  my  quarrel.  I  want  to  take  no 
woman  to  the  winter  camp.  The  mon- 
sieur he  is  a  magician,  an  anamakqiii,  his 
fist  is  like  the  horn  'Of  mooswa,  the 
moose. 


"  Simon  thought  to  find  wapoose,  the 
rabbit,  and  he  has  met  maheigan,  the 
wolf.  Now  do  him  no  further  harm  and 
I  will  not  move.  He  will  be  well  soon. 
You  can  give  me  the  knife.  It  is  not  for 
you,  or  for  the  man  with  the  sttong 
arm.  I  will  harm  neither  of  you,  you 
have  my  word." 

"  Not  yet;  you  shall  have  it  when  the 
time  comes.  We  need  help  now.  You, 
monsieur,  watch  Simon.  Do  not  let  him 
get  up.     Come  with  me,  Maskoush." 

The  girl  went  to  the  tent  with  the  In- 
dian, and  came  out  with  Pierre's  rifle  and 
an  old  tump-line  that  had  belonged  to 
her  father.  They  returned  to  the  grave, 
near  which  Simon  had  been  lying.  He. 
was  now  sitting  up,  still  dazed,  and  glar- 
ing stupidly  at  Pierre. 

"  Tie  him,"  she  said  to  the  young 
man.  "  His  arms  and  his  feet,  so  that 
he  may  not.  move.  Take  this  tmiip-line; 
it  is  long  enough.  Simon,  if  you  move 
I  have  the  monsieur's  gun.  It  shoots 
many  times,  quick,  and  will  be  for  you 
also,  Maskoush,  if  you  do  not  take  car.e." 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders  in- 
differently, and  Simon  made  an  effort  to 
get  up,  but  desisted  as  the  rifle  went  up 
to  the  girl's  shoulder. 

Pierre  brought  the  half-breed's  elbows 
as  far  back  as  he  could  and  lashed  them 
securely.  The  long  end  of  the  tump- 
line  was  then  carried  down  to  the  feet, 
which  were  well  bound  by  several  twists 
and  some  half -hitches. 

"  We  will  leave  you  here  and  take 
Maskoush  with  us  to  help  over  the  port- 
age," said  Anne  Marie.  "  Then  we  will 
send  him  back.  If  you  follow  us  down 
the  river  you  will  find  us  watching,  and 
the  rifle  carries  far. 

"  I  could  kill  you  now  for  the  things 
you  have  done,  but  I  will  not.  But  if 
you  come  after  us  I  will  say  you  seek  to 
injure  us,  and  it  is  war,  and  the  mon- 
sieur shoots  to  kill.    You  have  heard." 

The  half-breed  cursed  her,  but  she 
paid  no  attention  and  spoke  again : 

"  Maskoush  has  to  help  us,  because  I 
will  not  leave  him  with  you  until  we  are 
on  our  way.  I  will  not  smash  your  guns, 
because  you  will  need  them  north  in  the 
winter's  trapping.  I  will  fix  your  canoe 
so  that  you  ^nay  not  use  it  to-day.  Mon- 
sieur, take  the  gun  and  watch  them 
both." 
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She  handed  the  gun  to  the  young  man 
and  went  down  to  where  the  two  canoes 
had  been  placed.  In  a  short  time  she 
had  rgjiaoved  several  of  the  cedar  ribs 
from  the  larger  one,  and  then  she  stabbed 
the  birch  -  bark  deeply  in  a  number  of 
places. 

It  would  take  some  time  to  repair  all 
this  damage,  while  it  would  leave  the 
boat  as  good  as  ever  when  mended.  The 
loosened  ribs,  which  she  threw  in  the 
fire,  would  take  some  time  to  replace. 

She  came  back,  panting.  Bending 
down  over  the  canoe  had  given  her  pain, 
but  she  paid  little  heed  to  it. 

"  NoAV  give  me  the  gun,  monsieur,  and 
please  pack  up  everything.  My  big  tent 
you  cannot  take,  nor  the  big  traps.  Pack 
up  all  the  moose  meat,  and  your  packs, 
and  all  that  is  yours." 

Pierre  went  to  work  with  a  will  while 
the  girt  rested,  sitting  on  a  log  with  the 
gun  in  her  hands,  watching  the  Indian 
and  the  half-breed.  The  latter  had  a  full 
use  of  his  tongue  by  this  time,  and  cursed 
his  companion. 

"  Thou  will  let  them  go,  niaudit!  I'll 
break  thy  neck  when  I  get  loose.  I'm 
like  a  fish  in  a  net  now,  but  if  I  were 
free  like  thee,  I  would  leap  upon  the 
she-devil  and  have  my  knife  in  her 
heart,  gun  or  no  giin.  But  she  shall 
pay  for  it ;  aye,  even  if  I  only  catch  her 
after  she  has  got  back  to  Pointe  Bleue 
and  made  them  all  laugh  at  how  I  was 
tied  up  like  a  swine  for  killing.  Oh, 
thou  shalt  pay  dear  for  this." 

"  I'll  take  no  chances,"  answered  the 
Indian  sulkily.  "  She  has  the  gun  and 
my  knife,  and  the  monsieur  has  picked 
up  thine.  I  am  thy  companion  for  a 
winter's  trapping  and  for  naught  else. 
After  they  are  gone  I  am  with  thee,  and 
will  do  whatever  pleases  thee. 

"  Nearly  all  the  traps  are  thine,  and 
thou  hast  paid  for  most  of  the  food. 
Bu/t  now  I  will  do  whatever  they  tell 
me,  for  they  are  the  strongest.  The  youth 
has  the  strength  of  a  bear,  though  he  is 
built  like  a  deer." 

These  words  caused  the  girl  to  turn 
her  head  a  little,  and  she  locked  curi- 
ously upon  the  young  man,  as  if  she  had 
seen  him  for  the  first  time.  His  shoul- 
ders -were  broad  enough  and  he  was  more 
than  middling  tall.  There  was  a  certain 
grace  about  his  movenients,  and  the  long 


limbs  moved  beneath  the  narrow  hips 
with  a  litheness  which  the  men  of  her 
ken  never  ;howed,  accustomed  as  they 
were  from  boyhood  to  the  packing  of 
crushing  weights. 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  make  up 
all  the  bundles,  and  Pierre  soon  called 
out  that  he  was  ready. 

"I  can  take  but  a  small  load,"  said 
the  girl. 

"  Take  the  rifle,  that  will  be  more  than 
enough,"  replied  Pierre. 

Anne  Marie  turned  to  Simon. 

''  We  will  see  thee  again  soon,"  she 
said. 

He  did  not  answer  and  Pierre  took  up 
the  canoe. 

"  Maskoush,"  ordered  the  girl,  "  take 
a  load  and  walk  before  me." 

The  Indian  obeyed  without  a  word, 
and  the  three  soon  disappeared  along  the 
path  over  the  portage. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  end  they 
returned  for  another  load,  but  before  de- 
parting for  the  last  trip  the  girl  spoke 
to  the  half-breed.  - 

"  Simon,  I  could  have  destroyed  the 
canoe  and  smashed  the  guns.  But  per- 
haps I  may  find  I  was  wise  to  leave  thee 
the  means  to  go  quietly  up  North.  I  shall 
watch  for  thee  keenly,  and  if  thou  triest 
to  pursue  us  we  will  defend  our  lives. 
Adieu." 

So  once  more  they  returned  along  the 
carry.  Paddy  abandoned  the  long  watch 
he  had  undertaken  by  Simon,  and  ceased 
the  growling  he  had  kept  up  every  time 
Simon  made  the  slightest  motion.  He 
ecstatically  sallied  forth  along  the  port- 
age in  one  of  his  vain  hunts  for  rabbits 
and  squirrels,  while  the  three  sturdily 
marched  in  silence. 

Upon  reaching  the  end,  Pierre  put  the 
canoe  in  the  water  and  began  to  load  it, 
while  the  girl  continued  to  watch  the  In- 
dian. 

As  soon  as  everything  was  ready, 
Pierre  held  the  boat  while  the  girl 
stepped  in. 

"  The  knives,"  said  Maskoush. 

"  I  will  throw  them,"  answered  the 
girl. 

Pierre  pushed  off,  and  when  they  were 
a  few  yards  away  Anne  Marie  flung  the 
knives  to  the  Indian  who  picked  them  up 
and,  rather  to  Pierre's  surprise,  called 
out,  ■''  Bon  voyage!  " 
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"  Wait ! "  called  the  young  man. 
Searching  through  his  pockets  hastily  he 
found  his  pipe — a  fine  brier — :,nd  threw  it 
to  Maskoush. 

"  You  should  have  something  for  car- 
rying," he  said. 

The  Indian  caught  it  deftly  and 
smiled.  "Bon  voyage!"  he  sang  out 
again. 

"Have  we  everything,  Anne  Marie?" 
asked  Pierre. 

"  Everything,"  she  answered,  and 
great  tears  came   in   her  eyes. 

Pierre  was  surprised,  but  decided  that 
she  was  thinking  of  the  brother,  sister, 
and  father,  whose  bodies  were  scattered 
under"  the  black  soil  of  the  great  forest 
along  the  way  from  Grand^  Lac  Mano- 
uan. 

They  had  expected  to  see  the  Indian 
running  back  swiftly  to  free  his  com- 
panion, but  he  stood  looking  at  them 
until  they  disappeared  in  a  bend  of  the 
river,  and  then  returned  leisurely  along 
the  path. 

"  He's  a  rather  decent  chap,  isn't  he?  " 
remarked  the  young  man. 

"  Maskoush  is  a  good  man.  Last  year 
he  was  fined  for  hunting  in  the  park,  and 
he  had  to  sell  everything  to  pay  the  fine. 
Simon  wanted  a  companion  and  has  ad- 
vanced some  of  the  money.  But  if  Si- 
mon has  any  whisky  he  will  make  him 
do  anything,  I  fear." 

The  girl  had  quickly  dried  her  tears. 
The  way  down-stream  was  easy,  with  a 
fair  current,  and  the  canoe  traveled 
swiftly.  Anne  Marie  had  taken  a  pad- 
dle, and  was  working  away  quietly,  but 
suddenly  she  turned  around,  looking  very 
pale. 

"  I  cannot;  it  hurts  too  much." 

"  Put  down  that  paddle,"  he  answered 
quickly.  "  I  should  not  have  allowed 
you  to  try  it.  Turn  around  and  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  behind  us." 

"  There  is  no  danger  to-day,"  she  re- 
plied. 
'  V  But  while  he  steadied  the  canoe  for 
a  moment,  she  turned  around,  facing 
him,  and  sat  down  apparently  exhaust- 
ed, one  of  her  hands  resting  upon  the 
dog  sitting  contentedly  by  her. 

"Will  they  try  to  catch  us?"  asked 
Pierre. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "It  may 
depend    on    the    drink.      I    should    have 


hunted  through  their  packs  and  broken 
the  bottles.  But,  then,  that  would  have 
made  them  furious.  He  knows  we  must 
travel  very  slowly,  but  perhaps  bethinks 
I  was  not  really  hurt  much,  and  can 
help. 

"  I  fear  he  will  try.  He  is  revengeful, 
and  no  one  ever  beat  him  before.  He 
has  always  beaten  all  men  at  the  wres- 
tling. That  was  a  terrible  blow  you  gave 
him.  I  did  not  think  that  a  blow  from 
a  fist  could  make  a  great  strong  man 
tumble  down  like  an  ox." 

Pierre  put  his  paddle  over  his  knees 
for  a  moment  to  light  his  spare  pipe, 
and  looked  at  the  raw  knuckles  of  his 
right  hand. 

"  It  was  a  good  punch,"  he  admitted. 
"  But  the  question  is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  It  is  going  to  be  a  job  traveling 
with  the  idea  that  at  every  bend  in  the 
river  he  may  overtake  us  and  begin  shoot- 
ing. What  sort  of  a  gun  has  he,  by  the 
way?  " 

"  A  shotgun,"  she  replied.  "  Shoots 
big  round  balls  for  big  game." 

"And  Maskoush?  " 
'"  A  single  -  barrel  '■ —  old  Hudson  Bay 
—little  ball." 

"  Neither  of  them  much  good  beyond 
a  hundred  yards,"  he  commented,  feel- 
ing somewhat  relieved,  yet  remembering 
that  once  in  a  while  one  hears  of  wonder- 
ful shots  made  with  a  big  round  ball  in 
a  smooth  bore. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  gentle  breeze  was  rippling  the  water 
and  stirring  the  leaves  of  the  white- 
trunked  poplars. 

Pierre  paddled  on  steadily  and  strong- 
ly, and  seemed  to  be  traveling  fast,  yet 
he  knew  that  his  speed  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  the  other  two  could 
accomplish  if  they  cached  all  their  stuff 
and  came  after  them  as  fast  as  they  could 
after  repairing  their  canoe. 

There  was  som'ething  strange  about 
this  trip.  The  unconventional  compan- 
ionship disturbed  the  young  man's  mind 
to  some  extent.  The  idea  had  not  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  before. 

Yet  when  he  looked  at  the  dusky  crea- 
ture before  him,  clad  in  the  rags  that 
were  left  her  after  a  hard  year  in  the 
North,  and  considered  that  she  was  but 
a  poor,  suffering,  wild  thing  upon  which 
he   had   taken   pity,    he   smiled   to   think 
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that  some  Mrs.  Grundy,  back  in  the  civ- 
ilization from  which  he  was  so  distant, 
might  have  something  to  say. 

There  was  also  a  queer  sensation  of 
helplessness,  and  he  realized  that  in  this 
expedition  she  was  the  leader.  In  her 
keen,  strong,  young  face  he  read  wonder- 
ful determination,  and,  after  all,  her  life 
had  been  of  the  woods,  her  mind  under- 
stood the  workings  of  Indian  brains,  her 
experience  was  such  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  was  a  willing  but  inex- 
perienced woodsman,  and  hers  was  the 
craft  needed  for  a  voyage  that  might  be 
easy,  or  might  prove  full  of  difficulties. 
So  he  again  spoke  to  her: 
"  Anne  Marie,  we  must  decide  upon 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  Those  two 
can  catch  us  if  they  try.  I  don't  know 
what  is  best.  I  am  not  of  the  woods. 
You  must  decide,  and  I  will  do  whatever 
you  say.  You  must  think,  and  tell  me 
your  plan.     I  leave  it  all  to  you." 

She  looked  at  him,  somewhat  sur- 
prised. An  instinctive  modesty,  a  feel- 
ing that  her  judgment  was  nothing  as 
compared  to  that  <oi  an  educated  mon- 
sieur, prompted  her  aiiswer.    . 

"  You  are  a  monsieur,  very'  strong, 
and  I  only  a  girl  and  weak.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say." 

"  But  you  know  a  lot  more  about  this 
sort  of  thing  than  I  do,"  he  retorted 
somewhat  impatiently.  "  After  all,  this 
is  all  your  affair,  you  know,  and  I'm  giv- 
ing up  my  .trip  to  help  you  out.  Just 
forget  all  about  my  being  a  monsieur, 
and  get  it  into  your  head  that  I  expect 
you  to  boss  the  whole  thing.  Now,  tell 
me  all  about  it,  like  a  good  girl." 

He  lifted  his  paddle  from  the  water 
and  raised  the  blade  high  up,  putting 
his  lips  to  the  handle  and  allowing  the 
water  to  run  down  into  his  mouth.  The 
girl  thought  for  a  moment  before  speak- 
ing. 

"  We  can  only  make  the  next  portage 
before  dark,"  she  said.  "  Simon  cannot 
follow  very  close.  It  would  take  a  good 
many  hours  to  mend  the  canoe,  and  then 
he  knows  we  are  watching  for  him.  It 
is  pretty  late  in  the  year  for  his  long 
journey.  Perhaps  he  will  not  follow." 
"  But  the  man  loved  you,"  he  object- 
ed. "  And  then  he  may  want  revenge. 
He  may  have  that  whisky,  you  know." 
"  Oh,    he    is    mad,    monsieur.     He    is 


furious  by  this  time.  He  wants  me,  and 
he  wants  revenge.  I  should  have  killed 
him." 

"  Well,  that  may  happen  to  him  yet," 
said  Pierre.  "  But  I  think  it  would  have 
been  rather  high-handed.  So  you  think 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  us?" 
"  He  will  follow,  I  fear." 
"  All  right,  that's  settled.  Now  tell 
us  what  to  do,"  he  answered  lightly,  as 
a  youth  whose  sore  knuckles  spoke  of  an 
easy  victory  already  achieved,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  was  not  disposed  to  at- 
tach very  great  importance  to  his  foe. 

"  We  must  get  beyond  the  portage  and 
travel  as  far  as  we  can,  even  after  dark, 
and  then  we  must  hide  ourselves  some- 
where and  watch  the  river.  They  will 
not  travel  at  night,  as  they  will  be  afraid 
to  pass  us. 

"  We  must  go  on  only  in  broad  day- 
light after  that,  and  keep  on  watching 
the  river.  Then  if  we  should  see  them 
we  must  go  ashore  at  once,  and  if  they 
come  on  you  must  fire.  If  they  are  in 
deep  water  hit  the  canoe  low  down ;  that 
will  stop  them.  But  if  they  are  in  shal- 
low water  you  must  shoot  at  Simon." 

It  did  not  seem  like  much  of  a  plan, 
but  Pierre  could  think  of  nothing  better, 
and  decided  that,  after  all,  circumstances 
would  have  to  guide  them.  He  bent  to 
his  task  again,  and,  for  a  monsieur,  cer- 
tainly sent  the  canoe  at  a  lively  gait,  yet, 
from  further  experiences,  he  dimly  sus- 
pected that  even  Anne  Marie,  had  she 
been  in  her  usual  health,  could  have  pad- 
dled it  faster  and  more  untiringly  than 
himself.  He  remembered  how  he  had 
seen  mere  children  of  the  North  making 
canoes  fly. 

The  girl,  with  the  rifle  near  her  right 
hand,  and  still  resting  the  left  on  Pad- 
dy's back,  kept  watch  over  the  river. 

Her  gaze,  hawklike,  remained  stead- 
ily upon  the  river  behind  them,  and  even 
when  Pierre  laddressed  her  she  never 
for  a  moment  relaxed  her  watchfulness. 

He  began  to  question  her  about  her- 
self, and  she  replied  in  few  words.  Yes, 
she  knew  how  to  read  and  write — the 
Oblate  Fathers  had  taught  her.  She 
could  also  speak  a  little  English,  but  it 
was  a  very  difficult  tongue  to  her. 

She  had  taken  her  first  communion  six 
years  ago — she  was  eighteen  now.  Her 
father    and    all    her    people    were    Mon- 
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tagnais,  except  her  father's  sister's  hus- 
band, who  was  a  Tete  de  Boule.  Mas- 
koush  was  an  Algonquin ;  his  father  and 
mother  had  come  from  somewhere  down 
the   Saint    Laurent. 

Now  the  river  was  narrowing,  passing 
between  cliffs  topped  with  a  disheveled 
mass  of  rank  and  tangled  vegetation. 
The  deepening  water  became  very  dark 
and  silently  swift.  A  fish-eagle  hovered 
overhead,  with  great  wings  nearly  mo- 
tionless. At  intervals  he  uttered  a  rasp- 
ing cry,  and  then  the  deep  silence  reigned 
again,  but  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
booming  of  tumbling  waters. 

"  Look  out  for  the  rapids,"  cried  Anne 
Marie.     "  The  saut  is  to  the  right." 

"  I  had  to  portage  here.  And  right 
there,  near  the  little  sand-spit,  is  where 
I   camped  for  the  night,"  said  Pierre. 

"  Yes,  but  you  can  shoot  the  rapids 
easily.  It  is  all  strong,  smooth  water 
on  that  side.     Stay  very  near  the  shore." 

The  river  was  narrowing  still  more, 
and  they  swiftly  reached  a  place  where 
the  Avhite  water  was  beginning  to  boil. 
A  powerful  stroke  of  the  paddle  sent  the 
canoe  well  inshore. 

The  current  seized  it  and  bore  it  fast 
toward  an  upstanding  boulder,  but  an- 
other stroke  guided  it  just  to  one  side 
and  the  great  rock  shot  by  them  like  a 
living,  flying  thing  while  they  went  on 
down — down — with  the  speed  that  in- 
toxicates. 

In  another  moment,  the  frail  craft  was 
bobbing  gently  up  and  down  in  the  eddy 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  They  rested 
a  moment  while  Pierre  lit  his  pipe  again, 
and  started  once  more,  the  paddle  ever 
dipping,  dipping  until  the  motion  be- 
came a  monotonous  grind,  and  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  drip,  drip  of  the  paddle, 
and  no  motion  but  the  rhythmical,  short, 
straight-elbowed  sweep  of  the  arms. 

Once  in  a  while  the  paddle  was 
changed  to  the  other  side,  and  all  along. 
Pierre  was  conscious  of  the  unending 
stare,  just  to  one  side  of  his  head,  of  the 
Indian  girl's  dark  eyes.  Paddy  was  ly- 
ing still,  unconcerned,  only  wagging  his 
tail  whenever  his  master  looked  at  him 
or  spoke. 

The  young  man  was  in  good  training, 
yet  his  arms  ached  with  the  toil  and  his 
speed  had  diminished  a  little.- 

(To     be     CO 


The  sun  was  touching  the  jagged  edge 
of  the  distant  woods  in  the  west  when 
Anne  Marie  spoke. 

"  The  portage  is  ten  minutes,"  she 
said,  without  even  turning  her  head.  "  It 
is  a  short  one,  and  the  landing  is  on  the 
right." 

In  a  few  moments  the  roar  of  the 
cataract  could  be  heard.  The  water 
rushed  down  on  both  sides  of  a  little 
island. 

They  landed  upon  a  huge  flat  rock,  and 
Anne  Marie,  with  the  gun,  sat  down, 
still  watching  the  river,  while  Pierre 
came  and  went  with  his  loads. 

Once  more  they  embarked  and  the 
journey  was  resumed  until,  in  half  an 
hour,  the  girl  pointed  to  a  high  rocky 
island  that  stood  like  a  sentinel  in  the 
river. 

They  got  out  on  a  bit  of  shelving  rock, 
and  Pierre  carried  the  canoe  out  of  sight 
from  the  river.  The  "packs  followed,  and 
by  the  time  this  was  done  the  darkness 
was  upon  them  and  they  stumbled  about 
in  search  of  a  spot  level  enough  to  put 
up  the  tent. 

They  found  no  place  where  the  white 
silk  woul'd  be  out  of  sight  from  the  river 
and  decided  not  to  use  it.  Fir  was  plen- 
tiful, and  they  soon  had  a  lot  of  bedding. 

"  What  if  they  ^o  by  us  in  the  dark?  " 
asked  Pierre,  as  he  opened  one  of  the 
packs  for  food. 

"I  have  said  they  will  not  travel  in 
the  dark.  If  they  went  by  us,  they  might 
have  to  go  far  and.  waste  time.  They 
would  make  tracks  over  the  portages,  and 
we  would  know  that  they  are  ahead.  No, 
they  will  not  go  by  in  the  dark." 

"  Shall  we  make  a  fire?  " 

"  Yes,  a  small  hot  fire — there  between 
the  two  big  rocks." 

Pierre  -got  some  of  his  half-smoked 
moose  meat  and  started  the  kettle  for  the 
tea.  He  first  fried  some  of  the  meat 
and  then  made  a  couple  of  big  flap- 
jacks, the  whole  size  of  the  frjang-pan. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done  he  threw  water 
upon  the  fire  and  they  began  their  meal. 

Pierre  was  ravenorts,  but  the  girl  ate 
little.  Paddy,  as  usual,  was  ready  for 
all  he  could  get. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  they  took 
their    blankets    and    wrapped    themselves 
up,  lying  down  under  the  fir-trees. 
n  t  inu  ed . ) 


O'HALLORAN    OF   SECTION    9 

BY    J.     R.     STAFFORD. 

Roberman   Hired   Him  To   Be  a  Fool, 
but  Even  Fools  Have  Their  Privileges. 


UST  as  Roberman's  section-gang 
was  knocking  off  for  the  day, 
O'Halloran,  six  feet  tall  and 
every  inch  of  him  in  a  hurry, 
dashed  up  along  the  track  like 
a  man  in  search  of  a  doctor. 
Opposite  the  hand-car,  however,  he  halt- 
ed and  began  abruptly: 

"  Me  f  ri'nds !  I  am  but  thray  wakes  in 
Ameriky,  aan  I  kem  from  thot  parrat  av 
the  ould  sod  which  prodhuced  Willington 
— the  same  thot  captured  Napolyion  Bo- 
nayparthe  at  Waterloo.  They  were  both 
av  thim  very  greaat  aan  famioils  gintel- 
men,  as  yiz  who  have  taken  the  throuble 
to  rade  h  i  s  t '  r  y  aare 
aware,  even  if  Napo- 
lyion did  have  the  mis- 
fortune not  to  be  born 
in  Oirland.  Me  fri'nds, 
be  the  luk  av  intilligence 
I  persave  in  the  faces  av 
yiz  aal,  I  mistake  not 
but  this  is  aal  common 
knowledge  wid  yiz.  But 
it  is  me  failin'  whin  I  am 
wid  wise  aan  idgicated 
persons  thot  I  run  to 
ancient  hist'ry  aan  the 
higher  form  av  learning. 
Phwat  I  kem  rushin'  fure 
to  ask  wor  a  job,  me 
fri'nds." 

Now,  Roberman's  sec-  , 
tion-gang  consisted  of 
five  worthless  ignoram- 
uses— and  Roberman.  Of 
what  Roberman  consist- 
ed, I  leave  you  to  judge. 
His  father,  who  was 
the  president  of  some 
railroad  or  another,  had 


tried  to  start  him  first  in  one  department, 
then  in  another,  and  at  last  had  given 
him  up.  ,         _ 

Wherefore  Roberman,  whose  head  was 
the  shape  of  a  door-knob  and  only  a  little 
larger,  had  determined  to  make  a  great 
effort  for  himself.  At  that  time  the  G. 
and  T.  belonged  to  nobody,  being  domi- 
nated simultaneously  by  seventeen  sets  of 
stock  and  bond  holders. 

Each  set  dreamed  of  finding  a  power- 
ful railroad  ally  somewhere  which  would 
force  the  other  sixteen  out  of  business. 

Roberman,  scion  of  Roberman  the  pres- 
ident,  was  the  very  man  for  whom  the 
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G.  and  T.  was  looking.  He  permitted 
himself  to  be  found.  But  there  his  com- 
plaisance had  ended,  because  when  it  was 
insisted  that  he  accept  the  post  of  general 
manager  he  replied  that  he  desired  to  be, 


O  HALLO  RAN  WAS  DOING 
ALL    THE    WORK. 


_0.^ 


like  his  father,  a  practical  railroad  man. 

If  they  would  not  start  him  in  at  the 
bottom,  then  he  would  not  start.  If  he 
had  reached  for  it  then,  he  might  have 
had  the  presidency ;  but  he  had,  after  all, 
only  the  ambition  of  a  cart-horse — so  he 
asked  for  section  9. 

He  had  now  been  foreman  a  little  over 
two  weeks ;  but,  in  that  two  weeks,  in  the 
processes  of  natural  selection  '  he  had 
gathered  around  him  the  most  ignorant 
white  men  who  ever  mauled  spikes.  He 
would  have  been  happy  but  for  one  thing. 
There  was  no  one  to  ainuse  him. 


But  now,  as  he  stood  listening  to 
O'Halloran,  he  was  overjoyed.  The 
Irishman  would  help  to  pass  the  time 
away.  He  hired  him  on  the  spot,  _ 
"  Be  me  sowl,  Misther  Roberman,  but 
it's  the  foine  thing  yiz 
have  done  fure  me  this 
day,"  O'Halloran  pro- 
claimed as  he  boarded 
the  hand-car  and  be- 
gan pumping  with  a 
jerk  that  swept  the 
three  men  on  the  other 
bar  clear  off  their  feet, 
"  aan  savin'  thot,  too,  a 
foine  thing  yiz  ha'  done 
fure  yersilf.  Fure  be 
the  luk  av  yiz  about  the 
forrid  aan  the  oies — 
meanin'  no  disrespect — 
but  yiz  will  be  nadin'  a 
powerful  fri'nd  yerself 
wan  av  these  foine 
days,  aan  whin  yiz  do, 
beloike  it  will  be  Tim- 
othy O'Halloran  thot 
will  rise  up  aan  stand 
betune  yiz  aan  the 
boss  thot's  higher  up." 
Roberman,  having 
taken  on  O'Halloran  as 
kings  take  on  jesters, 
forgot  that  the  fool  has 
his  prerogatives.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  it 
would  be  well  to  knock 
the  Irishman  off  the 
hand-car  and  run  over 
him.  But,  being  one  of 
those  who  decide  on  one 
thing  and  then  do  an- 
other, he  grinned  sheep- 
ishly and  deferred  ac- 
tion until  he  could  take  an  hour  off  and 
think  it  over. 

When  they  came  to  the  section-house 
he  ordered  O'Halloran  to  stow  the  tools, 
and,  commanding  the  crew  to  follow,  he 
repaired  to  the  bunk-house  and  laid  the 
case  before  his  advisers. 

"  Wot's  the  harm  in  'ini?"  Raddles, 
who  was  a  genuine  hobo,  demanded. 
"  He  might  work,  an',  if  he  would,  he's 
big  enough  to  do  ever'thing.  That's  alius 
been  my  idee  of  a  good  time :  to  have  a 
feller  along  that  would  do  the  heavy  lift- 
in'   an'   the  sweatin'  jist  as  he's  a  doiTi' 
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now."  He  turned  and  pointed  to  where 
O'Halloran,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
rails  leading  to  the  shed,  was  simply  drag- 
ging the  hand-car  over  the  ties  by  main 
strength. 

"  That's  the  system,"  another  of  the 
crew  agreed;  "look  at  him.-  That's  the 
"way  to  pay  him  off,  Roby.  Work  him  to 
death,  an'  let  yer  friends  take  it  easy." 

Roberman  decided  there  was  wisdom 
in  the  advice.  Not  being  gifted  with  the 
large  patience  necessary  to  follow  out  the 
plan,  he  proceeded  to  the  tool-house  for 
the  pleasure  of  a  little  momentary  ven- 
geance. 

Being  awkward  in  attack,  he  began : 
"  Well,  I  see  you  have  hauled  that  car  in. 
Say,  you  haven't  any  more  brains  than  to 
do  what  you're  told.  You  haven't  any 
more  sense  than  a  work-horse,  you  clumsy 
bog-trotter !  "  And  he  was  very  angry  as 
he  said  it. 

"  Childther,"  O'Halloran  observed 
good-humoredly,  "  are  niver  quite  fit  fure 
the  jobs  av  men;  but  it's  no  parrt  av 
moine  to  be  kickin',  fure  I  have  said  I 
shall  be  a  powerful  fri'nd  to  yiz,  on  ac- 
count av  yiz  havin'  givin'  me  me  start  in 
this  loife.  Whin  yiz  become  a  hobo,  aan 
I  be  siction-boss,  yiz  will  undherstand." 

Roberman  forced  derision  from  his 
wrath  and  succeeded  in  cackling  impu- 
dently : 

"  Your  start  in  this  life?  " 

He  imagined  this  lead  would  afford  an 
opportunity  for  wittily  overthrowing 
O'Halloran.  "Your  start  in  this  life? 
Humph,  you  must  expect-  to  amount  to 
something,  eh?  What  do  you  think  you'll 
amouiTt  to?  How  do  you  imagine  you 
will  ever  get  on  top  ?  " 

"  Be  doin'  me  work,"  O'Halloran  an- 
swered simply.  "  Jist  as  me  fayther,  who 
wor  a  schoolmaster  av  the  hedges,  used 
always  to  say  to  me.  Aan  his  last  word 
befure  I  tuk  ship  a  month  ago  wor,  '  Me 
b'y,  in  Ameriky  all  yiz  have  to  do  will  be 
all  thot's  set  fure  yiz.  Aan  some  day  the 
main  boss  over  thim  all  will  come  around 
aan  see  it;  aan  he  will  take  yiz  by  the 
coat,  Tim,  and  he  will  say,  "  Yiz  aare  the 
very  mon  I  have  been  lukin'  fure  this  long 
toime.  Come  wid  me  to  hoigher  wages 
aan  continual  promotion."  ' 

"  Aan  thin  he  would  go  on,  me  fayther 
would,  aan  say,  *  It  will  be  so,  me  b'y, 
fure  Ameriky  is  a  great  place  fure  silly 


fellows  to  be  fillin'  hoigh  places ;  aan  yiz 
can  make  no  mistake  in  goin',  fure  df  yiz 
be  a  mon  av  wit,  yiz  will  rise  be  your 
powers ;  but  if  yiz  be  a  fool,  yiz  will  still 
rise,  because  it  is  the  way  av  the  coun- 
thry.'  Aan  bedad  aan  I  know  now  the 
ould  man  wor  right,  fure  surely  yiz  aare 
in  authority." 

Still  Roberman  had  not  enough.  He 
persisted  :  "  You  couldn't  fill  a  high  place 
if  you  had  it,  you  ignorant  chump." 

"  Indade,  aan  I  might  fail  in  the  mat- 
ther  av  manners.  I  made  the  mistake  av 
beginnin'  wid  the  notion  av  bein'  a  gin- 
telmon  which,  in  yiz  ownsilf,  I  persave, 
is  distasteful ;  but,  as  fure  knowledge  av 
hist'ry  aan  the  hoigher  branches,  I  be  as 
full  as  an  egg  av  meat. 

"Me  fayther  wor  a  foine  wan  in  the 
mathematics,  aan  he  taught  me  all  he 
knew,  not  knowin'  but  thot  I  would  be- 
come a  greaat  surveyor  over  dn  this  coun- 
thry  or  the  sicritiry  of  the  War  Departh- 
ment,  which,  as  yiz  know,  rayquires  not 
only  surveyin'  an'  navigation  on  account 
av  the  work  wid  fortayfications  aan  navi- 
gable strames,  but  addition  an'  long  di- 
vision also,  to  cast  up  the  accounts  av 
the  quarthermasthers.  Aan  as  fure  the 
manners,  I  could  hire  me  a  cart-driver  or 
other  swearin'  blackguard  to  mistrate  me 
underlings." 

After  that,  Roberman  contented  him- 
self with  the  satisfaction  of  giving  the 
Irishman  three  men's  work  and  seeing 
that  he  did  it.  And  there  was  no  trouble 
in  finding  work  on  section  9.  It  was  the 
worst  on  the  division.  The  whole  eight 
miles  traversed  a  badly  broken  country. 
Since  the  G.  and  T.  had  been  built  by  a  set 
of  promoters,  who  merely  wanted  a  profit 
on  the  construction,  the  construction  was 
of  a  wonderfully  fearful  character. 

The  ties  lay  unballasted,  and  there  were 
curves  where  there  should  have  been 
straight  stretches.  The  management,  be- 
ing perfunctory,  had  attracted  to  it,  in  the 
natural  process  of  organization,  the  most 
worthless  and  incompetent  heads  of  de- 
partments you  could  imagine. 

The  roadmaster,  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  that  Roberman  kept  section  9  in 
order,  merely  came  around  once  a  month, 
and,  after  smoking  a  short  pipeful,  got 
on  his  velocipede,  pumped  on  to  the  next 
section,  and  eventually  to  undisturbed 
slumbers  in  his  office  at  headquarters. 
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But  section  9  began  to  enjoy  a  differ- 
ent reputation.  No  sooner  did  O'Hal- 
loran  realize  that  he  was  doing  all  the 
work  than  he  grew  vastly  interested  in 
doing  the  work  well.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence to  him  that  Roberman  and  Raddles 
and  the  rest  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  near- 
est tree  and  played  seven-up  while  he  set 
spikes  and  drove  them  home. 

He  had  seen  railroads  where  trackage 
is  a  first  consideration,  and,  having  ob- 
served, he  knew  what  constituted  a  road- 
bed. Ballasting  by  hand-work  is  a  slow 
process;  but  O'Halloran,  studying  each 
superfluous  curve  and  tossing  cobbles 
while  he  studied,  soon  had  a  bit  of  found- 
ation in  those  places  where  a  foundation 
was  most  needed. 

Immediately  after  he  had  made  these 
simple  improvements,  the  roadmaster 
came  along.  Never  had  that  official 
dreamed  of  so  much  permanent  work  on 
the  G.  and  T.  Remembering  that  Ro- 
berman was  the  son  of  a  great  railroader, 
the  roadmaster  sent  in  such  a  fulsome  re- 
port on  the  magnificent  showing  of  sec- 
tion 9  that  Roberman  was  summoned  to 
headquarters  and  tendered  the  position 
of  roadmaster. 

When  it  was  explained  to  him  that  this 
was  in  the  way  of  an  earned  promotion, 
he  ducked  his  flat-topped  head  and  ac- 
cepted. No  provision  was  made  for  the 
man  who  had  lately  occupied  that  post. 
He  was  disposed  of,  and  that  was  what 
should  have  been  done  with  the  whole 
management. 

If  Roberman  had  only  known  to  let 
Avell  enough'  continue,  he  might  have 
earned  another  promotion.  But,  in  the 
nature  of  his  situation,  he  could  not  do 
that.  He  actually  believed  that  he  had 
won  his  new  post,  and  straightway  he 
began  to  win  the  next  one  himself. 

His  plan  of  campaign  would  have  been 
brilliant,  too,  but  for  one  defect.  He 
contemplated  rebuilding  the  G.  and  T., 
but  at  that  very  moment  the  G.  and  T. 
could  not  raise  enough  money  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  its  rolling-stock.  How- 
ever, the  president  listened  to  him  with 
attention,  canceled  an  order  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  roundhouse  on  the  site 
of  one  burned  the  month  before,  and  put 
the  funds  thereby  released  at  Roberman's 
disposal. 

Roberman  made   himself  the    superin- 


tendent of  construction,  and,  calling  for 
a  work-train,  went  back  with  it  to  sec- 
tion 9. 

O'Halloran,  greeting  hmi,  demanded: 
"  Aan  shall  I  be  made  boss  av  this  sic- 
tion  now,  Misther  Roberman,  be  way  av 
payin'  me  for  the  rise  yiz  got  be  acci- 
dint?" 

Roberman,  at  length  freed  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fool  to  amuse,  still  felt  the 
necessity  of  a  crutch,  made  O'Halloran 
his  assistant  and  appointed  Raddles  to 
section  9. 

Next  day  the  rebuilding  of  section  9 
was  begun.  Roberman,  as  chief  engineer 
and  chief  everything  else — like  a  boy  in 
a  man's  place — had  forty  separate  and 
distinct  ways  of  doing  everything ;  but, 
not  having  the  courage  to  decide  on  any 
one  for  any  length  of  time,  whatever  he 
undertook  he  did  not  finish.  The  fill  be- 
low the  trestle  on  Plum  Creek,  just  after 
he  had  it  half  finished,  was  altogether  too 
expensive  a  piece  of  work,  he  decided. 
Likewise,  he  quit  straightening  the  Pine 
Hill  curve,  leaving  it  a  sharper  elbow; 
than  ever. 

O'Halloran  saw  the  waste  of  money 
and  opportunity,  and  he  became  unman- 
ageable. 

Among  a  great  number  of  bad  places 
in  the  line,  the  Marsh  Curve  was  prob- 
ably the  worst  of  all.  The  Grapevine 
Canon,  which  sometimes  contained  a  riv- 
er, flanked  the  marsh  on  the  west.  The 
marsh — it  was  nothing  but  a  very  low 
alkali  flat — lay  a  mile  wide  between  the 
canon  and  the  Grapevine  Bluffs.  Be- 
cause the  promoters  had  seen  fit  to  come 
out  of  the  bluffs  at  a  point  across  the 
canon  half  a  mile  above  the  site  for  the 
trestle,  they  had  strung  the  road  across 
the  marsh  in  a  great  curve. 

A  curve  anywhere  is  hard  enough  to 
hold,  but  on  a  slippery  alkali  flat  the  feat 
is  well-nigh  impossible.  The  slow  or- 
ders, broken  rails,  ditchings,  and  breaks 
that  were  always  holding  up  traffic  at  that 
point  had  rendered  the  Marsh  Curve  in- 
famous. 

When  O'Halloran  and  Roberman  came 
to  this  place  the  new  roadmaster,  labor- 
ing under  the  impression  that  he  was 
what  his  position  indicated,  decided  to 
do  something  on  his  own  account.  Any 
fool  of  a  freighter  even  would  have 
known  that  the  way  to  abolish  a  curve 
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was  simply  to  strike  straight  from  the 
cut  in  the  bluff  squarely  across  the  marsh 
to  the  trestle. 

But  Roberman,  knowing  nothing  of 
ways  except  those  already  made,  and  hav- 
ing great  respect  for  the  builders  of  the 
road,  determined  that  the  Marsh  Curve 
only  needed  a  little  more  ballast. 


be  afther  fixin'  it.     Yiz  must  have  the 
backbone  to  raypudiate  if  Intoirely." 

When  his  recommendation  was  laughed 
at  he  declared :  "  Be  me  sowl,  Misther 
Roberman,  if  yiz  attimpt  this,  I  shall  for- 
ward me  own  riccomindations  to  the  man- 
ager wid  a  thrue  statement  av  me  worruk 
aan  the  fills  av  section  9.     Yiz  shall  not 


AAN   WHIN    DID   IT    COME   TO 

BE  PROPER  PRACTHISE    TO 

RISK  A  WRECK   TO   SAVE 

TIN     YARRDS    AV 

STEEL?  " 


"Ballast  yer  granny!"  O'Halloran 
snorted.  "  It's  ballast  on  the  side  av  the 
head  av  the  mon  thot  laid  out  the  line 
thot's  naded." 

And,  thinking  of  what  the  mistake 
would  cost  him,  he  expostulated :  "  Now 
be  plazed  to  stand  be  thot  notion,  or  yiz 
will  be  afther  ruinin'  me.  Whin  yiz  be 
foindin'  a  misthake  the  loike  av  this,  don't 


ruin  me  aan  me  records  aan  me  chance  be 
this  fool's  blunder." 

Roberman,  of  course,  sent  in  his  rec- 
ommendations and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
too,  O'Halloran  sent  in  his.  But,  as 
O'Halloran  never  got  off  the  section,  the 
only  answer  that  came  back  from  head- 
quarters was  a  work-train  carrying  a  bal- 
last-gang.    O'Halloran  watched  the  bal- 
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lasting  of  the  curve  as  another  man  might 
have  watched  the  dissipation  of  his  for- 
tunes. He  knew  what  would  become  of 
it,  and  he  knew  that  in  some  way  Rober- 
man  would  lay  the  responsibility  on  him. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  work  he  went 
into  the  box  -  car  office  on  the  temporary 
siding,  where  Roberman  was  rolling  ciga- 
rettes, and  protested : 

"  Misther  Roberman,  I  wish  to  praysint 


strike,  only  puffed  benignantly  and  calm- 
ly said : 

"  I  have  wired  in  to  the  manager  that 
by  six  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon  Marsh 
Curve  will  be  in  Al  condition,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  curve,  it  will  be  the  fastest 
track  on  the  division.  He  has  wired 
back  that  when  I  confirm  my  promise  he 
Avill  start  out  with  a  fast  engine  and  his 
car  and  try  it  out.  You  had  better  go 
back  to  the  work,  O'Halloran.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  that  I  expect  you  to  see  it  hur- 
ried?" 

The  Irishman  went  back.  All  of  that 
afternoon  he  strode  back  and  forth  along 
the  fill,  watching  it  become  more  and 
more  dangerous  every  moment.  By  morn- 
ing he  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion: 
Since  he  had  been  delegated  to  see  the 
work-  done,  any  •  defect  in  it  would  be 
charged  to  his  neglect.  He  saw  his  abil- 
ity used  as  a  stepping-stone  by  a  fool, 
who  would  finally  use  him  as  a  buffer. 

As   the  ballast  -  gang   started   out   for 


COMING   TO    A   TEN-FOOT    RAIL    LENGTH,    HE    BROKE    IT    OUT   FROM    THE    GRIP    OF    THE    SPIKES. 


this  fact  for  yiz  to  consider.  This  ballast 
thot  yiz  be  so  fast  a  puttin'  in  is  not  a 
goin'  in  as  it  should.  Yiz  will  be  afther 
havin'  the  outside  av  the  thrack  the  lowest 
aan  this  curve.  Yiz  are  afther  makin'  a 
bad  matther  worse.  I  know  it.  I  have 
been  watchin'." 

"  It's  the  way  I  designed  it,"  Rober- 
man declared  with  the  sang-froid  of  an 
ignoramus  when  he  really  commits  him- 
self. "  I  have  figured  out  that  by  hav- 
ing the  outside  rail  lowest,  the  strain  on 
the  inside  one  will  be  removed,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  broken  rails." 
"  "  Rails  !  "  blazed  O'Halloran.  "  Rails  ! 
.  Aan  whin  did  it  come  to  be  proper  prac- 
thise  to  risk  a  wreck  to  save  tin  yarrds 
av  steel?  Yiz  be  loony!  Be  the  powers, 
I  tould  yiz  wance  yiz  would  be  a  nadin' 
a  sthrong  fri'nd  some  toime !  This  be 
the  toime !  " 

But  Roberman,  having  gone  past  the 
point   where    O'Halloran's   shafts   might 


work  after  breakfast,  he  once  more 
climbed  up  the  step  to  the  door  of  the 
car  on  the  temporary  siding. 

Roberman  was  sound  asleep,  and  a 
drowsing  youth  was  sitting  at  the  table 
w^hereon  the  telegraph-key  ticked  its  end- 
lesS'  monotony. 

"Me  b'y!"  O'Halloran's  eyes  were 
blazing  at  the  thought  of  his  opportunity. 
"  Yiz  will  sind  a  telegraft  to  the  mana- 
ger, advisin'  him  not  to  come  wid  his  fast 
special.  The  thrack  is  dangerous. 
Freights  aan  locals  passin'  on  slow 
ordthers  in  the  noight  have  tamped  it  on 
the  wrong  soide..  Say  to  him  O'Halloran 
bids  him  come  very  slow." 

The  youth  grinned  at  -first ;  but,  fear- 
ing the  look  that  was  in  the  Irishman's 
eyes,  turned  to  the  key  and  rattled  off  a 
message,  which  went  nowhere  because  the 
line  was  not  switched  in. 

"Aan  phwat  does  the  manager  say?" 
O'Halloran  demanded  at  length. 
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"  Says  he's  much  obliged,  an'  will  mind 
you  to  the  letter." 

"  Havin'  thin  discharged  me  duty  to 
the  road,"  the  factotum  averred,  "  I  shall 
resign." 

Going  over  to  Roberman's  bunk,  he 
roused  him  with  a  rough  shake  and  these 
words:  "  I  am  done  wid  yiz  aan  yer  job, 
Misther  Roberman.  But  I  shall  sthay 
ontil  the  manager  comes,  fure  he  has  jist 
now  bid  me  he  will  come  slow.  Aan  be 
the  token  av  thot,  I  take  it  he  will  be 
afther  wishin'  to  see  me  whin  he  comes. 
I  bid  yiz  a  gude-by,  sor.  I  shall  go  out 
aan  wandther  along  the  right  av  way 
ontil  he  comes  along." 

He  bowed,  and  went  out  as  majestic- 
ally as  a  Wellington. 

Roberman,  floundering  out  of  his  bunk 
in  a  rage  at  being  awakened  for  such  an 
outrageous  cause,  sank  back  to  hilarity 
when  the  wireman  told  of  the  message 
which  did  not  go. 

"  Let  the  bog  -  trotter  go,  then,"  he 
laughed  delightedly.  "  Let  him  go.  And 
I  hope  the  manager's  special  runs  on  his 
slow  order  and  catches  him  on  the  track." 
But  Roberman's  peace  of  mind  was  soon 
shattered.  At  10.30  o'clock  the  western 
freight,  a  fast  through,  came  lumbering 
down  tlirough  the  cut,  and,  in  slowing 
for  the  curve,  came  near  to  toppling  from 
the  fill. 

Moreover,  when  it  finally  reached  the 
trestle  the  engineer  sent  back  a  big  '  and 
profane  fireman  with  a  sharp  and  sul- 
furous  message.  The  tenor  of  that  oral 
deluge  was  that  Roberman  was  a  train- 
wrecker,  an  idiot,  a  felon,  and  a  marked 
man. 

However,  the  roadmaster  knew  his 
rights,  and,  knowing  them,  ordered  the 
fireman  to  be  off.  He  sent  a  message  to 
the  manager,  requesting  him  to  have  the 
division  superintendent  discharge  the 
crew  on  that  run  of  the  western  freight. 
Now,  the  G.  and  T.  management  had 
expected  some  outbreak  or  other  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  hired  Roberman,  and,  be- 
ing prepared  for  it,  his  request  was 
granted  instantly. 

Even  this  balm  to  his  feelings  could 
not  put  him  altogether  at  his  ease ;  for 
Roberman,  after  the  fashion  of  his  kind, 
was  sure  of  nothing,  if  any  one — even  an 
enemy — doubted  him. 

He  went  out  and  /looked  over  the  fill 
7  R  R 


on  Marsh  Curve,  and  marveled  how  low 
the  outside  rail  had  sunk. 

There  is  no  telling  what  might  have 
happened  had  he  run  across  O'Halloran 
then.  Instead  of  meeting  the  Irishman, 
he  fell  in  with  the  old  roadmastei-,  now 
a  gang-boss.  The  roadmaster  that  had 
been  bowed  to  the  roadmaster  who  was, 
and  adhering  to  his  sycophancy,  congrat- 
ulated him  on  his  promotion,  and  averred 
that  this  piece  of  work  should  make  him 
a  general  ofiicial. 

Roberman  did  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Relief  from  his  doubts  was  all 
he  wanted,  and,  having  secured  it,  he 
hurried  back  to  his  office  in  the  car. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  O'Hal- 
loran, who  had  spent  the  morning  on  the 
trestle,  came  back  to  the  camp  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  He  had  expected  that  the 
work  would  be  stopped,  for  he  really  be- 
lieved that  he  had  reached  the  manager 
with  that  message.  But  when  he  found 
the  ballasting  just  about  completed  and 
the  work-train  rea.dy  to  pull  out,  he  for- 
got his  hunger  and  went  again  to  the 
ofiice. 

"  Misther  Roberman,"  he  declared, 
"  there  be  something  about  this  thot  I 
don't  loike  at  all,  at  all.  Why  did  the 
manager  permit  av  yiz  goin'  dn  this  fool 
scheme  ?  " 

The  roadmaster  wanted  no  more  doubts 
cast  upon  him,  for  they  were  worrisome. 
Since  he  knew  a  controversy  would  bring 
them  in  untold  weight,  he  evaded  the 
question  and  lied  for  an  answer.  While 
he  was  doing  this  he  was  also  writing  a 
message  to  the  manager.  This  confirmed 
his  promise  that  the  work  would  be  com- 
pleted; He  wondered  if  it  wouldn't  be 
wise  to  modify  his  statement  about  fast 
trackage,  and  then,  being  undecided,  al- 
lowed the  matter  to  stand  as  it  was. 

Presently  the  answer  came  back.  The 
manager  was  just  leaving  Falls,  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  west;  and,  as  it  was 
now  3.31,  he  would  be  along  at  about 
8.30.  Roberman  was  advised  that  if  any 
freight  should  be  near  the  curve  at  that 
time,  it  should  be  set  in  on  the  temporary 
siding  used  by  the  ballast-gang. 

The  balance  of  that  afternoon  was  so 
dull  on  the  alkali  flat  that  every  one  but 
O'Halloran  went  to  sleep.  He  would 
have  slept  but  for  one  annoying  thought : 
Why  had  the  ballast-gang  been  allowed 
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to  go  on  and  finish?  He  went  out  and 
sat  on  the  right  of  way,  hoping  that  an 
extra  of  some  kind  might  come  along  and 
stop  long  enough  to  give  him  some  in- 
formation.   But  no  extra  came. 

As  night  drew  near,  the  office  force  in 
the  box  car  roused  and  began  making 
preparations,  at  which  the  Irishman  mar- 
veled. He  slipped  around  to  the  side 
door,  and  overheard  Roberman  saying : 
"  They'll  be  along  in  forty-five  minutes. 
Joe,  you  take  a  lantern  and  go  down  the 
track  to  the  ballast-switch,  for  there's 
that  way-freight  to  be  backed  in  on  it. 
It's  going  to  be  close ;  and,  if  they  don't 
hurry,  the  old  man  will  hit  them  about 
the  time  he  leaves  the  trestle.  He'll  be 
comin'  onto  Marsh  Curve  to-night  faster 
than  any  train  that  ever  hit  it  before." 

O'Halloran  wasted  no  time;  but,  clam- 
bering up  the  steps  out  of  the  dusk,  he 
thrust  his  head  into  the  door  and  deliv- 
ered:  "  Aah!  but  yiz  lyin'  booby,  I  will 
show  yiz  a  thrick  thot  bates  a  hundthred 
av  thot.  I  shall  go  this  minute  to  build 
a  fire  beyant  the  trestle  to  make  them 
slow  down." 

There  are  times  when  even  fools  and 
cowards  rise  to  the  occasion.  Roberman 
turned  to  Joe  and  dictated  this  message 
to  the  manager : 

The  crazy  Irishman  who  protested 
against  my  recommendation  on  this 
work  still  objects  to  the  work  after 
you  have  sanctioned  it  and  after  it  is 
completed.  He  is  now  threatening  to 
stop  your  train  with  a  signal-fire  on  the 
other  side  of  Grapevine  Trestle.  Dis- 
regard any  signals  that  he  may  make, 
for  the  track  will  all  be   clear. 

"  Yiz  be  afther  murder  in'  him," 
O'Halloran  shouted  fiercely,  and  he 
sprang  up  inside  the  car.  But  Joe, 
obeying  the  imperious  wave  of  Rober- 
man's  hand,  snapped  the  switches  to- 
gether, opened  his  key,  and  rattled  off  the 
words. 

Just  as  O'Halloran's  heavy  hand  was 
clutching  at  his  wrist,  there  roared  down 
from  the  cut  the  noise  of  a  freight-train. 

"  Flag  them  down !  "  yelled  Roberman. 
"  Flag  the  devil !  " 

Joe  answered :  "  They  hain't  no  time 
now." 

"  Be  the  way  they  are  a  hittin'  av  thot 
curve,  there  will  be  no  nade  av  the  flag !  " 


O'Halloran  boomed  down  upon  the  two. 
"  Be  loike  thot's  the  noise  av  it  right 
now !  " 

There  came  a  crash  like  the  report  of 
a  heavy  gun. 

They  ran  over  to  that  door  of  the  car 
which  commanded  the  sweep  of  the  curve. 
Far  down  in  the  deep  dusk  there  twinkled 
many  and  strange  lights,  but  the  silence 
of  night  and  the  desert  was  profound.  It 
was  as  if  the  heavy  freight  had  been  sud- 
denly snatched  out  of  existence. 

"  It's  gone  over  the  fill,"  Joe  choked. 

"  Yis,  it's  gan'  over  the  fill,  as  aany  man 
wid  the  sinse  av  a  pig  wad  have  known  !  " 
O'Halloran  reiterated. 

Roberman,  thinking  only  of  his  disap- 
pointment, forgot  the  manager  and  his 
special.  It  Avas  O'Halloran  who  first 
thought  of  that.  Turning  to  Joe,  he  said  : 
"  Tilegraft  the  manager  thot  it  be  toime 
-he  listen  to  O'Halloran!     Sthop  him!  " 

This  time  Joe  did  not  neglect  to  cut  in 
the  switch.  But  when  he  called  for  the 
last  station  at  which  it  was  now  possible 
to  catch  the  special  he  found  the  wire  was 
down. 

Roberman  lolled  down  on  the  table, 
cursing  his  luck. 

"  Luck!  "  stormed  the  Irishman.  "  Be 
loike  it  is  luck  for  yiz  thot  the  manager 
will  niver  know  phwat  happint  him.  But 
if  yiz  wor  the  tinth  parrt  av  a  man,  yiz 
would  be  afther  doin'  somethin'.  The 
wreck  yiz  have  produched  has  broken  aif 
the  wire.  Yiz  must  stop  thim  in  some 
other  way." 

He  took  the  advice  to  himself,  leaped 
to  the  ground,  caught  up  a  spike-maul 
and  a  pinch-bar,  and,  running  off  toward 
the  wreck,  shouted  back  to  them: 

"  Come  aan !  Come  aan !  I  nade  the 
hilp  av  both  av  yiz!  " 

Roberman,  with  his  helplessness  upon 
him,  hesitated.  After  a  full  ten  minutes 
he  jumped  up,  grabbed  a  lantern,  and, 
yelling  at  Joe  to  follow  him,  ran  down 
the  track.  Passing  the  wreck  with  ho 
more  hesitation  than  he  might  have  dis- 
played had  the  train  been  on  the  siding, 
he  came  at  length  to  the  end  of  Marsh 
Curve  and  Grapevine  Trestle. 

There  O'Halloran,  gigantic  in  the 
night,  was  wrenching  at  fish-plates  with 
his  bar  and  «triking  Titan  blows  with  his 
maul. 

"  Come  on  !  "  shouted  Roberman,  "  we 
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must  start  a  signal-fire  on 
the  other  side!  " 

"  Hould  on!  Yiz  have" 
warned  him  ag'inst  a  sig- 
nal-fire !  Hould  !  The  toime 
be  shorrt !  We  must  ditch 
thim  s  t  h  r  a  i  g  h  t  f  orrurd 
aan  the  flat  aan  pray  the 
saints  be  wid  thim,  for 
nawthing  ilse  can  save  !  " 

But  Roberman,  in  the 
stampede  of  his  fears,  ran 
on.  O'Halloran,  realizing 
that  he  was  alone  to  do  his 
ten-men  task,  cracked  fish- 
plates with  single  sweeps 
of  his  maul.  Coming  to  a 
ten-foot  rail  length,  he 
broke  it  out  from  the  grip 
of  the  spikes,  and,  using  it 
for  a  lever,  pried  over  rail 
lengths  of  ties  and  tracks 
like  a  child  at  play. 

Hardly  had  Roberman's 
footsteps  died  away  on  the  trestle  than  the 
job  was  done. 

Five  rail  lengths  of  track  had  been 
swept  off  the  fill  and  pointed  into  the  flat. 

When  the  manager's  special  came  along 
it  would  plunge  down  the  rails  where 
they  bent  from  the  low  embankment  and 
flounder  on  into  the  marsh. 

O'Halloran,  with  his  breath  coming  in 
gasps  and  his  senses  reeling  from  his  ter- 
rific exertions,  paused  thankfully. 

That  instant  a  splay  of  white  light 
shimmered  and  the  roar  of  a  high-speed 
engine  thrummed  on  the  night. 

An  instant  later  the  headlight  of  the 
manager's  special  shone  clear  and-  open  at 
the  top  of  the  long  grade,  illuminating 
it  all  the  way  down  to  the  trestle. 

In  the  beam  of  light  O'Halloran  saw 
■  Roberman,    lantern    in    hand,    half  -  way 
across  the  long  bridge.     Then  he  disap- 
peared. 

The  lantern  still  burned  in  the  middle 
of  the  bridge,  but  its  bearer  was  gone. 
I    ''He  watched  breathlessly,  hoping  to  see 
Roberman    rise    from    some    girder    and 
come  running  back. 

But  Roberman  had  vanished. 

The  special  tore  across  the  tottering 
trestle  at  forty  miles  an  hour. 

O'Halloran  saw  the  lantern  snuffed  out. 
He  groaned  beside  the  disconnected  curve. 

The  flying  engine  from  the  west  took 
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his  improvised  derail.  He  saw  a  portly 
old  gentleman  with  white  whiskers  lean- 
ing far  out  of  the  left-hand  window  of 
the  cab,  and  the  next  moment  he  saw  the 
same  old  gentleman  shoot  out  of  that 
window  and  disappear  in  the  darkness. 

Then  came  a  great  thump  and  the  hiss 
of  steam  as  the  locomotive  plumped  over 
on  its  side. 

O'Halloran  set  his  teeth  and  strode  to 
the  wreck.  As  he  stood  listening  in  the 
darkness,  a  match  was  struck.  He  saw  a 
very  formidable  apparition  appear  just 
where  the  old  gentleman  had  disappeared 
— formidable,  because  it  swore  with  ap- 
palling fluency. 

It  called  mightily  for  Roberman. 

The  matter  of  explaining  the  wreck 
and  the  duty  of  hustling  to  the  trestle  for 
the  maimed  body  of  Roberman,  and  find- 
ing him  still  hanging  by  his  hands  to  a 
tie  for  fear  he  would  fall  if  he  attempted 
to  change  holds,  was  soon  accomplished. 

Then  the  president,  who  was  a  fo-rmer 
mule  -  driver,  took  O'Halloran  by  the 
vshoulder  and,  after  the  manner  of  the 
parental  prophecy,  said  : 

"  Young  man,  you're  the  very  feller 
I've  been  a  lookin'  for.  You  come  with 
me.  I  like  your  style.  For,  by  the 
powers  of  mud,  any  man  that  can  save  a 
train  by  ditchin'  it,  has  got  the  business 
down  to  a  mighty  fine  point." 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  SERIES.  Self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature,  but  man  shows  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  creation 
by  proving  that  it  is  not  the  final  law.  If  Fireman  Cole  had  not 
shown  that  courage  and  ingenuity  came  before  the  blind  instinct  to  jump,  it 
is  probable  that  this  story  would  never  have  been  told,  though  the  ending 
would  have  been  much  more  exciting.  Panic  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  the 
mind  cannot  imagine  Without  realizing.  Consequently,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  guard  against  it.  Therefore,  the  man  who  is  cool  and  resourceful  in  danger 
is  a  real  man,  whose  orderly  mind  can  place  the  proper  value  on  risks  and 
chances. 
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^O  ride  on  a  runaway  engine, 
and  feel  that  the  next  mo- 
ment would  surely  be  the 
last  for  me  and  the  crew — 
that  was  my  experience  on 
a  prominent  Southeastern 
railroad  several  years  ago. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  Lynnburg,  a  sta- 
tion about  one  hundred  miles  from  Clif- 
ton Junction,  where  I  expected  to  catch 
No.  12,  the  east-bound  passenger-train. 
As  the  train  on  which  I  was  traveling 
from  Langham  was  late,  the  east-bound 
train  had  left  on  its  journey  a  few  mo- 
ments before  I  arrived  at  the  junction. 

Disappointed,  because  I  was  expected 
to  relieve,  the  following  day,  an  operator 


who  was  going  on  his  annual  vacation,  I 
inquired  of  the  operators  in  the  main 
telegraph-office  what  chance  I  had  to 
catch  a  freight. 

I  was  informed  that  a  light  engine, 
No.  206,  would  leave  immediately,  fol- 
lowing No.  12,  for  a  station  near  Lynn- 
burg, at  which  a  freight- train  had  been 
wrecked. 

Hastening  to  the  railroad  yards,  I 
sought  Engineer  McDonald,  who  was  to 
have  charge  of  the  light  engine,  but  was 
informed  by  him  that  "  there  was  noth- 
in'  doin'  " ;  that  it  was  strictly  against 
the  rules  to  allow  any  one  to  ride  on  the 
engine  without  a  permit  from  some  head 
official. 


Editor's  Note:  All  the  stories  published  in  this  True  Story  Series  have  been  carefully 
verified  by  application  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  roads  or  companies  concerned  who 
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responsible  persons  to  whom  we  may  apply  for  such  verification,  in  order  that  fruitless 
inquiries  may  be  avoided.  This  condition  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
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Rather  disheartened,  I  started  back  to 
the  passenger  station,  when  the  engineer 
called  me  back. 

"  What's  your  name,  and  what's  your 
big  hurry?"  he  demanded. 

I  modestly  informed  him  that  my  name 
was  McCoy,  and  that  the  telegraph  oper- 
ator for  the  road  at  Lynnburg  had  al- 
ready left  that  city  on  his  vacation,  un- 
der the  impression  that  I  would  arrive 
on  No.  12  to  relieve  him, 

"  Well,  I'll  wait  a  minute;  run  up  and 
see  the  super,"  said  McDonald. 

I  rushed  up  to  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent, and,  securing  the  much-need- 
ed permit,  quickly  presented  myself  to 
McDonald,  shoving  the  necessary  bit  of 
paper  under  his  nose. 

He  quickly  called,  "  AH  aboard  !  'L^and 
we  were  off. 

The  crew  aboard  the 

engine  was  composed 
of  Engineer  McDon- 
ald, Fireman  Cole, 
Conductor  Jones, 
Brakeiiien  Kane  and 
Hill,  and  myself. 

At  the  invitation  of 
Fireman  Cole,  I  took 
a  seat  on  his  box,  and, 
as  I  did  so,  I  overheard 
a  remark  by  one  of  the 
crew  that  the  206  was 
the  third  successive  en- 
gine to  be  started  out 
to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck.  I  did  not  think 
much  of  the  incident  at 
the  time,  but  afterward 
its  s  i^^n  i  f  i  c  a  n  ce 
came  to  me  with  re- 
doubled force. 

"  Ever  take  a  ride  on 
a  light  engine  before, 
McCoy?  "  inquired  Mc- 
Donald. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said. 

On  leaving  Clifton 
Junction,  and  passing 
the  bend  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river, 
the  engineer  jocularly 
remarked  that  he  would 
show  his  passenger  a 
"  touch  of  high  life," 
and  opened  wide  the 
throttle.     Along  the 


banks  of  the  river  the  engine  Avent  with 
rapidly  increasing  speed. 

"Better  look  out  for  No.  12,  Mac," 
suggested  Cole;  "  she  might  get  hung  up 
before  she  reaches  Mount  Wilson." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  and  fear- 
ing that  for  some  reason  the  passenger- 
train  ahead  might  have  stopped  at  some 
one  of  the  many  curves  along  the  line, 
the  engineer  decided  to  slow  up. 

To  his  great  surprise,  the  throttle  was 
immovable.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
all  aboard,  McDonald  attempted  to  pull 
back  "  on  center  "  with  the  reverse-lever. 
The  result  was  disastrous,  however;  the 
"  dog  "  snapped  off,  and  the  reverse-bar 
began  whisking  back  arid  forth  with  in- 
creasing speed. 

The  engineer,   astride  the  mechanism, 
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IT   WOULD   BE   SURE    DEATH    TO    TAKE    THE   LEAP. 
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TO   BREAK   OPEN    THE   DOORS   WAS   BUT   THE   WORK 

OF   A    MOMENT. 


tried  his  best  to  control  the  engine,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Finally,  his  wrestling 
with  the  bar  resulted  in  an  injury  to  one 
of  his  legs. 

"  Great  Scott!  McCoy,  I  believe  Mac's 
leg  is  broken,"  said  Cole;  "help  me  lift 
him  off  this  place." 

Together,  we  lifted  the  engineer  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  jerking  lever  and 
placed  him  upon  the  coal  -  pile  in  the 
tender. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  speeding  on  to 
what  seemed  certain  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Luckily  for  us  all,  .the  regular 
scheduled  trains  were  few  in  number,  and 
our  only  fear,  aside  from  a  tail-end  col- 
lision with  passenger  No.  12,  was  a  head- 
ender  with  No.  9,  the  west-bound  pas- 
senger. This  train  was,  however,  report- 
ed about  two  hours  late  previous  to  our 
departure  from  Clifton  Junction. 

During  the  excitement  attending  the 
accident  by  which  the  engineer  was  in- 
jured, the  engine  shot  forward  with  in- 
creasing momentum.  Fearing  that  it 
might  leave  the  track  at  any  moment,  I 
grabbed  my  satchel  and  started  to  jump 
off  on  the  side  next  the  river,  but  was  re- 
strained by  Cole,  who  assured  me  that  it 
would  be  sure  death  to  take  the  leap. 

Rocking  from  pilot  to  tender,  and 
swaying  from  side  to  side,  the  engine 
went  whizzing  by  telegraph  -  poles  and 
switch-lights,  with  here  and  there  a  high 
bluff,  at  a  speed  sometimes  exceeding,  it 
seemed,  ninety  miles  an  hour. 


Meanwhile,  the  conductor  and  his  two 
brakemeti  had  remembered  the  first  law 
of  nature  —  self-preservation  —  and  had 
clambered  over  the  tender  to  the  brake- 
beam  in-  the  rear,  where  they  at  least 
hoped  to  secure  an  easy  fall. 

"  To  the  brake-beam  for  me!  "  ejacu- 
lated Jones  as  he  made  his  way  over  the 
coal-pile  of  the  rocking  engine. 

"  Me,  too,"  said  Kane,  who  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  Hill. 

"  Guess  we  won't  have  to  fall  very  far, 
anyway,  if  we  do  go,"  remarked  Hill. 

"  It's  farther  than  I  want  to  fall,  at 
that,"  remarked  Jones,  as  a  settlement  of 
further  argument.  --^ 

While  the  other  members  of  the  crew 
were  seeking  safety  on  the  back  end,  the 
fireman  began  demonstrating  his  re- 
sourcefulness, first,  by  turning  on  "  full  " 
the  injectors.  Then,  taking  a  hammer, 
he  proceeded  to  smash  the  "  pop-off,"-  the 
whistle  having  previously  been  tied  down 
to  sound  warning  notes  from  the  time  of 
the  discovery  that  the  engine  was  un- 
controllable. 

Cole,  with  my  assistance,  then  pulled 
the  fire  from  under  the  boiler,  after  which 
the  progress  of  the  engine  became  slower 
and  slower  until,  finally,  just  at  dusk,  it 
came  to  a  dead  stop  about  a  mile  from 
Mount  Wilson  Station, 

Every  member  of  the  party  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief  as  their  feet  touched 
the  ground  again. 

But  our  troubles  were  not  yet  ended. 


A   RIDE    ON   A   RUNAWAY. 
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Upon  learning  that  Mount  Wilson,  .a  tele- 
graph station,  was  only  a  mile  away,  I 
suggested  that  some  member  of  the  crew 
walk  with  me  to  that  place  rather  than 
wait  to  flag  some  passing  train. 

It  was  decided  that  the  conductor 
should  remain  with  the  engineer.  Each 
of  the  brakemen  took  up  a  position  the 
regulation  flagging  distance  from  the  now 
dead  engine,  while  the  fireman  and  my- 
self walked  to  Mount  Wilson,  which  sta- 
tion was,  however,  only  open  during  the 
daylight  hours. 

Arriving  there,  we  found  that  the 
agent-operator  had  left  for  a  neighboring 
village  to  attend  a  dance,  and  would  not 
return  until  late.  Thinking  perhaps  the 
agent  might  have  left  behind  the  keys  to 
the  station,  we  inquired  at  his  boarding- 
IDlace,  but  were  informed  that  our  only 
chance  to  secure  entry  to  the  telegraph- 
office  lay  in  our  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  operator  from  his  frolic. 

At  this  juncture,  the  fireman  again 
showed  his  cleverness, 

"  Here's  a  rail  fence,  kid;  I  guess  that 
will  help  some,"  he  said. 

To  secure  a  heavy  rail  and  break  open 
the  intervening  doors  was  but  the  work 
of  a  moment.  After  our  forcible  entry, 
I  heard  the  despatcher  calling  stations 
down  the  line  in  an  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  had  become  of  No,  9, 

Not  waiting  to  seat  myself  at  the  tele- 
graph-table, I  reached  over  to  the  key, 
and  attempted  to  "  butt  in "  upon  the 
despatcher  to  inform  him  of  our  preca- 
rious situation. 

I  was  not  familiar  with  the  calls  for 
the  different   offices   along  the   road   ex- 


cept that  of  the  despatcher's  office ;  and 
when  I  attempted  to  signal : 

"  To  Di — "  he  jerked  out  at  me. 
"  Get  out,  will  you !  " 

Finally  the  Avire  became  clear  for  a 
time,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain our  unfortunate  accident  to  the 
despatcher  at  "  Di." 

Requesting  me  to  stay  close  by,  he 
called  Bellows  Falls,  another  junction 
point,  and  asked  him  if  engine  308  could 
quickly  be  gotten  ready  for  a  relief  run. 
On  being  informed  that  it  could,  the  des- 
patcher told  the  operator  to  call  out  a 
crew  in  double-quick  time  and  hustle 
them  to  Mount  Wilson,  at  the  same  time 
putting  out  an  order  giving  them  right 
over  all  trains. 

Meantime,  the  despatcher  had  notified 
all  east-bound  trains  to  approach  the 
scene  of  the  wrecked  engine  carefully, 
and  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  flag,  fol-s 
lowing  it  with  an  order  to  me  to  hold  all 
west-bound  trains  until  further  orders. 

No.  9  had  been  having  troubles  of  her 
own  with  her  steam  and  with  hot  boxes ; 
and  before  she  reached  Mount  Wilson  the 
308  had  arrived,  and  had  towed  the  dead 
engine  to  a  side  track. 

On  the  arrival  of  No.  9  at  the  scene, 
the  coifductor  was  placed  aboard  her, 
Avhile  the  remainder  of  the  crew  followed 
on  a  west-bound  freight. 

When  98,  a  fast  east-bound  freight, 
came  along,  I  boarded  the  caboose  with- 
out waiting  to  apologize  to  the  agent  for 
breaking  open  his  office.  As  I  landed  on 
the  cushions  in  the  rear  of  the  car,  I  men- 
tally resolved  : 

"  No  more  light  engines  for  me !  " 


THE    OPERATORS'    10    COMMANDMENTS. 


1.  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  on  duty. 

2.  Thou  shalt  do  all  telegraphing,  as  well 
as  other  work,  in  haste. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  swear,  drink,  smoke, 
chew,   nor   gamble. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  stop  the  "  limited,"  for 
thou  shouldst  know  that  thy  record  will  be 
charged  with  ten  brownies. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  make  excuses  for  thy 
mistakes,  nor  lay  the  blame  on  thy  fellow 
operator,  causing  him  to  lose  the  job  which 
he  has  gained  with  his  own  hard  labor. 

6.  Thou  shalt  never  lay  off  on  account  of 
sickness,    nor   for   any   other   cause   whatso- 


ever,  for  thy  pay  surely  stoppeth  with  thy 
labor. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  be  content  with  doing 
thine  own  work  merely,  but  shall  help  the 
agent  in  all  of  his  duties. 

8.  Thou  shalt  answer  thy  call  immediately, 
for  thou  shouldst  remember  that  thou  will 
be  accused  of  neglect  of  duty. 

9.  Thou  shalt  honor  and  olaey  thy  "  boss," 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  on  the  job  that 
fortune  has  given  to  thee. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  be  content  to  allow  thine 
office  to  be  like  a  pig-pen,  but  shalt  sweep 
it  daily. — Santa  Fe  Employees'  Magazine. 
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THE    RAILROAD 
MACHINIST. 


BY    ROBERT    H.     ROGERS. 


NO  man  is  better  able  to  tell  of  the  wonderfully  picturesque  time — from 
the  shopmen's  point  of  view — between  the  very  old  days  and  the 
present,  than  is  Mr.  Rogers.     The  attractive  period  of  the  shops,  the 
period  when  romance  and  picturesqueness  were  an  integral  part  of  the  life, 
was  the  period  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago. 

Now  the  machinist  is  a  man  trained  to  take  his  place  in  any  department, 
but  at  last  arriving  at  the  time  when  he  must  make  a  definite  choice  of  the  one 
in  which  he  will  make  his  future.  To  be  an  all-around  man  is  an  impossibility. 
When  once  he  has  made  his  choice  as  an  apprentice  he  becomes  a 
specialist,  all  his  faculties  concentrated  on  mastering  a  branch  of  the  ma- 
chinist's trade,  which  in  itself  is  as  complicated  and  demands  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  inwardness  of  more  mysterious  things  than  did  the  whole  range  of  the 
trade  in  the  days  of  the  skilful,  picturesque  "  journeyman." 


In  This  Age  of  Specialization,  the  Young  Machinist  Is  Being  Educated 
for  a  Career  of  Great  Usefulness.     Why  the  Round- 
house Attracts  Men. 


FEW  years  back,  they  always  "  journeyman  "  served  a  long  way  toward 
referred  to  the  railroad  this  end.  Drop  it  at  any  time,  when  in 
machinist  as  a  "  journey-  confab  with  some  power  that  is  of  the 
man,"  and  this  appella-.  road  whose  experience  antedates  the  past 
tion  of  endearing  memo-  decade  or  so,  and  you  will  make  a  friend 
ries,  dear  at  least  to  the  of  him,  or  you  will  awaken  his  interest 
older  fellows  who  may  read  this  article,  anyhow,  and  that  is  a  whole  lot,  to  which 
has  not,  even  yet,  slipped  into  the  appa-  you  will  readily  testify  if  you  ever  had 
rent  oblivion  toward  which  so  many  tra-  dealings  with  a  busy  motive-power  boss, 
ditions  of  the  past  in  this  stirring  busi-  The  old  name  came  up  unthinkingly, 
ness  seem  to  be  unfortunately  tending.  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  writer  Avas  in 
The  railroad  machinist  has  become  a  conversation  with  a  prominent  median- 
power  in  the  land,  and  the  now  unfamiliar  ical  superintendent. 
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"  I  wish,"  he  said,  "  when  on  your 
travels,  you  would  pick  me  up  a  few  good 
journeymen,  to  round  out  the  gang  I 
have.  .  I  need  them — ]l  And  then  the 
same  thought  seized  us,  and  we  smiled, 
reminiscently  and  happily. 

The  designation,  inadvertent  of  course, 
was,  nevertheless,  a  true  echo  from  the 
past.  Each  of  us,  in  days  gone  by,  had 
been  journeymen,  and  the  recollection  vi- 
brated one  of  the  sympathetic  chords 
which  make  the  world  akin. 

In  the  period  when  a  boy  who,  in  shop 
vernacular,  "  got  free,"  or  completed  his 
apprenticeship,  the  established  precedent 
was  to  quit  shortly  afterward,  and  to  seek 
elsewhere  experience  which  the  home 
field,  through  possible  limitations  in  size 
or  scope  of  work  handled,  could  not  af- 
ford. Needless  to  add,  this  was  long  be- 
fore the  comprehensive  system  now  in 
vogue  of  educating  apprentices  for  fu- 
ture benefit  to  their  own  shop  was  even 
dreamed  of. 

Now  this  errantry  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute, largely  because  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  it.  With  the  railroads  spend- 
ing annually  vast  sums  to  train  their 
young  men  to  particular  ideas,  for  sub- 
sequent exemplification,  it  would  be  a 
poor  investment,  indeed,  to  make  the  fu- 
ture of  the  apprentice  so  unattractive 
that  some  other  road  would  get  the  bene- 
fit of  this  elaborate  instruction. 

Moving  West  to  the   Money. 

It  was  different  then.  Primarily,  the 
machinist's  pay  wasn't  there.  Instances 
are  plentiful  on  many  roads,  not  so  far 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  wherCj  in  the 
early  nineties,  embryo  machinists  were 
started  in  as  low  as  one  dollar  and  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  day. 

The  proper  compensation  for  a  grad- 
uate apprentice  was  certainly  not  in  the 
East,  although  it  was  known  to  be  in  the 
West;  and,  furthermore,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  were  lacking.  Be- 
cause these  favorable  considerations  were 
in  the  West,  or  elsewhere,  eight  out  of 
every  ten  apprentices,  when  "  through 
their  time,"  utilized  what  was  left  of  their 
bounty,  after  a  few  days  of  time-honored 
and  winked-at  jollification,  to  get  West, 
or,  at  least,  out  of  town. 

The  two  who  remained  were  derisive- 


ly scoffed  at  as  "  home  guards  "  ;  and,  no 
matter  how  good  they  might  have  been 
at  their  trade,  were  forced  to  take  the 
leavings  of  the  good  jobs,  in  deference  to 
possibly  less  able  hands  who,  nevertheless, 
possessed  the  inestimable  advantage,  im- 
pressive to  foreman  and  master  mechanic 
alike,  of  having  "  worked  around  some." 
This  is  how  the  term  "journeyman" 
came  to  be  ap'J)lied  to  machinists ;  and 
some  of  these  journeymen  found  the  life 
of  the  road  so  attractive,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  had  sufficient  ability  to 
make  good  in  any  shop  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun  so  consoling,  that  they 
never  did  return  to  the  home  shop^  and 
are  journeymen  still,  after  these  many 
years. 

Passing  of  the  Picturesque. 

By  easy  transition  journeymen  become 
"  boomers,"  and  to  what  is  known  of  the 
boomers  and  their  wanderings  we  owe  all 
that  there  is  of  the  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque in  the  railroad  machinist's  call- 
ing. 

There  is  an  element  certainly  pathetic, 
tragic  almost,  to  the  old  railroaders  in 
the  passing  of  the  boomer  machinist  and 
of  his  brother,  the  boomer  boilermaker. 
No  doubt,  hundreds  of  a  new  generation 
still  roam  in  desultory  fashion  the  many 
iron  trails  west  of  the  big  river,  but  the 
familiar  names  will  be  recalled  only  by 
the  veterans  who  may  read  these  lines. 

They  have,  one  by  one,  dropped  from 
the  dilapidated  roundhouses  and  tumble- 
down back  shops  which  of  yore  charac- 
terized the  desert  country.  The  region 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  replete  with  stories 
of  their  escapades,  knows  them  no  more, 
but  they  will  ever  be  associated  with  the 
days  when  machinists  must  perforce 
travel  for  money  and  experience. 

Is  there  a  master  mechanic  from  Par- 
sons, Kansas,  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
from  Seattle  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
old  Mexico,  M'ho  has  not  encountered 
"  Bum  "  Dailey,  "  Big  Nose  "  Grant, 
"  Windy "  Lane,  Pete  Cody,  George 
Tighe,  "  Dutch  "  Goodwin,  George  Law- 
ler^  or  "Little  Bill"  Ritchie?  There 
cannot  be  a  single  one,  certainly  none  of 
the  old  school,  because  these  erratic  and 
versatile  craftsmen  missed  working  in  but 
few  places  where  locomotives  do  congre- 
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gate,  on  the  western  part  of  the  map  at 
least. 

At  El  Paso,  or  in  C.  P.  Diaz;  you 
might  have  found,  only  ten  years  ago, 
these  boomers  of  a  truly  remarkable  pe- 
riod. Perhaps  some  of  you  have  been 
there,  and  knew  these  fellows  well,  may- 
be worked  with  them,  for  all  the  writer 
knows ;  and  if  you  are  thus  intimately 
acquainted,  this  story  will  ring  true  for 
you. 

Some  of  the  Lovable  Characters. 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Lawler,  in 
spite  of  eccentricities,  was  considered  by 
all  the  foremen  in  the  great  Southwest  to 
be  the  best  machinist  in  the  world,  and 
you  know  of  the  things  which  he  has 
done.  Certainly  you  have  not  forgotten 
that  "  Bum  "  Dailey  never  owned  a  coat, 
or,  if  he  did,  he  never  wore  it;  and  does 
there  not  remain  a  vague  impression  of 
his  denim  pants,  inadequately  secured 
about  the  waist-line  with  a  trunk  or  bag- 
gage strap? 

Remember  how  "  Bum  "  blew  into  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  once  upon  a 
time,  looking  so  much  on  the  bum  that 
George  Hancock,  then  master  mechanic, 
and  a  very  neat  fellow  himself,  by  the 
way,  wouldn't  give  him  a  job  simply  on 
account  of  his  appearance,  badly  as  he 
needed  good  boilermakers  ? 

"  You  don't  look  right,  Bum,"  he  said, 
"  You've  got  those  same  old  linen  pants 
on,  or  whatever  they  are  made  of,  that 
you  had  when  you  worked^  here  six  months 
ago.  The  sleeve  is  torn  out  of  your  shirt, 
and  I  can  see  your  red  hair  sticking 
through  your  hat. 

"  I'd  be  ashamed,  of  myself  to  disgrace 
the  business  with  you.  Trot  along  to  the 
Colorado  Midland,  and  come  back  here 
when  you  get  fixed  up." 

"  What  do  you  want,  George  Han- 
cock?" retorted  old  Bum.  "Do  you 
want  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  do  you  want  a 
boilermaker?  "  And  he  went  to  work,  as 
he  had  done  many  times  for  both  George 
and  Billy  Hancock,  and  continued  to  do 
for  the  asking  until  the  bell  finally  rang 
for  him. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  "  Windy " 
Lane  was  the  only  itinerant  machinist 
who  carried  "tools"?  Can  you  think, 
now,   what   they  were?      Half   of   a  be- 


grimed two-foot  rule,  a  pair  of  inside  and 
outside  calipers,  a  hook  scriber,  and  a 
center  punch.  Small  kit !  But  Windy 
secured  many  a  roundhouse  cupboard  on 
the  old  Mexican  Central,  where  cup- 
boards were  at  a  premium  then,  as  they 
are  now,  simply  on  the  argument  that  he 
must  have  a  place  where  his  tools  would 
be  safe. 

What  could  he  do  with  these  elemen- 
tary implements,  worth;  in  the  aggregate, 
about  fifty  cents?  There  was  nothing 
which  he  could  not  do  on  a  locomotive, 
from  the  ground  up,  and  his  ability,  al- 
though he  remained  in  a  shop  only  from 
one  pay-day  to  another,  and  often  not 
that  long,  was  so  conceded  that  a  job 
was  his  in  any  shop  from  Paducah  to 
Barstow. 

Bill  Ritchie  was  a  boomer,  but  he  was 
a  credit  to  the  trade  of  the  boilermaker. 
He  forsook  at  last  the' role  of  a  bird  of 
passage,  although  few  of  those  briefly 
mentioned  have  done  so ;  and  recently  he 
passed  away  while  in  the  responsible  po- 
sition of  general  foreman  boilermaker  on 
the  Erie  Railroad. 

He  could  narrate  incidents  connected 
with  his  contemporaries  of  the  past,  and 
refer  complacently,  even,  to  experiences 
of  his  own,  in  a  way  which  the  writer 
knows  has  served  to  convulse  with  laugh-i 
ter  some  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
railroad,  during  an  informal  session, 
when  somebody's  private  car  was  backed 
off  along  the  line  somewhere. 

There  is  much  amusing,  of  course,  in 
such  reminiscences.  Even  our  personal 
adverse  experiences  become  humorous 
after  time  has  removed  their  poignancy ; 
but,  after  all,  there  was  hard  work,  and 
grief  in  profusion,  in  following  the  busi- 
ness during  the  period  referred  to,  and 
there  was  little  to  choose  from  in  this  re- 
gard between  what  might  be  found  in  the 
home  shop  or  elsewhere. 

No   Labor-Saving    Devices. 

The  trade  of  a  journeyman  machinist, 
say  twenty  years  ago,  was  not  the  trade 
of  to-day,  and  with  which  this  article 
properly  has  to  deal.  There  were  few,  if 
any,  labor-saving  devices.  No  traveling- 
cranes  capable  of  raising  a  one-hundred- 
ton  engine  bodily,  wheels  and  all,  to  do 
with  as  you  list. 
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Engines  had  to  be  jacked  up,  and  with 
more  or  less  refractory  screw-jacks  at 
that.  Very  few  valve-seat  planers  were 
in  evidence. 

When  a  seat  had  to  be  trued,  and  this 
was  quite  a  common  operation  before  the 
advent  of  the  balanced  slide-valve,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  go  after  it  with 
a  hammer  and  chisel,  until  down  to  where 
a  file  could  complete  the  job. 

This  chipping  a  seat  was  no  slouch  of 
a  job,  either,  and  it  is  entitled  to  a  little 
special  mention.  It  is  doubtful  if  one 
machinist  in  fifty  of  the  present  day  could 
do  it;  that  is,  in  the  time  in  which  such 
things  were  supposed  to  be, done  then. 

The  Great  Work  of  Art. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  an  even  chip 
over  the  entire  seat,  an  area  of,  say, 
twelve  by  sixteen  inches,  and  the  least 
miscalculation  in  the  angle  on  which  the 
chisel  was  held  must  inevitably  result  in 
a  terrific  gouge,  which  might  require 
hours  with  a  file  to  get  out. 

There  was  no  guide  whatever  but  the 
steady  eye  and  hand..;  and  yet  the  writer 
has  seen  this  cut  so  perfectly  taken  that 
less  than  twenty  minutes'  filing  would  be 
required  to  have  the  seat  ready  for  the 
valve  to  be  spotted  down. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  any  ambitious 
young  man  to  be  entrusted  with  this  job, 
because  it  was  a  concession  to  his  ability 
as  a  mechanic. 

If  studs  or  stay-bolts  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  boilers,  they  must  be  trimmed 
off  even  with  the  sheet,  and  the  portion 
then  remaining  l:hipped  out.  There  was 
no  air-drill,  which  you  can  procure  from 
the  tool-room  now  for  the  asking,  and 
which  will  take  care  of  a  dozen  bolts 
while  you  are  cutting  out  one. 

When  cylinders  had  to  be  rebolted,  such 
of  the  old  bolts  which  would  not  back 
out  had  to  be  removed  by  drilling,  and 
drilled  with  a  hand  ratchet.  The  holes 
were  made  ready  for  the  new  bolts  by 
reaming  in  the  same  crude  way ;  and 
when  "cylinders  were  rebored,  the  wheel 
operating  the  mechanism  of  the  boring- 
bar  was  turned  patiently  and  laboriously 
by  hand,  not  to  mention  that  it  mustn't 
stop  when  the  last  cut  was  going  through. 

A  hammer,  monkey-wrench,  and  chisel 
were  the  foundation  tools  of  a  machinist's 


kit,  and  the  only  other  implements  con- 
sidered as  really  necessary  were  a  two- 
foot  rule,  a  pair  of  outside  calipers,  and 
a  pair  of  inside  calipers.  These  were 
sufficient,  with  what  you  or  your  helper 
could  borrow,  to  make  a  very  creditable 
showing  in  the  roundhouse  end  of  it.  For 
machine-hands  add  a  thread- gage,  sur- 
face-gage, pair  of  dividers,  center  punch, 
and  a  square. 

The  majority  of  these  fellows  made 
their  own  tools,  generally  while  passing 
through  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  and 
some  of  their  creations  remain  as  endu- 
ring monuments  to  patience  and  inge- 
nuity. Take  those  solid  steel  squares,  for 
instance,  with  six  or  eight  inch  blade  and 
heavy  butt,  which  were  the  pride  of  all 
macjiinists  to  own,  and  the '  dream  of 
every  apprentice  to  make. 

They  were  so  cleverly  put  together 
that  the- eye,  unaided,  could  not  distin- 
guish either  the  joints  of  the  parts  or  the 
heads  of  the  countersunk  rivets  which 
united  them.  It  was  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion for  a  man  to  have  made  the  working 
implements  of  his  trade,  and  the  majority 
did  so,  even  to  their  treasured  ball-pein 
hammer. 

"  Hogging  "  the  Tools. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  features 
with  which  a  boomer  had  to  contend  was 
the  dearth  of  wrenches,  etc.,  actually  re- 
quired for  the  daily  work  at  hand.  On 
account  of  no  tool-room  system  in  those 
days — in  fact,  no  tool-rooms,  except  in 
polite  misnomer — the  "  home  guards  " 
had  the  wrenches,  sledges,  spring-pull- 
ers, and  blocking,  and  occasionally  even 
such  of  the  screw-jacks  which  would 
work,  locked  up  in  cupboards  or  hid  away 
somewhere. 

This  was  where  the  regular  hands  who 
stuck  by  the  shop  had  the  best  of  the 
floating  element ;  but  the  boomers  had  the 
names  of  shops  where  a  dearth  of  tools 
existed  entered  in  their  notes,  and  did  not 
work  in  them  unless  they  had  to  in  order 
to  reach  the  next  place. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  specialist 
during  this  period.  When  a  boy  was  out 
of  his  time  he  was  known  as  a  machinist, 
and  was  presumed  to  be  equally  compe- 
tent in  roundhouse,  back-shop,  or  ma- 
chine-shop. 
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A  journeyman  was  familiar  with  the 
air-brake;  that  is,  he  tackled  the  jobs  on 
pumps  and  triples  in  due  course,  if  they 
appeared  on  the  roundhouse  work-book. 
He  was  also  supposed  to  possess  a  smat- 
tering, at  least,  of  what  the  present-day 
pipe-fitter  is  paid  to  handle  exclusively. 

He  Avas  a  blacksmith,  in  a  way,  be- 
cause he  would  invariably  dictate  to  the 
tool  r.  dresser  the  desired  color  to  which 
the  temper  of  his  chipping-chisels  should 
be  drawn,  and  he  was  also  a  bit  of  a  car- 
penter, as  he  had  to  get  out  the  blocks 
to  put  under  the  engines  when  the  wheels 
were  removed,  and  to  fill  the  ports  in  the 
valve-seats  of  the  cylinders. 

Could  Do  Anything. 

They  were  truly  worthy  of  the  title — ■ 
"  all-around  men."  Certainly,  the  pic- 
turesque boomers  were.  It  wouldn't  do 
for  one  of  the  latter  to  strike  a  town 
where  a  dearth  of  machine-men  was  in 
evidence  and  take  the  next  freight  out, 
simply  because  the  bulk  of  his  experience 
had  been  in  the  roundhouse  end  of  it. 

These  gentlemen  passed  with  equal  fa-, 
cility  into  any  department  where  an 
opening  existed ;  and,-  as  a  rule,  they  de- 
livered the  goods,  too,  'while  they  stayed 
there,  even  if  the  stay  was  limited. 

This  is  the  great  contrast  between  then 
and  now,  and  is  the  point  where  proper- 
ly the  story  of  the  modern  railroad  ma- 
chinist should  begin.  The  business  has 
of  late  years  become  largely,'  if  not  en- 
tirely, specialized. 

The  Four  Groups. 

The  trade,  so  far  as  the  railroad  is  con- 
cerned, might  be  boldly  divided  into  four 
great  groups :  machine-hands,  who  trans- 
form the  rough  product  of  the  foundry 
or  blacksmith-shop  into  the  finished  ar- 
ticle for  repairs  or  renewals  ;  floor-men, 
who  assemble  these  parts  into  the  com^ 
plete  locomotive,  whether  a  new  or  a  thor- 
oughly repaired  one,  in  the  erecting  or 
back-shop ;  roundhouse-men,  who  make 
the  repairs  necessary  to  maintain  the  loco- 
motive in  service  until  its  mileage  runs  up 
to  a  total  entitling  it  to  a  place  in  the 
back-shop  for  general  overhauling;  and 
tool-room  and  air-brake  hands,  who  make 
and  repair  all  the  tools  used  in  the  va- 


rious departments,  repair  the  parts  of  the 
air-brake  in  entirety,  and  also  the  va- 
rious auxiliaries  of  the  locomotives,  such 
as  injectors,  pops,  whistles,  and  gage- 
cocks. 

Specialists  Now  the  Rule. 

It  is  an  almost  unknown  procedure 
now  for  a  machinist  engaged  in  any  one 
of  the  above  departments  to  be  ordered 
to  do  even  temporary  work  in  one  of  the 
others  mentioned.  Yet  the  .lime  is  not  so 
far  removed  wlien,  if  Avork  became  slack 
in  the  machine-shop,  the  men  Avould  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  roundhouse 
foreman;  or,  if  there  happened  to  be  a 
wreck  on  the  line,  and  the  engines  were 
delayed  arriving  at  the  roundhouse  for 
their  daily  attention,  some  of  the  incum- 
bents of  the  latter  would  run  a  lathe, 
planer,  or  boring-mill  until  normal  con- 
ditions in  their  individual  line  had  been 
restored. 

The  division  of  machinists'  work  into 
branches,  as  heretofore  indicated,  and 
the  coming  of  the  specialists,  had  its 
origin  coincident  with  the  tremendous  de^ 
velopment  of  the  locomotive  which  began 
about  1890.  Previous  to  that  time  there 
had  been  a  period  of,  say,  fifty  years  dur- 
ing which  no  improvements  to  speak  of 
were  made  in  either  equipment,  shops,  or 
shop  practises. 

Locomotives  of  one  generation  were,  to 
all  intent  and  purpose,  merely  duplica- 
tions of  what  had  gone  before.  The  way 
mechanics  had  themselves  learned  to  do 
the  various  jobs,  whether  on  machines  or 
at  the  bench,  was  so  taught  by  them  to 
the  apprentices ;  that  is,  if  they  had  the 
inclination  to  teach  them  anything  at  all, 
as  there  was  no  compulsion  for  them  to 
do  so. 

Unless  in  the  instance  of  some  par- 
ticular shop,  which  may  have  been  pre- 
sided over  by  a  young  and  progressive 
master  mechanic,  there  was  no  initiative 
in  evidence,  and  little  attempt  at  original 
research  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  im- 
prove on  time-honored  procedure. 

The   Difference  of  Conditions. 

This  may  afford  a  reason  for  the  "  all- 
around  "  machinist,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  versatility  of  the  journeymen  and 
boomers  of  the  period,  a  quality  which,  in 
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the  degree  exhibited  then,  would,  to-day, 
be  simply  impossible  of  attainment.  They 
could  easily  be  all-around  men,  because 
there  was  little  to  get  around. 

Outside  of  the  painful  lack  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  which  necessa.rily  called 
for  a  much  superior  degree  of  skill  and 
judgment  than  is  now  requisite  to  be  a 
successful  machinist,  there  were  really 
only  a  few  important  jobs. 

Any  old-timer,  if  you  talk  to  him  about 
it,  will  get  these  down  to  five,  viz.,  chip- 
ping a  valve-seat,  hanging  or  lining  four- 
bar  guides,  setting  valves,  filing  or  re- 
ducing back  end  of  main  rod  brasses,  and 
patching  a  broken  cylinder.  And  if  you 
once  learned  thoroughly  these  operations, 
no  matter  where  you  went  in  the  country 
to  work,  they  were  exactly  the  same,  be- 
cause all  locomotives  were  alike. 

All  were  single  expansion,  outside  cyl- 
inders, narrow  fire-boxes,  eight  coupled 
wheels  for  freight,  four  coupled  for  pas- 
senger ;  so  very  similar,  in  fact,  to  those 
you  served  your  time  on  that,  barring  the 
inscriptions  on  their  tanks,  you  might 
have  imagined  yourself  back  home. 

Andy  Mc Williams,  a  veteran  of  the 
Southwest,  truthfully  defined  it,  when  the 
writer  sought  advice  from  this  Nestor, 
prior  to  his  first  ess.ay  into  the  unknown 
as  a  jour. : 

"  Don't  lose  your  nerve,  boy.  The 
only  things  you  will  find  different  from 
here  are  the  men's  names  and  the  engine 
numbers." 

Complications    and    Progress. 

Now.  we  have  both  simple  and  com- 
pound engines ;  single,  articulated,  and 
geared,  even.  There  are  compounds  of 
the  four-cylinder  type,  with  a  high  and 
low-pressure  cylinder  on  each  side ;  of 
the  cross-over  type,  with  high-pressure 
cylinder  on  one  side  and  the  mammoth 
low-pressure  on  the  other ;  tandem  com- 
pounds, with  a  high  and  low-pressure 
cylinder  on  each  side,  arranged  in  tandem 
fashion,  one  ahead  of  the  other  ;  and  still 
again,  of  the  balanced  type,  with  high- 
pressure  cylinders  between  the  frames 
driving  a  cranked  axle,  and  low-pressure 
cylinders  outside  the  frames  driving  the 
wheels  direct,  as  originally  constructed. 

Then,  if  the  complication  herein  enu-. 
merated  does  not  suffice,  to  cap  the  cli- 


max might  be  added  articulated  com- 
pounds— monsters  weighing  over  two 
hundred  tons  for  the  engine  without  the 
tender,  two  engines  in  one,  although  sup- 
plied by  the  same  boiler. 

The  comparatively  simple  Stephenson 
link  motion,  of  which  in  every  detail  the 
majority  of  the  boomers  were  masters,  is 
now  largely  supplanted  by  the  unfamiliar 
Walschaert  valve-gear.  Steam  super- 
heaters have  been  introduced  within  the 
snjoke-boxes.  Solid  brass  driving-boxes, 
which,  with  their  finished  weight  of  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  were  am- 
ple twenty-five  years  ago  to  support  their 
load,  have  given  way  to  cast-steel  boxes 
weighing  over  four  hundred  pounds. 

Passing  of  the  "  Particular  "  Jobs. 

Cast-steel  frames  and  wheel  centers 
have  succeeded  the  wrought  iron  and  cast 
iron  of  yore.  Tender  tanks  have  grown 
in  water  capacity  from  three  thousand 
gallons  to  eight  thousand  and  even  ten 
thousand  gallons. 

The  five  "  particular  "  jobs,  to  which 
the  old-timer  may  have  referred  with 
much  Complacence,  now  number  five  hun- 
dred, each  requiring  the  equal  and  exact- 
ing care. 

"  If  a  boomer  were  to  start  now  over 
the  circuit  which  many  of  us  have  worked 
again  and  again,  he  would  scarcely  find 
a  similar  type  of  locomotive  in  two  of  all 
the  shops  he  would  strike. 

No  one  man  could  ever  become  master 
of  the  wealth  of  detail  which  these  facts 
imply.  Consequently,  the  all-around  man 
passed,  as  have  passed  his  still  loved  and 
venerated  "  particular "  jobs,  both  vic- 
tims of  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  increased  traffic  conditions  neces- 
sary to  meet  it. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  $3,500  per  year  to  take  care 
of  each  and  every  locomotive  owned  by 
any  railroad.  Of  this,  $1,750  for  general^ 
repairs,  which  heavy  service  usually  ren- 
ders arbitrary  at  the  expiration  of  each 
twelve  months,  and  a  like  amount  to  pay 
for  the  attention  which  it  must  receive 
daily  during  the  intervening  period. 

On  a  railroad  owning  1,500  locomo- 
tives this  would  reach  the  formidable 
sum  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  for 
labor  and  material  incidental  to  shop  and 
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roundhouse  operations  alone,  not  to  men- 
tion the  oil  and  supplies,  or  the  pay  of 
the  engineers  and  firemen. 

The    Most   Important   Trade. 

Although  some  eight  or  ten  trades  are 
represented  among  those  who  benefit  by 
this  amount  in  Avages,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  an  even  half  of  it  is  disbursed  to 
machinists  alone.  Not  in  anyway  de- 
rogatory to  the  importance  in  the  general 
scheme  of  the  boilermaker,  molder,  or 
blacksmith,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is 
the  predominating  trade,  as  it  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  most  conspicuous. 

To  combat  the  problem  of  prompt, 
economical,  and  adequate  repairs  to  power 
which  has  assumed  so  much  complication 
necessitates  resources  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  those  who  fought  it  out  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
way has  recently  completed  shops  at 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  which  may  well 
serve  to  illustrate  these  requirements. 
This  magnificent  plant  can  turn  out  over 
one  hundred  locomotives  per  month,  of 
which  twenty  might  be  new  ones. 

In  fact,  so  broad  is  the  conception  of 
the  problem  in  that  quarter  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  motive-power  department  of 
this  company,  as  recently  outlined  to  the 
writer  by  its  mechanical  superintendent, 
H.  D.  Taylor,  is  to  be  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. They  have  not  for  a  long  time 
purchased  a  single  item  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  cars  or  locomotives, 
not  even  the  tubes  used  in  the  boilers. 

Shops   of   the   New   Era. 

In  a  somewhat  less  degree  this  innova-s 
tion  of  the  last  decade  or  so  is  in  evidence 
all  over  the  country.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  has  vast  possibilities  in  its  Mount 
Clare  shops,  located  in  Baltimore,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  sixty-five  acres ;  and  the 
mammoth  establishment  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  at  Sayre,  Pennsylvania,  cannot 
only  take  care  of  the  annual  repairs  to  all 
of  its  rolling-stock,  but  has  facilities  to 
add  new  locomotives  should  necessity 
arise. 

The  old,  poorly  lighted,  and  tumble- 
down machine-shops,  landmarks,  and  in- 
dexes  in  the  past  to  railroad  terminals, 


with  their  antiquated  lathes  and  planers, 
shapers,  and  single-bar  boring-mills — all 
driven  from  one  line  shaft — have  been  re-, 
placed  by  immense  structures,  scientific- 
ally illuminated  and  ventilated,  and  every 
machine,  of  maybe  one  thousand,  with  its 
independent  motor-drive. 

Gang-drills,  capable  of  drilling  a  doz- 
en holes  simultaneously,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  venerated  drill-press,  with 
its  single  spindle  and  wofully  battered 
drill-table.  Gang-slotters,  with  four  and 
even  six  heads,  plow  industriously  in 
shaping  pedestals  on  half  a  dozen  frames, 
piled  one  on  top  of  another ;  and  hori- 
zontal mills  dispose  of  the  bore  of  a  dri- 
ving-box in  an  even  eight  minutes,  from 
start  to  finish,  an  operation  which,  on  the 
face-plate  of  a  lathe,  formerly  required 
at  least  an  hour. 

Where  work  had  to  be  laid  out  before, 
and  prick-punched  with  the  utmost  care 
along  the  lines  where  metal  had  to  be  re- 
moved, jigs  and  templates  do  it  now. 
With  one  of  these  clamped  on  tlie  job,  it 
only  remains  to  run  the  drill  through  its 
case-hardened  holes,  thus  removing  the 
human  fallibility  of  the  "  layer-out  "  to 
err. 

The  Apprentice's  Choice. 

Planers  have  grown  and .  grown,  until 
they  will  handle  the  machining  of  fifteen 
driving-boxes  with  the  one  chucking  ;  and 
one  ingenious  machine,  when  intelligent- 
ly operated,  will  even  properly  locate  and 
cut  the  eccentric  keyways  in  an  axle  long 
before  the  wheels  are  put  under  the  en- 
gine. 

Specialization  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
chinist must  be  incidental  to  this  revolu- 
tion, although  it  might  be  inferred  from 
the  broad,  general  training  of  the  appren- 
tice, outlined  in  a  previous  article,  that 
the  reverse  was  intended  to  result  from 
his  education. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  idea.  The 
apprentice  is  given  experience  in  machine- 
shop,  erecting-shop,  and  roundhouse,  not 
with  the  expectation  that  he  will  be 
equally  competent  in  all  departments 
when  out  of  his  time,  but  in  order  that  he 
may  have  opportunity  to  decide  on  the 
one  most  appealing  to  him. 

Very  little  acumen  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  shop  supervision,  after  a  boy 
receives  his  certificate  of  apprenticeship, 
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to  determine  whether  he  is  best  fitted  for 
a  macliine  or  a  floor-hand.  If  this  deci- 
.  sion  should  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  grad- 
uate, in  many  shops  he  is  allowed  to  make 
his  own  selection. 

Those  who  are  assigned  or  elect  to 
follow  the  machine-shop  end  of  it  are 
placed  on  a  machine  at  day  wages,  from 
$2.80  in  the^East  to  $4  in  the  West,  or 
on  piece-work  at  what  they  can  earn. 
Whether  day  or  piecework,  however,  it 
is  known  to  the  shop  management,  from 
carefully  prepared  statistics,  based  on  ac- 
tual time  studies  of  all  the  operations, 
just  how  much  each  machine  should  turn 
out  in  a  working  .day,  and,  needless  to 
add,  it  is  insisted  that  this  output  be 
maintained. 

This  is  the  cleanest  and  apparently,  to 
the  majority  of  machinists,  the  most  at- 
tractive subdivision  of  the  trade.  The 
"  floor,"  or  erecting  end,  is  rougher,  and 
certainly  requires  more  physical  effort. 

Although  the  shops  are  now  equipped 
with  overhead  cranes  for  raising  the  en- 
gines, and  portable  cranes  for  handling 
cylinder-heads,  steam-chests,  and  other 
heavy  parts,  there  is  still  much  lifting  to 
be  done. 

Previous  to  1890,  there  was  not  a  cylin- 
der-head which  the  writer  could  not,  un- 
assisted, take  from  the  floor  and  put  on 
the  studs,  and  few  main  or  side  rods 
which  his  helper  and  himself  could  not 
carry  on  their  shoulders  to  the  machine- 
shop  ;  but  now  some  of  these  main  rods 
weigh  over  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
cylinder  heads  are  so  cumbersome  and  so 
buried  behind  other  parts  as  to  be  un- 
mentionable. 

The   Erecting-Shop. 

The  erecting-shop  machinist  has  his 
work  confined  to  assembling  the  parts  as 
they  are  delivered,  whether  new  or  re- 
paired, by  the  machine-shop.  Further 
specialization  is  in  evidence  in  this  de- 
partment. For  instance,  one  man,  or  a 
gang,  will  handle  the  pistons,  guides,  and 
cross-heads ;  another  the  steam-pipes,  and 
still  another  the  springs. 

Regular  men  are  always  assigned  to  the 
exclusive  work  of  setting  up  engines,  that 
is,  adjusting  the  backbone  of  the  ma- 
chine, the  cylinders  and  frames ;  and 
there    is    always    a   valve-gang,    charged 


solely  Avith  hanging  the  motion  work  and 
setting  the  valves.  These  men  .receive 
about  similar  compensation  to  the  ma- 
chine-hands. 

The  exacting  end,  and  likely  the  most 
vital  to  the  general  scheme,  is  the  work 
performed  by  the  roundhouse  machmist. 
It  is  the  hardest  branch  of  the  trade ; 
hardest  from  any  viewpoint,  physically 
and  mentally. 

The  machine-men  and  the  floor-hands 
follow  a  certain  routine.  That  is,  they 
can  closely  estimate  at  the  close  of  each 
day  what  is  ahead  for  the  next;  but  no 
living  mortal  can  foretell  what  an  engi- 
neer will  put  down  on  a  roundhouse 
work-book.  What  he  does  indite  may  be 
reality,  hobby,  or  supposition ;  but,  be  it 
as  it  may,  the  machinist  must  give  equal 
effort  in  repairing  the  defect  if  it  exists, 
or  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  the  writ- 
ten report  if  it  does  not. 

The  Disenchanting  Roundhouse. 

The  principal  items  requiring  attention 
on  locomotives  between  runs,  in  the  ma- 
chinists' line,  are  the  elimination  of 
"  blows,"  whether  in  cylinders,  valves,  or 
steam-pipes ;  leaky  piston  or  valve-steam 
packing,  broken  springs,  hot  or  loose  rod 
brasses  or  bushings,  and  injector  troubles. 
None  of;  these  are  easy  jobs,  on  account 
of  the  conditions  and  the  environment 
which  attends  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  majority  of  the 
parts  to  be  worked  on  in  the  roundhouse 
are  hot,  as  naturally  might  be  expected 
with  j;he  engine  fresh  off  the  road,  ma- 
king the  handling  of  them  equally  iden- 
tified with  dexterity  and  profanity.  The 
interior  of  the  roundhouse,  no  matter  how 
modern  it  jnay  be,  is  disenchanting. 

It  is  all  grease,  smoke,  and  dirt.  Pools 
of  water,  miniature  lakes  sometimes,  in- 
undate the  uneven  flooring.  Steam  hisses 
from  innumerable  leaks  in  blower-line 
and  other  piping  incidental  to  the  estab- 
lishment, and  pandemonium  reigns  gen- 
erally through  the  discord  created  by 
open  blow-off  cocks  and  a  myriad  stack- 
blowers  operating  in  unison. 

These  features  may  not  be  applicable 
to  all  roundhouses,  but  they  may  readily 
be  identified  with  seventy-five  per  cent  at 
least.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  gen- 
eral rehabilitation  of  repair  plants  which 
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has  been  effected,  that  the  roundhouse  has 
alwaj^s  been  the  last  department  to  re^ 
ceive  attention. 

The  roundhouses  stood  still,  while  the 
locomotives  which  they  were  intended  to 
house  grew  and  grew.  Without  doubt, 
at  this  writing  half  the  roundhouses  in 
this  country  are  so  out  of  date  that  when 
a  modem  locomotive  enters  one  of  them 
the  doors  cannot  be  closed  behind  it. 
You  can  imagine  what  this  implies  in  the 
dead  of  winter  to  the  fellows  working  on 
the  shoes  and  wedges  in  the  pits. 

These  few  instances  of  the  general  dis- 
comfort inseparably  connected  with 
roundhouses  may  serve  to  explain  why  the 
lot  of  the  roundhouse  machinist  is  a  hard 
proposition,  but  it  has,  nevertheless, 
proved  the  most  attractive  to  many  men. 
Waiving  the  slight  increase  in  compen- 
sation over  the  machine  and  back-shop, 
this  is  because  the  work  is  always  new. 

No  roundhouse  man,  with  his  heart  in 
his  Avork,  ever  knew  a  long  day.  You 
never  know  what  is  coming  in  the  way  of 
a  job,  or  what  difficulties  Avill  present 
with  it.   It  maintains  interest  all  the  time. 

As  a  rule,  roundhouse  machinists  are 
versatile.  They  can  handle  anything  in 
the  line  of  that  work,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  in  this  department  to  build  up 
an  adequate  organization  of  specialists. 
The  historic  boomers  were  at  the  bottom, 
and,  in  heart,  roundhouse  men. 

Of  course,  they  could  tackle  a  machine 
or  a  vise  job,  but  they  dug  out  what  they 
knew — filing  brasses,  lining  wedges,  and 
grinding  steam-pipe  joints.  It  is  a  de- 
partment which  develops  resourcefulness. 

No  two  jobs  on  the  same  part,  even, 
are  ever  duplicates,  and  each  and  every 


one  requires  more  than  the  conceded  al- 
lotment of  judgment  and  good  temper,  if 
the  engine  must  go  out  on  its  run,  which 
it  generally  must,  unless  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing dearth  of  extra  power. 

The  machinists'  trade,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
good  one.  A  bright  bDy  makes  no  mis- 
take in  learning  it,  but  it  is  no  field  for 
a  "  jughead."  It  pays  well,  too,  and  is 
improving  all  the  time  in  this  regard. 

The  two  dollars  per  day  which  the 
writer  received  twenty  years  ago  for  all- 
around  work  has  grown  to  three  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  in  that 
same  shop.  They  are  paying  on  the  San-, 
ta  Fe  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
in  all  shops  west  of  Albuquerque,  and 
there  is  a  bonus  system  besides,  in  which 
a  machinist's  daily  pay  is  guaranteed,  and 
he  can  make  as  much  more  than  that  as 
his  ability  will  allow. 

It  is  the  trade  through  which  the 
roundhouse  foremen,  general  foremen, 
master  mechanics,  and  mechanical  super- 
intendents all  make  their  way  to  the  top. 
It  is  safeguarded,  also,  in  these  pros- 
perous times  in  a  way  little  short  of  mar- 
velous to  an  old-timer. 

It  has  its  own  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion, the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  which  is  strong  enough  to  se-. 
cure  working  agreements  with  railroad 
companies,  practically  dictating  compen- 
sation, hours  of  labor,  and  defining  what 
constitutes  machinist's  work. 

Just  so  long  as  stuff  remains  to  be 
transported  from  one  point  to  another, 
the  steam  locomotive  will  be  there  to  haul 
it ;  that  locomotive  will  require  the  same 
old  repairs,  and  the  railroad  machinist 
will  be  there  to  make  them. 


In  the  next  article  in  this  series,  which  will  appear  in  our  June  issue,  Mr.  Rogers  will 
describe  the  occupation  of  a  roundhouse  foreman. 


FEEDING  THE  LION  BY  WIRE. 


IN  the  Morse  telegraph  code  the  letters 
"T"  and  "L"  are  very  similar,  the 
"  L "  being  a  slightly  longer  dash  than  the 
"  T."  Unless  operators  are  expert  in  re- 
ceiving messages,  they  are  very  apt  to  make 
a  mistake  in  these  two  letters.  An  instance 
of  this  was  brought  out  the  other  day  by 
H.  L.  Metcalf ,  who  told  the  following  story : 
An  agent  in  a  small  town  on  the  lines  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  found  a  portion  of  the 


foundation  of  the  freight-house  had  caved 
in  and  sent  the  following  wire : 

"  Foundation  under  freight-house  needs 
attention.     Please  instruct." 

The  message  was  received  by  the  freight 
department : 

"  Found  a  lion  under  freight-house.  Needs 
attention.     Please  instruct." 

His  instructions  were :  "  Feed  the  lion 
and  notify  the  live-stock  agent." 


When    Trouble     Gives     the 

High-Sign. 


BY     RICHARD     MAXWELL     WINANS. 


WHEN  a  black  cat  crosses  my  right-of-way  I  back  up  and  take  another 
track,"  says  the  okl-time  news  butcher  after  reviewing  the  incidents 
.  of  a  trip  in  which  Disaster  spiked  all  the  switches  and  kept  a  firm 
hand  on  an  open  throttle.  Fortunately,  Good  Luck  sat  on  the  pilot  and  did 
her  best  to  keep  our  friend  from  a  derail,  but  the  value  of  live-stock  went  up 
by  magic  in  that  section  by  the  time  the  claim-agent  heard  of  it  all.  But 
Butch's  memories  of  trouble  are  sometimes  merry.  Especially  you  will  think 
so  in  the  case  where  the  trouble  was  of  his  own  making — for  somebody  else. 


Butch  Lays  Off  His  Run  and  Gets  into  Clear  Long  Enough   to  Tell  Us 

How  He  Gave  the  Big  Hole  to  an   Expressman's  Conceit  and 

Pulled  Through  a  Remarkable  Day's  Run. 


■>HAT  was  back  in  1887.  I 
was  '  butchin  '  then.  And  I 
ain't  likely  to  forget  some 
of.  the  rOugh-and-itumble 
experiences  and  escapes  I 
had  while  I  was  holding 
down  that  job,  either. 

"  I  didn't  just  exactly  run  away  from 
home  to  take  up  the  job  of  a  newsboy  on 
the  railroad,  but  my  parents  opposed  my' 
going  so  much  that  it  almost  Amounted  to 
the  same  thing.  It  resolved  itself  into  a 
simple  matter  of-  allowing  me  to  have  my 
own  way,  with  the  hope  that  I  would  get 
some  of  the  starch  taken  out  of  me  without 
serious  mishap.  As  my  grandfather  had 
previously  nredicted  that  I  A\:as  born  to 
be  hung,  I  suppose  they  felt  that  I  was 
immune  from  wrecks  and  such  things. 

"  On  the  third  day's  run  my  faith  in  the 
old  man's  prophecy  was  strengthened  con- 
siderably. We  were  justjentering  a  stretch 
of  track  that  has.  the  Lehigh's  snake  trail 
looking  like  a  straightaway,  and  I  was 
just  passing  from  one  coach  to  another 
with  mv  arms  full  of  magazines,  all  un- 


aware of  the  curves  ahead,  some  of  which 
were  mighty  near  angles. 

"  I  closed  the  door  behind  me  and  stood 
for  a  moment,  both  arms  about  the  bundle, 
breathing  deeply  of  the  fresh  summer  air, 
when  a  voice  called  my  name  so  sharply  in 
my  ear  above  the  roar  of  the  train  that  I 
turned  to  see  who  it  was,  toly  to  face 
space. 

A  Ghostly  Warning. 

"  Following  my  name  there  came  the 
words,  equally  distinct :  '  Hold  fast — be 
quick! '"' 

"  My  fingers  had  only  closed  on  the 
.brake  wheel  when  we  hit  a  sharp  curve 
that  pulled  me  off  my  feet,  threw  me  to 
my  knees  on  the  step  and  sent  the  maga- 
zines in  a  wild  flipflap  out  over  the  fields. 
Well,  maybe  grandpap  was  right. 

"I  was  hooked  up  with  the  Union  News- 
Company,  working  out  of  Cincinnati,  and 
my  runs  were  over  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton and  Dayton  to  Toledo,  and  over  the 
Monon  to  Chicago. 
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"  News  '  butchering  '  those  days  wasn't 
any  rosy-hued  pipe-dream ;  leastwise  not 
so  that  you  would  recognize  the  brand 
more  than  a  train-length  away,  especially 
when  a  fellow  had  the  hard  luck  to  be 
under  the  devil's  own  kind  of  a  superin- 
tendent that  I  had  over  me. 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  get  on  a  double- 
headed  grouch,  I  think  of  him,  and  almost 
wish  he  has  made  his  last  run,  and  that 
I'll  live  to  be  good  enough  not  to  go 
Avhere  he  did.  The  boys  had  to  put  up  a 
deposit  of  ten  plunks,  and  keep  that  much 
up  all  the  time. 

"  Well,  he'd  manage  to  steal  the  deposit 
regular  about  every  four  weeks  on  the 
check  up.  That's  why  I  can  advisedly  say 
I  was  '  hooked  up.' 

Little  Home  "  Touches." 

"  I  don't  remember  his  name,  and  I'm 
glad  of  it.  We  worked  on  commission, 
and  I  know  that  w^hat  was  left  to  me  after 
he  got  his  mitt  on  the  rake-off  was  just 
about  enough  to  pay  for  a  fifteen-cent  bed 
at  the  south  end  of  the  line — I  slept  in  a 
sided  coach  at  the  north  end — and  buy  a 
ten-cent  table  d'hote  on  state  occasions, 
with  a  run  in  at  a  free-lunch  in  between. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  care  those  days,  for  I 
had  a  good  home  back  on  the  farm  to  go 
to  Avhenever  I  felt  like  sidetracking  the 
job.  But,  like  any  other  kid  of  fifteen  or 
so  that  had  been  feeding  his  steam-dome 
on  high-pressure  dime-novels  from  the 
time  he  could  appreciate  real  classy  ro- 
mance of  that  elevating  order,  I  was  out 
for  the  adventure  of  the  thing,  and  before 
I  quit  I  was. handed  a  whole  stomach  full. 
It  didn't  come  on  a  silver  platter,  either. 

"  Meantime,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  I 
w'as  writing  very  *  touching '  letters  to 
pater  that  alwa5''s  brought  real  cash  money 
from  home  to  meet  such  expenses  as  my 
niggardly  commissions  on  sales  failed  to 
cover. 

A  Good-Natured  Kid. 

"  I  have  lorgotten  the  names  of  most  of 
the  different  engine  and  train  men  ;  but  I 
remember  that  I  was  such  a  good-natured 
kid,  always  willing  to  do  anything  for 
them,  from  carrying  water  and  repacking 
a  hot  box  to  taking  tickets  or  running  the 
engine,  that  they  were  all  my  good  friends. 


"  There  was  one  old  razor-back  ex- 
press messenger,  though,  that  I  had  a  run 
in  with  once  that  didn't  seem  to  couple  up 
with  me  very  friendly.  It  was  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Enquirer  paper  train, 
run  on  Sundays  up  to  Toledo, 

The  Messenger  with  a  Grouch. 

"  The  messenger  who  had  the  run  be- 
fore they  put  this  old  grouch  on  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  I  used  to  help  him  make 
his  running  deliveries  of  the  large  bundles 
of  papers  from  the  car-door  as  we  shot 
through  the  smaller  towns.  That  train 
w^as  out  to  make  time,  not  stops,  except  at 
junctions  and  large  cities,  where  great 
truck-loads  were  dumped. 

"  Well,  the  first  morning  that  old  goat 
took  the  run  out  I  came  down  to  the  ex- 
press-cars where  the  papers  were  being 
loaded,  under  the  messenger's  direction, 
from  the  big  trucks  and  drays  of  the 
different  newspapers.  After  the  last  of 
the  line  had  cleared  away  I  went  to  the 
car-door  to  ask  for  my  "  train  "  papers,  as 
usual. 

"  It  was  about  three-thirty,  and  still 
pretty  dark  around  the  sheds,  so  I  didn't 
notice  the  change  of  men.  When  Billy 
was  on,  and  the  racket  in  the  yards  too 
dense  to  cut  by  hollerin',  I  just  whistled  a 
couple  of  times,  and  Billy'd  shove  my 
bundles,  which  he  always  set  aside,  out  to 
the  car  door.  ~ 

"  I  tore  off  a  few  Tettrizzani  highs 
without  getting  him  on  the  wareless,  so  I 
ripped  off  a  few  yards  of  paint  from  the 
inside  of  that  express-car  with  a  whistle 
loud  and  shrill  and  piercing  enough  to 
rouse  the  sleeping  community  for  a  block 
around. 

Laying   the   XrouBle-Train. 

"  Well,  say,  if  old  whiskers  had  been 
coupled  up  with  one  of  them  electrical 
slot-machines  when  turned  up  full  in  the 
corner,  and  somebody'd  dropped  in  a 
nickle  and  cut  it  loose  on  him,  he  wouldn't 
have  set  up  and  took  notice  any  more 
sudden.  He  just  let  out  two  grunts,  and 
in  one  jump  was  at  the  car  door,  his  hair 
and  whiskers  all  bristled  up  like  the  back 
of  a  tomcat  ready  for  a  fight. 

"  '  Hey,  you  young  devil !  What  do  you 
think  I  am — a  dog  ?    Whistle  for  me,  will 
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you?  I've  a  good  notion  to  kick  that  pie- 
face  of  your'n  clean  into  the  back  o'  your 
neck.  The  next  time  you  do  it,  I  will. 
If' you  want  your  papers,  git  'em  your- 
self !  ' 

"  I  did.  But  I  resolved  he'd  remember 
the  occasion.    He  did. 

"  We  had  hardly  cleared  the  yards  out 


from  me  to  have  time  for  anything  more 
strenuous  just  then,  so  I  was  extended  a 
cordial  invitation  to  lend  a  hand.  From 
the  developments  that  resulted  before  I 
got  through  mixing  things  up  in  that  car 
I'll  bet  a  stack  that  the  old  codger  was 
real  glad  that  I  didn't  have  mor'n  one  to 
lend. 


MY   FINGERS   HAD   ONLY   CLOSED   ON 
.THE   BRAKE    WHEEL   WHEN    WE 
HIT    A    SHARP    CURVE." 


of  Hamilton  when  the  pld  boy  leaves  the 
express-car  and  pokes  his  head  into  the 
coach-door  and  passes  this  distress  signal 
to  the  conductor.  He'd  got  all  balled  up 
in  stacking  his  car  of  '  first-out,'  and  he 
wanted  the  brakie  to  go  up  with  him  and 
help  sort  out. 

"  Jimmie  was  too  busily  engaged  in  the 
pleasant  task  of  reading  the  death  notices 
and   obituaries   in   a  paper   he'd   swiped 


"  Of  course,  I'm  not  on  the  carpet  to 
explain  how  all  the  things  happened  that 
morning,  but  it  may  have  been  due  to  a 
little  disinterested  carelessness  on  my  part 
in  arranging  the  bundles  near  the  door  for 
the  running  deliveries  for  the  different 
towns  that  led  to  the  sweet-tempered  old 
gent's  throwing  the  Miamisburg  papers  at 
Carlisle,  and  so  on,  in  several  instances. 
He'd  never  made  a  flying  delivery  before, 
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and  so  when  he  let  loose  the  first  bundle 
at  Carlisle  he  took  the  top  clean  off  some 
back-country  agent's  buggy  standing  near 
the  track. 

"He  wanted  me  to  throw  the  bundles 
for  Franklin,  wrhich  is  across  the  river 
from  the  C.  H.  and  D.  station,  but  as  I 
saAv  prospects  of  further  similar  stunts  I 
pleaded  a  lame  shaulder.  We  were  by  the 
station  before  he  let  loose  with  the  first 
bundle  of  about  seventy-five  pounds. 

Ignorance  Couples  Onto  Bliss. 

"  He  wasn't  a  good  second  to  Michael 
Sheridan  on  throwing,  but  we  were  w4ieel- 
ing  along  at  a  flat  sixty,  if  an  inch,  and 
the  momentum  carried  that  solidly,  tied 
bundle  of  papers  clean  through  the  side 
of  a  frame-house  standing  alongside  the 
track,  presenting  the  family  a  bigger  batch 
of  reading  matter  than  they  had  probably 
ever  had  before  collectively.  And  that 
bundle  was  originally  intended  for  Lima, 
at  that. 

"  At  Johnston's  Station  he  again  gave 
evidence  of  his  extreme  amateurishness  in 
making  a  flying  delivery  by  sidewiping  the 
three  posts  that  supported  the  high  station 
platform,  letting  it  down  with  a  ripping 
crash  and  some  just-as-well-unheard  re- 
marks from  the  station-agent  as  he  slid 
ungracefully  down  and  lit  on  a  bundle  of 
papers  labeled  '  Piqua,'  a  town  about  forty 
miles  up  the  road. 

The  Messenger  Wakes  Up. 

"  But  that  old  goat  went  calmly  on 
enjoying  the  bliss  of  his  ignorance  of 
errors  being  checked  against  him  that 
morning.  I  was  too  inconsequential  to 
look  at,  let  alone  hold  converse  with. 

"  When  we  reached  Dayton,  our  first 
stop,  an  irate  official  handed  him  a  bunch 
of  telegrams  that  had  been'  pouring  in 
from  down  the  line  and  from  the  various 
newspaper  offices  in  Cincinnati  that  dis- 
pelled his  ignorance — also  his  bliss.  Also, 
I  may  add,  this  was  his  last  run  on  the 
Sunday  paper-train. 

"  '  I  say,  Butch,  do  you  believe  much 
in  signs?'  asked  Charlie  Matterson,  suc- 
cessor to  the  old  goat  afore  related  of. 

"  '  That  depends  mostly  on  the  reading 
on  'em,'  say  I.  '  Now,  I  took  a  run  into 
a  place  up  in  Toledo  one  night  last  week 


where  there  was  a  sign  that  read,  '  Hot 
Free  Lunch  All  Day.  All  You  Can  Eat. 
Help  Yourself,'  so  I  slacked  ahead  a  bit 
and  coupled  on  and  started  in  to  follow 
directions,  when  a  two-hundred-pound 
bouncer  got  his  knee  in  a  rear-end  col- 
lision with  my  freight  and  put  me  in  the 
clear. 

"  Since  then  I  have  lost  my  abiding  faith 
in  signs. 

"  '  Naw,  kid !  Say,  you  got  a  loose  brake- 
shoe  ;  get  it  fixed.  What  I  mean  is  signs, 
"~p©rtents,  omens,  forebodings,  and  that 
line  of  dope.  You  know,  where  something 
that  is  going  to  happen  is  foretold  by 
something  that  you  see  or  hear  or  that 
occurs  to  you,  like  a  black  cat  following 
you  and  meowing  a  tune  like  a  funeral 
march  in  "  Saul,"  or  anything  like  that — 
do  you  see? ' 

Signs  and  Counter-Signs. 

"  We  were  perched  up  on  the  four-story 
stools  of  the  depot  lunch-counter  taking 
our  coffee  and — before  going  out  to  the 
yards  for  the  Sunday  paper  run. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  thinking  I  could  switch 
him  off  his  bad-luck  argument,  '  as  an- 
other instance,  there's  a  sign  over  there 
that  reads,  '  Best  Coffee  in  the  City,'  and 
if  some  husky  guy  from  up-State  gets  a 
dose  of  this  slop  it  will  sure  portend  bad 
luck  to  that  sign.' 

"  '  Oh,  say,  back  up  !  You're  too  derned 
facetious.  That  don't  answer  my  ques- 
tion.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  I'm  not  very  sjipersti- 
tious.  But  why?  What's  got  on  your 
right  of  way  overnight?  You  were  as 
happy  as  a  boy  just  out  of  school  coming 
in  on  the  run  last  night.  Now  you  look 
as  though  if  you'd  smile  you'd  do  some 
bodily  injury  to  your  face.' 

Charlie's  Numerous  Warnings. 

"  '  Just  this,  kid.  I'd  advise  you  to 
, report  sick  this  morning,  and  not  go  out 
on  this  run.  Something's  goin'  to  tear 
loose  before  we  double  back,  an'  I  know 
it.  For  why?  Well,  old  Jackson's  dog 
howled  for  two  hours  steady  last  night. 
I  dreamed  I  was  butchering  an  ox.  When 
I  got  up  I  started  to  put  on  my  left  shoe 
first.  My  wife  told  me  she  dreamed  she 
saw  me  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  sheep — 
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"took  the  top  clean  off  some  agent's  buggy." 


and  sheep  are  always  unlucky  when  you 
see  them  in  dreams." 

"  '  I  forgot  my  pipe,  and  had  to  go  back 
and  cross  the  threshold  to  get  it.  A  big 
black  tomcat  followed  me  for  three  blocks, 
meowing  like  a  steam  calliope,  and  when 
I  came  in  through  the  shed  I  passed  one 
of  the  cars  they've  set  out  for  the  paper 
run,  and  there's  a  "  13"  first  in  its  number. 

The  Trouble  Begins. 

"  '  Now,  kid,  you  couldn't  beat  that 
hand  of  ill-omen,  not  even  if  you  had  the 
whole  deck  to  pick  it  from/  and  he  slid 
down  from  his  aerial  tower,  carefully 
wiped  his  mustache,  and  gave  me  a  look 
which  said :  '  And  you  can't  deny  that !  ' 

"  I  was  just  going  to  pooh-pooh  his 
'  sign  '  ideas,  when  there  was  the  rattling 
clash  of  a  patrol-wagon  gong,  and  we 
could  tell  by  the  sound  that  they  were 
driving  right  into  the  yards  back  of  the 
main-track  shed.  We  were  ready  to 
start,  anyway,  so  we  walked  hurriedly  out 


through  the  station  and  shed  to  learn  what 
the  trouble  was. 

"  First  thing  we  came  to  was  a  pony- 
yard  engine,  standing  on  one  of  the  main 
line  make-up  tracks,  blowing  off,  and  no 
one  near  her.  It  was  still  quite  dark,  and 
Charlie  held  up  his  lantern  to  have  a  look 
at  her. 

"  '  Great  Heavens,  kid,  look  there ! 
Look  at  them  drivers  and  side  rods  !  And 
look  at  them  links  under  there  !  It's  blood ! 

"  Well,  they  picked  up  what  was  left  of 
that  poor  devil  in  water-buckets.  He  had 
been  crossing  the  yards  in  the  dark  and 
got  caught  in  the  wheels  of  the  pony. 

Butch  Will  See-  the  Fun. 

"  We  went  silently  back  to  the  car  to 
wait  for  the  papers  to  come  down,  and 
Charlie  sat  on  his  box  without  a  word. 
He  had  come  to  the  road  from  the  West, 
where  he  run  in  the  days  when  an  express 
messenger  had  use  for  a  gun,  and  he  didn't 
know  what  it  meant  to  be  afraid  of  a  man. 
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But  I  could  see  by  the  flare  of  the  lantern 
that  his  face  was  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  Finally  he  looked  up.  '  Kid,  you  keep 
off  this  run.  That  thing  out  there  is  only 
a  curtain-raiser  to  what's  goin'  to  follow 
in  to-day's  play.' 

"  '  You  going,  Charlie?  '  saidl. 

"  '  Going?    Sure  !  ' 

"  '  Then,  so  am  I.' 

"  '  But  it's  different  with  me,  kid.  I 
got  to  go.  Like  as  not,  though,  I'll  come 
back  in  some  other  fellow's  car — in  a  box.' 

Taking  It  Out  on  Them. 

"  We  had  cleared  Hamilton,  when  a 
red  flag  pulled  us  down,  and  we  ran  up  to 
a  gang  of  section-men  having  trouble  at  a 
road  crossing  where  a  traction-engine  had 
passed  over  with  the  hook  end  of  a  log- 
chain  dragging  that  had  caught  on  a  rail 
edge  and  slewed  the  track.  Old  Dan 
swung  down  out  of  the  cab  and  called  'em 
all  the  things  on  his  variegated  list,  and 
Conductor  Thomas  finished  up  as  pictur- 
esquely spectacular  a  line  of  tongue  fire- 
works as  you'd  find. 

"  I  think  that  bunch  of  dagoes  took 
revenge  by  holding  us  there  for  an  hour, 
and  an  hour  behind  the  schedule  for  that 
train  meant  a  lot  of  trouble  ahead. 

"Dan  climbed  into  the  cab,  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  going  to  shove  her 
nose  into  Dayton  on  time,  even  if  he  had 
to  drag  in  some  of  the  track  and  a  part 
of  the  road-bed  with  him,  and  he  came 
mighty  near  doing  both.  He  just  slipped 
her  up  on  the  links  as  far  as  she  would 
stand,  and  still  cut  her  steam ;  and,  well, 
say,  when  we  saw  a  town  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance we  started  to  put  off  papers,  but 
they  mostly  landed  a  couple  of  miles  be- 
yond. 

Old  Dan  Decides  to  Speed. 

"  Dan  was  dragging  her  in,  all  right, 
and  first  thing  we  knew  we  were  crossing 
the  river  into  the  lower  yards  at  Dayton. 
Dan  didn't  ease  her  up  much  till  we  had 
covered  most  of  the  yards  and  were  in 
sight  of  the  Union  depot,  when  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  cut  her  off  and  gave  her 
the  air  hard  and  tight. 

"  But,  light  as  we  were,  he  couldn't 
hold  her,  and  we  jammed  into  an  open 
switch  and  smashed  into  a  pony-engine  on 


a  spur.  We  had  got  there  before  the 
sound  of  our  whistle  at  the  bridge  had 
reached  them — so  they  said. 

Charlie  Gets  His. 

"  I  was  on  the  rear  platform  to  drop  a 
paper  for  a  flagman  I  knew,  and  had  just 
opened  the  coach-door  to  come  in ;  and  I 
came  right  on  in  without  waiting  to  close, 
the  door.  I  bumped  slightly  against  the 
back  of  a  seat,  and  my  watch  broke  from 
its  couplings  and  started  on  a  trip  up  the 
aisle.  I  think  it  struck  every  seat  on  both 
sides,  and-  finally  landed  against  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  car,  a  dismembered  and 
tangled  mess  of  debris. 

"  The  few  passengers  were  mostly 
hanging  over  the  backs  of  the  seats  in 
front,  and  all  hollerin'  for  help.  But  my 
first  thought  was  of  Charlie  up  ahead, 
with  tons  of  papers  piled  in  the  rear  of 
the  car.  When  I  opened  the  door  I  saw 
I  had  guessed  right.  The  bundles  had 
shot  ahead  in  promiscuous  heaps  and  piles, 
and  Charlie  nowhere  in  sight. 

"  We  finally  pulled  the  poor  cuss  out, 
with  a  leg  and  four  ribs  broken.  While  I 
was  holding  his  head  on  my  knee,  until 
the  ambulance  came,  he  said  to  me :  '  Kid, 
I  told  you  not  to  take  the  run  out  to-day. 
Better  lay  over  here  and  go  back.  There's 
more  coming.'  But  I  wanted  to  see  the 
rest  of  the  show,  so  I  went  on. 

The  Cat  Gets  in  Again. 

"  I  heard  months  afterward,  when  he 
was  at  work  again,  that  he  refused  to  take 
out  a  run  because  a  black  cat,  chased  by  a 
dog,  had  jumped  into  his  car  while  he  was 
loading  at  the  platform. 

"  Jake  Lareau  coupled  on  his  27  to  the 
'  paper,'  and  we  started  on  the  run  to 
Lima.  We  were  still  behind  the  card,  but 
Jake  had  a  reputation  that  left  no  doubt 
as  to  what  he  would  do  with  us.  And  he 
did  it.  He  jerked  us  up  the  line  so  fast 
we  couldn't  hold  our  breath  long  enough 
to  count  the  mile-posts. 

"  Just  above  Tippecanoe  City  he  swung 
around  a  curve  and  sighted  a  farmer's 
spring-wagon  crossing  the  line  about  a 
mile  ahead,  with  the  rear  wheels  in  the 
middle  of  the  track,  but  Jake  got  there 
just  in  time  to  tear  the  hind  end  clean 
off  that  wagon,  and  was  blowing  for  the 
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yard  in  Troy  before  the  farmer  realized 
what  hit  him. 

A  Calf  Takes  to  the  Air. 

"  We  left  Piqua  and  had  rounded  the 
long  curve  into  the  straightaway,  when  a 
calf  loomed  up  ahead,  caught  fast  in  a 
cattle  guard.  I  was  holding  onto  the 
overhead  rail,  looking  out  the  car-door, 
and  just  got  a  glimpse  of  it,  when  Jake 
cut  her  open  so  quick  he  nearly  broke  the 
couplings,  and  the  next  I  saw  of  that  calf 
it  was  doing  a  Wright  Brothers'  flight 
over  into  a  neighboring  wheat  field. 

"  I  was  just  beginning  to  wonder'  if 
there  really  was  anything  in  the  black-cat 
sign  and  a  bad  start,  after  all.  At  Lima 
a  yardman  got  his  hand  squeezed  in  hook- 
ing on  the  new  engine.    We  were  on  time, 


but  the  run  to  Toledo  was  a  fast  schedule, 
yet  a  grizzled  old  driver  by  the  name  of 
Steve  was  the  man  to  cut  it. 

"  Everything  rolled  smooth  until  after 
we  left  Ottawa.  Jimmie  and  I  were 
handling  the  papers  in  Charlie's  place, 
and  we  were  holding  down  the  box  re- 
counting the  morning's  happenings,  when 
Steve  begun  to  ride  the  whistle  right  after 
she  cleared  the  long  curve. 

Mutton  Goes  Up. 

"  Jumping  to  the  door,  we  saw  a  great 
flock  of  sheep  packed  tight  on  the  track  in 
a  long  string.  We  were  running  down 
grade  and  making  over  fifty  miles  per. 

"  Steve  saw  he  was  too  close  to  brake 
her  dead  before  he  could  get  through,  and 
with  all  that  wool  bunching  up  and  roll- 


I  TOLD  YOU  NOT  TO 
TAKE  THE  RUN  OUT 
TO-DAY." 
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ing  tinder  the  drivers  at  slow  speed  meant 
a  derailed  engine,  so  he  just  yanked  the 
throttle  clean  back  into  the  coal-bin, 
opened  the  sand,  give  her  the  advantage 
of  a  pulling  notch  or  two  on  the  bar,  and 
ducked  back  of  the  boiler  until  the  shower 
of  sheep  subsided.  And  I  never  saw  a 
sight  like  it  in  my  life. 

"  The  meat  trust  has  lately  turned  some 

'-? 


an£)ther  for  the  run-back.  We  had  a  regu- 
lar passenger  south,  and  made  a  good  run 
as  far  as  Columbus  Grove,  where  Jimmie 
remarked  that  our  entertainment  seemed 


■/"  WE    WERE    RUNNING 

DOWN     GRADE,     MAKING 
OVER  FIFTY  MILES  PER." 


remarkable  tricks  in  raising  prices,  but 
there  have  been  mighty  few  occasions 
when  meat  went  up  any  faster  or  higher 
than  it  did  while  Steve  was  plowing  a  fifty- 
mile  gait  through  that  bunch  of  mutton. 
The  sight  that  we  got  of  it  looked  like  a 
snow-storm — going  up. 

"  When  we  pulled  into  Deshler,  Steve's 
machine  looked  like  a  hillock  out  West 
after  a  bunch  of  cattlemen  had  made  a 
raid  of  slaughter  on  a  sheep  range.  They 
were  piled  on  the  pilot,  on  the  running- 
board,  and  some  on  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  odorous  smell  of  scorched  wool  and 
mutton  drove  lamb  chops  and  such  forever 
from  Steve's  bill  of  fare. 

"  At  Toledo  they  ran  his  engine  over  to 
the  house  for  a  clean-up,  and  gave  him 


to  be  over  for  the  day;  and  neither  one 
took  the  precaution  to  knock  wood. 

"A  big  red  cow  had  walked  onto  the 
track  from  a  clump  of  bushes  right  ahead, 
so  close  to  the  pilot  that  Steve  only  had 
time  to  open  her  up  wide  and  dodge  before 
he  struck  that  cow  square  in  the  middle, 
and  a  beef  was  never  cut  by  any  butcher 
into  so  many  pieces  in  so  short  a  time. 

"  That  night  we  were  nearing  the  Cin- 
cinnati terminal,  when  just  as  we  left  the 
bridge  and  swung  into  the  yards  the  front 
trucks  of  the  rear  coach  climbed  a  switch 
point  and  left  the  track,  and  we  had  to 
leave  it  for  the  wrecking-crew  while  we 
run  on  in. 

"  When  a  black  cat  crosses  my  right- 
of-way  nowadays  I  take  another  track." 
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Watch   for  WiUets!" 


**Ten  Thousand   Miles   By  RaiF'  Is  the  Title  of 
His  New  Series. 


FIRST  INSTALMENT   NEXT   MONTH. 


Forget  Your  Dinner- Pail,  but  Don't  Forget  This! 


*EXT  month  we  begin  the  fourth  series  of  Gilson  Willets's 
stories  of  railroad  men  and  railroad  life.  We  do  not  think 
we  shall  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when  we  say  that  the 
name  of  Willets  is  a  household  word  among  railroad  men. 

Not  only  the  active  readers  of  The  Railroad  Man's 
Magazine  are  familiar  with  his  cheerful  countenance  and 
sturdy  figure,  but  wherever  two  or  three  railroad  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  those  regions,  most  of  them  have  met  Willets,  and  all  of  them 
have  heard  of  him. 

Those  who  have  m^t  him  don't  need  any  recommendation  from  us 
to  read  his  stories.  There  is  a  healthy  vigor  about  the  man,  -an 
attractive  good-fellowship,  a  fascinating  personality  that  will  compel 
all  who  know  him  to  follow  all  the  stories  by  him  that  they  can  find. 

They  know  that  Willets  is  a  man — a  man  who  can  tell  a  man's  story, 
laugh  at  a  man's  jokes,  sympathize  with  a  man's  griefs.  They  will  read 
his  stories. 

To  the  men  who  have  not  met  Willets  we  would  say  that  in  this  new 
series  you  have  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  way  next 
best  to  shaking  his  hand.     He  is  at  his  best  in  this  series. 

He  has  the  keenest  sense  of  a  story  of  any  man  we  know.  He  knows 
what  to  say,  and  he  knows  what  to  leave  unsaid ;  and  these  two  are  the 
prime  requirements  of  a  good  story-teller. 

"  Ten  Thousand  Miles  by  Rail,"  is  a  wonderful  lot  of  new,  gripping, 
human  stories. 

Next  month,  in  the  pages  of  THE  RAILROAD  MAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

*' WATCH    FOR    WILLETS!'* 


THE  OLD  LOCOMOTIVE. 


BY     J.     E.     HARE 


X 


Written  for  "The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine." 


HE  used  to  dash,  with  a  roar  and  clash. 
Along  the  gleaming  steel. 
She  used  to  swirl  with  a  clang  and  whirl. 

And  romp  and  race  and  reel. 
She'd  heel  and  swerve  o'er  stretch  and  curve, 
The  glory  of  the  line. 
And  they  said  with  awe,  when  her  pace  they  saw, 
"  There  goes  swift  69." 


V^ 


i:^^ 


She  used  to  glow  as  she'd  swiftly  go. 
With  the  glimmering  gloss  of  silk. 

She's  assistant  now  to  the  humble  cow. 
And  hauls  the  morning  milk. 

No  more  she  flings,  as  the  whistle  sings. 
Her  smoke  far  down  the  line. 

She  has  gone  the  pace  and  run  her  race- 
Old  wQrn-out  69. 


^ 
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There's  a  human  side  to  her  fallen  pride. 

For  men  are  just  the  same. 
For  a  day  or  a  year  they  are  heroes  dear,^ 

And  live  in  the  hall  of  fame. 
But  they  fall  behind  in  the  constant  grind. 

And  others  cross  the  line. 
Once  our  pace  is  hot,  but  we're  soon  forgot 

Like  poor  old  69. 


WHY   WISTER   WAS   SHOT. 

BY     KATHARINE     EGGLESTON. 

A  Reward  of  Money  and  the  Love  of  a  Beau- 
tiful   Girl    Hang   Tremblingly   in    the    Balance.  ,, 


^AM  WISTER,  the  Texas  ranger, 
peered  out  from  under  his 
snow-covered  hat  brim  at  the 
whirling  maelstrom  of  smoth- 
ering whiteness  that  appeared 
to  be  scooped  up  from  the 
prairie  to  join  the  feathery  bur- 
den of  the  air  and  to  twist  into  freezing 
spirals  that  tried  to  squeeze  the  last  faint 
spark  of  life  from  his  saddle-tired,  wind- 
lashed  body. 

He  glared  at  the  moving  whirlwind 
of  snow.  He  felt  as  if  its  terrific  breath 
must  suck  away  his  own.  Then  he  lift- 
ed his  heavy  hand  and  clutched  at  the 
packet  of  papers  in  his  pocket.  Some- 
how a  new  strength  that  had  the  effect 
of  warmth  flowed  through  him.  It  was  as 
if  the  papers  possessed  some  mighty  gal- 
vanic power. 

They  contained  the  death-warrant  of 
a  fellow  man. 

But  to  Sam  they  meant  something 
more  and  different.  He  was  struggling 
now,  through  the  blizzard,  to  a  house 
about  five  miles  from  Fort  Worth,  where 
Lily  Menden  lived  and — so  Sam  hoped 
— loved  him, 

A  big  reward  had  been  offered  by 
relatives  in  England  for  the  capture  of 
the  man  who  had  killed  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  had  been  prospecting  in 
Mexico  and  Texas,' 

The  murder  had  occurred  at  San  An- 
tonio, but  Pete  Marsh  had  sent  word  to 
Sam  that  he  would  deliver  the  man  who 


had  committed  it  into  his  hands  at  three 
o'clock  of  the  night  which  would  follow 
the  storm-mad  day,  but  the  delivery 
must  be   at   Fort  Worth. 

Sam  had  started  on  his  long  ride  in 
threatening  weather  early  in  the  week. 
Then  came  the  blizzard,  which  had  driv- 
en every  live  thing  to  cover  or  to  death 
besides  himself.  He  had  pushed  on, 
buoyed  up  by  the  promise  of  the  big  re- 
ward and  the  hope  it  gave  him  of  win-, 
ning  Lily  Menden. 

He  knew  he  must  be  within  a  few 
miles  of  her  now.  But  the  wild  swirl 
of  the  wind  caught  and  caressed  the 
suffocating  masses  of  snow  into  long 
arms  that  rose  and  reached  for  him  till 
he  was  utterly  confused. 

He  was  on  the  verge  of  delirium.  The 
snow-madness  was  beginning  to  fire  his 
brain  with  its  white-hot  visions  of  fan- 
tastic disproportions.  At  one  moment, 
the  dully  gleaming  arms  that  reached 
for  him  were  alive.  The  next,  he  knew 
them  to  be  but  writhing  snow-currents. 
But  he  knew,  too,  that  a  time  was  soon 
coming  when  he  should  not  recognize 
them  for  what  they  were,  when  he  would 
fling  himself  from  his  stumbling  horse 
and  welcome  their  embrace. 

Suddenly,  the  dying  beat  of  his  heart 
quickened   with   an   excruciating  pain. 

A  demoniac  rage  seized  him  at  the 
racking  interruption  of  the  comfortable 
numbness  of  mind  and  body  that  had 
taken  possession  of  him. 
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He  writhed  in  his  saddle  and  stared 
revengefully  into  the  white  waste  about 
him.  After  a  long  interval,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  an  explaining  report  came. 

He   was   shot ! 

His  horse  stopped  and  stood'  trem- 
bling. Then,  out  in  front,  so  vague  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  could  be  sure  that 
the  appearance  was  more  than  some  ec- 
centric evolution  of  the  snow,  a  figure 
showed  for  an  instant. 

Wister  gave  a  hoarse  cry.  His  horse 
moved  on.  Even  following  a  shadow 
was  better  than  meekly  lying  do^Yn  to 
add  another  to  the  slowly  piling  mounds 
the  storm  was  building. 

Wister  felt  a  twinge  in  his  hip.  .  He 
put  his  hand  on  the  spot.  There  was 
a  V/arm  dampness.  He  turned,  suddenly 
sick  arid  fell  forward. 

The  reins,  which  were  twisted  about 
the  saddle-horn  caught  him  in  their  loop. 
The  horse  paused  as  the  unaccountable 
Aveight  dragged  heavily  to  one  side.  He 
waited  for  his  rider  to  adjust  himself. 
Then,  when  Wister  did  not  move,  _  the 
animal  began  again  its  patient  plodding 
through  the  snow. 

The  fagged  creature  took  heart.  There, 
too  recent  to  be  obliterated,  dragging 
deeply  through  the  snow,  was  the  track 
of  another  of  its  kind.  If  Wister  had 
been  able  to  notice  anything,  he  would 
have  known  that  the  shadow  out  in  front 
was  more  than   a  fantasy  of  the  storm. 

Mrs.  Menden  rose  tremblingly  and 
started  toward  the  door  when  she  heard 
the  sound. 

A  man  entered,  a  Mexican,  to  judge 
from  his  speech  and  complexion. 

"  Se flora,  it  was  useless.  I  could  not 
get  on  to  Fort  Wort'." 

He  glanced  quickly  about  the  room 
as  if  to  see  if  it  had  other  occupants  than 
the  old  lady  and  hunself. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he  continued  as  if 
to  answer  the  frightened  questioning  in 
the  w^orn,  weak  face.  "  I  have  shot  him, 
with  much  care,  in  the  hip." 

Mrs.  Menden  gasped  and  tottered  to 
her  chair  by  the  fireplace. 

"  He  may  get  lost !  "  she  said,  seeming 
to  vibrate  between  relief  and  fear. 

"  No !  no !  "  the  man  assured  her,  his 
tones  at  once  deferential  and  soothing.^ 
"  I  rode  ahead.  I  watched  till  his  horse 
had   found  my  trail.      It  is  slow   going. 


The  horse  is  spent.  If  he  does  not  come, 
I  will  go  for  him.  Do  not  be  anxious, 
sefiora,  it  is  better — " 

The  door  from  the  kitchen  swung 
open,  and  Lily  Menden  came  into  the 
room. 

"  Sefwrita,  you  see  you  were  right. 
I  mus'  seek  your  hospitality  yet,"  the 
Mexican  exclaimed,  with  an  ease  and 
grace  that  savored  of  contact  with  a 
social  world  different  from  Border  Tex- 
as, or  even  the  one  to  which  most  of  the 
Mexicans  who  came  farther  north  were 
used. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking 
when  Lily's  erect  head  bent  in  intent 
listening. 

"What  is  it?"  Mrs.  Menden  asked 
nervously. 

The  Mexican  shot  a  warning  glance 
toward  her. 

"  You  will  have  other  guests,"  he  ob- 
served  quietly. 

Lily  was  scraping  the  rime  from  the 
window, 

"  It's  a  horse!  A  riderless  horse!  "  she 
exclaimed. 

Mrs.  Menden  seemed  to  shrivel  with 
terror  as  she  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
Avords. 

The  Mexican  started  perceptibly. 
Then  he  dashed  to  the  door  and  went  out 
into  the  storm.  A  moment  later,  he  en- 
tered dragging  the  inert  form  of  a  man. 

Lily  had  been  unable,  through  the  cur- 
tain of  snow,  to  see  the  figure  that  hung 
motionless  on  the  off  side  of  the  horse. 

She  lent  her  splendid  strength  to  carry 
the  victim  of  the  storm  to  a  chair. 

"  It's  Sam !  "  she  cried,  seeing  the 
bloodless  face  of  the  ranger. 

Her  quick  hands  felt  over  his  heart. 
It  was  beating.  She  sent  the  Mexican 
for  restoratives. 

Then  she  saw  the  great  stain  of 
blood  on  his  clothing. 

"  He's  hurt !  He's  wounded !  "  she 
cried  wildly. 

The  composure  of  the  man  who  stood 
beside    her    did    not    change. 

Mrs.  Menden,  whose  power  to  feel 
seemed  to  have  merged  into  an  apathy, 
took  litlle  account  of  her  daughter's  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Wounded?  Scfw'rita,  let  me  examine. 
I  am  somewhat  skilled." 

Lily   felt   herself  pushed   gently  aside 
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as  the  Mexican  bent  to  cut  away  the 
blood-soaked  cloth  and  look  at  the 
wound. 

It  was  a  flesh-wound,  the  very  kind 
that  a  duelist  might  give  when  he  wished 
merely  to  incapacitate  his  opponent. 

"  Not  bat  at  all,  seiiorita.  Water  and 
bandages,  and  I  will  make  it  right." 

He  spoke  somewhat  loudly  as  if  he 
wished  the  half-fainting  old  woman  to 
get  the  meaning  of  his  words. 

Lily  went  quickly  from  the  room  to 
get  the  dressings. 

The  Mexican's  hand  slid  to  Sam's 
pocket. 

"  I  will  take  the  papers,  to  make 
double-sure,"  he  said. 

The  ranger  stirred  and  opened  his 
eyes. 

The  Mexican's  hand  slipped  down  to 
the  wound  as  if  that  were  his  only  in- 
terest. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Menden.  "  He  cannot  get  on  to  the 
Fort — and  I  will  go  in  the  morning." 

"  I  must  go !  "  Sam  said  thickly,  try- 
ing to  rise. 

But,,  his  tired  body,  weak  from  bleed- 
ing and  exposure,  failed  him.  He  sank 
heavily  back  as  Lily  came  into  the  room. 

"  Sam !  " 

She  ran  to  him.  Her  eager  arms 
closed  about  him. 

Sam  knew  that  the  question  he  had 
meant   to   ask   was   answered. 

"  Lily,"  he  whispered,  strengthened 
by  his  joy.  "I'm  going  to  get  the  man 
that  killed  that  Englishman  at  San  An- 
tone.  To-night,  at  three,  in  Fort  Worth. 
There's  a  big  reward !  We  can  get 
married !  " 

The  'Mexican,  apparently  only  casual- 
ly interested  in  Sam's  words,  was  stand- 
ing by  Mrs.  Menden's  chair.'  But,  when 
she  seemed  about  to  cry  out,  his  fingers 
pressed  her  shoulder,  reminded  her  of 
the  need  for  silence  and  control. 

"  You  can't  go  to  the  Fort,  Sam !  " 
Lily  cried.  "  Some  coward  shot  you, 
and — " 

"  I've  got  to  go,  I  tell  you !  "  Sam 
persisted,  almost  roughly.  "  I've  got  to 
get  the  sheriff  and  catch  that  man  !  " 

The  Mexican  spoke.  His  hand  rested 
heavily  on  Mrs.  Menden's  shoulder. 

"  Then  it  is  known  who  killed  the 
Englishman?"  he  asked. 


"No,  not  exactly.  But  Petg  Marsh 
has  got  him,  and  he'll  turn  him  over  to 
me  at  three.  That's  why  I've  got  to  get 
there.  He's  hard  to  catch.  Some  one 
seems  to  keep  him  informed,  and  he  slips 
right   out    from   under   our   fingers." 

Sam  was  breathing  laboredly.  As  he 
finished,  his  head  sank  against  Lily's 
breast. 

''''  Senorita,  he  is  too  weak  !  "  the  Mexi- 
can exclaimed,  lifting  Sam  to  the  lounge. 
"  I  will  dress  the  wound.  Then — I  will 
take  the  paper  and  ride  to  the  Fort.  So 
you  can  be  married,  you  see !  " 

He  was  busy  making  Sam  comfortable. 
The  eagerness  with  which  his  hands 
sought  the  papers  struck  Lily  peculiarly. 

She  had  grown  up  on  the  prairies, 
broad-minded  and  generous,  but  keen 
with  the  intuition  that  develops  among 
people  who  must  make  quick  deductions 
that  lead  to  prompt  action.  Not  know- 
ing why,  but  instantly,  she  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  papers. 

"JWhen  he  is  better  we  will  ask  him 
what  to  do,"   she  said  quietly. 

The  Mexican  went  on  dressing  Sam's 
wound  with  such  an  air  of  complete  ab- 
isorption  in  his  task  that  Lily  was  half 
inclined  to ,  discredit  her  intuition.  But 
she^  kept  the  papers. 

"  I  think  the  man  who  killed  the  Eng- 
lishman will  not  be  caught — to-night," 
the  Mexican  remarked  as  he  looked  from 
Sam,  sunk  in  deep  sleep,  out  into  the 
raging  storm. 

He  took  his  candle  and  climbed  up 
to  the  bedroom  in  the  half-story  above. 
Lily  helped  her  mother  to  bed,  noticing 
with  alarm  the  added  signs  of  age  and 
weakness  that  each  day  seemed  to  bring. 

"  Bert's  all  right,  mother,"  she  said, 
consolingly.  He'll  turn  up  before  long. 
Don't  worry  about  him." 

But  the  mother  would  not  be  com- 
forted. 

Lily  returned  to  her  place  beside  Sam. 
She  waited  for  him  to  wake,  filling  the 
time  with  pictures  of  the  future  that 
stretched  promisingly  before  her.  - 

Then,  the  full  meaning  of  the  reward 
began  to  dawn  on  her.  Sam  had  loved 
her  a  long  time.  She  knew  this  with  a 
woman's'  inner  vision.  But  it  was  only 
when  he  had  a  definitely  good  prospect 
that  he  had  told  her.  If  he  lost  this  re- 
ward, it  would  mean,  at  the  best,  a  long 
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wait.  And  young,  loving,  eager  to  be  his 
wife,  she  contemplated  the  prospect  with 
dread. 

She  looked  long  and  critically  into 
Sam's  face.  Deep  lines  of  fatigue,  the 
deadly  pallor  caused  by  the  bleeding,  his 
uneven  breathing,  told  her  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  get  to  the  fort. 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  The  papers  must 
be  there  before  three.  She  might  call 
the  Mexican.  But,  even  without  the  sus- 
picion that  would  persist  in  her  mind, 
she  knew  he  stood  little  chance  of  arri- 
ving at  the  fort.  He  was  too  heavy  for 
her  pony,  the  only  horse  on  the  ranch 
that  was  so  familiar  with  the  route  that 
he  could  keep  his  way  in  spite  of  the 
storm. 

There  was  just  one  way  to  get  the 
papers  there  in  time.  ---   - 

She  must  go. 

But  her  mother?  For  weeks,  she  had 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  bordering  on 
collapse.  No  word  came  to  her  from  her 
boy;  and,  with  the  natural  instinct  of 
such  natures,  she  had  grown  more  and 
more  dependent  on  her  daughter.  Lily 
w^ondered  if  she  dared  risk  the  ride  on 
her  account. 

She  looked  at  the  man  she  loved.  A 
great  assurance  came  to  her  that  .her 
effort  to  serve  him  must  meet  with  suc- 
cess. She  kissed  him  softly  and  blushed 
as  if  he  were  conscious  of  the  caress. 

She  saddled  her  pony  and  rode  off  in- 
to the  storm. 

At  one  o'clock  she  delivered  the  pa- 
pers to  the  sheriff  at  Fort  Worth,  and 
explained  Sam's  condition. 

No  urging  would  detain  her.  At  five, 
her  brave  little  mustang  was  back  in  the 
shed,  and  she  was  shaking  the  snow  from 
her  clothes  before  the  fireplace  at  home. 

"  Oh,  Sam !  "  she  whispered,  kneeling 
beside  him.     "  It's  all  right !  " 

She  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoul- 
der. And  morning  found  her  there^ — 
her  body  relaxed  and  resting  after  its 
long  trial. 

The  Mexican  was  looking  down  at 
her  with  a  strange  look  in  his  brown  eyes 
when  she  suddenly  awakened. 

"  Senorita!  You  love  him!"  he  said 
gently.  "  I  have  known  another  woman 
to  love — so  she  die !  " 

Lily  nodded.  She  could  understand 
that. 


Sam  moved  and  groaned.  Then  he 
awakened.  His  eyes  rested  on  Lily.  As 
if  she  suggested  it,  he  lifted  his  hand 
to  feel  for  his  papers. 

"Lily,  have  you  my  papers?"  he 
cried,  as  he  discovered  their  loss. 

Mrs.  Menden  was  just  coming  into  the 
room.  She  paused  at  Sam's  question, 
and  the  Mexican  turned  quickly  from 
gazing  into  the  fire.  ^' 

"They're  at  Fort  Worth,  Sam.  The 
sheriff  has  them.  I  took  them.  By 
"how,  the  man  is  .jcaught !  "  Lily  an- 
swered with  happy  pride  thrilling  in  her 
voice. 

Suddenly,  her  mother  darted  forward 
as  if  to  strike  her. 

"You  have  killed  your  brother!"  she 
shrieked,  falling  to  the  floor. 

"What  does  she  mean?"  Lily  asked 
hoarsely  of  Sam. 

But  Sam  could  only  look  from  mother 
to  daughter  in  complete  confusion. 

"  My  boy  !  My  baby !  "  the  stricken 
mother  sobbed. 

"  Was  Bert  the — "  Lily  began.  Then 
the  whole  terrible  truth  seemed  to  come 
to  her  and,  with  it,  a  poignant  realization 
of  what  her  night  ride  meant. 

The  Mexican  watched  the  growing 
terror  and  the  agony  that  looked  from 
her  wide  eyes,  then  turned  away. 

"  My  God !  I  have  killed  Bert !  "  she 
whispered  through  stiffening  lips. 

Then  Sam's  part  in  the  affair  darted 
through  her  mind  to  add  a  new  misery. 

"  Sam !  You — you  were  going  to  cap- 
ture my  brother,  to'  get  the  reward — " 

But  Sam  interrupted  her  with  convinc- 
ing earnestness. 

"  I  didn't  know.  None  of  us  down 
there  knew.  Pete  Marsh  just  promised 
to  give  us  the  man.  He  didn't  mention 
a  name." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  Bert  didn't  do  it !  " 
Lily  cried. 

"  lit  was  a  young  fellow.  Nobody 
knew  him  down  there.  He  just  dropped 
into  a  card-room,  won  a  lot  from  the 
Englishman,  and  they  got  into  a  fight. 
About  three  hours  after,  they  found  the 
Englishman  dead  in  the  street.  They 
thought  the  boy  done'it.  Some  one  knew 
where  he  bunked  and,  as  they  were  all 
spoilin'  for  some  excitement,  they  got  a 
rope  and  went  after  him.  But  some  one 
got   to  him   first.      He  had   lit   out,   and 
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he's  been  getting  away  ever  since.  I  hope, 
if  it's  Bert,  he'll  get  out  of  the  country!  " 

Lily's  cry  of  despair  made  the  Mexi- 
can start  and  clench  his  hands  till  the 
knuckles  showed  whitely  in  contrast  to 
the  brown  skin. 

"  Get  out  of  the  country?  The  sheriff 
has  him  now!     He'll  be  hung!" 

The  door  burst  open  as  some  one  hurled 
himself  against  it.  In  the  blinding 
sweep  of  snow,  they  all  turned  to  see  a 
man's  figure  dimly  discernible. 

The  Mexican  slammed  the  door  shut. 
Mrs.  Menden  lifted  her  head  and  stared 
at  the  visitor   for  an  instant. 

"  Bertie!  Bertie!  "  she  cried,  her  weak 
voice  breaking  with  the  weight  of  joy  it 
expressed. 

"Mother!" 

The  boy  lifted  the  little  figure  and 
hugged  her  as  if  nothing  could  ever  tear 
his   arms  away, 

"Bert,  is  it  you?"  Lily  whispered, 
lifted  so  suddenly  from  the  depths  of 
grief   that  she  could  not  believe   in  the 

joy- 

"  I'm  here,  at  last,  thank  God !  "  the 
boy  cried  fervently.  "  I  suspected  old 
Pete.      He's  fond  of  money,   and — " 

The  color  that  had  come  into  Lily's 
face  left  it. 

"Bert!  Be  still!  Sam's  here!"  she 
cautioned. 

The  boy  lifted  his  head  from  his 
mother's  shoulder,  stared  for  a  second  at 
the  ranger,  then  glanced  at  the  door.  A 
hunted --look  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
crouched  as  if  he  meant  to  make  a  dash 
for  freedom. 

He  straightened  up  and  faced  Sam 
bravely. 

"I  didn't  do  it,  Sam!  But  I  can't 
prove  it.  I  don't  know  any  more  about 
that  Englishman  than  you  do,  except  I 
know  I  never  saw  him  after  we  had  that 
fight.  I  didn't  even  know  he  was  dead 
till  some  one  told  me  they  were  coming  to 
hang  me  for  killing  him ! 

"  I  had  to  light  out.  They  wouldn't 
wait  to  .hear  me.  They  wouldn't  have 
believed,  I  guess,  just  like  Pete  wouldn't. 
He  kept  asking  to  see  the  pearl  ring  I 
killed  the  Englishman  for.  When  they 
get  the  man  that  did  it,  he'll  have  that 
ring.     I  haven't !  " 

The  boy's  words  rang  true.  Sam  rec- 
ognized the  duty  that  confronted  him.   He 


must   arrest   him   and   take   him   to   San 
Antonio. 

"You  believe  him,  don't  you,  Sam?" 
Lily  asked,  as  his  silence  continued. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  him,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  But  I'm  not  the  judge." 
^  "  You — you  don't  mean  that  you're  go- 
ing to  take  him  down  (there !  Down 
among  the  San  Antone  bad  men !  They 
wouldn't  wait  to  find  out  before !  They 
won't  now !  They'd  hang  him  first — and 
find  out  he's  innocent  after !  " 

Sam  knew  that  doing  his  duty  meant 
one  thing.  He  would  lose  the  girl  he 
loved.  And  not  doing  it  meant  expulsion 
from  the  rangers  and  being  branded  as 
irresponsible    and    cowardly. 

He  was  silent  as  the  two  alternatives 
presented  themselves  to  him. 

Bert  eyed  him  narrowly ;  then,  appreci- 
ating the  position  in  which  the  ranger 
was  jDlaced,   he  said  firmly: 

"  All  right,  Sam.  I  see  how  you're 
fixed.  I'll  go  with  you — -and  take  what 
comes." 

"  Sam,  don't  take  him !  I  can't  bear 
it !  " 

Mrs.  Menden  sank  at  Sam's  feet.  It 
seemed  to  him  he  heard  the  mother-heart 
break  as  she  spoke. 

"It'll  kill  her!"  Lily  sobbed,  lifting 
the  fainting  woman. 

"What  can  we  do?"  Bert  asked,  his 
boyish  face  pale  and  his  eyes  wide  with 
fear  that  showed  he  had  forgotten  his 
own  extremity  in  the  misery  of  his  moth- 
er and  sister. 

In  the  accumulating  strain  of  the  mo- 
ment, no,  one  noticed  the  Mexican.  He 
had  stood  perfectly  still ;  only  his  open- 
ing and  clenching  his  hands,  held  behind 
him,  betrayed  his  share  in  the  excite- 
ment. 'Mrs.  Menden  moaned  as  if  in 
physical   torture. 

His  lips  drew  into  straight,  thin  lines 
as  if  he  forcefully  suppressed  a  desire 
to  speak. 

Lily  turned  her  pleading,  agonized 
face   toward   Sam. 

The  Mexican  caught  the  look.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly  and  said : 

'"''  Scfior  ranger,  you  will  take  me  to 
San  Antone.     I  killed  the  Englishman." 

They  all  looked  at  him.  Bert  studied 
his  face  as  if  it -were  vaguely  familiar. 

"  Why !  You're  the  man  who  warned 
me!  "  he  exclaimed. 
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"  Yes,  I  warned  you.  I  had  no  thought 
that  what  I  did  would  be  fastened  on 
you.  I  felt  I  must  keep  you  from  suf- 
fering for  my«deed.  It  is  to  warn  you 
again  that  I  came  from  San  Antone.  They 
wait  there  for  the  murderer.  Old  Pete 
sold  you  out.  I  came  to  help  you  escape. 
But  the  blizzard  caught  me. 

"  I  am  but  a  small  way  in  advance  of 
the  ranger.  I  come  here  and  'tell  your 
mother  to  take  care  for  you.  And  I  shot 
the  ranger  to  make  sure  the  word  would 
not  reach  Fort  Wort'  that  you  are  there 
before  I  can  get  to  warn  you.  But  your 
sister. is  brave.  She  take  the  paper.  So 
I  must  tell." 

They  were  staring  at  the  calm  man  al- 
most unbelievingly.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  associate  him  with  the  crime  he 
confessed. 

"  Why  did  you  kill  the  Englishman?  " 
Sam  asked. 

The  Mexican  spoke  to  the  ranger  with 
great  formality. 

''''  Senor,  I  have  in  my  coat  something 
that  will  tell  you.  ^  I  will  get  it." 


He  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  stair- 
way-door and  disappeared. 

Time  passed  rapidly  as  they  all  ques- 
tioned Bert.  Then,  it  occurred  to  Sam 
that  his  prisoner  was  a  long  time  gone. 

"  He  must  be  making  whatever  he's 
going  to  show  me,"  Sam  said. 

Bert  opened  the  stairway-door.  A 
small  packet  dropped  from  its  place  on 
the  latch. 

Bert  handed  it  to  the  ranger. 

He  opened  it.  A  ring  fell  from  the 
paper. 

"  It's  a  pearl  ring !  "   Bert  cried. 

"  It's  a  woman's  ring !  "  Lily  ex- 
claimed. 

"  He  killed  the  Englishman — on  her 
account,"   Sam  said. 

Then  he  tried  to  rise. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  where  he  is !  "  he 
went  on,  sinking  back  helplessly. 

But  he  never  did. 

The  Mexican  was  gone.  And  the  re- 
ward. 

But  the  ranger  married  Lily  before  his 
wound  was  healed. 


FOR  THE  MAIL-CLERK'S  SAFETY. 


The  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  System  Puts  on  Heavy  Steel  Cars 

of  a   New   Pattern. 


MOVED  by  the  appeals  of  the  railway 
mail-clerks,  who  assert  that  they  are 
the  most  likely  to  injury  on  a  wrecked  train, 
because  the  last  to  demand  and  receive  ade- 
quate protection-,  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron 
Mountain  system  has  put  all-steel  mail-cars 
on  its  fast  passenger  trains  between  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  and 
Little  Rock  and  Texas.  Statistics  show  that 
one  of  every  eighteen  persons  killed  or  in- 
jured in  railroad  wrecks  in  the  United  States 
last  year  was  a  mail-clerk. 

The  cars  are  entirely  new,  of  a  type  de- 
signed by  General  Manager  A.  W.  Sulli- 
van, of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  are  said  to 
be  the  first  of  their  kind  in, use  west  of  the 
Mississippi   River. 

These  new  cars  were  built  by  the  Ameri- 
can Car  and  Foundry  Company  at  its  St. 
Charles  plant.  They  are  sixty  feet  long  in- 
side. The  under  frame  is  made  of  heavy 
"I"  beams  and  channeh  irons,  with  trans- 
verse steel-plate  diaphragms  to  which  is  riv- 
eted a  steel  floor. 

On    the    top    of    the    steel    floor    is    laid    a 


heavy  course  of  asbestos  material  for  insu- 
lation^ and  this  in  turn  is  covered  with  a 
standard  wood  floor  for  the  comfort  of  the 
mail-clerks. 

The  steel  side  walls  are  faced  with  a  hair- 
felt  and  asbestos  insulating  material,  which, 
together  with  the  dead-air  spaces  between 
the  outer  and  the  inside  walls  throughout 
the  sides  and  roof  of  the  car,  affords  ample 
means  for  the  prevention  of  radiation. 

The  car  is  heated  by  means  of  six  sets  of 
steam-pipe  coils,  which  are  fed  with  steam 
from  the  locomotive..  The  ends  of  the  car 
are  built  up  with  heavy  channel  irons  and 
"  I "  beams,  covered  with  steel  plates,  pro- 
ducing a  most  excellent  type  of  anti-tele- 
scoping   construction. 

Their  strength  surpasses  that  of  all  steel 
cars  heretofore  built.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  style  of  mail-car  will  be  a  source  of 
safety  to  the  remainder  of  the  train  in 
case  of  derailments  or  accidents.  Wooden 
mail-cars  are  generally  the  first  to  catch  fire 
in  a  wreck,  thus  destroying  the  rest  of  the 
train. 


Around  the  Order-Book. 


BY    C.     F.     CARTER.] 


Some  Good  Ones  On  Panhandle  Dan,  Shang  Owens,  Blue-Nosed  Barry, 

Truthful  Sam  Swandibble,  Handsome  Harrigan,  and 

Old  Pop  Hickenlooper. 


Blue-Nosed 
Swandibble  exam- 
ining the  order- 
book  and  discussing 
in  earnest  tones  an 
entry  therein,  while 
Pete  Peterson,  the 
mechanic,  was 
standing  with  one 
hand  resting  on  the 
si^e  rod  of  the  347, 
gazing  at  the  end 
of  her  back  dam- 
per with  that  air  of 
profound  delibera- 
tion which  can  only 
be  attained  by  a 
roundhouse  me- 
chanic, and  listen- 
ing to  the  discus- 
sion. 

"What  you  fellers 
doin'  w  i  t  h'  that 
order-book?"  de- 
manded Panhandle 
Dan.  "  There  ain't 
no  pictures  in  it, 
and  we  all  know 
you  can't  read." 

"  Handsome  Har- 
rigan has  reported 
the  248  for  the 
back  shop  at  last," 
replied  Blue-Nosed 

9  R  R 


HEN  Panhandle  Dan 
went  back  to  the 
desk  to  report  that 
the  25rs  wedges 
needed  setting  up,  he 
found  Shang  Owens, 
Barry,    and    Truthful    Sam 


THAT    MAN    USED    TO   GO    OUT   EVERY   NIGHT 
JUST   BEFORE    HE   TURNED    IN,    AND    SING 
'  ROCK-A-BY,    BABY,    IN    THE    TREE- 
TOP  '    TO    HIS   OLD    MILL." 
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Barry.  "  He  told  me  last  mght  he'd  made 
an  even  hundred  thousand  miles  with  her 
without  havin'  her  tires  turned  down,  and 
he  rather  thinks  he's  entitled  to  wear  the 
belt.  Harrigan  is  a  mighty  good  run- 
ner, anyhow. 

"  I  could  mention  some  men  on  this  di- 
vision, if  I  wanted 
to,  th^t  can't  run 
an  engine  forty 
thousand  miles  be- 
fore she  has  double 
flanges  on  'er  two 
inches  deep,"  de- 
clared Shang 
Owens. 

"  It's  all  in  the 
way  he's  got  his 
valves  set,"  put  in 
Truthful  Sam. 
"  Harrigan  sets  his 
valves  himself.  He 
says — " 

"  Say !  You  and 
Harrigan  give  me  a 
crimp  in  the  epi- 
gastrium with  your 
everlastin'  -twaddle 
about  valve  settin',", 
(interrupted  Pan- 
handle Dan.  "  If 
I  had  a  blind  boy 
who  couldn't  set  a 
valve  on  a  dark 
night  with  one  hand 
tied,  and  do  a  bet- 
ter job  than  has 
been  turned  out  on 
this  division  recent- 
ly I'd  trade  him  for 
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"slammed  him  back  against  the  two  brakemen,  biff!" 


a  stuffed  club  and  beat  my  brains  out 
with  it." 

"  Ay  tank  yo'  bater  geev  ope  yo'  run 
queeck  an'  take  a  yob  as  mechanic,  Mees- 
ter  Murphy,  if  yo'  are  so  handy  about 
valve-satein' !  "  exclaimed  Pete  Peterson 
with  great  asperity.  "  Anny  man  w'at's 
crippled  in  de  hade  can  run  an  engine; 
but  it  takes  brains  to  keep  von  in  order, 
especially  engines  dat  are  handled  like  de 
two-feefty-von." 

"  What  I  say  about  valve-settin'  goes, 
Pete,"  replied  Panhandle  Dan.  "  And, 
even  at 'that,  the  251  has  never  had  her 
valves  set  right  since  I've  had  her. 

Pretty   Husky   Valves. 

"  Say!  Do  you  know  what  you  did  to 
them  valves  the  last  time  you  monkeyed" 
with  them,  Pete?  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
did :  you  gave  her  so  much  lead  that  the 
valves  were  about  three  revolutions  ahead 
of  the  piston  all  the  time,  and  a  heap 
more  than  that  goin'  down-hill. 

"  I  certainly  did  have  a  fierce  time  get- 


tin'  over  the  road  at  all  with  the  old 
mill.  Goin'  down  the  Oakland  hill 
with  the  limited,  my  air-pump  gave 
out,  the  air  all  peaked  out,  and  I 
couldn't  hold  'em.  I  had  to  let  'em 
roll.  By  the  time  we  got  to  the 
bottom  of  that  four-mile  toboggan- 
slide  them  valves  had  increased  her 
lead  so  much  that  it  would  have 
taken  two  men  to  see  us  go  by,  one 
to  say  '  Here  she  comes ! '  and  the 
other  to  say  '  There  she  goes !  ' 

"  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  how 
fast  we  were  goin',  I  whistled  for 
the  station  as  usual.  We  ran  by 
about  six  train 
1  e  n  g  t  h  s  on  ac- 
count of  havin' 
to  make  a  hand- 
stop,  backed  up, 
made  the  station- 
stop,  fixed  the  air- 
pTimp,  and  pulled 
out,  and  had  got 
as  far  as  the  wa- 
ter-tank before 
the  sound  of  the 
whistle  got  to 
Oakland. 

"  That  reminds 
me  of  Old  Bill 
Gallagher's  ride  down  Cimarron  Hill," 
said  Blue-Nosed  Barry.  "  The  last  sum- 
mer Old  Bill  was  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  he  was  pullin'  Old  Pop  Hicken- 
looper  on  a  work-train.  There  was  a 
pair  of  cranks  for  you.  Each  one  was 
so  darned  cranky  you  couldn't  live  in  the 
same  State  with  him. 

"  Old  Bill  "  and  "  Old  Pop." 

"  Old  Bill's  fireman  used  to  duck  his 
head  every  time  he  stooped  over  to  put 
in  a  fire  from  force  of  habit,  he  was  so 
used  to  havin'  Old  Bill  kick  at  him. 
And  whenever  the  brakemen  wanted  to 
know  anything  about  their  work,  they 
used  to  drop  Old  Pop  Hickenlooper  a 
postal-card. 

"  Old  Bill  was  perfectly  dotty  about 
his  engine.  He  was  eternally  fussing 
about  the  old  mill.  He  couldn't  run  her 
half  a  mile  without  stoppin'  to  oil  round. 
He  would  steal  oil  for  her  from  the  other 
engines,  besides  using  about  three  times 
as  much  as  any  other  man  used  that  he 
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got  on  requisition.  He  wouldn't  crowd 
her  over  eight  miles  an  hou^r  for  fear  of 
heating  her  brasses,  _  and  he  simply 
wouldn't  pull  a  full  train. 

"  Him  and  the  fireman  had  a  regular 
Kilkenny-cat  fight  one  day  because  Old 
Bill  insisted  on  the  fireman  gettin'  down 
and  pushin'  to  help  the  old  mill  over  a 
little  rise.  When  he  was  out  on  the  road 
wiith  the  work-train  that  man  actually 
used  to  go  out  every  night  just  before  he 
turned  in  and  sing  *  Rock-a-by,  Baby,  in 
the  Tree-top  '  to  bis  old  mill. 

"  Pop  Hickenlooper's  principal  bug 
was  a  feather  bed  that  he  carried  in  the 
caboose.  He  slept  nineteen  hours  of  the 
twentyrfour  and  left  the  brakemen  to  run 
the  train,  so,  you  see,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  appreciate  a  soft 
bed — which  he  did. 

"  Them  two  old  cranks, 
strange  to  say,  were  cronies.  It 
must  have  been  because  cussed- 
ness,  like  misery,  likes  com- 
pany. Old  Bill  would  babble 
about  his  'engine,  and  Pop 
Hickenlooper  would  drool 
about  his  feather-bed,  neither 
payin'  the  slightest  attention  to 
what  the  other  was  say  in',  ^nd 
so  they  got  along  fine.  They 
certainly  did  flock  together  a 
whole  lot  up  to  the  time  they 
came  down  the  Cimarron  Hill. 

"  Any    of    you    fellers    that 
have  been  over  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  knows  that  cDmin' 
down   the   Cimarron  cailon  is 
like  fallin'  down  a  well.     Pop 
Hickenlooper  was  at  the  Sum- 
mit  one   day   when  he   got   a 
'  can  have  '  to  Gunnison.   The 
orders    didn't    allow 
any  time   for  pickin' 
flowers,  so  they  start- 
ed   right    down    the 
cafion,  with  Old  Bill 
grumblin'     as     us'ual 
because    his    darling 
old  mill  would  have 
to  turn  her  wheels  so 
fast. 

"  He  had  a  string 
of  a  dozen  empty 
flats,  with  a  hundred 
Italian  shovelers  for 
passengers.    Old  Bill 


worked  steam  a  little  till  he'd  got  'em  a 
rollin'  nicely;  then  he  shut  off,  stretched 
himself  out  on  the  seat-box,  and  prepared 
for  a  comfortable  ride,  expectin',  of 
course,  that  the  brakemen  would  do  the 
rest. 

"  This  was  in  the  good- old  days  of  the 
Armstrong  brake,  you  see.  He  didn't 
take  much  notice  vmtil  he  saw  a  juniper- 
bush  on  the  rocks  close  beside  the  track 
bend  violently  over  in  the  direction  he 
was  goin',  as  no  bush  ever  does  except  in 
a  violent  wind.  Then  he  yelped  for 
brakes. 

"  Did  anybody  gver  see  a  flat-car  any- 
where that  ever  had  a  brake  in  good  or- 
der?   I  never  did.    The  only  response  to 


'grabbed  pop's  own  particular 
feather-bed  in  both  arms." 
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Bill's  call  for  brakes  was  an  extra  spurt 
as  them  ornery  flats  dropped  down  over 
a  little  pitch.  Old  Bill  let  out  another 
yelp  and  looked  back  to  see  why  it  wasn't 
responded  to. 

"He  saw  the  two  brakemen  on  the 
caboose  platform,  both  swingin'  on  the 
caboose  brake,  the  only  one  on  the  whole 
train  that  would  hold  two  ounces,  with 
Pop  Hickenlooper  standin'  in  the  door, 
watchin'  ''em  with  his  eyes  stickin'  out 
till  you  could  have  used  'em  for  hat-pegs. 

"  By  this  time  they  were  goin'  so  fast 
that  the  wind  picked  up  one  of  the  light- 
weight Italians  and  slammed  him  back 
against  the  two  brakemen,  biff !  They 
all  fell  off.  Old  Bill  kept  yelpin'  for 
brakes  and  givin'  her  sand,  while  the  fire- 
man made  the  greatest  effort  of  his  life 
with  the  tank-brake.  Another  Italian 
was  picked  up  by  the  wind  and  carried 
off,  followed  by  another  and  another  un- 
til the  train  was  depopulated. 

"  By  this  time  the  train  was  moving  so 
swift  that  it  cracked  like  the  snapper  on 
a  whip  every  time  it  went  around  a  re- 
verse curve.  The  wheels  were  spinning 
so  fast  that  the  humming  they  made  was 
keyed  up  to  a  pitch  as  shrill  as  the  song 
of  a  mosquito.  In  their  wake  was  an 
odor  of  scorching  wood,  caused  by  the 
friction  on  them  old  fiats. 

"  They  probably  would  have  busted 
out  into  a  blaze  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
creek.  The  road  followed  every  bend  of 
the  creek  within  three  feet  of  the  water, 
just  like  all  mountain  roads  do.  That 
train  was  goin'  so  fast  that- the  suction 
just  picked  all  the  water  up  bodily  and 
eddied  it  around  over  them  flats,  keepin' 
'em  thoroughly  drenched,  and  so  prevent- 
in'  a  fire. 

Violating  Rule  20. 

"  About  this  time  the  fireman  gave  up 
his  endeavors  with  the  tank-brake,  lit  a 
cigarette,  fished  up  his  time-card  out  of 
his  seat-box,  read  the  reverse  side  till  he 
found  rule  20.  He  put  his  thumb  under 
the  place  and  held  it  so  Bill  could  read : 

"  '  Work-trains  must  not  exceed  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.' 

"  That  made  Old  Bill  so  mad  he 
couldn't  speak.  He  sputtered,  but  only 
got  purple  in  the  face.  I  guess  the  blood 
must  have  rushed  to  his  head  so  hard  on 


account  of  the  passion  he  was  in  that  the 
extra  weight  kind  o'  threw  the  machine 
off  her  balance.  Anyway,  when  she 
struck  the  next  curve  she  trembled  a  bit, 
then  hopped  down  off  the  rails,  and  went 
bumpety-bump  along  on  the  ties. 

"  Old  Bill  was  frantic.  He  had  a 
photograph  in  his  mind's  eye  of  his  pet 
toppling  over  on  the  cruel  rocks  and  get- 
tin'  all  mussed  up.  He  jumped  down  on 
the  deck,  clenched  his  hands,  and  yelled. 

A  Bed  to  Fall  On. 

"  Then  he  gave  the  most  marvelous  ex- 
hibition of  presence  of  mind  that  has  been 
witnessed  since  railroads  were  invented. 

"  Quicker  than  a  cat  he  whirled,  went 
up  over  the  coal  in  the  tank  on  all  fours, 
sprinted  back  over  them  flats,  bowled 
over  Pop  Hickenlooper,  who  was  stili- 
standin'  in  the  door  with  his  eyes  bulgin' 
at  the  scenery;  tore  madly  into  the  ca- 
boose, grabbed  Pop's  own  particular 
feather-bed  in  both  arms,  bulged  through 
the  door  with  it,  and  sprinted  ahead  to 
where  he  thought  the  engine  was  due  to 
topple  over. 

"  There  he  kicked  away  the  rocks, 
spread  that  feather  -  bed  down,  and 
smoothed  it  off  nicely.  He  had  barely 
time  to  get  things  ready  when  up  comes 
his  pet,  bimipin'  over  the  ties,  balances 
on  two  wheels  a  minute,  and  then  lays 
gently  down  on  that  feather-bed  like  a 
chicken  goin'  to  roost. 

"  Everything  would  have  been  lovely  if 
one  of  the  keys  in  her  side  rod  hadn't 
caught  in  the  bed-tick  and  tore  it  so  that 
about  a  handful/  of  feathers  oozed  out. 
Old  Bill  was  willing  to  apologize  to  Pop 
Hickenlooper  about  them  feathers,  and 
do  what  he  could  to  square  things,  until 
he  found  that  a  pin  Pop  had  used  to 
fasten  piller-shams  to  the  bed-tick,  and 
had  carelessly  left  stickin'  in  the  tick,  had 
scratched  the  side  of  the  cab. 

"  He  never  forgave  'Pop  for  his  reck- 
lessness about  that  pin ;  and  Pop,  on  his 
part,  carried  murder  in  his  heart  toward 
Old  Bill  on  account  of  the  shameful  way 
he  had  used  his  feather-bed." 

"  Now,  then,  if  you  gents'll  kindly 
disperse  a  little,"  said  Panhandle  Dan 
briskly,  "  I'd  like  to  take  my  pen  in  hand 
and  indite  a  few  choice  thoughts  in  that 
there  order-book." 


DAD  ALLEN  LETS  'EM  ROLL. 

BY    E.     E.    JENNINGS. 

Force    of   Habit    Made    Him    Forget    His    Old 
Teapot  Didn't  Garry  Anything  But  Hand-Brakes. 


I^HE  usual  crowd  had  gathered 
in  the  C.  and  St.  J.  round- 
house at  Craigville.  I 
should  say  the  usual  "  jol- 
ly "  crowd,  for  pay-day 
had  come  round  once  more, 
and  one  and  all,  from  wiper  to  passen- 
ger engineer,  were  killing  time  in  various 
ways  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
band-wagon. 

Several  yarns  had  been  spun,  and  a 
few  arguments  had  taken  place,  when 
Dad  Allen,  veteran  engineer  of  the  line, 
suddenly  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  on  the 
heel  of  his  boot.  This  was  always  a  sure 
sign  that  Dad  was  about  due  to  open  up, 
and  invariably  caused  the  same  condition 
of  silence  and  attention  that  are  seen  in 
court  when  the  judge  raps  for  order ;  for 
Dad  was  a  rare  entertainer.  No  engineer 
on  the  system  had  more  close  calls. 

The  old  man  reached  in  his  pocket, 
produced  his  knife  and  tobacco,  started 
to  fill  up  his  corn-cob  again,  and  then 
began : 

"  Listening  to  you  boys  kick  because 
all  freight-cars  ain't  equipped  with  air- 
brakes yet,  reminds  me  of  a  little  mix-up 
I  once  had  on  the  Kilmorna  Hill.  It 
wasn't  because  the  cars  weren't  all 
equipped  for  air,  but  I'll  tell  you  about 
it,  just  to  show  you  what  force  of  habit 
will  do  for  a  man  at  times. 


"  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1887  that  this 
happened,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1888  that  I  got  my  job  back,  after  va- 
rious officials  had  failed  to  discover  the 
real  reason  why  the  '  Chicago  Bullet ' 
ran  away  on  the  Kilmorna  Hill. 

"  All  the  better  class  of  engines  car- 
ried Westinghouse  those  days,  but  we  had 
a  few  little  dinkies  that  did  yard-work 
and  local  business  that  the  company  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  fitting  up.  When 
I  came  down  to  the  roundhouse  at  Mel- 
ton that  morning,  and  found  out  that  my 
engine,  the  446,  had  been  taken  to  dou- 
ble-head the  snow-plow,  I  expressed  my 
opinion  of  the  locomotive  foreman  and 
other  officials  in  no  uncertain  language. 

"  Some  of  the  boys  say  there  are  blue 
streaks  on  the  window-glass  yet  down  in 
the  Melton  roundhouse,  where  my  breath 
frosted  the  pane,  but  that  must  have  oc- 
curred when  I  found  out  that  I  had  to 
take  the  171  out  on  the  '  Bullet.' 

"I  knew  the  171,  and  so  did  every 
man  on  the  division,  a  little  teapot  that 
was  pulled  off  the  main  line  on  account 
of  poor  steaming  qualities,  and  I  could 
see  my  finish  trying  to  make  time  with 
a  mill  like  that  on  the  head-end  of  a  beef- 
train.  But  there  was  nothing  else  in  the 
roundhouse,  and  the  superintendent's  or- 
ders read:  'Start  55  out  on  time  with 
engine  171.' 

"  Well,  we  got  the  yard-engine  to  give 
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us  a  shove  out  of  Melton  ward,  and  man- 
aged to  get  away  on  the  dot ;  and  I  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  we  would  get  a 
clear  run  over  the  division  when,  as  we 
were  nearing  Lyndon,  I  saw  the  order- 
board  out  against  me,  I  said  a  few 
things  that  wouldn't  look  well  in  print 
as  I  whistled  for  brakes,  but  I  said  more 
when  we  pulled  up  and  got  orders  to 
meet  extra  42  at  Sherwood,  that  little 
flag-station  at  the  foot  of  .the  Kilmorna 
Hill. 

"  I  had  figured  on  letting  her  go  her 
own  pace  on  that  grade,  but  I  knew  that 
I  could  never  let  her  out  with  twenty-. 
two  cars  of  dressed  beef  behind  her  and 
stop  at  Sherwood;  however,  when  we  hit 
the  top  of  the  hill,  I  thought  that  I  w^ould 
let  her  go  for  half  a  mile  and  then  give 
her  the  air,  which  would  be  safe  enough, 
as  I  had  done  it  dozens  of  times  with  the 
446 ;  and  right  here  is  where  force  of 
habit  caused^  me  to  make  the  biggest  bull 
I  ever  made  on  an  engine. 

"  When  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to 
slow  up  I  reached  for  the  handle  of  the 
air- controller,  only  to  discover  that  I  had 
forgotten  that  there  was  no  air  on  this 
engine.  There  we  were,  splitting  the 
wind  at  about  fifty  per,  with  nothing  but 
hand-brakes  behind  us  and  two  green 
brakemen  in  ,the  caboose. 

"  I  whistled  brakes,  threw  her  over, 
and  gave  her  the  sand,  but  it  didn't  do 
much  good.  I  looked  back  over  the  train, 
and  could  see  one  man  crawling  over  the 
running-board  of  the  car  ahead  of  the 
dog-house  on  his  hands  and  knees,  just 
about  ready  to  grab   anything   with  his 


teeth  that  might  help  him  to  hold  on, 
while  the  other  '  Jasper '  seemed  to  be 
afraid  the  cupola  might  blow  off  the  ca- 
boose, for  he  was  sure  holding  it  on  tight. 

"  Thinks  I  to  myself,  we're  in  a  deuce 
of  a  fix  if  Stewart  isn't  in  the  clear  at 
Sherwood,  for  by  this  time  even  air 
wouldn't  have  held  us  up.  When  we 
rounded  the  curve  near  the  west  sema- 
phore, I  could  see  Stewart  pulling  in  the 
siding  at  the  east  end  switch,  and  I  knew 
for  certain  that  he  wouldn't  get  in  clear 
in  time. 

"  I  whistled  as  long  as  I  dared  stay 
with  her,  and  then  I  yelled  to  my  fire- 
man, '  Come  on,  son !  '  and  ^v^  both  lit 
out  for  the  deep  snow,  which,  thanks  be, 
was  plentiful. 

"The  171  side-wiped  the  fifth  car  ahead 
of  Stewart's  caboose,  but  by  good  luck 
they  had  heard  us  whistling,  and  had  time 
to  hike  out  of  the  caboose  and  over  the 
fence  clear  of  the  pile-up. 

"  It  took  the  auxiliary  three  d^s  to 
clear  up  the  mess ;  but  it  took  the  officials 
over  three  months  trying  to  clear  up  the 
cause,  which  they  didn't,  or  I  wouldn't 
be  here  with  you  fellows  now.  They  put  it 
down  at  last  to  bad  rail,  small  engine,  and 
heavy  train,  but  it  cost  me  three  months' 
pay  to  convince  them  to  this  effect  and 
get  reinstated ;  but,  boys,  to  this  day  I 
can't  see  how  in  creation  I  came  to  for- 
get that  I  wasn't  carrying  air  right  after 
stopping  at  Lyndon  with  hand-brakes. 

"  It  just  goes  to  show  what  force  of — 
Say,  boys,  there's  the  band-wagon  pull- 
ing in  on  track  7.  Come  on,  and  get  in 
ahead  of  Murphy  and  the  bridge-gang." 


THE    SMALLEST    ENGINE. 


TINY  TIM  is  the  name  of  the  smallest 
engine  in  the  world.  It  is  made  of 
gold  and  steel,  and  is  so  small  that  a  com- 
mon housefly  seems  large  in  comparison. 
It  weighs  just  four  grains  complete,  which 
is  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  match.  It 
takes  over  lOO  such  engines  to  weigh  one 
ounce,  almost  2,000  to  weigh  a  pound,  and 
more  than  3,000,000  to  weigh  a  ton. 

The  engine-bed  and  stand  are  of  gold. 
The  shaft  runs  in  hardened  and  ground  steel 
bearings  inserted  in  the  gold  bed.  These 
bearings  are  counter-bored  from  the  inside 
to  form  a  self-oiling  bearing.  The  fly-wheel 
has  a  steel  center  and  arms,  with  a  gold  rim. 


and  the  complete  wheel  weighs  one  grain. 
The  cylinder  is  of  steel,  with  octagonal  base, 
highly  polished. 

The  stroke  is  1-32  of  an  inch  bore,  3-100 
of  an  inch.  Seventeen  pieces  are  used  in 
the  construction  of  this  engine. 

The  speed  of  the  engine  is  6,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  When  running  100  per 
second  no  motion  is  visible  to  the  eye,  but 
it  makes  a  noise  like  the  noise  of-  a  mos- 
quito. The  horse-power  is  1-489,000  of  one 
horse-power.  Compressed  air  is  used  to  run 
it;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
amount  required  to  make  it  hum  can  easily 
be    borne    on    the    eyeball    without    winking. 


WITHOUT    LIGHTS. 


BY^   J.     AUBREY    TYSON, 

Author  of  "The  Man  of  Straw,"   "A  Railway  Pizarro," 

Lost  Himself,"  etc. 


The  Man  Who 


A  Woman's  Hinted  Suspicion  Par- 
alyzes  a   Strong   Man's    Purpose. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    PREVIOUS    CHAPTERS. 

FRED  ERSKINE  waits  upon  the  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  West- 
ern Railroad,  Andrew  Warrington,  with  a  letter  of  introdi^ction  from  his  father, 
who,  in  the  old  days,  was  engineer  on  the  engine  Warrington  fired.  It  is  understood  that 
when  Fred  has  completed  his  college  and  Altoona  course,  Warrington  will  place  him.  He 
now  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  his  own  position  being  in  considerable  doubt.  Bonds 
of  the  value  of  half  a  million  dollars  have  been  stolen,  and  suspicion  points  toward  War- 
rington's son,  though  the  matter  is  still  kept  quiet.  Warrington,  senior,  is  suspicious  of 
the  motives  of  an  Englishman  named  Montresor,  who  has  gained  the  friendship  of  Joe 
Warrington,  and  apparently  of  Louise,  Warrington's  daughter.  The  old  man  gives  the 
task  of  solving  the  disappearance  of  the  bonds,  and  of  returning  them  secretly  to  the  safe, 
to  Erskine.  He  is  to  work  absolutely  in  the  dark,  receiving  no  recognition  from  Warring- 
ton, using  any  rrieans  he  wishes.  He  is  to  take  Louise  to  the  opera  that  night;  but  Louise, 
suspecting  him,  has  the  coachman  drive  to  Lincoln  Park,  and  there  Fred  is  assaulted  by  a 
man  whom  he  believes  to  be  Montresor.  Erskine  is  walking  on  the  lake  shore,  thinking 
over  the  situation,  when  he  meets  a  man  who  proves  to  be  the  discharged  coachman  of 
the  Warringtons.  IrLe  is  very  loyal  to  Miss  Warrington,  and  this  has  resulted  in  his  dis- 
charge. Erskine  succeeds  in  convincing  him  that  he  is  Miss  Warrington's  friend,  and  the 
coachman  agrees  to  work  with  him.  Other  men  arrive,  and  Erskine  gathers  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  keep  a  rendezvous  with  young  Warrington  and  then  kill  him.  He  meets  the 
young  fellow,  who  agrees  to  confide  in  him,  but  as  Erskine  leads  the  way  from  the  shore, 
he  is  startled  by  a  piercing  shriek. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

An  Untold  Story. 

OK  only  a  moment  did  Fred 
Erskine  hesitate.  The 
shriek  that  had  rung  in  his 
ears  scarcely  had  died  away 
when  the  Altoona  man  set 
off  at  full  speed  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sea-wall  he  had  left  behind 
him  less  than  a  minute  before. 

Arriving  at  the  wall,  he  leaned  over 
and  listened.  From  a  point  on  the  beach 
several  paces  to  his  right  came  the 
sounds  of  sharply  spoken  words,  which 
were  too  quietly  uttered  to  be  intelligible 
to  him.  These  were  followed  by  a 
shuffling   of   feet,    a  splashing   of   water, 

BcKAn  ia  the  March  Railroad    Man's 


and  the  quick  regular  clicking  of  metal 
oar-locks. 

"  McGrane  !  "   Erskine  called. 

To  this  call  there  was  no  reply.  Then 
Erskine  cried  the  coachman's  name 
again.  This  time  ther^  came  to  his  ears 
a  low  groan,  closely  followed  by  a  stur- 
dily muttered  curse. 

"Is  that  you,  McGrane?"  demanded 
Erskine,  as  he  prepared  to  vault  over  the 
wall. 

"  Yes  —  yes  !  In  God's  name,  come 
quick." 

A  moment  later  Erskine  was  on  the 
beach.  The  sounds  of  the  oar-locks  were 
growing  fainter,  and  as  the  young  man 
listened  these  were  the  only  sounds  he 
heard. 

"  Where  are  you,  Barney?  "  he  called, 
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after  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  make 
out  the  figure  of  the  coachman  in  the 
darkness. 

"  Here,  sir — here,"  came  the  voice  of 
McGrane,  and  as  the  coachman  spoke, 
Erskine  heard  the  sound  of  shifting 
stones. 

"What  has  happened,  Barney?"  de- 
manded   Erskine    anxiously. 

"  Oh,  the  sneakin',  murderin'  devils !  " 
exclaimed  the  coachman  breathlessly. 
"  Just  as  I  was  finishin'"  off  the  black- 
guard with  the  knife  another  knocked 
me — Barney  McGrane — off  my  pins  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  Oh,  when  I 
get  my  hands  on — oh,  sir,  when — but 
Mr.  Joseph — what's  become  of  Mr. 
Joseph?  " 

Erskine  raised  his  voice.  "  Warring- 
ton !  "  he  called. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what's  this?  " 

In  the  darkness  the  coachman  had 
stumbled  upon  the  figure  of  a  man  who 
was  lying  on  the  beach. 

"  By  all  that's  holy,  sir,  it's — it's  Mr. 
Joseph !  "  exclaimed  McGrane. 

A  moment  later  Erskine  and  the 
coachman  were  kneeling  beside  the  pros- 
trate form  of  young  Warrington.  As 
Erskine  groped  for  the  wrist  of  the 
stricken  man,  Joe  Warrington's  fingers 
closed  feebly  over  his  hand.  The  fingers 
seemed  strangely  stiff  and  chill,  and  Er- 
skine shuddered. 

"Are  you  injured,  Mr.  Warrington?" 
Erskine  asked  anxiously. 

"Yes — yes — they've  finished  me,"  the 
other  answered  weakly. 

Erskine  started  to  rise.  "  Come,  Mc- 
Grane, let's  get  him  over  to  the  house," 
jhe  said. 

The  grasp  of  the  prostrate  man  grew 
tighter.  "  No — no — don't  go,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  They've  knifed  me,  and  I'm 
done.  There  is  no  time  to  take  me  any- 
where, and — " 

"  Who  assaulted  you?  "  Erskine  asked. 
"  It  was  one  of  Montresor's  crowd,  I 
know,  but — " 

"  It  was  too  dark  to  see,"  Joe  War- 
rington replied,  "  but  there  is  no  time 
now  to  talk  of  that.  You  'have  said  that 
you  are  working  in  my  father's  interest 
and  mine,  and  I  believe  what  you  have 
said  to  me.  You  know  Montresor  had  the 
bonds,  and  you  say  that  he — has  he  lost 
them?  " 


"  No.  He  has  sent  them  somewhere 
by  express — to  Tacoma,  I  believe.  I 
must  get  after  them  to-night.  They  are 
said  to  be  in  some  kind  of  a  machine- 
box.  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by 
that?" 

"  May  God  forgive  me — yes,"  mut- 
tered the  dying  man.  "  It  is  a  box  which 
contained  an  Arixell  typewriting  machine 
— a  wooden  box,  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer — a  box  which  stood 
for  several  days  in  the  office  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  company.  It  contained  the 
missing  bonds  at  the  time  they  were  de- 
livered to  Montresor." 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  box  is 
addressed  at  Tacoma?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  to  be 
delivered  to  any  one  in  Tacoma." 

There  was  a  pau'se,  then  Erskine 
asked :  "  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  tell 
me?  " 

Joe  coughed  weakly  and  a  little  groan 
escaped  his  lips. 

Erskine  leaned  lower. 

"  What  are  the  names  of  his  confed- 
erates? "  he  queried. 

"  By  istealth — ^by  stealth,  you  said," 
the  dying  man  Avhispered,  and  the  fin- 
gers that  held  Erskine's  hand  tightened 
their  grasp.  "If  you  do  this — Louise — 
Louise — " 

He  stopped.  "  Yes,  yes,  but — "  Er- 
skine began. 

A  faint  choking  sound  came  from 
Joe's  throat. 

"  If  you  do  this — "  he  repeated,  but 
could  get  no  further. 

"Shall  I  get  Miss  Warrington?" 
asked  McGrane. 

"  She  is  not  at  home,"  Erskine  remind- 
ed 'him.     "  But,  perhaps — " 

"  Stop  !  "  whispered  young  Warring- 
ton. "  I  must  tell — you  must  remem- 
ber— twenty-six  eighty-nine — fifth  pro- 
verbs — twenty-two — twenty- three — nine- 
teen thousand  and  forty-seven." 

For  a  moment  Erskine  fancied  that 
the  whispering  man  was  speaking  inco- 
herently, then  a  new  thought  struck  him, 
and,   starting  violently,  he  said : 

"  Again!  " 

Deliberately,  but  more  faintly  than  be- 
fore, Joseph  Warrington  whispered: 
"  Twenty-six  eighty-nine — last  two  of 
the  fifth — nineteen  thousand  and  forty- 
seven." 
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Slowly  and  distinctly  Erskine  repeated 
the  words. 

"  Yes — yes — remember,"  sighed  the 
stricken  man. 

Perspiration  now  was  standing  in 
beads  on  Frskine's  forehead  as  he  asked : 
"But  your — Montresor's  confederate? 
Tell  me?" 

He  paused  for  an  answer,  but  War- 
rington wais  silent.  "  Your  sister  is 
not — "   Erskine  began,  but  stopped. 

"  Ah,   Louise — poor  Louise !  " 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  your  sister — " 

Warrington  tightened  his  grip  on 
Erskine's  hand. 

"  She  must  not  know,"  the  dying  man 
murmured  hoarsely.  "  You  have  said 
that  by  stealth — by  stealth — ^my  honor 
and  my  father's — " 

He  stiffened  suddenly  and  the  hand 
that  v/as  holding  Erskine's  relaxed  its 
grasp  and  fell  to  the  stony  beach  on 
w^hich  he  lay. 

"Shall  I  get  a  doctor,  sir?"  Barney 
asked. 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  Erskine  answered, 
like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"He  isn't  dead?"  exclaimed  Mc- 
Grane,  in  horrified  accents. 

"  He's   dead,"   said   Erskine,   rising. 

'"  Then,  sir,  we  must  take  him  to  the 
house." 

"  No.  The  body  must  lie  here  until 
it  is  viewed  by  the  coroner." 

"  But  his  father — we  must  tell  Mr. 
Warrington  what  has  happened." 

"  No.  The  body  wall  be  identified 
easily  enough,  and  his  father  will  be  in- 
formed. It  is  best  that  we  do  nothing 
further  in  regard  to  this  matter  to- 
night." 

An  exclamation  of  amazement  es- 
.caped  the  coachman's  lips. 

"  And  you'd  let  him — him  as  was  Mr. 
Andrew  Warrington's  son— lie  for  hours 
like  a  dead  dog  out  here  beside  the  lake  !  " 
McGrane  said  angrily. 

"  No  further  harm  can  come  to  him 
now,"  Erskine  answered  gravely. 

"  And  Montresor  —  Montr esor,  who 
murdered  him?"  demanded  the  coach- 
man. "  Are  you  going  to  let  Montresor 
get  a  better  start  on  the  police  than  he's 
got  already?  " 

"  The  police  must  not  get  Montresor 
until  after  we  get  something  Montresor 
has  had  in  his  possession.  You  have  heard 


me  make  a  promise  to  the  man  who  came 
to  his  death  at  Montresor's  hands. 

"  That  promise  must  be  kept ;  but  it 
cannot  be  kept  if  Montresor  is  arrested, 
or  if  you  and  I  are  compelled  to  remain  in 
Chicago  to-morrow  to  appear  as  witnesses 
in  this  case.  In  the  dead  man's  interest, 
and  in  his  father's  as  well,  we  have  an- 
other account  to  square  with  Montresor. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  take  a  train 
for  the  West  to-night." 

"  We  are  going  after  Montresor?  " 
.  "  If  it  is  possible,  we  must  go  before 
him  to  the  place  at  which  we  are  to  call 
him  to  account  for  injuries  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Warrington  family  have  suf- 
fered at  his  hands." 

"  But  I  don't  understand,  sir,  how — ■" 

"  It  is  unnecessary  that  you  should  un-. 
derstand  anything  more  than  that  Mon- 
tresor is  planning  to  obtain  possession  of 
something  which  we  must  get — something 
which  was  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Joseph  Warrington  to-night.  I  will  lead 
the  way,  but  you  must  remember  that 
when  you  entered  my  employ  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  you  promised  that  you  would 
ask  no  questions. 

"  I,  too,  have  given  a  similar  promise 
to  some  one  else.  There  is  a  hard  fight 
ahead  of  us,  Barney,  and  some  of  it  is 
going  to  be  in  the  dark,  but  we  must  stand 
together  and  be  able  to  trust  each  other 
absolutely." 

"  We've  got  to  fight,  then,  without 
knowin'  what  it  is  we're  fightin'  for?" 

"  Yes,  Barney.  Both  of  us  are  under 
sealed  orders." 

The  coachman  hesitated.  "  Well,  sir, 
if  it's  a  fight  we're  goin'  mto,  and  the  fel- 
ler we  have  to  fight  is  Montresor,  Barney 
McGrane  is  the  man  for  the  work,  and  he 
won't  be  pesterin'  you  with  questions,"  he 
said. 

"  Come,  then,"  Erskine  directed  with  a 
ring  of  impatience  in  his  voice. 

Just  as  the  two  men  were  in  the  act  of 
crossing  Lake  Shore  Drive,  a  coupe,  swift- 
ly rounding  a  corner  below  them,  headed 
northward,  and,  as  it  did  so,  the  driver 
reined  in  his  horse  in  a  manner  that  caused 
it  to  proceed  at  a  slow  canter.  Erskine 
and  his  companion  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  roadway  when  the  vehicle  passed  them. 

Erskine  drew  back  suddenly,  and  a  low, 
incoherent  expression  fell  from  the  lips 
of  McGrane.    The  occupant  of  the  coupe 
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had   been   recognized   by   both.      It   was 
Louise  Warrington ! 


CHAPTER   X. 
A  Crossing  of  Trails. 

"  Vl/'APITI   FALLS,  the  next  stop— 

' '^       next  stop,  Wapiti  Falls!  " 

As  this  call  rang-  through  the  train, 
Barney  McGrane  saw  a  faintly  percep- 
tible expression  of  grimness  settle  in  the 
eyes  and  around  the  lips  of  his  new  em- 
ployer, who  for  the  last  two  hours  had 
appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
a  paper  novel. 

A  moment  later  the  glances  of  the  two 
men  met.  Erskine  smiled  slightly,  laid 
his  book  aside,  /thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  stretched  himself,  and  looked  out 
of  the  window. 

Barney  McGrane  never  had  deluded 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  adept 
at  mind-reading,  and  if  he  had,  his  lack 
of  success  in  studying  the  features  of  Er- 
skine, with  whom  he  had  been  traveling 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  might 
well  have  discouraged  him.  The  face  of 
the  Altoona  man  had  been  like  a  mask; 
but  in  the  eyes  of  this  dogged  enemy  of 
Montresor's  there  was  a  glint  that  never 
died  away,  and  it  pleased  the  Irishman 
to  see  it  there. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  long 
journey,  Erskine  had  had  little  to  say. 
When  he  did  speak,  however,  his  words 
and  manner  were  cheerful  enough ;  but 
not  once  had  he  spoken  of  the  quest  in 
which  he  was  'engaged,  or  of  the  death  of 
Joseph  Warrington. 

To  the  speculative  McGrane,  only  one 
thing  was  clear.  The  ticket  he  carried 
had  given  him  to  understand  that  their 
destination  was  Wapiti  Falls,  and  he  re- 
membered that  while  he  and  Erskine  had 
stood  together  beside  Lake  Michigan,  just 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Joseph  War- 
rington, he  had  heard  Montresor  say  to 
the  man  he  called  Slevin  something  of 
this  town  which  the  train  was  now  ap- 
proaching. He  had  failed,  however,  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  speech. 

As  Erskine  looked  out  of  the  window, 
a  feeling  of  apprehension  suddenly  began 
to  steal  over  him.  Was  it  not  possible, 
after  all,  that  he  had  been  following  a 
false  trail  ?  In  the  darkness,  on  the  beach. 


he  had  heard  Montresor  say  to  Slevin  that 
the  Inter-State  had  "  the  paper,"  and  that 
it  transferred  "  to  *the  Dale  "  at  Wapiti 
Falls.  He  knew  that  the  Inter-State  and 
the  Dale  were  express  companies.  But 
was  "  the  paper  "  that  had  been  mentioned 
something  else  than  the  missing  bonds? 

This  doubt  was  sufficiently  disquieting 
of  itself,  but  there  was  another  that  har- 
assed him.  If  "  the  paper  "  should  con- 
sist of  the  bonds  he  sought,  would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  obtain  possession  of 
them  by  means  of  the  desperate  plan  that 
he  had  formulated? 

Of  the  one  thousand  dollars  which  he 
had  received  from  Andrew  Warrington 
he  had  spent  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  remainder  was  now  in  a 
wallet  in  an  inside  pocket  of  his  vest. 
Large  as  this  sum  would  have  seemed  to 
him  only  a  feAv  days  before,  he  wondered 
whether  it  would  suffice  for  the  work  that 
had  been  cut  out  for  him. 

The  Altoona  man's  thoughts  were  not 
altogether  occupied  with  the  task  that 
confronted  him,  however.  After  leaving 
Chicago  he  had  been  haunted  by  a  fear 
that  he  had  done  wrong  in  failing  to  re- 
port to  Andrew  Warrington  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  his  son  had  met  his 
death.  Despite  Warrington's  injunction 
to  refrain  from  offering  any  report  on  the 
progress  he  was  making  in  his  quest,  Er- 
skine felt  that  he  had  taken  the  general 
manager  a  little  too  literally. 

It  was  plain  that  Warrington  was  con- 
vinced that  his  son  was  indeed  guilty  of 
the  act  with  which  he  had  been  charged, 
and  that,  though  harboring  this  suspicion, 
he  was  determined  that  no  .evidence  of  his 
son's  complicity  in  the  aft'air  should  be 
submitted  to  him  by  the  man  to  whom  he 
had  assigned  the  task  of  recovering  the 
bonds.  It  was  also  clear  that  the  elder 
Warrington  suspected  that  his  son  had 
been  in  some  sort  of  a  conspiracy  with 
Montresor. 

But  did  he  know  enough  of  the  nature 
of  this  conspiracy  to  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  Montresor  had  designs  on  Joseph's 
life?  By  this  time  the  general  manager 
knew  that  his  son  had  been  slain,,  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  cTo  all  in 
his  power  to  aid  the  jDolice  in  their  search 
for  his  murderer. 

Oftentimes,  as  Erskine  asked  himself 
these   questions,    he    would    become    con- 
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scious  of  a  sudden  sinking  feeling  that 
brought  with  it  some  of  the  sensations  of 
a  nightmare,  and  at  these  times  his 
thoughts  were  of  Louise  Warrington. 
Was  Andrew  Warrington's  daughter  also 
in  league  with  Montresor?  Did  she  now 
suspect  that  the  man  into  whose  hands  she 
had  delivered  Erskine  in  Lincoln  Park 
was  no  otlier  than  the  slayer  of  her 
brother?  The  very  thought  was  mon- 
strous! And  yet  the  fingers  of  accusing 
circumstances  pointed  directly  to  her. 

Hour  after  hour  the  memory  of  this 
extraordinary  young  woman  haunted  him. 
Beautiful  as  she  had  been  when  she  had 
first  appeared  to  him  in  her  father's  house, 
it  was  not  in  this  aspect  that  she  kept  re- 
appearing to  his  fancy. 

He  remembered  best  the  dark  profile 
beside  him  in  the  carriage,  and  the  white 
face  he  had  seen  peering  out  at  him  from 
the  coupe  window  while  he  and  McGrane 
had  been  crossing  the  Lake  Shore  Drive 
together,  near  the  Warrington  house,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  death  of  her  brother 
Joseph. 

Erskine  looked  with  unseeing  eyes  to- 
ward the  changing  mountain  scenes  by 
which  the  swiftly  moving  train  was  pass- 
ing. Then  he  turned  to  McGrane,  who 
still  sat  facing  him. 

"  Come  over  here,  Barney,"  he  said 
quietly. 

The  Irishman  seated  himself  at  Er- 
skine's  side. 

"  Barney,"  Erskine  went  on,  "  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  shall  leave  the 
train  at  Wapiti  Falls.  How  soon  we  shall 
get  away  from  there  I  don't  know,  but 
while  we  are  at  the  place  we  must  keep 
as  well  out  of  sight  as  possible.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  we  shall  see  there  some  one 
whom  both  of  us  have  seen  before. 

"  If  we  do  so,  keep  your  head,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  seeing  you.  If  he  sees  you 
or  me,  it  is  probable  that  our  long  jour- 
ney out  here  will  have  been  made  in  vain. 
Is  this  clear  to  you?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  Irishman,  mov- 
ing uneasily  as  he  spoke.  "  But  suppose 
the  blackguard  gets  away?" 

"  Don't  let  the  thought  of  that  trouble 
you,  Barney,"  said  Erskine  reassuringly. 
"  He  will  get  away  from  there  without 
any  hindrance  from  us ;  but,  if  all  goes 
well,  we  will  be  off  ahead  of  him. 

"  It  is  not  at  Wapiti  Falls  that  I  ex- 


pect to  land  him,  but  it  will  be  at  Wapiti 
Falls  that  we  must  shape  ourselves  for 
the  fight  which  we  will  have  to  put  up 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours — a 
fight  which,  unless  we  play  our  cards 
pretty  carefully,  is  likely  to  have  far  more 
serious  consequences  for  both  of  us  than 
you  can  possibly  imagine." 

"  I  ain't  thinkin'  of  no  consequences, 
Mr.  Erskine,  so  long  as  we  can  get  our 
hooks  into  the  sneakin'  whelp  we  are 
after,"  answered  McGrane,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  broad  shoulders.  "  But  what  kind 
of  a  fight  is  it  like  to  be,  sir?  " 

"  Well,  we  might  be  so.  hard  put  to  it 
that  we  will  be  compelled  to  use  almost 
anything  that  we  may  find  handy  for  our 
purpose,"  said  the  Altoona  man  thought- 
fully. 

"  There's  guns  in  your  suit-case,"  sug- 
gested McGrane,  now  venturing  to  speak 
for  the  first  time  of  a  subject  which,  here- 
tofore, he  thought  it  desirable  to  avoid, 

"  True,"  Erskine  assented,  "  You  are 
familiar  with  the  use  of  a  revolver,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"  I've  served  with  the  British  army  in 
India,"  responded  McGrane. 

"  So  you've  told  me.  But  the  revolver 
I  am  going  to  give  to  you  is  loaded  only 
with  blank  cartridges." 

"  With  blanks !  "  exclaimed  the  Irish- 
man, disappointed. 

"  That's  all ;  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  use  them,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  they  are  the  only  sort  that  you  will 
require.  I  scarcely  think  that  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  shot  at  Mon- 
tresor." 

"  Then  there  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  real 
fight,  after  all?"  muttered  McGrane  in 
an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  Oh,  yes.  I'm  afraid  that  we'll  have 
about  fifty-seven  varieties  of  fight  before 
we  finish  the  business  we  have  ahead  of 
us ;  but  in  the  end  you  will  admit  that  we 
will  have  done  well  to  begin  with  blank 
cartridges." 

The  Irishman,  looking  open-mouthed 
through  the  window,  nodded  perfuncto- 
rily. It  was  plain  that  the  prospect  was 
not  sufficiently  sanguinary  'to  conform 
with  his  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

Wapiti  Falls  was  reached  at  last;  and 
as  the  train  slowed  down,  Erskine  and 
McGrane  reached  for  their  suit-cases  and 
sauntered  out  to  the  platform  of  the  car. 
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They  were  the  first  to  alight ;  and,  with 
his  hat  drawn  well  down  over  his  eyes, 
Erskine,  glancing  sharply  about  him,  led 
the  way  to  the  baggage-room. 

Just  outside  this  he  paused,  and,  setting 
down  his  suit-case,  looked  toward  one  of 
the  forward  cars  of  the  train  from  which 
he  had  just  alighted.  On  the  side  of  the 
car  was  painted  the  name:  "  Inter-State 
Express  Company." 

Despite  the  composure  of  his  features, 
Erskine's  heart  was  beating  wildly  as  he 
saw  the  big  door  on  the  side  of  the  car 
slowly  open  and  a  large  truck  draw  up 
beneath  it. 

Package  after  package  was  transferred 
from  the  car  to  the  truck,  which,  being 
filled  at  last,  was  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  the  baggage-room.  A  moment  later, 
however,  a  second  truck  was  wheeled  into 
place,  and  the  hopes  of  Erskine  revived 
only  to  die  away  again  when  a  long,  green 
canoe  was  thrust  toward  it  from  the  car. 

"Look,  sir — for  God's  sake,  look!" 
exclaimed  McGrane  as,  with  a^trembling 
hand,  he  clutched  Erskine's  sleeve. 

Startled  by  the  horrified  accents  of  his 
companion,  Erskine  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  glance.  Looking  at  him  from 
a  window  of  one  of  the  Pullmans  was  the 
face  of  the  young  woman  he  had  seen  peer- 
ing out  of  the  coupe  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive  shortly  after  Joseph  Warrington 
had  breathed  his  last — the  face  of  the 
dead  man's  sister !  A  strange,  hunted 
look  was  in  her  eyes,  and  her  face  was  as 
gray  as  ashes. 

That  the  young  woman  had  seen  and 
recognized  him  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Why  was  she  here?  Where  was  Mon- 
tresor  ? 


CHAPTER  XL 

Caught  in  the  Whirlpool. 

(Completely  bewildered  by  the 
^-^  sudden  appearance  of  Louise  War- 
rington, whom,  until  only  a  moment  ago, 
he  had  believed  to  be  still  in  Chicago, 
Erskine  stared  at  her  with  dilated  eyes. 
For  a  moment  the  young  woman  returned 
his  gaze;  then,  with  a  quick  movement, 
she  disappeared  from  the  window. 

Slowly,  Erskine's  scattered  wits  came 
back  to  him  again,  and,  as  they  did  so,  he 
suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  danger 


of  his  situation.  Having  seen  and  recog- 
nized him,  Louise  now  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  to  communicate  with  Montresor,  and 
thus  put  him  on  his  guard. 

Picking  up  the  suit-case  which  he  had 
set  down  on  the  platform  of  the-  station, 
Erskine  turned  to  McGrane.  "  Come, 
Barney,  we  must  get  out  of  this,"  he  said 
quietly. 

The  Irishman  nodded,  and  was  follow- 
ing Erskine  into  the  baggage-room,  when 
the  Altoona  man  turned  abruptly  and 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  truck  to 
which  the  green  canoe  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  express-car.  As  he  did 
so  he  saw  that  two  of  the  truckmen  were 
placing  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  a 
square  box  that  had  rope  handles  at  the 
ends. 

Again,  McGrane  clutched  Erskine's 
arm.  "  That's  her,  sir — gettin'  out — with 
the  veil !  "  the  coachman  whispered. 

The  eyes  of  the  Altoona  man  did  not 
shift  their  gaze  from  the  box  in  the  canoe. 

"  And — oh.  Lord  love  us,  sir — her 
mother's  with  her !  "  the  astonished  Irish- 
man went  on. 

The  truck  containing  the  canoe  and  box 
was  now  being  rolled  in  the  direction  of 
the.  baggage-room,  near  the  door  of  which 
Erskine  and  his  companion  were  standing. 

"  Don't  let  them  get  out  of  your  sight, 
Barney,"  directed  Erskine,  in  a  low,  husky 
voice. 

"  They're  goin'  to  the  waitin'-room," 
said  McGrane. 

Into  the  baggage-room  now  rolled  the 
truck  which  Erskine  had  been  watching. 
The  searching  gaze  of  the  Altoona  man 
was  riveted  on  the  box  that  lay  in  the 
canoe.  At  one  end  of  the  box  he  read  the 
words,  "  Anxell  Typewriter." 

Erskine's  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and 
perspiration  broke  out  in  large  drops  on 
his  forehead.  He  was  standing  within  six 
feet  of  the  object  of  his  quest !  In  one 
corner  of  the  baggage-room  was  an  office 
of  the  Dale  Express  Company,  and  to- 
ward this  the  truck  was  being  drawn  by 
two  sturdy  porters. 

In  a  low  voice  Erskine  addressed  Mc- 
Grane. 

"  Take  a  good  look  at  that  box  in  the 
canoe,  Barney,"  he  said.  "  When  we  land 
that  we  shall  be  ready  for  Montresor." 

The  Irishman,  turning  quickly,  gazed 
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at  the  mysterious  box  with  wondering 
eyes. 

"  Will  you  recognize  it. when  you  see  it 
again?  "  Erskine  asked. 

McGrane  nodded.  "  I  think  I  will, 
sir,"  he  answered  dubiously. 

"  Then  get  to  the  waiting-room,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  women,"  directed 
Erskine.  "  Keep  out  of  their  sight,  if 
you  can ;  and,  above  all,  don't  let  yourself 
be  seen  by  Montresor." 

In  another  moment  the  Irishman  was 
gone.  Erskine  slowly  sauntered  after  the 
truck,  which  finally  came  to  a  standstill 
near  the  Dale  Company's  office. 

Leaning  over  the  canoe,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  carelessness,  Erskine  read  the  ad- 
dress : 

Charles  Falquist,  Heath  House,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

Having  learned  this  the  young  man 
continued  on  until  he  came  to  the  desk  of 
the  office.    There  he  spoke  to  a  clerk. 

"  On  what  train  do  you  make  your  next 
shipment  to  Tacoma?  "  he  asked. 

"  On  the  seven-forty,  sir,"  answered  the 
clerk. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  first  train  from 
here  to  Tacoma,"  said  Erskine,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise. 

"  The  West  Coast  express  leaves  here 
at  four-thirty,  but  the  Cascade  Limited 
passes  it  at  Tyrcone,  fifty  miles  the  other 
side  of  the  Dumb-bell,  and  arrives  in 
Tacoma  more  than  an  hour  earlier,"  ex- 
plained the  clerk. 

Erskine  nodded  and,  as  he  turned  away, 
he  looked  at  his  watch.     It  was  twenty 
minutes  after  four.    The  West  Coast  ex-  ^ 
press  would  leave  in  ten  minutes. 

As  carelessly  as  he  appeared  to  have 
entered  it,  Erskine  made  his  way  out  of 
the  baggage-room.  On  the  station  plat- 
form he  paused  and  looked, around  ;  then, 
assured  that  Montresor  or  the  Warring- 
ton ladies  were  not  in  sight,  he  directed 
his  steps  toward  the  waiting-room.  Just 
as  he  entered  the  door  of  this  McGrane 
touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  They're  sittin'  over  yonder,  in  the 
corner,"  he  explained. 

"  Have  you  seen  Montresor?  "  Erskine 
asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  Irishman. 

In  the  corner  that  McGrane  had  indi- 
cated Erskine  saw  a  veiled  woman  sitting 


beside  a  portly  woman  with  white  hair. 
He  perceived  also  that  from  where  the 
two  women  were  sitting  they  were  unable 
to  command  a  view  of  one  of  the  ticket 
windows. 

To  this  window  he  accordingly  made 
his  way,  and  there  purchased  two  tickets 
for  Tacoma  by  the  West  Coast  express. 
This  done  he  returned  to  the  station  plat- 
form and  took  a  position  just  outside  the 
waiting-room  door. 

"  Did  you  get  the  box,  sir?  "  whispered 
the  Irishman  innocently. 

"Not  yet,  Barney,"  replied  the  other, 
smiling  grimly. 

"  Then  we  ain't  ready  yet   for   Mon- 
tresor," McGrane  muttered,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Nearly  ready,  Barney,-^'  said  Erskine. 

From  the  east  came  a  long,  shrill  whis- 
tle of  an  approaching  locomotive.  "  This 
is  our  train,  I  guess,"  Erskine  murmured. 

The  Irishman  started,  and  darted  a 
sharp  glance  toward  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion. "We're  leavin'  Wapiti  Falls?" 
he  asked  abruptly. 

"  Yes." 

McGrane  scowled.  "  The  sight  of  Miss 
Warrington  has  changed  your  mind,  then," 
he  growled. 

"  No,"  Erskine  replied.  "  We  go  with 
the  box  I  pointed  out  to  you.  I  have  told 
you  that  not  until  we  get  possession  of 
that  box  can  we  fight  it  out  with  Mon- 
tresor." 

"  But  Miss  Warrington — what  is  Miss 
Warrington  doing  here  ?  " 

Erskine  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  That 
is  her  secret — and  Montresor's,"  he  an- 
swered gloomily. 

The  Irishman  started,  and  looked  at  his 
companion  quizzically. 

"  You  ain't  goin'  to  make  any  trouble 
for  Mass  Warrington?  "  he  said  doggedly. 

"  Not  if  we  can  convince  her  that  it 
is  in  her  interest  to  break  away  from  Mon- 
tresor." 

A  grayish  pallor  overspread  the  face  of 
McGrane.  "  You — you  don't  think,  sir, 
that  Miss  Warrington  has  come  all  the 
Y^ay  out  here  to  meet  that  murderin'  Eng- 
lisliman?  "  he  faltered. 

"  It  looks  like  it,  Barney." 

"  After  what  he's  done  to  her  brother?  " 

"  It  is  probable  that  she  does  not  know 
'that  Montresor  is  responsible  for  her 
brother's  death." 

"  But   she  knows   that    Mr.   Joseph   is 
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dead ;  and,  knowin'  that,  why  wouldn't 
she  wait  over  in  Chicago  until  after  the 
funeral?  "  asked  the  bewildered  Irishman. 

"  The  fact  that  she  is  here,  and  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  indicates  that  they 
left  Chicago  before  the  body  of  young 
Warrington  was  found.  It  is  apparent 
that  they  came  on  the  same  train  that 
brought  us  here.  This,  as  youwill  remem- 
ber, left  Chicago  shortly  after  daylight." 

McGrane  nodded  gloomily.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  he  said :  "  That  looks  likely 
enough,  sir.  But  if  we  was  to  tell  them 
that  Mr.  Joseph  is  dead,  and  how  it  all 
happened,  don't  you  suppose  that  would 
be  enough  to  make  Miss  Warrington 
break  away  from  Montresor?  " 

"  They  would  insist  on  some  corrobora- 
tion of  our  story,  and  an  hour  or  more 
might  elapse  before  they  would  succeed  in 
obtaining  this.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  sure. 
Miss  Warrington  and  her  mother  are 
going  the  way  of  the  box  Avhich,  v/ithin 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  must  be  in  our 
possession.  That  Avay  is  ours,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  we  shall  have  the  two 
ladies  as  fellow  passengers." 

As  Erskine  finished  speaking  the  West 
Coast  express  slowed  down  at  the  station 
platform.  With  his  ticket  and  berth 
checks  in  one  hand,  and  his  suit-case  in 
the  other,  Erskine  hurried  toward  the 
train,  with  McGrane  at  his  heels.  A 
porter  conducted  them  to  the  section  which 
Erskine  had  engaged. 

As  they  seated  themselves  both  men 
glanced  out  of  a  window  that  commanded 
a  view  of  the  station  platform.  A  mo- 
ment later  they  saw  Miss  Warrington  and 
her  mother  leave  the  waiting-room  and 
move  quickly  toward  the  train.  Miss  War- 
rington, who  still  wore  her  veil,  glanced 
from  right  to  left,  but  whether  she  was 
looking  for  Erskine  and  his  companion, 
or  for  Montresor,  was  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture so  far  as  the  Altoona  man  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  young 
woman  had  again  disappeared  from  Er- 
skine's  view,  and  he  doubted  not  that  she 
was  ascending  the  steps  to  the  platform 
of  the  car.  Rising  abruptly,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  rear  of  the  car  in  which  he  had 
been  seated. 

He  had  taken  only  a  few  paces,  how- 
ever, when  he  saw  her  just  before  she  dis- 


appeared in  the  stateroom  at  the  end  of 
the  car.  Satisfied  that  she  was  indeed  on 
the  train,  Erskine  returned  to  his  seat. 

As  he  sat  down  the  Irishman  looked  at 
him  interrogatively.  Erskine  nodded,  but 
did  not  speak.  McGrane  compressed  his 
lips  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  With 
the  exceptions  of  Erskine,  McGrane,  and 
the  two  women  who  had  entered  the  state- 
room, all  the  other  occupants  of  the  car 
had  been  on  the  train  at  the  time  it  arrived 
at  Wapiti  Falls. 

Five  minutes  after  Erskine  returned  to 
his  seat  the  train  drew  out  of  the  station. 
As  it  did  so  McGrane,  who  occupied  the 
front  seat,  leaned  forward  and  addressed 
Erskine,  who  sat  facing  him. 

"'Ain't  seen  him  yelrf^'  the  Irishman 
asked,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

Erskine  shook  his  head.  McGrane  sank 
back  dejectedly.  The  younger  man  then 
took  from  his  pocket  a  time-table  which 
he  had  been  studying  at  various  times 
while  he  was  riding  between  Chicago  and 
Wapiti  Falls.  After  looking  this  over  for 
several  minutes,  he  glanced  out  of  the 
window,  then  rose  abruptly. 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  Bar- 
ney," he  said  shortly. 

A  moment  later  he  was  standing  before 
the  closed  door  of  the  stateroom  which  he 
had  seen  Miss  Warrington  enter.  After  a 
brief  period  of  hesitation  he  set  his  lips 
firmly  and  knocked. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

A  Sinister  Shadow. 

"VI/'ITH  a  rapidly  beating  heart,  Er- 
"'  skine  waited  for  an  answer  to  his 
knock.  This  was  so  long  in  coming  that 
he  was  about  to  knock  again  when  the 
door  opened  and  Louise  Warrington,  with 
her  veil  thrown  back,  stood  before  him. 
The  young  woman's  face  was  very  pale, 
her  eyes  were  red,  and  there  were  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes. 

Erskine  had  expected  that  the  young 
woman  would  receive  him  with  some  mani- 
festation of  surprise.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  he  found  her  singularly  self- 
possessed.  For  several  seconds  she  re- 
garded him  gravely,  then,  in  a  low,  quiet 
voice,  she  said : 

"  Come  in." 

Erskine  bowed,  entered,  and  closed  the 
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door  behind  him.  Louise  seated  herself 
beside  her  mother,  who  surveyed  Erskine 
coldly.  The  young  woman  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

As  Erskine  stood  awkwardly  just  inside 
the  closed  door,  the  train  rounded  a  curve 
so  quickly  that  the  young  man  almost  lost 
his  footing.  He  quickly  recovered  his 
equilibrium  and,  addressing  Mrs.  War- 
rington, he  asked : 
"  May  I  sit  down?" 
Ignoring  the  question,  Mrs.  Warring- 
ton turned  toward  the  window,  as  her 
daughter  had  done.  Erskine  flushed  pain- 
fully. It  was  plain  that  both  ladies  re- 
sented his  intrusion,  and  were  not  disposed 
to  converse  with  him.  Doubtless,  Louise 
believed  him  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  detective,  who  had  been  assigned 
by  her  father  to  watch  her  movements. 

If  this  were  so  he  scarcely  could  charge 
her  with  lack  of  courtesy.  It  was  mani- 
festly impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  con- 
versation while  trying  to  maintain  his 
balance  in  a  swaying  car;  so,  reluctantly 
enough,  he  dropped  his  hat  in  the  vacant 
seat  opposite  Mrs,  Warrington  and  her 
daughter,  and  sat  down  beside  it.  For 
more  than  a  minute  the  silence  was  un- 
broken.   Erskine  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon  you  in  this 
manner,  Miss  Warrington,  but  circum- 
stances compel  me  to  do  so — in  the  inter- 
est of  both  of  us,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that  we  have  any 
interest  in  common,"  the  young  woman 
answered  frigidly,  and  without  turning 
her  head., 

"  I  think  that  when  you  come  to  know 
me  better  that  you  will  recognize  the  fact 
that,  in  some  respects,  at  least,  we  have 
several  interests  in  common,"  said  Er- 
skine gravely, 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  know  you  better, 
sir,"  retorted  the  young  woman,  now  flash- 
ing toward  him  a  glance  in  which  resent- 
ment and  contempt  were  blended. 

"  It  will  be  well,  however,  for  you  to 
hear  something  which  I  have  come  here  to 
tell  you," 

Louise  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Only 
a  matter  of  considerable  imiDortance  would 
justify  your  presence  here,"  she  answered 
shortly. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  Er- 
skine, flushing.  "  But,  in  speaking  of  it, 
I  should  like  to  feel  that  I  am  not  mis- 


understood. It  will  be  better,  therefore, 
for  me  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  learning 
from  others  something  which  you  prob- 
ably would  not  credit  were  you  to  hear  it 
from  me." 

Louise  looked  at  him  quizzically.  "  To 
what  '  others  '  do  you  refer?  " 

"  To  your  father,  or  any  of  your  inti- 
mate friends  who  are  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Montresor." 

The  young  woman  flushed  angrily,  and 
looked  at  Erskine  steadfastly,  saying : 

"  Your  meaning  is  so  obscure  that  I'm 
afraid  I  cannot  grasp  it.  What  is  it  that 
you  are  so  disposed  to  put  me  in  the  way 
to  hear?  " 

"  The  report  of  a  misfortune  that  has 
befallen  your  brother." 

The  young  woman  started  violently, 
and  a  stricken  look  came  into  her  eyes. 
Her  mother  gave  utterance  to  a  little  cry 
and,  facing  Erskine,  impulsively  grasped 
her  daughter's  hand. 

"  What  misfortune  has  befallen  my 
son?  "  Mrs.  Warrington  demanded. 

And  now  Erskine  suddenly  realized 
that  he  had  blundered.  He  knew  that 
this  revelation  should  not  have  been  made 
until  after  he  should  have  attempted  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  two  women  by 
other  means. 

"Well,  sir,  why  do  you  not  speak?" 
the  elder  woman  asked  impatiently. 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  telegraph  to 
Mr.  Warrington,  asking  him  if  anything 
has  happened  to  your  son,"  said  Erskine. 

"  I  have  not  asked  you  for  advice," 
Mrs.  Warrington  retorted.  "  You  pro- 
fess to  know  that  something  has  happened 
to  him.     Tell  me  what  it  is." 

Again  Erskine  hesitated.  Louise  laid 
a  hand  on  her  mother's  shoulder, 

"  Do  not  let  this  man  alarm  you, 
mother,"  the  younger  woman  said  reas- 
suringly. "  He  has  been  paid  to  spy  upon 
us,  and  thus  far  he  has  succeeded.  Now, 
in  order  to  compel  us  to  turn  back  to  Chi- 
cago, he  is  trying  to  make  us  believe  that 
something  serious  has  happened  to  Joe. 

"  He  is  only  a  detective,  mother,  and  it 
is  the  practise  of  detectives  to  lie  whenever 
they  think  a  lie  will  aid  them  in  attaining 
their  ends.  This  man  has  planned  the 
thing  with  father,  who,  if  we  telegraph  to 
him,  will  reply,  of  course,  that  Joe  is  in 
tro.uble,  and  that  we  must  return  at  once." 

"  You  have  said  enough,  Miss  Warring- 
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ton,  and  I  will  leave  you,"  he  answered, 
in  a  voice  that  shook  a  little.  "  Before  I 
go,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  explain  that 
the  man  who  was  introduced  to  you  by 
your  father  as  you  were  preparing  to  go 
to  the  opera  was  not  a  professional  detec- 
tive, nor  was  he  one  who  willingly  under- 
took the  task  on  which  he  is  now  engaged 
— a  task  which  he  little  thought  would 
expose  him  to  your  enmity." 

"  These  explanations  are  quite  unneces- 
sary," Louise  answered  coldly. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  determined  to 
make  this  one,"  said  Erskine  doggedly. 
"  You  are  right  when  you  infer  that  my 
introduction  to  you  by  your  father  was 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Mr.  Montresor." 

"  You  found  that  opportunity,  I  be- 
lieve," retorted  Louise. 

Erskine  colored  slightly,  but,,  as  grave- 
ly as  before,  he  answered :  "  Yes,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  that  meeting  I  should  not 
be  here  to-day ;  so,  despite  the  assault  that 
was  made  upon  me  on  that  evening,  I  have 
much  to  thank  you  for.  You  are  wrong, 
however,  in  assuming  that  it  is  part  of  my 
duty  to  keep  you  and  your  mother  under 
surveillance. 

"  Our  meeting  at  the  station  which  we 
have  just  left  was  quite  accidental." 

"  Accidental !  "  Louise  exclaimed  in- 
credulously. "  Do  you  ask  me  to  believe 
that  you  did  not  follow  me  to  the  train 
which  brought  me  to  Wapiti  Falls?  " 

"  Whether  I  followed  or  preceded  you 
to  that  train  I  do  not  know.  I  certainly 
had  no  suspicion  that  you  were  on  it  until 
I  saw  you  at  Wapiti  Falls." 

"  Then  why  are  you  here?  " 

Steadily  returning  the  half-mocking, 
half-defiant  gaze  of  the  young  woman 
who  confronted  him,  Erskine  hesitated, 
then  his  white  face  grew  more  tense  as  in 
a  low,  deliberate  voice  he  answered  her  : 

"  I  am  here  to  save  from  disgrace  every 
member  of  the  family  whose  name  you 
bear,  and  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  justice  the 
man  who  robbed,  then  murdered,  your 
brother !  " 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  Mrs.  Warring- 
ton half  rose  from  her  seat.  Louise, 
scarcely  less  agitated  than  her  mother, 
seized  her  arm  and  drew  her  back. 

"Murdered?"  the  elder  woman  whis- 
XJered  hoarsely. 


"  When?  "  demanded  Louise,  in  whose 
eyes  was  an  expression  of  incredulity. 

"  Just  before  you  saw  me  crossing  the 
Drive,  in  front  of  your  house — while  you 
were  returning  from — the  opera." 

"  You — you  were  with  McGrane?  "  the 
young  woman  faltered. 

"  Yes.  At  the  time  that  your  brother 
was  assaulted  McGrane  was  with  him. 
Both  were  overpowered,  and  your  brother 
received  a  wound  from  which  he  died  a 
few  minutes  afterward." 
,  A  strange  calmness  came  over  Louise. 
"  Where  did  the  assault  take  place?  "  she 
asked,  with  trembling  lips. 

"  On  the  lake  front,  below  the  sea-wall, 
in  front  of  your  house." 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  be  there  ?  " 

"  McGrane  told  me  that  Montresor 
sometimes  went  to  that  spot — to  talk  with 
your  brother,  or  to  receive  messages  from 
his  friends." 

Overcome  by  the  manifestations  of  the 
pain  which  necessity  had  compelled  him 
to  inflict  on  these  two  women,  the  young 
man  allowed  his  gaze  to  fall.  Louise  con- 
tinued to  regard  him  searchingly.  Then, 
in  a  cold,  quiet  voice,  she  spoke. 

"  My  father  told  me  that  McGrane  had 
been  drinking,  and  that  for  this  reason  he 
had  been  discharged,"  she  said.  "It  is 
only  natural,  therefore,  to  infer  that  he 
was  angry  at  our  family,  as  well  as  in- 
toxicated, while  you  were  with  him.  Are 
you  sure  that  in  the  darkness  you  did  not 
mistake  my  brother  for  the  man  who  had 
assaulted  you  in  Lincoln  Park?" 

The  Altoona  man  grew  livid. 

"  You — you  mean — "  he  stammered. 

As  he  hesitated  Louise,  y^^ith  an  arm 
around  her  sobbing  mother,  straightened 
herself  slowly,  then,  leaning  toward  Er- 
skine, she  said : 

".  I  mean  that  I  shall  communicate  at 
once  with  Chicago,  and  if  I  find  that'- any 
calamity  has  befallen  my  brother  I  shall 
cause  you  to  be  followed  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth  !  " 

With  flashing  eyes  the  young  woman 
rose  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  Go !  "  she  commanded  sternly. 

Too  dumfounded  to  reply  or  move, 
Erskine  stood  staring  helplessly  at  his 
beautiful  accuser.  Was  she  only  acting 
a  part,  or  did  she  really  harbor  the  sus- 
picion which  her  lips  had  just  expressed  ? 


To     be     continued.) 
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Surveying    the    Bad    Lands 


BY     BERTRAM     ADLER. 


THE  boys  who  started  out  to  "  win  the  West  "  by  laying  two  strips  of  steel 
over  a  right  of  way,  and  especially  those  intrepid  heroes — the  surveyors 
— encountered  romance  and  adventure  in  the  truest  sense  of  those 
much-abused  words.  Breaking  into  an  unknown  wilderness  without  guides, 
hunting  the  wild  beasts  for  food,  dodging  Indians  that  hovered  in  ambush — 
these  were  but  a  few  of  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  men  who 
broke  through  our  frontier  to  open  new  lands  of  wealth  and  wonder. 

Those  days  have  gone.     Their  men  and  the  achievements  of  those  men 
are  history.    We  live  in  the  great  era  of  commerce  that  their  work  produced. 


Desperate  Encounters  with  Indians  and  Other  Hardships   of   the   Men 

Who  Made  the  Preliminary  Survey  for  the  Northern  Pacific's 

Route  from  the'  Great  Lakes  to  Puget  Sound. 


H.  COTTER,  messenger  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  Express 
Company  at  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington,   where    he    has    been 
employed  'for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  was  with  the  Stan- 
ley party  in  1872,  when  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  made  its  preliminary  survey 
through  what  is  now  North  Dakota. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1872,"  said  Mr.  Cot- 
ter, "  I  was  employed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Brainerd,  Minnesota. 
The  company  was  just  starting  its  over- 
land road  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Puget 
Sound.  The  road  was  built  only  as  far 
as  Brainerd  at  that  time  and  in  opera- 
tion, while  west  of  Brainerd  the  graders 
were  at  work  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Red  River. 

"  E.  C.  Winne  was  purchasing-agent 
for  the  company,  furnishing  all  supplies, 
stores,  horses,  and  wagons  needed  in  the 
engineering  department  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road. 

Series  beean  in  the  Febraary  Railroad  Ma 
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"  Having  several  parties  out  on  the 
line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  horses  to 
transport  their  camps  and  supplies.  Mr. 
Winhe  went  to  St.  Paul  to  purchase 
horses.  I  received  a  telegram  from  him 
to  report  to  him  at  St.  Paul  and  to  take 
a  car-load  of  horses  to  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota. We  had  to  ship  the  horses  by  way 
of  the  St.  Paul  and  Breckenridge,  which 
was  the  only  road  running  at  that  time. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Breckenridge  I 
had  to  go  sixty  miles  overland  to  Fargo. 
West  of  Fargo  there  were  engineering- 
camps  strung  along  which  had  to  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  outfits,  and  the 
graders'  camps  between  the  Red  River 
on  the  north  and  the  Missouri  River. 

"  I  was  instructed  to  take  a  telegraph 
outfit  through  to  Jimtown,  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Fargo.  Arriving  there  with 
an  operator,  I  reported  by  wire  to  Mr. 
Winne.  This  was  the  first  message  over 
the  line. 

"  I  received  instructions  from  him  by 
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wire  to  proceed  to  Bismarck,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  to  accompany  an  expedition 
for  laying  out  the  preliminary  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  through  to  Yellowstone, 
Bismarck  being  the  starting-point  of  the 
expedition. 

"  Camp  was  fixed  at  Bismarck,  and  the 
expedition  was  to  start  about  the  middle 
of  July,  supplies  and  everything  being 
brought  up  the  Missouri  River  by  steam- 
boat. 

The  Sioux  Hunting-Grounds. 

"  We  crossed  the  river  on  the  steam- 
boat the  middle  of  July.  The  engineer- 
ing forces  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Rosser,  a  noted  cav- 
■  airy  officer  of  the  Southern  forces  in  the 
Civil  War. 

"  The  country  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  was  wild,  and  the  route  through  the 
Sioux  hunting  -  grounds  was  dangerous. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  an  escort  of  sol- 
diers and  government  troops.  General 
Stanley  was  in  command  at  Fort  Stand- 
ing Rock,  with  six  hundred  troops  under 
his  immediate  command,  and  equipped 
with  forty  re-scouts,  with  Louis  Agard, 
one  of  the  most  notable  guides  of  the 
West,  in  charge. 

"  The  engineering-party  started^  from 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  the  com- 
mand under  General  Stanley  started  from 
Fort  Standing  Rock.  Two  days'  march 
brought  the  columns  together.  Fort  Lin- 
coln Avas  being  built  at  that  time. 

"  There  were  sixty-five  government 
wagons,  one  hundred  two-mule  wagons, 
and  the  engineering  department  had  twen- 
ty four-horse  wagons  which  hauled  sup- 
plies,, camp,  and  baggage.  There  were 
two  surveying-parties  of  twenty  men  each, 
surveying  two  preliminary  lines,  and  a 
guard  of  soldiers  with  each. 

Striking  the  Bad  Lands. 

"  In  our  line  of  march,  the  re-scouts 
were  in  the  lead,  scouring  the  country, 
watching  for  the  Sioux  tribe.  We  pro- 
ceeded west  till  we  struck  the  Bad  Lands, 
which  was  once  a  vast  coal-field,  and  had 
been  burning  for  years.  Fires  were  burn- 
ing when  we  reached  the  Bad  Lands, 
which  are  twenty  miles  wide  and  extend 
from  the  Black   Hills  on  the  southwest 


to  the  Missouri  River  on  the  northeast. 
The  Little  Missouri  River  traversed  the 
Avhole  length  of  the  Bad  Lands. 

"  The  first  night  in  the  Bad  Lands  one 
of  our  hunters  killed  a  bear,  and  we  had 
meat  for  supper  and  breakfast.  These 
hunters  went  ahead  with  the  re  -  scouts, 
killed  the  game,  marked  the  meat  for 
each  company,  and  left  it  lying  where  we 
would  pick  it  up  as  we  came  along.  We 
had  two  hunters  for  each  party. 

"  Arriving  at  the  Little  Missouri  River, 
we  had  to  camp  there  a  week  on  account 
of  high  water.  In  going  through  the  Bad 
Lands  we  had  a  skirmish-line  out  on  each 
side  of  the  train  to  protect  us,  and  from 
that  time  on  we  kept  a  skirmish-line  out, 
as  the  Indians  were  beginning  to  be  trou- 
blesome. 

A  Narrow  Escape. 

"  One  night  we  made  a  dry  camp.  We 
had  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  water.  The 
scouts  reported  water  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  us,  down  in  the  gulch,  where  we 
could  not  get  a  place  to  camp.  We  had 
orders  to  go  there  for  water,  with  guards 
for  protection. 

"  John  Bear  and  I  took  the  lead.  We 
got  within  twenty  rods  of  the  Avater,  but 
the  Indians  were  in  ambush,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  soldiers  coming  up  at 
the  time,  I  would  not  be  here  to  tell  the 
story,  v' 

"  We  were  attacked  one  night,  and  had 
to  call  out  the  troops.  Shots  were  fired 
back  and  forth,  but  no  damage  was  done, 
no  one  was  killed. 

"Arriving  at  the  head  of  O'Fallon 
Creek,  in  a  valley  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  with  bluffs  on  each  side,  the  In- 
dians attacked  us  again,  riding  up  on.  top 
of  the  ridges  and  shooting  down  at  the 
party. 

"  The  skirmish-line  on  each  side  of  the 
train  climbed  the  mountains  and  drove  off 
the  Indians.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  reds  in  the  party,  as  near  as  we 
could  learn.  Louis  Agard,  our  guide,  was 
knawn  to  many-  of  the  Indians,  and  he 
rode  out  to  the  camp  and  talked  to  them. 

"  They  notified  him  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  kill  us,  as  we  were  going  through 
their  hunting-grounds,  and  that  was  what 
they  did  not  like. 

"  The  night  of  the  attack  on  O'Fallon 
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Creek,  five  of  the 
re-scouts  were 
missing.  The  next 
morning  at  dawn 
they  came  into 
camp,  their  horses 
reeking  with  sweat. 

The  Indians  had 
been  chasing  them 
all  night,  but  they 
managed  to  keep 
out  of  their  way. 

"  While  camped 
on  our  backward 
journey,  thirty 
miles  from  the 
Yellowstone 
River,  General 
Rosser,  with  one 
guide  and  an  es- 
cort of  two,  had  to 
make  a  trip  back 
to  the  mouth  of 
Powder  River.  He 
made  the  trip  in- 
side of  twenty- 
four  hours,  luckily 
not  seeing  an  In- 
dian, although 
there  were  plenty 
of  |;hem  around, 
watching. 

''The  Indians 
in  those  days  used 
looking-  glass- 
es'to  make  signals. 
We  could  see  them 

giving  signs  nearly  every  day,  reflecting 
with  the  sunlight  across  the  prairies  for 
miles. 

'"  Every  man  was  furnished  with  a 
needle-gun  and  a  belt  of  cartridges,  sup- 
plied by  the  government,  the  guns  to  be 
returned  to  the  government  when  we  ar- 
rived back  at  Fort  Lincoln. 

"  At  that  time  it  was  thought  that  gold 
would  be  found  in  plenty  in  the  Yellow- 
stone River. 

"  We  had  in  our  party  many  gold  pros- 
.pectors  and  hunters  who  took. the  trip 
to  seek  for  gold.  At  nearly  every  creek 
we  would  come  to  we  would  see  them  out 
with  their  pans  washing  for  color.  These 
prospectors  and  hunters  would  drive  the 
horses  for  us,  and  do  work  about  the 
camp,  just  to  be  along  with  the  party. 

"  While  we  were  camped  at  Bismarck, 
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before  we  crossed 
the  river,  we  could 
see  through  our 
telescopes  the  re- 
scouts  and  the 
Sioux  fighting,  six 
miles  away.  One 
night  the  Indians 
came  to  the  camp 
and  shot  througla 
the  wagons,  but 
hurt  no  one. 

"  The  next  sun- 
rise we  broke  camp, 
but  before  the  last 
wagon  left  the  In- 
dians attacked  us 
again.  General 
Stanley  ordered  us 
into  corral  imme- 
diately on  the  run. 
The  Indians  fought 
us  for  three  hours, 
but  were  finally 
chased  off  by  the 
s  c  &u  t  s  and  the 
skirmish-lines. 

"  We    proceeded 
down  the  creek  un- 
til   we    struck    the 
the     Yellow- 
stone     River,     fol- 
lowing the  Yellow- 
stone    up     to     the 
Powder   River, 
where  we  expected 
to    meet   a    survey- 
ing-party which  had  started  from  Hele- 
na,  Montana,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
started  from  Fort  Lincoln. 

"  We  camped  at  the  mouth  of  Powder 
River,  with  no  signs  of  the  other  party. 
While  at  this  camp  the  engineering  de-» 
partment  was  running  a  line  a  few  miles 
farther.  They  were  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  party  became  sep- 
arated, but  the  re-scouts  came  to  his  as- 
sistance and  saved  his  life. 

"  While  at  that  camp  on  the  YelloAv- 
stone  River,  tlie  men  decided  to  go  in 
bathing.  There  were  about  two  hundred 
of  us  in  swimming  when  the  Indians  ap- 
'  proached  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  and  began  firing  on  us. 

"  The  men  did  not  have  time  to  dress, 
but  ghibbed  their  clothes  and  ran  for 
camp.  Fortunately  the  bullets  went  wide. 
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General  Stanley  ordered  the  cannon  un- 
linibered,  and  fired  a  few  shells  across  the 
river,  driving  the  Indians  away.  We  lay 
in  camp  two  weeks,  waiting  for  the  other 
party  from  Helena,  but  could  hear  noth- 
ing from  them.  We  started  on  the  return 
and  camped  again  on  O' Fallon  Creek. 

Provisions  Getting  Low. 

"  As  our  provisions  were  getting  low, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  start  part  of 
the  train  back  to  Bismarck  after  pro- 
visions, while  the  rest  of  the  department 
was  surveying.  We  had  orders  to  leave  the 
camp  at  twelve  o'clock,  night,  so  that  the 
Indians  would  not  know  that  the  party 
had  separated. 

"  We  left  camp  in  two  columns,  with  a 
skirmish-line  on  each  side  for  protection, 
and  traveled  until  sunrise. 

"  While  at  breakfast,  our  scouts  on  the 
lead  reported  a  courier  advancing.  This 
courier  had  left  Bismarck  three  days  be- 
fore, traveling  day  and  night,  with  des- 
patches stating  that  the  surveying-party 
from  Helena,  which  was  to  meet  us  at 
Powder  River,  had  been  compelled  to 
turn  back  on  account  of  the  Indians. 

"  These  despatches" had  to  go  by  courier 
from  the  engineering-camp ,  to  Helena, 
Montana,  then  by  wire  to  Omaha,  from 
Omaha  to  St.  Paul  by  wire,  and  from  St. 
Paul  to  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  by  wire, 
and  thence  by  courier  to  our  camp. 

"  The  Indians  had  driven  the  other 
party  back,  and  General  Stanley  was  ad- 
vised to  be  on  his  guard,  as  the  redskins 
were  coming  to  drive  him' back  also.  The 
courier  took  breakfast  with  us  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  Avay. 

A  Running  Fight. 

"  We  traveled  as  fast  as  we  could  to 
Fort  Lincoln  for  our  supplies.  Loading 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  we  started  back 
again,  not  knowing  where  we  would  meet 
the  other  party,  but  expecting  them  in  the 
Bad  Lands  of  the  Little  Missouri. 

"  Arriving  at  that  river,  on  our  second 


trip,  we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  expe- 
dition. We  sent  the  two  scouts  out  to  hunt 
for  the  engineers.  They  were  driven  in  by 
the  Indians;  one  of  the  horses  was  shot 
through  the  head,  but  able  to  bring  its 
rider  in.  The  other  scout  returned  with 
a  bullet-hole  through  his  coat. 

"  Next  day  we  sent  out  ten  scouts,  who 
had  a  running  fight  with  the  Indians,  but 
they  located  the  surveying-party.  We 
stayed  in  camp  on  the  Little  Missouri  un- 
til the  other  party  came.  The  Indians 
sent  word  that  they  would  kill  us  all, 

"  One  day,  as  we  were  on  the  march, 
the  lieutenant  was  outside  of  the  skirmish- 
line  hunting  antelopes.  The  Indians  shot 
and  killed  him.  Several  Indians  rode  up 
to  scalp  him.  One  dismounted,  and  just 
as  he  was  about  to  put  his  hand  on  our 
comrade's  hair,  General  Rosser  shot  him. 

Wouldn't  Scalp  a  Negro. 

"  A  short  time  after  that,  on  the  same 
day,  a  colored  cook  was  hunting  antelope 
with  a  white  bulldog.  The  Indians  killed 
the  cook  and  the  dog,  too,^  but  would  not 
scalp  the  negro  on  account  of  his  curly 
hair. 

"  They  stripped  him  and  left  him  and 
the  dog  side  by  side.  The  lieutenant  and 
the  cook  were  both  buried  by  the  troops. 

"  We  returned  to  the  Missouri  River 
October  20,  this  being  the  first  prelimi- 
nary line  surveyed  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific west  of  the  Missouri  River.  An- 
other expedition  was  sent  out  in  1873, 
and  ran  a  preliminary  line  several  miles 
from  the  one  we  made,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  General  Terry's  command, 
which  was  out  in  1876,  at  the  time  tliat 
General  Custer  and  his  gallant  troops  of 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  of  three  hundred 
were  massacred  on  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  could  start  gra- 
ding on  the  west  of  the  Missouri.  The 
engineers  and  graders  had  to  be  protected 
by  troops  during  their  work.  At  that  time 
it  was  a  wild,  unbroken  country.  To- 
day it  is  covered  by  farms,  and  prosperity 
reigns  supreme." 


You  need  better  brakes  for  "  drifting  "  than  you  do  for  climbing. 
An  easy  life  is  not  always  the  safest. — Precepts  of  an  Eagle  Eye. 


BILL    DAIDY'S    CHAPTER. 

BY  ROBERT  FULKERSON  HOFFMAN. 

A  Sharp-Tongued  Engineer  Wins  Recognition 
Kicking  Everything  in  Sight,  and  Then  Some. 


T  is  a  feature  of  the  glad,  free 
life  of  this  republic  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  an  opinion 
on  'everything  under  the  sun, 
and,  within  wide  limits,  is  en- 
titled .to  the  unrestricted  ex- 
pression of  tlmt  opinion. 

Bill  Daidy  is  one  of  those  who  believe 
there  is  good  in  the  large  exercise  of  that 
privilege,  although  of  late  years  he  has 
added  caution  to  candor. 

In  the  old  days  he  came  in  off  his  en^ 
gine,  loaded  with  the  usual  accumulation 
of  griefs  over  the  shortcomings  of  the 
roundhouse,  which  are  apt  to  loom  large 
in  the  long  watches  of  the  night-run. 

He  gradually  grew  the  habit  of  closing 
his  regular  harangue  to  the  roundhouse 
foreman  with  a  sort  of  peroration  which 
summed,  up  the  real  or  imaginary  derelic-^ 
tions  of  everybody  connected  with  the 
road,  from  call-boy  topresident. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  flow  of  Bill's 
rough  eloquence  the  roundhouse  foreman 
unwittingly  set  Bill's  feet  upon  the  path 
that  led  upward — downward,  Bill  laugh- 
ingly insists  sometimes. 

"Bill,  why  in  thunder  don't  you  write 
a  book?  "  said  the  long-suffering  foreman, 
when  Bill  had  become  more  than  usually 
aggressive  in  his  none  too  gentle  impeach- 
ments. "  You  are  sure  wasting  your  tal- 
ent on  an  engine." 

Bill  glared  for  a  moment  before  he  was 
able  to  let  down  the  pressure  of  road 
management  which  he  had  mentally  as- 
sumed, and  then,  as  the  recollection  of  a 
purchase  he  had  recently  made  for  his 
growing  son  flashed  across  his  mind,  he 
gave  way  to  a  slow  grin  and  said : 

"  Blamed  if  I  don't  believe  that's  a 
good  idea,  Ballard.     Maybe  I'll  just  go 


you  a  chapter,  when  my  boy  gets  fit  with 
his  machine." 

So,  Daidy,  in  his  evenings  at  home,  took 
to  rehearsj^ng  his  daily  griefs  to  the  boy, 
who  laboriously  hammered  them  out  of 
the  typewriter  into  grotesques  of  composi- 
tion and  the  printer's  art. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  grew  rapidly  in  the 
skill  of  the  machine,  while  Bill's  ideas  of 
his  wrongs  and  tribulations  went  farther 
and  farther  afield,  but  became  more  clean-' 
cut  and  pointed  as  he  put  them  to  the  cold 
test  of  reading. 

Daidy  "dictated"  and  "revised,"  "killed 
copy  "  and  "  edited,"  although  he  did  not 
know  it  in  those  terms,  and  after  many 
days  what  he  had  grown  to  call  "  The 
Chapter  "  was  finished,  decked  out  with 
border-lines  that  fairly  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  boy,  and  the  eighty-odd 
characters  of  the  machine. 

Bill  gloated  over  it  for  a  week  of  nights, 
and  then  liked  it  so  well  that  he  decided 
to  have  it  all  done  over  again,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  only  supply  Ballard, 
but  also  send  carbon  copies  of  it  surrep- 
titiously to  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  the  division  superintendent,  and — • 
holy  of  holies — the  general  manager. 

He  shrank,  somehow,  from  including 
the  master  mechanic,  who  had  a  convin- 
cing and  abrupt  way  of  puncturing  bub- 
bles. Therefore,  that  able  gentleman  was, 
for  the  time  being,  blissfully  unaware  that 
the  seeds  of  a  great  accomplishment  were 
germinating  Avithin  his  bailiwick. 

The  superintendent  of  motive  power 
duly  received  his  copy,  threw  it  in  the 
waste-basket,  and  remarked  casually, 
"Bill!" 

He  liked  Bill,  but  not  Bill's  too  free 
excoriations. 
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The  division  superintendent  read  his 
copy  and,  laughing,  pigeonholed  it  for 
future  use  in  letting  down  the  pressure  of 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  when 
next  they  should  lock  horns  over  engine- 
failures. 

The  general  manager  took  up  his  copy 
from  its  personal  cover  and  read  it  from 
start  to  finish,  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  ONE. 

IF  this  don't  fit  your  case,  you  get  a  clear- 
ance card  right  here.  The  board  is  out 
for   others. 

When  you  build  an  engine  and  want  the 
most  results  and  don't  care  what  kind,  fix 
yourself  with  a  lot  of  discouraged  drafts- 
men, and,  for  chief,  get  a  good  wrangler  that 
talks  into  his  whiskers  and  don't  decide 
much. 

Tell  them  fellows,  at  the  start,  that  you 
put  them  into  that  cheese-box  office  to  stay, 
and  they  can't  break  out  onto  the  road  to  see- 
an  engine  do  business,  noways. 

Don't  pay  any  of  them  too  much.  They 
are  working  on  paper,  and  j^ou  can  easily  fix 
the  engine  after  we  get  it. 

Hire  a  lot  of  master  mechanics  that  know 
all  about  sawmills.  There  ain't  none  around 
here,  but  you  can  see  them  running  in  the 
woods  if  you  take  a  ride  with  me.  They  will 
be  ready  to  lay  up  your  new  engine  when 
it  comes  out. 

Fix  up  boiler  steel  specifications  that  you 
know  are  O.  K.,  and  then  let  the  purchasing 
agent  bluff  you  into  taking  something  better 
but  cheaper;  he  can  prove  it.  That  will  sure 
give  a  lift,  once  in  a  while,  to  some  of  us 
fellows  that's  a  little  slow  about  circulating 
in  the  scenery,  and  it  will  make  things  brisk 
in  the  boiler-shop.  Them  fellows  need  work. 
They  are  too  strong  to  rest  nights. 

Use  hammered  engine-frames.  If  I  was 
a  track-man,  Fd  like  to  be  able  to  put  my 
hand  on  a  busted  weld  and  say,  "  Them's  it," 
after  the  engine  jumped  the  track  and  got 
pulled  out  of  a  borrow-pit.  The  despatcher 
won't  care,  if  she  don't  block  the  track. 
It  makes  work  for  the  blacksmiths. 

Fix  your  spring-rigging  so,  when  it  breaks, 
the  equalizer  will  hit,  point  down,  in  the 
track.  Gives  the  engine  a  better  start  when 
she  jumps.  She  will  go  farther  and  every- 
thing had  ought  to  be  made  go  as  far  as  it 
can. 

Truck  -  pedestal  binder  -  bolts  should  set 
low  enough  to  rip  up  a  frosty  plank  cross- 
ing. It  gives  the  engines  a  good  name 
as  goers.  One  nut's  enough.  Two  stay  on 
too  well. 

Put  your  driving-box  wedge-bolts  in  a 
safe-deposit  box  behind  the   driving-wheels. 


Somebody  might  get  at  them  with  a  wrench, 
on  the  road.  Wedge-bolts  had  ought  tp  be 
smelled  or  heard  from  when  the  journals 
■  screech ;  not  seen. 

If  anybody  thinks  he  wants  to  slack  a 
wedge-bolt,  let  that  man  shoot  the  jamb-nuts 
off  with  a  gun.  That's  what  guns  is  for, 
and  they'd  ought  to  be  carried  in  the  tool- 
kit. 

The  roundhouse  gang's  too  good  for  the 
job.  New  engines  don't  run  hot  soon  enough 
to  suit  yours  truly.  Put  a  crew  of  hoboes  in 
there  and  tell  them  they  got  to  save  oil  and 
ram  the  cellar-packing  down  in  with  a  pinch- 
bar.  They  will  do  it.  The  babbitt  and  stuff 
you  drop  over  the  division  makes  good  bal-- 
last. 

Wall  in  your  cellar-bolts,  so  if  a  fellow 
gets  them  out,  digging  babbitt  out  of  the  cel- 
lar, on  a  fast  run,  he  can't  get  them  in  again 
inside  of  fifteen  minutes  apiece.  The  des- 
patcher won't  care — ask  him — and  the  en- 
gineer daresn't.  It's  all  he  can"  do  to  talk 
his  way  out  of  a  lay-off. 

Don't  you  worry  about  front-ends.  If 
the  engine  looks  good  to  you,  but  don't  steam 
no  more  than  a  teakettle  with  the  bottom  out, 
let  the  trainmaster  put  on  a  helper  once  in 
a  while.  Three  or  five  years  from  now 
somebody  else' will  have  your  job  anyhow, 
and  he'll  set  most  of  your  front-end  furni- 
ture out  on  the  scrap-pile  while  he  cleans 
house,  and  forget  to  put  it  back  again.  That 
will  help  some. 

When  some  fellow  offers  you  one  of  them 
superheaters  or  feed-water  heaters  with  his 
name  stamped  onto  it,  tell  him  to  go  over 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library  and  read  an- 
cient history  on  how  them  things  was  let 
rust  off  of  everj^  sacred-ox  cart  in  Egypt 
six  thousand  years  before  George  Stephen- 
son— and  why  don't  he  go  get  a  patent  on 
an  incubator  or  something  useful? 

Put  the  biggest  smoke-stack  onto  her  that 
your  money  will  buy  without  passing 
dividends.  It  makes  what  my  old  school- 
master used  to  call  "  quiet  dignity " ;  like 
big  ears  onto  a  jackass. 

You  can  easily  choke  down  the  exhaust- 
nozzle  to  suit,  and  the  general  manager 
ain't  ashamed  to  say  that  he  don't  know 
back-pressure  from  lumbago.  He's  a  healthy 
man,  or  was,  the  last  time  I  pulled  him,  and 
can't  bother  about  little  fleas  like  them  on 
the  railroad  dog. 

Run  out  a  long  extension  on  the  front 
end.  It's  no  good,  but  it  gives  a  bejolly  look 
that  makes  newspaper  men  gape  at  her  and 
say  she's  a  wonder  for  speed.  That'll  do 
J;he  general  passenger-agent  good,  but  he 
knows  it  ain't  so. 

If  you  find  there's  rooms  to  rent  in 
the  front  end  after  you  get  it  done,  and  the 
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heater  men  show  up  again  without  the  incu- 
bator, fill  her  up  with  their  stuff.  It's  hang 
for  us  fellows,  but  it  helps  hold  the  front 
trucks    down   when  you're  going   some. 

Bend  your  feed  and  air  pipes  as  sharp  and 
as  often  as  you  can.  It  shows  that  nobody 
was  looking  and  they  freeze  up  quicker 

Look  out  for  your  engine-cab.  Fix  it  so 
that  if  a  fellow  goes  to  the  front  door  he 
can't  get  back  again  to  the  throttle  without 
getting  orders  from  the  despatcher,  showing 
that  the  main-line  of  the  cab  is  clear. 

Put  the  injector,  the  levers,  and  brake- 
valve  where  he  can't  get  at  them  "too  soon. 
He  will  find  them  with  a  torch.  Stand  the 
reverse-lever  v/here  it  will  corner  him  hard 
against  the  cab  in  back-motion,  and  throw 
him  out  of  the  front  door  when  he  lets  it 
down  to  drift.  Make  it  short  and  a  hard 
kicker.  Don't  put  in  a  foot-rest.  He  might 
pull  up  the  rails. 

Set  the  engineer's  brake-valve  where  the 
handle  will  connect  with  a  fellow's  breeches 
when  he  climbs,  up  or  down,  and  make  a  full 
application  or  release.  It  will  make  business 
for  the  claim  department,  and  the  man  that 
runs  her  will  get  a  gift  of  gab  that  ain't 
found  in  no  almanac — same  as  the  rest  of 
us. 

Any  man  that  says  the  valves  rub  the  bal- 
ance-plates is  most  generally  mistaken.  If 
the  reverse-lever  kicks  clear  of  the  quad- 
rant and  deals  him ,  a  solar  plexy— never 
mind.  He  can't  swear  until  he  comes  to, 
and  the  passengers  will  blame  it  onto  him 
anyhow.  He's  got  to  get  there  or  get  off. 
You  know  it. 

When  he  wants  the  fit  of  cross-head  keys 
and  spiders  examined,  tell  him  it  was  the 
main  rod  he  heard.  It's  rich  to  let  a  cylinder- 
head  go  out  once  in  a  while;  sounds  patri- 
otic, and  makes  them  fellows  in  the  machine- 
shop  feel  they  are  worth  while. 

The  boy  allows  we  are  working  too  many 
nights  at  this.  He  wants  a  change.  We  are. 
So  don't  you  bother  about  fire-boxes  and 
ash-pans.  When  the  president  sends  word 
that  he  "couldn't  see  the  right  of  way  on 
his  last  trip  for  smoke,"  send  him  to  me,  and 
I'll  tell  him  he  was  on  the  wrong  end  of  the 
train.     It  was  all  clear  ahead  of  the  engine. 

That'll  make  him  know  that  we  are  men 
of  some  parts ;  part  wood  and  part  leather, 
with  brass  trimmings — which  I   am 
Yours  truly, 
William   Daidy,  Engineer. 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since 
Daidy  handed  his  chapter,  duly  sealed,  to' 
Ballard,  in  the  roundhouse,  and  Ballard 
pocketed  it,  unopened,  as  Daidy  went  out 
upon  his  run.  But  Ballard  still  has  the 
first  page  of  it  framed  above  his  desk, 


in  its  what-not  border,  composed  of  all 
the  claw-marks  and  constellations  that 
Daidy's  invincible  typewriter  could  pro- 
duce. 

Ballard  is  not,  fortunately  for  him,  a 
roundhouse  foreman  now,  and  Daidy's 
modest  title  of  engineer  has  also  under- 
gone some  changes  for  better. 

It  was  with  the  general  manager,  how- 
ever, that  the  seed  of  Daidy's  rough-shod 
sowing  first  took  root,  although  no  intima- 
tion of  that  reached  Daidy  at  the  time, 
except  in  the  master  mechanic's  peremp- 
tory challenge  when  Bill  arrived  back 
after  a  lay-over  of  two  days  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  division. 

"  Say,"  demanded  the  master  mechanic, 
"  do  you  carry  that  cussed  typewriter  of 
yours  on  the  engine  with  you?  " 

"  Naw,"  Bill  answered  promptly. 

"  Well,"  said  the  master  mechanic,  with 
the  absorbed  air  of  hearing  other  things 
than  Bill's  reply,  "  you  want  to  quit  it." 

Daidy,  seeing  farther  than  across  the 
right  of  way,  said  no  more,  but  departed. 

When  a  man  has  enough  strength  of 
character  to  get  his  head  above  the  level 
of  railroad  waters,  however  grotesquely 
he  may  at  first  appear,  there  is  usually 
something  in  him  worth  observing.  If  he 
has  balance  and  staying  powers  he  may 
get  his  feet  upon  the  solid,  and  a  leader 
has  been  discovered. 

Somewhat  in  this  fashion  the  general 
manager  reasoned  as  he  read  Bill's  chap- 
ter. He  called  his  secretary,  and  by 
careful  question  and  reply  it  was  soon 
established  that  neither  of  them  knew 
M'ho  William  Daidy  was,  nor  what  of 
William's  chapter  was  fact  and  what 
fancy. 

Therefore,  the  general  manager  made 
a  brief  investigation,  put  some  pointed 
questions  to  the  superintendent  of  motive- 
power,  who  fumed  a^  little,  but  electrified 
the  master  mechanic  (as  witness  his  short 
and  simple  inquiry  of  Bill),  and  thus 
Bill's  little  seeds  began  to  grow  apace. 

Changes  were  made.  Plans  were  de- 
vised and  revised  until  new  engines  bore 
signs  of  improvement.  These  things  were 
discussed  on  the  home  road,  and  the  news 
of  them  went  broadcast  over  many  roads. 

Bill's  ideas  bore  the  test  of  service,  and 
flourished  like  the  proverbial  green  bay 
tree,  until  finally  they  came  before  the 
"  First   Intelligence,"   the   "  Great  Area- 
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num,"  or  "  Court  of  Last  Resort  "  of  the 
railroad  mechanical  world,  and  were 
called  good.  No  longer  bearing  the  name 
of  "  William  Daidy,  Engineer,"  it  is  true, 
but  labeled  with  the  names  of  many  men, 
for  that  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  the 
destiny  of  all  things  that  are  good  enough 
to  prove  good. 

But  the  "  Court  of  Last  Resort  "  called 
them  good,  under  whatever  sponsorship 
they  then  appeared ;  and  for  those  who 


long  ago  read  the  lines  of  Daidy's  chapter, 
and  read  between  those  lines  as  well,  there 
is  written  large  upon  the  modern  loco- 
motive the  story  that  is  written  here. 

"Bill  never  got  beyond  "  Chapter  One  " 
of  Ballard's  "  book."  There  was  no  need. 
But  having  demonstrated  that  he  was  "  a 
man  of  parts,"  it  was  thought  advanta- 
geous to  transpose  him  to  the  ranks  of 
those  he  had  smitten.  Thus,  Bill  became 
a  road  foreman  of  engines — and  more. 


THE    BREVITY    OF    RAILROAD    ORDERS. 


British  Railroader  Thinks  that  Those  Issued  in  America  Should  Contain 

More  Information. 


THE  following  interesting  comment  on 
American  methods  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  a  London  contemporary : 

"  One  feature  that  strikes  a  British  railway 
ofificer  when  visiting  America  is  the  frugal- 
ity of  the  notices  given  to  trainmen  as  to 
signal  changes,  as  compared  with  those  is- 
sued in  this  country. 

"  Our  practise  is,  as  a  rule,  to  have  a 
block  showing  the  shape  of  the  signal,  to 
give'  its  name,  distance  from  the  signal-box, 
and  position,  whether  on  the  up  or  down 
side  of  the  line.  All  new  signal-boxes  and 
new  or  ahered  junctions,  cross-over  roads 
and  other  connections  are  described  in  great 
detail.  These  details,'  to  an  American,  no 
doubt,  appear  unnecessary,  and,  possibly, 
they  are  so.  But  they  have  contributed  to 
the    great    safety    of    British    railways. 

"  The  brevity  of  the  notice  issued  by  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road, when  the  working  of  the  lines  between 
Chicago  and  Elkhart  was  changed  from 
left-hand  to  right-hand  running  in  July  last 
will  point  our  remarks. 

"Although  the  length  of  railway  affected 
is  ninety  miles,  the  notice  of  the  changes 
and  of  the  essential  alteration  to  roads  and 
signals  is  contained  in  eighty  lines,  from 
which     ve  extract  the   following: 

"  '  Rule  D-108  will  be  modified  as  follows  : 
Where  two  main  tracks  are  in  service  trains 
will  use  the  right-hand  track  unless  other- 
wise instructed.  When  more  than  two  main 
tracks  are  in  service,  instructions  as  to  their 
use  will  be  given  in  the  time-table. 

"  '  The  following  new  sidings  will  go  into 
service  at  the  same  time.'  Here  follows 
reference  to  seven  sidings,  all  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  fifteen  lines. 


"  '  At  various  stations  track  changes  have 
been  made,  especially  in  cross-overs.  All 
concerned  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  changes. 

"  '  Interlocking,  train  order,  and  automatic 
block  signals  will  be  located  either  over  or 
upon  the  right  of  and  adjoining  the  track 
to   which  they   refer.' " 

The  change,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
information  as  to  its  extent,  was  made  with- 
out any  mishap  or  delay. 

Might  it  not  be  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  comment  saw  an  apparent  brevity  in 
the  notice  mentioned  and  failed  to  appre- 
ciate that  a  vast  amount  of  work  had  been 
expended  upon  this  notice  to  bring  it  down 
to  a  form  in  which  it  could  be  most  readily 
and  effectively  comprehended  by  the  engine- 
man,  says  The  Signal  Engineer. 

The  fact  that  the"  change-over  was  made 
without  any  mishap  or  delay  seems  to  prove 
conclusively  enough  that  the  notice  in  its 
final  form  was  not  too  brief.  Any  implica- 
tion in  this  comment  that  the  prevailing  prac- 
tise of  giving  as  little  as  is  required  in  no- 
tices of  this  character  in  America  is  a 
contributory  cause  of  unsafe  operation  is 
entirely  unwarranted. 

Operating  officials  in  this  country  know 
their  roads  and  know  their  men.  If  there 
appears  to  be  a  seeming  meagerness  of  de- 
tail in  the  iiistructions  that  they  give  to  en- 
gine-men in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  because 
they  regard  brevity  a  virtue  so  long  as  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  engine- 
man.  ~ 

Results  prove  that  though  the  instructions 
are  brief  they  are  not  lacking  in  essential 
information. 


Letters   of   an   Old  Railroad 
Man  and   His   Son. 


BY     HERMAN    DA    COSTA. 


No.  6.— WHY  THE  KNOCKER  ALWAYS  LOSES. 


Jim  Suddenly  Discovers  that  a  Haughty  Gent  Has  Been  Placed  Over 

Him,  and  He  Writes  Papa  that  He'll  Resign 

at  Once. 


JIM  TO  THE  OLD  MAN. 


EAR  DAD  :  For  the  last  week 
I've  been  as  mad  as  a  hor- 
net. Bigby  had  to  quit  on 
account  of  illness,  and, 
naturally,  I  was  right  in 
line  for  his  job.  I  held  it, 
too,  for  over-  three  months  while  he  was 
away,  and  got  along  first-rate — accord- 
ing to  what  Connolly  said. 

Last  Monday  morning,  Connolly 
brought  a  new  man  up  to  me,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  T.  F.'s  new  secretary. 

For  a  moment,  I  was  flabbergasted. 
Then  I  stood  up,  shook  hands  and  said 
something,  and  went  back  to  work.  But 
all  day  I  felt  as  mean  as  a  cat  that's  been 
given  a  bath. 

It  didn't  seem  right,  and"  doesn't  even 
now,  that  a  fellow  should  come  in  and  be 
put  over  my  head  that  way.  I  remember 
telling  you  that  if  a  man  deserved  it,  he 
ought  to  get  promoted,  no  matter  who 
was  in  the  way;  but  "the  fact  is  that  this 
fellow  doesn't  know  the  next  thing  about 
railroading,  and  is  as  much  able  to  do 
the  work  as  a  salted  mackerel. 

For  instance,  he  wrote  the  general 
manager  of  the  B.  and  D.  S.  W.,  asking 
him  to  explain  how  No.  6  happened  to 
lose  two  hours  on  the  Illinois  Division, 
when  even  the  office-boy  knows  that  we 
haven't    got    anything    to    do    with    the 

Scries  began  in  December,    1909.   Ratlroad    Man'i    Maeft'inc 
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Southwestern,  and  have  no  business  ask- 
ing them  to  explain  delays  unless  we 
write  them  through  the  president. 

We  got  a  hot  letter  from  Burnsides,  of 
the  Southwestern.  He  wrote  direct  to 
the  president,  asking  him  if  T.  F.  had  so 
little  to  do  that  he  wanted  to  butt  in  on 
another  division.  The  president  sent  for 
T.  F.,  and  Mr.  Private  Secretary  got  a 
grilling. 

Later,  I  found  out  that  some  fat-head 
director  had  asked  the  president  to  ap- 
point this  man  as  private  secretary  to 
some  official,  and  as  this  director  was  an 
influential  man  he  was  given  the  place 
that  Bigby  left  vacant. 

It's  a  shame.  I  wouldn't  mind  it  so 
much,  but  Grand,  the  new  man,  is  a 
haughty  cuss,  whose  father  and  mother 
are  in  society,  and  he  won't  speak  to  you 
like  a  decent  fellow.  Just  a  couple  of 
days  ago  he  sent  for  me.  When  I  entered 
the  office  he  wheeled  round  in  his  chair. 

"  Take  this  letter,   Britt,"  he  ordered. 

"  Take  it  yourself!  "  I  fired  back. 

He  got  red.  "  You're  insolent.  Will 
you  take  this  letter,  or  won't  you?  " 

"  I  won't,"  I  answered. 

Then  I  left  him,  and  went  back  to  my 
work..  In  a  minute  or  so  he  came  out  to 
Connolly  and  marched  up  to  his  desk. 
'*  I  instructed  that  young  man  to  receive 
this  dictation,  Mr.  Connolly,"  he  said, 
"  and  he  refused  to  do  so." 

SincU  copiM«    10  cr«tt. 
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He  handed  Connolly  the  letter.  _  Con- 
nolly was  pinning  some  correspondence 
together,  and  he  forced  a  big  pin  through 
it  before  he  answered.  "  That's  all 
right,"  he  replied;  "  I'll  give  it  to  him. 
jNIr.  Britt,"  he  called  out,  "  Avould  you 
mind  taking  this  letter  for  me?" 

I  took  my  book  and  hustled  over  to 
Connolly's  desk.  Grand  stood  there  for 
a  second,  frowning,  then  went  back  in 
the  office.  When  Connolly  got  through 
dictating,  he  stopped  me  as  I  was  going. 

"  If  you  haven't  got  much  on  hand,  and 
he  asks  you  to  do  work  for  him,"  he  said, 
"  go  ahead  and  do  it.  I  know  you  aren't 
supposed  to  do  it,  but  give^  man  enough 
rope  and  he'll  hang  himself." 

Of  course,  Connolly  is  right  in  what 
he  says ;  but  it  makes  me  hot  to  have  to 
work  for  this  man.  I've  taken  dictation 
from  him  a  couple  times  since,  but  never 
speak  to  him  except  on  business. 

He  writes  the'  worst  fool  stuff  I  ever 
read,  but  it's  not  my  duty  to  correct  it, 
and  I  send  it  out  jiTSt  the  way  he  gives 
it  to  me.  As  a  result,  we've  been  called 
down  several  times  by  the  freight  traffic 
department.  It  made  T.  F.  mad  as  blazes 
when  Burnsides  pitched  into  hhii,  and 
Grand  got  a  beautiful  calling  down. 

I'm  not  feeling  very  much  satisfied 
about  things.  If  they  can  put  in  a  man 
ahead  of  me  oh  account  of  pull,  I'm  like- 
ly to  stay  in  one  position  forever.  I  know 
enough  now  about  railroad  work  to  fill 
a  position  in  almost  any  department,  and 
I've  been  thinking  about  looking  around 
for  something  else. 

Still,  I  hate  leaving  T.  F.  and  the  of- 
fice ;  they've  treated  me  all  right,  and  it 
feels  like  home  now.  But  this  "  four- 
flusher,"  coming  in  witii  his  aristocratic 
airs,  is  enough  to  upset  anybody.  The 
whole  office  has  got  it  in  for  him.  He  had 
an  argument  with  Lynes,  and  Lynes  al- 
most punched  his  head. 

T.  F.  has  been  out  on  the  line  twice 
since  the  new  man  came,  and  each  time 
he  took  him  out  with  him.  I  noticed 
that  both  times  he  brought  in  a  lot  of 
letters  and  gave  them  to  me  to  answer. 
He  never  did  that  with  Bigby ;  so,  evi- 
dently, the  new  man  isn't  making  any 
great  hit  with  T.  F. 

,  I  think  I'll  look  up  a  new  place.  If  I 
can't  locate  anything,  I  guess  I  will  re- 
sign, and  come  back  home  to  visit  you  for 


a  week  or  so.  But  there  are  lots  of  places 
around  town,  and  if  I  can't  get  suited 
right  away,  I'll  keep  on  moving  around 
until  I  get  something  good. 

The  B.  and  D.  isn't  such  a  great  road, 
anyhow;  and  it's  mighty  mean  to  work  a 
game  like  this  on  me.  A  road  that  will 
give  a  man  a  good  job  on  account  of  a 
big  pull  isn't  worth  much  anyhow. 

Love  to  mother.     Affectionately, 

Jim. 
telegram.     • 
James  Britt,  (Collect) 

Care  Gen'l.  Mgr.  B.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Baltc,  Md. 
It  takes  grit  to  hold  a  job.     Are  you  a 
quitter?  Wm.  Britt. 


(Paid) 


TELEGRAM. 
Wm.   BrITTj 

Monongah,  W.  Va. 
I'd  rather  be  a  quitter  than  a  knocker. 

J.  Britt. 


TELEGRAM. 

James   Britt,  (Paid) 

Care  G.  M.,  B.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Balto.,  Md.    - 
V/hat's  the  .use  of  being  either  ? 

Wm.   Britt. 


THE  OLD  MAN  TO  JIM. 

Dear  Jim  :  Some  time  before  you  Avere 
born  there  were  two  men  working  for  the 
B.  and  D.  One  was  named  Lynes  and 
one  Connolly.  Both  worked  as  clerks  in 
the  superintendent's  office.  Both  were 
good  men,  knew  their  business,  and  stuck 
to  it. 

One  day  a  fellow  was  brought  in  from 
the  outside  and  put  over  their  heads  at  a 
salary  twenty-five  dollars  more  than  they 
were  getting.  Lynes  went  right  up  in  the 
air  about  it.  He  kicked  and  stormed  and 
knocked  the  road.  Connolly  took  it  quiet- 
ly, obeyed  orders,  and  when  the  other 
fellow  told  him  to  do  anything  he  did  it. 

In  about  a  month's  time  Lynes  was 
completely  changed.  From  being  a 
steady  worker,  he  grumbled  continually, 
and  disobeyed  the  new  man  and  knocked 
him  to  every  one. 

At  first  people  agreed  with  hirri>  It 
looked  tough  to  have  a  job  like  that  put 
up  on  him,  and  they  told  him  so.  That 
made  him  worse  J:han  ever.  But  after 
a  while  people  got  tired  of  listening  to 
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Lynes.  They  had  their  own  affairs  to 
attend  to.  They  set  Lynes  down  as  a 
chronic  kicker,  and  began  to  knock  him. 

Gradually  he  dropped  out  of  things, 
and  took  to  criticizing  the  road  and  the 
office  in  public. 

In  the  meantime,  Connolly  had  gone 
on  sticking  steadily  to  business  and  obey-  " 
ing  orders  when  they  were  given,  regard- 
less of  who  gave  them.  The  new  man 
nlade  bad  breaks,  but  Connolly  always 
was  on  hand  to  help  him  out,  and  the 
two  got  along  pretty  smoothly. 

One  day  a  better  position  fell  vacant, 
and  the  chief  clerk,  looking  around  for  a 
competent  man,  thought  of  Connolly. 
He  was  loyal  to-  his  employers. 

Lynes  went  up  in  the  air.  He  had  a 
grievance  before,  but  it  was  an  insult 
now.  He  was  as  well  able  to  take  the 
job  as  Connolly.  Indeed,  he  thought  he 
could  hold  it  down  better.  In  addition, 
the  new  man  had  got  settled  and  was  be- 
ginning to  be  sharp  with  Lynes.  Lynes 
refused  to  do  what  the  new  man  told  him. 
He  was  reported  to  the  C.  C,  and  the 

C.  C.  got  him  up  on  the  carpet. 

After  that,  Lynes  didn't  have  anjruse 
for  the  road.  He  drew  his  salary,  and 
only  did  what  he  absolutely  had  to  do. 

One  night  he  had  gone  off  a  little  be- 
fore closing  tinie,  and  was  standing  on 
the  corner  waiting  for  a  car,  when  a 
stranger  asked  him  the  way  to'  the  B.  and 

D.  Building. 

Lynes  told  him  how  to  get  there,  and 
added  that  it  was  the  worst  road  in  the 
country.  The  stranger  naturally  wanted 
to  know  why,  and  Lynes  began  to  tell 
him  about  the  awful  delays  on  the  line, 
the  wrecks,  and  the  rotten  service. 

He  painted  such  an  awful  picture  that 
he  got  the  stranger  interested.  Inci- 
dentally, he  let  drop  the  fact,  to  show 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
that  he  was  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
That  settled  the  stranger. 

An  employee  of  the  road  certainly 
ought  to  know  if  it  was  dangerous  to 
travel  on.  He  thanked  Lynes  and  struck 
out  for  another  route. 

About  a  week  after  that  a  letter  came 
down  from  the  general  manager's  office 
through  the  general  superintendent  to  the 
superintendent.  It  created  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  around  Connolly's  desk. 
About    quitting    tinie,    Connolly    called 


Lynes  over  and  handed  him  the  letter.   It 
read : 

About  four  days  ago  I  met  a  Mr.  Frisbie 
in  New  York,  a  member  of  Frisbie  &  Co., 
big  cotton  exporters.  Mr.  Frisbie  had  sent 
a  very  large  shipment  of  cotton  over  the 
P.  F.  R.  R.,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
give  us  a  share  of  this  business. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  considered  doing 
so  on  this  shipment,  but  that  he  had  learned 
from  an  authoritative  source  that  the  delays 
were  so  many  on  the  B.  and  D.  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  risk  it  on  his  shipments,  as  they 
invariably  called  for  connection  with  steam- 
ers sailing  on  set  days. 

I  asked  him  what  this  source  was.  He  was 
reluctant  about  answering,  but  I  finally  got 
him  to  state  that  seven  days  ago  he  had  been 
in  Baltimore  on  business,  and  accidentally 
met  a  man  in  the  superintendent's  office  who 
gave  him  this  information. 

I  challenged  his  statement,  and  he  said  it 
could  be  readily  confirmed,  as  the  man  who 
had  told  him  this  was  on  the  train  reports, 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  traffic. 

I  suggest  that  action  be  taken  to  remove 
so  disloyal  an  employee.  In  this  instance  his 
lying  statements,  if  Mr.  Frisbie  was  truthful, 
have  lost  us  thousands  of  dollars  in  business. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  freight 
traffic  manager.  At  the  bottom  was  writ- 
ten, in  savage  strokes  of  a  pen : 

Discharge  this  man  at  once,  notifying  us 
of   his   name. — J.    D.,   General  Manager. 

For  an  instant  everything  swam  before 
Lynes's  eyes.  He  had  to  grip  hold  of  the 
desk  to  remain  standing.  The  chief  clerk 
looked  up  at  him.  He  gulped  once  or 
twice,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice 
was  lost.  It  was  only  too  evident  that  he 
was  guilty,  and  the  chief  clerk  knew  it. 

Lynes  got  his  discharge  on  the  spot. 

There  wasn't  a  railroad  man  in  town 
who  didn't  hear  of  his  disloyalty,  and 
when  he  applied  for  work  he  was  prompt- 
ly turned  down.  He  had  a  wife  and  child 
to  support,  and  things  must  have  gone 
hard  with  him,  for  the  year  after  that 
there  was  one  of  depression,  and  work 
was  as  hard  to  get  as  green  corn  in  winter. 

It  was  just  about  ten  years  ago  that  he 
came  back  to  the  B.  and  D.  His  hair 
was  gray,  and  he  was  dressed  like  a 
tramp.  The  chief  clerk  had  been  pro- 
moted right  along,  and  at  the  same  time 
Connolly  had  gone  along  with  him,  until 
one  was  general  superintendent  and  the 
other  his  chief  clerk. 

Lynes   put  up  such  a  hard-luck  story 
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to  his  old  friend  Connolly,  now  C.  C, 
that  Connolly  finally  managed  to  give 
him  a  little  odd  work  around  the  office. 
His  wife  had  died  of  starvation,  and  his 
child — the  less  said  of  the  girl  the  better. 

Then  the  general  superintendent  was 
promoted  to  be  general  manager,  and  he 
took  Connolly  along  with  him  as  chief 
clerk.  You  know  them  well.  The  G. 
M.  is  T.  F.,  and  Connolly  is  one  of  your 
bosses. 

Some  fellow  with  pull  is  always  being 


put  ahead  of  some  fellow  who  thinks  he 
has  merit. 

What  good  is  it  going  to  do  the  second 
man  if  he  goes  off  the  handle  and  quits? 
He's  out  of  a  job  then,  and  practically 
has  to  begin  all  over  again.  If  he'd  stick, 
the  day  would  come  when  he'd  be  the  one 
man  to  fit  in,  a  pinch,  and  you  bet  your 
flues  that  there  isn't  a  railroad  that  will 
pass  him  up. 

Keep  cool — and  keep  busy. 

Your  affectionate  Father. 


HE    GOT    HIS   THROUGH    CAR. 


Although    an   Immigration    Agent's    Contract    Wasn't   Good,    the    Ohio 
Railroad  Commission   Helped   Him  Out. 


J  P.  TAFT  is  a  Canadian  immigration- 
•  agent,  and  if  he  doesn't  get  all  that 
belongs  to  it  for  any  party  of  immigrants 
he  happens  to  be  conducting  he  wants  to 
know  whj^  Recently  he  was  convoying  a 
party  from  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  to  Al- 
berta, Canada.  He  bought  through  tickets 
to  Detroit — twenty-two  of  them — via  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  Columbus,  thence 
on  the  Hocking  Valley  to  Detroit. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  train  arrived  at 
Columbus  at  3.45  a.m.,  and,  according  to  a 
definite  understanding  Mr.  Taft  had  with 
the  company,  its  car,  with  the  immigration 
party,  was  to  be  attached  to  the  regular  4.45 
Hocking  Valley  train  out  of  Columbus.  But 
even  immigration-agents  have  their  troubles, 
and  this  nice  little  program  v/as  not  to  be. 

The  Hocking  Valley  officials  were  very 
sorry,  but  there  was  a  trifling  consideration 
in  the  shape  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  between  their  insistent  patron 
and  their  really  obliging  selves.  Mr.  Taft 
had  twenty-two  through  tickets,  but  to  get 
a  through  car  he  must  have  twenty-five. 
Otherwise,  both  he  and  the  Hocking  Valley 
would  be  in  trouble. 

That  sounded  formidable,  but  it  didn't 
feeze  Mr.  Taft.  He  said  his  verbal  contract 
called  for  a  through  car.  He  had  in  his  care 
several  babies,  whose  innocent  young  lives 
should  not  be  endangered  by  changing  cars 
at  such  an  unearthly  hour,  as  well  as  an  old 
man,  whose  gray  hair  he  would  not  bring 
down  in  sorrow  to  another  car. 

He  would  either  have  his  car  taken  out  on 
the  5.45,  or  he  would  rouse  from  their  beds 
the  railway  commissioners  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  give  him  his  rights ;  better  that  four 
mere '' railway    commissioners     should    lose 


sleep,  catch  cold,  and  die,  than  that  one  im- 
migrant, a  prospective  citizen  of  Canada  and 
the  British  Empire,  should  change  cars. 

At  this  the  Hocking  Valley  officials  bright- 
ened perceptibly.  They  told  Mr.  Taft  to 
go  ahead  and  do  his  worst  to  the  railway 
commissioners ;  they  wouldn't  hinder  him. 
So  down  the  street  went  Mr.  Taft,  and  re- 
ceived the  shock  of  his  life  when  he  found 
that  the  railroad  commissioners  were  al- 
ready about,  and,  in  fact,  were  just  prepar- 
ing to  take  a  train  for  Dayton  to  transact 
some  official  busii^ess. 

The  sight  of  such  devotion  to  duty  gave 
him  hope,  especially  when  he  learned  that 
one  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Sullivan,  was 
newly  appointed.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Sulli- 
van would  be  zealous.  Mr.  SulHvan  was. 
Also,  he  proved  himself  to  be  very  diplo- 
matic, soothing,  and  efficient. 

He  went  with  Mr.  Taft,  and  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time  a  deputation  of  Hocking 
Valley  officials  was  on  its  way  with  money 
in  its  pocket  and  charity  in  its  heart  to  buy 
coffee  and  other  things  for  the  waiting  im- 
migrants. Another  deputation,  with  Mr. 
Taft's  cheerful  approval,  was  cleaning  out 
and  preparing  for  their  use  a  nice  car,  more 
comfortable  than  the  one  they  had,  which 
was  to  be  backed  up  to  their  own  car,  so 
that  they  would  not  even  have  to  step  down 
the  steps  to  make  the  transfer. 

It  was  as  simple  as  losing  money,  and 
soon  Mr.  Sullivan  was  departing,  leaving 
gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  im- 
migrants, and  the  Hocking  Valley  officials. 
The  gratitude  of  the  latter,  however,  was 
as  nothing  to  their  relief  when  they  saw 
the  coach  of  those  departing  immigrants 
disappear  on  the  next  train  out. 
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BY  F.   H.   ri;ghardson, 

Author  of  "Oh,  You  Buttinsky  !  " 

Fatty  Takes  Her  Out,  with  Bill  at  the 
Shovel,   and— Well,    Let   Bill   Tell   It. 


ILL,  I  .hear  you  are  a  sure- 
enough,  dyed  -  hi  -  the  -  wool 
hero,"  remarked' the  engmeer 
as  he  clhnbed  hito  the  cab,  a 
clean  suit  of  overalls  under 
his  arm. 

"  I  dunno  about  th'  hero,  end  of  it,  but 
they's  one  thing  I  can  tell  you.  without  any 
stutterin'." 

"And  what  is  that.  Bill?" 

"  That  I've  had  all  th'  excitement  I'm 
hankerin'  for,  an'  I  don't  want  no  more 
go-rounds  with  train-robbers  now,  here- 
after, an'  forevermore !  " 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  old  man,"  said 
the  engineer,  seating  himself  comfortably 
to  listen.  "  From  what  I've  heard,  it  was 
a  pretty  hot  -proposition,  all  right." 

"  Say,  you're  on  th'  main  line,  sure 
enough!  Hot?  It  was  so  hot  that  I 
won't  need  a  fire  t'  keep  me  warm  for 
some  consid'able  spell,  I'm  thinkin'. 

"  Y'  see,  it  was  this  way.  When  you 
said  you  was  a  goin'  to  lay  oif  las'  trip,  I 
doped  it  out  that  I'd  take  a  rest,  too  ;  but 
the  hoodoo  that  rides  straddle  of  my 
shoulders  when  I'm  awake  an'  sits  on  th' 
bed-post  while  I'm  sleepin'  got  busy  an' 
set  me  figgerin'  how  you'd  only  be  off 
one  trip  an'  hoAV  much  I  needed  th'  coin 
t'  keep  up  my  end  with  Sue. 

"  Of  course,  after  I'd  rolled  that  dope 
aroun'  in  th'  sawdust  up  in  th'  top  of  my 
head  for  a  spell,  I  concluded  t'  stay  with 
it.  Anybody  but  me  'ud  'a'  had  sense 
enough  to  'a'  layed  off  ;  but  you  can  bet 
your  next  month's  pay-check  that  if 
they's  any  trouble  closer  than  th'  moon, 
I'll  be  in  th'  exact  geographical  center 
of  it  with  my  hair  in  a  braid. 

"  When  you  layed  off,  Fatty  Burns,  be- 


in'  first  out  on  th'  extra-board,  drew  th' 
trip  for  his  particular  prize.  But  I'll  bet 
forty-seven  dollars  against  a  plug  of  kill- 
me-quick  that  he's  busy  right  now  wishin' 
it  'ud  'a'  been  th'  night  shift  on  th'  leaki- 
est, ornerest  old  switch-engine  in  the  Chi- 
cago yards. 

"  Fatty's  a  good  enough  throttle-push- 
er, all  right ;  an'  I  ain't  got  no  kick  on 
him,  only  he  ain't  got  no  sense,  an'  he's 
always  buttin'  into  trouble  jus'  like  me. 
Two  hoodoos  on  one  measly  old  tub  of  an 
engine  at  one  time  is  too  much.  It's  send- 
in'  out  a  special  invitation  to  trouble,  an' 
sendin'  it  by  telegraph  at  that. 

"  They  wasn't  much  happened  on  th' 
down  trip,  excep'  a  little  fairy  tried  t' 
make  a  mash  on  me  when  we  stopped  at 
Gainsboro,  an'  I  was  so  busy  preventin' 
her  that  I  didn't  see  th'  signal  t'  pull  out, 
an'  got  a  callin'  down  from  ole  Fuzzy 
Whiskers,  th'  con. 

"  He  come  trottin'  up  th'  platform, 
puffed  up  like  one  of  them  bladder  bal- 
loons, an'  handed  me  a  bunch  of  com- 
pliments that  made  th'  fairy  hop  up  th' 
street  with  both  hands  over  her  purty  lit- 
tle ears.  Ole  Fuzzy  can  sure  hand  out  a 
bundle  of  red-hot  language  when  he  gets 
real  mad.  But  I  got  even  with  'im — be- 
lieve me." 

"How  did  you  do  that.  Bill?"  in- 
quired the  engineer. 

"  Easy!  When  we  pulled  out  I  leaned 
out  of  th'  gangway  an'  yelled  at  'im  to 
go  back  an'  knock  down  a  couple  more 
dollars,  an'  he'd  feel  better.  Say,  he 
tried  t'  bite  a  chunk  out  of  th'  baggage- 
car  as  it  went  by,  an'  he  was  so  busy  sha- 
kin'  his  fist  at  me  that  he  near  forgot  t' 
act  on  th'  train. 
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FATTY  an'  me  RUBBERS  AROUN'  AN' 
GAZES  INTO  TH'  MUZZLES  OF  A 
COUPLE  OF  INFANT  CANNONS." 


"  Well,  comin'  back  we  was  flirtin'  with 
th'  landscape  at  th'  rate'  of  about  fifty- 
five  per,  just  this  side  of  Oakley.  Every- 
thing was  runnin'  as  smooth  as  a  new  air- 
pump,  an'  th'  trouble-train  'peared  t'  be 
backed  clean  off  th'  map  when  things  be- 
gan to  happen  ;  an'  they  kep'  on  a  happen- 
in'  some  more  swift  than  this  particular 
coal-pusher  wants  t'  see  'em  ag'in. 

"  Sue  an'  me  hadn't  had  a  scrap  for 
more'n  a  week,  an'  things  was  gettin'  so 
calm  an'  slow  that  I  was  jus'  sayin'  to 
Fatty  I  wished  they  would  something  bust 
loose  an'  stir  'em  up  an'  sorter  make  life 
worth  livin'.  , 

"  Say,  talk  about  answers  to  your 
prayers !  I  hadn't  more'n  got  th'  words 
out  of  my  grub-trap  when  somebody  yells, 
'  Hands  up  !  '  an'  Fatty  an'  me  rubbers 
aroun'  an'  gazes  into  th'  muzzles  of  a 
couple  of  infant  cannons,  backed  by  two 
plug-uglies  who  was  roostin'  on  th'  coal 
back  in  th'  tank. 

"  They  didn't  a'pear  t'  be  no  absolute 
necessity  of  havin'  a  pencil  an'  a  pad  of 


paper  t'  figure  out  what  sort  of  a  game 
we  was  up  against.  Neither  me  or  Fatty 
had  th'  least  idea  they  was  a  couple  of 
members  of  th'  Salvation  Army,  or  even 
friends  droppin'  in  for  a  quiet  talk. 

"  I'll  swear,  though,  "&ad  scared  as  I 
was,  I  nearly  had  to  laugh  when  I  looked 
across  at  Fatty.  He  turned  his  head  when 
th'  gentle  request  t'  elevate  our  fingers 
come,  an'  started  t'  say,  '  What  th' — !  ' 
But  jus'  as  he  got  half  of  th'  second  word 
out  he  caught  sight  of  the  artillery,  an' 
his  face  sorter  froze  up,  an'  there  he  sat 
for  about  half  a  minute. 

"  Say,  you  could  'a'  hung  a  couple  of 
towels  up  on  his  face  just  as  easy,  usin' 
his  eyes  for  nails ! 

"  Th'  missionaries  of  peace  climbed 
down  over  th'  coal-gate  an'  made  their 
debut  into  th'  cab,  pokin'  their  armament 
right  up  under  our  noses  jus'  t'  show  they 
was  nice,  civil,  well-disposed  chaps  that 
wouldn't  hurt  nobody,  except  by  mistake. 

"  Say,  did  you  ever  examine  th'  busi- 
ness end  of  a  gun  real  close  when  it  was 
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in  th'  hands  of  th'  enemy,  th'  hammer 
drawed  back  an'  the  finger  of  a  real,  live, 
eighteen-caret,  dyed  -  in  -  the  -  wool  train- 
robber  toyin'  with  th'  trigger?" 

"  No,  Bill,  I  -cannot  say  that  I  have," 
replied  the  engineer.  "  Did  you  enjoy 
the  experience?  " 

"  Huh!  Not  so's  you  could  notice  it! 
That  big  blunderbuss  kep'  growin'  an' 
■  swellin'  up  till  it  filled  th'  whole  back  end 
of  th'  cab.  Th'  hole  in  th'  end  of  it 
looked  as  big  as  a  spike-keg,  an'  I  could 
almost  see  th'  bullet  comin'  out  t'  bat  me 
one. 

"  Well,  one  of  'em  continues  his  dele- 
cate  attentions  t'  me,  while  th'  other 
makes  Fatty  shut  her  off  an'  put  on  th' 
air,  persuadin'  him  gentlg-like  by  rub- 
bin'  th'  business  end  of  th'  howitzer  ag'in, 
his  neck  just  under  his  west  ear. 

"  I  could  see  Fatty  didn't  like  th'  feel 
of  th'  tljing  any  too  well,  for  he  kep'  edg- 
in'  away  an'  jerkin'  his  head  forward  a 
little  at  a  time,  like  he  was  bowin'  t'  some 
one  real  polite. 

"  '  Say,  says  Fatty  pretty  soon,  jerkin' 
out  his  watch,  '  number  eight  is  due  at 
Carbondale  in  twenty-six  minutes,  an'  we 
meet  her  there.  She  has  right  of  track,  an' 
if  we  ain't  there  on  time  she'll  come — ' 

"  'You  shut  up  yer  talk-trap  an'  get 
this  train  stopped,'  snarls—Mr.  Robber, 
'  if  you  ain't  hankerin'  t'  be  a  candidate 
for  wings  real  sudden.  We  don't  care  a 
wormy-apple  core  about  number  eight  or 
anything  else  but  th'  coin  in  that  express- 
car,  an'  we're  goin'  t'  have  that — see?  If 
number  eight  comes  along  an'  butts  you 
off.  th'  right  of  way  after  we're  through, 
that's  their  lookout  an'  yours !  ' 

"  Gee !  When  that  blasted  bulldog- 
faced  disgrace  t'  th'  human  race  said  that, 
I'd  'a'  been  willin'  t'  'a'  took  a  durn  good 
lickin'  t'  'a'  pasted' him  one  right  square 
on  th'  end  of  his  ugly  nose ;  but  th'  trou- 
ble was  he'd  most  likely  have  blowed  th' 
top  of  my  dome  off  before  I  could  'a' 
landed  on  him,  an'  what  good  'ud  I  be 
with  a  tunnel  through  my  thinkin'  ar- 
rangements ? 

"  Well,  when  Fatty  got  her  stopped 
some  more  of  th'  gang  that  we  hadn't  been 
favored  with  'a  call  from  yet  uncoupled 
th'  express-car,  an'  then  they  made  us 
pull  ahead  about  half  a  mile,  emphasizin' 
th'  request  by  playfully  pokin'  Fatty  in 
th'  ribs  with  a  baby  cannon. 


"  Fatty  spent  his  time  between  edgin' 
away  from  th'  artillery  as  far  as  he  could 
an'  swearin'  under  his  breath.  I  couldn't 
hear  him,  but  I  know  by  th'  look  on  his 
face  he  wa'n't  reciting  poetry  or  prac- 
tisin'  baby-talk,  ^even  if  there  is  a  new 
kid  jus'  come  to  his  house. 

"  When  we  got  stopped  again,  one  of 
th'  amateur  coin-collectors  lit  th'  engine- 
torch  an'  got  down  on  th'  ground,  his 
pardner  herdin'  Fatty  an'  me  after  ma- 
kin'  me  take  th'  coal-pick  along. 

"  Th'  express-car  didn't  have  no  door 
in  its  front  end,  an'  when  we  arrives  at 
th'  hind  end  they  was  two  more  get-rich- 
quick  financiers  waitin'  for  us.  One  of 
'em  makes  th'  fact  known  real  quick  that 
he's  president  of  th'  Robbin  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

"  '  Get  a  move  on,  you  fellers,'  says  he, 
like  a  bulldog  growlin'.  '  What'd  you 
think  this  is,  anyhow— a  funeral  or  a 
pink  tea? 

"  '  Hey,  you  inside  th'  car !  '  he  yells, 
'  th'  engineer's  goin'  t'  bust  in  th'  door  of 
your  old  cracker-box.  You  can  shoot  all 
y'  want  to,  but  y'  won't  hit  -nobody  but 
Mm,'  all  of  which  must  'a'  been  mighty 
interestin'  news  t'  Burns  an'  th'  man  in- 
side th'  car,  I'm  thinkin'. 

"  Well,  th'  feller  grabs  th'  coal-pick 
an'  gives  it  t'  Fatty,  an'  he  steps  up  real 
prompt,  as  if  he  was  goin'  t'  obey  orders 
like  a  little  lamb. 

"  They  ain't  no  platform  on  them  cars, 
you  know,  an'  a  man  could  stan'  right  on 
th'  ties  an'  paste  the  lock  of  th'  door. 

"  Fatty  raises  th'  pick  t'  hand  th'  door 
one;  but,  instead  of  doin'  it,  he  whirls 
an'  aims  at  th'  chief  of  th'  financiers. 

"  Th'  feller  dodged,  an'  he  missed  'im 
slick  an'  clean,  an'  durn  near  busted  th' 
head  of  th'  pick  oft"  th'  handle  when  it 
come  down  on  th'  rail.  It  was  a  fool 
thing  t'  do,  for,  even  if  he'd  'a'  laid  out 
th'  one  he  aimed  at,  they  was  three  more 
of  'em  with  guns  in  their  fists  an'  him 
with  a  coal-pick  an'  me  with  nothin'  but 
my  finger-nails  t'  fight  with. 

"Say!  They  was  three  pistol  -  butts 
made  connection  with  Fatty's  dome  be- 
fore th'  pick  hit  th'  ground,  an'  he 
dropped  like  a  ten-wheeler  fell  on  him. 
I  sure  thought  they  had  put  out  his  head- 
light for  good. 

"  It  took  'em  jus'  three-fifths  of  a  sec- 
ond t'  present  me  with  th'  coal-pick  an' 
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"instead  of  doin'  it,  he  whirls  an'  aims  at 
^th'  chief  of  th'  financiers." 

my  runnin'  orders,  an'  you  bet  your  pilot 
I  got  busy.  Every  one  of  them  had  a 
Gatlin'  gun  in  each  hand,  ab.'  they  was  all 
pointed  right  square  at  your  humble  fire- 
man. 

"Say!  I'd  'a'  looked  like  a  colander 
if  they'd  'a'  gone  off !  I  was  scared  mad 
an'  feelin'  bad  about  Fatty,  an'  between 
th'  three  I  was  carryin'  aboiit  all  th'  pres- 
sure I'm  guaranteed  for. 

"  It  took  jus'  three  licks  t'  bust  th' 
lock  of  th'  door,  an'  with  th'  last  one 
the  head  of  th'  pick  broke  off,  leavin' 
most  of  th'  handle  in  my  hands.  I 
jumped  back  as  th'  door  swung  open, 
thinkin'  th'  messenger  might  accidentally 
send  a  few  bunches  of  lead  through,  an' 
I  didn't  make  no  mistake.  He  sure  lost 
no  time  in  openin'  up  with  his  heavy  ar- 
tillery. 

"  It  didn't  do  him  no  good,  though,  for 


one  of  th'  robbers  pitched  something  in  at 
th'  door,  an'  they  was  a  flash  an'  a  explo-* 
sion  like  th'  boiler  of  th'  engine  had  let 
loose,  an'  then  things  was  all  calm  an' 
peaceful  inside  th'  car. 

"  Three  of  th'  bandits  climbed  in,  leav- 
in' one  with  me  so  I  wouldn't  get  lone- 
some.   They  hadn't  no  more  than  got 
in  when  one  of  'em  lets  a  yell  out^of 
him,    an'    my   man    rubbers   in   th' 
door  to  see  what's  doin', 

"Say!  Ihadth' 
handle  of  that  pick 
in  my  fist  yet,  an' 
I  jus'  handed  th' 
gentleman  a  tap  on 
th'  dome  with  th' 
butt-end  of  it  an' 
sprinted  for  th'  en- 
gine. I'll  bet  th' 
dirt  from  my  shoes 
went  clear  over  th' 
express-car,  an'  I 
guess  I  hit  th' 
ground  three  times 
between  th'  back 
end  of  th'  car  and 
the  gangway, 

"  She  had  a  big 

fire  in  when  Fatty 

shut  her  off  at  th' 

request   of    our 

friends,      an'      she 

was.  still  poppin'  t' 

beat  th'  band.      I 

chucked    th'    lever 

down  in  th'  corner, 

■  opened     th'     sand 

an'  pulled  her  wide 

open.     She  never  slipped  a  turn,  an'  th' 

way  she   yanked   that  express-car   ahead 

was  a  sight. 

'  "I  hustled  a  fire  into  her,  an'  by  that 
time  she  was  sendin'  th'  skyrockets  a 
hundred  feet  above  th'  stack,  an'  things 
was  beginnin'  t'  hum. 

"  As  near  as  I  could  guess^  we  was 
nine  miles  from  Carbondale,  an'  I  had 
jus'  seven  minutes  to  make  it ;  an'  you 
bet  I  was  doin'  some  tall  guessin'  'long 
about  that  time  of  th'  nighj;." 

"  I'll  bet  there  was  a  surprised  lot  of 
men  back  in  the.  express-car,"  remarked 
the  engineer. 

"  Yep,  they  sure  was.  The  messenger 
told  me  all  about  it  when  I  went  out  to 
th'  hospital  to  see  him  to-day.     It  was  a 
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dynamite  cartridge  th'  whelps  threw  in 
th'  door,  an'  it  knocked  him  silly,  besides 
breaking  one  of  his  wings." 

"Wings,  Bill?" 

"  Arm,  Mr,  Innocence  !  A-r-m,  arm. 
It's  a  wonder  you  don't  have  t'  have  a 
map  t'  get  over  th'  road  with ! 

"  As  I  was  sayin',  it  knocked  'im  out 
for  a  minute  an'  broke  an  arm,  an'  when 
he  got  back  on  th'  track  th' three  captains 
o'  finance  was  in  th'  car,  all  ready  for 
business,  an'  had  impounded  his  gun  for 
a  starter. 

"  When  I  got  t'  th'  engine  an'  yanked 
'er  open,  he  says  it  jerked  th'  whole  outfit 
off  their  feet  an'  rolled  'em  in  a  heap. 
By  th'  time  they  got  up  an'  made  up  their 
minds  what  had  hit  'em  we  was  goin'  so 
fast  they  couldn't  get  off. 

"  They  was  jus'  wild,  he  said,  an'  one 
of  'em  leaned  out  of  each  side  door  an' 
begun  t'  bombard  th'  engine,  while  th' 
other  one — th'  chief — chopped  a  hole  in 
th'  front  end  of  th'  car.  They  was  a  lot 
of  iron  rods,  though,  an'  he  couldn't  make 
it  big  enough  t'  crawl  through;  but  by 
gettin'  up  close  t'  th'  top  he  could  see  over 
th'  tank  into  th'  cab  an'  pump  bullets 
into  it. 

"  I  had  her  hooked  up  in  six  inches  an' 
th'  throttle  wide  open  an',  what's  more. 


she  stayed  that  way  until  we  sighted  ^ar- 
bondale. 

"  Run!  Say,  a  streak  o'  lightning  with 
a  tin  can  tied  t'  its  tail  wouldn't  'a'  been 
in  it  with  us. 

"  I  was  leanin'  out  of  your  window, 
wonderin'  whether  I'd  be  a  fireman  or  an 
angel  in  five  minutes  more,  when  bing! 
something  took  a  chunk  out  of  th'  cab, 
an',  lookin'  back,  I  saw  one  of  th'  ex- 
press-car passengers  leanin'  out  of  th'  side 
door,  aimin'  his  cannon  right  at  me  an' 
swearin'  like  a  pirate. 

"  I  jumped  over  t'  th'  other  side,  an'  th' 
same  identical  performance  was  bein' 
pulled  off  there,  too.  I  didn't  lean  out  of 
no  more  windows,  you  hear  me!  Willie 
kep'  right  in  th'  exact  mathematical  cen- 
ter of  th'  deck,  you  bet." 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  and  go  ahead 
and  flag  number  eight  ?  "  asked  the  engi- 
neer. 

"  Huh !  How  long  d'  you  reckon  I'd 
'a'  lasted  if  I'd  'a'  stopped  this  old  tub 
a^i'  'a'  give  them  gents  a  chance  t'  get  at 
me?  They  wa'n't  puttin'  in  any  of  their 
time  lovin'  me  jus'  then,  mind  you." 

Properly  abashed,  the  engineer  sub- 
sided. "  You  are  right,  Bill.  Go  ahead 
with  the  story." 

"  Betcher   life    I'm   right,    an',    what's 


"th'  three  captains  o* 
finance  was  in  the  car,  all 
ready  for  business." 
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more,  I'm  alive,  an'  that's  a  durn  sight 
more'n  I'd  'a'  been  if^I'd  'a'  pulled  off 
any  fool  stunts  like  that.  Th'  old  girl  was 
beginnin'  t'  take  th'  curves,  runnin'  most- 
ly on  one  side,  an'  I  could  see  th'  roof  of 
th'  express-car  wabblin'  aroun'  like  it  was 
crazy.  I  was  jus'  goin'  t'  ease  her  off  a 
little  when,  bing!  something  hit  th'  boiler- 
head  beside  me,  an'  look'in'  aroun',  I  saw 
a  hole  in  th'  front  end  of  th'  car  near  th' 
roof  an'  one  of  them  blunderbusses 
spoutin'  fire  an'  lead  like  a  volcano  gone 
crazy. 

"  Willie  took  one  look  an'  dropped 
down  behind  th'  coal-gate  out  o'  range. 
I  didn't  dast  to  raise  up  after  that,  an' 
had  t'  put  in  th'  fires  on  my  hands  an' 
knees." 

"  Getting  pretty  warm,  wasn't  it.  Bill?" 

"  Well,  they  did  'pear  t'  be  some  set  on 
gettin'  Willie's  goat,  an'  that's  a  fact. 
Cheer  up,  though,  th'  worst  is  yet  t'  come. 

"  Th'  infernal  chump  kept  pumpin' 
lead  into  th'  cab,  an'  pretty  soon  one  of 
his  bullets  broke  th'  water-glass ;  an'  then, 
you  bet,  I  said  my  '  Now  I  Lay  Me.'  She 
was  a  jumpin'  around  th'  curves  like  a 
circus-horse  in  a  ring,  th'  coal  rattlin' 
down  through  th'  coal-gate  until  it  was 
clear  out  on  th'  deck,  th'  cab  full  of 
steam  an'  boilin'  water,  an'  th'  landscape, 
what  little  I  could  see  of  it  through  th' 
gangway,  goin'  by  in  a  solid  streak,  an' 
th'  bullets  pingin'  th'  boilerhead  an'  cab ! 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  red-lemonade  picnic,  all 
Tight,  all  right.  But  Willie  ain't  lookin' 
for  any  more  of  'em  real  soon. 

"  I'd  got  her  goin'  all  right,  an'  she  was 
sure  goin'  some,  too;  but,  supposin'  she 
stuck  to  th'  rails  until  we  got  to  Carbon- 
dale,  hoiv  in  thunder  ims  I  goin'  f  get  her 
stopped? 

"  Th'  apostle  of  peace  was  keepin'  th' 
air  full  of  bullets;  an'  if  I  raised  up  t' 
shut  'er  off  an'  put  on  th'  air,  I'd  stan'  a 
fine,  large,  fat,  juicy  chance  of  stoppin'  a 
pound  or  so  of  lead,  which  might  upset 
my  digestive  machinery. 

"  Then,  to  add  to  th'  pleasure  of  th' 
occasion,  th'  steam  from  th'  busted  wa- 
ter-glass filled  -th'  cab,  so  I  couldn't  see  a 
thing,  or  even  see  enough  outside  t'  tell 
where  we  was;  though,  judgin'  by  th' 
speed,  I  was  calculatin'  we  ought  t'  be  at 
least  half-way  across  th'  United  States. 

"  I  couldn't  even  see  my  watch,  an' 
was -jus'  beginnin'  t'  hold  my  breath,  wait- 


in'  for  th'  smash,  when  we  met  number 
eight,  an'  was  wonderin'  how  it  'ud  feel 
t'  be  ground  up  into  sausage,  when  one  of 
the  blitherin'  robbers  did  th'  only  decent 
stunt  they  pulled  off  all  through  th'  mess. 
He  busted  out  th'  glass  in  the  front  cab- 
window  on  your  side  with  one  of  his  lead 
pills.  Th'  steam  blowed  out  of  that  side 
of  th'  cab,  of  course,  an'  give  me  a  chance 
t'  do  something.  They  was  a  piece  of 
bell-cord  behind  your  seat-box,  an'  keep- 
in'  down  low,  out  o'  range  of  th'  bom- 
bardment, I  got  it  out"  an'  made  a  slip- 
noose  on  one  end. 

"  Then  I  took  a  chance,  an'  raised  up 
an'  slipped  it  on  th'  whistle-lever  an' 
pulled  th'  thing  wide  open.  I  tied  th' 
other  end  of  ith'  rope  t'  th'  coal-gate. 

"Say,  th'  net  results  was  sure  a  peach! 
As  th'  tank  'ud  bob  up  an'  down,  it  'ud 
wabble  th'  whistle-lever  along  with  it. 
Th'  durn'd  thing  sounded  like  a  steam 
calliope  gone  plum'  ravin'  crazy. 

"  Just  as  I  got  that  done  I  seen  th' 
Carbondale  mile-board  go  by  like  a  ball 
out  of  a  cannon.  It  was  then  sure  up  t' 
me  t'  do  something  real  sudden  unless 
I  wanted  t'  introduce  myself  an'  a  lot  of 
other  folks  t'  th'  hereafter  in  a  minute. 

"  Th'  bullets  was  still  a  plump  in'  in. 
I  guess  that  robber  chap  'ud  gone  clean 
batty,  an'  didn't  know  a  thing  but  trigger- 
pullin'.  Reachin'  up  with  th'  coal-pick 
handle,  I  managed  t'  get  th'  throlttle 
shoved  in ;  an',  after  pluggin'  at  th'  air- 
handle  with  lumps  o'  coal,  I  hit  it  a  smash 
an'  knocked  it  clear  round  to  emergency. 

"  Pretty  soon  they  was  a  slappity  bang, 
smash — an'-_  she  rolled  over  t'  one  side, 
like  she  was  goin'  t'  turn  over  at  least  half 
a  dozen  times.  Afore  I  knowed  what  had 
happened,  she  was  standin'  still  as  a  pet 
lamb,  an'  folks  was  crowdin'  into  th'  cab 
an'  askin'  questions  at  th'  rate  of  fifty- 
two  to  th'  second. 

"  Y'  see,  number  eight  happened  t' 
have  a  passenger  for  Carbondale,  an'  for 
th'  first  time  in  a  month  stopped  at  that 
town.  Just  as  they  was  pullin'  out,  th' 
eagle  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  head- 
Tight  an'  heard  th'  tune  th'  tank  was 
playin'  on  th'  whistle. 

"  He  s'picioned  they  was  something 
unusual  comin'  off,  an'  had  sense  enough 
t'  stop  again  an'  have  his  fireman  skip 
down  an'  throw  th'  switch  for  th'  side- 
track— an'  he  didn't  do  it  a  second  too 
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soon,  either.     We  stopped  right  opposite 
th'  last  car  of  number  eight. 

"  Th'    express  -  car    passengers,     after 
pausin'  t'  say  a  short  prayer  for  th'  re 


pose  of  my  soul,  skipped,  of  course;  but     ^•*:;' '•'■■"'>  tc ''•'•' '\.--^ --^^f'Tpl 


I  MANAGED  T  GET  TH 
THROTTLE  SHOVED  IN." 


th'  sheriff  got  'em  afore  daylight,  an'  th' 
coin  was  safe,  all  right,  all  right !  Mebby 
th'  express  company'll  come  'in  with  a 
check  for  ten  dollars  after  a  while. 
Wouldn't  surprise,  me  a  bit. 


"  Fatty  wa'n't  hurt  much,  only  three 
dents  in  his  dome  that  th'  sawbones  says'lt 
get  well  all  right.  Th'  feller  I  paid  my 
compliments  to  with  th'  pick-handle  was 
s.till  peacefully  sleepin'  when  we  got  back 
t'  th'  train,  an'  th'  sheriff  gathered  him 
in  an' — there  you  are. 

"  It's  time  we  was  gettin'  this  old  mill 
ready  for  some  slower  runnin'  than  that 
she  done  last  trip,  I'm  thinkin'." 


A  NEWSY  WHO   KNEW  HIS  BUSINESS. 


TIM  SON  had  for  nearly  an  hour  been 
in  the  smoking  compartment,  while 
his  wife  had  been  permitted  to  sit  alone  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  sleeper.  At  length  he 
sauntered  back  and  sat  down  beside  the  lady, 
saying  that  he  wished  the  first  call  for  lunch 
might  soon  be  given. 

Then  he  noticed  that  his  wife  was  con- 
cealing something  between  herself  and  the 
side  of  the  car. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Sh-sh,"  she  replied,  looking  around  to 
assure  herself  that  she  would  not  be  over- 
heard. "  It's  a  book.  The  news-agent  came 
through  a  little  while  ago,  and  he  had  this 
hidden  under  a  lot  of  other  things.  I  don't 
know  why  he  thought  he  could  trust  his 
secret  with  me,  but  he  did.  Wc  must  not 
betray  him." 


"  Let  me   see  it." 

"No,  we  mustn't  show  it  here.  Somebody 
might  notice  it,  and  the  boy  would  get  into 
trouble. 

"  He  told  you  the  railroad  company  had 
given  orders  that  no  more  copies  of  it  were 
to  be  sold  on  the  train,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  said  it  was  terribly  sensational?" 

"  Yes,  it's  a  story  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  leave  around  where  the  children  can  get 
hold  of  it." 

"  It  was  the  last  copy  of  the  book  he  had, 
too,  wasn't  it?  " 

"  Yes.  How  do  you  happen  to  know  so 
much  about  it  ?  " 

"  He  sold  me  one,  too,"  said  Timson,  slip- 
ping his  copy  out  from  under  his  coat. — ■ 
Illinois  Central  Employes'  Mag(\sine. 


The   Evolution  of  "Almost." 


BY     HORACE     HERR. 


3.  — THE  RIGHT   TO   SIGN   ORDERS. 


Through   Showers  of  Cinders   and    Fireworks,   "Almost"   Works   His 

Way   to  the   Throttle,  Making   Many   Errors,   But 

Winning  by   Natural   Efl&ciency. 


NY  fellow  who  has  endeav- 
ored to  pick-  a  living  off 
a    crowded    extra    board 
knows  that  it's  like  trying 
to  make  a  full  meal  off  of 
spareribs.   Fortunately  for 
me  the  oranges  began  to  roll  east  about 
the  time  I  gave  up  the  honor  of  being  the 
most  important  celebrity  in  Hulbrook. 

At  such  a  time,  if  a  fellow  even  looked 
.as  if  he  might  know  how  to  operate  a 
wheelbarrow,  he  had  to  be  blind  in  one 
•eye  and  cross-eyed  in  the  other,  or  he 
was  pressed  into  service. 

Then,  too,  the  road  was  putting  down 
fffty  miles  of  ballast  over  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  five  crews  were  busy  there  all  the 
time.     Work-trains  in  Arizona  are  about 


as  popular  as  the  penitentiary,  and  all  the 
old  crews  were  glad  to  make  a  little  less 
money  in  chain-gang.  -.^ 

It  seems  as  if,  years  and  years  ago,  long 
before  Bill  Bryan  first  ran  for  President, 
the  cliff-dwellers  must  have  had  a  big  flat 
on  Bill  Williams's  mountain,  and  kept 
dumping  their  ashes  out  the  back  way, 
until  they  built  a  cinder-pile  which  made 
Bill  Williams's  peak  look  like  an  ant-hill. 

Prehistoric  Cinders. 

This  mountain  of  cinders  has  furnished 
the  ballast  for  about  five  hundred  miles 
of  track,  and  there's  some  mountain  left — 
enough  to  make  a  fellow  shudder  at  a 
cliff-dweller's  coal-bill  for  one  season. 
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Well,  in  sprinkling  these  cinders  along 
the  right  of  way,  one  work-train  was 
needed  filling  cars  at  the  pit,  three  crews 
were  used  in  hauling  the  loads  to  the 
stretch  of  track  being  improved,  and  the 
fifth  crew  operated  the  cinder-plow  and 
the  unloading. 

Of  course,  after  having  had  six 
months  of  nerve-twisting  excitement  in 
Hulbrook,  I  was  highly  elated,  when 
one  night,  about  four  in  the  morning, 
the  call-boy  informed  me  that  I  was 
"  it  "  for  an  extra  west. 

He  cheerfully  volunteered  the  pleas-' 
ant   information   that   we   were   going 
out, to  relieve  the  crew  which  had  been 
serving  a  two-weeks'  sentence  unload- 
ing cinders. 

At  that  particular  time  the  unload- 
ing was  going  on  along  a  stretch 
of  track  where  a  man  was  once 
seen  standing  by  the  right-of- 
way;  but  that  was  a  long  time 
ago,  and  you  couldn't  bank  on 


There  wasn't  even  an  operator,  for  the 
unloading  crew  always  carried  an  oper- 
ator-brakeman,  who  would  cut-in  where- 
ever  the  crew  happened  to  be  working. 

But  there  was  one  thing  about  it  that 
made  me  feel  a  little  better.    When  I  came 
out  of  the  despatcher's  office,  after  signing 
up  and  registering  my  watch, 
\^  and    walked    down    in    the 

yards,  where  a  Baldwin  hog 
was  coupled  to  a  caboose,  I 
found  Almost  there  waiting 
for  me. 
-.    ^         I  suppose  the  old  man  fig- 
ured  that   since    I 
r/,w  ■   I  insisted  that  he  be 

^■^''   '' ■■•    '  >  given  a  brakeman's 

I  badge,  I  would  be 

*■  -         _^     willing  to  break 

T      -  him  in — and  I  was. 

\  The  other  shack 

was    a    fellow    by 

the    name    of    Joe 

Magirl. 


any  such  excitement  in 
■  the  next  ten  years. 
There  was  a  station 
out  there  called  Sun- 
shine, well  named,  too, 
for  the  only  way  to 
get  away  from  that 
same  everlasting  sunshine  was  to  crawl 
under  a  car. 

After  you  had  been  in  Sunshine  for  a 
day,  Hulbrook  looked  like  Kansas  City 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  fellow 
got  so  lonesome  out  there  that  every  now 
and  then  he  would  go  out  and  flirt  Math 
the  switch-stand. 


THE    CLIFF-DWELLERS    MUST    HAVE    HAD 

A    BIG    FLAT    ON    BILL    WILLIAMS'S 

MOUNTAIN. 


Joe  learned  his  over 
on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  when 
it  came  to  shuffling 
the  cars,  tying  them 
down  by  hand,  put- 
ting in  a  brass,  or 
divining  them  together,  Joe  was  there  like 
a  whistle.  He  had  worked  as  an  operator 
for  several  years,  been  a  conductor  several 
times,  and  I  think  he  was  trainmaster 
once  on  the  Squedunk  Central,  or  some 
other  jerk-water  pike. 

He  was  sure  an  old  head,  best-natured 
fellow  you  ever  saw,  and  I  guess  Almost 
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couldn't  have  found  a  better  fellow  to  put 
him  next. 

x\lmost  was  jubilant.  But  eighteen  hours 
later  it  was  different. 

When  Grit  Meets  Grit. 

Plowing  cinders  off  a  string  of  flats  all 
day,  with  the  heat  registering  121  in  the 
shade — minus  the  shade — a.witching  the 
empties  in  on  a  siding  and  the  loads  out, 
comes  as  near  being  a  picnic  as  an  Arizona 
cactus  does  a  mattress.  Just  the  same,  it 
was  the  makin'  of  the  pup,  and  after  the 
first  day  out  Almost  knew  the  difference 
between  a  go-ahead  and  a  stop-sign. 

In  railroading  every  day  is  just  like 
every  other  day,  with  something  different. 
We  put  in  a  week  unloading  cinders,  until 
the  whole  crew  looked  like  cinders,  before 
we  were  finally  ordered  over  to  the  Cinder 
Pit. 

At  the  Cinder  Pit  a  fellow  could  get  a 
real  meal  and  something  which  resembled 
a  bath.  The  next  week  we  went  to  haul- 
ing to  and  from  the  pit,  and  for  Almost, 
at  least,  things  began  to  grow  exciting. 

The  first  evening  we  were  making  a  late 
haul,  so  that  the  unloading  crew  would 
have  something  to  do  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  We  were  dropping  down  a 
mountain  grade  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  a 
passenger-train,  and  if  everything  had 
gone  all  right  we  would  have  been  all  to 
the  good. 

Almost's  Assignment. 

They  hadn't  more  than  started  to  roll 
well  when  one  of  those  mountain  showers 
set  in,  and  about  the  same  time  the  hog- 
head  began  to  bellow  for  brakes.  That 
grade  is  forty-one  miles  long,  aud  going 
down  there  is  but  one  place  where  a  car 
won't  start  of  its  own  weight. 

Of  course,  Magirl  got  awful  busy  with 
a  club,  and  knowing  that  climbing  from 
one  cinder  flat  to  another  was  no  work  for 
a  student,  I  left  Almost  in  the  caboose, 
with  instructions  to  look  out  for  the  head- 
light of  the  passenger-train  following  us, 
and  if  they  showed  up  to  drop  a  fusee. 

Then  I  went  out  to  see  what  I  could  do 
at  twisting  a  few.  They  had  a  good  start, 
and  our  only  hope  was  to  tie  them  down 
when  they  hit  the  one  hog-back,  about 
ten  miles  on. 


We  hadn't  gone  a  mile  before  the  re- 
flection of  the  headlight  from  the  pas- 
senger-engine began  to  show  behind  us, 
and  when  I  looked  back  there  were  at 
least  three  fusees  lying  back  along  the 
track,  sputtering  merrily. 

We  had  dropped  down  another  mile, 
and  the  passenger  was  showing  up,  ten 
miles  back  at  the  head  of  the  grade ;  and 
if  there  were  any  more  red  lights  in  the 
caboose  it  was  because  "^Almost  couldn't 
find  them.  A  string  of  red-fire  that  would 
have  been  a  winning  feature  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  any  city  was  staked 
out  behind  us. 

Private  Firew^orks. 

It's  an  even  bet  that  when  the  eagle  eye 
tipped  over  the  grade,  and  saw  that  string 
of  red-fire  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  put 
the  trunks  in  the  front  end  of  the  baggage- 
car.  I  couldn't  go  back  over  a  dozen  cars 
of  cinders  and  tell  the  boy  to  quit  dishing 
out  the  celebration,  for  I  was  mighty  busy 
right  where  I  was. 

When  we  hit  the  hog-back  it  was  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  that  the 
cars  were  not  going  to  stop.  I  knew  that 
we  would  be  some  more  busy  before  we 
got  to  Falstuf,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grade. 

They  were  all  tied  down  as  tight  as  one 
man  could  tie  them.  In  fact,  I  had  begun 
to  fear  that  a  wheel  would  heat  and  break, 
and  we  would  save  any  one  the  trouble  of 
unloading  that  bunch  of  cinders. 

I  climbed  over  to  a  side  stake,  and 
leaned  out  just  as  we  hit  the  hog-back  and 
looked  back  toward  the  caboose.  I  saw 
the  prettiest  exhibition  of  fireworks  I  ever 
witnessed.  First  I  saw  a  white  and  red 
light  in  the  caboose  door,  then  they  shot 
out  toward  the  ground,  and  then  they  shot 
up  again  in  a  beautiful  semicircle,  and  all 
was  darkness. 

Devotion  to  Duty. 

Almost's  idea  was  fine,  but  his  exe- 
cution was  poor.  That  headlight  behind 
him  kept  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  until 
he  decided  that  it  was  time  to  drop  off 
an'  flag.     He  dropped. 

He  not  only  dropped,  but  he  rolled — 
about  twenty  feet  .  down  a  cinder-bank, 
and  into  the  only  mud-hole  along  the 
whole  system.    He  told  me  afterward  that 
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he  couldn't  find  his  lanterns  after  he  made 
the  slide,  but  before  severing  his  connec- 
tions with  the  caboose  he  had  loaded  him- 
self down  with  fusees  and  torpedoes. 

Old  Jim  Evans  was  pullii^g  the  pas- 
senger, regular  No.  10,  that  night,  loafing 
along  right  on  the  schedule  until  he 
caught  up  with  that  crop  of  fusees.  We 
made  Falstuf  all  rigkt,  except  that  there 
wasn't  a  wheel  on  the  train  bu| 
what  would  have  fried  eggs,  and 
were  in  the  clear  a  good  ten  min- 
utes before  Evans  brought  No. 
10  to  a  stop,  with  the  engine  op- 
posite my  caboose,  and;  l*st  Xen 
minutes  telling  ine  about  it. 

Jim  was  one  of  those  fellows 
who  took  living  as  a  part  of  life. 
Nothing'  ever  upset  his  good- 
nature. 

Of  course,  I  fully  expected 
him  to  hand  Almost  down 
from  the  cab  a  total  wreck,  but, 
instead.  Almost  climbed  down 
from  the  deck  alone,  while  Jim 
looked  down  with  his  perpetual 
grin.  At  first  I  didn't  realize 
that  it  was  Almost. 

He  had  all  of  the  southwest 
quarter,  of  the  northeast  half,  of 
the  east  section  of  range  ten  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  wrapped 
about  him.  He  had  enough  cin- 
ders mixed  in  to  ballast  the  New 
York  Central  from  end  to  end, 
and  beginning  at  his  revolver- 
pocket,  and  ending  just  above 
his  hock- joint,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  nothing  in  the  way  of 
clothing. 

He  looked  as  if  he'd  gone  to  .a 
finish  catch-as-catch-can  with  a 
buzz-saw.  I  held  my  lantern  up  so 
that  the  light  revealed  the  details.  The  grin 
was  about  the  only  thing  I  recognized. 

"  He  almost  got  into  us,"  remarked  Al- 
most, by  way  of  breaking  the  silence. 

Scaring  the  Passengers. 

"  Almost !  "  echoed  Jim,  with  a  chuckle. 
"  I  was  five  miles  behind  you  when  I 
tipped  the  grade,  and  your  tail  lights  were 
the  biggest  thing  this  side  th^  Grand 
Canon.  If  I'd  been  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  T  couldn't  'a'  got  by  the  fireworks 
and  the  ch'iiamite. 


"  When  we  hit  Dewey's  fleet  back  there 
I'll  bet  every  passenger  on  the  train  hid 
his  money.  Reckon  everybody  in  the 
sleep's  in  an  upper  berth.  Wonder  the 
whole  train  wasn't  blowed  to  kingdom 
come. 

"  I  guess  there  hain't  no  danger  of  any 
one  hitting  that  dog-hohse  of  yourn  as 
long  as  you've  got  that  lookin'  out  for  it. 


IF    THERE    WERE    ANY    MORE    RED    LIGHTS,     IT    WAS    BECAUSE 
ALMOST    couldn't    FIND    THEM. 


Well,   SO   long,   fellows.      Glad  no   one's 
hurt. 

.  "  All  in  a  lifetime.  Have  to  drag  them 
along  a  bit  now  or  the  old  man' 11  want 
to  know  if  the  1180's  got  the  rheumatics." 

When  we  went  over  the  train  we  found 
that  the  air  had  not  been  cut  in  behind 
the  engine.  Almost  learned  right  there 
one  lesson  that  I  know  of. 

About  midnight  we  tied  up,  cold  and 
tired,  and  I  guess  Almost  more  than  that. 
After  I  had  turned  in  I  heard  Almost  and 
Magirl  talking  out  in  their  end  of  the 
caboose. 
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INTO   THE    ONLY    MUD-HOLE 

ALONG   THE   WHOLE 

SYSTEM. 


"Hurt  you  any?"  asked  Magirl. 
'-Have  I  hurt  you  any?  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  Almost,  and 
then,  after  a  pause :  "  Say,  Joe,  I'll  have 
to  go  back  there  to-morrow." 

"What  for?"  from  Joe,  who  showed 
signs  of  a  lack  of  interest. 

"  I  lost  my  badge  and  the  rule-book. 
Say—" 

"  Oh,  fergit  it !  "  replied  Joe,  and  the 
next  noise  sounded  like  a  snore. 

But  every  trip  did  not  prove  so  strenu- 
ous for  Almost.  Of  course,  there  were 
those  little  times  of  pleasure  when  he  had 
to  drag  a  chain  or  put  in  a  few  brasses. 
There  were  times  when  cars  took  to  the 
country,  and  we  had  to  carry  the  frogs 
from  the  engine. 

Almost's  Little  Jaunt. 

And  then  there  was  the  time  that  Al- 
most and  three  loads  drifted  down  the 
far  side  of  the  mountain,  down  through 
the  tunnel,  four  miles  of  canon  track, 
over  the  big  trestle,  through  Fairfield  so 
fast  that  the  operator  reported  that  "  one 
car  just  virent  by  here,"  clear  down  to  the 
Forks,  where  the  flight  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  an  open  switch,  and  when  they 


picked  him  out  from  the  cinders  he  was 
still  insisting  that  he  "  almost  had  'em 
stopped  when  they  left  the  rail,"  but  such 
trivial  matters  didn't  touch  him. 

In  fact,  w^e  had  only  been  off  the  work- 
train  a  couple  of  months,  doing  our  lap 
in   chain-gang  wdth   nothing  more  exci- 
ting than  fighting  an  occasional  fire,  un-. 
til  I  noticed  that  Almost  was 
growing  pensive.     He  looked 
sick,  and  I  suggested  that  he 
lay  off  for  a  few  days  and  run 
down  to  Hulbrook. 

He  did,  and  w^hen  he  came 
back  he  cornered  me  in  the 
caboose  and  asked : 

"  Do  you  reckon  I'll  ever 
earn  the  right  to  sign  the  or- 
ders? " 

'  "  You  sure  will,"  I  replied, 
"  if  you  hang  around  long 
enough." 

"Well,  I  _tell  you,  Mr. 
Thomas,"  and  that  grin  came 
into  view  again,  "  Mag — Miss 
Mahprney — says  as  how  she 
thinks  "I'd  be  better  satisfied 
if  I  was  an  engineer,  with  wheels  to  w^ork 
with,  and  I  juess  I'll  try  to  get  on  a 
firin'  the  goat  until  they'll  let  me  out  on 
the  road." 

Now  Almost  never  debated  matters 
much,  and_when  he  "  guessed  "  he  gen- 
erally made  the  guess  good,  and  he  never 
went  back  to  my  dog-house  after  that 
lay-off.  Naturally  he  w^ent  out  of  my 
line  of  vision  somewhat,  but  I  saw  him 
every  now  and  then,  leaning  out  of  the 
cab-window  of  the  switch-engine,  and  if 
the  way  he  was  ringing  the  bell  was  an 
indication,  he  was  perfectly  happy. 

Business  got  good  for  yours  truly,  and 
with  enough  seniority  behind  m^,  I  saw 
some  pretty  soft  jobs  on  the  division,  so 
I  scratched  my  feet  when  they  itched 
and  kept  making  the  mileage  and  pulling 
down  the  pay-check.  ~  It  seemed  like  the 
longer  I  worked  the  better  I  liked  it,  and 
every  now  and  then  when  I  walked  over 
to  the  engine,  I  would  find  Almost  swing- 
ing the  scoop. 

A  Coming  Man. 

Gradually  I  began  to  take  notice  of  the 
gossip  at  the  terminal.  They  said  that  if 
there  was  one  guy  on  the  pike  who  could 
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keep  the  needle  on  the  niark,  it  was  that 
freckle-faced,  narrow-gaged,  grinnin'  and 
a  few  other  things,  Almost. 

They  said  he  could  calk  a  flue  or  set 
up  a  wedge  or  put  in  a  lubricating  glass, 
or  anything  else  around  one  of  those  junk 
piles  just  as  good  as  any  hog-head  on  the 
pike,  and,  of  course,  I  didn't  say  much, 
but  I  took  a  lot  of  credit  for  it. 

If  Columbus  hadn't  discovered  Am- 
erica, of  course  we  would  all  be,  living 
some  placeelse,  and  if  I  hadn't  discovered 
Almost  he  would  still  have  been  holding 
up  the  corner  of  the  box-car  station  at 
HuTbrook. 

It's  funny  how  time-x'dies.  You  drift 
intD~^  town  and  go  to  work.  Sleep  a  lit- 
tle, eat  a  little,  and  work  a  lot,  and  wake 
up  to  find  that  you've  '  been  hanging 
around  four  or  five  years. 

I  had  bucked  the  extra  board,  played 
the  chain-gang,  and  finally  drew  a  blue 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  string  of  band  wag- 
ons, before  I  realized  I  had  been  riding 
up  and  down  that  pike  for  five  years. 

I  don't  know  how  the  time  seemed  to 
Almost,  but  as  I've  been  forced  to  re- 
mark   several    times,    when    he    started 

(The 


something  he  generally  was  in  at  the  fin- 
ish. One  night  the  call-boy  tried  to  knock 
the  door  off  the  hinges  calling  me  for 
special  east,  soon  as  possible. 

After  I  had  decided  that  it  would  be 
impolite  to  break  the  wash-bowl  over  the 
kid's  head,  after  I  had  signed  the  finger- 
marked book  and  noted  that  there  was  no 
engine  marked  up,  after  I  had  yelled  to 
him  and  asked  who  the  engineer  was  and 
he  replied : 

"  Don't  know  yet.  First  fellow  I  can 
git.  Maybe  Almost  Benson,"  I  say,  after 
that  I  realized  that  Almost  had  set  out 
about  five  years  before  to  earn  the  right 
to  sign  orders,  and  I  made  a  mental  note 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  "  almost  "  arrived. 

Since  that  night  I've  had  him  on  the 
head-end  a  good  many  times  and  I'm  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Maggie  Mahorney's 
advice  was  good,  although  there  is  a 
chance  that  there  was  an  element  in  it 
which  Almost  did  not  recognize  at  the 
time.  For  since  Almost  has  a  regular 
engine.  Uncle  §am  has  a  new  postmaster 
at  Hulbrook,  and  Maggie  told  me  her- 
self that  one  night  the  new  engineer  al- 
most proposed,  and  she  did  the  rest. 
end.) 


AND  YET  OUR  RAILROADS  GROW. 


IN  1909  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
had  a  capital  of  $15,000,000,000,  which  is 
almost  equal '4iv.  value  to  the  country's  entire 
property  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  election. 

Their  gross  earnings  for  a  single  year, 
$2,600,000,000,  are  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  the  whole  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  national  government. 

The  1,500,000  persons  on  the  pay-rolls  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  represent 
a  larger  force  than  were  under  Grant,  Lee, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
commanders  at  Appomattox.  They  are  a 
bigger  army  than  japan  and  Russia  com- 
bined had  in  Manchuria,  when,  in  1905, 
President  Roosevelt  brought  about  the  peace 
at  Portsmouth. 

The  wealth  of  American  railroads  equals 


the  total  wealth  of  all  the  Southern  States, 
or  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  com- 
bined. 

More  money  will  be  spent  in  1910  in  this 
country  on  cross-ties  than  England  an-d  Ger- 
many will  spend  on  war-ships. 

More  wealth  in  coal  will  be  consurhed  in 
locomotives  than  the  world's  naval  powers 
will  spend  on  war-ships — England,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  locomotives  will  cost  more  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  English  army. 

The  material — mostly  from  the  steel  mills 
— will  cost  the  railroads  more  than  all  Eu- 
rope will  spend  on  armies  and  navies. 

Car  and  locomotive  repairs  equal  the  bond- 
holders' return. 


BREAKING    THE    COMBINE. 

BY     WILLIAM     S.     WRIGHT. 

When  Men  Are  Bound  Together  for  No 
Good   Purpose,  It   Is  Well  To  Interfere. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
Landing  a  Good  One. 


the 


|S,HE  situation  was  more  pleas- 
ant fro  m  the  combine's 
standpoint,  in  view  of  the 
very  excellent  report  which 
the  two  rival  newspapers 
had  of  the  proceedings  at 
Franchise   Club.     After  a  long  and 


heated  discussion  at  the  combine,  it  was 
concluded  that  both  Leigh  and  Allen  had 
emissaries  whose  identity  was  unknown, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  knew  what  news 
really  is. 

Burke  was  furious,  and  very  broadly 
hinted  to  the  reporters  that  if  that  kind 
of  thing  was  to  continue,  he  personally 
■failed  to  see  the  use  of  a  combine  at  all. 
The  reporters,  knowing  that  Mr.  Burke 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  hinting  use- 
lessly in  regard  to  his  intentions,  felt 
correspondingly  uncomfortable,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  possible  loss  of  the 
"  snap "  that  they  were  enjoying,  but 
knowing,  too,  that  the  "  boss  "  was  quite 
capable  of  blacklisting  them  in  the  event 
of  his  believing  that  they  had  not  done 
'their  alleged  duty  by  him. 

Early  that  evening  Allen  called  at  the 
fifth  precinct  station-house.  Maloney  was 
again  at  the  desk.  The  reporter,  being  a 
man  of  direct  me^iods,  said : 

"  And  so,  sergeant,  you  did  your  best 
last  night  to  have  me  '  scooped  ' !  " 

"  What  d'ye  mean?  "  growled  the  man 
behind  the  railings. 

"  Exactly  what  I  say.  You  kept  the 
matter  about  the  church  riot  from  me." 

"  'Twarn't  on  the  blotter,"  snarled  the 
sergeant,  "  and  I'm  only  supposed  to  give 
you  fellers  what's  on  the  blotter." 

BcKan  in  the  March  Railroad    Man 


"  Then,  why  did  you  give  it  to  Halstead 
and  some  other  of  that  crowd?  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  I 
ain't  responsible  to  you  for  what  I  do 
and  what  I  don't  do.  You  do  your  busi- ' 
ness  and  then  get  out.  See?  But  don't 
you  come  cross-examining  me,  'cause  I 
won't  stand  for  it !  Who  are  you,  any- 
how?" 

Allen  smiled  sweetly,  and  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  made  a  less  obtuse  per- 
son than  the  sergeant  feel  uncomfortable. 

"Who  am  I?"  he  said.  "Well,-  you 
know  who  I  am.  But,  sergeant,  nobody 
would  ever  dream  who  you  were  when 
they  see  you  on  the  Speedway  behind  that 
mare  of  yours." 

With  a  nod,  he  departed. 

Two  days  later  there  appeared  in  the 
Clarion  an  article  headed  "  A  Thrifty 
Police  Sergeant."  It  told  of  Maloiiey's 
■  life,  his  real-estate  holdings,  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  his.  personal  property,  a 
description  of  his  two  horses,  and  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  sixteen  charges  upon 
which  he  had  been  tried  during  his  pro- 
fessional career. 

The  article,  furthermore,  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  sergeant's  luxuries  and 
holdings  were  all  due  to  his  extreme  econ- 
omy, inasmuch  as  there  were  no  tangible 
proofs  of  his  having  earned  a  penny  out- 
side of  his  income  as  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  force. 

There  was  also  a  figured  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  estate  in  general,  by  which 
it  was  proven  that  he  must  have  saved 
at  the  rate  of  about  four  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  out  of  an  average  yearly  in- 
come of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Then  there  were  pictures  of  Maloney, 
Maloney's  houses,   Maloney's  horses  and 
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rigs,  Maloney  in  uniform,  Maloney  as 
seen  at  the  race-track,  and  Maloney  in  his 
driving  costume. 

Leigh  laughed  when  he  read  the  article. 
"  You  are  setting  the  pace  for  me,  are  you, 
Jimmie?"  said  he.  "Well,  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  go  you  one  better." 

He  followed  up  the  attack  on  Maloney 
with  more  details  of  that  unhappy  officer's 
career. 

The  next  two  days  passed  in  a#  some- 
what uneventful  fashion.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  while  Leigh  was  in 
court,  A.hearne  quietly  slipped  a  note  in 
his  hand.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  be  at  the  office  over  the  drug-store 
at  about  seven  o'clock. 

The  big  Irishman  was  on  time,  and  this 
is  what  he  told  the  reporter : 

That  before  court  had  opened  three 
of  the  parishioners  of  Father  Podinski 
had  called  in  order  to  obtain  a  warrant 
for  the  latter's  arrest  on  charges  of  fe- 
lonious assault.  Scott,  the  warrant-clerk, 
and  a  protege  of  Burke,  had  taken  them 
into  a  comer,  and,  as  Ahearne  had  over- 
heard, told  them  to  come  back  at  four 
o'clock,  when  he  would  see  that  the  war- 
rants were  ready. 

He  also  warned  them  not  to  talk  to  the 
newspaper  men.  Ahearne,  smelling  a  rat, 
had  subsequently  watched  Scott,  and  saw 
him  despatch  a  note  to  the  Municipal  aft- 
er the  court  had  adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 
From  this  he  inferred  that  another  at- 
tempt was  being  made  to  freeze  Leigh 
out. 

"  But  when  did  the  judge  sign  the  war- 
rants?" asked  Leigh. 

Ahearne  replied  that  not  infrequently 
a  number  of  warrants  were  signed  in 
blank,  it  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  clerk  to  fill  them  up  in  the  event  of 
their  being  needed. 

"  If  that  is  so,"  said  Leigh,  "  when  do 
you  think  that  the  warrants  will  be 
served?" 

"  Some  time  this  evening,"  replied 
Ahearne. 

"  Do  you  know  any  of  the  complain- 
ants, Pat?" 

"Wan.  He  keep!?  a  shoe  -  store  on 
Saunders  Street.  His  name  I  don't  know, 
because  I  can't  pronounce  it.  But  I  know 
him  by  sight,  anyhow." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Pat.  Can  you  spare 
the  time  to  go  with  me  to-night  to  the 


priest's  house,  and  if  he  is  out  we'll  hunt 
up  your  friend  the  shoemaker.  The  rea- 
son that  I  ask  you  to  go  is  that  perhaps 
the  shoemaker  might  suspect  that  I'm  a 
newspaper  man,  and  wouldn't  talk,  where- 
as he  would  certainly  respect  such  a  fine- 
looking  cop." 

Ahearne  chuckled. 

So  the  couple  set  out  that  evening  and 
found  that  the  priest  was  away  from 
home.  From  the  shoemaker  they  learned 
that  he  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to  a 
magistrate's  house  and  bailed. 

"Where  is  he  now?"  asked  Ahearne 
quickly. 

The  little  Pole  looked  at  his  questioner 
with  twinkling  eyes  and  replied  that  he 
"  did  not  know." 

"  Then,"  said  Ahearne,  tapping  his 
shield,  "  you'll  come  along  with  me  and 
find  him,"  and  he  scowled  ferociously. 

At  this  the  shoemaker  weakened  and 
confessed  that  the  priest  had  been  bailed 
out  by  the  proud  author  of  a  couple  of 
tiny  new  additions  to  the  Polack  settle- 
ment who  had  counted  on  a  christening 
that  night,  and  that  he  was  even  then  en- 
gaged in  assisting  in  the  celebration. 

So  he  was  found,  and,  being  in  a  jovial 
humor,  gave  Leigh  a  capital  story,  with 
"  frills,"  as  Ahearne  remarked.  In  fact, 
it  practically  "  scooped  "  the  combine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Buckling  on  Armor. 

TEIGH  was  leaving  court  the  next  day 
■*-^     when  Halstead  stopped  him. 

"  Leigh,"  said  he,  "  can  I  come  and  see 
you  at  your  office  this  evening?  " 

"  Why,  certainly.  Anything  of  a  spe- 
cial nature?  " 

"  Yes.  But  I'll  talk  to  you  when  I  see 
you." 

Leigh  felt  that,  somehow  or  other,  Hal- 
stead's  request  was  connected  with  the 
Podinski  matter,  but  he  was  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  actual  event. 

Halstead  kept  the  engagement,  and  he 
talked  briefly  but  to  the  point.  He  had, 
in  regard  to  the  Franchise  Club  story, 
been  practically  accused  by  Jennison  and 
the  others  of  "  peaching,"  and  when  the 
Podinski  story  appeared  in  the  Clarion 
and  the  Sc?itincl,  he  was  told,  in  emphat- 
ic language,  that  he  was  the  leak. 
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At  this  he  lost  Ms  temper  and  declared 
his  intention  of  quitting  the  combine. 

Would  Leigh  let  him  join  forces  with 
him  and  Allen? 

"Is    this    straight,     Halstead?"    said 
Leigh,  looking  at  him  searchingly. 
.  "I  may  have  my  little  vices,  Billy,  but 
I  don't  think  that  lying' is  one  of  them," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Settled,"  responded  Leigh.  "  Glad 
to  have  you,  but  we  don't  play  poker,  re- 
member." 

And  the  two  men  shook  hands. 

Allen  laughed  uproariously  when  he 
heard  the  news,  and  prophesied  more  de- 
fections from  the  ranks  of  the  combine 
within  the  week. 

"  I  think,"  said  Leigh  that  evening, 
"  that  we'll  next  attend  to  our  friend,  the 
clerk  of  the  seventeenth  court.  There's 
nothing  like  nipping  these  little  conspira- 
cies in  the  bud." 

"  But,  how?  "  asked  Allen. 

Leigh  -  explained  that  the  presiding 
magistrate  was  a  very  close  friend  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  literally  an  old 
college  chum  of  Mr.  Bevins,  for  from 
alma  mater  days  they  had  been  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  socially  and  po- 
litically. 

If  Mr.  Bevins  would  suggest  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  the  advisability  of 
calling  the  magistrate's  attention  to  the 
misuse,  actual  and  possible,  on  the  part 
of  the  court  clerk  of  warrants  signed  in 
blank,  and  explain  why,  the  issuance  of 
such  instruments  would  be  stopped. 

"  And,"  added  Leigh,  "  Mr.  Clerk  will 
be  duly  informed  by  me  of  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  his  calling  down." 

Leigh'  kept  his  word,  and  things  hap- 
pened as  he  had  prognosticated.  But  that 
did  not  prevent  him  and  his  associates 
from  making  caustic  references  to  the 
clerk's  action  when  the  priest  was  ar- 
raigned. 

The  judge  dismissed  the  priest  on  his 
own  recognizances,  and  it  went  abroad  in 
the  court  that  it  wasn't  well  to  try  to 
"scoop"  Billy  Leigh  and  his  friends". 

This  was  hitting  the  combine  another 
blow. 

There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  the  Highburg  hospitals  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  matter  of  news  in  favor " 
of  the  combine. 


Leigh  remembered  that  a  man  in  the 
press-room  of  the  Record  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  had  been  treated  at  one 
of  these  institutions. 

On  his  return  to  work,  he  had  com- 
plained of  the  food,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  methods  of  some  of  the  doc- 
tors and  nurses  in  the  hospital.  Leigh 
got  the  man  to  make  a  sworn  statement, 
embodying  his  grievances.  The  next  time 
that  the  hospital  showed  a  disposition  to 
hold  back  information,  the  reporter 
"  sprung  "  the  ex-patient's  statement  on 
the  superintendent,  intimating  that  on  the 
basis  of  it  and  similar  documents  he  pro- 
posed to  call  for  a  searching  investiga- 
tion. 

The  superintendent,  a  pompous,  pan- 
icky little  man,  was  badly  frightened. 

"  You  see,"  said  Leigh  artlessly,  "  you 
won't  give  us  any  of  the  news  of  this 
place,  so  we're  going  to  make  some  news 
about  it." 

The  superintendent  took  the  hint,  ea- 
gerly. From  thence  on,  the  trio  were 
kept  very  well  informed  about  hospital 
doings  in  Highburg. 

"  I  don't  like  this  business  of  flourish- 
ing a  club  over  the  heads  of  people,"  said 
Leigh  when  discussing  the  affair  with 
Staynes.  "  But  public  news  belongs  to 
the  public,  and  when  a  man  or  institution 
tries  to  keep  it  back  from  the  public  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do — crack  him  on  the 
knuckles." 

The  combine  began  to  settle  back  into 
its  old  ways.  Its  spasm  of  energy  was 
followed  by  a  reaction.  The  attitude  of 
the  combine  was  this  : 

Leigh  seemed  to  be  getting  the  news  in 
spite  of  its  unwonted  activity.  So  what 
was  the  use  of  working,  anyhow?  The 
election  was  coming  on,  and  in  the  face 
of  it  and  the  recent  action  of  the  "  big 
man,"  the  newspapers  of  the  combine 
would  hardly  dare  to  discharge  its  mem- 
bers. 

Besides  that,  the  indications  were  that 
Burke  and  his  following  would  surely  suc- 
ceed themselves ;  hence,  the  combine 
would  continue  to  let  Leigh  and  the  others 
sweat. 

The  combine  would  remain  the  com- 
bine, with  its  game,  its  rum,  its  free  quar- 
ters, and  its  "  bit  "  when  it  dutifully  held 
its  tongue  or  opened  its  mouth. 

The  one  exception  to  the  prevailing  or- 
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der  of  things  was  found  in  the  seventh 
precinct,  in  which  Captain  Hendrix  held 
sway,  one  of  the  sergeants  being  his  son- 
in-law. 

Hendrix  was  an  old-time  policeman, 
retaining  many  of  the  mipleasant  features 
of  the  days  when  the  man  in  uniform 
was  usually  a  bully,  armed  with  a  curse 
and  a  club. 

He  was  in  the  station-house  when  Leigh 
and  Allen  visited  it  that  evening,  and  re- 
turned their  salutation  with  something 
that  might  be  either  a  response,  a  snarl, 
or  a  growl. 

There  was  a  rumor  of  an  elopement  in 
the  precinct.     Allen  turned  to  the  cap- 
'tain  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything 
about  it. 

"  It's  none  of  your  business  if  I  do," 
said  the  commander.  "  I  ain't  here  to 
earn  your  salary  for  you  by  sneaking  on 
other  people." 

"  Quite  right,  captain,"  said  Allen 
cheerfully.  "  Of  course  not.  What  goes 
on  in  your  precinct  is  your  business  and 
nobody  else's — not  even  the  public's — 
unless  the  newspapers  make  it  so." 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  said  the  captain. 

Allen  turned  to  Leigh.  Leigh  shook 
his  head,  and  the  pair  departed,  leaving 
Hendrix  looking  uncomfortable  and  mys- 
tified. 

"  Why  those  words?  "  said  Leigh  when 
they  were  outside. 

"  Dunno,"  replied  Allen.  "  I  simply 
wanted  to  throw  a  little  '  con  '  into  the 
cap." 

"  '  From  small  events  these  huge  events 
arise,'  "  quoted  Leigh,  after  some  medita- 
tion. "  You've  laid  the  train  for  an  ex- 
plosion, Jimmie.  You  have  induced 
thoughts.  Don't  ask  me  what  it  is  just 
now.     I'll  tell  you  to-morrow." 

To-morrow  came  and  Leigh  spent  what 
hours  he  could  spare  in  certain  municipal 
offices.  He  held  earnest  conversations  with 
certain  officials  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
took  copious  notes  from  official  tomes,  and 
that  evening  he  addressed  Allen  thus : 

"  I'm  going  to  visit  Harrow  Street  Ca- 
sino to-night.  Will  you  come  along,  Jim- 
mie? " 

"Anything  in  the  wind?"  asked  the 
other. 

"  Very  much,"  was  the  reply.  "  And 
I'm  going  to  take  this  along."  So  say- 
ing, he  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  pro- 


duced a  revolver  and  slipped  it  into  his 
hip-pocket. 

Allen  looked  on  with  anticipation. 

"  Guess  I'd  better  carry  a  gun,  too," 
said  Allen. 

"  It  \A|puld  be  wise,"  replied  Leigh. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Leigh  and  Allen  Cornered. 

nPHE  Harrow  Street  Casino  was  situ- 
ated  in  the  heart  of  Highburg,  on 
a  short  side  -  street,  the  termination  of 
which  connected  two  of  the  busiest  thor- 
oughfares in  the  borough. 

The  Casino  itself  was  a  four-istory 
brick  "structure  of  somewhat  shabby  exte- 
rior, but  roomy  within.  On  the  ground 
floor  was  a  barroom,  at  the  rear  o'i  which 
were  a  number  of  billiard-tables.  On 
the  second  floor  was  yet  another  barroom 
and  a  big  apartment  for  dancing.  On  the 
third  floor  was  a  small  theater  and  yet  ain- 
other  bar. 

Here  the  auditorium  was  so  arranged 
that  the  seats  could  be  removed  in  short 
order — as  they  were  every  night  after  the 
stage  performance — a  dance  following. 

On  the  fourth  floor  were  a  dozen  or  so 
of  small  rooms,  in  each  of  which,  so  ru- 
mor had  it,  were  continuous  card-games 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 

-  The  Casino  had  a  most  unsavory  repu- 
tation. Robberies  without  number  and 
two  or  three  fatal  stabbing  and  shooting 
affrays  were  recorded  against  it.  Since 
Burke  obtained  power  in  Highburg,  how- 
ever, the  Casino  had  been  left  severely 
alone  by  the  authorities  and  was  running 
in  full  blast,  a  disgrace  to  the  community. 
Its  manager  was  a  man  named  Neil — a 
big,  burly  fellow  who  had  graduated  from 
the  Tenderloin  of  New  York  as  a  keeper 
and  manager  of  dives. 

A  corps  of  bouncers,  trained  by  him- 
self, was  a  feature  of  the  Casino. 

On  their  way  to  the  place,  Leigh  ex- 
plained that  the  object  of  his  current  visit 
was  to  look  the  place  over  in  order  to  ob- 
tain preliminary  data  for  an  expose.  He 
said  that  Allen's  little  bout  with  Captain 
Hendrix  had  reminded  him  that  some 
months  before  it  had  been  rumored  that- 
the  captain  was  the  virtual  owner  of  the 
building. 

Leigh's  investigation  in  certain  of  the 
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municipal  departments  and  private  infor- 
mation which  had  reached  him  had  prov- 
en that  Hendrix  had  tried  to  cover  his 
connection  with  the  place  by  a  series  of 
first  and  second  mortgages  and  transfers, 
but  that  nevertheless  he,  Leigh,  had  es- 
tablished the  fact  of  ownership. 

"But  why  the  guns?"  asked  Allen, 
tapping  his  hip-pocket  as  he  neared  the 
place. 

"  Well,"  said  Leigh,  "  Neil  knows  me 
— to  his  sorrow.  When  he  first  came  over 
here — perhaps  you  have  forgotten  the 
story — I  showed  him  up  in  good  shape. 

"  His  record  was  not  exactly  of  the  na- 
ture that  a  man  cares  to  see  in  cold  type, 
and  he  swore  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  to 
me. 

"  On  two  or  three  occasions,  when  I 
ran  up  against  him,  he  has  shown  an  ugly 
disposition.  He  and  his  bouncers  are  a 
pretty  tough  lot. 

"  While  I  do  not  believe  in  guns,  yet 
guns  have  their  uses.  They  are  like  ton- 
ics^they  act  as  preventatives  sometimes. 

"Neil  will  know  that  I  have  got  an  ob- 
ject in  coming  to  his  place,  and  should  he 
cut  up  about  it  it  is  possible  that  we  will 
get  a  story  that  will  be  outside  the  Hen- 
drix question." 

The  two  reporters  passed  unnoticed 
and  unrecognized  into  the  auditorium  of 
the  theater.  The  floor  space  was  taken 
up  by  seats  arranged  around  little  tables, 
there  being  a  quartet  of  chairs  at  each. 

Two  of  the  chairs  facing  the  stage  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  visitors. 
They  ordered  cigars,  and  apparently  fixed 
their  attention  on  the  "  artists,"  while,  in 
reality,  they  were  taking  in  their  sur- 
roundings. 

The  place  was  fairly  well  crowded  and 
the  waiters  were  busy.  The  Reporters  had 
to  wait  some  little  time  for  their  orders 
to  be  filled,  and  in  the  interval  a  young, 
rather  pretty  blonde,  sitting  at  the  table 
immediately  in  front  of  them,  tried  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
thirsty. 

vSuddenly  her  smiles  disappeared,  and, 
in  their  place,  came  a  sudden  look  of 
alarm. 

As  she  was  looking  directly  at  them, 
Leigh  knew  that  some  one  just  behind 
must  have  been  responsible  for  the  change 
in  her  demeanor. 

In  a  moment  he  turned  carelessly  and 


saw,  at  another  table,  Neil  and  Alderman 
Schmidt.  The  former  scowled  and  spat 
as  the  reporter  looked  ai  him. 

Leigh  quietly  reported  the  matter  to 
Allen,  whose  face  brightened. 

"Jolly  place  for  a  scrap,  Jimmie,"  he 
murmured.  "  These  chairs  will  come  in 
mighty  handy." 

The  reporters'  order  was  not  filled, 
and  Leigh  knew  full  well  what  that  meant 
— a  remonstrance  was  thereby  invited, 
which,  by  means  thoroughly  understood 
by  dive-keepers,  could  be  easily  developed 
into  a  fight. 

Leigh  suggested  to  Allen  that  they  take 
their  departure.  Outside  of  the  theater 
floor  somebody  tapped  Leigh  from  be- 
hind. 

It  was  Alderman  Schmidt. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  said 
insolently. 

Leigh  replied  that  it  was  none  of  his 
business,  whereupon  Schmidt  •expressed 
his  opinion  of  newspaper  men  in  gen- 
eral and  of  Leigh  in  particular,  in  a  tone 
that  brought  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
landing,  including  several  whom  Leigh 
recognized  as  Neil's  rough-and-ready 
bouncers. 

"  Get  your  back  against  the  wall,  Bil- 
ly," whispered  Allen.  "  Don't  let  them  get 
behind  us,  and  get  as  near  the  stairs  as 
you  can." 

"Have  you  anj^thing  more  to  say?" 
said  Leigh,  as  Schmidt  paused  for  breath. 
"  Because  if  you  haven't  we  would  be  glad 
to  know  it.  I  am  busy  and  want  to  get 
away." 

Neil  thrust  himself  forward. 

"  Well,  you  won't  go  away  as  you  came 
in,"  said  he. 

"  And  why?  "  replied  Leigh. 

"  Because  I'm  going  to  smash — " 

Allen  interrupted : 

"  I  would  like  to  remark,  friend  Neil, 
that  you're  not  in  your  Sixth  Avenue  dive 
just  now !  And  so  if  you  put  a  hand  on 
my  friend  or  myself — you  or  any  of  your 
heelers — I'll  make  a  hole  in  you  that  you 
won't  mend  with  a  needle  and  thread  in 
six  months !  " 

He  whipped  the  revolver  from  his  pock- 
et.    Neil  checked  himself  suddenly. 

"Why,  you — "  he  began ;  but  before 
he  could  go  further  Leigh's  revolver  had 
been  produced  and  was  handed  to  his 
companion. 
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"  Jimmie,"  said  he,  "  keep  that  crowd 
covered.  And  now,  Mr.  Neil  and  Mr. 
Schmidt,  here  is  my  note-book  and  here  is 
my  pencil.  Talk  away  as  hard  as  you 
please.  I'm  going  to  report  you  at  length." 

The  battle-fire  was  in  Allen's  eyes,  and 
there  was  no  movement  forward.  The 
manager  and  the  alderman,  stung  by  the 
laughter  of  the  crowd,  availed  themselves 
of  the  invitation  issued  by  Leigh,  and  for 
ten  minutes  poured  forth  a  turbulent  flood 
of  picturesque  language,  in  which  they 
said  everything  possible  that  could  be  said 
in  a  profane  way  about  the  press. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Leigh  cordially, 
"  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you ;  but  you 
really  must  excuse  us — we  have  other  en- 
gagements." 

He  and  Allen  backed  down-stairs,  the 
little,  wicked,  black  noses  of  the  revolvers 
pointing  upward  as  they  did  so. 

J'  Well,"  said  Allen,  as  they  got  outside, 
"  we.  got  our  story,  and  it  was  hotter  stuff 
than  we  had  looked  for,  but  it  won't  spoil 
your  future  story,  will  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Leigh  reflectively,  "  it 
won't.  But  in  my  story  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  shall  tell  of  Hendrix's  connection, 
with  the  place,  and  of  course  shall  give 
you  and  Halstead  all  that  which  I  have 
learned  in  that  connection." 

So  the  word  went  round  Highburg 
that  the  trio  had  knives  in  store  for  those 
who  sought  to  bring  confusion  to  their 
faces.  Hendrix  and  Maloney  and  their 
associates  wondered  what  would  happen 
next. 

They  did  not  have  to  wonder  long^ 
for  the  very  next  day  there  appeared  in 
the  three  papers  more  about  the  Harrow 
Street  resort,  and  the  day  following  the 
Sentinel  put  on  foot  a  petition  to  the 
mayor  of  Martport  to  close  the  Casino. 

Burke  was  more  wrought  up  over  the 
matter  than  he  cared  to  confess.  Astute 
and  unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  knew  the 
power  and  product  of  aroused  public  opin- 
ion. 

Criticism  he  looked  for  in  the  news- 
papers, but  between  that  and  specific  and 
organized  attacks  on  institutions  with 
-which  he  was  identified  was  a  totally  dif- 
ferent matter. 

He  knew,  too,  that  men  of  his  caliber 
were  only  possible  and  safe  so  long  as  the 
average  citizen  wasn't  aroused.  He  was 
■"  sore  "  with  the  men  responsible  for  the 


rumpus,  and  Hendrix  and  Maloney  got  a 
picturesque  calling  down. 

"  Some  of  you  stiffs  in  uniform,"  said 
the  "  boss  "  to  the  sergeant,  "  don't  know 
enough  to  swallow  after  you've  chewed. 
If  you  must  scrap  with  something,  I'll 
have  you  chased  up  among  the  goats, 
where  you  can  scrap  all  day  long.  I 
guess  a  little  sidewalk-ppunding'd  take 
some  of  the  fat  off'n  your  brains,  as  well 
as  where  your  belt  hits  you.  The  next 
time  you  feel  that  you  must  try  to  queer 
a  reporter,  you  come  to  me  first  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do.     Understand?  " 

The  sergeant  understood — perfectly ; 
and  Captain  Hendrix  got  practically  the, 
same  rebuke  from  Burke,  who  added — 
"  and  you're  in  a  '  good-night-to-you 
scrape,'  cap,  at  that.  That  fellow  Leigh 
is  a  bulldog  when  he  once  gets  his  teeth 
in. 

"  You  may  just  as  well  close  the  joint 
or  chuck  up  your  job  unless  you  make 
peace  with  him  and  his  crowd.  As  for 
Neil  and  Schmidt,  I'll  attend  to  them 
dubs  later. 

"  Meanwhile,  if  I  were  you  I'd  detail 
about  half  a  dozen  of  the  huskiest  cops 
in  my  command  to  lay  for  that  brace  of 
mutts  and  give  'em  locust  pie  for  supper." 

To 'a  man  of  Hendrix's  type,  makirig 
peace  was  merely  a  matter  of  purchasing 
the  silence  of  another. 


CHAPTER    XIL 

The  Meeting  with  Burke. 

"OURKE,  yielding  to  that  grim  humor 
-*-'  that  was  one  of  his  saving  graces, 
sent  his  name  into  the  Sentinel  as  a  citi- 
zen who  desired  to  further  the  movement 
to  "  clean  up  "  the  dives.  One  evening, 
he  walked  into  the  reportorial  room  at 
the  Municipal.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  combine  were  there  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Griggs. 

No  game  was  in  progress.  Jennison 
was  gloomily  puffing  a  pipe ;  Bronson  was 
stabbing  his  desk-lid  with  an  ink-eraser. 
The  others  were  doing  nothing  in  particu- 
lar. 

"  Evening,"  boys,"  said  Burke.  "  Regu- 
lar hive  of  industry,  this.  I  s'pose  Leigh's 
got  away  with  all  the  news  again  and  left 
none  for  you?  " 

The  men  smiled  rather  sheepishly. 
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"  Well,"  went  on  the  "  boss,"  "  what 
y'  gomg  to  do  about  it?  Seems  to -me 
that  he's  got  this  crowd  cinched.  He's 
not  only  held  his  own,  but  he's  licked  you 
to  a  standstill." 

"He's  just  been  lucky,"  growled  Jen- 
nison.  "  And  then,  too,  those  curs,  Allen 
and  Halstead,  have  been  putting  him  on 
to  things."*' 

"  Humph,"  muttered  Burke,  "Hal- 
stead  and  Allen  don't  account  for  that," 
and  he  threw  on  the  table  the  Sentinel 
with  a  denunciatory  editorial  marked 
with  a  blue  pencil. 

"  No,"  replied  Jennison,  "  that  must 
be  charged  up  against  Hendrix's  fool 
tongue." 

Burke  reflected. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  at  length,  "  as 
the  matter  stands,  Leigh  has  got  the  best 
of  you — " 

"Of  all  of  us,"  interrupted  Ely,  a 
glint  of  mutiny  coming  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  said  of  you"  replied  Burke,  with 
an  ugly  emphasis.  "He  gets  the  news  in 
spite  of  you,  and  he  publishes  it,  too. 
Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  " 

Ely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  did  not 
reply.  Neither  did  the  others.  Burke 
gave  a  grunt  of  impatience. 

"  How  is  it  you  managed  to  work  your 
freeze  -  out  game  belore,  and  yet  don't 
seem  able  to  do  the  same  to  him?"  he 
asked. 

"  Leigh's  a  star  man,  you  must  remem- 
ber," replied  Jennison.  "  He  isn't  like 
those  other  chumps  that  we  had  to  do 
with.     He  knows  the  district — " 

"  You  bet  he  does,"  said  the  "  boss," 
with  a  short  laugh.  "  And  for  that  rea- 
son I'm  sorry  that  you  didn't  have  sense 
enough  to  keep  him  in  the  combine.  That's 
where  I've  got  it  in  for  this  crowd.  You 
let  Leigh  go. 

"  In  fact,  you  forced  him  out.  From 
all  I  hear,  you  were  so  cussed  sure  that 
you  could  drive  him  from  the  district  that 
you  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  be  even 
civil  to  him. 

"  You  had  to  get  his  dander  up  right 
away,  like  the  fools  that  you  are.  And 
it's  getting  on  for  election,  too." 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  door.  Jennison 
opened  it. 

"  Mr.  Leigh  would  like  to  see  Mr. 
Burke,"  said  a  waiter. 

"  Show  him  into  my  private  room  and 


tell  him  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute,"  said 
the  "  boss." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  others. 

"  Leigh's  as  gritty  as  he's  clever,  you 
see.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  ain't  the  same. 
And  if  there  ain't  less  chair-warming  here 
this  room  will  be  to  let." 

He  stalked  out,  slamming  the  door. 

Leigh  returned  Burke's  rather  effusive 
greeting  in  a  businesslike  way,  and  after 
listening  to  some  jollying  in  regard  to  his 
recent  newspaper  work  and  declining  an 
invitation  to  drink,  said  abruptly : 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  shut  down  on 
your  games  up-stairs,  Burke.  If  you  don't, 
I'll  have  to  do  what  I'm  really  unwilling 
to  do." 

Burke  looked  at  Leigh  for  a  full  half 
minute. 

Then  he  said,  pausing  between  each 
word : 

"  Billy  —  Leigh  -r—  you  —  have — cer- 
tainly— got — a — ^magnificent — gall !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  asserted  the  reporter. 
"  It's  a  plain  proposition.  Everybody 
who's  in  the  know,  and  a  good  many  who 
are  not,  are  on  to  what  goes  on  over- 
head. Incidentally,  I've  two  or  three 
sworn  statements  of  ex-patrons  of  yours 
who  have  squealed  to  me.  Thought  it 
well  to  get  'em  before  I  called  on  you,  in 
case — " 

"Case  of  what?"  said  Burke  cu- 
riously. 

"  Case  you  didn't  know  what  was  good 
for  you.  Or  in  other  words,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  close  down — and  we  needn't  waste 
many  words  over  it — the  Record  is  go- 
ing for  certain  people  and  things  in  High- 
burg,  as  you  know.  The  Municipal  is  on 
the  list — at  present.  But,  Burke,  you've 
been  good  to  the  boys,  whatever  your  mo- 
tives were.  Also,  Allen  and  Halstead  feel 
pretty  baSly  over  the  idea  of  my  ripping 
you  up,  considering  that  they  have  been 
your  guests,  and  are  now  working  with 
me. 

"  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  they 
haven't  given  me  a  word  about  the  games. 
I  didn't  ask  them  anything  regarding 
them.  I  don't  think  that  they  would  have 
told  me_  anything  if  I  had.  So,  taking  it 
all  round,  I  would  very  much  prefer  not 
to  write  up  the  Municipal ;  and  I  hope 
that  you  won't  force  me  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  all  this  is  in  confidence." 

Burke  looked   at  the   speaker  curious- 
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ly.  If  he  had  been  given  to  emotional 
relapses,  one  might  have  been  forgiven 
for  thinking  that,  judging  the  expression 
on  his  big  rubicund  face,  he  was  now 
thinking  deep%-. 

"  You're  a  fair  fighter,  Leigh,  and  I  be- 
lieve what  you've  told  me  about  Allen  and 
Halstead.  It's  a  pity — oh,  it's  a  pity  that 
you're  not  on  our  side.  I'd  have  you 
managing  editor —  Well,  never  mind 
that.  But  if  ever  you're  out  of  a  job,  come 
to  me." 

Leigh  laughed  lightly. 

"  All  right,"  he  said,  "  and  much 
obliged.  I  don't  think,  though,  that  I'll 
have  to  trouble  you  for  some  time  yet.  But 
what  about  the  Municipal?  " 

"  Outside  of  your  story,  what  will  your 
people  do  if  I  don't  shut  down?  " 

"  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  away 
the  intentions  of  my  employers,"  replied 
the  reporter. 

"  Of  course  not,  Billy,"  said  the 
"  boss  "  hastily.  "  Of  course  not.  I  for- 
got myself.  When  do  you  want  my  answer 
about  this?  " 

"  Now." 

Burke  whistled.  "  I  guess  there's  no 
chance  of  a  compromise  or  diplomatic  de- 
lay where  you  are  concerned.  But  I'll  let 
you  know  my  decision  to-morrow.  Still 
what's  the  hurry  for  a  day  or  two?  " 

The  reporter  hesitated.  "  Make  it  to- 
morrow, then,  at  two  o'clock.  I'm  sorry 
that  I  can't  give  you  any  longer,  but  the 
fact  is  that  my  arrangements  won't  allow 
of  my  so  doing." 

"  By  the  Big  Potato,  but  you're  a  cool 
one,  Billy !  "  said  Burke,  as  he  held  out 
his  hand.     Leigh  stopped  at  the  door. 

"I've  had  a  hint  given  me,"  he  said 
quietly,  "  that  somebody  may  or  may  not 
try  to  stop  my  mouth  with  a  bunch  of 
greenba<:ks  in  regard  to  the  Harrow 
Street  Casino.  I  know  that  you're  not  the 
father  of  the  idea,  because  you  have  never 
been  reputed  to  be  aji  idiot.     - 

"  I  just  want  to  say  this,"  went  on 
Leigh,  "that  if  you  know  and  are  the 
friend  of  the  man  who  thinks  of  attempt- 
ing this  thing — call  him  off.  Because,  if 
he  tries  it,  I  shall_  certainly  run  him  out 
of  ])usiness  and  out  of  town  if  I  can.  And 
I'd  like  to  add  that  Hendrix  isn't  a  young 
man.     Besides,  he's  got  a  family." 

"  You  told  me,  not  so  many  weeks  ago," 
said  Burke,  "  that  you  were  going  to  re- 
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ply  in  your  own  way  to  my  offer  to  be — 
your  friend ;  and  you've  certainly  done 
so.  Now,  if  I  could  make  a  mistake  about 
you,  you  mustn't  be  hard  on  another  who 
happens  to  do  likewise.  People  have  got  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  a  fellow  you  are. 
Don't  be  too  rough  on  them  for  trying  to 
do  so." 

"  Good  night,"  replied  Leigh.  "  But 
don't  forget  to  pass  the  word  to — you 
know  who." 

Burke  looked  after  him  as  he  left  the 
room,  pursed  his  lips,  shook  his  head  re- 
gretfully, and,  calling  for  pen .  and  ink, 
wrote  a  short,  sharp  note  to  Hendrix. 

After  some  thought,  he  sent  short  notes' 
to  other  police  captains  by  special  mes- 
senger. 

Before  this  happened,  and  while  Leigh 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Municipal,  he  had 
met  and  was  stopped  by  Alderman 
Schmidt,  who  looked  seedy  and  unhappy 
— totally  unlike  the- aggrepsdve  Individual 
of  a  few  nights  before. 

"Mr.  Leigh- — "  he  began, 

Leigh  stepped  aside.  "If  you  have 
anything  to  say  to  me,  come  to  my  office 
and  say  it.  I  don't  care  to  talk  to  you  in 
the  street." 

"  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Leigh,  just  a  word," 
persisted  the  other.  "  Let  up  on  us  a  little. 
Why  not?  You  haven't  shut  the  place  up 
— but  you've  done  just  as  bad;  you've 
scared  all  our  customers  away.  They're 
afraid  we'll  be  pulled." 

"  You've  changed  your  tone  since  the 
last  time  I  saw  you;"  replied  Leigh  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Ach,  what  a  fool  I  was — a  thousand 
fools  in  one  fool !  And,  Mr.  Leigh,  there's 
people  who'll  not  forget  you  if  you  let 
up.  They'll  thank  you  one  hundred  times 
— yes !  "  He  leered  at  the  reporter  mean- 
ingly. "Yes,  more  as  a  hundred!  And 
send  them  to  you !  The  thanks !  In  an  en- 
velope, maybe  !     Ha,  ha  !     Think  !  " 

Leigh  glared  at  the  alderman  for  a  mo- 
inent  and  passed  on  without  a  word. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Busted! 

T  T  Avas  nearly  midnight  when  Leigh  re- 
■*•      turned  to  the  office  that  night. 

"  Lots  of  news,  eh?  "  said  Leigh,  as  he 
eyed  the  busy  writers. 
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"Heaps!"  replied  Allen. 

"  And  the  funny  thing  about  it  is,"  said 
Halstead,  "  that  most  of  the  stuff  is  '  sta- 
tion-house.' A  fellow  lost  a  pet  white 
crow  that  speaks  seven  languages.  Dutch- 
man appeals  to  the  cap  of  the  eleventh  to 
make  his  wife  rush  the  growler  more  fre- 
quently. Male  and  female  Weary  Willies 
ask  sergeants  of  the  fifth  to  marry  them." 

"  Um,"  mused  Leigh,  "  seems  to  be  a 
change  of  heart  among  the  cops." 

"Yep,"  said  Allen  jerkily.  "And 
more  than  that.  Doc  Onslow,  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital — little  beast  that  he  is 
— rung  us  up  about  an  hour  ago  to  say 
that  a  kid,  Sumpter  Street  way,  had  swal- 
lowed a  pair  of  shoes." 

"  What?"  cried  Leigh. 

"  Pair  of  shoe-laces,"  explained  Hal- 
stead. 

"  It  looks  to  me,  boys,  as  if  there  was 
something  doing,"  declared  Allen. 

"  I  think,"  said  Leigh  quietly — "  I 
think  that  we've  busted  the  combine !  " 

"  Mr.  Leigh  to  the  phone !  "  said  an  of- 
fice-boy. 

"  It's  me — Burke,"  came  over  the  wire. 
"  I  just  want  to  say  that  I'm  closing 
down — up-stairs,  you  know — to-morrow. 
And,  Billy,  I'm  getting  tired  of  having 
this  combine  crowd  around  here.  So  I'm 
telling  'em  to  get  out.  S'pose  you  haven't 
got  room  for  'em  up  at  your  place?  " 

Leigh  held  a  conference  with  his  col- 
leagues.    Then  he  said  to  Burke : 

"  I  can  make  room  for  all  of  them  exr 
cept  Ely  and  Jennison,  if  they  care  to 
work  with  us." 

"  Good  for  you.  The  boys  will  be  thank- 
ful, I'm  sure.  So  long." 

"As  I  told^you,"  remarked  Leigh,  as 
he  replaced  the  receiver,  "  the  combine  is 
busted." 

Jennison  had  called  earlier  in  the  eve- 
ning at  the  eleventh  precinct  station-house 
— where,  in  response  to  his  query  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  news,  Captain 
Gregory,  c^)mmanding,  spake  thus : 

"  Yes;  we've  got  one  or  two  good  sto- 
ries. But  they  are  not  for  you  exclusively. 
Leigh  and  the  others  will  get  them,  too." 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  mean?" 
Jennison  demanded. 

"  Just  this :  Leigh  and  his  crowd  get 
nearly  all  they  want,  whether  we  give  it 
to  them  or  not.  How  they  do  it,  I  don't 
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know,  and  I  don't  care.  But  I  do  know- 
that  the  people  who  refuse  to  give  up  to 
them  get  it  in  the  neck  sooner  or  later. 

"  Now,  I  ain't  going  to  queer  myself 
with  Leigh  by  shutting  doAvn  on  him  just 
to  make  things  good  and  easy  for  your 
lot.  See? 

"  And,  judging  by  what's  happening  in 
the  newspapers,  it  is  much  safer  and  cer- 
tainly more  pleasant  to  be  a  friend  of 
Leigh  than  otherwise." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Jennison  threaten- 
ingly. "I'll  see  what  the  '  boss  '  has  to 
say  about  this." 

"  If  I  were  you,"  answered  the  cap- 
tain, with  a  smile  that  meant  many  things, 
"I'd  keep  out  of  Burke's  way  as  much 
as  possible  until  after  election.  And  then 
perhaps  you'll  find  it  better  to  make  your- 
self scarce  altogether." 

Later  he  tore  up  a  personal  letter  from 
Burke  in  which  he  was  requested  to  see 
that  "  all  reporters  got  the  news  of  his 
precinct."  The  other  police  captains  did 
likewise. 

And  they  knew  quite  well  why  they 
were  so  instructed.  Burke  and  Burke's 
men  had  had  quite  a  sufficient  taste  of 
Leigh,  in  view  of  the  election. 

How  Burke  again  got  control  in  High- 
burg  is  another  story,  and  one  that  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  fickleness  of  the  public 
in  its  affection  for  municipal  reform. 

How  Leigh  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Citizens'  League,  the  body  that  was  m.ain- 
ly  responsible  for  Burke's  overthrow — is 
not  that  local  history,  too  ? 

In  later  years  he,  having  fulfilled  many 
of  his  legal  ambitions,  was  slated  for  an 
assistant  district  attorneyship  on  the  Inde- 
pendent ticket;  Burke  threw  the  weight 
of  his  influence  in  his  favor,  and  Leigh's 
election  was  the  result.  For  the  "  boss  " 
was  like  unto  a  windfall,  having  some 
rotten  spots  with  intervals  of  soundness. 
He  had  a  high  regard  for  official  integrity 
even  if  he  did  not  himself  possess  it. 

To  his  followers  he  said  : 

"  Leigh's  a  safe  man.  for  the  place.  If 
we  put  one  of  our  own  fellows  up,  he'd 
know  too  much,  and  could  work  us  if  he 
wanted.  But  with  Leigh,  there's  no  chance 
of  our  getting  the  double-cross  even  if  he 
won't  show  favors." 

And  there  is  a.  M^-s.  Leigh,  who  was  a 
Vincent. 
End.) 


Recent   Railroad   Patents. 


BY    FORREST    G.    SMITH. 


Some   of   the    Details   Which    Help   to   Form   the  Evolution  and  Prog- 
ress  of   Railroading   in   the   United 
States  and  Canada. 


A   NO    CONDUCTOR   CAR.— 

With  no  intention  of-  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  inventions  made  by  Mr.  Rowntree, 
one  of  whose  inventions  is  referred  to  far- 
ther on  in  this  article,  we  feel  compelled  to 
refer,  briefly  at  least,  to  a  new  departure  in 
the  line  of  the  pay-as-you-enter  type  of  car 
devised  and  patented,  No.  949,131,  Febru- 
ary  15,    1910,   by   him. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  on  com- 
paratively short  hnes  such  as  branch  lines, 
and  on  suburban  lines  passing  through  terri- 
tory which  is  but  sparsely  settled,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  conductor  on  each  car  is  a 
source  of  expense  which  yields  but  little  re- 
turn, although  it  has  heretofore  been  neces- 
sary. 

The  type  of  car  shown  in  this  latter  pat- 
ent is  so  constructed  that  the  motorman  may 
conveniently  perform  his  usual  duties  and 
at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  collection  of 
fares  from  the  entering  passengers.  To  his 
controller-box  are  added  a  couple  of  levers 
by  the  manipulation  of  which  he  may  control 
with  ease  any  and  all  of  the  doors  of  the  car, 
and  the  cash  or  ticket  box  is  also  supported 
upon  the  controller  so  that  he  may  attend  to 
the  collection  of  fares. 

His  station  is  within  the  car,  as  there  Is 
no  defined  platform,  and  passengers  both  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  car  pass  to  either  side 
of  him,  but  not  in  front,  so  that  his  vision 
is  at  no  time  obscured. 

DISTRIBUTING  CAR  HEAT.— 

Passengers  on  railroads,  no  matter  how 
comfortable  they  may  be  made  in  other 
ways,  have  noticed  that  the  air  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  seats  is  stuffy,  even  in  the  severest 
weather.  This  is  due  almost  solely  to  the 
fact  that  the  heated  air-currents  arc  allowed 
to  pass  to  the  forward  part  of  the  seat,  and 
most  naturally  become  confined  and  render 
the  occupant  of  the  seat  uncomfortable. 


Also,  as  is  well  known,  car-seats  are  re- 
versible, and  when  so  moved  the  inclination 
of  the  seat  changes.  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Butt, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  fact,  and  has  provided  an  auto- 
matic means  whereby  the  seat  of  a  passen- 
ger-coach will  at  all  times  be  heated  to  the 
perfect  comfort  of  the  passenger. 

The  device  invented  by  Mr.  Butt,  and 
shown  in  patent  No.  948,309,  Febritary  8,  1910, 
consists  merely  in  a  deflector  or  baffle-plate 
which  is  mounted  beneath  the  seat  and  is  so 
connected  with  the  seat-reversing  mechan- 
ism as  to  direct  the  heated  air-currents  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  seat,  whether  it  be  in 
one  position  or  the  other. 

TO   PREVENT    RAIL   CREEP- 

ING. — The  ordinary  tie-plate  now  in  use, 
while  effectual  in  preventing  spreading  of 
the  rails,  does  not  even  assist  in  preventing 
creeping  of  the  rails,  and  in  fact,  after  it 
has  been  in  place  for  a  considerable  time, 
will  only  loosely  engage  the  rail. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
devise  a  tie-plate  which  would  frictionally 
clamp  the  rail  which  it  was  intended  to  hold, 
but  usually  such  devices  embody  wedges  or 
clamping-bolts,  both  Of  which  are  undesira- 
ble in  many  ways. 

G.  A.  Hassel,  of  McKeesport,  Pennsylva,- 
nia,  has  disclosed  in  a  patent.  No.  949,270, 
February  15,  1910,  issued  to  him,  a  tie-plate 
construction  which,  while  slightly  more  ex- 
pensive probably  than  the  ordinary  plate, 
serves  not  only  its  primary  function,  but 
will  also  prevent  creeping  of  the  rails. 

This  tie-plate  is  in  two  parts — one  of  which 
is  disposed  upon  the  other,  and  each  of 
which  is  formed  with  rail  base  engaging- 
flanges  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary 
plate.  Each  part  is  further  formed  with 
spike  openings,  and  these  openings  in  the 
two  parts  of  each  plate  are  so  located  that 
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when  the  parts  are  assembled  the  openings 
do  not  exactly  register. 

As  a  result,  when  the  spikes  are  driven 
through  the  parts  and  into  the  tie,  the  parts 
will  be  drawn  together,  so  to  speak,  and 
consequently  their  rail-engaging  flanges  will 
frictionally  clamp  the  base-flange  of  the 
rail,  the  flanges  of  one  part  engaging  the 
base-flange  of  the  rail  at  one  side,  and  those 
of  the  other  part  at  the  other  side. 

The  plate  has  been  adopted  by  a  large 
rail-manufacturing    concern    of    Pittsburgh. 


GUAiRDING    THE    GUARD- 

RAIL.— It  is  at  present  customary  to 
either  merely  spike  down  guard-rails  or  to 
secure  them  by  means  of  tie-plates,  but 
neither  method  insures  the  proper  spacing 
of  the  rail  from  the  main  or  track  rail.  It 
is  true  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  utilize 
spacing-blocks,  but  as  these  blocks  are  not 
rigidly  secured  in  place,  they  are  liable  to 
lose  their  efficiency  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  connect  the 
main  and  guard  rails  by  bolts  of  sufficient 
length,  but  even  with  this  expedient  the  em- 
ployment of  spacing-blocks,  in  addition,  is 
necessary. 

To  combine  the  efficiency  of  the  connect- 
ing-bolts and  the  spacing-blocks  in  a  single 
device  which  possesses  the  advantages  of 
both,  Charles  A.  Allen,  of  Steelton,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  secured  a  patent.  No.  949,253, 
February  15,  1910. 

It  consists  merely  of  a  U-shaped  member, 
which  is  placed  between  the  main  and  the 
guard  rails  and  is  held  in  place  by  the  bolts 
which  are  sometimes  employed  in  securing 
these  two  rails  together. 

NEW  P.  A.  Y.  E.  GAR. -Now    that 

pay-as-you-enter  cars  have  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  efforts  are  being  made  to  economize 
in  platform  space  and  yet  retain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  car.  In  the  ordinary 
constructions  of  such  cars  now  in  use,  the 
employment  of  two  doors  instead  of  one 
at  each  end  of  the  car  adds  considerably  to 
the  length  of  the  car  platforms. 

In  a  patent.  No.  949,717,  February  15,  1910, 
issued  to  Harold  Rowntree,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  there  is  shown  a  structure  in  which 
this  disadvantage  is  overcome  and  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  car  is  materially  in- 
creased. In  the  car  of  this  patent  a  railed 
enclosure  for  the  motorman  is  provided  up- 
on each  platform,  or  rather  at  each  end  of 
the  car,  for  there  is  no  defined  platform 
space  unless  indeed  it  be  this  small  enclo- 
sure. 


Rearwardly  of  the  enclosure,  and  with- 
in the  body  of  the  car,  is  arranged  a  swing- 
ing-guard which,  when  in  one  position,  co- 
operates with  the  enclosure-rails  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  pas- 
sengers at  the  front  end  of  the  car,  although 
when  in  the  other  position  at  the  rear  of  the 
car  it  permits  of  such  entrance. 

This  guard,  which  extends  only  about 
half-way  across  the  car,  takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  doorway  of  such  cars,  and  that 
side  of  the  car  opposite  the  entrance  side 
at  each  end  is  entirely  closed  and  affords  a 
seating  space  which  in  the  ordinary  car  is 
wasted.  The  exit  doors  for  the  car  are 
located  one  inwardly,  or,  in  other  words, 
rearwardly  of  each  guard. 

Another  feature  of  the  invention  resides 
in  the  fact  that  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  entrance  and  exit  doors  is  simultaneous- 
ly controlled  by  the  conductor  through  the 
turning  of  a  switch-handle  upon  the  guard, 
resulting  in  the  supply  of  current  to  a  suit- 
able motor  operatively  connected  with  the 
two  doors  at  each  end  of  the  car. 

A   LOCKING   JOURNAL-BOX. 

— The  theft  of  journal-box  brasses  is  al- 
most encouraged,  in  the  present  construc- 
tions, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lids  may  be 
opened  by  any  one.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
have  locks  for  the  lids,  for  it  requires  too 
much  time  to  open  them  when  so  provided, 
and  yet  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  be 
provided  whereby  the  opening  of  the  box 
may  be  rendered  practically  impossible  ex- 
cept by  the  employment  of  a  suitably  de- 
signed opener. 

A  box  which  will  secure  the  desired  re- 
sults in  this  direction,  and  will  further  pre- 
sent the  advantage  of  having  its  lid  held 
firmly  in  place  in  such  manner  as  to  exclude 
dust,  is  shown  in  patent  No.  948,037,  Febru- 
ary I,  1910,  issued  to  Samuel  T.  Bole,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  assigned  to 
and  adopted  by  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  of 
that  city. 

The  box  is  extremely  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  the  lid  is  entirely  removable,  it  be- 
ing seated  between  a  flange  at  the  upper  side 
of  the  opening  of  the  box  and  a  latch  at  the 
lower  side.  This  latch  is  held  in  place  by 
a  strong  spring,  and  is  depressable  to  dis- 
engage from  the  lower  edge  of  the  lid, 
whereby  to  permit  of  its  removal. 

There  is  little  or  no  possibility  of  remov- 
ing the  lid  of  this  box  except  by  the  use  of 
a  special  tool  which  has  a  portion  adapted  to 
engage  beneath  the  flange  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  opening  of  the  box  and  a  portion  to 
engage  with  the  upper  end  of  the  latch  and 
depress   the   same   out   of   engagement   with 
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the  lid  when  the  tool  is'  swung  down.  The 
upward  pressure  of  the  latch,  as  well  as  its 
inward  pressure,  both  of  which  it  exerts, 
serves  to  hold  the  lid  firmly  in  place  and 
prevent  the   entrance  of   dust. 

A    SAFETY    COUPLER  — 

While  numerous  devices  have  been  offered 
to  permit  of  the  coupling  and  uncoupling  of 
freight  -  cars  without  the  necessity  of  the 
trainmen  going  between  the  cars,  they  have 
usually  embodied  rock  or  winding  shafts, 
which  are  not  only  liable  to  become  clogged 
with  ice,  but  are  seldom  so  constructed  as  to 
be  operated  by  the  foot  of  a  trainman  on 
the  car  while  the  train  is  in  motion. 

Mr.  James  R.  Carmer,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  patented.  No.  948,205,  Feb- 
ruary I,  1910,  a  device  for  this  purpose 
which  apparently  answers  all  requirements. 
Instead  of  employing  shafts  and  the  like,  he 
makes  use  of  direct  levers,  of  which  there 
are  two  at  each  end  of  the  car,  they  being 
pivoted  between  their  inner  and  outer  ends, 
and  having  their  inner  ends  connected  to  the 
coupling-pin  at  the  respective  ends  of  the  car. 

The  outer  ends  of  these  levers  project  to 
the  sides  of  the  car,  and  are  within  easy  reach 
of  a  trainman  upon  the  car,  so  far  as  foot- 
manipulation  is  concerned,  a;:d  chey  are  as 
easily  accessible  by  hand  from  either  side 
of  the  car. 

A   SPIKE   WITH    TEETH.-This 

month's  search  for  new  devices  discloses  a 
spike  which  must  be  mentioned,  as  it  em- 
bodies features  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  spike  nor  in  others  which 
have  been  proposed  for  adoption.  The  spike 
mentioned  has  been ,  patented.  No.  947,887, 
February  i,  1910,  by  John  Dellwo,  of 
Grantsburg,  Wisconsin. 

In  its  structure  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
ordinary  spike  now  in  use,  except  that  upon- 
its  rail-engaging  face  it  is  provided  with 
sharp  ribs  which  are  adapted  to  bite  into  the 
edge  of  the  base-flanges  of  the  rails  which 
it  holds.  By  doing  this  the  spike  serves  not 
only  its  original  purpose,  but  it  also  serves 
as  a  means  whereby  the  rails  are  prevented 
from  creeping. 

In  other  words,  it  not  only  holds  the  rails 
to  the  ties,  but  also  prevents  creeping  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

J* 

ECONOMICAL  TROLLEY- 
HANGER.— Necessarily  the  wheel-bars 
of  trolley  wires  receive  the  greatest  wear, 
owing    to    the    impact    given    them    by    the 


trolley-wheel.  It  is  now  customary  when  a 
trolley-hanger  becomes  worn  to  replace  the 
entire  devise,  with  an  attending  expense. 
Robert  S.  McFeely,  of  Scalp  Level,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  devised  a  trolley-hanger  so 
constructed  that  when  the  wheel-contacting 
part  becomes  worn  it  may  be  readily  re- 
placed. 

In  the  patent,  No.  948,899,  February  8, 
1910,  issued  to  Mr.  McFeely,  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  the  trolley-hanger  with  a  wheel- 
contacting  portion  which  may  be  readily  re- 
moved and  a  new  portion  substituted  when 
the  original  one  becomes  worn. 

This  portion  is  held  in  place  by  a  spring- 
latch  which  is  not  affected  by  the  passage 
of  the  trolley-wheel,  but  which  may  be  read- 
ily manipulated  by  a  lineman  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  a  new  one. 


ANSWERS  TO  PATENT  PROB- 
LEMS. 


WW.  M.,  Monroe,  Louisiana. — Are  there 
•    any  patented  devices  for  raising  the 
journal-boxes    of    cars    through   the 
medium  of  the  steam  or  air  lines  of  a  train? 

A  number  of  such  devices  have  been 
patented  and  some  are  in  use,  as  far  as  the 
assignment  department  of  the  Patent  Office 
indicates.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
such  devices  should  not  be  practicable. 
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M.  L.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. — Is  the  gyro- 
scope car  an  entirely  new  inven- 
tion ? 


No.  It  is  merely  the  carrying  out,  so  to 
speak,  of  an  old  principle  discovered  about 
1750  by  a  scientist  by  the  name  of  Frisi. 
This  principle  has  been  merely  adapted  to 
railroading  by  parties  realizing  its  value, 
and  while  it  will  in  time  probably  mean  a 
wonderful  advance,  it  is  nevertheless  an  "  old 
idea." 

WA.    B.,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania. — Is 
•     it  advisable  to  secure  protection  in 
all   foreign  countries  after  a  patent 
has  been  secured  in  this  country? 

By  no  means.  A  patentee  should  consider 
first  of  all  whether  the  industries  and  need 
of  each  countr3^  foreign  to  this,  will  demand 
or  necessitate  the  advance  which  he  has 
made. 

A  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  each 
country  is  necessary  before  one  can  judi- 
ciously determine  whether  or  not  to  carry 
his  patent  rights  into  foreign  domains. 


The   Railroad   Man's 
Brain   Teasers. 


Here   Is   One   Right   Out  of  the   Shops,   Boys! 
How   Many   of  You   Can   Solve   It? 


FROM  H.  A.  Nichols,  of  Butte,  Montana,  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing teaser: 

In  a  building  with  eleven  floors  there  are  four  elevators  in  use.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  they  are  designated  as  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  .and  4,  They 
all  start  from  the  first,  or  ground,  floor  in  the  morning,  beginning  with 
elevator  No.  i,  at  7  a.m.,  sharp.  No.  2  starts  at  7:01  a.m.;  No.  3  at  7:02 
A.M.;  and  No.  4  at  7:03  a.m.  The  running -time  is  such  that  No.  i  passes 
a  floor  every  minute.  No.  2  every  iJE^  minutes,  No.  2  every  2  minutes,  and 
No.  4  passes  a  floor  every  2j4  minutes. 

For  instance,  elevator  No.  i  starts  at  7  a.m.,  and  reaches  the  second 
floor  at  7:01  A.M.,  the  third  floor  at  7:02  a.m.,  and  the  eleventh,  or  top, 
floor  at  7:10  A.M.,  from  where  it  immediately  descends  on  the  same 
schedule;  or  No.  4  starts  from  the  first  floor  at  7:03  a.m.  and  passes  the 
second  floor  at  7:05^  a.m.,  and  reaches  the  eleventh  floor  at  7:28  a.m., 
and  immediately  descends  on  the  same  schedule,  reaching  the  first  floor  at 
7:53  a.m.,  and  then  immediately  ascends,  and  so  on. 

The  problem  is :  When  does  the  first  chance  occur,  after  starting  in 
the  morning,  that  all  the  elevators  are  at- the  same  floor  at  the  same  time, 
and  what  time  of  day?  Which  floor  is  it?  And  what  direction  are  the 
elevators  going — up  or  down? 

The  answer  will  be  published  in  our  June  issue. 


Answers  to  April  Puzzles. 


(i.)     It  can  be  done  in  nine  moves. 

(2.)  Distance:  North-bound  train,  100  miles;  time,  2  hours  5 
minutes.     Speed :  48  miles  per  hour. 

West-bound  train. — Distance:  100  miles,  plus  440  feet,  equals  100  1-12 
miles.  Time:  2  hours  5  minutes,  or  2  1-12  hours;  hence  we  convert  the 
time  and  distance  of  the  west-bound  train  into  twelfths,  which  in  the  time  is 
25  twelfths,  and  in  the  distance  1,201  twelfths.  Dividing  the  latter  by  the 
former,  we  obtain  a  speed  of  48  1-25  miles  per.  hour  of  the  west-bound 
train.  So  i-25th  of  a  mile  is  gained  each  hour  by  the  west-bound  train, 
and  in  2  1-12  hours  the  gain  will  be  the  product  of  2.0833  hours  multiplied 
by  21 1-2  feet,  which  gives  439.999 -f-  feet,  or  .approximating  the  length  of 
the  train,  440  feet.  Two  and  one-twelfth  hours,  decimally,  is  2.0833,  aiid 
1-25  of  a  mile  is  211.2  feet. 
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This  Is  Where  We  Gather  in  the  Hut,  Boys,  Tell  Our 
Troubles,  Listen  to  Yours,  and  Sing  a  Few  Old  Songs. 


IN  spite  of  the  pleasure  that  we  naturally 
take  every  month  in  talking  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  the  following  month,  it 
sometimes  becomes  quite  a  difficulty  to  do  it 
in  what  we  feel  to  be  an  adequate  manner. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  sit  here  and  de- 
scribe, month  by  month,  how  we  are  going 
to  put  on  a  record-breaker  for  the  next 
month ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  mighty 
hard  to  convey  a  true  impression  of  the  care 
we  have  taken  in  testing  every  cylinder, 
bolt,  crank,  and  gage  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  our  engine  will  pull  up  every  grade 
without  blowing   itself   to   pieces. 

We  might  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to 
give  you  such  and  such  a  good  story,  or 
such  and  such  a  good  article,  until  we  have 
blown  every  bit  of  our  steam  -  pressure 
through  the  whistle;  but,  beyond  making  a 
certain  amount  of  noise,  this  would  be  the 
only  result  achieved  if  we  did  not  convey 
to  you  the  fact  that  there  is  not  any  other 
line  where  you  can  come  across  rolling- 
stock  at  all  like  that  which  we  are  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  gather  together. 

What  we  want  to  convey  to  our  readers 
is  that  we  are  trying  to  create  for  them  an 
absolutely  new  class  of  stories  and  articles. 
Now,  we  want  to  know  if  our  friends  be- 
lieve we  are  doing  this. 

So  when  we  come  out  and  specifically  tell 
you  that  a  certain  story  has  everything  else 
scared  off  the  right-of-way,  we  would  like 
you  to  just  switch  in  and  couple  on  to  a 
pen  and  a  bottle  of  ink,  or  even  a  stub  of 
pencil  and  the  back  of  a  requisition  form, 
and  tell  us  what  you  think  about  that  story. 

Don't  be  afraid  that  we  will  put  a  derail 
under  your  front  trucks  and  ditch  your  lit- 
tle effort  into  the  waste-basket.  We  won't. 
We  are  always  mighty  glad  to  be  ^n  per- 
sonal communication  with  our  readers,  and 
we  don't  fuss  to  ourselves  like  a  leaky  cyl- 
inder every  time  somebody  comes  along  and 
tells  us  to  jack  up  our  boiler  and  put  new 
gears  under  her. 

Now,  for  instance,  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  what  we  think  of  our  June  number. 
When  you  have  read  the  stories  we  men- 
tion just  break  in  on'  our  wire,  and  let  us 


know  how  much  you  think  we  don't  know 
about  it. 

There  is  one  feature  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely confident  you  will  welcome.  It  is  the 
opening  story  of  another  series  of  '"  Honk- 
and-Horace  "  yarns  by  Emmet  F.  Harte. 

You  will  remember  that  the  genius  of 
Honk  and  the  industry  of  Horace  had  cre- 
ated an  ideal  little  town  called  Valhalla  of 
the  Hills.  You  will  now  learn  how  Honk 
administered  and  regulated  this  Utopia,  and 
how  Horace  played  the  part  of  his  Grand 
Vizier  and  Pooh  Bah,  in  keeping  undesira- 
ble citizens  from  bursting  in  upon  their  chaste 
atmosphere. 

Besides  this  story,  we  have  two  other 
fiction  stories  which  we  consider  among  the 
most  powerful  we  have  ever  published. 
One  of  them  is  a  story  by  Nevil  G.  Hen- 
shaw,  a  writer  who  is  in  our  pages  for  the 
first  time;  and  the  other  is  by  Edward  C. 
Fellowes. 

Mr.  Henshaw's  story  is  a  cowboy  yarn  of 
unusual  type,  while  Mr.  Fellowes's  story  is 
a  tale  of  railroad  construction,  in  which  a 
steam-shovel  plays  a  prominent  and  tragic 
part.  It  will  probably  be  called  "  Bucepha- 
lus, Avenger."  We  particularly  want  to 
know  what  you  think  of  these  stories. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
our  June  number,  however,  will  be  Gilson 
Willets's  first  collection  of  stories  sent  in 
from  his  new  tour.  They  will  be  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Ten  Thousand  Miles  by 
Rail."  We  only  need  promise  you  that  they 
are  in  every  way  equal  to  all  the  other 
stories  that  Mr.  Willets  has  gathered  from 
railroad  men  and  given  back  to  railroad 
men  through  this  magazine. 

And,  incidentally,  we  thank  those  of  the 
boys  who  gave  Mr.  Willets  such  splendid 
j^arns.  You're  a  lot  of  bully  fellows — and 
may  your  sand-domes  never  grow  gray. 

Another  unique  feature  will  be  the  true 
story  of  a  man  whose  passion  for  excite- 
ment has  been  more  than  satisfied  through 
vivid  experiences  in  twenty-six  wrecks. 

Our  old  friend.  Robert  H.  Rogers,  will 
be  along  with  a  mighty  fine  article  on  "The 
Roundhouse  Foreman." 
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Besides  this,  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
tfiing  which  has  never  been  done  in  Amer- 
ica before,  and  we  are  not  sure  it  has  ever 
been  done  an3'where.  That  is,  we  are  going 
to  give  a  sketch  of  Anatole  Mallet,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Mallet  articulated  compound 
engine.     Nobody  should  miss  this. 

Now,  please  try  to  bear  in  mind  what  we 
said  about  switching  in  on  us.  Remember 
we  really  want  to  hear  from  you.     Let's ! 

J'int  ahead  for  June ! 

TRIBUTE   TO   THE   SHACKS. 


ONE  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  ap- 
pended poem — a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
freight  -  brakeman  — •  and,  certainly,  he  de- 
serves to  be  immortalized  in  verse.  The 
poem  was  taken  from  the  Mauch  Chunk 
Times,  and  was  printed  some  time  in  1895. 
Listen,   brother   shacks : 

A  BRAKEMAN'S   LIFE. 

BY    M.    A,    MURPHY. 

*Tis  12  o'clock  and  the  midnight  freight 

Is  ready  for  to  start; 
They  are  waiting  for  their  orders, 

And  the  signal  to  depart. 
The  night  is  cold  and  cheerless, 

No  star  bedecks  the  sky. 
And  shivering  stands  the  brakeman. 

While  moments  slowly  fly. 

How  little  do  ye  people  know 

The  struggles  arid  the  strife, 
The  hardships  and  the  dangers. 

That  beset  a  brakeman's  life. 
When  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  peal, 

Midst  storms  of  snow  or  rain, 
You'll  see  these  fearless  brakemen 

At  their  post  upon  the  train. 

I  wonder  what's  the  reason, 

Why  some  people  shun  them  so, 
And  cast  reflections  on  them, 

No  matter  where  they  go. 
They  little  know  the  anguish 

That  their  cruel  words  impart, 
And  how  they  wound  the  feelings 

Of  a  noble  brakeman's  heart. 

Before  he  leaves  he'll  kiss  his  wife 

And  little  ones,,  good-by. 
And  kneeling  ask  a  blessing 

Of  our  "Father  up  on  high." 
And  though  the  night  is  fierce  and  wild, 

He  falters  not  nor  fears ; 
And  the  fierceness  of  the  storm  seems  but 

As  music  to  his  ears. 

Onward  over  hill  and  vale 

He  goes  with  lightning  speed; 

He  seems  but  as  a  specter, 
Behind  that  fiery  steed. 


Though  snowflakes  gather  round  him, 
The  wind  may  sigh  and  moan ; 

He  sits  upon  his  freight-car, 
Like  a  king  upon  his  throne. 

Toot!     He  hears  the  whistle's  blast 

Call  loudly  for  "  down  brakes  !  " 
How  quick  responds  the  brakeman. 

From  his  reverie  he  wakes. 
But  hark !     A  noise,  a  frightful  crash ! 

A  grinding,  hissing  sound  ! 
And  far  beneath  the  wreckage  soon 

A  mangled  form  is  found. 

A  shattered  home,  an  orphan's  tears, 

A  widow  in  despair, 
And  brothers  of  the  B.  R.  T., 

In  goodly  numbers  there. 
Though  sad  and  lonely  she  may  be. 

No  want,  nor  dire  distress 
Shall  enter  through  that  cottage  door, 

A  widow  to  oppress. 

For  like  a  ministering  angel, 

Our  brotherhood  is  there, 
Within  this  lowly  cottage 

Alike  their  sorrow  share. 
No  bigots  there  shall  slight  him. 

Nor  scoffers  cause  him  pain; 
He  has  gone  to  help  his  brothers  brake 

On  God's  own  Heavenly  train. 


WE  DIDN'T  SAY  IT  WOULDN'T  WORK. 


SEVERAL  letters  have  reached  us  from 
evidently  well  -  informed  friends,  ob- 
jecting to  the  answer  given  "  J.  W.,"  Leav- 
enworth, Washington,  in  the  March  "  By 
the  Light  of  the  Lantern."  This  reader 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  injector,  pre- 
sumably on  a  locomotive,  would  work  with 
the  injector-check  placed  on  top  of  the  boil- 
er. We  replied  in  the  affirmative,  as  the 
pressure  opposing  the  instrument  would  be 
the  same  in  that  case  as  in  the  usual  prac- 
tise. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  satisfying  to  the  cor- 
respondent, and  we  should  have  stopped 
there ;  but  we  didn't.  In  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm we  allowed  a  little  personal  preju- 
dice to  intrude,  and  declaimed  with  some 
bitterness  against  the  innovation,  which  par- 
donable zeal  for  a  cause  has  resulted  in  a 
slight  scorching  in  the  frying-pan. 

Our  frientts  hasten  to  assure  us  that 
many  examples  of  recent  locomotive  con- 
struction have  the  checks  as  located,  and 
that  our  objection  to  discharging  the  rela- 
tively cold  water  into  the  live  steam  space 
is  easily  taken  care  of  by  piping  it  from  the 
check  to  any  point  in  the  interior  of  the 
boiler  where  it  is  considered  good  practise 
to   deliver   it. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  nightmare,  as  it 
first  appealed  to  us,  can  be  resolved  into  a 
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feasible  scheme,  after  all,  and  that  we  were 
a  little  behind  the  procession — in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  at  least — in  not  keeping  up 
with  new  departures. 

We  are  admitting  all  this  with  cheerful 
candor,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  all 
right  in  our  answer.  It  was  first  feared  in 
reading  these  kind  criticisms  that  we  had 
been  heavily  scored  on,  but  we  are  scarcely 
even  mussed  up. 

We  never  said  that  the  altitudinous  boil- 
er-check wouldn't  work.  In  fact,  our  ver- 
dict was  just  the  reverse;  but  we  didn't  like 
it,  and  proclaimed  our  disregard  with  its 
whys  and  wherefores.  Now  that  we  have 
gone  on  record,  we  are  going  to  stand  by 
our  guns  in  this  personal  opinion.  Some  of 
us  not  so  far  from  this  office  have  pounded 
checks  and  tinkered  with  injectors  for  over 
twenty  years,  both  on  and  off  the  road,  and 
the  chance  in  "  J.  W.'s  "  question  was  too 
good  to  miss  our  little  say,  although,  of 
course,  not  until  after  a  direct  reply  had 
been  made. 

We  believe  that  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  all  engines  in  the  country,  at 
this  writing,  embody  this  questionable  im- 
provement, and  are  equally  confident  that  it 
will  never  be  received  with  general  favor 
by  motive-power  management.  We  are  now 
going  to  fortify  ourselves  with  some  inter- 
views to  support  the  latter  assertion,  and 
will  probably  have  more  to  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject next  month. 


ONE   MORE. 


ONE  more  zvanderlust  classic.  '  And  of 
the  many  that  we  have  printed  in  this 
department  of  our  magazine,  this  is  one  of 
the  very  best.  The  author  sent  it  from 
Oakland,  California.  He  states  that  he  is 
a  reader  of  this  magazine  and  a  railroad 
man.    At  any  rate,  he  is  some  poet  as  well: 

THE  HOBO  LINEMAN. 

BY    A.    M.    S. 

Under  the  spreading  jungle  tree 

Three  lazy  hoboes  slept 
While  o'er  their  prostrate  bodies 

The  red  ants  gaily  crept. 

The  sun  poured  down  from  heaven, 

A  flood  of  golden  light. 
But  they  heeded  not,  for  they  slept  by  day 

And  rode  the  freights  at  night. 

Their  adventurous  dispositions 

Deserve  a  better  cause 
Than  trying  to  beat  the  railroad, 

And  break  the  country's  laws. 


But  still  they  keep  on  going, 

Content  what  comes  their  way, 
As  they  eat  with  untold  relish 

Their  one  poor  meal  a  day. 

They  have  no  trials,  no  worries, 

They  take  life  as  it  comes. 
This  bunch  of  social  outcasts, 

This  horde  of  lazy  bums. 

'  But  each  one  has  a  story 
Of  how  it  came  to  be, 
And  I'm  going  to  tell  the  stories 
That  some  have  told  to  me.     - 

The  first  was  the  son  of  a  preacher 

Who's  took  to  hobo  life, 
Because  some  other  fellow 

Departed  with  his  wife. 

Another  missed  his  calling 

And  blamed  it  all  to  fate, 
Then  realized  his  error 

When  he  found  it  was  too  late. 

The  third,  well,  his  is  the  story 

That  takes  a  while  to  tell — 
A  story  of  zigzag  coursing — 

The  tale  of  a  man  who  fell. 

"  Back  in  old  New  England 

In  the  shade  of  the  granite  hills, 

My  boyhood  home  and  ambition, 
There  I  went  the  pace  that  kills. 

"  My  dad  had  a  paying  store  there, 

But  he  died  a  bit  too  soon; 
For  when  he  left  it  to  me, 

I  changed  the  place  to  a  saloon. 

"  My  wife  was  a  lovely  woman. 

Whom  I  schooled  with  when  a  boy, 

Did  she  love?     With  a  love  as  pure,  man. 
As  gold  without  alloy. 

"  But  I  learned  to  love  the  booze,  boys, 
As  I  drank  it  I  thought  it  fine. 

Until  I  was  never  myself,  but  had 
A  skinful  all  the  time. 

"My  wife  soon  died  of  grieving. 
And  I  planted  her  'neath  the  pine, 

And  ever  since  that  occasion 
It's  been  hard  lines  for  mine. 

"  I've  tramped  the  States  all  over 

From  Maine  to  Mexico. 
And  I  guess  I'll  keep  on  tramping. 

Till  I'm  landed  down  below. 

"  I'm  a  tramp  and  you  ask  me  why,  boys, 
Why?     For  greatest  curse  on  earth! 

The  stuff  that  kills  ambition 
And  shatters  the  family  hearth. 

"  And  so,  boys,  that's  the  reason, 

I'm  headed  now  for  the- East, 
I'm  going  to  Old  New  Hampshire 

To  have  my  annual  feast. 
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"  I  alwaj'S  get  the  spring  fever. 

And  have  to  hit  the  road, 
With  a  pair  of  hooks  upon  my  back. 

For  that's'  my  daily  load. 

"  I've  hiked  for  the  Western  Union, 

The  Postal,  too,  as  well, 
Have  shinned  poles  all  over  the  Union, 

And  worked  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bell. 

"  But  my  days  will  soon  be  over, 
And  things  will  then  be  bright, 

I'll  end  my  stately  poem, 
And  I  wish  you  all,  '  good-night.'  " 

GRADES  YOU   CAN   CLIMB. 


WE  don't  know  who  was  the  man  who 
first  made  use  of  the  expression, 
"  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  but 
he  was  a  man  with  keen  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  he  must  have  had  a  fine,  healthy 
working  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  In  our 
humble  opinion  this  man  ought  to  be  found 
out  and  be  placed  along  with  Shakespeare, 
Josh  Billings,  and  other  master  minds,  who 
could  put  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand  essays 
into  one  sei-itence. 

All  this  has  to  do  with  the  query  that  oc- 
curs to  us  sometimes,  why  does  a  man  who 
wants  a  job  as  a  brakeman  in  Tuskaloo, 
Minnesota,  write  to  New  York  to  the  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  editor  of  The  Rail- 
road Man's  Magazine  to  find  out  how  to 
get  it?  H,e  probably  lives  next  door  to  the 
man  who  would  hire  him  if  he  just  got  out 
of  his  slippers  and  put  on  his  shoes  and 
rang  his  neighbor's  front-door  bell. 

Understand,  we  like  to  have  you  write, 
and  when  we  can  help  you,  we  like  to  do  it. 
Also,  if  you  feel  that  you  want  to  write  to 
us  before  you  go  and  ask  the  man  across 
the  street  for  a  job,  do  it ;  but,  bless  your  ' 
life,  for  all  the  good  it  does  you  in  helping 
3''ou  to  get  the  job,  you  might  as  well  write 
to  a  fortune-teller. 

We  think  our  reputation  for  wanting  to 
help  people  is  a  pretty  good  one,  and  it's  be- 
cause we  really  do  want  to  help  you  tliat 
occasionally  we  turn  round  and  tell  you 
how  to  help  yourselves. ,  Sometimes  it's  just 
a  matter  of   stopping  to  think. 

For  instance,  most  of  the  men  Avho  write 
to  us  for  advice  as  to  how  to  get  positions 
know  what  road  they  want  to  work  on. 
They  know  what  the  division  point  is  that 
they  want  to  hire  from ;  then  it's  a  matter  of 
knowing  what  official  hires  that  particular 
class  of  men. 

You  don't  have  to  know  the  name  of  the 
official.  You  know  that  the  train-master 
hires  brakemen;  the  master-mechanic  prob- 
ably hires  firemen  and  engineers. 


The,  roundhouse  foreman  hires  most  of 
the  grades  of  roundhouse  men.  The  shop 
foreman  or  superintendent  of  shops  hires 
machinists,  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  freight 
or  passenger  departments  hires  his  staff.  The 
chief  despatcher  usually  hires  the  operators. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  slight  differ- 
ences of  practise  on  various  roads, -but  if 
you  are  in  doubt  you  can  always  get  exact 
information  by  writing  to  the  division  super- 
intendent. If  you  want  a  position  as  a  Pull- 
man porter  or  conductor,  you  will  find  out 
the  district  headquarters  for  your  section 
and  write  to  the  district  superintendent  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  and  if  you  don't 
know  it,  write  to  the  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago and  they'll  tell  you. 

There  are,  we  know,  conditions  where  a 
little  advice  from  us  might  be  useful  and 
valuable,  such  as  employment  in  foreign 
countries,  or  in  different  localities  from  the 
one  the  writer  lives  in,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  give  you  the  best  of  our  information. 
What  we  are  trying  to .  do  is  to  save  >ou 
time. 

Incidentally,  before  writing,  remember 
that,  although  the  editor's  heart  is  large,  his 
mail-bag  is  apt  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  bulky. 

Above  all  things,  don't  misunderstand  us. 
We  like  to  have  you  write.  We  like  to  hear 
about  your  troubles  and  about  your  success, 
and  we  like  to  get  you  on  the  road  to  saving 
you  the  one  and  getting  you  the  other  with 
as  little  waste  of  time  as  possible. 

KIND  WORDS  AND   A   CORRECTION. 


Editoe,  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine: 

PERMIT  me  to  thank  you  for  the  many 
pleasant  moments  which  I  have  spent 
readuag  that  most  excellent  magazine, 
The  Railroad  Man's.  It  is  certainly  full  of 
good,  interesting  reading,  the  kind  that  rail- 
roaders and  the  reading  public  in  general 
like. 

Your  "By  the  Light  of  the  Lantern" 
department  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  me. 
I  found  many  questions  answered  there  that 
I  needed  in  my  examination  for  engineer.     :. 

I  have  been  a  locomotive  fireman  now  for 
five  years  and  three  months,  and  have  just 
succeeded  in  passing  part  of  my  examina- 
tion for  engineer.  We  have  to  pass  on  train 
rules,  machinery,  and  the  Westinghouse  air- 
brakes, so  you  see  it  requires  consider-, 
able  study  to  pass  successfully. 

We  are  rather  well  paid  here  in  compari- 
son to  other  places. 

We  make  $2.88  for  our  division  of  104 
miles  for  engines  weighing  140,000  pounds 
or  over.     Under  that,  weight,  $2.65  and  $2.55. 

Passenger  firing  pays  $2.30  per  hundred 
miles.  Engineers  get  $4.50  dn  freight  and 
$4  on  passenger  trains  per  hundred  miles. 

In   your   March  issue  your  answer  to.  E. 
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M.  B.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  was  slightly 
wrong. 

The  woman  was  never  employed  to  run 
an  engine  on  the  Laurel  Fork  and  Sand  Hill 
(as  the  road  from  Volcano  Junction  to 
Volcano  was  known)  ;  but  was  the  wife  of 
the  regular  engineer  and  ran  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  it. 

A  woman  named  Hewit  used  to  handle  the 
engine  on  the  C.  and  K.  V.,  a  narrow-gage 
road  from  Cairo  to  Macfarlan,  West 
Virginia,  some  years  ago,  but  was  not 
regularly  employed. 

The  old  road  to  Volcano  had  long  dis- 
appeared, and  the  road  abandoned,  as  there 
is  no  business  there  now,  the  oil  being 
pumped  out,  except  for  a  few  wells. 

The  road  I  am  employed  on — ^Baltimore 
aud- Ohio  (Monongah  or  "fifth  division),  is 
certainly  very  rough.  It  contains  twenty- 
three  tunnels  and  fifty-two  -  bridges.  The 
tunnels  are  from  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  to 
'two  hundred  yards  in  length,  so  you  know 
what  a  job  the  engine  crews  have  passing 
through  them. 

Tallow  Pot. 
<^ 

A   TRAVELER'S  TRIBUTE. 


Editor,  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine: 

I  HAVE  been  a  constant  reader  of  "  The 
Railroad  Man's  Magazine  "  since  its 
birth.  It  is  the  only  diversion  I  care  to  indulge 
in.  The  snow-storms  in  Wisconsin  have  been 
disastrously  frequent,  and  while  waiting 
this  evening  for  a  prodigal  North  Western, 
this  poem  drizzled  through  my  head : 

THE  DAY  IS  COLD  AND  DARK  AND 
DREARY. 

(With'  Apologies    to    Longfellow.) 

The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary, 
The  trains  are  late,  and  the  people  weary; 
The  crowd  still  clings  to  the  depot  wall ; 
And  at  every  gust,  their  thoughts  all  fall 
On  the  day  so  dark  and  dreary. 

Our  life  gets  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 
When  trains  are  late  and  weather  weary. 
Our  minds  still  cling  to  the  smoldering  past ; 
The  rest  of  the  year — on  time — running  fast. 
And  the  day  is  cold  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  my  friend,  and  cease  repining. 
For  here  she  comes,  with  headlight  shining. 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Through  each  snow-storm  some  train  must 
crawl. 
Some  days  must  be  cold  and  dreary. 
B.  B.  L,  Chicago. 

TWO    LETTERS. 


Editor,  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine: 

FOR  fifteen  years  I  have  been  railroading, 
most    of    it    in    Mexico,    the    place,    to 
quote   you  in   the   article   in   your  February 


magazine,  entitled  "  Being  a  Boomer  Brake- 
man,"  "  it's  better  to  keep  on  this  side  of  the 
Gringo  belt." 

I  have  also  read  other  pieces  in  your 
magazine  taking  a  slap  at  Mexico  and  her 
railroad  laws,  and  can  quote  you  them,  if 
you  wish,  for  I  have  the  magazine  from  No. 
I  to  date. 

This  is  not  a  bouquet,  so  I  hardly  expect 
to  see  it  in  print,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  you  to  do  a  little  investigating,  as 
you  claim  to  do  before  printing  as  truth, 
articles  of  this  nature.  You  are  talking  to 
a  good  many  thousand  railroad  men,  and  we 
all  like  the  magazine,  BUT — let  us  have  the 
truth  about  that  country. 

Mr.  Herr  says,  "  If  ever  a  train — a  freight 
train,  at  least — made  running-time  in 
Mexico,  it  is  not  recorded  on  the  books  of 
national  history."  And  he  draws  his  con- 
clusions from  the  only  place  in  Mexico 
where  all  trains  are  not  almost  invariably  on 
time — the  only  division  in  the  Republic  where 
conditions  are  so  bad  on  account  of  poor 
water  and  long  desert  stretches,  that  it  takes 
a  first-class  railroad  man  to  get  over  the 
road  on  time,  and  where  hoboes  and  boomers 
are  the  rule — and  who  expects  them  to  make 
any  time  anywhere,  except  a  meal-ticket 
stake  ? 

He.  gives  us  the  impression  that  he 
worked  for  a  full  month,  and  drew  down 
eighty  dollars,  Mexican.  The  pay-schedule 
will  show,  on  the  Mexican  Central,  that  that 
could  hardly  be,  unless  he  classed  himself 
as  a  Mexican.  They  don't  pay  by  the 
month.  They  pay  by  the  kilometer,  and  a 
good  rate  of  overtime  is  paid  for  all  that 
is  made. 

And  the  judge  said,  "  Not  Guilty,"  and 
imposed  a  fine  upon  them  of  sixty-four 
dollars,  eh  ?       Rats  ! 

I  worked  as  timekeeper  on  that  Chihuahua 
Division,  and  I  broke  and  ran  train  there. 
I  worked  at  Jimulco  and  out  of  there,  and  a 
finer  set  of  Mexicans  composing  the  official 
element  there  I  never  hope  to  see  any- 
where. 

Just  the  same,  when  a  hobo  goes  against  the 
Mexican  booze  he  gets  slapped  into  the  jail, 
and  kept  there  till  sober,  and  why  shouldn't 
he? 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  one  in 
Jimulco  with  authority  to  try  a  case  of  that 
seriousness,  i.e.j  throwing  a  woman  from 
a  running  train.  They  would  be  taken  to 
Torreon.  Furthermore,  if  they  could  show 
the  woman  was  beating  her  way  they  could 
have  her  arrested,  whether  she  was  hurt  or 
not. 

And  those  salt  mines.  I  heard  about  them 
for  months,  till  one  day,  when  I  was  running 
train  on  the  National,  out  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  I  went  to  the  office  and  took  a  lay- 
off for  ten  days.  I  put  in  that  time  en- 
deavoring' to  locate  those  salt  riiines,  in 
which  prisoners  suffered  such  pain.  I  never 
found  them.  You  prove  every  tale  you 
print.     Where  are  they,  please? 

I  ran  trains  down  there  on  three  roads, 
and    had    several    accidents.     Yet    I    never 
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spent  a  day  in  jail,  and  was  only  called  upon 
to,  give  my  evidence  in  court  three  times, 
each  time  being  courteously  treated  by  each 
Mexican  official  with  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact. 

The  day  of  "  high-ball  "  is  past.  The  rail- 
road man  now  is  too  well  educated,  and  too 
quiet  a  family  ajid  home  respecting  man  to 
believe  these  tales.  "  Mexican  law  made 
for  the  Gringo.     Booh  !  " 

L.  Knight^o?j,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Editok/ The  Railroad  Manx's  Magazine: 

After  reading  Mr,  Knightson's  criticism 
on  my  remarks  concernin^g  Mexico,  and 
reviewing  the  article  to  which  he  takes 
exception,  I  am  convinced  that  even 
Mexican  law  would,  concede  that  I  am 
guilty,  as  indicted,  only  on  a  t-echnicality, 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  malice  afore- 
thought, or  intent  to  criminally  misrepresent 
the  conditions. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Knightson  formed  his 
impressions  of  Mexico  under  more  favorable 
circumstances  than  I,  and  he  certainly  must 
have  had  more  time  in  fifteen  years  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings than  would  any  man  in  the  brief 
span  of  a  year. 

I  simply  made  a  brief  mention  of  events 
which  came  to  my  personal  notice,  and  must 
insist  that  they  have  not  been  distorted  or 
sensationalized. 

The  statement.  "  If  ever  a  train — a  freight- 
train,  at  least — made  running-time  in  Mexico, 
it  is  not  recorded  on  the  books  of  national 
history,"  appears  especially  obnoxious.  That 
any  one  should  read  such  a  sentence,  and 
take  it  seriously,  reflects  an  amazing  dense- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  or  a  very 
lamentable  crudeness  in  the  author's  ef- 
forts at  humor. 

However,  since  I  am  on  the  defensive,  I 
must  insist  that  the  statement,  as  it  stands, 
is  absolutely  correct,  as  the  "  books  of 
national  history  "  make  no  record  of  freight- 
train  performaia.ces. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wonder  is  that 
freight-trains  are  able  to  cross  certain  sec- 
tions of  Mexico  at  all.  Bad  water,  poor  coal, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  handicap  them, 
and  I  found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  even  first- 
class  railroad  men  not  infrequently  had  a 
few  hours  overtime  marked  down  on  their 
trip-slip. 

Regarding  the  pay  for  brakemen,  let  me 
say,  that,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  one 
3'otmg  man  whom  I  have  known  from  his 
youth  up,  worked  on  the  Mexican  Central 
for  one  month,  and  when  he  cashed  in  at 
the  pay-car,  he  drew  down  eighty  dollars, 
Mexican  money. 

He  did  not  exactly  class  himself  as  a 
[Mexican,  but  he  had  a  braking  partner  by 
the  name  of  Juan  Martinez.  Juan  is  neither 
a  German  name  nor  a  Shamrock  trade-mark, 
and  this  youth  has  always  believed  that  Juan 
was  a  Mexican  Indian.  Juan  and  this  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  used  to  sleep  under  the 


same  blanket,  and  Juan  owned  the  blanket, 
too. 

We  both  frequently  sought  the  by-ways 
and  hedges  for  passengers  who  were  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  general  fund,  and  in 
such  hunts  they  often  found  women  riding 
in  the  coal  cars  and  box  cars.  Sometimes 
they  were  put  off  the  train,  but  no  one  ever 
thought  of  having  ■  them  arrested,  which 
brings  us  down  to  the  questions  of  Mexican 
law. 

Jimulco,  a  few  years  back,  had  a  magis- 
trate. It  also  liad  an  adobe  jail.  Any  one 
desiring  further  information  on  this  point 
might  communicate  with  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son, of  Fredonia,  Kansas.  He  was  in 
Jimulco  at  the  time  of  the  trial  referred  to 
in  the  article  mider  discussion,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  tell  you  that  the  two  Americans  • 
were  tried  on  a  charge  of  throwing  a 
woman  from  a  train ;  that  the  evidence  justi- 
fied an  acquittal,  and  that  among  other 
punishments  ordered  by  the  magistrate,  was 
the  provision  that  the  Americans  should  pay 
the  woman  a  dollar  a  day,  until  she  had 
recovered  her  injuries. 

The  Mexican  statutes  are  above  my 
criticism,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  cases 
to  show  that,  in  isolated  villages  and  dis- 
tricts, law  plays  less  than  prejudice  in  the 
trial  of  Americans. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Knightson  must  admit 
that  the  average  Mexican  cherishes  little 
affection  for  the  Gringo.  As  education  and 
civilization  advances  in  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic, these  conditions  will  change;  they  are 
less  noticeable  now  than  they  were  fiA'e 'years 
ago. 

Mexico  City  to-day  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  most  romantic,  and  most  cosmo- 
politan cities  of  the  world.  The  rights  of 
the  foreigner  are  respected,  and  he  is  a  wel- 
come guest,  but  Mexico  City  is  only  a  small 
part  of  Mexico. 

The  isolated  Mexican  hamlet  may  appeal 
to  some,  but  pardon  me  if  I  refuse  to  grow 
enthusiastic  over  it. 

I  agree  that  the  "  truth  about  Mexico " 
would  be  interesting  reading,  and  when  the 
whole  truth  comes  to  light  there  will  be 
pages  of  it  which  will  make  a  Balzac  novel 
look  somewhat  like  a  Sunday-school  paper 
along  side  of  it. 

H.  H.  Heer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MISSING  MEN. 


ONCE  more  we  wish  to  state  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  reciuest  us  to  insert 
notices  in  this  department  for  missing 
friends  and  relatives,  to  send  us,  with  their 
request,  a  letter  from  the  firm  that  last  em- 
ployed the  missing  man  or  from  some  other 
reliable  source  to  show  that  he  is  really 
missing.  Anonymous  or  initialed  letters  re- 
lating to  this  or  any  other  subject  will 
not  be  considered. 
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Ask  the  agent:  "How  heated?" 


People  are  fast  learning  the  differ- 
ence between  a  house  equipped 
with  old  fashioned  heating  methods 
or  inferior  apparatus  and  the  home- 
making  qualities  of  a  house  fitted 
with  ideal  heating.  They  shun 
one  and  seek  the  other.  The 
living,  renting  and  sales  value  of 
any  building,  large  or  small,  is 
vastly  increased  by 


Look  into  the  Heating  Question  before  you  rent  or  buy. 


Am  r¥\l/^  Jl  \T  I  I\r  A  ¥        "^^^  several  hundred  thousands  of  these  outfits 

Iwl  r|/||  /\Mt7  llil/ll  installed  all  over  America  and  Europe  are  so 
J '|jLI\l\jill  1  X  I  L/ LijLli^  comfortably,  economically,  cleanly  and  health- 
1  C  1^   1  D  fully   warming   the  occupants  of  all  classes  of 

L  Radiators  ^"^  J.D0IL£RS  buildings  that  buyers  and  renters  are  now  insist- 
ently demanding  them.  These  outfits  of  IDEAL 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  save  so  rnuch  in  coal  and  cleaning,  in  time  and  temper,  in 
health  and  happiness,  and  without  rusting  or  repairs,  that  they  quickly  repay  their  cost.  In  all  the 
world  they  have  no  equal — hence  the  wide  use  by  and  high  endorsement  of  all  eminent  engineers 
and  architects  in  every  civilized  country  where  heating  is  needed. 

ADVANTAGE  16:  The  phenomenal  success  of  IDEAL  Boilers  is  also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  made  in  sections  so  that  even  their  largest  parts  can  be  carried  through  an  ordinary  size  doorway. 
For  this  reason  they  can  be  quickly  put  in  old  buildings  without  disturbing  the  occupants.  In  fact, 
in  unmodernized  or  old  types  of  houses  they  can  be  erected,  including  the  necessary 
piping  and  radiators,  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  stoves  or  hot-air  furnace 
until  the  new  heating  outfit  is  ready  to  fire  up.  They  can  be  quickly  erected  in 
wintry  weather  when  the  old,  crude  heaters  get  badly  worn  or  collapse.  Ask  for 
catalog  "Ideal  Heating"  which  tells  all  the  advantages. 

Prices  are  710111  so  attractive  that 
no  one  can  longer  afford  to  put 
up  with  the  nuisance  or  run  the 
risks  of  old  -  fashioned  heating 
methods.  Tell  us  kind  of  building 
you  wish  to  heat  —  old  or  new — 
farm  or  city — inquiries  cordially 
welcomed — and  put  you  under  no 
obligation  to  buy.  Every  promi- 
nent architect  and  every  heating 
engineer  recommend  exclusively 
the  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERI- 
CAN Radiator.  They  cost  no 
more  than  inferior  apparatus. 
Accept  no  substitute. 


A  No.  12  IDEAL  Boiler  and  240  ft.  A  No.  C-241  initAL  Boiler  and  555 

of  38-in.    AMI-;KICAN    Racli.itors,  ft.  of  38-iii.  AMERICAN' Radiators, 

costinpr  the  owner  $115.  were  used  Costing  tl>e  owner  $250,  were  used 

to  Hot-Water  lieat  this  cottage.  to  Hot- Water  lieat  this  cottage. 

At  these  prices  the  ^roods  can  be  bought  of  any  reputable,  competent  fitter. 
This  did  not  include  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  v.alves,  freight,  etc.,  which  installa- 
tion is  extra  and  varies  according  to  climatic  and  other  conditions. 


IDEAL    Boilers 

and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  keep  a 
new  house  ne\v  and 
cause  an  old  house 
to  have  iis  life  and 
value  prolonged. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


AMERICAN  RADIATOl^rOMPANY 


Write  to  Dept.J 
CHICAGO 


eBI  C^D  QSS  008  fl^B 


In  answerina  this  advertisement  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's   Magazine. 
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STARTLING 


Watch 
Offer 


The  Great 
Burlington 
Special  at  an 

Anti -Trust  Price! 


The  world's  masterpiece  of  watch 
manufacture  now  sold,  direct  ! — 
The  most  amazing  offer  ever  made  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  watch  industry — an  offer  which  has  absolutely 
PARALYZED  competition  —  the  offer  of  the  genuine 
Burlington  Special  direct  to  the  public  at  the  rock-bottom 
ANTI -TRUST  PRICE,  without  middlegieu's  profits. 

The  Fight  is  On! 


We  wili  not  be  bound  by  any  system  of  prlee-boostlng  contracts 
■n-lth  dealers.  We  will  not  submit  to  any  "high  profit"  selling 
scheme.  We  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  ANY  Trust. 
NO  MATTER  WHAT  IT  COSTS,  we  are  determined  to  push  our 
Independent  line  eVen  if  We  should  have  to  fight  a  combination 
of  ali  the  Watch  Manufacturers  of  the  country! 
And  so  we  are  making  this  offer— the  most  sweeping,  astounding 
offer  ever  made  on  a  high-grade  watch.  The  famous  Burlington 
direct  and  at  the  same  price  WHOLESALE  Jewelers  must  pay. 
And  in  order  to  make  the  proposition  doubly  easy  for  the  public 
we  win  even  allow  this  rock-bottom  price,  if  desired,  on  terms  of 
«tO  K.f\  *»  ■UI^-ki^'l-K  Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal 
vD^aOV/  a  IwlOnxrl  offer.  Sign  and  mail  coupon  now. 
Eock-bottom,  auti-trnst  price,  whether  you  buy  for  cash  or  time. 

POST  YOURSELF! 


Be  sure  to  get  posted  on  watches  and  watch  values,  trust-metliod 
■ices  and  anti-trust  prices  before  you  buy  a  watch.  Learn  to 
judge  watch  values  ! 


.  .  ^A.  ^ 

^^^ 


Get  the  Burlington 
Watch   Company's 

FREE  WATCH  BOOK 


Kead  our   startling   exposure   of   the   amazing 
conditions  which  exist   in   tlie  watch  tra<ie 
^  >^"^^^     today.       Read   about    tlie    anti-trust    ft;?bt. 
A^^       Read  about  our  great  $1,000.00  Challenge. 
jO^m     ^^    Learn  how  you  can  judge  watcli  values. 
'^^  °(i-  ^  r^^^     Send  your  name  and  ad.lress  for  this 
"a'^^    ^//^ ^     valuable  FREE  BOOK  now— 
Oj,  C;^*.^.  «5^    ^k       TODAY.     Sign  and  niitil  couiion. 

^     ""^^/^^V      BURLINGTON 


%. 


WATCH  GO. 


'^^!^^?^ 


I)opt.  110.^ 
19th  &  Miirshall 
Blvd.. 
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Tj^e  Ifeartof/Ael/dme 


IS  /Ae  J?e/rigrera/or 

You  are  very  careful  about  the  foods 
you  buy — but  how  about  the  way  you 
^eep  them  after  you  get  them  home. 
Are  they  equally  pure  and  wholesome 
when  they  come  JTom  your  refriger- 
ator? If  you  are  not  perfectly  sure, 
it  will  pay  you  to  torite  now  for  our 
catalog,  which  shows  how  you  can 
test  your  refrigerator  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a  safe  place  to  keep 
food,  and  which  also  explains  the  sci- 
entific principles  on  which  the  famous 

M^CRAY 

Refrigrera'toriS 

are  built.  This  catalog  will  interest  yoii 
whether  you  contemplate  buying  a  refriger- 
ator at  present  or  not.  The  health  of  your 
family  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  your 
refrigerator,  and  you  ought  at  least  know 
how  "The  Standard  Refrigerator  of  Amer- 
ica" is  built,  and  how  the  McCray  system 
gives  the  constant  circulation  of  cold,  dry 
air  which  is  so  essential  in  keeping  foods 
wholesome. 

The  maximum  of  convenience  and  effi- 
ciency is  secured  by  having  your  McCray 
Refrigerator  specially  designed  for  your  home, 
and  arranged  for  outside  Icing.  Stock  sizes 
ure  also  carried  for  Immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  tde  Free  Boot 

"How  to  Use  Leftover  Foods"— by  Elizabeth  O.  Hiller, 
and  for  any  of  these  free  catalogs : — No.  A.  H.  Biiilt-to- 
order  for  Residences;  No. 87,  regular  sizes  for  Residences; 
No.67  for  Groceries;  No.59for  Meat  Markets;  No. 18  for 
Hotels,  Clubs  and  Institutions;  No.  72for  Flower  Shops. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 


84    Lake  Street 


Kendallrille,  Indiana 


ii 


In  amwering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  RArLBOAD  Man's  Magazine. 


THE    RAILROAD    MAN'S    MAGAZINE-^ADVERTISING"   SEGTION. 


GIVE  YOUR  SWEETHEART  A  DIAMOND  RING 


Write  for  Our  Neyir  Catalog  containing  over,  1500  beautiful  photographic  illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches  and 
Artistic  Jewelry.  Select  any  article  you  would  like  to  own  or  present  as  a  gift  to  a  loved  one;  it  will  be  sent  on  approval  to  your 
home,  place  of  business,  or  express  office,  without  any  obligation  whatever  on  your  part.  If  it  is  satisfactory  in  every  wa^',  pay 
one-fifth  down  and  keep  it,  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  amounts.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it.  We  pay  all  charges 
and  take  all  risks.  We  have  absolute  faith  in  our  goods  because  we  know  they  are  the  very  best  quality  and  highest  grade  of 
workmanship.  An  Account  With  Us  is  a  confidential  matter.  Our  customers  use  their  charge  accounts  with  us  year 
after  year,  finding  them  a  great  convenience  at  such  times  as  birthdays,  anniversaries,  engagements,  weddings,  graduation,  etc. 
Diamonds  as  an  Investment  are  better  than  a  savings  bank  because  they  pay  four 
times  the  rate  of  interest.  They  increase  in  value  from  15%  to  20%  each  year.  Our  prices  are 
lowest;  our  terms  are  easiest.     We  allow  8%  discount  on  all  cash  orders.     Send  today  for  a  free  

Tucnin  DciiADi  cnDiPiMAi  niaMnmn  h'"PP'® '='^^5' °' '"^^ '"°'"° '^''^*^°*'"'®™*®''      diamond  SPECIAL 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMONU    to  "Styles  and  Stories  of  Diamonds,  Precious  Ladles'andCenllemen's 

AND  WATCH   CREDIT  HOUSE  I  stones,  Fine  Watches  and  Artistic  Jewelry."   Diamond  Rings.  $1  1  .00 

Depl.  E  eel,  92  to 98  Stale  St., Chicago, III.— Branches:  Pittsburg, Fa.,  &St.Lotds, Mo.    down;  35.60  per  month 


lOFTIS 

■■BROS.&CO. 


$50 


Weekly 
Profit 


This  is  what  hundreds  of 
our  operators  are  now 
earning.    W  1«  y  no  t  y o  u  ? 

The  Wonder 
Cannon  Camera 

is    the    biggest     money- 
making  device  on  the  mar- 
ket, for  carnivals,  picnics, 
fairs  and  street  parades,  on 
street  corners,  and  in  fact  everywhere  people  gather. 

The  Cannon  Camera  makes  8  finished  photo' 
buttons  in  one  minute,  ready  to  wear. 

Positively  No  Experience  Required 

Complete  instructions  go  with  every  outfit  and  are  simple 
enough  to  enable  you  to  learn  the  business  In  30  minutes. 
Onlv  ^9^^  needed  to  start  this  big,  pleasant,  profit- 
^>-"**y  «P^*'  able  business.  This  pays  for  complete 
outfit  which  consists  of  Wonder  Cannon  Camera,  Tripod 
and  supplies  for  making  400  finished  photo  buttons  that  sell 
for  10c  and  15c  each— cost  2c  each.  Selling  the  finished  button 
picture  at  only  10c  nets  $40.00. 
This  leaves  a  good  profit 
above  the  original  investment 
besides  the  ownership  of  the 
Cannon  Camera  and  Tripod. 
Additional  Button  Plates 

$1.00  per  hundreii 

Additional  Gilt  Frames 

$1.25  per  gross 
Don't  Delay  !     Write  Today 

For  Our 
FREE    CATALOG 

Chicago  Ferrotype  Co. 
Dept.  126  Chicago,  III. 


Take  a  pleasure  trip 
every  week  end. 

Think  of  the  mountains,  lakes,  or  towns 
within  50  miles  of  your  home  that  you  have 
often  wanted  to  see. 


The  M.  M.  Motorcycle 

makes  traveling  pleasant  and  easy.  You  can 
do  100  miles  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
fatigue.  The  bracing  air  makes  you  feel  like  a 
new  man,  and  the  cost— only  ^  cent  per  mile. 
The  M.  M.  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular. 
It  is  simple  in  construction — stands  wear  and 
tear — and  is  very  easy  to  run.  It  takes  the 
worst  hill  easily — and  bad  roads  without 
louncing.  Our  illustrated  catalog  tells  you 
why.     Write   for   it   TODAY. 

AMERICAN     MOTOR     COMPANY 

722  Center  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


ON  CHARGE  ACCOfNT 
i AT  CASH, PRICES 


These  Are  Samples  of  the  Diamond  Bargains  We  Offer 


lift— UalK}  Pattern  King  ««0 
1)1— llelcher  Scarf  Pin  50 
t)-2— TifTan}'  Del.  Ring  25 
SKI— Fancy  Tooth  Kln(c  42 
01— EnibOHSFil  Tir.  Bel.  35 
95— Diagonal  TilTanj-  55 
9(i— All  Diamond  Cluster  40 
97— TIf.  Knr  Screws,  pair  GO 
08— Relcher  Htuil  40 

99— Tlfranjr  Solitaire  45 
100— Carved  TlfTany  Bel.  55 
101— Flat  Belcher  90 


■itc  us  which  one  of  these  beautiful,  sparltling.  Pure  Vhito  Gems  you 
would  lil^e  to  see.  No  deposit  or  credentials  required — we'll  send  it  .at  once. 
If  it  isn't  the  finest  and  snappiest  Diamond  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  If  it  pleases,  pay  one-fifth  down,  ijalanco  in  8  monthly  payments. 
What  a  beautiful  present  it  would  make  for  your  loved  one,  whether  she  bo 
sweetheart,  wife,  mother,  sister  or  daughter — or  wear  one  yourself.  You  can 
also  buy  fine  watches  on  same  easy  terms.  Wo  guarantee  all  transactions 
strictly  confidential.  Order  today  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOGUE 
of  OlAMONUS,  WATCHES  and  JEWELKV.  (3) 

THE  WALKER- EDMUND  CO. 

Importers  &  Manufacturers,  Dept.  B  —205  State  St.,  Chicaso  lEI 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  it  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Bailboad  Man's  Magazinb. 


THE    RAILROAD    MAN'S    MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING    SECTION. 


Are  you  prepared  for  this  call— no  matter  from 
M'bieh  department  it  comes!  Just  think  ivhat  it 
would  mean  to  have  constantly  at  your  elbow  for 
consultation,  an  expert  on  the  very  problems  that 
puzzle  you.    That's  Just  what  you  would  have  In  the 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF 

APPLIED  ELECTRICITY 


Six    Bis   Volumes— Bound     in    Half   Morocco  — 3.896 

Pases  7  X  lo  inches— Printed  on  special  paper 

in    large,    clear   type  —  3,000   full   page 

plates,  diagrams,   formulas,  etc. 

Written  by  thirty  expert  Electrical  Engineers,  the  biggest  men 
in  the  profession.  It  is  a  working  guide  for  the  student  or 
practical  electrician,  or  a  ready  reference  work  for  the  expert. 

Ebgamine  the  Books  at  Our  Expense 


So  confident  are  we  that  the  books  are  just  what  you  want, 
that  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  prepaid  express — you  keep 
the  books  5  days— examine  them  carefully,  test  them,  apply 
them  to  your  every-day  work.  If  satisfied  that  the  books  are  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ever  published  on 
electricity,  keep  them,  send  $2.00  within  five  days  and  $2.00 
a  month  until  you  have  paid  $18.80,  the  special  introductory 
price — the  regular  list  price  is  $36.00.  If  not  suited  to  your 
needs,  notify  us.  We  will  send  for  them  at  our  expense.  Fill 
n  and  mail  the  coupon  today — the  books  will  be  sent  rou  at  once. 

IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS  TREATED 

Electric  H'iring  — Electric  Telegraph— IVireless 
Telegraphy— Telautograph— Theory,  Calculation, 
Design  and  Construction  of  Generators  and 
Motors— Types  of  Dynamos  and  Motors— Elevators 
—Direct  Current  Motors—  Direct-Driven  Machine 
Shop  Tools— Electric  Liighting— Electric  Bail^vays 
—Management  of  Dynamos  and  Motors— PoAver 
Stations— Central  Station  Engineering-Storage 
Batteries— Po^ver  Transmission— Alternating  Cur- 
rent Machinery  —  Telephony  —  Automatic  Tele- 
phone—Wireless   Telephony,     etc. 


For  a  short  time  we  will  include,  as  a  monthlv  supplement,  for  one 
year,  the  TECHNICAL  WORLD  MAGAZINE.  This  is  a  regular  $1.50 
monthly,  full  of  Twentieth  Century  Scientific  facts,  written  in  popular 
form.  Also  contains  the  latest  discussions  on  timely  topics  in  inven- 
tion, discovery,  industry,  etc. 

FREE    OFFER    COUPON 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  0?  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  set  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Electricity  for  five  days' 
free  examination.  Also  T.  W.  for  one  year.  I  will  send  $2 
within  five  days  and  $2  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $18.80 ;  or 
notify  you  and  hold  the  books  subject  tQ  your  order.  Title  not 
to  pass  until  fully  paid. 

NAME .... 

ADDRESS 

OCCUPATION 

EMPI^OYER 

HH^^^^^^^K^^         B,  B.  Man's,  5-'10         ^^^^hmbmmbi^^ 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 


Open  a  can  of  Velvet!  Note 
its  fine  peach-like  aroma. 
That  is  the  fragrance  of  the 
fine  Burley  tobacco  of  which 
it  is  made.  Just  the  odor 
makes  you  want  to  smoke 
it.  You  can't  resist.  And 
when  you  load  up  your  pipe 
with 

and  light  it  the  first  pufif  will 
make  you  smack  your  lips. 
It  doesn't  burn  or  bite  your 
tongue.  Just  cool,  pleasant 
smoking. 

Mild  and  Mellow 
For  Pipes  and  Cigarettes 

At  all  dealers 

Packed  in  a  neat  metal  case  that 
keeps  it  moist. 

1 0   cents 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK  I 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


:; 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  it  desirable  that  you  mention  Thb  Railboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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STEAKS 


A  perfect    seasoning   and    a    royal    relish    for 
steaks   is 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Roast  Meats,  Game,  Gravies,  Chafing  Dish  Cooking, 
Welsh    Rarebits  and    Salad    Dressings  are    improved  by  its  use. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y- 


Waterproof  Storm  Cape  $025 
Sent  Prepaid  for   m 

The  best  value  ever  offered.  Rain 
cannot  get  in.  Detachable  hood  pro- 
tects head  and  neck.  Free  arm  move- 
ment. The  greatest  protection  the 
railroader  can  have.  Comes  only  in 
black,  weighs  24  ounces,  absolutely 
durable  and  never  cracks  or  peels. 
Fits  any  man,  woman  or  child  per- 
fectly. Can  be  folded  and  carried  in 
pocket.  Gives  same  service  as  high- 
priced  rain  coat.  We  sew  any  full 
narrve,  free  of  charge,  into  every 
cape  ordered. 

Send  $2.25  now  and  we  will  send  you 
one  prepaid  with  guarantee  of  perfect  fit. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Special  Terms  To  Dealers. 

Waterproof     Garment    Co. 

5  East  1 4th  Street,  New  York  City 


gS^KSl^M^f^ 


HAIVIONI 


,  at  1/40  the  C03t-IN  SOLID  GOLD  RINGS 

Stand  acid  test  and  expert  examination.  We 
Riiaranteo  them.  See  them  first— thetj  pay. 
Special  Offer  — 14k  Tiffany  ring  let.  $5.9S. 
1  Gents  ring  1  ct.  $6.98.  14k  Stud  1  ct.  $4.80.  Sent 
Ic'O.D.  tor  inspeetion.  Catalog  FREE,  shows 
full  lino.  Patcr.t  rin^- frnuco  included.  lOe.  The 
Ilnroda  Co.,Uept.Al2,  '^'M  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 


CORNET  FREE! 

We  guarantee  to  teach  you  to  play  by  mail  and  will  Rive 
you  a  Beautiful  Cornet  or  any  Band  Instrument  absolutely 
^  FREE.  You  pay  weekly  as  lessons  are  taken.  Instrument 
is  sent  with  flrst  lesson.  Write  to-day  for  our  booklet  and 
n.      wonderful  tuition  offer. 

^'^s~««,rfr?  International     Cornet     School 

Z4i  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Discounts! 

On  HigKest  Grade 

Diamonds-i 

Write  for  special  discount  sheet 
nd  price  list  (together  with  the 
'complete  Marshall  catalog).  Our  spec- 
ial discounts  on  rarest  values  may  indeed  surprise  you* 

Marshall's  "F"  Grade 

"F"irst  and  finest  grade  —  dia-  j 
monds  are  gems  of  rarest  beauty. 
For  Instance,  this  perfect  diamond, 
perfect  In  cut,  perfect  in  color,  of  rare 
scintillating  beauty— $46. CO  — $4. 60 
a  month  or  8  per  cent  off  for  all  caeb. 
Shipped  onapproval— net  acent  down. 

Catalog  on  Request 

Price  List  and  Special  Discount  Sheti 

Now  be  sure  to  gret  this  catalogr  and  discount  sheet  and  our 
approval  shipment  offer  before  you  buy  a  diamond  or  ^^ 
jewelry.     Send  name  and  address  on  coupon.  ^^^  »   «q 

GEO.  E.  MARSHALL,  (Inc.)^,^^  '(jS^"^^-^^ 

W.  S.  Hvde,  .Tr.,  Pies.     S.  E.  Marsliall,  V.  P.         .^o*^  \\*"^'  W^^'V*^ 
81«„  aud  Man  .^X'^^X^i^-^'^ 


W 


tbe  Coupon. 


.v\>;^^°>- 


^i^p'^^'^  ^^ 
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Do  You 
Want  My  Book  of  Styles 

It  contains  samples  of  all  the  newest  fabrics.       Also  fashion  plates  showing-   the 
tailored  styles  that  will  be  in  vogue  this  spring  and  summer. 

It  Tells  how  You  can  have  a  Suit  or  Spring  Overcoat  Tailored  to  Measure 

/our  measure — made  up  exactly  as  you  want  it — in  goods  to  satisfy  your  individual  taste- 
guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly  and  to  be  absolutely  satisfactory  in  every  way 

For  Less  than  You  Would  Pay  for  a  Ready-Made 

The  suits  that  I  make  for  $12.50  to  S30.00  can  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere  for  twice  the  money. 
They  have  an  individuality  of  their  own.     The  workmanship,  tailoring,  style,  fit,  fabric,  appear- 
ance, and  wearing  qualities  are  as  good  as  long  experience  can  make  Ihem.     I  personally  superiri' 
tend  the  making  of  each  garment  from  the  time  the  cloth  goes  to  the  cutting  table  until  it  comes 
rom  the  presser's  hands  ready  to  be  shipped  to  you.     My  prices  are  less  than  others,  as  I  have  no 
agents,' dealers,'  or  other  middlemens' profits  to  pay.  There  is  only  one  small  profit  added  to  the  cost. 


Here  is  My  Proposition 


ercoat  to  your  measure  for  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  your  local  tailor  would 
nd  I  even  prepay  the  express  direct  to  you.  If  joa  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in 
espect,  I  agree  to  refund  your  money.  You  run  absolutely  no  risk.  If  the  suit  does 
please  you  in  every  detail,  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  it. 

You  can  depend  upon  my  doing  exactly  as  I  say.  I  have  been  tailoring  clothes 
at  this  one  location  for  eleven  years.  I  have  always  made  this  broad  binding  guar- 
antee. I  started  in  eleven  years  ago  with  very  few  customers  and  no  reputation. 
To-day  I  can  refer  to -thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  many  of  whom  buy  all 
their  clothing  from  me  year  after  year. 

The  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee 

-with  resources  of  overS20,000,000.U0  can  inform  you  as  to  my 
responsibility.     They  will  tell  you  that  my  guarantee  is  gen^ 
uine,  and  that  I  am  reliable.  lam  confident  that  anorderfo. 
)ne  suit  would  lead  to  your  continued  patronage.  Write  to 
me  for  my  book  of  styles,  showing  all  of  the  newest 
;s  and  designs;  fashion  plates;  tape  line;  easy 
instructions  for  self-measurement. 

It  is  Absolutely  FREE 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  is  sufficient. 


KING  TAILORING   CO. 

210   West  Water  Street 
.MILWAUKEE 


$12.50 
to  $30.00 


-J 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  district  to  ride  and 

_     exhibit    a    sample   1910 

Model  "Kanger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.     Our  agents  everywhere  are  making  money  fast.    Write  at 

onceforfull  particulars  and  special  offer.     NO  IVIONEV  REQUIRED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of 

your  bicycle.     We  ship  to  anyone,  anywhere  in   the  U.  S.    without  a  cent  deposit  in   advance,  prepay 

freiglit,  and  allow  TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL,  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 

it  to  any  test  you  wish.     If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 

you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  w;i  will  not  be  out  one  cent. 

B  nW  FflPTIlRY  PRIHF^  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one  small  profit 
kUn  rw^llUni  rniWba  above  the  actual  factory  cost.  Yousave  $10  to  S25  middlemen's  profits  by 
buying  direct  of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or 
a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  miy  ^ice  until  you  receive  our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of 
factory  prices  and  remarkable  special  ojfer.  > 

Vflll  Wll  I  RE  ACTAIIICIICfl  ■^^^en  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study  our  superb  models  at 
I  UU  nlLL  DC  Hw  I  UnidnCU  the  -wonderful  low  prices  vie  can  make  you.  AVe  sell  the  highest  grade 
bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied  with  Ji.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE 
DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once, 
at  $3  to  $8  each.     Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIDCC     PflACTCD  DDAVC  rear  wheels,  inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs   and  everything  in  the 
I  mCdl  UUHO  I  Cn  DnAIVC  bicycle  line  at  half   usual  prices.    DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  our 
Large   Catalogue  beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting  matter  and  useful  information.     It  only  costs  a  postal 
to  get  everything.     "Write  it  now.  — 

MEAD   CYCLE   CO.       Dept.  M31,       CHICAGO,   ILL. 


DIAMONDS  QN  CREDIT  ;^g 


20%  DOWN— 10%  PER  MONTH 

Why  -wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved  the  price? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method.  Lyon's  Diamonds  are  guar- 
anteed perfect  blue^white.  A  written  guarantee  accompanies 
each  Diamond.  All  goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection .  10% 
discount  for  cash.     Send  no'w  for  catalogue  No'..9  7  , 

J.  M,  LYON  &  CO. ,         ^^tMish.i  1843  71 .73  Na55au  St. .  New  York 


2158      $.30. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Raileoad  Man's  Magazine. 
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SUCCESS  COUPON 


ucceea 

**What  other  men  have  accomplished  through  I.  C.  S.  hetp  f  can.  If  the  I.  C.  S. 
has  raised  the  salaries  of  these  men,  it^can  raise  mine.  If  it  has  bettered 
fheir  positions  it  can  better  mine.  To  me,  I.  C.  S.  means  7  CAN  SUCCEED/  '* 

Get  the  "I  Can  Succeed"  spirit,  for  the  I.  C.  S.  can  raise  your  salary — whether  you're  a 

dollar-a-day  man  or  a  doUar-an-hour  man,  a  long-hour  man  or  a  short-hour  man,  a  young  man 

or  an  old  man,  an  inside  man  or  an  outside  man, 

or  whether  you   live   in    Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

I  America  or  Australia. 

I  On  an  average,  300  students  every  month  VOLUN' ' 

TRRILY  report  better  positions  and  salaries  as  the  direct 
result  of  /.  C.  S.  help.  During  February  the  number 
was  325.  Men  already  in  good  positions  have  gone 
still  higher  through  /.  C.  S.  help.  Failures  have  become 
Successes  through  /.  C.  S.  help.  There's  an  I.  C.  S. 
way  for  you — to  learn  what  it  is,  mark  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today. 

flfi  f.  C  S.  Training  Comes  Easy.' 

If  you  can  read  and  write  the  I.  C.  S.  will  go  to  you 
in  your  spare  iime  and  train  you  for  a  well-paid  position 
in  your  chosen  line  of  work.  No  hurrying,  no  waiting, 
no  rigid  rules — everything  made  clear  and  simple.  No 
matter  what  time  of  day  or  night  your  spare  time  comes 
the  /.  C.  S.  is  ready  when  YOU'RE  ready.  Mark  the 
coupon.  •  •v'^-  '/'\ 

■  Get  in  the  SUCCESS  class.  Mark  the  coupon 
NOW.  Doing  so  costs  you  nothing  and  entails  no 
cbligation, 


^  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOoTs  "ll 

Box  1003,  SCRA»ITO.\,  PA.                       !■ 

Please  explain,  without  lurther  obligation  on  mv  part,  how  J  i  H 

:an  qualify  (or  the  position  before  which  I  have  marked  X. 

(icneral  Foreman 

Electrical  Engineer 

1 

li.  R.  Shop  Koreiuan 

Machine  Designer 

1 

K.  R.  Traveling  Eng. 

Electrician 

1 

K.  R.lTravV  Fireman 

Jtlinlng  Engineer 

1 

Locomothe  Engineer 

Mine  Foreman 

Air-Brake  Instrnolor 

Foreman  Machinist 

) 

Air-lirakc  Inspector 

Chemist 

1 

Air-Brake  Repairman 

Assayer 

Meehanieal  Engineer 

Architect 

Merhaniral  Uraftsnian 

Itookkeepev 

R.  R.  Constrnetion  Eng-. 

Stenographer 

Surveyor 

Adverllsine  Man 

Civil  Engineer 

Poultry  Farming 

1 

Banking 

Concrete  Engineer 

1 

Niimp 

1 

Kmploved  hv                         .                                                                        R    W 

1 

1 

c;(rp..t  nn,l  No. 

1 

ruv 

State 

! 

(_ 

i 

■ 

|Hi 

i 
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Greatest  Launch  Value  Ever  Offered 

To  demonstrate  the  superior  speed,  safety   and  dependability  of  our  famous-  steel  boats, 

we  are  selling  this  liandsome  16-fooi  3  horse-power  Special  for  onU'   $110. 

It  will  run  8^  to 9 miles  an  hour,  and  is  exactly  the  same  quality  throughout 

as  our  larger  boats. 

iTEEL  BOATS 
iAN'T  SINK 


MULLINS  %\ 


(^$11  Qoo 


Seven  mcdels,  3  6  to  26  feet,  3  to  40  b.  p.,  $110  to  $1250. 
All  liave  steel  hulls  "  ith  air  chambers  like  a  life  boat,  non- 
backfiniig  two-cycle  engine  that  canU  be  stalled  ;  silent 
underwater  exhaust  ;  one  man  control,  outside  gaso- 
hne    nUake    and    mary   other    exclusive    features. 
INIullins  Boats  Can't  Sink,  Warp,  Burn,  Water- 
log, Split,  Crack,  Dry  Out  or  Wear  Out. 

HANDSUME    CATALOG  of    Launches,  Row    Boats, 
luiitiii!,-     and    Fishing     boats,     Engines,    etc., 
mailed  FREE  on  reqnest. 

THE   Tr.   B.  MULLINS   CO.,  , 

324  H'ranklin  Street,       Salem,   Ohio! 


Jt:^'^-  '^^  ^^'■'■— ^  '' 


No.  H4  IKt.  Gem  Solid  Gold 
Tiflfany,  JIO.OO 


No.  103  IKt.  Ciem  Solid  Ijold  Stud,  JIO.OO 

See  Them  Before  Paying 

These  gem,s  are  Chemical  White  Sap- 
phires and  can't  be  told  from  diamonds 
except  by  an  expert.  So  hard  they  can't 
be  filed,  so  will  wear  forever  and  retain 
brilliancy'.  We  want  you  to  see  these 
gems — we  will  pay  all  expenses  for  you 
to  see  them. 

Our  Proposition-SL7"Lror  IZ 

illustrated— by  express  C.  O.  D.  all  charges 
prepaid — with  privilege  of  examination.  If  you 
like  it,  pay  the  express  man — if  you  don't,  re- 
turn it  to  him  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  Fair 
proposition,  isn't  it?  All  mounted  in  solid  gold, 
diamond  mountings.   .^^g^-Send  for  Booklet. 


•a 


WHITE    VALLEY   GEM   CO. 

904  HOLLIDAY  BUILDING,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 


yr 


TT  WOULD  COST  more 
-■-  than  $11,000  to  send  a 
post-card  to  the  milHon-and- 
more  homes  that  read  "  The 
Argosy  Combination"  every 
month. 

Advertisers  who  know  are 
using  this  short-cut 


Classified  Advertising 

Rate  per  Line 
The  Argosy  $1.50 

The  AU-Story  Magazine  1.00 

The  Bailroad  Man's  Magazine      .75 
The  Cavalier  .50 


$3.75 
Minimum  4  lines;  Maximum  12  lines, 
discount  for  six  consecutive  insertions. 


Special 

Combination 

Rate 

$3.00 

Ten  per  cent 


The  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


WQWi 


We  will  send  for  your  approval  a  genuine  %  karat,  com- 
mercial white,  perfect  diamond,  in  any  style  14  karat  solid 
gold  mounting,  express  prepaid,  for  $30— $5  down  and  $3  per 
month;  or  a  %  karat  diamond  of  like  quality  for  $60;   $10 
down  and  $5  per  month.  ^,  ^  If  you  are  interested   in   a  reliable 
watch,  we  offer  a  gentleman's  O.  F.  12,  16  or  18  size,  or  lady's  6  size,   plain 
or  engraved,   2© -year  guaranteed  gold  filled  case,   fitted  v/ith    genuine 
Elgin  or  Waltham  movement  at  $1SI.50;   $3  down,  $1.50  per  month. 

^^^  Same  movement  as 

IXSJ  US  RHUJi^lS  y  {ESS3S1      ^bove,  with  hunting 

case,  $16.75. 


Write  to-day  for  free  cat- 
alog No.  B87.  Remit  first 
payment  with  order  or  have 
goods  sent  by  prepaid  ex- 
press C.  O.  D.  for  your  in- 
spection.   


2X7  State  St.  Ch iCago. 


In  answering  any  advertisement  on  this  page  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Kailboad  Man's  Magazine. 
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WHY   DON'T  YOU  GET   THIS    PHONOGRAPH    ON 

FREE  TRIAL? 

For  simost  four  years  I  hatfe  been  making  the  most  liberal 
phonograph  offer  e«er  known !  I  have  gitfen  hosts  of  people  the 
opportunity  of  the  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  right  in  thoir  own 
homes  on  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL. 

So  far  yoa  have  missed  all  this.  Why?  Possibly  you  don't  quite  under- 
stand my  offer  yot.     Listen 

_  _--.  AfCCn  n  I  will  send  you  this  Genuine  Edison 
InY  Orrt.nS  Fireside  outfit  (the  newest  model) 

comolete  with  one  dozen  Edison  Gold  Moulded  and  Amberol  Records 
for  an  absolutely  tree  trial.  I  don't  ask  any  money  down  or  m  advance. 
Just  a  plain  off tr  to  ship  you  this  phonograph  and  records  on  a 
free  tr Li  so  that  you  can  hear  It  and  play  It  In  yo^r  "J" ?°P,!: 
I  can't  make  this  offer  any  plainer,  any  clearer,  any  better  than 
It  is.    There  Is  no  catch  about  It  anywhere. 

Why  I  Wafst  to  Lend  Yoa  This  Phonograph! 

I  knov7  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  heard  the 
Genuine  Edisnn  Phonograph.  That's  why  I  am  nmkingthis  offer,  lean  I 
tell  you  one-twentieth  of  the  wonders  of  the  Edison,  nothing  I  can  say  or 
write  will  make  you  hear  the  grand,  full  beauty  of  its  tones.  The  only 
way  to  make  you  actually  realiza  these  things  for  yourself  is  to 
lend  you  a  Genuine  Edison  Phonograph  free  and  let  you  try  It. 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  iWFP/r-youmaydoso.butitiaNOT 
comnulsory.  If  you  do  wish  to  keep  it,  either  remit  us  the  Pliee  in  f uU. 
o?Tf  you  prefer,  we  wiU  aUow  you  to  pay  for  it  on  the  eaBiOst  kinds  of 
payrDGuts. 

OUR  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN  l  have  decided  on  an  easy 
navmVnt  Dlan  that  gives  V'U  absolute  use  of  the  phonograph  while  paying 
for  it  $1.00  a  month  pays  for  an  outP.t.  There  is  absolutely  no  lease  or 
mortgage  of  any  kind. 

GET  THE  LATEST  EDISON 


CATALOGS 


Just  sign  this  cou 
^m-m  m  m-m^-^  •^"—    pon.    I  w  1 1 1  Bend  „,,„ 
you  our  superbly  Illustrated  Edison  Catalog,  and 
the  latest  list  of  Edison  Gold  Moulded  and  Amberol 
Records  (over  1,500).     No  obligations,  just  getthe 
catalogs.      A  postal  card  will  do,  but  you  must^-^^     -,_ 
send  me  yonr  name  and  addresB  right ^^y*^   y.O 


J^ 


away.    Don't  Delay 

F.  K.  BABSON, 

Edison  Phonograph 

Distributers 
Edison  Block.       ^ 'y  ^ 
DEPT.1105,         J!>/<^^ 
CHICAGO.      y'X<^J>  •  .e-„'.\^       / 


./ 


/ 


ILL 


.y\A 


Camp  Guide 


Sent 

FREE! 


Just  your  name 
and  address   on 

the  Coupon  below  brings 

the  new  1910  edition  of  our  famous  Camp 

luide,    absolutely   free.     The   most    practical 

book    on    camp    life    ever  written.     Gives  you 

practical  information  written  by  experienced  men  who  have  spent 
years  in  camps  in  every  part  of  the  country.  This  camp  guide 
tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know  about  camping — 

it  tells  you  how  to  camp  successfully  and  enjoyably — gives  you  the 
information  that  you  could  not  possibly  secure  otherwise  except 
by  actual  and  often  disagreeable  experience. 

Get  Ready  NOW  for  Your 

VACJXTIONl 

The  time  for  planning  is  growing  short.  Go 
camping.  You  cannot  find  a  more  healthful  or 
enjoyable  way  of  using  the  time  at  your  disposal . 

But  when  you  do  go— go  right!  Send  for  our  new  Camp 
Guide  and  Catalog  the  first  thing  you  do.  You  will  find  listed  and 
described  the  largest  line  ot  Tents,  Camper's  Supplies,  Sails  and 
Canvas  Specialties  carried  by  any  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 
We  sell  direct  from  our  huge  factories  to  you.  You  are 
sure  ot  getting  the  very  highest  qualities  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at 
less  than  you  would  have  to  ppy  at  retail  for  decidedly  inferior  goods. 

LiOok  at  these  Wonderful 

Values  v^iM'-^jx 

^^^^m^^^^^^m^m     made    of    the 

very  best    quality    8-oz.  Single 

Filling    Duck,    cut    and    made 

_  ^^  with   the    most    extreme    care. 

A  simply  astounding  bargain  at  only  $4.S0 

Family   Compartment  Tent, 

9xl6>^  ft.   .  Made  of  the  best 

selected  quality  of  10-oz.  Double  Filling 
Duck.  May  be  divided  into  rooms  for  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  to  suit  convenience.  Insures 
absolute  privacy.  The  ideal  tent  for  family  tik9 1  'yfi 
or  small  party.    Specially    priced    at   only    M'^'  M.»  m  *M 

IUVtt  VYlIiC  Camp  Guide  and 
Catalog — don't    bother    with  a  letter — just 

your  name  and  address  on  the  attached  coupon  will  bring  you  this 
great  book  by  return  mail.  Whether  you  intend  going  camping  this 
year  or  not,  you  should  be  sure  to  get  this  free  book  at  once.  You 
should  certainly  get  our  lowest  prices,  our  bed-rock  factory  prices, 
on  the  very  finest  line  of  canvas  specialties  and  camper's  goods  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce. 


H-CLannonCompaiy.  y^yH.ciiaiinon  Company. 


v/  32  Market  Street 

Dept.  1105  Chicago 

^/  Gentlemen. — Kindly  forward  me  free, 
postpaid,  your  new  1910  Catalogue  and 
amp  Guide. 


No  letter  necessary  :  just  send  tite  couDon« 


In  amwa-uxo  any  advcrliscmcnt  on  this  payc  it  is  desirable  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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Let  Me  Show 


(tfi 


ow  to  Earn 
stateiffll^ness 


NO  CAPITAL  NECESSARY 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  better  your  condition— if  you  want  to  establish 
yourself  in  a  splendid  paying  business  reauiring  no  capital— send  me  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  mail  you — free — a  valuable  62-page  prospectus 
explaining  our  system  of  money-making,  without  interfering  with  your 
present  occupation.    "We  have  perfected  a  thoroughly  practical  scien- 
tific method  of  teaching  by  mail  the 

Real  Estate,  Brokerage  and 
Insurance  Business 

Under  our  plan,  we  teach  these  big  money-making  branches  to 

one  able,  ambitious  and  energetic  person  in  each  community.     When 

you  are  thoroughly  qualified  to  make  a  success  of  the  business,  we 


appoint  you 


Our  Special  Representative 


This  gives  you  a  chance  to  identify  yourself  with   the   oldest  and 
largest  Co-operative  Real  Estate  and  Brokerage  Company  in  America. 
Special  Representatives  are  making  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year  without  invest- 
ing their  own  capital,  and  the  same  big  opportunities  are  open  to  you. 
By  our  system  you  can— if  you  will— he  making  plenty  of  money  in  a  few 
weeks  without  conflicting   in   any   way   with  your  regular  work.     Our  Co- 
operative Department  will  give  you  more  choice,  salable  property  to  handle 
than  any  other  concern  in  the  world.     So  the  sooner  you  Investigate  our 
plan,  the   sooner  you  will  get  your  name  on  your  own  real  estate  signs 
and  be  ready  for  business.  ,    ;3^^ 

Valuable  Commercial  Law  Course  Free 


To  °3'L     1  ',r.i  .'  i,  "-.entatives  we  also  give  a  thorough  course  in  com- 
mercial law  without   cost.    Thla    instruction   is   indispensable    to    any 
man  who  wants  to  make  his  way  In  the  business   world.     We 
teach  you,  free,  everything  you  need  to  know  to  successfully 
meet  legal  problems  that  may  arise  in  any  business  trans- 
action.   And  we  also  furnish  you  free  legal  advice  whenever 
you  require  it. 

Send  For  This  Book  Now 

Our  Big  62-Page  Free  Prospectus  will  prove  of  great   interest   and 
real  value  to  anyone,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  office  employes,  sales- 
men, agents,  clerks,  solicitors  and  others  wlio  are  ambitious  to  enter  the 
realms  of  better  things  in  business.    This   book  is   an  inspiration  to  the 
indifferent,  a   spur  to   the   laggard,  and   a  stimulus  to  the   ambitious.     It 
deals  ivith  the  great  problems  of  business,  and  points  the  only  sure  way  to 
the  complete  mastery  of   Eeal   Estate,  Brokerage   and   Insurance,  three   of 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  modern   business,  which   have   made   raany 
millionaires  and  brought   great  prosperity   to   tens    of   thousands    of   active, 
energetic  men  all  over  the  land. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Don't   procrastinate.      Act!     Anything  that   is   worth  doing  is   worth 
doing  promptly.    Resolve  to  send  for  this  big  free  prospectus,  and  send  for 
it  right    now,  while   the   matter  is   before   you.     "I'll   do  it  tomorrow"  has 
been  the  grave  of  countless  good  intentions.     "I'll  do  it  today"   is  the   solid 
rock  on  which  to  build  the  only  enduring  success. 

Just  clip  the  coupon,  fill  it  out,  sign  and  send  today.  By  return  mail 
you  will  receive  free  the  invaluable  book,  which  to  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
has  proved  the  key  that  opens  the  door  of  great  achievements  in  business. 

THE  CROSS  COMPANY,  3837  Reaper  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Pay  as  You  are  Able 


Send  us  a  postal  now,  for  a  free 
copy  of  Woolf  s  Inc.  magnificent 
W^i  new  Encyclopaedia  of  Fashions, 
\.      -j)    which   fully  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes hundrcdsof  the  very  latest 
styles  for  men's  and  women's 
tvcar.    Shows  exactly  what 
the  very  swellest  city  people 
are  wearing.     Helps  you 

Dress  Like  the 
Best 

Tells  you  how  to  get 

beautiful, stylish  clothes 

on  credit;    gives    full 

^  >  particulars  of    our 

f  easy  pay-as-you-are- 

^  able  plan.  Illustration 

shows  Just  one  of   the 

"classy"  styles  we  offer — 

all  magnificently  tailored  and 

priced  at  the  most  amazing 

saving  in  cost.      Write  for  a 

copy  today.     Select  whatever 

you    want   from    the    many 

magnificent  bargains;  you  need 

Send  No  Money 

with  your  order.    Remember,  satis- 
.  »*  „-  ^  ,^».     faction  is  guaranteed.    We  give  you 

S 1  *)50  ^'^  """""is  to  pay  for  whatever  you 

L  bt——  purchase.    You  don't  have  to  give 

^   ^"y  security,  and  we  charge  you 
and  up    Jte|        '^g  no  interest.    Nobody  will  know 
^R  you  are  buying  on  credit.     Every 

^y      transaction  is  strictly  confidential,  be- 
tween you  and  us.  Think  of  the  great  convenienceof  having 

One- Half  Year  to  Pay 

for  your  purchases  and  getting  the  finest,  most  splendidly 
tailored  garments,  at  prices  so  exceedingly  low. 

Send  foi  this  free  book  immediately  and  don't  buy  any- 
thing else  till  it  comes.     Lest  you  forget  it,  WRITE  NOW. 

Woolf  s  Incorporated 

Dept.  206.  Douglas  Park  Station,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Y     The  World's  Largest  MaU-Order  Credit  Establishment 
CatUion :—  JVe  have  no  agents  or  iocai  represetitaiives 


Fish  Bite 

like  hungry  wolves  and  keep  you  busy  pulling 
them  out,  whenever,  or  wherever  you  use  our 

Wonderful  Fish-Luring  Bait. 

It  brings  the  finny  beauties  from  their  haunts 
and  hiding  plaoes  when  no  other  bait  will  en- 
tice them.  You  catch  a  big  string  of  fish  while 
the  other  fellow  is  waiting  for  a  bite.    Sent  by 

mall  prepaid  for  25cts.    Booklets  Free. 
Walton  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  G,  St,  Louis,  Mo 
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trator or  cartoonist.  My  practical  aysteiii  of  per- 
sonal liullvnlual  leaHoiiH  by  mall  will  develop  your 
talent.  Fifteen  years  HUccesMful  work  for  newspa- 
jiers  and  niaitazlnes  qualifles  nie  to  teach  you. 
Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Taft  with 
6c  In  Ktanips  and  I  will  send  yon  n  test  lesson 
plate,  also  collection  of  drawings  sliowlns;  possl- 
l.imies  for  YOU. 
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Special  Books 
For  the  Engineer 


Special  Price 


Every  Engineer  mu.st  read  if  lie  would  progress 
— the  biggest  men  in  the  field  can't  go  around  tell- 
ing what  they  know— but  they  can  write  it.  And  you 
can  read  it — in  our  New  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering 
— the  most  valuable  set  of  books  on  this  subject 
ever  offered  to  Engineers.  This  Cyclopedia  has 
just  been  revised,  brought  right  down  to  date — this 
issue  came  from  the  press  only  a  few  days  ago. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  synopsis  below,  these  books 
cover  every  subject  you  are  likely  to  meet  in  practical 
engineering.  They  are  interestingly  written  by  well- 
known  authorities  and  are  not  only  valuable  for  study- 
ing, but  also  as  permanent  reference  books. 

The  seven  books  contain  3,200  pages,  size  7x10  inches, 
and  over  2,500  illustrations,  full  page  plates,  diagrams, 
etc.  The  regiilar  price  of  these  books  is  $36.00,  but  as  a 
special  introductory  offer  we  have  put  the  price  at  $18.80. 

$2.00  Down  $2.00  a  Month 

This  price  and  these  terms  make  it  easy  for  any  engineer  to 
secure  the  valuable  set  of  books.  Read  the  brief  description 
below  and  see  what  you  will  get  when  you  mail  the  coupon. 

Our  Protective  Guarantee 

Send  for  the  Cyclopedia  of  Engineering:,  examine  it  carefully 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  you  see  that  you  need  it,  send  us 
your  iirst  $2.00  and  $2.00  each  month  thereafter  until  the 
total,  iJilS.SO,  has  been  paid.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory, 
notify  us  and  we  will  send  for  them— don't  send  us  a  cent— we 
will  pay  all  charges.     Use  the  coupon  below. 
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Construction  of  Boilei's  —  Boiler  Aeeessories  —  Fuel  Economizers  — 
Mechanical  Stokers  —  Steam  Pumps  —  Steam  Eng-ines  —  Indicators  — 
Valve  Gears — Steam  Turbines— Gas  and  Oil  Eng-ines — Fuels— Automo- 
biles— Carburetters— Locomotive  Boilers  and  Eng'ines — The  Air  Brake 
— Single-Phase  Electric  Railway — Elevators— Marine  Boilers — Marine 
Engines — Heating-  and  Ventilating — Compressed  Air— Transmission — 
Absorption  and  Compression  Refrigeration  —  Ammonia  Machines  — 
Direct  Current  Dynamos  and  Motors — Management  of  Dynamos  and 
Motors— Electric  Wiring — Electric  Lighting,  etc. 
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is  a  regular  ^1.50  monthly,  full  of  Twentieth  Century  Scientific 
facts,  written  in  popular  form.  Also  contains  the  latest  discus- 
sion on  timely  topics  in  invention,  discovery,  industry,  etc. 
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American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO.   V.  S.  A. 

Please  send  set  Cyclopedia  nf  Eiigiiieerinfc  lor  .'>  days' free  examination. 
Also  Tecliiical  World  for  1  year.  I  will  send  S2.00  within  E  days  and 
$2.00  a  nioTith  nntil  I  liave  paid  $18.80;  or  notify  you  to  send  for  the 
Ijooks.     Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 
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STOVINK 

(Copjriglited) 


A    STOVE    BLACKING 

Never  Burns  Off 

STOVINK,  the  wonderful  blacking  for  stoves,  is  better  than 
anything  you've  ever  tried.  It  has  no  equal.  Makes  the  old 
stove  look  like  new.  Quickly  applied ;  clean  and  easy  to  use. 
No  polishing  required.  It  is  not  a  paste,  but  a  liquid  blacking 
positively  guaranteed  not  to  burn  or  rub  off.  It  never  turns  red  or 
gray.     Absolutely  NON-EXPLOSIVE. 

Buy  STOVINK  today  from  our  representative  in  your  city,  25c. 

Beware  of  imitations  and  accept  no  substitutes. 

We  want  live  representatives  to  sell  STOVINK  in  every 
locality.     Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

The   Hayden- Griffin  Company 

320  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


In  answering  this  advertisement  it  is  desiraile  that  you  mention  The  Railroad  Man's  Magazine. 
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This  name  is  a 
synonym  for  pure  soap.     Made 
from  edible  products — Fairy  is  whiter, 
sweeter,  daintier  than  any  other  soap  for 
toilet  or  bath.     Add  to  this  the  distinct  advan- 
tage Fairy  has  in  its  handy,  floating,  oval  cake,  that 
each  cake  is  wrapped  in  tissue  and  packed  in  a  car- 
ton, and  that  its  price  is  but  5c,  and  you  can  find  no 
real  excuse  for  failing  to  at  least  try  Fairy  Soap. 

You  can  pay  more,   but  you  cannot  g^t 
more. 
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